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II vation of the Engliſh” language, I lately publiſhed A | 

Dictionary like thoſe compiled by the academies of Italy and | 


France, 87 the uſe of ſuch as aſpire to exactneſs of criticiſm, 
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But it has been fince conſidered that works of f kind 
are by no means neceſſary to the greater number of readers, 
who, ſeldom intending to write or preſuming to judge, turn 
over books only to amuſe their leiſure, and to gain degrees 
of knowledge ſuitable to lower characters, or neceſſary to 
the common bulineſs of life: theſe know not any other uſe 
of a dictionary than that of adjuſting orthography, and ex- 
plaining terms of ſcience or words of infrequent occurrence, 
or remote derivation. . ; | | 


For theſe purpoſes many dictionaries have been written 
by different authors, and with different degrees of ſkill ; but 
none of them have yet fallen into my hands by which even 
the foweſt expectations could be ſatisfied. Some of their 
authors wanted induſtry, and others literature: ſome knew 
bes their own defects, and others were too idle to ſupply 
them. | | ebe, | 


* * x 


For this reaſon a ſmall dictionary appeared yet to be want- 
ing to common readers; and, as I may without arrogance 
claim to myſelf a longer acquaintance with the lexicography 
of our language than any other writer has had, I ſhall hope 
to be conſidered as having more experience at leaſt than moſt 
of my predeceſſors, and as more likely to accommodate the 
nation with a vocabulary of daily uſe. I therefore offer to 
the Public an Abſtract or Epitome of my former Work. 8 
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In — chis with other dictionaries of the ſame kind, 
it will be found to have ſeveral advantages. 


1. It contains many words not to be found in any other. 

IT. Many barbarovs terms and phraſes by which other 

dictionaties may vitiate the ſtyle, are rejected from this. 

III. The words are more correctly ſpelled, 7 by atten» 
tion to their etymology, and partly by obſervation of the 
practice of the beſt authors, 

IV. The etymologies and derivations, whether from foreign 
languages or from native roots, are more diligently | trgory, 
'and more diſtinctly noted. 

2 The ſenſes of each word are more copiouſly enume- 
rated, and more clxafly explained. 

VI. Many words occurring in the elder authors, ſoch as 
Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton, which had been hither- 
to omitted, are here carefully inſerted; fo that this 'book 


may ſerve. as a gloſſary or expolitory index to the poetical 
Writers. 

VII. To the words, and to the different ſenſes of each word, 
are ſubjoined from the large dictionary the names of thoſe 
writers by whom they have been uſed; ſo that the reader 
who knows the different pefiods of the language, and. the 
time of its authors, may judge of the elegance or prevalence 
of any word, or meaning of a word ; 'and without recurring 
to other books, may know what are antiquated, what are 
unuſual, and what are recommended by the belt authority. 


The words of this Dictionary, as oppoſed to others, are 
more diligently collected, more accurately ſpelled, more 
faithfully explained, and more authentically aſcertained. Of 
an Abſtract it is not neceſſary to ſay more; and I hope it will 
not be found that truth requires me to ſay leſs, 
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mology, Syntax, and Proſody. 


In this diviſion and order of the parts of gram- 
mar I follow the common grammarians, with- 


ENGLISH 


 RAMMAR, which is the ar- 
of uſing words properly, com- 
priſes four parts: Orthography, Ety- 


out enquiring whether a fitter diſtribution might 
not be found. Experience has long ſhewn this 
method to be ſo diſtinct as to obviate confuſion, 


and ſo comprehenſive as to prevent any inconve- 


nient omiſſions. I likewiſe uſe the terms already 
received, and already underſtood, though per- 
haps others more proper might ſometimes be 
invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, 
whoſe new terms 1 ſunk their learning into 
neglect, have left ſufficient warning againſt the 
trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new 
language. | | 
 OrTHoOGRAPHY is the art of com- 
bining letters into ſyllables, and ſyllables 


into words. It therefore teaches pre- 
viouſly the form and ſound of letters. 


The letters of the Engliſh language are, 
Roman. Italick. Old Engliſh. Name. 


— 
wh 
> 


i (or ja) 
7 conſon. 
ka 

el 

em 

en 

0 

pee 

cue 

ar 

fs 

tee 
u (or va) 
v. conſ. 


double u 


E N=. we n 02 & 


Svezgrrobesdeess 


o ao 2 


OX 
® 
wo 
N * 


ge agrgwepgerns Janayaya 
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TONGUE. 


Roman. Italick. Old Engliſh. Name. 


<M 4 
. ex 
1 p 
Z 2 Z 3 7 zed, more 

. commonly ix - 

5 ard or uzzard, 
that is, / bard. 


To theſe may be added certain combinations 
of letters univerſally uſed in printing; as &, ſt, 
A, l, ſb, &, ff, M, ſi, ffi, fi, fi, M, M, and 
&, or and per ſe, and. &, ft, A, ft , A, 


BSA Ii, fi, fi, , f, S. a, t, fl, 
EK il. | RES 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty- 
four, becauſe anciently i and j, as well as u and v, 
were expreſſed by the ſame character; but as 
thoſe letters, which had always different powers, 
have now different forms, our alphabet may be 
properly ſaid to confiſt of twenty-fix letters. 

None of the ſmall conſonants have a double 
form, except ſ, 3; of which f is uſed in the 
beginning and middle, and s at the end. 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 

Such is the number generally re- 
ceived ; but for i it is the practice to 
write y In the end of words, as thy, 
holy; before i, as from die, dying; 
from beautify, beautifying; in the 


words /ays, days, eyes; and in words 


derived from the Greek, and written 
originally with v, as fyftem, ournuas; 


ſympathy, gouymatue 


For 4 we often write ww after a 
vowel, to make a diphthong ; as raw, 
grew, view, vow, flowing, lowneſs, 

The ſounds of all the letters are 
various. 


In treating on the letters, I ſhall not, like 
ſome other grammarians, enquire into the ori- 
ginal of their form as an antiquarian; nor into 
their formation and prolation by the organs of 
ſpeech, as a mechanick, anatomiſt, or phyſio- 
logitt ; nor into the properties and gradation of 
ſounds, or the elegance or harſhneſs of particular 
combinations, as a writer of univerſal and 
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tranſcendental 
lich alphabet only as it is Engliſh; apd even in 
this narrow diſquiſitiön 1 flow e example of 

former grammarians, perhaps more reve- 
rence than judgment, becauſe by writing in 


grammar. I conſider the Eng- Englith diphthong; and is mor property erer 
$7 ſingle e as Ceſar, Eneas. 


os. * E. * 
E is the letter which occurs moſt n 


Engliſh I ſuppoſe my reader already acquainted in the Engliſh language. 


with the Engliſh language, and conſequentl7 


able to pronounce the letters of which I teach the 
pronunciation; and becauſe of ſounds in ge- 
neral it may be ablerved, that words are unable 


to deſcribe them. An accbunt therefore of the 


primitive and ſimple letters is uſeleſs almoſt alike 


to thoſe who know their ound, and thoſe who 
know it not | 


of VOWELS. . 


a A. | 
bas three ſounds, the ſlender, 
open, and broad. 

A lender is found in moſt words, 
as face, mane ; and in words ending 
in ation, as creation, /al win, 0000 
Fation. «* 4 y 

The à lender is the proper Engliſh « a, called 
very juſtly by Erpenius; in his Arabick Gram- 
mar, 4 Arglicum cum e miſtum) as having a 
middle ſoùnd between the open a and the e. The 
French have ® fimilar ſound in the word Pau, 
and in 21 e maſculine. 


A open is the a of te Italian, or 
windy reſembles it; as father, rather, 
congratulate, fancy, glaſs. 

A broad reſembles: the a of the 
German; as all, wall, call. 


Many words pronounced with broad were 
ancientiy written with an, as fault, mault; 
and we ſtill ſay fault, vault. This was probably 
the Saxon found, for it is yet retained in the 
northern 2 and in the ruſti ck pronuncia- 


tion; as maun for man, baund for hand. 


The ſhort à approaches to . a 
open, as graſs. 

The long a, ad. b onged by e at 
the end of the word, is always lender, 
_ graze, fame. 

4 forms a diphthong only with i or 
75 and u or av. Ai or ay, as in plain, 
wain, gay, clay, has only the ſound of 
the long and {lender a, and differs not 
in the pronunciation from plane, wane. 


Ar or aww has the found of the 


German a, as reo, naughty. 


E is long, as in ſcene; or Fai 
53 cilar, WC tparate, calebrate, min, 

2 

It is always ſhort before a double 
conſonant, or two conſonants, as in 
wir, pirplexity, rilent, midlar, p- 
tile, ſerpent, cellar, ceſſation, leg. 


Fell. filling, debt. 


E is always mute at the end of a 
word, except in monoſyllables that 
have no other vowel, as the; or pro- 
_ names, as Penelope, Phebe, Derbe; 

uſed to modify the foregoing 


3 — onants, as /ince, once, hedge, oblige; 


or to lengthen the preceding vowel, 


as ban, bane; can, cane; pin, pine; 


tun, time; rob, robe; pop, pipe ; 27 


Fire; cur, care ; zh, tũbe. 


Almoſt all: words which now terminate. in 
conſonants ended-anciently in e, as year, yeare 
wildneſs, wildneſſe, which e probably had 
force of the Freach e feminine, and conſtituted 
a ſyllable with its aſſociate conſonant; for in old 
editions, words. are ſometimes divided thus, 
clear re, fel-le, knowled-ge. This e was per- 
haps for a time vocal or filent in poetry as 
convenience required ; but it has, been long 
wholly mute. Camden in his Remains calls it 
the filent e. . * 


It does not always lengthen the 
foregoing vowel, as glove, live, giwe. 

It has - ſometimes in: the end © 
words a ſound obſcure, and ſcarcely 
perceptible, as open,. /hapen, ſvotten, 
thiftle, participle, metre, lucre. © 


This faintneſs of ſound is found when e 
ſeparates a mute from a liquid, as in rotteng or 
follows a mute and liquid, as in cattle. | 


E forms a diphthong with a, 28 
near; with i, as deign, receive; and 
with u or av, as mew, flew. 

Za ſounds like e long, as naar or 
like ce, as dear, clear, near. 


Zi is ſounded like e long, us ſeive, 


2 


Ae is relies found. in Latin words not 
completely naturalifed or affirnilated, but is no 


Eu ſounds as « long and ſoft. b 
, , , are combined in * 
an 


ta B SKA 
Ll 
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and its derdvatives, * have only the 
ſoand of - 
FE 2 be id c form 4 diph- 
thong by een, as e 
ing. 2 ' 
Fo is found in yeomen, where it is ſounded as 


e ſhort; and in . _ it is ere. 
are 1 7 


4 115 a ſound * as ſin j ac 
ſhort, as fin. OT 


That Is 3 i, which def 
— remarkable in other letters, that the 


en wh is not the long ente 
a ſound lly different. W ee 


* . 3 


The long ſound in monofyllabledi is 
always marked by the e final, as thin, 
thine. 

I is often founded before 92 28 a 
ſhort ; as flirt, firſt, ſbirt. 5 

Tr pe Bk hot only with e, 
as feld, ied, Which is ſounded as the 
double e; except OOF is 
ſounded as s frind.. 


jained with a wal e 
a= purer aa cada 


on N. 3, a 5 
11 1 7 HAY 1 1 6 0. 
O is long, as . Sat corrad- 


a. or ſhart, as beck, Anock, e. 


_ Women is pronounced Wimen, - 


The wort e has ſometimes the found of a 
cloſe u, {as ſon, c.. 


O coaleſces into a diphthong with 
4, as noan, groan, nt 0a has 
the ſound of o long. 


| 0 is vated. to e in ſome 1 


Greek, a6 3 but æ being not an 
Engliſh tiphthong, are better written as 
they aus ſounded, with, only e, economy. 


With i, as oil, foil, moil, . 


This coalition. of letters ſeems to unite the 
ſounds of the two letters as far as two ſounds can 
be united without being deſtroyed, and therefore 
approaches more nearly than any combination in 
our tongue to the notion of a Upktong: 


ve ſound of the Italian . 


obſerves of one "of the 


FN G UE. 


With 4/07 ao, 88,0675 . FED 
er; but in ſome. words has. only the 
ſound of o long, as in foul,” Zoo, 


2 ſow, grow, Theſe different nds 


are uſed to diſtinguiſh different ſig- 


nifications; as . bow, an inſtrument 


for ſhooting ; Bou, a depreſſion of ches 
head: /oww, the ſhe of a boar; /aw, to. 
ſcatter ſeed: Boaul, an orbicular body z 
' bewl, a wooden veſſel. 

Ou is ſometimes pronounced like „ 
ſoft, as court; ſometimes like Bonk 
as cough ; ſometimes: like cloſe, as 
could; Gr u open, as 5 tough, 
| which uſt only cad teach; 


Ou is frequently uſed in the laſt ſyllable of 
"3 which in Latin end in or, and are made 
liſh, as Benbur, Jabour, fevour, f com honor 


l auore 

. br late n have ejected the 1, 
without conſdering that the laſt ſyllable gives the 
ſound neither of or nor ur, but 2 Hung between, 
them, if not compounded of both z befides that 
they, are ptohably'deriyed to vs. from the French , 


nouns in eur, as „ faveur. 


HEY u. 1 
Us 5 in 36. confafon ; 02 


ſhort, as us, conciſion. , 
& 


It coaleſces with. a, 4, f, 0; ** 1 
Socher in theſe-combinations the force, 
of the wv conſonant, as aaf gueſt, 
quit, quite, languiſh ; l in 47 
the i loſes its {oond, as in jc. It i Is 
- ſometimes mute before @, e, i, y, as 


| £2056, gueſt, guiſe, buy. 
U is followed bye in virtue, but . wa | 


d. 
Ue is ſometimes mute at the ei of a word, i in 
imitation of the French, as prorogue, Hragekue, 


. 
Y is a vowel, which, as Quintilian 
ters 
we might want without inconvenience, 
I that we have it. It ſupplies the 
E ce of 7 at the end of words, as thy ; 
fore an 7, as dying; and is common. 
ly retained in derivative words where 
it was part of a diphthong in the — 
mitive ; as deftroy, deftroyer ; betray, 
betrayed,- betrayer ; pray, prayer ; 3 Jay, 


Plague, vague, barangue. 


With oe, as boot, hoot, cooler; op has Jayer ; "9, days, 


- being. 


a : 
FOO 
Eg ut ne Tarn — — —— 
. * 


| into 
Is the ſame ſound which the Italians. , 
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_— ing the Saxon vowel 5, which'was com- 


monly uſed where . mr 
ED all old books, 13 TE 


- 


ho "vowel in the beginning or mid- 


ae ſyllable, before two conſonants, is 


commonly ſhort, as opportunity, © © 
In monoſyllables a fingle vowel 
before a ſingle conſonant bo ſhort, as 


| frag, frog. rn a 


Hoya yn wfitmrowine men 
| 27 CONSONANTS: 


20 «1.4 a B. 5 
= "i tie ro hand; ach + * 
It obtains in other languages. 
It is mute in debt, debtar, fubile 
Aube, lan, limb, aha, than, climb, 


$3 


8D, * SP 
1 1 


2 


5 . 5 1nd 7; 9 bac brewk " 


— 


C. 
C has before e and i lo ſound of 
J; as fincerely, centrick "century, cir- 
cular, ciftern, city, A feeity + 
6, and 1, it ſoands' like #, as calm, 


concavity, copper, eee curioſity, 


e e 


" c fright he omitted in the hd without 
bofs, fince one of its ſounds might be ſupplied 
by , and the other by &, but that it 1 


to the eye the etymology of words, as 9 
a, captive from captiv: 18. 


Ch hy a ſound which 1 1s 400 
, as church, chin, crutch. It 


give to the e fimple before i and e, 
as citta, cerro. 

Ch. is. ſounded like 4 in words de- 
rived from the Greek, as chymiſt, 
Scheme, choler. Arch is commonly 


ſounded ar4 before a vowel, as arch- 
angel, and with the Engliſh ſound of 


ch before a conſonant, as archbiſbop. 


Cb, in ſome French words not yet afinilated, 


ſounds like fb, as machine, chaiſe. 


C, according to Engliſh © hy, never 
ick, block, 
which were originally ficke, blocke. In ſuch 


ends a Word; therefore we write 


words C js now mute. 
It is yſed before I and v, as cleck, croſs 


\ Gennnal, Rur ks, f 


before à, 


0 D ni ba 
ho uniform i in its ſound, as At 


Algen. 


; @ ast Gilt 


* e rh 2 
a el. 185 


1 Fuß 


Fig? 14 a | ? - Þ j . 


2 though, nn 2 name e begin. 


, ting with a vowel, it is 8 


by the grammarians among the 
mivowels, vet has this quality 
mute, that it is com modiouſly landed 


before: a liquid, as faſt, fly, freekle. 


. It an unvariable ſound, * except 
er is ſometimes ores neatly as 
0. 

(all enden 8. at 2 A it 5 


n 


em, giant . 


4% 14 


a the . 72 2 nord A* is a. 


hard, as ring, fung, 2 
Before e and 1 the FEY 13 oper. 
tain. | 


before e is ſoft, as . 8 | 


tien, except in gear, geld, geeſe, ger, 
gewgaw, and e 2 


ending in g, as ing, fironger, and 


generally bear t tne end of words, 
as finger, e ore 
6 55 mute els 1, en A. 
foreign. 
G before f is hard, as = 
in giant, antith,. ibbe 4, 
ps To 75, * gilli; wer Lis 


. gingle, to which 3 be a del 
Egypt and g. 


G in the beginning of 1 word. 


hey the ſound of the hard g. 
ghoſtly; in the middle, and — 
. at the end, it is quite filent, as 
though, right, fought, ſpoken 1, 
rite, ſouts. 

2 has _ at the end the ſound 
of f, as Jaughz whence Her re- 
—— the ſame ſound in . 
cough,” trough, Var, . enough, 
fough. 

Het A801 but that in the ori 
ginal pronunciation gb has the force, of a con- 
ſonant deeply guttural, which is s ftill cominyed 


among the Scotch," 
G is uſed before b, % and r. 


n 


and 
ords, 


| Ar, 
ex- 
7 53 


a ded 


word. 


g- a8 
ſome- 
nt, as 
| tho), 


ſound 
ter re- 
niddle; 
enough, 


the ori- 
of a con- 
continued 


U. 


3 


1 is A note of N We td 
that the following vowel muſt be pro- 
nounced with a a — emiſſion of "os 
breath, as bar, 

It ſeldom begins any but the firſt 
ſyllable, in which it is always ſounded 


with a full breath, except in Zeir, | 


herb, heftler, denear, Bund le, honeft, 
humonr, and their derivatives. 


It ſometimes begins middle or final ſyllables in 
words compourided, as b/ockbead; or derived 


S as comprebended, 


F RE bound uniformly like 
the ſoft x, and is therefore a letter uſe- 


leſs, except in etymology, as efacula- 


Fen, be. Jgocund, Juice. 


K. 

K has the ſound of hard e, and is 
uſed before x and i, where, according 
to Engliſh analogy, e would be ſoft; 
as kept, king, rte, fteptich, for fo 
it ſhould be written, not ſccpticl, be- 
cauſe /c is founded like /, as in feent, 


It is uſed before , as knell, knot, but totally 
loſes its ſound in modern pronunciation. , 


K is never doubled; but e is uſed 
before it to ſhorten the vowel by a 
double conſonant, as cockle, pickle, 


1. 


ound as in other langwages. | 


The 9 is to double the / at the end of 
monoſyllables, as kill, will, full. Theſe words 
were originally written hill; wille, fulles, and 
then the e firſt grew filent, and was afterwards 


ording to the analogy of our language, to the 
eint dow. 


L is ſometimes mute, as in 
alf, halves, calves, could, wo 


bould, pſalm, zalk, ſalmon, Falcon, © 


The Saxons, who delighted in guttural ſounds, 
ometimes aſpirated the / at the beginning of 


1 


ordy, as hlap, a ot. bread ; 
d; but ! is now 


L has in Engliſh" the ſame liquid- 


dmitted, the {/ was retained, to give force, ac. 


be A 1 
ced like a weak zi, in which the ch 
ER mages be | 


M. 
e — 


Lo 
N has always the ſame ſound, as 
noble, manners. 


N is — mute after * 
damn, condemn, hymn. Re: \ 


P. 
P has always the ſame found, which 


the Welſh and Germany confound 
with B. 


P is ſometimes mute, as in gſalm, 
and between m and g, as le 


Ph is uſed for F in words derived 


from the Greek, as HOGS: phi 


lanthropy, Philip. 


D, as in other _ ages, is al 

1 angu + 13 Alw 
followed by as, and = 23 Inge 
our Saxon anceſtors well expreſſed by 
cp, cw, as quadrant, queen, equefirian, 
quilt, enquiry, quire, quotidian. 2u is 
never followed by . | 

Aux is ſometimes ſounded, in words 
derived from the French, like 4, as 


* 8 riſtue, cheguer. 
R. 
R has oy ſame rough rating 
found as in ocher tongue 2. | | 


The Saxotis: uſed often to put þ before it, #s 
before / at the beginning of words. 

Rb is uſed in words derived from the Oteek, 
as 'myrrb, myrrbine, catarrhousg rbeum, * 
matick, rbyme. 


Re, at the end of ſome words 42 
rived from the Latin or French, is 
pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, 
Teen ä 


b k 


5 has age found, as ulla, 
As le x ſeldom any 2 
third penlan of 2 groe; — 
plurals of nouns, as trees, e diftreſſes ; the 
b pronouns 


pronoun tis, bie, ours; veurs, us 3: the adyerb 
; and words derived from Latin, as rebus, 
Ila; ; the cloſe being always either in ſe, a 
bouſe, borſe, ot in ſs, as graſs, dreſs, bliſs, 
anciently graſſe, Tu 2 F 


2 ſingle, at the 5 of words, has 
a — ſound, like that of æ, as 
trees, eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus, 
N 

- It ſeunds like xz before ibn, if a 
vowel goes before, as intru/ion ; and 
like /, if it follows a eat as 
converſion. _ .. 

It ſounds like x ; i: vor e 8 as 
refuſe, and before y final, as re; and 
in thoſe words, bo/om, d efire, aviſdom , 


priſon, priſouer, prijent, present, _— 
* 


Iti is the peculiar * wh 2 chat it may es 
' founded before all conſonants, except x and z 
in which ſis compriſed, x being anly ks, and & 
a hard or groſs ſ. This ſ is therefore termed by 


grammarians ſuæ poteſtatis litera ;- the reaſon of 


| which the learned Dy. Clarke erroneouſly ſuppoſ- 

ed to be, that in ſome words it might be doubled 

at pleaſure. Thus we find in feveral languages : 
ECimuyery ſcatter, ſdegno, ſdrucciolo, 2 


7 gombrure, ſgranare, ſhake, ſlumber, ſmell, 
8 Pace, L ſpring, ſqueeze, ſhrew, 
, fep, ftrength » #ramen, foentura, ſwell, 


is mute in . re Hul. 
viſcount. ; 79 


a FE 


18 * . a 
T has its  cultmary ſound, as ; take, 
temptation. 
before a yowel has the Chak of 
F, a8 Salvation, except an 172 goes before, 
as queſtion, excepting likewiſe N 
tives from words ant in ty, 
mighty mightier. 0 
Th has two ſounds; the one ſoft, 
, thus, whether ; the other hard, as 
thing, think, The ſound is ſoft in 
theſe words, then, thence,' and there, 
with their derivatives and compounds, 
and in that, theſe, thou, tbee, thy, 
thine, their, they, this, theſe, them, 
though, thus; and in all words between 


between y and a vowel, as A 

In other words it is hard, as thick, 
_ #bunger, faith, faithful. Where it is 
og va the.cng of a word an 4 


28 enen 70 


- 


A J G R A M M AR F THE a ; 


bf 


. Y » , 


two vowels, as father, whether ; and © 


dient maſt be added,” as breath, 
breathe ; cloth; clothe. bo 4102 k 6 


5 . 
V has a ſound of near affinity to 
wat of V, vain, vanity, 


© From F 1 in the Iſlandick alphabet, v is e 


i diſtinguiſhed by a Kerken point. 


Fr W. 

| of au, which in 1 is ofien 
an undoubted vowel, ſome gramma- 
rians have doubted whether 1 it ever be 
a conſonant; and not rather as it is 
called a double # or oz, as water may 
be reſolved into ouater; but letters of 
the ſame ſound are always reckoned 
conſonants in other alphabets : and it 
may be obſerved, that wv follows a 
vowel without any hiatus or difficulty 
of utterance, as froſty winter. 

Wh has a ſound accounted peculiar 
to the Engliſh, which the Saxon better 
expreſſed by hp, Hab, as what, whence, + 
whiting ; in whore only, and ſome- 
times in ah Y/ome, wh is founded like 
a ene b. 55 


— 


X. 
X begins no Engliſh word; it has 
the found of ks, as axle, extraneous, 


, when it follows a conſonant, i is 
a vowel; when i it precedes either vowel 
or diphthong, i is a conſonant; as ye, 
young . It is thought by ſome to be 
in all caſes: a vowel. But it may be 
obſerved of y as of ny, that it follows 
a vowel without any hiatne, as ref 


yours, 


The chief argument by which. 9 and y ap- 
pear to be always vo is, that the ſounds 
which they are ſuppoſed to have as conſonants, 
cannot be uttered after a vowel, like that of all 
other conſonants z thus we for. tu, ut; do, odd; 
but in wed, outs the two ſounds of WW have no 
reſemblance to each other. | 


22 
2 begins n no word originally Eng- 
liſh; it has the ſound, as its name 
ixxard or / hard expreſſes, of an / 
uttered wWirn cloſer compreſſion n 
the 


ah, the palite by the tongue, as freeze 
5 froze. ; Ps „ | : * 


. In, orthography I have ſuppoſed o 


2-0 0 5 Or 
5 Ju utterance of words, to be included; ortho- 
5 being Boe the art of expreſſing certain 
4 ſounds by proper characters. I have therefore 
K only obſerved in what words any of the letters are 
| : mute. 
N Moſt of the writers of Engliſh grammar have 
iven long tables of words pronounced otherwiſe 
1 * they are written, and ſeem not ſufficiently 
often to have conſidered, that of Engliſh, as of all 
mma- living tongues, there is a double pronunciation, 
be one curſory and colloquial, the other regular and 
_— folemn, The curſory pronunciation is always 
$ 1 18 vague and uncertain, being made different in 
r may different mouths by negligence, unſkilfulneſs, or 
ters of affectation. The ſolemn pronunciation, though 
koned by go means immutable and permanent, is yet 
d it 3% 0 leſs remote. from the orthography, and 
and! leſs liable to capricious innovation. They have 
lows a however generally formed their tables according 
fculty to the curſary ſpeech of thoſe with whom they 
happened to converſe z/ and concluding that the 
eculiar whole nation combines to vitiate language in one 
| manner, have often eſtabliſhed the jargon of the 
better loweſt of the people as the model of ſpeech. 
whence, \ For pronunciation the beſt general rule is; to 
ſome- conſider thoſe, as the moſt elegant ſpeakers, who 
ed like deviate leaſt from the written words. 
ER There have been many ſchemes offered for the 
emendation and ſettlement of our orthography, 
s which, like that of other nations, being formed 
1 by chance, or according to the fancy of the 
it has earlieft writers in rude ages, was at firſt 
n = . various and uncertain, and is yet ſufficiently ir- 
ag regular. OF. theſe reformers ſome have endea- 
voured to accommodate- orthography better to 
0 the pronunciation, without confidering that this 
nant, is is to meaſure by a ſhadow, to take that for a 
er vowel model or ſtandard which is changing while they 
; 4 apply it. Others, leſs abſurdly indeed, but with 
N 85 equal unlikelihood of ſucceſs, have endeavoured 
ne to be to proportion the number of letters to that of 
may be ſounds,” that every found may have its own 
t ws aracter, and every character a le ſound. 
y — uch would LEY ER. e's new lan- 
, | guage to be formed by a ſynod of grammarians 
upon principles of ſcience.» But who can hope 
to prevail on nations to change their practice, 
and f. and make all their old books uſeleſs ? or what 
the ſounds Bl advantage would a new orthography procure equi- 
conſonants, BE valent to the confuſion and perplexity of ſuch an 
> that of all alteration ? - + 
e; do, odd; Some of theſe ſchemes I ſhall however ex- 
f have 10 hibit, which may be uſed according to the di- 
1 verſities of genius, as a guide to reformers, or 
terrour to innovator̃s. 5 
One of the firſt who propoſed a ſcheme of 
ally Eng- regular orthography, was Sir Thomas Smith, 
, 1 ſecretary of Rate to Queen Elizabeth, a man of 
its n real learning, and much practiſed in gramma- 
, of an J tical diſquifitions. Had he written the follow- 
reſſion n ing ines according to his ſcheme, they would 
2 t 0 


have appeared thus: 


ENGLISH TONGUE 


At length Eraſmus, that great injur d name, ry 
The glory of the prieſthood; and the ſhame, 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage, - 
At lengs Eraſmus, Sat gret ingurd nam, 
ae glort of She prefthiid, and 8e zam, 
Stemmd 8e wild torrent of a barb'rous az 
And droy $0s höli Vandals off 8e tig, 
After him another mode of writing was of- 
fered by Dr. Gill, the celebrated maſter of: 
St, Paul's ſchool. in London; which I cannot 
repreſent exactly for want of types, but will ap- 
proach as nearly as I can, by means of charac- 
ters now in uſe, ſo as to make it underſtood, ex- 
hibiting two ſtanzas of Spenſer in the reformed 
orthography. | 


Spenſer, book: iii. canto 8. 


a 44 i | 
Unthankful wretch, ſaid he, is this the meed, 
With which her ſovereign mercy thou doſt quite? 
Thy life ſhe ſaved by her gracious, deed 3; --// 
But thou doſt ween with villanous deſpight, : 
To blot her honour, and her heav'nly ght. 
Die, rather die, than ſo dilloyally _ * 
Deem of her high deſert, or ſeem ſo light. 
Fair death it is to ſhun more ſhame; then dle. 
Die, rather die, than ever love diſloyally.;, .. 

But if to love diſloyalty it be, 1 . 
Shall I then hate her that from deathes door 
Me brought ? ah ! far be ſuch reproach from me. 
What can I leſs do, than her love therefore, 
Sith I her due reward cannot reſtore? | 
Die, rather die, and dying do her ſerve, 

Dying her ſerve, and living her adore. 

Thy life ſhe gave, thy life ſhe doth deſerve; 

Die, rather die, than ever from her. ſervice. 
; _ {werve. 


Vnhankful wreo, ſaid hj, iz $is Se mja, 
Wih wid her foverain mirſfi You. duſt qujt? - 
Di ljf rj ſaved bj her graſius djd; 1 
But Sou duſt wen wih vilenus diſpjt, 
Tu blot her honor, and har heunlj libt. 
Dj, raster dj, Ben ſo diſloialj, 
Djm of her hib dezert, or ſm ſo libt. s 
Fair deh it iz tu pun mor ram; Sen dj. 
Dj, rar dj, Sen «ver luv diſloialj. 
But if tu lub diſloialtj it bj, 
Sal 1 San hat her Sat from deSez dr 
Mj broubt? ah ! far bj ſus repro> from mj. 
Wat kan I les du F en her lun Berfar, 
Siþ I her du reward kanot reftwr ? 
Dj, .raSer dj, and djig du her ſiry, 
Djig her ſerp, and livig her ador. 
D Yr gav, $j hf 1j dub dezerv;z | + 
Dj, rader dj, Sin tber from her ſervis ſwerY, 

Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, 
man who did not want an underſtanding which 
might have qualified him for better employment? 
He ſeems to have been more ſinguine than his 
ET for he printed his book according 

2 's 


to 


But whenſoever you have occaſion to trouble 
their patience, or to come among. them _ 


troubled, it is better to porn your guard, 
than to truſt to their end, Per the ſafe- 
guard of your face, which they have moſt mind 
unto, provide a purſehood, made of coarſe 
boultering, to be drawn and knit about your 
collar, which for more ſafety is to be lined 

dint the eminent parts with woollen clath. 


and half a yard long, to reach round by the tem- 
ples and forehead, from one ear to the other; 


which being ſowed in his place, join unto it two 


Mort pieces of the ſame breadth under the eyes, 
fer the balls of the cheeks, and then ſet another 
piece about the breadth of a ſhilling againſt the 
top of the noſe, At other times, when they 
are not angered, a little piece half a quarter 
broad, to cover the eyes and parts about them, 

may ſexve though it be in the heat of the day. 


Bot penſoëver you hav* occafion to trubble 
Beir patienc', or to com among Sem beeing 
trublod, it is better to ſtand upon your Bard; 
Fan to truſt to Veir gentlenes. For 8e ſaf gard 


of your fac', pio Sey hav” 'moſt mind' unto, 


provid” a purſehocd, mad* of coorſe boultering, 
to bee drawn and knit about your collar, pio for 
mor* ſaf*ty'is to bee lined” againſt 8“ eminent 
parts wir woollen elov. Pirſt cut a peec* about 
an ins and a half broad, and half a yard long, 
to reas round by Be temples and for head, from 
one ear to 8e over; 'pi> beeing ſowed in his 
plac', join unto It two peeces of the ſam” 
breadr under Ve eys, for the bals of Ye cheeks, 
and then ſet an oFer peec* about 8e breadr of a 
ming againſt the top of Be noſe, At oßer 
. tim's, pen ðey ar* not angered, 'a little piec' half 

a quarter broad, to cover Ve eys and parts about 
them, may ſerve Sowg. it be in Se heat of Se 
day. © Butler on the Nature and Properties of 
Bees. 1634. | 328, ho 


Ins the time of Charles I. there was a very 
prevalent inclination to change the orthography ; 
as appears, among other books, in ſuch editions 
of the works of Milton as were publiſhed by 
himſelf. Of theſe reformers every man had his 
own ſcheme ; but they agreed in one general 
defign of accommodating the letters to the pro- 
nunciation, by ejecting ſuch as they thought 


ſuperfluous. Some of them would have written 


theſe lines thus: * | 


| Al the erth 
Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais. 


Biſhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work 
of the philoſophical language, propoſed, without 
expe&ng to be followed, a regular orthography ; 
by which the Lord's prayer is to be written thus; 

> 1 Sh | 


cut a piece about an inch and a half broad, 


We have fince had no general reformers ; hut 
ſame ingenious men have endeavoured to def 
well of their country, by writing honor 
labor for honour and labour, red — rend in the 
preter · tenſe, ſais for ſays, repete for „ en- 
— for explain, or . for declaim. Of 
theſe it may be faid, that as they have done no 
good, they have done little harm; both becauſe 
they have innovated little, and becauſe few have 
followed them. : ; 7 , 
The Engliſh language has properly no dialects; 
the ſtyle of writers has no profeſſed diverſity in 
the uſe of words or of their flexions and ter- 
minations, nor differs but by different degrees of 
ſkill or care. The oral diction is uniform in no 
ſpacious country, but bas leſs variation in Eng- 
land than in moſt other nations of equal extent. 
The language of the northern counties retains 
many words now out of uſe, but which are 
commonly of the genuine Teutonick race, and 
is N — with à pronunciation which now 
ſeems harſh and rough, but was properly uſed 
by our anceftors. The northern ſpeech is there- 
fore not barbarous but obſolete. The ſpeech in 
the weſtern provinces ſeems to differ from the 
general diction rather by a depraved pronuncia- 
tion, than by any real difference which letterg 
would expreſs. _ pL 


BTYMOLOGY. 


TYMOLOGY teaches the 

deduction of one word from 
another, and the various modifications 
by which the ſenſe of the ſame word 
is diverſified ; as, horſe, harſes ; F love, 
I boved. Ny ol 


oy the ARTICLE. 


The En liſh have two articles, an 
or a, and zhe. 


An, As 
A has an indefinite fignification, 
and means one, with ſome reference 
to more; as This is a good book, that 
is, one among the beoks that are good. 
He 'wwas killed by a fword, that is, 
eme ſword. This is a better book for 
4 man than à bey, that is, for one of 
thoſe that are men than one ase that 
are boys. An army might enter without 
refiftance, that is, any army. 36 
In the ſenſes in which we uſe a or 
an in the ſingular, we ſpeak in the 
. plural 


„ 


; 


BY NGLI 8H 
plural without an article; as, theſe are 


good books. 


have mid as" the en becauſe it 
is only the Saxon an, or een, one, applied to a 
new uſe, as the German ein, and the French un; 
the n being cut off before a conſonant in the 
ſpeed of utterance. 


Gram arians of the laſt age direct, 
that an ſhould be uſed before 7 
— it appears that the Engliſh 
Ns aſ Wn leſs. A is till uſed 
before the filent þ, as, an herb, an 
honeft man : but otherwiſe a : as, 


4 horſe, g horſe, my kingdom for a 
; horſe. Shakeſpeare. 


An or à can only be joined with a 
ſingular, the correſpondent plural is 


the noun without an article, as 7 


avant a pen, I want pens : or with the 


pronominal adjective Jome, as 4 Want 
ſome Pens: 


Tus has a particular and definite 
ſignification. 
Ti be fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal 


taſte 


Pranght death into the world. 
5 Milton. 


That is, 1 9 Fruit, and 
this world in which we live. So He 
giveth fodder for the cattle, and green 


herbs for the u/e of man; that is, for 


thoſe beings that ay cattle, * his uſe 
that is man. 


The is uſed in beck numbers. 
I am as free as Nature rſt made 
man, 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude be- 
an, 
When wild in woods the noble ſa- 
vage ran. D den. 


Many words are uſed without arti- 
cles; as, 

1. Proper names, as John, Alex- 
ander, Longinus, Ariſtarchus, Jeruſa- 
lem, Athens, Rome, London. God is 
uſed as a proper name, | 

2. Abſtrat names, as Blackneſs, 
7 iichcraft, virtue, vice, beauty, ug- 


Acc. Magiſtros, 


T ONO UE. 


lineſs; love, hatred, anger, goodnatiire, 
_ | 

3. Words in which nothing bat the 
mere being of any thing is im ied 2 
This is not Ster, bat water; This is 


not brafe, but feel. 


Of Nouns SUBSTANTIVES- 


The relations of Engliſh nouns to 
words going before or following are 
not expreſſed by caſes, or changes of 
termination, but as in moſt © the 
other European languages by 


prepo- 
ſitions, _ wy may be ſaid ns ane 


a genitive c 


Nom. Magifter, 2 Miter, the Maſter, 
Gen. Magiltri, of « Maſter, of the Maſter. 
or Maſters, the Maſters, 

Dat. Magiſtro, to a Maſter, tro the Maſter. 
Acc. Magiftram, 2 Maſter, the Maſter. 
Voc. Magifter, Maſter, O Maſter. 
Abl. Magi an a Maſter, from the 
os # [ Maſters 


Nom. Magiſtrl, Maſters, the Maſters. 
Gen, Magiſtrorum, of Maſters, of the Maſters. 
Dat. Magiſtris, to Maſters, to the Maſters. 
Maſters, the Maſters, 


Voc. Magiſtri, Maſters, 0 Maſters. 


Abl. Magiſtris, from Maſters, from the Maſters. | 


Our nouns are therefore only de- 
.clined thus: 14 
Maſter, Gen. Maſters. Plur. Maſters. 
Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur. Scholars, 


Theſe genitives are U written with a 
mark. of elifion, maſter's, ſcholar's, according to 
an opinion long received, that the 's is a con- 
tration of his, as the Soldier" s valcur, for the 
ſoldier his valour : but this cannot be the true 
original, becauſe 3 is put to female nouns, 
Woman's beauty ; the Virgin's delicacy ; Haughty 
Juno's unrelenting bate: and collective nouns, 
as Women's paſſiors z the rabble's inſolence;_ the 
multitude's folly ; in all theſe caſes it is apparent 


chat bis cannot be underſtood. We ſay likewiſe 


the foundation frengtb, the diamond 's luſtre, the 
winter's ſeverity; but in theſe caſes bis may be 
underſtood, he and his having formerly been 
applied to neuters in the place now ſupplied by it 
and its, 

The learned, the ſagacious Wallis, to whom 
every Engliſh grammarian owes a tribute of reve- 
rence, calls this modification of the noun, an 
adjective poſſeſſive 3; I think with no more pro- 
priety than he might have applied the ſame to 


the genitive in equitum decus, Troje orit, or any 


other Latin genitive. Dr. Lowth, on the other 
part, ſuppoſes the poſſeſſive pronouns mine and 
thine to pe genitive caſes, 5 


A GR AM M AR OF THE 


This termination of the noun ſeems to con- 
Aitute a real genitive indicating poſſeſſion. It is 
derived to us from thoſe; who declined mid, a 
fit b; Gen. pmiter, of 4 faith; Plur. 
mer, or rmisar, ſmiths; and fo in two 
ether of their ſeven declenſions. | 

It is a farther confirmation of this opinion, 
that in the old poets both the genitive and plural 
were longer by a ſyllable than the original word ; 
Anitis, for knight's, in Chaucer; /eavis, for 
len- ue, in Spenſer. _ _.. 36181. 24 - 
When a word ends in 3, the genitive may 
de the ſame with the nominative, as Yenus 
temple. ff mY . * 


The plural is formed by adding 5, 


- 


as table, tables; fie, flits ; fer, 


fers; wood, words ; or es Where : 
could not otherwiſe be ſounded, as 
after ch, s, ſb, x, 2 ;. after e ſounded 
| Hke 3, and g like /; the mute e 1s 
vocal before 5," as lauce, lances; out- 
Fae, eur. OE 


' The: formation of the plural and adjective 
fingular is the ſame. . 
A few words yet make the plural in x, as men, 
amen, onen, ſcuine, and more anciently cyen and 
Fhis formation is that / which generally 
prevails in the Teutonick dialects. 
Words that end in / commonly 
form their plural by ves, as loaf, 
have; galfi calue . 


Except a few, muff, mußt; chief, chiefs. 
So boofy roof, proof, relief, miſchief, puff, cuff, 
dwarf, handkerchief, grief. 

Irregular plurals are teeth from tootb, lice from 
teufe, mice from mouſe, geeſe from gooſe, feet from 
Net, dice from die, pence from penny, brethren 
from brother, children from child. | f 


Pluxals ending in's have no geni- 
tives; but we ſay, Womens excel- 

lencies, and Weigh the mens wits againſt 
tbe ladies bairs. 55 


Dr. Wallis thinks tbe Lords“ bouſe may be ſaid 
for the houſe of Lords; but ſuch phraſes are not 
now in uſe; and ſurely an Engliſh ear rebels 
againſt them. They would commonly produce 
a troubleſome - ambiguity, as the Lord's bouſe 


may be the bcuſe of Lords, or the bouſe of 4 


Lord. Beſides that the mark of elifion is im- 
proper, for in the Lord: bouſe nothing is cut off. 

Some Engliſh ſubſtantives, like thoſe of many 
ether- languages, change their termination as 
they expreſs different ſexes; as prince, princeſs 3 
actor, actreſs; lion, lioneſs 3 hero, beroines. To 
thefe mentioned by Dr. Lowth may be added 
arbitreſs, poetreſs, chauntreſs, duchejs, tigreſs, 
governeſs, tutreſs, jeereſs, authoreſs, traytreſs, 


3 "= 


4 
and perhaps others. Of theſe variable termins· 
tions we have only a ſufficient number to make 
us feel our want, for when we ſay of a woman 
that ſhe is a phileſopher, an aftronomer, a builder, 
a weaver, a dancer, we perceive an impro- 
priety in the termination which we cannot 
avoid; but we can ſay that ſhe is an architect, 
a botaniſt, a ſtudent, becauſe theſe terminations 
have not annexed to them the notion of ſex. In 
words which the neceſſities of life are often 
requiting, the ſex is diſtinguiſhed not by rn 
terminations but by different names, as a bull, 
a cow, a horſe, a mare; equus, equa; a cock, a 
ben ; and ſometimes by pronouns prefixed, as 4 
he-goat, à ſhe: goat. tf f 
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Adijectives in the Engliſh language 
are wholly indeclinable; having nei- 
ther caſe, gender, nor number, and 
being added to ſubilantives in all re- 
lations, without any change; as, a 
good jawoman,- good - women, of a good 
woman; a goed man, good men, of 
good men. NS: 


Die Cempariſon of | Adjettives, 

The comparative degree of ad- 
jectives is formed by adding er, the 
ſoperlative by adding ef, to the po- 
ſitive; as, fair, fairer, faireſ.; love- 
ly, lovelier, lovelief; beet, ſweeter, 


ſweete; low, lower, lowe/t 3 high, 


Some words are irregularly com- 

pared; as good, better, beſt; bad, 
worſe, worſt ; little, Jeſs, leaſt; near, 
nearer, next; much, more, moſt ; many 
(for moe), more (for moer), moſt (for 
moeſt) ; late, later, lateſt or laſt. 
Some comparatives form a ſuper- 
lative by adding moſt, as nether, ne- 
thermoſt; outer, outmoſt ; under, un- 
dermaſt; up, upper, uppermoſt ; fore, 
former, foremoſt, 

Mot is ſometimes added to a ſub- 
ſtantive, as topmoſt, fonthmoſt. 

Many adjectives do not admit of 
compariſon by terminations, and, are 
only compared by more and moſt, ag 
benevolent, more benevolent, moſt be- 
nevolent. 1 

All adjectives may be compared by 
more and moſt, even when they have 
comparatives and ſuperlatives regu- 
larly formed ; as fair; fairer, or more 


Fair; faireſt, or moſt fair. 


Jn 


S — 2 . 2 ww Xt 4 Gs att wail 


la adjtRives chat admit a regular\compariſon, 
—— is oftener uſed than the 
ſuperlative-meſt, as more fair is often written for 


fairer, than moft fair for faireſt 


The compariſon of adjectives 1s 
very uncertain: and being much re- 
pulated by conimodiouſneſs of utter- 
ance, or agreeableneſs of ſound, 1s not 
eaſily reduced to rules. 


* 


Monoſyllables are commonly com- 


ared. | 
Polyſyllables, or words of more 
than two ſyllables, are ſeldom com- 
pared otherwiſe than by more and 
moſt, as deplorable, more deplorable, 
moſt deplorable. | 

'Difſyllables are ſeldom compared 
if they terminate in /ome, as fulſome, 
roilſome ; in ful, as careful, /pleenful, 
dreadful; in ing, as trifling, charm- 
ing; in ous, as porous; in lei, as 
careleſs, harmleſs ; in ed, as wretched ; 
in id, as candid; in al, as mortal ; 
in ent, as recent, fervent ; in ain, as 
certain; in ive, as miſſive; in dy, as 
ewoody ; in fy, as pay; in ky, as 
rocky, except lucky; in my, as roomy 3 
in ay, As ſeinny ; in py, as ropy, ex- 


cept happy; in ry, as hoary. 


Some comparatives and ſyperlatives are yet 


. found in good writers formed without regard to 


the foregoing rules; but in a language ſubjected 
fo little and fo lately to grammar, ſuch anoma- 
lies muſt frequently occur. ; | | 
So ſhady is compared by Milton. 
' She in ſaadieft covert hid, 
Tun'd her nocturnal note. 
And virtuous, | 
What the wills to ſay or do, 
Seems wiſeſt, wirtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt. 
; P ar ad. Loft. „ 
So trifling by Ray, who is indeed of no great 
authority. 155 
It is not ſo decorous, in reſpect of God, that 
be ſhould immediately do all the meaneſt and 
triflingeft things himſelf, without making uſe of 
any inferior or ſubordinate miniſter. Ray on Crea. 
Famous, by Milton. 
I ſhall be named among the famouſe/# ; 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals. Agoniſtes. 
Thofe have the inventiveſt heads for all pur- 
poſes, and roundeſt tongues in all matters. 
CAR p01 Aſcham's: Schoolmaſter. 
Mortal, by Bacon. um en | 
The mortaleſt poiſons practiſed by the Weſt 
Indians, have ſome mixture of the blood, fat, 
er fleſh of man, | Bacon. 


Parad. Loſt. 


ENGLISH 


TON GU E. 


Natural, by Wotton. ye OS Kt: 

I will now deliver a few of the propereſt and 
naturalleſt conſiderations that belong to this 
piece. | Watton's Arcbitetture. 
Wretched, by Jobnſon. | 

The tvretcheder are the contemners of alt 
helps ; ſuch as preſuming on their own naturals, 
deride diligence, and mock at terms when they 
underſtand not things» B. Johnſons 
FOR by Milton. 4 

e have ſuſtain'd one day in doubtful fight, 

What heav'n's great king hath poww'rfullef to 

ſend | 

Again us from about his throne. Parad. Loft. 

The termination in ifþ may be accounted in 
ſome ſort a degree of compariſon, by which the 
fignification is diminiſhed below the poſitive, as 


| black, blackiſh, or tending to blackneſs; ſalr, 


ſaltiſh, or having a little taſte of falt: they 
therefore admit no compariſon. This termina- 
tion is feldom added butito words expreſſing fen- 
fible qualities, nor often to words of above one 


fyllable, and is ſcarcely uſed in the ſolemn or 
fublime ſtyle, 


Of PRONOUNS. +30 
Pronouns, in the Engliſh language, 
are, J. thou, he, with their ors. 
ave, ye, they; it, who, which, awhat, 
whether, whoſoever, whathoever, my, 
mine, our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, 
his, her, hers, their, theirs, this, that, 
other, another, the ſame, ſome. 


The pronouns perſonal are irregularly 


inflected. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 8 1 We 
Accuſ. an er 
oblique caſes. Me Us 
Nom. 5 Thou Ye 
Oblique. - Thee You 


You is commonly uſed in modern writers for 
ye, particularly in the language of ceremony, 
where the ſecond perſon plural is uſed for tho 
ſecond perſon fingular, You are my friend. 

Singular. Plural, _ 
Nom. He They 0 Applied to 
Obligue. Him Them F maſculines. 
Nom. She They | Applied ta 
OZlique, Her Them { feminines. 
Nom. Te They 


Applied to 
Obligae. Its Them 


_ neuters or 

"Os things. 
For it the practice of ancient wri- 

ters was to uſe he, and for its, his. 

| The 
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The poſſeffive pronouns, like other 
adjectives, 3 caſes or change 
of termination. 5 "ff 

The poſſeſſive of the firſt perſon is 

„mine, our, ours; of the ſecond, 
thy, think, you, yours ; of the third, 
from be, his, from fe, her, and hers, 


and in the plural heir, theirs, for 


both ſexes. 


Our, yours, bers, theirs, are- uſed when the 
fubſtantive preceding is ſeparated by a verb, as 
Theſe are our books. Theſe books are ours. Vour 
children excel ours in ftature, but. ours ſurpaſs 
yours in learning. | | 

Ours, yours, bers, theirs, notwithitanding 
their ſeeming plural termination, are applied 
equally to ſingular and plural ſubſtantives, as 
F his book is ours. Theſe books are ours. 

Mine and thine were formerly uſed before a 
. vowel, as mine amiable lady: which though now 
diſuſed in proſe, might be till properly continued 
in poetry: they are uſed as 9urs, and yours, 
when they are referred to a ſubſtantive preceding, 
a3, thy houſe is larger than mine, but my garden 
is more ſpacious than thine. | 


Their and theirs are the poſſeſſives 
likewiſe of they, when they is the plu- 
ral of it, and are therefore applied to 
things. 3 3 

Pronouns relative are, who, which, 
what, whether, whoſoever, what/oever. 


+... + Singular and plural. 
Nom. Who 
Gen. Whoſe 
Other obligue caſes, —-Whom 
Nom. | Which 
Gen. Of which, or whoſe 
Other oblique caſes. Which. 


- Whe is now uſed in relation to perſons, and 
evbich in relation to things; but they were 
anciently confounded, At leaft it was common 
to ſay, the man which, though I remember no 
example of, the thing v. bt 


M boſe is rather the poetical than regular 
genitive of which: e 


$4 Thefait 5:12 1. 
Of that forbidden tree, qvboſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. Milton, 


Whether is only uſed in the nominative and 
accuſative cafes; and has no plural, being 
applied only to one of a number, commonly to 
one of two, as Whether of theſe is left I know 
„ T chooſe * It is now almoſt 


What, whether relative'or interro- 
gative, is without variation. 


Whoſcever, abbatſoe ver, being com- 


pounded of awho or what, and ſoewer, 
follow the rule of their 6 Fre 


Singular, Plural. 
| 558 2 5 | Theſe 
In all casi, J Other Tow. 

Whether | 


The plural others is not uſed but when it is 
referred to a ſubſtantive preceding, as I have 


ent other borſes. I have not ſen | 
m others. e ne 2 5 a 


; Another, being only an other, has 
no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with 
certain particles; have a relative and 
eee uſe. Hereof, herein, here- 
'y, hereafter, herewith, thereof, therein 
thereby,” thereupon, therewith, foe ee, 
4wherein, whereby, whereupon, where- 
with, which ſignify, of this, in this, 
&c. f that, in that, &c. of which, 
in which, &c. Ras 

Therefore and wherefore, which are 


properly there for and where for, for 


that, for which, are now reckoned 
conjunctions, and continued in uſe. 
The reſt ſeem to be paſſing by degrees 
into neglect, though proper, alefal, 
and analogous. . They are referred 
both to fingular and plural antecedents. 
There are two more words uſed only 
in conjunction with pronouns, bau 
and /elf. 5 3 | 
Own is added to poſſeſſives, both 
ſingular and plural, as my own hand, 
our own. houſe. It is emphatical, and 
implies a ſilent contranety or oppo- 
fition'; as, I live in my own 7. 
that is, not in a hired houſe. This I 
did with my own hand, that is, with- 
out help, or not by proxy. > 
Self is added ts poſſeſſives, as my= 
elf, yourſelves ; and iſometimes to 
perſonal pronouns, as ima! , itſelf, 
8 os then, like own, ex- 
preſſes. emphaſis and oppoſition, as 
1 did this myſelf, that ug 1 another ; 
or it forms a reciprocal. pronoun, as 
Me burt ourſelves by dai rage. 


Himſelf 


ENGLISH TONGUE: 


Himſelf, itſelf. thimſeivts, is 2 by 
Wallis to be put by corruptie his, , 
elf, their ſelves; fo that Jef is alway . e. 


| | ſtantive. This ſeems juſtly obſeryed, 55 

6 | ſay, He came \ himſelf; Himſelf pn . 
where accuſati v. 
Ab: Tv 4 x 

by 8 of the Vasa. 20: ms 


Esogliſn L. Ns en a e 
or neunter; 26. L. Angie. The neu- 
ters are formed like me active. 


Moſt verbs A ene may ae " 


ify condition ar . and become veuteri; 

425 roy love 3 Arite, 1 as am now ah. 

y Verbs: have r two tenſes in- 

a flected in their terminations, the pre- 

1s ſent, and, ſimple preterite.; the other 

tenſes, are. compounded. of the auxi- 

3 liary verbs have, Gall, will, let, may, 
| 


can, and the infiniüve bf. the ative or 
neuter verb. 


The paſſive vdiee is formed by 
joinisg the participle preterite ve "the 
ſubſtantive oaks as Pam loved. \ 


To bow, oF lk Mood. 
brate, 


Plur. Ve have, 7 have, they have, 


Has is a termination corrupted from baths. but 
now more 1 detk in verfe and proſe, 


. Simple Preterite.. 33 
ol + ® is thou, badſt, be had 3 FE 


= ur. He. had, Je "kad, thy, had. 


bn pound Preterite. 
Sig, 2 bave bad, thou haſt had, b 
neden bath had; 
Pr. . hwve had, ot have had, 
they rl VIE n 


Preter⸗ 
Sing. 1 bad > "4 Eben had, py 


Plur. We had Bad, e had Ke 
bel. 5 thy 


143 þ 2 + 


bono ZR Flare," | 


# 7 ill £% 
901 8 * 


Sung. 
6 „ * n bares 
ie 


the variations of aa and 41. % Bs. 


Tenſe. - 37 
Sing. 25 have, thou halt, behath i ; 


gur. 1 ſhall hm hou ſhalt have, 
Pie. | ha ſhal gong 2 50 bal e 
tber th | haves + : 


Fir. We will have, ye will have, 
124 1 > ':0phay will have. 
tp reading theſe futute tenſes may be obſerved 


- 


Imperative Mood. 

cin Have er have 2 let bin 
have; A 

. * us have, N or haue Jes 
Conjonttive Mood. 


* have; bon aw he have; 


Fler. We have, ye have, they have. 


Fuel the Indicative. 


Preterite Compound. 
* { have had, thou rave had, be 
a have bad 

Plur. We have had, ye bare had, 

1 have nad. 

F uture, | | 

Sing. 2 hall have, : as in ile 

11 
She, J ſhall have had, thou malt 


buaye had, he ſhall have had; 
Flur. We ſhall have had, ye ſhall 
. have had, hey ſhall have had. 


2 - Potential. 
The potemtial form of ſpeaking is 
Xen by may, can, in the preſent ; 
ight, could, or heuld, in the 
Aterdrice, joined with the infinitive 
mood of the verb. 


feat) | 
8 I may: dove, thou mayſt have, 
he may have; 
We may have, ye may have, 
4 * may have. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


— wp 
* 


* 


Pfeterite. 18 
Sing. 7 -mithr have, thou mi Zhen 
made, 5 might have; 
Plur. 2 P might have, qe might have, 

N * 3 have, 

Sing. 1 can have, thes cant hare, 


he can have; 


can have, 
C Preter- 


Second future. 
1 wilt have. uche, be Plur. Ws can have, ye can have, tby 


* 
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: LE Preterite., 

dur . 1 could have, thou couldft have, 

ta be could have; we 

Plur. We could have, ye could have, 
| they « could have. 


In like manner f i united to 


the verb. 
There is likewiſe a a6 Preterite. 


Sing. I ſhould have had, thou ſnouldſt 
| have had, be ſhould have had; 
Plar. We ſhould have had, 'ye ſhould 
wy had, they ſhould have 
a 


Ia like manner we uſe; I might . 


have had; I could have had, & 88 


SOON Infinitive Mena. 
Preſent. To have. 
Preterito. To have had. 


Participle preſent. Having. 
Participle preterite. H ad. 


Verb active. To. love. 


Indicative. Preſent. 
Sing. J love, thox;loveſt, he loveth 
„les; 


Pur. We love, Je love, thy love. h 


© Preterite ſomple.®” © 
Sing: I loved, hon lovedit, he loved; 
Plur. We loved, ye loved, they loved. 


Preterperfet SOS 165 bare loved, 9/4 


Prrterplap f. had loved, Ee. 0 
Future. 
wot love, Sc c. 


Imperative. 


Sing. Love or love thou, let Bim love; 
Plur. Let us love, l6ve or love ye, he. 


them love. n 


Conjunctive. Preſant. 
Sing. T love, D love, he love; 
Plur. We love, ye love, they love. 
Preterite ſimple, as in the Indicative, 


Preterite compound. I have loved, Se. | 


Future. I ſhall love, Ec. 


Second Future. I ſhall have loved, 2 4 


Potential. 
as, I may or. can love, Se. 


J ſhall love, &c. 1 will 


Infinitive. 
nee To love. 
1 ** W 

articip ent. VID 
Partitipli paſt. Loved. . 

The paſſive is formed by the addi- 
tion of t 
different tenſes of the verb to be, which 
muſt therefore be here exhibited. 


Indicative. Preſent. 
*Sing. Jam, thow art, be is; 
Flur. We are er be, ye are or be, 
they are or be. 
The plural be is now little in uſe. 


l Preterite. 
Sing. 1 was, thou waſt or wert, he was; 
Plar. We were, ye were, they were. 


Wert is p of the conjunctive mood, and 
ought not 2 eule in the indicative. ah 


Preterite compound. I have Ve, e. 
Preterpluperfe2. I had been, & 
Future. 1 ſhall or will be, Se. | 


3 Imperative. 
Be t bes; let im be; 
Let uf be; de ye; ler them be. 


Conjundtiye. Preſent. 
I be, thou beeſt, be be; 
We: be, ze be, they, be. 


Preterite. 
Sing, 1 were, thou wert, he were 3 
Me were, ye were, they were. 
Preterite eompound. I have 
F uture, I ſhall have been, &c. 


FE. 


Plir. | 


a, fr 1 Pote ntial. 


1 way or can; —— 53 
be; could, e, or NE: have 
been, &c. 

PER toGnitive,. 
Preſent. To be. An 
80 To have been. 

articiple preſent. Bein g. 


Participle preterite. Having been. 


Paſſive Voice. Indicative Mood. 
7 am loved, Se. I was loved, Gs, 
4 have been loved, Se. 


Conjunctive Mood. 
If I be Werd, Ir. If 1 were 17 


are loved, Sc 


Double Pret. I might, =, or ſhould 7 may or can be loved, &cy 7 


have loved, Oc. 


Potential Mood. 


could, or ſhould be loved, &c. 
e : i might, 


\ 


rticiple preterite, to the. 


n, &c, 


Ta 
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' might, could, or ſhould have been all the perſons ; as, Do 7 live? Doſt 


loved, &&c. - thou firike me ? Do they rebel? Did 1 
- Tofinitive. complain Didſt thou love. ber ? Did 
Preſent. , To de loved. - 1 ſhe die? So likewiſe in negative inter- 
Preterite. To have been loved, + Togationsz Do I not yet grieve? Did 
- ' Participle, * Loved. | * 8 4 . 2 | 
i There is another form of Engliſh e ee EO PT II 
h verbs, in which the infinitive mood is the pr * and rene 
joined to the verb do in its various in- There 1s another manner of conju- 
flexions, which are therefore to - gating neuter verbs, which, when it is 
learned in this place, | uſed, may not improperly denominate 
e, 5 . | them neuter paſſives, as they are in- 
Indicative. . Preſent. flected according co the paſſive form by: 
bing. I do, thou doſt, he doth ; the help of the verb ſubſtantive zo be. 
Plur. We do, ye do, they do. TIY anſwer 3 to the reciprocal 
ey 225 ra verbs in French ; as, : 
1 5 Preterite. Ag vhs - ö 2 , 442 
7s S. Tdi. thin didh, M eie 
Plus Ve did, ye did, they did ere | 
. 5 . f 3 „ 
* s P reterite, Ec. 1 3 done, Se. 1 ED A exjeram 4 Je . 
b had done, Se. | . | "0 | 
17 Future. I ſhall or will do, &c. i In like manner we commonly expreſs the pre- 
| 1 ent tenſ * , I i 5 £0s 1 ievi » 
nk A" $he is dying, — —-— 
Sing. Do thaw, let him do; is raging, furit procella. I am purſuing an © 
Plur. Let us do, do ye, let them do. enemy, 5. inſequor. $0 the other tenſes, as, 
a 6 . | : We were walking, iTvyyavue wrmalaviic, 1 
c Conjunctive. Preſent. . Corrie 2 
de Sing. 1 do, thex do, he do; F 
. #7 do, 5. do, % do: Therm ir another manner of ing the aue 
' The reſt we as in the Indicative, , The gan i 505 nee gan 
5 nfinitive. To do; to have done. n nune chartis imprimitur. The braſs is forg- 
hs Participle preſent. Doing. 5 * mann A 5 = is, in 2 a 
Py HT probably - corr 
TOY articiple preter. Done. "ISS wb more pore, by: 7 bee ps rank 
Se. Do is ſometimes uſed ſuperſluouſſy, e 599% #* 2 printing, The braſs 1s a ferging; 4. 
| ps, 7 do love, I did love; fm ply for 7 farm hats bo Wy — Sende b d 
9 A .. 8 1 loved s pry ma 4 conſidered anglogy of this language. £ f 
ou $ a vitious mode of ſpeech. e e indicative and conjunctive moods are by 
Ne It is ſometimes uſed emphatically; as, ee „ per 1 
2 love thee, and when 1 love _ . , N -_= i does not N its 
Had, is come again. eſp. revival, It is uſed the p1 iters af 
PF 
t 18 treqdentiy joined with a vega- whatſoever, whomſcever, and words of wiſhing z 
ve; as, like ber, but 1 do a0 love ber; as, Doubtleſs thou art cur father, though Abrabam 
; _ him ſucceſs, but did not help him. be ignorant of us, and Tjrael acknowledge us not, 
n. is, by cuſtom at leaſt, appears more | 
_ aſy than the other form of expreſſing _ Of InxEGULAR Vans. a 
ee. e ſame ſenſe by a negative adverb after The e verbs were divided by 
he verb, Ilile her, but love her not. Ben Johaſon into four conj ugations, 
8 The imperative prohibitery is ſel- without any reaſon ariſing from the 
; om applied in the ſecond perſon, at Nature of the language, which has pro- 
loved, aſt in proſe, without the word do; as, perly but one conjugation, ſuch as has 
, Oe. oþ bim, but do vor hurt him; Praiſe beenexempliſed; from which all devia- 


axly, but do not gote on it. 
Its chief uſe is in interrogative forms 
ſpeech, in which it is uſed through 


tions are to be conſidered as anomalies, 
which are indeed in our monoſyllables, 
Saxon verbs and the verbs derived from 
them, 
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them, very frequent: but almoſt all the The participle preterite or paſſtwe ĩs 


w — 


US 


/ 


. Verbs which have been adopted from often formed in en inſtead'of d, as, ] 
other languages, follow the regular been, taken, given, ſlain, known, from ? 
Bing, è 0 ater ng the verbs, to be, to tate, to give, to 
Oor verbs are obſerved by Dr. Wallii to be Hay, to know. 5 
irregular only in the formation of the preterite, . Many words have two or more par- 7 
and its participle. Indeed in the ſcantineſs of ticiples, as not only awritten, bitten, Z 

our conjugations there is ſcarcely any other place eaten, Beaten, hidden, chidden, ſporten, eq 
9 5e, broken; but likewiſe aurit, bit, z 

The firſt irregularity, is a flight de- eat, beat, hid, chid, ſhot, choſe, broke, b 
viation from the regular form, by are promiſcuouſly uled in che participle, 1 
rapid utterance or poetical contrac- from the verbs to wwrize, to bite, to eat, b 
tioo : the laſt ſyllable z is often join- to bear, to hide, to chide, to ſhoot, to c 
ed with the former by ſuppreſſion of ; z..chooſe, to break, and many ſuch like. a 
as low'd for lowed; after e, ch, ib, f, l, In the ſame manner ſown, ſewn, c. 
x, and after the conſonants /, 7h, when , hewn, mown, loaden, laden, as well as v 
more ſtrongly pronounced, and ſome- fow'd, ſhew'd, beau d, mow'd, loaded, a 
times after, m, u, r, if preceded by a /aded, from the verbs to /ow, to ſhew, - li 
ſhort vowel, ? is uſed in pronunciation, e to mow, to load or lade. 6 
but very ſeldom in writing, rather than Concerning theſe double participles 8 
4; as plac't, ſuateh't, fiſb't, wak't, it is diflicult to give any rule; but he 0 
davel't, ſmelt, for plac d, ſuateb d, ſhall ſeldom err who remembers, that ti 
Feb d, aua d, dweP d, ſmel d; or placed, when a verb has a participle diſtinct b 
ſnatched, fiſhed, waked, deuelled, ſmelled. from its preterite, as, write,” wrote, 7 
Thoſe words which terminate in / or æoritten, that diſtinct participle is more U 
Il or , make their preterite in , even proper and elegant, as The book it writ- 7 
in ſolemn language; as crept, felt, ten, is better than The Bool is wrote. 6, 
dwelt; ſometimes after x, ed is changed rote however may be uſed i poetry; d 
into r; as wext - this is not conſtant. at leaſt, if we allow any authority to a 
A long vowel is often changed into poets, whozin the exultation of genius, 1 

a. ſhort one; thus 4ept, Alept, auept, think .themſelves perhaps entitled to 
crept, favept ; from the verbs,  to-keep,' trample on grammarians. | te 
to /icep, to weep, to creep, to ſweep. * There are other anomalies in the ti 
Where & or : go before, the addi- preterite, © * b 

tional letter 4 or :, in this contraſted 1. Vin, ſpin, begin, ſcbim, flrike, 
form, coaleſce into one letter with the ick, Ang, ling, fling, ring, ' wring, 65 
radical 4 or fe if t were the radical, /pring, bing, drink; fink, ſhrink, ſtint, tl 
they coaleſce into :; but if 4 were the come, run, find, bind, grind, wind, both t4 
radical, then into 4, or 7, as the one or in the preterite imperfect and parti- le 
thbe other letter may be more eafily pro- ciple paſhve, give won; ſpun, begun, 4 
nounced; as, read, led, ſpread, ſhed, ſwum, ſtruck, fluck, ſung, fung, flung, A 
fared, bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, rung, wrung, ſprung, ſwung, drunk, fi 
Jped, firid, ſlid, rid; trom the verbs, ſunk, ſorunk, ſtunk, come, run, found, tl 
to read, to lead, to ſpread, to ſhed, to bound, ground, wound, And moſt of 

read, to bide, to hide, to chide, to them are alſo formed in the preterite 

feed, to bleed, to breed, to ſpeed, to by a, as began, ran, ſang, ſprang, 
ftrige, to ſlide, to ride. And thus, caſt, drank, came, ran, and. ſome others; but ns 
burt, coft, burſt, eat, beat, ſweat, fit, moſt of theſe are now obſolete. Some ti 
quit, ſmit, writ, bit, hit, met, ſhot ; in the participle paſſive likewiſe take en, ot 
from the verbs, to caſt, to hurt, to caſt, as fricken, ftrucken, drunken, bounden. th 
to burſt, to eat, to beat, to. feat, to it, 2. Fight, teach, reach, ſeek, beſaech, 0 

to quit, to /mite, to write, to bite, to catch, buy, bring, think, word, make 
hit, to meet, to ſhoot. And in like man- fought, taught, raught, ſaught, beſaught, | 
ner, lent, ſent, rent, girt; from che caught, ., baught,, , brought, | thought, di 
verbs, to lend, to ſend, to rend, to gird. wroughte_ |. eee, * th 
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beſeech, 
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beſought, 
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thought, 
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Bot a great 
likewiſe the regular form, 
reached, beſeeched, catched, worked. - 

3. Take, ſhake,” forſake, * wake, a- 
wale, land, break, ſpeak, bear, Hear, 
ſauear, tear, weave, cleave, ſtriue, 
thrive, drive, ſhine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, 


write, bide, abide; ride, chooſe, chuſe,' 


zread, get, beget, ferget, feethe, make in 
both preterite and participle tot, for- 
ſook, ' woke, awoke, food, broke, ſpoke, 
bore, ſhore, ſwore, tare, wore, Wwoue, 
clove, ftrove, throve, drove, ſhone, roſe, 
aroſe,” ſmote, wrote, bode, abode, rode, 
choſe, trode, got, begot, forgot, ſod. But 
we ſay likewiſe, thrive, riſe, ſmit, writ, 
abid, rid. In the preterite ſome ate 
likewiſe formed by a, as brate, ſpake, 
bare, ſhare, ſware, tare, ware, clave, 
gat, begat, forgat, and perhaps ſome 
others, but more rarely. -In the par- 
ticiple paſſive are many of them formed 


many of theſe retain le; to fright, 2 fright; to fight, a 
as teached, fight 5+ or the preterite of the verb, as, 


to ſtrike, I firick or ftrook, a froke. - 
The action is the ſame with the par- 


ticiple preſent, as loving, frighting, 


fighting, ftriking. 


The agent, gn parton acting, is de- 
noted by the ſyllable er added to the 
verb, as lover, frighter, fitiker. \ 
Subſtantives, aqjectives, and ſome- 
times other parts of ſpeech, are changed 
into verbs: in which caſe the vowet is 
often lengthened, or the conſonant 


ſoftened; as, a houſe, zo houſe; brafs, 


by en, as taken, ſhaken, forſaken, broken, 


ſpoken, born, ſhorn, ſworn, torn, worn, 
avoven, cloven, thriven, driven, riſen, 
ſmitten, ridden, choſen, trodden, gotten, 
begotten, forgotten, ſodden. And many 


do likewiſe retain the analogy in both, 


as waked, awaked, ſheared, weaved, 


leaved, abided, ſeethed. 


4. Give, bid, fit, make in the pre- 
terite, gave, bade, ſate; in the par- 
ticiple paſſive, given, bidden; itten ; 
but in both Sid. | 

5. Draw, know, grow, throw, blow, 
crow like a cock, fly, lay, ſee, ly, make 
their preterite drew, knew, grew, 
threw, blew, crew, flew, flew, ſaw, 
lay; their participles paſſive by z, 
drawn, known, grown, thrown, blown, 
flown, ſlain, ſeen, lien, lain. Vet from 
flee is made fled ; from go, went, from 
the old <vend,, the participle is gene. 


Of 'Derivarion. 


That the Engliſh language may be more eaſily 
underſtood, it is necetlary to enquire how its 
derivative words are deduced-from their primi- 


tives, and how the primitives are borrowed from 1 


other languages. In this enquiry 1 ſhall ſome- 


es copy Dr. Wallis, and ſometimes endeavour 


to ſupply his defects, and rectify his errours. 
Nouns are derived from verbs. 


The thing implied in the verb as 


done or produced, is commonly either 
the preſent of che verb; as to love, 


J 


0 % 


to braze; glaſs, to glaze; graſs, 10 


2 price, to prize; breath, 0 


athe ; a fiſh, to /; oyl, to cyl; 
further, to further ; forward, to fer- 
ward ; hinder, to binder. 
Sometimes the termination en is 
added, eſpecially to adjectives ; as, 
haſte, 10 haſten.; length, 10 lengtben; 
ſtrength, to ſtrengtben; ſhort, to ſhorten; - 


faſt, to faſten ; white, to whiten;z black, 


to blacken; hard, to harden ; oft, ro 


lien. 


From ſubſtantives are formed ad- 
jectives of plenty, by adding the ter- 
mination y; as a louſe, leu); wealth, 
wealthy; health, healthy; might, 
mighty ; worth, worthy; wit, witty ; 
lutt, Ae; water, watery; earth, 
earthy; wood, a wood, woody ; air, 
airy ; a heart, Bearty; a hand, Bandy. 
From ſubſtantives are formed adjec- 
tives of plenty, by adding the termina- 
tion ful denoting abundance ; as, joy, 


Joyful ; fruit, Le youth, youthful; 


care, careful ; 


uſe, u/eful; delight, 
delightful ; plenty, plentiful ; help, 
helpfu . ” 


Sometimes, in almoſt the ſame 
ſenſe, but with ſome kind of dimi- 


nution thereof, the termination /ome 


is added, denoting - /omething, . or is ' 
ſome degree; as delight, delight/ome ;' 
game, gameſome; irk, irk/ome; bur- 
den, burdenſome ; trouble, troubleſome ;. 

ht, light/ome ; hand, hand/ome ; 
alone, loneſome ; toil, toil/ome. 0” 

Oa the contrary, the termination 4% 


added to ſubſtantives, makes adjectives 


+ 
4 # % 
* 


ſignifying want; as, worthleſs, aitleſi, 

heartleſs, joyleſs, careleſs, helpleſs. Thus 

comfort, comfurtle/s ; ſap, ſapleſi. 
N : Privation 


/ 
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- Privation or contrariety is very oft- 
en denoted by the particle n prefixed 
to many adjectives, or in before words 
derived from the Latin; as pleaſant, 
unpleaſant; wiſe, unwiſe; profitable, 
znprofitable ; patient, impatient. Thus 
unworthy, unhealthy, unfruitful, unuſe- 
ul, wt many more. 4 
The original Engliſh privative is zn; but as 
we often borrow from the Latin, or its deſcend- 
ants, words already fignifying privation, as in- 
efficacious, im, indiſcreet, the inſeparahle 
particles un and in bave fallen into contuſion, 
from which it is net eaſy to diſentangle them. 

Un is prefixed to all words originally Englith, 
as untrue, untrutb, untaught, unbandſome. 
Un is prefixed to all participles made privative 


adjectives, as unfeeling, unaſſiſting, unaided, un- 
455 3 fas dats ö {jp 8 

Ur ought never to be prefixed to a pafticiple 
preſent to mark a forhearance of action, as un- 
bing, but a privation of babit, as unpitying 

Un is prefixed to moſt ſubſtantives which have 
an Engliſh termination, as wnferti/encſs, unper- 
fetfines, which if they have borrowed termina- 
tions, take in or im, as infertility, imperfection; 
vacivil, 'incivility; inactive, ivadtwity. 

In, borrowing adjeQives, if we receive them 
already compounded, it is uſual to retain the 
particle prefixed, as indecent, inclegant, improper 3 
but if we borrow the adjective, and add the 
privative particle, we commonly prefix un, as 
ugpolite, ungallant. 


The prepoſitive particles dis and 
mis, derived from the des and mes of 
the French, fighify almoſt the ſame 
as un; yet dis 1 imports contra- 
riety than privation, ſince it anſwers 
to the Latin prepoſition de. Mis in- 
ſinvates ſome error, and for the moſt 
part may be rendered by the Latin 
words male or perperam. To like, ro 
diſlike; honour, diſponour; to honour, 
to grace, to diſhonour, to diſgrace; to 
deign, to diſdeign; chance, hap, mi/- 
chance, miſhap; to take, to miſtake; 
deed, miſdeed; to ule, to miſuſe; to 
700 to miſempley; to apply, to 
miſapply. 5 

Werd. derived from Latin written 
with de or dis retain the ſame ſignifica- 
tion; as diftinguiſh, diſtinguo; de- 
tract, detraho; defame, defamo; de- 
tain, det ineo. 

The termination ly added to ſub- 
ſtantives, and ſometimes to adjectives, 
forms adjectives that import ſome 
kind of ſimilitude or agreement, being 
formed by contraction of lick or /i4e. 

a . 


A giant, gas, giantlike; earth; 
earthly; heaven, heavenly; world, 


worldly ; God, godly ; good, goodly. . 


The ſame termination 5, added to 
adjectives, forms adverbs of like fig- 
nification.z. a, beautiful, beautifully ; 


ſweet, /aveetly ; that is, in a beautiful. 


manner; with ſome degree of ſweetneſs. 


The termination % added to ad- 


jectives, imports diminution ; and 
added to ſubltantives, imports ſimili- 


tude or tendency to a character; as, 


reen, greeniſh ; white, whiti/o ; ſoft, 
7s a thief, thieviſb; a wolf. 


welvifo ; a child, childiſh. 


We have forms of diminutives in 


ſubſtantives, though not frequent; as, 


a hill, a hillock; a cock, a cockrel; a 


pike, pickrel; this is a French ter- 
mination : a goole, 4 goſling ; this is 
a German termination: a lamb, 'a 


lambkin ; a chick, a chicken; a man, 


a 'manikeu; a pipe, a piptinz and 
thus Halkin, whence the patronymick 


Hawkins, Wilkin, Thomkin, and o- 
' thers. 


Yet ſtill there is another form of diminution | 


among the Engliſh, by leſſening the ſound itſelf, 
eſpecially of vowels; as there is a form of aug. 
menting them by enlarging, 'or even lengthen- 


ing it; and that ſometimes not ſo much by 


change of the letters, as of their pronunciation 


as, ſup, ſi, Joop, ſop, fippet, where, beſides the 


extenuation of the vowel, there is added the 
French termination ef; top, tip; ſpit, ſpout ;_ 


bobe, baby, bogby, Bimai;, ; great pronounced 
long, eſpecially if with a ſtronger ſound, grra-t, 


| little, pronounced long lee-tle; ting, tang, tong, 


imports a ſucceſſion of ſmaller and then greater 


ſounds; and fo in jingle, jangle, tiagle, tangle, 


and many other made words. 


Much however of this is arbitrary and fanci- 
ful, depending ꝛvbelly on oral utterance, and 


therefore ſcarcely worthy the notice of Wallis. 


Of concrete adjectives are made ab- 
ſtrat ſubſtantives, by adding the ter- 
mination 2%; and a few in hood or 
head, noting character or qualities: as, 
white, whiteneſs ;, hard, hardne/ ; 
great, greatneſs; ſkilful, ſtilfulneſs, 


unſhilfulneſs ;\ godbead, manhood, maid- 


enbead, ewidowhood, knighthood, prieft- 


Hood, likelihood, Falſbood. 8 
There are other abſtrafts, partly 


derived from adjectives, and partly 
from verbs, which are formed by the 
addition of the termination , a ſmall 
change being ſometimes made; as- 

| long. 
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At} 


(cor, 


bodie 


true, truth; warm, warmth ; 


- 


long, lagth; ſtrong, frengtb; broad, 
Jong, wide, width ; deep, depth; 
ear, 
dearth ; flow, flowth; merry, mirth ; 
heal, health; well, weal, wealth ; dry, 


f drought 3 young, youth 3 and ſo moon, and the Engliſh 


month, . | 

Like theſe are ſome words derived 
from verbs; dy, death; till, tlth; 
grow, growth; mow, later mowth, 
after mow'rb; commonly ſpoken and 
written later math, after math; ſteal, 


flealth ;, bear, birth; rue, ruth; and 


probably earr& from te ear or plow; 
fly, flight; weigh, weight ; fray, 
fright ; to draw, draught. '# 


Theſe ould rather be wrigen fighth, frighth, 
only that cuſtom will not ſuffer þ to be twice 
repeated. k 8 
The ſame form retain faith, ſpigbt, zvreatbe, 
.corath, broth, froth, breath, ſouth, 4worth, light, 
wigbt, and the like, whoſe primitives are either 
entirely obſolete, or ſeldom occur. Perhaps 
they are derived from fey or foy, ſpry, wry, 
weak, Ire zo, mow, fry, bray, ſay, work. _ 
Some ending in hip, imply an of- 
fice, employment, or condition; as, 
king ſhip, ward/bip, guardianſhip, part- 
ner /bip, ſtewardſhip, headſhrp, lordſhip. 
| Thus wworſoip, that is, worthfſbipz whence 
worſhipful, to ww%rſÞip | 1 
Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, 
do. eſpecially denore dominion, at leaſt 
ſtate or condition; as, Aingdom, duke- 
dom, earldom, princedom, popsdom, 
chriflendom, freedom, wiſdom, wwhore- 
dom, biſhoprick, bailiwick. a 
Ment and age are plaialy French ter- 
minations, and ate of the ſame im- 
port with us as among them, ſcarcely 
ever occutring, except in words de- 
rived from the French, as command- 
ment, uſape. , , 
There are in Engliſh often long trains of words 
allied by their meaning and derivation; as, to 
beat, a bat, a batoon, a battle, abeele, a battle- 
(cor, to batter, battcr,.a kind of glutinous com- 
poſition for food, made by beating ditfergnt 
bodies into one maſs. All theſe are of 
Egnification, and perhaps derived from-the Latin 
patuo, Thus take, touch, tickle, tact, tackle 5 
ll imply a local conjunction from the Latin 
ge, tetigi, tactum. , = 
rom t are formed twain, tævice, twenty, 
velve, teoint, Twine, twiſt, baby, teoig, 
9 taulnge, bet toren, betwixt, twilight, 
Mae. 1; e £7706 
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Hervard, or flowar 


TONGUE: 


The following remarks, extracted from Wallis, 


are ingenious, but of more ſubtlety than ſolidity, 


and ſuch as perhaps might in every lauguage be 
enlarged without end. | 


- Si uſually imply the ſe, and what relates to 
it. From the Latin s are derived the French 
noſe ; and neſſe, a promontory, 
as projecting like a ut as if from the 
canſonants ns taken from noſus, and tranſ 
that they may the better correſpond, ſa denotes 
a5 jet ; and thence are derived many words that 
relate to the noſe, as ſucut, ſneeze, ſnore, ſnort, 
ſrear, ſricker, ſnat, Inivel, ſnite, ſnuff, ue, 
7 Ne, ſnarle, ſnudge. I 
There is another ſu, which may perhaps be 
derived from the Latin inne, as ſnake, ſneak, 
ſnail, ſnare; ſo likewiſe ſnap and ſnatch, ſuib, 
Inu. N 

BI imply a Bla; as, blow, Blaſt, to blaſt, to 
blight, and, 2 to Ls 252 re- 
putation ; bleat, bleak, a bleak place, to look 
bleak, or weather beaten, dlcak, May, bleach, 
bluft-r, blurt, blifter, blab, bladder, bleb, blabber- 
lip t, blubber-cbeck't, bloted, blote-berrings, blaſt, 
blaze, to blow, that is, bloſſom, bloom; and per- 
haps blood and bluſh. > . 

In the native words of our tongue is to be 
fount a great agreement between the letters and 
the thing ſignified; and therefore the ſounds of 
letters i ler » ſharper, louder, cloſer » ſofter, 
ſtronger, clearer, more obſcure, and more ſtri- 
dulous, do very often intimate the like effects 
in the things ſignified. WR bg 

Thus words that begin with fr intimate the 
force and effect of the thing ſignified, as if pro- 
bably derived from , Or ftrenuus; as 
rang, Arengtb, flrew, firike, freak, ſtroke, flripe, 
Arive, Kae, ſtruggle, ftrout, ſtrut, ftretch, frait, 
Ari, freigbt, that is, nartow, diſtrain, ftreſs, 
diſtreſs, fring, flrap, ſtream, reamer, Hand, 

Ari » firay, F 4 ſtrange, ftride, firaddle. 
t in like manner imply ſtrength, but in a 
leſs degree, ſo much only as is ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve what has been already communicated, 
rather than acquire any new degree; as if it 
were derived from the Latin fo : for example, 
Sand, pay, that is, to remain, or to prop; faf, 
ſtay, that is, to oppole; flop, to fuff, flifle, ts 
iy; that is to ſtop 3 aſtay, that Is, an obſtacle 
flick, 1 Hammer, flagger, ſtickle, flick, 
ake, à ſharp pale, and any thing depoſited at 
lay 3 flock, em, [gs to fling, ſtink, Fir, Aud, 
1 b, fubble, to ſtub up, ſtump, whence 
Stumdle, ftalk, to fall, flep, to amp with the 
feet, whence to lamp, that is, to make an im- 
preſſion and a s Aero, * to ga, 
» ſitad, flea 75 ted ſaſt, fla ble, 

4 ſtable, a flall, 135 fool, fill, Hallage, Page, 
fill, adjective, and fill, adv. Pale, Rout, 1 
. oat, fallin, fiff, Park-dead, to far ve 
ith hunger or cold; ene, ſteel, ftern,'flanch, to 
anch blood, to flare, ſeep, Hefte, flair, land- 
ard, a ſtated meaſure, ffately. In all theſe, and 
Perha s ſome others, / denote ſomething firm 

wad fixes 
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Vr imply =" more violent degree of motion, 


us throw, thruft, throng, throb, through, threat, ee + Thick and thin di ' 
| former ends with an obtuſe conſonant, and the 


#breaten, tbrall, throws. Mon LAS 

Vr imply ſome ſort of -obli or di 
2s wry, to wreath, aureſt, wreſtle, wwring, vrong, 
worinch, ' evrehich, wrangle, wrinkle, as, 
"woreak, wrack, wretch, wriſt, wrap. 
© Sw imply a filent agitation, or a ſofter kind 
of lateral motion; A ſrvay, froag, to ſeody, 
Foagger, fwerve, eat, ſweep, jwill, ſwim, 
wing, ſwift, ſweet, ſcuitcb, ſwinge. 4 
Nor is there much difference of ſm in ſmboth, 
"feng," ſmile, ſmirk, ſmite, which ſignifies the 
- Tame as to rike, but is a ſofter word; ſmall, 
ſmell, ſmack, ſmather, ſmart, a ſmart blow pro- 
'perly ſignifies ſach a Kind of ftroke, as with an 


© originally filent motion implied in ſm, proceeds 


to a quick Violence, denoted by ar ſuddenly 
ended, as is ſhewn by. r. = 
Ul denote a kind of adheſion or tenacity, as 
In cleave, clay, Eing,. climb, clamber, tlammy, 
claſp, to claſp, to clip, to clich, cloak, Clog, thike 
to cloſe, a cled, a clet, as a clit of blood, clouted 
, a Clutter, a cluſter. © | 
Sp imply a kind of diſſipation or expanſion, 
eſpecially a quick one, particularly if there be 
an 7, as if it were from Jpargo or ſeparo : for 
example, ſpread, ſprings ſprig, ſprout, ſprinkle, 
ſplit, ſplinter, ſpill, Tpit, ſputter, ſpatter. 
ST denote a Kind of ſilent fall, or a leſs. 
obſervable. motion; as in ſlime, ſtide, ſlip, 
Zee l Irkit, fn, i, ic, is fit 
And ſo. likewiſe aſb, in croſb, raſb, gaſh, 
faſb,  tlaſh, laſp, fleſh, plaſh, traſp, indicate 
; bing CAN nd dini and 172 But 
fp, in crußb, ruſp, guſb, fluſh, bluſh, bruſh, 
, e e e "mr 
obtuſely and dully.. Vet in both there is indi- 
cated a ſwift and ſudden motion not inſtantane- 
ous, but gradual, by the conttzued ſound . 
Thus in fling, fing, ding Mere ding, Ang. 
«ring, Hing, the tingling of the termination ng, 
and the ſharpneſs of the vowel 7, imply the con- 
tinuation of a very ſlender motion or tremout, 
at length indeed vaniſhing, but not ſuddenly in- 
terrupted. But in tink, wink, fink, clink, chink, 
thint, that end in à mute donſonant, there is 
alſb indicated a ſudden ending. . 


If there be an J, as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, 

"mingle, ſprinkle, twinkle, chere is implied a 
frequency, or iteration of ſhall acts. And the 
ſame frequency of acts, but deſs fodtile by rea- 
Tori of the clearer Wy 4, r Jangle 
tan le, ſpangle; mangle, bran e, rangle, danglez 
as i e 225 225 e, tumble, 
Numble, ru ble, crhmbles. Jung e. But at the 
ſame time the'doſe.y' implits, fomething obſcure 
or obfunded ;and-a congeries of conſonants mi, 
denotes a'conifuſed Klüqd of rolling of tumbling, 
as in rare cane ramble ebamble, amble z 
but in thefe is ſomething acute. | 
In gimble, the acuteneſs of the vowel denotes 
Felerity. In {; arkle, ſp denotes diſſipation, ar 
an acute crickling, & a fudden Interruption, I a 

| Kequent iteration ; and in Uke manner I» ſprite, 


| unleſs in may imply the benz of th 2282 
: e 


f 


. 
- 


; . — with an acute. 4 5. 
In like manner, in ſyweek, ſguenk, ſquent; ſquall, 
. brawl; woraul, yaul, paul, . Ts Jil, 
ſhatp, ſprivel, wrinkle, crack, craſhy elaſb, 
gnaſh, 7 2. cruſh, buſh, biſſet, e, .whiſt, 
Sf Jar, hurl, curl, whirl, buz, buſsle, ſpindle, 
"davindle, twvine, tevift, and in many more, we 
may obſerve the agreement of ſuch ſort of ſounls 
wich the things ſignified; and this ſo frequently 
happens, that ſcarce any language which I know 
can be compared with ours. So that one mono- 
* ſy!able word, of which kind are almoſt all ours, 
* emphatically expreſſes what in other languages 
can ſcarce be explained but by compounds, or 
derampounds, or ſametimes a tedious circum- 
locution. Sq N. nb r; 


„ We have many words © borrowed 
from the Latin; Hut the greateſt part 
of them were .communicated by the 
intervention of the French ; as, grace, 
Face, elegant, elegance, reſemble. 
Some verbs which feem botrowed 
from the Latin, are formed from the 
preſent tenſe, and ſome from the ſu- 
pines. fen! „Nai gebs ms? 
From the preſent are formed, /znd, 


. 


expend, expendo z condute, conduco; 


deſpiſe, deſpicio ; . approve, approbo; 
conceive, conci pio. | _* 
From the ſupines, /upplicate, ſup- 
-plico ; demonſtrate, demonſtro; di/po/e, 
diſpono; æxpatiate, expatior; up- 
preſs, ſupprimo; exempt; ex imo. 
Fan 4 4 — ale 8 
Nothing is more apparent than that Wallis 
goes too far in queſt of originals. Many of 
theſe which ſeem ſelected as Immediate deſcend - 
ants from the Latin, are apparently French, as, 
conceive, approve, expoſe, ec mt. 
Some words purely F rench, not de- 
rived from the Lain, we have trans- 
ferred into our language; as, garden, 
garter, buckler, to adyance, to cry, 10 
plead; from the French jar den, jartier, 
bouclier, avancer, cryer,  plaider.; 
though, indeed, even of theſe part is 


of Latin original. | 
W Oy a 
As to many words which we have in common 
with the Germans, it is doubtful whether the 
old Teutons borrowed them from the Latins, or 
the Latins from the Teutons, or both had them 
from ſome common original; as, wine, vinum 3 
wind, ventus; went, yeni; way, via; wall, 
vallum; wall, volvo; weol, vellus; will, 
voloz worm, vermis; worth, virtus; waſp, 
x veſpa; 


weſpa ; day, dies; draw, traho; tame, domo, 
Txjadw; yoke, jugum, Crüe; over, upper, 
ſuper, dri; am, ſum, ns; break, frango ; 
Ay, volo; blow, flo. I make no doubt but the 
IFentonick is more ancient than the Latin: and 
it is no leſs certain, that the Latin, which bor- 
rowed a t number of words not only from 
the Greek, eſpecially the /Eolick, but from 
other neighbouring languages, as the Oſcan and 
others, which have long become obſolete, re- 
ceived not a few from the Teutonick. It is cer- 
tain, that the Engliſh, German, and other Teu- 
tonick languages, retained ſome derived from 
the Greek, which the Latin has not; as ax, 
achs, mit, ford, pfurd, daughter, tochter, mickle, 
mingle, moon, oar, grave, graff, to grave, to 
ſerape, Twhol:, from atln, Naila, 7%; 0p, 
Soyari;, Hide, bie, pnin, Eve, 
vpd pw, Rog. Since received theſe imme 
diately from the Greeks, without the interven- 


tion of the Latin language, why may not other the letter f,, that is, the /Eolick digamma, 
art words be derived immediately from the ſame which had the ſound of o, and the modern ſound 
« K fountain, though they be likewiſe found among of the letter F was that of the Greek 9 or pb ; 
tue the Latins? | ulcus, ulcere, wuiker, ſore, and hence, 5 
ace, x | forrow, forrowful; irgenium, engine, gin; 
"3 Our anceſtors were ſtudious to form nay ne. — avs _ — 
4 borrowed words, however long, into dulum, funnel; ales jett; projectum, 4 
the monoſyllables; and not only cut off Jer forth, a jerty ; cucullus, a cowl. 
 ſu- the formative terminations, but crop- There are ſomewhat harder; from 
d the firſt ſyllable, eſpecially in tempore, time; from nomine, name, domina, 
rund, e bepi *. ich P ry L dame; ns the French bowne, femme, nom, from 
Wore een; apd homine, femina, nomine. Thus pagina, 
FO 3 rejected not only vowels in the middle, page; wilnpior, pot; noni, cup 3 
obo; but likewiſe conſonants of a weaker can; tentorium, tent; precor, pray; prada, 
| ſound, retaining the ftronger, which prey; ſpecio, ſpeculor, ſpy ; plico, ply; im- 
ſup- ſeem the bones of words, or changing Plico, 98 reply ; complico, com 
ſpo/es them for otbers of the ſame organ, in * 95 . 
Jup- order that the ſound might become number of the ſyllables may be leflened ; as, 
965! the ſofter ; but eſpecially tranſpoſing amita, aune; ſpiritus, ſpright ; debitum, debe ; 
, their order, that they might the more 4ubito, doubr; comes, comitis, count; cleri- 
Wall WY -<adily be pronounced without the u, 4 5 quietus, quit, quite; acquiets, 
— intermediate vowels. For example Fug at fables, 2 == 3 
chy as, in expendo, ſpend; exemplum, ſample; rabula, rail, rawl, wraul, brawl, rable, brable; 
T1007 excipio, ſcape ; extraneus, ffrange; queſito, . 
was extractum, reich; excrucio, fo As a conſonant, or at leaſt one of a 
of. ſerew; exſcorio, to ſeour; excorio, fofter ſound, or even a whole ſyllable, rotundus, 
trans- hy ſcourge 58 1 . ee round; fragilis, frail ; ſecurus, ſure; regula, 
47 den, others beginning wich ex © 8 —. — gr . 2 . — 
: » noun; decanus, dean; computo, cavat 3 fubi- 
G emendo, jo mend; epiſcopus, biſhop ; taneus, Judden,, Lor; foperare, to far; peri- 
2 — in Daniſh 2/0 ; epiſtola, piftle ; hoſpi- culum, il; mirabile, marvel; as magnus, 
ai der; tale, /ſpittle Hiſpania Spain 3 biſ. vin; dignor, deign; tings, ain; tinctum, 
part 18 toria g 1 taint; pingo, paint; prædari, reach. 
by , Rory Pf The contraction may ſeem harder, where. 
| many of them meet, as xupinxic, tyrk, church 
ron Many of theſe etymologies are doubtful, and — prieft ; Cacriftanus, y — ; — 
—— the ſome evidently miftaken. | y | fregi, break, breach ; fagus, Sony” beech, 4 
238 The following are ſomewhat harder, Alex- changed into 6, and g into ch, which are letters 
* Sie 1 ander, Weg, Wn pony; Betty; apis, bee; near a-kin; frigeſco, 2 = fre » ſe 
. . aper ; ing into 5 biſbop ; into ſb, as above in 65; o in 
dann, ily cutting off a from the beginning, which is A1 hi r Feb, — 
oa will, reſtored in the middle; but for the old bar or fre; 2 fleam ; bovina, beef 5 vitu- 
; © avaſp, bare, we now Tay boar ; as for lang, long; tor lina, weal; ſquirez penitentia, pe- 
yeſpa 3 nance; | 


ern 


TONGUE. 
baia, bane; for Plane, , aprugna, brazon, 
p being changed into & and « tranſpoſed, as in 
aper, and g changed into ww, as in pignus, 
pawn ; lege, law; cont, fox, cutting off the 
beginning, and changing p into f, as in pellis, - 
a fell ; pullus, a foal; pater, father ; pavor, 
fear 5 polio, file; pleo, i » fill, full; 
piſcis, %; and tranſpoſing o into the middle, 
which — taken from che beginning; apex, @ 
piece; » pike; zophorus, freeſe ; muſtum, 

'P vefento, fence; 9 46 ſpencer z 
aſculto, eſcouter, Fr. ſcout; exſcalpo, ſcrape, 
reſtoring / inſtead of r, and hence ſcrap, lala 
ſer aul ; exculpo, ſcoop 3 exterritus, fart; ex- 
tonitus, attonitus, ſtona d; ſtomachus, mawv 3 
offendo, fined ; obſtipo, flop; audere, dare; ea · 
vere, ware, whence a-ware, be-ware, wary, 
avarm, warning; for the Latin v conſonant 
formerly ſoupded like our w, and the modern 
ſound of the v conſonant was formerly that of 


- 


A GRAMM A R OF THE 


nance 5 ſanctuarium, ſanctuary, ſentry; quæſitio, 
ebaſe; perquiſitio, purchaſe; anguilla, ee; in- 
ſula, iſle, ie, iſland, iland; inſuletta, iſlet, ilet, 
 eyght, and more contractedly ey, whence Owſney, 
Roles Eley ; examinare, to ſcan; namely, by 
rejecting from the beginning and end e and 0, 
according to the uſual manner, the remainder 
xamin, which the Saxons, who did not uſe x, 
writ c/amen, or ſcamen, is contracted into ſcan ; 
as from dominus, den; nomine, noun; abo- 
mino, ban; and indeed apum examen, they 
turned into ſciame; for which we ſay ſwarme, 
by inſerting r to denote the murmuring; the- 
ſaurus, fore; ſedile, fool; erg, wet z. ſudo, 
Feveat ; gaudium, gay; jocus, joy; ſuccus, 
Juice; catena, chain; caligula, calga, chauſe, 
chauſſe, Fr. boſe; extinguo, flanch, ſguench, 
guench, flint; foras, forth ; ſpecies, ſpice; recito, 
read; adjuvo, aid; alen, ævum, ay, age, ever; 
floccus, lock; excerpo, ſcrape, ſcratble, ſcraul; 
extravagus, ſtray, ſtraggle; collectum, clot, 
clutch ; colligo, coil ; recolligo, recail ; ſevero, 
ſevear ; ſtridulus, ſbrill; procurator, pracy; 
pulſo, to puſp; calamus, a guill; impetere, to 
impeach 3 augeo, auzi, wax; and vaneſco, 
vanui, epane ; ſyllabare, fo ſpell ; puteus, pit; 
granum, corn; comprimo, cramp, crump, 
crumple, crinkle. - | 
Some may ſeem harſher, yet may not be 
rejected, for it at laſt appears, that ſome of 
them are derived from proper names, and there 
are others whoſe etymology is acknowledged by 
every body; as, Alexander, . Elick, Scander, 
Sander, Sandy, Sanny; Elizabetha, Elizabeth, 
| Eliſabeth, Betty, Bejs; Margareta, Margaret, 
Marget, Meg, Peg; Maria, Mary, Mal, Pal, 
Malkin, Mawkin, Mawhkes ; Matthæus, Mattha, 
Matthew ; Martha, Mat, Pat; Gulielmus, 
Wilbelmus, Girolamo, Guillaume, William, Will, 
Bill, Wiikin, Wicken, Wicks, Wecks. | 


Thus cariophyllus, flos; -gerofilo, Ital. giri- 


flee, gilofer, Fr. gi/lifloxver, which the» vulgar | 


call julyflower, as if derived from the month 
July; petroſelinum, parſley ; portulaca, pur- 
lain; cydonium, guince; .cydoniatum, guid- 
deny; perſicum, peach; eruca, <ul which 
they corrupt to ear-wip, as if it took its name 
from the ear; annulus geminus, a gimmal, or 
imbal ring; and thus the word gimbal and jum- 
is transferred to other things thus inter- 
vowen; quelques choſes, kickſhaws. Since the 
origin of theſe, and many others, however 
Forced, is evident, it ought ro appear no wonder 
to any one if the ancients have thus disfigured 
many, eſpecially as they ſo much affected mono- 
ſyllables; and, to make the ſound the ſofter, 
took this liberty of maiming, taking away, 
changing, tranſpoſing, and ſoftening them. 
But while we derive theſe from the Latin, I 
do nbt mean to ſay, that many of them did not 
immediately come to us from the Saxon, Daniſh, 
Dutch, and Teutonick languages, and other 
dialects, and ſame taken more lately from the 
Frenci or Italians, or Spaniards. 
1 he ſame word, according to its different 
ſignifications, often has a ditferent origin; as, 


| ſpell, an inchantment, by which it is believed 


and compriſing the ſignification of more words 


to bear a burden, from fero; but to bear, 
whence birth, born, bairn, come from pario z 
and a bear, at leaſt if it be of Latin original, 
from fera. Thus perch, ' a fiſh, from per:a ; 
but perch, a meaſure, from pertica, and like- 
wiſe to perch. To ſpell is from ſyllaba; but 


that the boundaries are ſo fixed in lands that 
none can paſs them againſt the maſter's will, 
from expello; and ſpell, a meſſenger, from 
epiſtela; whence goſpel, good-ſpeil, or ged. ſpell. 
Thus freeſe, or freeze, from frigeſco; but 
freeze, an architectonick word, from zopherus ; 
but frecſe, for cloth, from Frizia, or perhaps 
from frigeſco, as being more fit than any other 
for keeping out the cold. | 
There are many words among us, even 
monoſyllables, compounded of two or more 
words, at leaſt ſerving inſtead of compounds, 


than one; as, from ſcrip and roll comes ſcroll ; 
from preud and dance, prance; from ft of the 
verb ſtay or ſtand and out, is made ffout ; from 
out and hardy, fturdy ; from ſp of ſpit or Hen: 
and out, comes ſpout ; from the ſame ſp with the 
termination in, is ſpin; and adding out, ſpin out 
and from the ſame ſp, with it, is ſpit, which 
only differs from ſpout in that it is ſmaller, and”- 
with leſs noiſe and force; ——— 
of the obſcure u, ſomething between ſpit and 
. and by reaſon of adding r, it intimates a 
requent iteration and noiſe, but obſcurely con- 

fuſed : whereas ſpatter, on account of the 
ſharper and clearer vowel a, intimates a more 
diſtin noiſe, in which it chiefly differs from 
ſputter. From the ſame ſp, and the termination 
ark, comes ſpark, ſignifying a ſingle emiſſion of 
fire with a noiſe ; namely, ſp, the emiſſion, ar 
the more acute noiſe, and i, the mute conſonant, 
intimates its being ſuddenly terminated ;. but 
adding /, is made the frequentative ſparkle. 
The ſame ſp, by adding v, that is ſpr, implies 
a more lively impetus of diffuſing or expanding 
itſelf ; to which adding the termination ing, it 
becomes ſpring ; its vigour ſpr imports, its 
ſharpneſs the termination ing, and laſtly is 
acute and tremulous, ends in the mute con- 
ſonant g, denotes the ſudden ending of any 
motion, that it is meant in its primary fignifica- 
tion, of a fingle, not a complicated exilition, 
Hence we call ſpring whatever has an elaſtick 
force; as alſo a fountain of water, and thence 
the origin of any thing; and to ſpring, to ger- 
minate ; and ſpring, one of the four ſeaſons. From 
the ſame ſpr and eur, is formed ſprout, and with 
the terminatjon ig, ſprig z of which the follow- 
ing, for the _ part, is the difference: ſprout, 
of a groſſer ſound, imports a fatter or groſſer 
bud; ſprig, of a ſlenderer ſound, denotes 3 
ſmaller ſhoot, In like manner, from ftr of the 
verb firive, and out, comes ftrout, and ſtrut. 
From the ſame fr, and the termination uggle, i 
made ſtruggle; and this g! imports, but with- 
out any great 'noiſe, by reaſon of the obſcure 
ſound of the vowel 2. In like manner, from 
tlrow and roll is made trull z and almoſt in the 
: | _ 


hen & ro wm . oa am 


* # 


AP ' fame fenſe is tfundle, from throw or thruſt, and 
* rundle. Thus graf and grough is compounded 
a of grave and rough z and trudge from tread or 
oY g rot, and drud ge. * 

= In theſe obſervations it is eaſy to 
that diſcover great ſagacity and great ex- 


travagance, an ability to do much 
defeated by the deſire of doing. more 


ſpell. than enough. It may be remarked, 
. 1. That Vallis's derivations are 
chaps often ſo made, that by the ſame li- 


cence any lang 
from any other. 


— 2. That he makes no diſtinction 
. between words immediately derived by 
1 us from the Latin, and thoſe which 
ſcroll; being copied from other languages, 


enius of the Engliſh language, or its 
ws of derivation, 
3. That he derives from the Latin, 
often with great harſhneſs and vio- 
lence, words apparently Teutonick; 
and therefore, according to his own 
declaration, probably older than the 
tongue to which he refers them. 

-4. That ſome of his derivations are 
apparently erroneous. 


pit and 
mates a 
ly con- 
of the 
a more 


rs from 

mination 

uſſion of SYNTAX. , 

fon, ar The eftabliſhed practice of grammarians re- 

nſonant, quires that I ſhould here treat of the Syntax ; 

ed 3. but but our language has ſo little inflection or variety 
par ble. of terminations, that its conſtruction neither 

, implies requires nor admits many rules. Wallis, there- 


:xpanding 


{ fore, has totally neglected it; and Fobnſen, 
m ing, it 


whoſe deſire of following the writers upon the 


orts, its learned languages made him think a ſyntax in- 
laſtly in diſpenſably neceſſary, has publiſhed ſuch petty 
zate con- obſervations as were better omitted. : 
8 of any N 
| Ggnifica- The verb, as in other languages, 
„ w agrees with th inative i be 
in elaſtic 8 the nominative in number 
* and perſon; as, Thou flie/t from good ; 
e, to ger- He runs to death, 


ons. From 
„ and with 
the follow- 
ce: ſprouts 
or groſſer 


denotes 3 


Our adjectives and pronouns are in- 
variable, 

Of two ſubſtantives the noun poſ- 
ſeſſive is the genitive; as, His father's 
glory; The fun s heat. 


n ftr of * Verbs tranſitive require an oblique 
W Xo 1 caſe: as, He loves me; Lou fear him. 

but with- All propoſitions require an oolique 
"the obſcur Caſe : He gave this to me; He took this 
inner, from from me; He ſays tbis of me; He came 
almoſt 1 with ze, RL 


ENGLISH 


nage may be deduced 


can therefore afford no example of the 


former ſy 
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'PROSODY. 


It is common for thoſe that deliver the gram- 
mar of modern languages, to omit the Profodye 
So that of the Italians is neglected by Fucmattei; 
that of the French by Deſmarais ; and that of 
the Engliſh by Wallis, Cocper, and even by 
Fohbnſen, though a poet. as the laws of 
metre are included in the idea of a grammar, I 
have thought it proper to inſert them. 


Proſody compriſes orthoepy, or the 
rules of pronunciation; and ortho- 
metry, or the laws of verſification. 

PRONUNCIATION is juſt, when 
every letter has its proper ſound, and 
when every ſyllable has its proper ac- 
cent, or, which in Engliſh verfifica- 
tion is the ſame, its proper quantity. 


The ſounds of the letters have been already 
explained ; and rules for the accent or quantity 
are not eaſily to be given, being ſubject to innu- 
merable exceptions. Such however as I have 
read or formed, I ſhall here propoſe. | 


1. Of diſſyllables, formed by af- 
fixing a termination, the former ſyl- 
lable is commonly accented, as child- 
iſh, kingdem, atteſt, afed,  twilſome, 
lower, ſcoffer, fairer, föremeſt, z#alous, 
Fulneſs, godly, meihly, artiſt. 

2. Diliyllables formed by-prefixing 
a ſyllable to the radical word, have 
commonly the accent on the latter; 
as, 10 beget, to beſetm, to below. 

3. Ot diflyllables, which are at once 
nouns and verbs, the verb has com- 
monly the accent on the latter, and the 
noun on the former ſyllable; as, zo 
deſcant, a diſcant; to cemint, a ctment ; 
to contract, a contrat, 


* 


This rule has many exceptions. Though 
verbs ſeldom have their accent on the former, 
yet nouns often have it on the latter ſyllable ; as 
delight, perfume. ; | 


4. All diſſyllables ending in y, as 
crauny ; in our, as labour, favour ; in 
ow, as willow, wallow, except 
alliw ; in le, as baitle, bible; in ifo, 
as baniſh; in ch, as cambrick, cafſock ; 
in ter, as to butter ; in age, as ceu- 
rage; in en, as faſten ; in et, as quiet ; 
accent the former iyllable. 5 
Es Diſſyllable Nouns in er, as can- 
* butter, have the accent on the 


lable. | 
d 2 6. Diſ- 


mf. 


— 
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6. Diſſyllable verbs terminating in 
a_conſonant and e final, as compri/e, 
eſcape; or having a diphthong in the 
laſt ſyllable, as appiaſe, reveal; or 
ending in two conſonants, as attend ; 
—— the accents on the latter ſyl- 

able 


thong in the latter ſyllable, bave 
commonly their accent on the latter 
ſyllable, as appläuſe; except words in 
ain, curtain, mountain. 
- 8. Triſſyllables formed by addin 
a termination, or prefixing a ſyllable, 
retain the accent of the radical word; 
as, lowvelineſs, tenderneſs, contemner, 
ewaggoner, phy fical, beſpatter, com- 
menting, commending, aſſurance. 
"fo TriſlyUables ending in ous, as 
gracicus, arduous ; in al, as capital ; 
In jon, as mention ; accent the firſt. 
10. Friſſyllables ending in ce, ent, 


and ate, accent the firſt ſyllable, as 
countenance, continence, a t, im- 


minent, elegant, propagate, except they 
be derived from words having the 
accent on the laſt, as cornivance, ac- 
quaintance; or the middle ſyllable 
| hath a vowel before two conſonants, 
as promulgate. 

11. Triſſyllables ending in y, as 
Entity, ſp#cify, liberty, victory. ſubſidy, 
commonly accent the firſt ſyllable. 
112. Triſſyllables in re or le accent 

the firſt ſyllable, as /Zgible, rhearre, 
except di/ciple, and ſome words which 
have a poſition, as example, epiſtle. 
13. Triſſyllables in ade commonly 
accent the firſt ſyllable, as pléni- 
tude. 8 
14. Triſſyllables ending in ator or 
aà tour, as creatour, or having in the 
middle ſyllable 2 diphthong, as en- 
deddbour; or a vowel before two con- 
ſonants, as domeftick.; accent the mid- 
dle ſyllable. { 555 

15. Triſſyllables that have their 
accent on the laſt ſyllable are com- 
monly French, as acquie/ce, repartee, 


- Ing one or Wo ſyllables to an acute 
ſyllable, as mature, overcharge. 


than three ſyllables, follow the accent 


7. Diſyllable nouns having a diph- 


= formed by prefix- 


- 16, Polyſyllables, or words of more 


of the words from which they are de- 


rived, as G@rrogating, comtinency, in- 
continently, commendable, commiunica- 


blene/s., We ſhould therefore ſay di/- 


pittable, indiſputable, rather than di/+ 
putable, indiſputable, and advertiſe- 
ment, rather than advirti/ement. 

17. Words in on have the accent 
upon the antepenult, as ſalvation, 
perturbation, concodtion ; words in atour 
or ator on the penult, as dedicator. 

18. Words ending in je commonly 


g have the accent on the firſt ſyllable, 


as ãmicable, anleſs the ſecond ſyltable 
have a vowel before two conſonants, 
as combuſtible, : | | 
19. Words ending in ont have the 
accents on the atitepenult, as ux6ri- 
ous, voluptuous. | | 

20. Words ending in ty have their 
accent on the antepenult, as puſila- 
nmity, atttvity, 

Theſe rules are not advanced as complete or 
infallible, but propoſed as uſeful. Almoſt every 
rule of every language has its exceptions ; and in 
Engliſh, as in other tongues, much muſt be 
learned by example and authority. Perhaps 


more and better rules may be given that have 
elcaped my obſeryation. 


VERSITIcATION is the arrange- 


ment of a certain number of ſyllables 
according to certain laws. | 


The feet of our verſes are either 
1ambick, as ali, create; or tro- 
chaick, as bily, lifty, | 


Our iambick meaſure compriſes 
verſes 
Of four ſyllables, 
Moſt goad, moſt fair, 
Or things as rare, | 
To call you's loſt; 
For all the coſt 
Words can beſtow, 
So poorly ſhow 
Upon your praiſe, 
That all the ways 
Senſe hath, comes ſhort. Drayton, 


With raviſh'd ears LEE 
The monarch hears. Driden. 


ITY > 


a 
| 
, 
\ 
( 
F 


range- 
lables 


either 
r tro- 


npriſes 


Dr ayton« 


g 


Dod. 


ENGLISH 


Of fix, - 18 
This while we are abroad, 
Shall we not touch our lyre? 
Shall we not fing an ode? 
Or ſhall that holy fire, 
In us that ſtrongly glow'd, 
In this cold air expire ? 


Though in the utmoſt peak, 
A while we do remain, 

Amongſt the mountains bleak, 
Expos'd to fleet and rain, 

No ſport our hours ſhall break, 
'To exerciſe our vein, 


What though bright Phœbus' beams 
Refreſh the ſouthern ground, 
And though the princely Thames 


And'by old Camber's ſtreams 
- Be many wonders found: | 


Yet many rivers clear | 
Here glide in ũlver ſwathes, 
And what of all moſt dear, 
Buxton's delicious baths. 
Strong ale and noble chear, 
T'aſſwage breem winter's ſcathes, 


In places far or near, 
r famous, or obſcure, 
Where wholſom is the air, | 
Or where the moſt impure, 
All times, and every where, 
The muſe. is ſtill in ure. Dray. 


Of eight, which is the uſual meaſure 


And may at laſt my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and moſly cell, 
Where I may fit, and nightly ſpell 
Of ev'ry ſtar the ſky doth ſhew, 

And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew. 

| Milton. 


of heroĩck and tragick poetry, 


Betwixt heav'n, earth, aud ſkies, there 
ſands a place aps \ 


1 


TONGUE. 


ry en Turns 2 The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply 


of ten, which is the common meaſure 


Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, 


Confining on all three; with triple 
nd; 
Whence all things, thoogh remote, 


are view'd around, 
And thither briog their undulating 
ſound. 4 . 


The palace of loud Fame, her ſeat of 


pow'r, 
Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty tow'r ; 
A thouſand winding entries long and 


wide 

3 of freſh reports a flowing 
tide, 

A thouſand crannies in the walls are 
made; 1 | 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the bufy 
trade. | 


Tis built of braſs, the better to dif- 


* fuſe 


the news; 


. Where echoes in repeated echoes 


play : 

A mart for ever full; and open night 
and day. 

Nor ſilence is within, nor voice ex- 
preſs, 

But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never 
ceaſe ; 8 

Confus'd, and chiding, like the hol- 
low rore, 

receding from th* infulted 
ſhore ; 

Or like the broken thunder heard 
from far, ? 

When Jove to diſtance drives the roll- 


Ing war. 


The courts are fill'd with a tumultu- 


ous din, 


Of crouds, or iſſuing forth, ar ent'ring 


in: 
A thorough-fare of news; where 
ſome deviſe 
Things never heard, ſome mingle 
truth with lies; 
The troubled air with empty ſounds 
they beat, 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. 
den. 


In all theſe meaſures the accents 
are to be placed on even ſyllables 
and every line conſidered by itſelf is 
more harmonious, as this rule ig wore 

Arictly 


. 
—— — 
——— aa — — ——̃ — — 
* 


; Of five, 


frialy obſerved. The variations ne- 
ceſlary to pleaſure belong to the art of 
Poetry, not the rules of grammar. 71 


Our weckalck meaſures are 


Of three ſyllables, | 
Here we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath: 


Other joys | | 
Are but toys. Walton's Angler. 


In the days of old, 
Stories plainly told, 
Lovers felt annoy. 


\ 


O14 Ballad. 


Of ſeven, 5 | 


Faireſt piece of well form'd earth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. 
| Waller. 


In theſe meaſures the accent is to 


be placed on the odd ſyllables. 


Theſe are the meaſures which are now in 


uſe, and above the reft thoſe of ſeven, eight, 
and ten ſyllables. Our ancient poets wrote 


verſes ſometimes of twelve ſyllables, as Drayton's 
Polyolbion. 


Of all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that bear 


fo high, 


crouds, 


The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the wand'ring 


clouds, ; 
Eſpecial audience craves, offended with the 


* throng, ? 20 

That the of all the reſt neglected was ſo long; 

Alledging for herſelf, when through the Saxons 
pride | 

The godlike race of Brute to Severn's ſetting 

' fide 

aug e inforc'd, her mountains did 
ieve | . 


Thoſe whom devouring war elſe every whers did 


* grieve, 

And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or by 
might) 

Unto her ancient foe refign'd her ancient right, 

A conſtant maiden till ſhe only did remain, 


The ants genuine laws which KRoutly did re- 
U p 


And farth'f ſurvey their ſoils with an ambitious 
eye ? 8 
Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſs 
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And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar 

things ; | 

So only he is rich, in mountains, meres, and 
ſprings, 

And holds herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous 
waſte 8 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage 

. grac'd, 24 


And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer, 


And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a 
long way gone, 


And either knoweth not his way, or elſe would 


let alone 
His -purpos'd journey, is diſtract. 


The meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyllables, 
were often mingled by our old poets, ſometimes 


in alternate lines, and ſometimes in alterhate 
couplets. 


The verſe of twelve ſyllables, called an Alex- 


andrine, is now only uſed to diverſify heroick 
lines. | 


Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to 
join 

The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 

The long majeſtick march, and energy di- 
vine. Pope. 


The pauſe in the Alexandrine muſt be at the 


The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken 
into a ſoft lyrick meaſure of verſes, conſiſting 
alternately of eight ſyllables and fix. 


She to receive thy radiant name, - 
Selects a whiter ſpace. . Fenton, 
When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay 

Devote a wreath to thee, , 
That day, for come it will, that day 

Shall I lament to ſee, Lewis to Pope. 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies 
Io earth whoſe body lent, 
Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent. 
When the Archangel's trump ſhall blow, 


And ſouls to bodies join, 
What crowds ſhall wiſh their lives below 
Had-been as ſhort as thine. . efley« 


* 

We have another meaſure very quick and 
lively, and therefore much uſed in ſongs, which 
may be called the anapeſtick, in which the ac- 
cent reſts upon every third ſyllable. 


May I govern my paͤſſions with abſolute ſway, | 
And grow wiſer and þ<tter as life wears aways» 
1 | Dx. Pope 
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In this meaſure a ſyllable is often retrenched In the anapeſtick, 
from the firſt foot, as , * * 
In When terrible tempeſts aſſail ns, 
as , 5 And mountainous billows affright, 
Diogenes ſurly and proud. 1 Dr. Pope. Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 
95 When preſent, we love, and when äbſent But ſkilful induſtry ſteers right, Ballad. 
agree. 
We I think not of Tris, nor Tris of me. Dryden. To theſe meaſures, and their laws, may be 
: reduced every ſpecies of Engliſh verſe. 
"Theſe meaſures are varied by many com- 
binations, and ſometimes by double endings, as AE - 
h * either with or without rhyme, as in the he- Our verſification admits of few li- 
rock meaſure. | cences, except a /ynalzpha, or elifion - 
uid : YO 3 of e in the before a vowel, as 5 eter- 
2 5 * n o VRP nal; and more rarely of o in zo, as 
is heaven itſelf tha an bereaf : 
5 And intimates 27 © man. 12 Paccept; and a fnergfis, by which 
x | two ſhort vowels coaleſce into one 
= Zo in that of eight ſyllables, ſyllable, as queſtion, ſpecial ; or a word 
hate They neither added nor confounded, is contracted by the expulſion of a 
They neither wanted nor abounded. Prior. ſhort vowel before a liquid, as av'rice, 
| temp rauce. ; 
flex- In that of ſeven, f : 
roick For reſiſtance I could fear none, g LY 
| But with twenty ſhips had done, Thus have I collected rules and examples, by 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, Which the Engliſh language may be learned, if 
to Haſt atchiev'd with fix alone. Glover. the reader be already acquainted with gramma- 
| 850 4-4 tical terms, or taught by a maſter to thoſe that 
, In that of fix, 5 are more __ To have written a gram- 
li- Twas when the ſeas were roaring mar for ſuch as are not yet initiated in the 
e. With hollow blade of whid,  - ſchools, would have been tadious, and perhaps 
A damſel lay deploring, a laſt ineffectual. PO | 
at the All on 2 rock reclin'd. Gay, 
roken * % 
fiſting 
Penton. 
o Pope. 
1 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


one: * — 
A B 4 AB B 
| Has as, inthe Engih la age, three ABA'NDONMENT. .. [abandonnement, 771 
different ſounds. T d ſound; The act of abandoning. 
5233 all, wall. The open, father, ABARTICULA'TION. -f. [from 2b, from, 


The lender, or cloſe, is 
the me a ek the Engliſh language. Of 
| this ſound we have examples in n place, face, 
Waſte. 
222 an article ſet before nouns of the fin. 
gular number; a man, à tree. Before a word 
beginning with a vowel, it is written an; as, 
dun ox. : 
3. A is ſometimes a noun; as, great A. 
4. A is placed before a participle, r 
pfial noun; 
A hunting. ; Prior. 
4 . ' Dryd. 


A begging. 
A has 2 fignification denoting proportion. 
| The landlord hath a hundred à year. b. Aen. 


6. A is uſed in burleſque poetry, to lengthen 
out 2 Tylhble. 


7. A is ſometimes put for be. 


French a, and ſometimes at, as afide, a 


2 d-weary, a- trip. Sbate Gabe, 
9. A is ſometimes dant; as, ariſe, are 
© atvake, Dry 


arts; 3 2s; A. M. 
ABACUS: J. [Lat.] 


"I a. W table. 


artium ile. 


Win ber of a abs 
ABAFT. 4. [of abaprar, San.] From the 
fore-patt of the ſhip, -rowards the Rterre. 
To ny = > 6 V. as [tbandonher, Fr. 
1. 10 or. 0 
2. To 1 ek reſign, gy * 
Wh T6 fre. "NEG 3 hy 


Given up. 
* 2 


eee. | 
I A 


. Sbateſp. 
75 


AN 


go * 


For cloves and nutmegs to the line-a. Dryd. 
8. A, in compoſition, ſeems ſometimes =o 


10. A, in abbreviations, ba, for artiim, - 


and articulus, a joint, Lat.] That ſpecies of 
articulation that has manifeſt motion. 

my 7 SE. v. 4. Leia Fr.] To caſt down, 

, £0 

ABA'SEMENT. . The ſtate of being — 
low; depreſſion. Ecclefiafflitus. 

To ABA SH. v. 4. Ses BASnuL. ] To make 
aſhamed. Mlicn. 


To ABA'TE. v. 4. {from the French abbatre.} 


1. To leſſen, to diminiſh. . Davies. 

2. To deject, or depreſs. Dryd. 

3. To let down the price in ſelling, 

4. 8 . common law.] To abate a writ is, K 
ſore exception, to or overthrow i — | 

ABA'TEMENT. þ 3 F = 255 
1. The act of abating. ; „ 
2. The ſtate of being abated. Arbutb. 


3. The ſum or quantity taken in the act 

of abating. N * Swift, 
gz; extenuation. 

ys 

ABA TER. J. The agent or cauſe by which an 

abatement is procured. Avrbuthnot. 
ABB. The on a weaver' g warp, amo 

* N Cha 


35 


b — 28] A Syriack word, which 


A'BBACY. abbatia, The 
— 2 + [ A Late] The rights, poſ- 


A'BBESS. abbatifſa, Lat. abbeſſe, Fr. ary 
BBESS. 3 
A'BBEY, or ABBY. . [ asburia, Lat.] A Wo- 
naſtery of religious perſons, whether mem or 
Women. Shakeſp. 
A'BBEY-Lvn##4.”" : A flothful loiterer in a 
religious pretence of * 
ryds 


. 8 +4; 0 5 ABBY. 
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135 AB E 


A'BBOT. ,. [in the lower Latin abbr] The 
chief of a convent of men. 

To ABBRE'VIATE. v. 4. [ abreviare, Lat. 7 
1+ To ſhorten by contraction of _ without 


| loſs of the main ſubſtance, 
2. To ſhorten, to cut ſhort, 
ABBREVIA'TION. / 
1. The act of abbreviating. 
2. The means uſed to abbreviate, as charac- 
ters ſignifying whole words. Sift. 
ABBREVIA'TOR. ſ. One who abridges. 
ABBRE'VIATURE. . [abbreviatura, Lat.] 
1. A mark uſed for the ſake of ſhortening. 
2. A compendium or abridgment. Taylor. 
 ABBREUVOTR. /. [in French, a Watering- 
place.] Among maſons, the joint or juncture 
of two ſtones. 
A, B, c, pronounced abece. 
1. The al phabet. 
2. The bre books by which the elements of 
reading are taught. 
To A'BDICATE. v. a. [abdico, Lat.] To give 
up ; to reſign; applied commonly to ſome 
t, or office. Auuiſn. 
' ABDICA'TION. . [abdicatio, Lat.] The act 
of abdicating ; reſignation. 
A'BDICATIVE. a. That which ks or im- 
plies abdication. 
ABDO'MEN. ſ. [Lat. from abdo, to hide.] A 
cavity commonly called the lower venter or 
belly: It contains the ſtomach, guts, liver, 
ſpleen, bladder, and is within lined with a 
membrane called the peritonzum. 


© Brown. 


ABDO'MINOUS, domen. 


ABDONMINAL. ? a. Relating to the ab- 


To ABDU'CE. v. 4. [abduco, Lat.] To draw 
to a different part ; to withdraw one part from 
another - Ar n. 

ABDU'CENT. a. Muſcles abducent ferve to 
open or pull back divers parts of the body. 


ABDUCTOR. ſ. [Lat.] The muſcle, which 


draws back the ſeveral members. Arbutbnet. 


ABECEDA RIAN. /. [from the names of a, 


b, c.] A teacher of the alphabet, or firſt rudi- 


ments of literature. 


ABECEDARV. a. Belonging to the alphabet. 
ABE D. ad. | ſrom a, for at.] In bed. Sid 


ABERRANCE. /; A deviation from the rig t 


way; an errour. Glanville, 
ABERRANCY. The "I with ABEXRANCE. 

Brown. 
ABERRANT. a. [from aberrans, Lat. ] Wan- 
. dering from the right or known way. 


ABERRA'TION. /. [from aberratie, Lat. The 


act of deviating from the common track. Clanv. 
ABE'RRING. part. [aberro, Lat.] Going a- 
ſtray. Brown. 


* 
To ABERUNCATE. Vs 4. Laverunco, Lat.] 


Ag To pull up by the roots. 


To ABE T. v. a. [from be ran, Sax. roms puſh 
forward another, to ſupport him in 


* connivance, eee, or N 


| ABE'TMENT. J. The aft of abetting. 
ABE'T TER, or TOR. He that abets ; 
the ſupporter or encodrager of another. Dryd. 


| Er Ack. J. The 1 of tee · j wple lieth 


Bacon. 


Fairy Q. : 


ABL 


"I abeyance, when. it is all only i in the remem- 
brance, intendment, and conſideration of the 


law. Copel, 
To ABHO'R. v. 4. . Lat.] To hate 
with acrimony ; to ſoateinm. Milton. 
ABHO'RRENCE. 2 / [from ab ber.] The act 
ABHO'RRENCY. q of abhorring, deteſtation. 
Locke. South. 


ABHO'RRENT. a. [from abbor.] 

1. Struck with abhorrence. p 

2. Contrary to, foreign, inconſiſtent with. Dryd. 
ABHO'RRER. . [from abber. A hater, de- 


Swift. 


: © teſters 
2 ABLDE. wv. n. I abode or abld. [from da- 


bidian, Sax. 

Wo To dwell in a place, not to remove. Cen. 
) dwell, Shakeſp. 

5 o remain, not ceaſe or fail. Pſalms. 

4. To continue in the ſame ſtate. Stilling f. 

5. It is uſed with the particle with before 

a perſon, and at or in before a place. 

To ABUDE. v. i 

1. To wait for, expect, attend, await. Fairy 2. 

2. To bear or ſupport the conſequences of 

a thing. Milton. 


3. To bear or ſupport, without being con- 


Woodward. 


quer ed. 
S id 8 


4+ To bear without averſion. 
5. To bear or ſuffer. P 
ABIDER. /. [from abide.] The perſon 
abides or dwells in a place. 
ABIDING./. [from abide. ] Continuance. Ral. 
A'BJECT. a. [abjectus, Lat.] 


1. Mean, or worthleſs. | Addiſon. 
2+ Contemptible, or of no value, Milt. 
3. Without hope er regard. Milt. 
4. Deſtitute, mean and deſpicable. Dryden. 
A'BJECT. /. A man without hope, Pſalms. 


To A'BJECT. v. a. abjicio, Lat.] To throw away. 

ABJE'CTEDNESS. /. [from abject.] The ary 

of an abject. 

ABJE'CTION. ſ. [from abye#.] 2 ge of 
mind; ſervility; baſeneſs. Hooker. 

A'BJECTLY. ad. ¶ from aljecb. ] In an abject 

manner, meanly. 

A'BJECTNESS. ſ. [from abject. ] 8 1 

meanneſs. 

ABTLITV. /. [babilite, Fr.] 

1. The power to do any thing, whether de- 

pending upon ſkill, or riches, or ſtrength. 

Sidney. 

2. Capacity, qualification, power. Dan. 

3. When it has the plural number, abilities, it 


frequently ſignifies the faculties or powers of 


the mind. Rogers. 


ABINTE'STATE. a. fof ab, from, and zel. 


tus, Lat.] A term of law, implying him that 
inherits from a mays who though be had the 
power to make a will, yet did not make it. 
To ABJURE. v. 4. le uro, Lat.] | 
1. To ſwear not to do ſomething.” Hale. 
2. To retra on n, or abaegate 2 paß - 
tion upon oath. _. 
ABJURA'TION. 5 rom abjure. The act 
of abjuring ; the taken for. end. 


To ABLA'CTATE. v. a. {ab Lat. To 
wean from the breaſt, 1 e. 1 
ABLAC- 


„ *4 


/ 


ABLACTE TION, . One of the methods of 
©. | | 
ABLAQUEA'TION. he ablaqueatio, Lat.] 


The practice of opening the ground about the 
roots of trees. | Evelyn. 


taking away. F f 
ABLATIVE. a. [ablativus, Lat.] 

1. That which takes away. ©” 
2. The ſixth caſe of the Latin nouns. 
ABLE. as [babile, Fr. babilis, Lat.] a 

1. Having ſtrong faculties, or great ſtrength 
or knowledge, riches, or any other power of 
mind, body, or fortune. Bacon. 
2. Having ſufficient. South. 
To ABLE. v. a. To make able; to enable. Shak. 
ABLE-BODIED. a» Strong of body. 


abroad upon ſome employment. 
ABLEGA'TION. /. [from ablegate.] A ſend- 
ing abroad. 0 


vigour, force. idn 
e fr J. LAC, Or.] Want © 
ight. 
A'BLUENT. as 
has the power of cleaning. 
ABLU”TION, .. [ablutio, Lat.] 
1. The act of cleanſing, | | 
2+ The rinſing of chemical preparations in 
water. 


the laity in the popiſh churches. 
Je A'BNEGATE. v. a. | from abnego, Lat.] 


8 [abn Lat.] Denial 
Jabnegatio I 
1 87 8 ee 


 ABNEGA'TION. 
renyficiation. 
ABO ARD. a, [from the French à bord, as 
alker 2 bord, envoyer d bord.) In a ſhip. Raleigh. 
ABO DE. þ [from abide. ] e 
Is Habitation, dwelling, place of reſidence. : 
| N aller. 
2. Stay, continuance in a place. Sbaleſp. 
3. To make abode; to dwell, to reſide, to in- 
habit. 5 Dryd. 
To ABO DE. D. d. See Bopz.] To foreto - 
ken or foreſhow; to be a prognoſtick, to be 
ominous, Shakeſp. 
ABO'DEMENT. . [from to abode.] A ſecret 
anticipation of ſomething future. Shakeſp. 
To ABO'LISH, Us d. [from abolco, Lat.] 
1. To annul. * 8 
2. To put an end to; to deſtroy. Hoy. 
ABO LISHABLE. a. [from aboliſb.] That which 
may be aboliſhed. | 


ABO'LISHER. f. [from aboliſb,] He that 


aboliſhes. ' 
ABO'LISHMENT, /. [from aboljþ.] The act 
r Hooker . 


er. 


of aboliſhing. | 
ABO'LITION. ſ. [from aboliſh.) The act of 
aboliſhing, Grew, 
ABO'MINABLE. a. [abominabilis, Lat. 
1. Hateful, . Swift. 
2. Unclean. | Leviticus. 
3- In low and ludicrous language, it is a word 
, of looſe and indeterminate cenſure. She. 


/ 


— 


To ABLEGATE. Ws 4. [ ablego, Lat.] To ſend 


A'BLENESS. /. [from able,] Ability of body, 


3. The cup given, without conſecration, to 


Di#. © 
2 Lat.] That which 


ABO'MINABLENESS. /. [from abominabls,] 


"OE" Oo 


The quality of being abominable ; hateful- 
neſs, odiouſneſs. 4 Bentley. 
ABO'MINABLY. ad. [from abeminable.] Ex- 
_ ceflively, extremely, exceedingly; in the ill 
ſenſe. buthnot. 


Ts ABO'MINATE. v. 4. abominor, Lat. ] 


| To abhor 7 deteſt, hate 7 Sout bern. 
ABOMINA'TION., .. 

1. Hatred, deteſtation. Swift. 

2. The object of hatred. Geneſis. 

3. Pollution, defilement. Shakeſp. 


4. The cauſe of pollution. 2 Kings. 
ABORIGINES. J [Lat-] The exlieit inha- 
bitants of a country; thoſe of whom no ori- 
inal is to be traced ; as, the Welſh in Britain. 
ABO'RTION.. f. [ abortio; Lat.] 
1. The act o bringing forth untimely. 455 
2. The produce of an untimely birth. Arbutb. 
ABO RTIVE. /, That which is born before 
the due tine. Peacbam. 
ABO RTIVE. a. [ abortivus, Lat.] ; 
1. Brought forth before the due time of 
birth. Sbakeſpe 


2+ Figuratively, that which fails for want of 
g time. 4 ; South. 
3. That which brings forth nothing. Milton. 


 ABO'RTIVELY. ad. [from abortive.] Born 


without the due time; immaturely, untimely. 
ABO'RTIVENESS../. {from abortive.] The 
ſtate of abortion. | 
ABO'RTMENT. ſ. [from aborto, Lat.] The 
thigg brought out of time; an un- 
timely birth. Bacon. 
ABO'VE. prep. 2 4 and bupan, Saxon; 
beven, Dutch. WAP 
1. Higher in place. CP n 
2. More in quantity or number. Ead. 


3. Higher in rank, power, or excellence · Pſal. 


4. Superiour to; unattainable by. Swift. 
, 8 Beyond; more than. + Locke, © 
Too proud for; too high for. _ Pape. 
ABO'VE. ad, : ee y POT A 
Is Ma pa by 97 SF” Bacen. 
2. In the regions of heaven. Poe. 
3. 232 „„ oy TO 534 
From above. , c ? 8 FS 2 * 6 
1. From an higher place. _ ©... Dryd. 


2. From heaven. r 
ABOVE ALL. In the firſt place; chiefly. Dry. 
ABOVE-BOARD. In open fght ; without ar, 

tifice or trick. - L Eftrange.. 
ABOVE-CITED. .Cited before. An. 
ABOVE-GROUND. An expreſſion uſed to ſig 

nify, that a man is alive; not in the grave. 
ABOVE-MENTIONED. Mentioned before. 
To ABO'UND. v. . [abundo, Lat. abonder, 

French.) | | 

| 2 To have in great plenty; followed by with 
ifs 4 8 


2. To be is grout pleatye Jp, 


* 


ABO'UT. prep: [aburan, of abueon, Sax.] 
1. Round, ſurrounding, enarcling.  Dryd. 
2+ Near to, Ben 727 | 


3. Concerning, with regard to, relating to. Locke. 
n. Taylor, 
5. Ap- 


Nr 
3 ; 1 


"APR 


1 
IA n as, eloaths, Ce. i 
* fra ; , "Mike ilton.. 2. ee any me . 
6. Relating to the perſon; «5 4 ſervant. Sid. 


ABO'UT. ad. a * preparatives. ET 
1. Circularly, + eh 4. Unconnected. 
2. In circuit. i rm . ABRU/PTION. / [abbapho;\ Lat 1 Vie 
Neg. wy Bare." and ſudden ſeparation... . bodward, 


4. Here and there; r where. Fa. Q: ABRU'PTLY. ad. ad. ¶ See ane Haſti 
5. With te before a verb; 25, about to fly 5 ako the es AL et 1 . 
upon the point, within a ſmall time of, 

6. The longeſt ways in oppoſition to the ABRU/PTNESS. /. [from PR 

mort firaight way. Sbalep. . An abrupt AR, hafte, neſs. 
7. To bring about 3 te bring to the point or LY Unconnectedneſs, roughnefs, craggineſs. 


- tate defired ; as, be bar brought about En * Woodavard, 
- poſer | A'BSCESS. $ [abſee ws, Lac: 47 A morbid cavity 
8. To come about ; to come to ſome certain in the body, _ Arbuths 


Kate or point. To ASC! ND. D. As. Te- cut off. 4 
. To go about a thing; to prepare to do it. ABSCPSSA. 4 [Lat.] cat of the di ameter of 
of theſe phraſes ſeem to derive their ori- a conick ſection, intercepted between the ver 
8 inal from the French @ bout 5 wenir à bout tex and à ſemi-ordinate. 


dune choſe ; wenir a bout de guthju un. ABSCI'SSION. ſ. Lab ſciſſis Lat. | 
Con — Archbiſhop. | 1 . | 1. The act of cutt a 2 12 1 I mau. 
RACADA'BRA: J. A ſuperſtitious charm 2. The ſtate of being cut off, © Bforon. 


- againſt agues. 
Fo ABRA DE. v. 2. [abrado, Lat.] Torub off; 

to wear away from the other Der . 
A'BRAHAM's BALM. ſ. An! 


To ABSCO ND. Vs No [aſcondo, Lat. ] To 


hide one's ſelf. 


Hate. ABScoN DER. / [from abſcond, ] The perſon; 


that abſconds. 


eee T © 


ABRASION: See AnRxADE, - OG . {See ABSENT] 
1. The act of abrading; the rub ing off. + The ſtate of being __ oppoſed to pre- 
2. The matter worn off by Ee attrition of „chte. | Shakeſpeare. 


Nr 2. Want of appearance, in the legal ſenſe. Add. 
REAST. ad: [See BzxxasT.] Side by 3. Inattention, heedleſſneſs, ede of the pre · 
ſide; in- ſuch a-pofition- that the breaſts may 


ſent object. Addiſon 
bear againſt the ſame line. Shakeſp. A'BSENT. 4. [abſens, Lat.] 


To ABRIYDGE. v. ar Labreger, Fr. abbrevio, 1. Not preſent j> uſed with the particle 42 
Lat. Co 
. To make ſhorter i in "words, keeph 2. Abſent in mind, Inattentive.” -. Addiſon 
the ſame ſubſtance; * ' 2 ow To ABSE NT. v. 4. To withdraw, to forbear 
2. * contract „o diminich, to cut ſhort. Lecke. to come into preſence. Shakeſp. 

o deprive ef. - ,*\  Shateſp, ABSENTEE. /. A word uſed commonly with 
cs of P. re of, debarred regard to Iriſhmen living out of their country. 


Davies. 
As 'DGER. hþ [from abridge-} 


. Kare, 
. ABSINTHIATED., b [from abfincbiam, Lat. ] 
$0 that abridges ; eee hs Impregnated with wormwood. . 7 Rnd 
2. A writer of eompendiums or abridgments. To A SI/ST.. v. ts iſto, Lat.] To 
DGMENT. /. [abregement, French. off, to leave off. 1 H 
1. The contraction of 2 ka N into a To ABSO/EVE.' : 4. Cabſelvo, Lat.] 
compaſs. * pu © 1+ To clear, to zequit of a crime in a judicial 
*. — dough in keneral: | * ſenſe. - * Moby. 
eftraint or abridgment Lo FIPS: 22 24. To ſet from an engagement or pro 
Rho ad. See To BroACn. La * 
In a poſture to run ut. Pe + 
aſtical 


45 In a ſtate of being diffuſed. A pea 
Tor 4. To finiſh, to complete. Little eh” 
ABROAD; as. compounded of a and. wy ] A'BSOLUTE. 4. [abſelutus, Lat. 


— 


To ee a fin remitted, i in the = 


1. nement; widely; e 1 Complets 3 lied- as well to ſons as 
* 1 Out of the r things. TR. 
| 35 —— — er country Hooker. 2. Unconditional; 46/ah ad folurtpramite. South. 


5. Without, not within. Not limited; as, abſolute power. D 


To OGA E. . E La 70 A 30 UTE V. ad. from 
n away Hom law A* f fey fo'r 5 1. e e re 
annul 05 W 2. Without relation. . 
| AÞKOGa'TION. J. [obrogatio, Lat. 1 The 2& 
of abrogating ; therepeal of a dons 


ons, his vi unit that. Dryd. 8 relative; as, abſolute ſpace» . 
1. 


5 4 Without limits or dependance . ge 


ton. 


« Peremptoril fitivelr. 
Ptoriiy, po 1 A'BSOLUTE- 


Without condition. _ Hogkere . 


N « 4; 3 Sad +4 
: £ * 
ABS 


A'SSQLUTENESS. J. [from alk. j ; 
1. C0 
2 na aq from Res, acute, Claren. 
3. Deſpotiim. Bacun 
ABSOLU'/TION. / Leut, Lat.] 1 
1. Acguittal. 
2. 'The remiffion of fin a South. 
A'BSOLUTORY. 4. [abſolutorius, Lat.] That 
which abfolves. _ * 
ABSONANT. 4. to reaſon. 


to reaſon, 
To 40% KB. 9. as 


* — 60255 . abſc 


x'wiy or Wl 
3 ap N 


Hardy: 

ABSO'RBENT. 4 [abſerbens, Lat.] A me- 
dicine that, by the ſoftneſs or poroſity of its 
„either eaſes the aſperities of pungent 
bases, or draws away ſuperfluous moiſture 
in the body. Quincy. 
ABSO*RPT. 5. [from abſorb. I WA up. 


e. 
ABSORPTION. /. [from al ſorb.] Thee act of 
ſwallowing up. Bur net. 
To ABSTA/IN. v. u. [abflne, Lat.] To for- 
bear, to deny one's ſelf any gratification. _ . 
ABSTE'MIOUS. 2. [abftemius, Lat.] Tem- 
erate, ſober, abſtinent. 155 
ABSTEMIOUSLVY. ad. [from abſtemious. J 
Temperately, ſoberly, without indulgence. . 
ABSTE/MIOUSNESS. J. [See ABSTEMI- 
0vs-], The quality of being abſtemious. 
ABS'TE'NTI N. 7 [from abſtineo, Lat.] The 
act of holding off. 
To ABSTERGE, v. 4. [abferge, Lat.] To 
* cleanſe by wipi 
ABSTERGE T. @. Cleanſing; having a 
cleanſing quality. 
To ABS TE RSE. ['See 1 To 
cleinſe, to purify. Not in uſe. rotun. 
ABSTE/RSION: ＋. [abferfo, Lat.] The act 
of eleanſing. 
„ a. ¶ from abſterge.] That has 
the quali ing or cleanſing. Bacon. 
A'BSTINE abftinentia, Lat. 
1. Fg Xe any thing. Locke. 
2. Faſting, or forbearance of neceſſary food. Sb. 


abſtinence. 
To ABSTRA/CT. . a. [abſftrabo, Lat.] 
1. To take one thing from another. 
2, To ſeparate ideas. ; 
J. To reduce to an epitome. — 
A'BSTRACT. 6. Eee, Lat.] Separated 
from ſomething elſe, generally uſed with rela- 


tion to mental perceptions ; 343 abſftraft ma- 
thematicks, ilkins. 
ABSTRACT, g. [from the verb. | 

I rr containing 


virtue or 
* of a greater 


a arts. 
l. Sa. * Ee role aft, 


— 


* * 


ü a 1s Lat.] Abſurd, can- 


Bacon. 


ABS TIN ENT. a+ [abflinens, Lat.] That uſes 


N Fr 
<a epitome made by taking out the 
q f being abſtrated. . "Patton. 


i ABU 


2. Refined, abſtruſe. De. 
„Abſent of mind. 
STRA'CTEDLY. ad. with abſtraction, 
Amply, ſeparately from alt contingent circum. 
ſtauces. Drydex, 
ABSTRA/CTION. /. [ abftraffin, nn TOES 
1. The act of abſtracting. 
2. The ſtate of being abſtracted. 
3. Abſence of mind, inattention. 
» Diſregard of worldly objecta. | Papel 
BSTRA IVE. a. [from abſtraf?.] H- 
the power or quality of ahſtracting. 8 
ABS RACTLY. ny from abfrat?. = 95 
abſtract manner, abſolutely. 


ABSTRU'SE. a. fh Lat. thrait out art 


| 1 adden. 
> Difficult, remote Pata or a- 
rehenfion, * 

ABSTRU'SELY. ad. Obſcurely, not plainly, 


or obviouſly. 


ABSTRU'SENESS. ,. [from abfruſe.] Diffi- 
Boyle, 


culty, or obſcurity. 

ABSTRU'SITY. f. .. 

1. Abſtruſeneſs. 2 
2. That which is abſtruſe. Brown. 

To ABSU'ME. v. 4. [abſumo, Lat-] To being + 
to an end by a gradual waſte. ” 

ABSURD. a. [ abſurdus, Lat.] Ur 
1. Unreaſonable; without judgment. Bacon, 
2. Inconſiſtent; contrary to reaſon. South, 

ABSU'RDITY. 72 [from abſurd.] : 
Is The quality of being ablurd. Locle, 


2. That dohich! is abſurd.  * Allis 
ABSU'RDLY. ad. [from aVſurd.] Taiges 
unreaſonably. 8g 
ABSU'RDNESS. J. The quality of being ab- 
furd ; injudiciouſneſs, impropriety. 
hn of . [abo ce N 
Plenty. aſbawys 
; 1 Great numbers. Addiſon. 
3+ A great quantity, Raleigh; 


4. Exuberance, more than enough. Spenjer. 
ABUNDANT.” 5. [abundani, Lat. r- 
4 Is Plentiſul. * ka. WIRE 

2o — — CC . 3 

3. Fully ſtored; wi th In, Bor 
ABU'NDANTLY: ad. [from aburdan.] 

1. In plenty. 


Cen. 
2. Amply, liberally, more than N 


To ABU'SE, v. 4. Tabutor, Lat. ] In yt 
verb, / has the aka; mug the 
common ſoynd. ]. . &y: 


1. To make an i | uſe © 61. 


* Cor: 
2 To deceive, to impoſe MEG cons 
To treat with rudeneſs. | bateſps 
ABU'SE. . [fromthe derb abuſe, 1* my 
1. The ill. uſe of any thing. Hooker, 
2. A corrupt practice, bad cuſtom. Swift, 
3. Seducement. S 
4. Vojuſt cenſure, rude reproach. one 


ABU'SER. /. [pronounced abuzer.} 
1. He that makes an ill uſe. ee vy ag 
2. He that deceives. ' / N 
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ACC 
wn J. * 1 


4. A raviſher, „ eltern. 
ABU SVE. a. [from abuſe. ] 


1. Practiſing uſe. Pope. 


"TY © 
ACCE'NSION. ( [accenfio, Lat.] The a& of 


kindling, or the ſtate of being ki » Weoudw; 
A'CCENT. . [accentus, Lat.] | 


2. Containing abuſe ; as, an ebuſve lam-, 1. The manner of ſpeaking or pronouncing, 


* Roſcommon. ; . ; Sbakeſp, 

3. Deceitſul. Bacon. 2. The ſound of a ſyllable. 9 
ABU'SIVELY. ad, [from abuſc. ] 3. The marks made upon ſyllables to regy. 
1. Improperly, by a wrong uſe. Boyle, late their pronunciation. Holder, 
2. Reproachfully. Herbert. 4. A modification of the voice, expreſſive of 


To ABU'T. v. n. obſolete. [abeutir, to touch 
at the end, Fr.] To end at, to border upon; 
to meet, or approach to. 8 | 


ABU"TMENT. /. [from abut. ] That which ; 


abuts, or borders upon A Tu 12 
ABY'SM. ſ. [abyſme, old Fr. gulf; the 
Gmc wi af We Shakeſp. 


ABV SS. h Laus, Lat. "A&v700%;z bottom- + 


„ OI. 


1. A depth without bottom. Milton. 
2. A great depth, a gulf. Dryden. 
3. That in which any thing is loſt. F485 3 


4. The body of waters at the center of the 
carth. = 27 Burnet. 
F. In the language of divines, hell. Raſc. 
AC, AK, or AKE. In the names of places, as 
Acton, an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. 
1. A drug brought from Egypt, which, being 
ſuppoſed the inſpiſſated juice of a tree, is imi- 
tated by the juice of ſloes. Savary. 
2. A tree commonly ſo called here. 8 
to an academy. | : 
ACADEMIAN, . {from academy. ] A ſcho- 
lar of an academy or univerſity. Wood. 
ACADE'MICAL. a. [ academicus, Lat. } Be- 
longing to an univerſity. ottan. 
AcADEMICK. /. [from academy. ] A ſtu- 
dent of an univerſity. Waits, 
ACADEMICK. 7. [ academicus, Lat.] Re. 
lating to an univerſity. Dunciad. 


 ACADEMICIAN. /, [academicien, Fr.] The 


% 


member of an academy. 
| A'CADEMIST. /. [from acedemy.] The mem- 
der of an academ 8 a | Kay. 

ACADEMY. /. 3 Lat.] 

1, An affembly or ſociety of men, aides for 
the otion of fome art. Shakeſp. 
2+ The place where'ſciences are taught. Dryd. 
3. An yniverſity,  _- - 

| 4+ A place of education, in contradiſtinction to 

the univerſities or publick ſchools. _. 

ind 8 Milton. 

ACATALE'CTICK. f. [atzaraAyxrirog, Gr. ] 

A verſe which has the complete number of 

„ Fi | 

To ACCEDE.. v. n, [gcceds, Late}, To be 
added to, to come too. 

make quick, to haſten, toquicken motion. Bac, 

 ACCELERA'TION. /. Tee Lat.] 

1. The act of quickening motion. | 
2. The ſtate of the body accelerated. Hale. 

To ACCE'ND. v. 4. [accendo, Lat.] Ta 
kindle, to {et en fre, 


Decay of Picty, , 


the paſſions or ſentiments. Prior. 
To A'CCENT. Vs As from accentus, Lat.] 

1. To pronounce, to ſpeak words with parti. 

_ cular regard to the grammatical marks or 


rules. . oc ke. 
2. In poetry, to pronounce or utter in gene- 


| Wotton, 
3. To write or note the accents. 

To ACCENTUATE. v. 4. [accentuer, Fr.] 
To place the proper accents over the vowels. 
ACCEN TUA'*TION, /.{ from accentuate. ] The 
act of placing the accent in pronunciation, 
To ACCEPT. v. as [ accipio, Lat. accepter, Fr.] 
1. To take with pleaſure; to receive kindly, 

b a 41 8 Dryden, 
2+ In the language of the Bible, to accept per- 
| ſons, is to act with perſonal and partial regard, 


b. 
ACCEPTABPILITY, ſ. The quality of Gut 
acceptable. Taylor, 
ACCE'PTABLE. a. [ acceptable, Fr.] Grate. 
ful; pleaſing.  _— ; 
ACCE'PTABLENESS. ſ. [from acceptable.] 
The quality, of being acceptable. Grew. 
ACCEPTABLY. ad. ¶ from acceptable.] In 
an acceptable manner. Taylor. 
ACCEPTANCE, hb [ acceptance, * Re. 
ception with approbation. penſer. 
ACCEP'TA'TION. f. [from accept. ] 
I, Reception, whether good or bad. 
2. Good reception, acceptance. 
3. The ſtate of being acceptable, regard, 
4. Acceptance in the juridical ſenſe. 

+ The meaning of a word. ; 
ACCE'PTER. . [from accept.} The perſon 
_ that accepts. | 
ACCEPTILA'TION, f. facceptilatio, Lat.] 
The remiſlion of a debt by an acquittance 
from the creditor, teſtifying the receipt of mo- 
_ ney which has never, been paid. 
ACCE'PTION. /. [acception, Fr. from acceptis, 

Lat.] The received ſenſe of a word; the 
meaning, | Hammond. 
ACCE'SS. f. [acceſſus, Lat, acces, Wl 
1. The way by Which any thing may be ap- 
proached. #, Hammond. 
2. The means, or liberty of approaching ei- 
© ther to things or men Milton 
3. Encreaſe, enlargement, addition. Bacon. 
4. The returns ar fits of a diſtemper. 
AccESSARINESS. /. [from acceſſury. ] The 
ſtate of being acceſſar r. f 
AcckESSARV. g. He that, not being the chief 
wt in a crime, contributes to it. Clarend. 
ACCE'SSIBLE. 4. [acceſſibilis, Lat. acc gil, 
Fr.] That which may be approached. 
CCE'SSION. J. [acceſſic, Lat. acceſſions 2 
: 1 


- 


4 ce 
ment, augmentation. 


to; as, arceſſion to a confederacy. 


* 3. The act of arriving at; as, the king's ac - 
. refſron to the throne. 
2 A'CCESSORILY. ad. {from acceſſory.] In the 
of manner of an acceſlbry. _. : 
ns A'CCESSORY. a. Joined to another thing, fo 
as to increaſe it; . e 

4 AcCESSOR.ſ. acceſſorius, Lat. acceſſeire, Fr. 
* 1. A man 41 65 is of a felonious 001 
* fegce, not principally, but by participation. 
me 2. That which does accede unto ſofne ptinci- 
* pal fact or thing in law. 

A'CCIDENCE. /. [a corruption of accidents, 
er.] from accidentia, Lat.] The little book con- 
, taining the firſt rudiments of grammar, and 
The 2 the properties of the eight parts of 

ech. 

. A'CCIDENT. J. [accidens, Lat.] 

ally. 1. The property or quality of any being, 
den. which may be ſeparated from it, at leaſt in 
per- thought. k | Davies. 
gard, 2. In grammar, the property of a word. Holder. 
Feb. 3. That which happens unforeſeen; caſualty, 
being chance. Hooker. 
aylor. ACCIDE'NTAL. ſ. [ accidental, Fr.] A pro- 
Srate- perty noneſſential. | 

ACCIDE'NTAL. a. [from accident. ] 
abk.] 1. Having the quality of an accident, non- 
. eſſential, 

J In 2. Caſual, fortuitous, ning by chance. 
7a hr. ACCIDE'NTALLY. ad. from accidental. ] 
Me. 1. Noneſſentially. 
penſers 2. Caſually ; fortuitouſly, _ | 
ACCIDE'NTALNESS. 1 [from accidental. 
The quality of being aceidental. | 
\CCIPIENT. ſ. [accipiens, Lat.] A receiver. 
rd. 0 AcCT TE. Us ds Faccito, Lat. To call 3 
to ſummons. Shakeſpeare. 
| ACCLA'IM. . [acclamo, Lat.] A ſhout of 
e perſon praiſe ; acclamation : poetica. Milton. 
. \CCLAMA”TION. ſ. [acclamatio, Lat.] 
„ Lat.] Shouts of applauſe, South, 
quittance \CCLIVITY. g. [ from-acclives, Lat.] Tbe 
t of mo- ſteepneſs or ſlope of a line inclining to the ho- 
rizon, reckoned upwards ; as, the aſcent of an 
n acceptity hill is the acclivity, the deſcent is the _ 
| F vity. R aye 
4 \CELI'VOUS. a. [acclivus, Lat.] Rifing 
fr. with a _ r 
1 ap- Le ACCL „ D. d. See Crov.] 
Hammond. 1. To fill up, in an ill ſenſe; to crowd; to 
aching ei- Ruff full. 0 Fairy Queen. 
Milton. 2. To fill to ſatiety. | ay» 
Bacon. e ACCO'IL. v. 3. [See Colt. ] To crowd; 
off, to keep a coil about, to buſtle, to be in a hurry. 
ary.] The : | | Fairy Queen. 
CCOLENT, /. f aceolens, Lat.] A'borderer. 
g the chief ; CCO'MODA L „ as [ accommedabihs, Lat.] 
Clarend. That which may be fitted. Watts. 


 aceefſil 6 ACCOMMODATE.v.a.[accommeds,Lat.] 
To ſupply with conveniences of any kind. Sb, 

CCO'MMODATE. a. [ accommedatus, Lat. ] 

Suitable, fit. Sends we 

12 


ACC 
ACCO'MMODATELY. ad, [from acc 
date.] Suitably, fitly. 


2+ The act of coming to, or joining one's ſelf ACCO MODA”TION./. [from accammedate.] | 


1. Proviſion of conveniencies. 
2. In the plural; conveniencies ; things re- 
quiſite to caſe or refreſhment. Clarendon 
3. Adaptation, fitneſs. Hale. 
4+» Compoſition of a difference, reconciliation, 
adjuſt t. 

ACCO'MPANABLE. 2. [from accompany. 1 
Sociable. * ; 

ACCO'MPANTER. ſ. [from accompany. ] The 
perſon that makes part of the company ; com- 
DR. 

To ACCO'MPANY. v. a. [ accompagner, Fr. 
1. To be with another as a companion, 1 
2. To join with. Swift. 

ACCO'MPLICE. f. [complice, Fre from ca- 
plex, Lat. ] 


1. An aſſociate, a partaker, uſually in an ut 


* 


* 


ſenſe. Fruit. 
2. A partner, or co- operator. . Addijox. 


To ACCO'MPLISH. v. a. [accomplir, 
from cempleo, Lat.] | 
1. To complete, to execute fully; as, to ac- 


campliſh a deſign. Exeliel. 
2. To complete a period of time. Dag. 
3. To fulfil; as a prophecy. Addiſon, 
4. To gain, to obtain. Shakeſpeare. 


5+ To adorn, or furniſh, either mind or body. 


: Shakcſpearce 
ACCO'MPLISHED. p. 4. 
1. Complete in ſome qualification. Locke. 
2. Elegant, finiſhed in reſpect of embelliſu- 
ments. g Mitten. 
. ACCO'MPLISHER. ſ. [from accompliſh. 
The perſon that * 1 gp I 
_ MPLISHMENT. J. [accompliſſements, 
Is 
1. Completion, full performance, perfection. 
Hayward. 
2. Completion; as of a prophecy. Atrerb. 
3+ Embelliſhment, elegance, ornament of mind 
or bodys Addiſon. 
4. The act of obtaining any thing. "South. 
ACCO'MPT. 7. [ compte, Fr.] An account, a | 
reckoning. Dy Hoster. 
Acc MPTANT. f. [accemptant, Fr.] A 
reckoner, computer. 
To ACCORD. v. a. ¶ derived, by ſome, from 
chorda, the ſtring of a muſical inſtrument; by 
others, from corda, hearts. ] To make agree 
do adjuſt one thing to another. Pope. 
To ACCORD. v. 2. To agree, to ſuit one 


with another, _ Tillotſon, 
ACCORD. ſ. [accord, Fr.] 3 
I. A compact; an agreement. Dryden. 
2. Coneurrence, union of mind. Spenſer. 
3. Harmony, ſymmetry. . Dryden. 
4. Muſfical note. Bacon. 


5. Own accord, voluntary motion. & . 
ACCO'RDANCE. . [from accerd.] . 
1. Agreement with a perſon. 


. F. air fax. 
2. Conformity to ſomething. 


Hammond. 


ACCO'RDANT. . [accerdant, Fr.] Will- 


Shakeſpeare. 
ACCORD. 


ing; in a good humour. 
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2»: In proportion. 
4 Oi Wach regard to. 
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A ad, [from accords] A- 


» ſuitably, conformably. 8 


To eGVr. Vs fs [ accofter, Fr.] Toe 1 teak 


" ſirſt; to addreſs; to ſalute. Ilten. 
ACCO'STABLE. 4. [from acc.] Eaſy of 

acceſs ; Motton. 
ACCOUNT. J. [from the old French accempt. ] 
1. A computation of debts or expences. Shak, 


Ze The ſtate or refult of a computation. _ 
| 7 Value or eſtimation.” 2 Mac. 
4. Diſtinction, dignity, rank. + Pobes 


F. Regard, confideration, ſake. Locke. 
65. A narrative, relation. 


2. Examination of an affair taken by autho- 


rity. Matt. 
$. The relation and reaſons of a tranſaction 
| given: to a perſon in authority. Sbaleſp. 


9. Explanation ; aſſignment of cauſes. Locke, 
10. An opinion concerning things previouſly 
eſtabliſh Bacon. 
11. The reaſons of any thing collected. Addiſ. 


12. [In law.] A writ or action brought 
* ngainſt a mam. Cell. 
To ACCO'UNT. =. 4. [See AccounT.] 


1. To eſteem, to think, to hold in opinion. Deut. 
2. To reckon, to compute. Holder. 
3. To give an account, to aſſign the cauſes. S. 
4. To make up the reckoning; to * for 


f N practices. 4 ry: 0 
8. To aſſign to. Clarendon. 
56. To hold in efteem. Chron. 


ACCO'UNTABLE. 4. ſow. account. ] Of 
+ whom an account may be required; who muſt 
anſwer for. Oldham. 

Acc NTANT. a. [from account.] Ac- 
countable to; reſpon fi for, 

ACCOUNTANT. fo [See AcconryTANT.] 
p DF wan ſkilled or mays. in 

rcon. 

ACCOUNT-BOOK, . A book containing 

Y accounts. m Swift 

To ACCO'UPLE, wa 4. [accoupler, . 

in, to link to a acon. 

Jo Acc ORT. . 4, To- 8 with 

©" courtſhip, or courteſy. 3 Ky . 
do ACCO'UTRE,: u. 4. lead, 5 

| dreſs $3 to equ 28 9 4. 

ACCO'UTRE ENT. T3 8 Fr.] 


_ *, Dreſs, equip gs, ornaments. Shgk. 
4 An 110 N. ag Lat. ] The act of 


ws 4 er. is . 
. TIVE. 4. accretion. 10 
.. © thatwhich by is added. y Glan, 
ans ee a - Vo D. | accrocher, Fr.] To 
draw to one as with a hoo 
7 ACCRU'E. v. n [from the participle c- 
cri Fr. » 
? * To bong to, to be added to. Hooker, 


2. To be added, ee e. 


outh. 


ook ee . . e or 2. 


wile 6 


* A 


2 


meals. 
Holder. To. ACCU'MB. v. a. [accumbo, Lat.] To lie at 
the table, accordin ago! the ancient manner. Dic. 


Shakeſpear Co 
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An. 72 [from decube, to lie down | 
to, Lat.] T he ancient poſture of leaning at y 


Braun. 


To Nr E. v. 22 [ from accumuls, 
Led To pile Oe | heap together. Sal. 
ACC LA TI from accumulate. ] 


1. The act of 1 

2. The ſtate of being accumulated. Arbuth. 
ACCU"MULATIVE. a. [from.,accumn/ate.] 
1. That which accumulates, 

2. That which is accumulated. Go. of Ten, 
ACCUMULA'TOR, . [from accumulate.] He 

that accumulates ; a gatherer or heaper to- 


gethex. Decay of Piety. 
ACCURACY. fe [accuratio, Lat.] Exactneis, 
nicety. Delany. Arbuth, 
A'CCURATE.: 4. [accuratus, Lat.] 
1. Exact, as oppoſed to negligence or igno- 
rance. 


2. Exact, without defect or failure, Colſon, 
ACCURATELY. ad. | fram accurate.] Ex. 


actly, without errour, nicely.  MNewtsr, 
A'CCURATENESS. /. (from accurate.) Ex- 

actneſs, nicety. Newton, 
To ACCU'RSE. v. 4. [See cunsz. To doom 
to miſe Hocler. 
ACCU'RSED. part. a. 

1. That which is curſed or doomed to mi. 

ſery. Denhan, 


2. Execrable ; hateful ; deteſtable. Shak:p. 
ACCU'SABLE, a. from the verb accuſe ] 
That which may by cenſured 3 blameable; 
culpable. Brerun. 
ACCUSA'TION. J. { from accuſer] | 
1. The act of accuſing, Milton, 
2. The charge brought againſt any one. Shak, 
ACCU'SAT E. 4 f iet e Lat.] 4 
term of ng the relation of 
the noun, on which * pH action implied in the 
verb terminates- The caſe of a noun. 
ACCU'SATORY.. 4. a from accuſe, | That 
- which produceth or containeth an accuſation. 


cliff. 
0 To ACC SE. . 4. Laccuſo, Lat. 
1. To charge with a crime. © Dryden: 
2. Ho roms or cenſure. » _ AY, ne 
ACCU'SER. ſ. from ac He at brings 
a charge om ay aſe] Aplife 
To ACCU'STOM,: v. 4. [aceoitumer, Fr. 
To habituate, to endure. Milla. 
ACCU'STOMARLE, a. [ from accuſam. 10 
cuſtom or habit. 
ACCHSTOMABLY. ad. According ; cul- 
acer. 
ACCUSTOMANCE, fe [accodtumance, Fr} 
Cuſtom, habit, Boyle 
' ACCUSTOMARILY. ad. In a cuſtomay 


ACCUSTOMARY a: [from accuſom. ]Uſuah 


b ronged. a as] A 
1 5 cuſtom; be ; uſual. $ 405 
[45.1 Lat. f N Arb ut hn. 


nit ja linglẽ point on e 
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wh | 
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e at 
ict. 
wo, 


bak. 


te.) 


ut h. 
e.] 
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] He 
x to- 
P iety. 
tnels, 


buth. 
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accuſe. 
meable; 
Bresun. 


Milton. 
1e. Shak. 
Late] A 
lation of 
ied in the 
| NOUN» 

ee] That 
ecuſation. 
Af 


. A ſmall quantity. Gov. of the Tongues 
ACE'PHALOUS: 4. IA, Gr.] Want- 
ing a head. _ Di#. 
ACE'RBITY. /. [acerbitas, Lat.] 
1. A rough ſour taſte. 
2. Applied to men, ſharpneſs of temper. Pepe. 
To ACERVATE. v. 4. [acervo, Lat.] To 
heap up. Dic. 
ACERV A'TION. . [from acer vate. ] Heap- 
ing together. _ | ; 
ACE'SCENT. a. [aceſeent, Lat.] That which 
has a tendency to ſourneſs or acidity. Arbuth. 
ACETO'SE. a. That which has in it acids. Di#. 
ACETO'SIT'Y. fe [from acetoſe.] The ſtate of 
being acetoſe. , Dis. 
ACE'TOUS. a. [from acetum, vinegar, art, 


[i 


Sour. . 
ACHE. ſ. [ace, Saxon; dy, Greek.] A 
continued pain. 6 Shakeſp. 
To ACHE. v. n. [See Acxr.] To be in pain. 


Glanu. 
1. To perform, to finiſh. Des 
2. To gain, to obtain. ton. 

ACHTEVER. /. He that performs what he 
endeavours. - ' Shakeſpeare. 

ACHYEVEMENT. ſ. [achevement, Fr.] 

' 1+ The performance of an action. Fairy Q. 
2+ The eſcutcheon, or enſigns armorial, Dryd. 

A'CHOR. |. N G.] A ſpecies of the herpes. 

ACID. a. Laci 


To ACHT EVE. v. a. [achever, Fr.] 


i Bacon, Quincy. 
ACTDITY. g. [from acid.] Sharpneſs ; ſour- 
neſs. 1 Arlutb. Ray. 
A'CIDNESS. 7. [from acid. ] The quality of 
being acid, "REA 
ACI'DUL2E. J. [that is, aguæ acidulæ. ] Me- 
dicinal ſprings impregnated with ſharp par- 
ticles, as all the nitrous, chalybeate, and alum 
ſprings are Quinty. 
To ACTDULATE. v. a» To tinge with acids 
in a ſlight degree. Arbuthnot. 
To ACKNO'WLEDGE. Vs A» 
1. To own the knowledge of; to own any 
thing or perſon in a particular character. Dav. 
2. To confeſs ; as, a fault. Pſalms. 
3. To own; as, a benefit. ilton. 
ACKNO'WLEDGING. a. [from acknoww- 
ledge.) Grateful. EE? Dteyden. 
* prone WLEDGMENT. /. [from acknow- 
ge. 
1. Admiſſion of any character in another. Hale. 
2. Conceſſion of the truth of any poſition. Hook. 
3» Confeſſion of a fault. 
4. Confeſſion of a benefit received. Dryden. 
5. Act of atteſtation to any conceſſion; ſuch 
bows homa F Ky enſer. 
CME. /. [aupan, Gr.] The height of any 
thing; more eſpecially uſed to denote the 
height of a diſtemper. 
\CO'LOTHIST. /. 
the loweſt order in the Romiſh church. Ayliffe. 
\ CONITE. . [aconitum, Lat.] The herb 
wolf's bane, In poetical language, poiſon in 
general, Diyden. 
CORN. f [ xtehs, Sax. from 85, an Ok; 


Sy Lat. acide, Fr.] Sour, ſharp. ; 


' uincy. 
[ axonubiw, Gr.] Js = 


ACR 


and conn, corn. ] The ſeed or fruit born by 
the oaes Dryden. 


ict. ACO'USTICKS. /. [azep:at, of dad, Gr.] 


The doctrine or theory of ſounds. : 
2. Medicines to help the hearing. zincy. 
To ACQUAINT. v. a. [ accointer, Fr. 
1. To make familiar with. aViese 
2. To inform. Shakeſpeare. 
ACQUAINTANCE. ſ. [ accointaiice, Fr. ] 
1. The ſtate of being acquainted with; fa- 
miliarity, knowledge. Dryden. Atterb. 
2. Familiar knowledge. Soutb. 
» A ſlight or initial knowledge, ſhort of 
R Sei. 
4. The perſon with whom we are acquainted, 
without the intimacy of friendſhip. Fairy I 
r OD a. Familiar, well known, Sb. 
ACQUE'ST. f [acgueſt, Fr.] Acquiſition; the 
thing gained. Woodward. 
To ACQUIE'SCE. v. 3. [ acguieſcer, „ 
uicſcere, Lat. J To reſt in, or remain ſatiſ- 
ed. b | Seutbs 
ACQUIE'SCENCE, 1. from acguieſce.] 
1. A ſilent appearance of content. Clarendon. 
2 Satisfaction, reſt, content. Addiſon. 
» Submiſſion, South, 
ACQUFRARLE. as [ from acquires] Attain- 
able. Bentley. 
To ACQUIRE. N [ acquerir, Fr. acguiro, 
Lat.] To gain by one's labour or power: Shak. 
ACQUTRED.. particip. a. [from acquire. ] 
Gained by one's ſelf. Locke. 
ACQUYRER. . ¶ from acquire. ] The perſon 
that acquires; a gainer. ; 
ACQUYREMENT. /. [ from acquire. ] That 
which is acquired; gain; attainment. 
| Hayward, 
ACQUISITION, J. [acquifitio, Lat.] x”, 
1. The act of acquiring. South, 
2. The thing gained; acquirement. Denbam. 
ACQUPSITIVE. a. [ acquiſitrous, Lat.] That 
* which is acquired. Wotton. 
ACQUIST. /. [See AcqugsT.] Acquire- ' 


ment ; attainment. Milton. 
To ACQU TT. v. a. [acguitter, Fr. | 
1. To ſet free. 1 Spenſer. 
2. To clear from a charge of guilt ; to ab- 
ſolve. N ö Dryden. 
3. To clear from any obligation. Dryden. 


4. The man hath acquitted himſelf well; he 
diſcharged his duty. 


- ACQUYTMENT. J. [from acguit.] The ſtate 


of being acquitted; or act of acquitting. South. 
ACQUITTAL. /. Is a deliverance from an of- 
' fence, | Covell, *® 
To ACQUTTTANCE. v. n. To ure an 
acquittance ; to acquit, Shakeſpeare 
ACQUTTTANCE. /. [from acguit.] ; 
1. The act of diſcharging from a debt. Milton. 
2. A uriting teſtifying the receipt of a debt. S5. 


ACRE. /. | Ecne, Sax. ] A quantity of land 


containing in length forty perches, and four in 
| breadth, or four thouſand eight hundred and 


ACRID? ar [ces Lat.) Having » hot bing 
vs 6» 1 acer à Not bit 
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 A@RIMO'NIOUS. a. Abounding with acti- 


mony; ſharp; corroſive. Harvey. 
ACRIMONx. . [ acrimonia, Lat.] | ing , 
1. Sharpneſs, corroſiveneſss. Bacon. 
2. Sharpneſs of temper, ſeverity. South, 


A'CRITUDE. /. [from acrid.] An acrid taſte; 
a biting heat on the palate, Grew. 


' ACRO'NYCALLY. ad. [from acronycal.] At 
the acronycal time. Dryden. 
A'CROSPIRE. /. [from da and wwe, Or.] 
A ſhooter ſprout from the end of ſeeds. Mort. 
ACROSPIRED. part. a. Having ſprouts. Mort. 
ACRO'SS. ad. Athwart, laid over ſomething 
ſo as to croſs it. | Bacon. 
ACRO'STICK. /. [from azp®- and gix®+, 
Gr. ] A poem in which the firſt letter of every 
line being taken, makes up the name of the 
perion or thing on which the poem is written. 
ACROTERS, or ACROTE'RLA. ſ. [In aichi- 
tecture; from xpo, Or.] Little pedeſtals 
without baſes, placed at the middle and the 


two exttemes of pediments. Dic. 
To ACT. v. n. [Age, actum, Lat.] 

1. To be in action, not to reſt. Pope. 

2. To perform the proper functions. South. 


| 3. To praQtiſe the arts or duties of life, to 
| conduct one's ſelf, Dryden, 
To ACT, vac | | 
1. To bear a borrowed character, as a ſtage- 
| player. Pepe. 
2. To counterfeit ; to feign by action. Dryd. 
3 · To produce effects in ſome paſſive ſubject. 
3# 3 4 Arbutbnot. 
4. To actuate; to put in motion; to regu- 
late the movements. South, 
ACT. /.. [afum, Lat.] 


| : | 3 Something done; deed; an exploit, 


> whether good or ill. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Agency; the power of producing an ef- 
fect. | ; Shakeſpeare. 


* 3. Action; the performance of exploits. Dryd. 


4+ The doing of ſome particular thing; a 
ſep taken; a meaſure executed. Shakeſpeare. 
5. A ſtate of reality, Hooker, 
6. A part of a play during which the action 
proceeds without interruption. Roſcommon. 
15 7. A decree of a court of juſtice. Shakeſpeare. 
"RI 8. Record of things juridically done. 
ACTION. . [actun, Fr. attio, Lat.] 
I 1. The quality or ſtate of acting, oppoſite to 
| 2 reſt, Shakeſpeare. 
W 2. An act or thing done; a deed. Shakeſp. 
3.2 Agency, operation. ' Bentley. 
© 4+ The ſeries of events repreſented in a fable. 
| coir A 4 Addiſon. 
We F. Geſticulation ; the accordance of the mo- 
tions of the body with the words ſpoken. Add. 
3 6. [Ia law.] Action perſonal belongs to a 
1 N matt againſt a= her. Action real is given to 


l — 


ACROAMA'TICAL, a. [«zpodojeat, Gr.] Of A'CTIONABLE. a: 


. 
© / 


any man againſt another, that poſſeſſes the 
thing required or ſued for in his own name, 
and no other man's. Action mixt is that 
which lies as well againſt or for the thing 
which we ſeek, as againſt the perſon that 
hath it., : Covell, 
7. In France, the ſame as flocks in England, 
[from action.] That 


or pertaining to deep learning. l. which admits an action in law; puniſhable, 
ACRONYCAL. a. . axpog, ſummus, and Heaoell, 
we, nox; importing the beginning of night. JA A'CTION-TAKING. 3. Litigiaus. Shak. 


term applied to the ſtars, of which the riſing ACTIVE. a [aSivus, Lat.] 


and ſetting is called acronycal, when they ei- 1. That which has the power or quality of 
ther appear above, or fink below the horizon + acting. ewton, 
at ſun-ſet. | 2. That which acts, oppoſed to Donne. 


Z Buſy, engaged in action; oppoſed to idle or 


edentary. | Denham 


4. Practical; not merely theoretical. Hooker, 
5. Nimble; agile; quick. Dryden. 
6. In grammar, a verb active is that which 
ſignifies action; as, I teach. Clarke, 
nimbly. 
nimbleneſs. Wilkins, 
ACTIVITY. g. [from efive.] The quality 
of being active. | Bacon, 
A'CTOR. f. [afor, Lat.] 
1. He that acts, or performs any thing. Bacon. 
2+ He that perſonates a character; a ſtage- 


player, Ben Jonſon. 
A'CTRESS. h [a&rice, Fr.] 

1. She that performs any thing. Addiſon. 

2. A woman that plays on the tage. Dryden. 
A'CTUAL, As [ aftuel, Fr. ; 

1. That which compriſes action. Shakeſpeare, 

2. Really in act; not merely potential. Mit. 

3. In act; not purely in ſpeculation, Dryden. 
ACTUA'TITY. /. [from actual. ] 4 ſtate 


of being actual. beyne, 
A'CTUALLY. ad. [from actual.] In aQ; in 
effect; really. y | South, 


A'CTUALNESS. /. [from a&ual.] The qua- 
lity of being actual. 
A'CTUARY. /. [acluarius, Lat.] The regi- 
+ ter, or officer, who compiles the minutes of 
the proceedings of the cqurt. Ayliffe. 
To ACTUATE. Vs a. L from ago, actum, Lat.] 
To put into action. Aadi 
A'CTUATE. a. [from the verb.] Put into 
action; brought into effect. Scutb. 
ACT U OSE. a. [from a#.] That which hath 
ſtrong powers. Did. 
To ACU ATE. Ve d. Cacuo, Lat. To ſharpen. 
ACU'LEATE. a. [aculeatus, Lat.] Prickly; 
that which terminates in a ſharp point. 
ACUMEN. /. [Lat.] A ſharp point; figur 
tively, quickneſs of intellects. Pes. 
ACU'MINATED, particip. 4s Ending in 4 
point; ſharp pointed, Wiſeman 
ACU'TE. As acutus, Lat. ] 
1+ Sharp, oppoſed to blunt. Locle. 
2. Ingenious, oppoſed to fupid. Locle. 
3+ Vigorous; powerful in operation. Locle. 
4. Acute diſeaſe; any diſeaſe which is #- 
©" tended With an increaſed velocity of blood, and 
terminates in a few days. Nui. 
| 5+ A 
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8. Acute accent; that which raiſes or ſharp- 


the | ens the voice. 
ame, ACU'TELY. ad. [from acute. ] After an acute 
that | manner; ſharply, © Locke. 
hing ACU'TENESS. J. ¶ from acute. ] 
that 1. Sharpneſs. ag oa 
well, 2. Force of intellects. | ' * Locke. 
and. 3. Violence and ſpeedy criſis of a malady. Bro. 
That 4. Sharpneſs of ſound. Beyle. 
ble. ADA'CTED. part. 4. [ adactus, Lat.] Driven 
tuell. by force. ; 1 
Shak. A'DAGE. .. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim; a 
proverb. ho . | * 1 
: ADAGTO. .. « 'fignifying ar leiſure. 
1 term uſed 65 Kaba d a ſlow time. 
e ADAMANT. . [adamas, Lat.] 
idle or 1. A ſtone of impenetrable hardneſs. ' Shak. 
n bam. 2. The diamond. g a . Ray. 
N 3. The loadſtone. Bacon. 
arab ADAMANTEAN. #. {ftom adamant; ] Hard 
Shack, as adamant.” © Milton. 
Clarke, ADAMA'NTINE. a. [adamantinus, Lat.] 
Buſily; 1. Ma 9 | Dryden. 
x 2. Having the qualities of adamant ; as, hard- 
kneſs: neſs, indiſidlubility. On ies. 
Filkins, A'DAM's-APPLE, /. [In anatomy.] A pro- 
aality minent part of the throat. 
Bo To ADA'PT. , a. [adepto, Lat.] To fit; to 
ſuit; to — _ "Swifts 
wh ADAPTA'TION. ſ. [from adapt. ] The act 
8 of fitting one thing to another; the fitneſs of 
- one thing to another, - Boyle. 
Jonſon ADA'PTION. -/.*[frotti adapt.) The a& of 
Addiſon. fitting. un 3 C . 
Dryde To ADD. v. a. [addo, Lat.] TER 
. 1. To join ſomething to that which was before. 
keſpeare 2. 'To perform the mental operation of adding 
1. 1 1 one number or conception to another. Locke, 
5 Fay To ADDE'CIMATE., VU, As [ addecimo, Lat. ] 
"i tate To'take or aſcertain tithes. | Dic. 
2 To ADDE'EM. v. a. [from deem. ] To eſteem; 
1 in to account. , | Daniel. 
b _ A'DDER. . [/Erren, Sax. poiſon.] A ſer- 
hs aa pent, a viper, a poiſonous reptile. Taylor. 
q A'DDER's GRASS. /. A plant. | 
The I A'DDER's TONGUE. he An herb. Miller. 
oe ADDER's WORT. J. An herb. 
b A'DDIBLE.- 2. {from add.] Poſſible to be 
| 14 f es 16) ᷣ Vw N Locke. 
4100 * ADDIBTLIITV. f. [from addible.] The poſſi- 
5 ory bility of being added. Lockes 
"Saab A'DDICE. [ corruptly ads ; ade re, Sax.] A 
ich dan 7. PC. . wy 
Dis. b „ Vo d. addico, Lat. R 
1. To devote, to dedicate. Cor. 
gr wn ; 2. It is commonly taken in a bad ſenſe; as, 
| Prick be addicted himſelf to vice. 
int. WY ADDYCTEDNESS. J, [from nad. ] The 
at 3 5 5 ſtate of being addicted. Boyle. 
1. ADDICTION. ſ. [addi&io, Lat.] 
ding | - 1. The act of devoting. 7 
Wiſs 2. The ſtate of being devoted. Shakeſpeare. 
9 ADDITAMENT. /, Addition; thing added. 
Hale. 
2 ADDITION. . ſfrom add.] * 
wh ** 4+ The act of adding one thing to ano X 
£ bl ood, and Bent ey. 
Nur. 


Ge Acuu 


_ _ © above his chriſtian 


Bf 


2. Additament, or the thing added. 


Ham. 
3. [In arithmetick.] Addition is the redue- 
tion of two or more numbers of like kind to- 


gether Into one ſum or total. Cocker. 
4. [In law. ] A title given to a man over and 
natne and ſurname. | 
Covell. Shakeſp. Clarend. 
ADDFTIONAL. a. [from addition.] That 
which is added. Addiſon. 
A'DDITORY. a. [from add.] That which 
* has the power of adding. Arbuthnet. 
ADDLE. a, f from adel, a diſeaſe, Sax. ] Origi- 
nally applied to eggs, and ſignifying ſuch as 
produce nothing; thence transferred to brains 
that produce nothing. Burton. 
To A'DDLE. v. a, [from the adjectlve.] To 
make addle ; to make barren. Brown, 
ADDLE-PATED. 2. Having barren brains. 
To ADDRE'SS. v. a. [addrefſer, Fr.] 
1. To prepare one's ſelf to enter upon any 
action. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To get ready. | 
3. To apply to another hy words. 
ADDRE'SS. ſ. [addreſſe, Fr.] 


1. Verbal application to any one. Prior. 
2. Courtſhip. ' Addiſon, 


3. Manner of accoſting another; as, a man of 


4 pleaſing addreſs. 
4. Skill, dexterity. Swift. 
5¹ Manner of directing a letter. 

ADD 


RE'SSER. /. [from addreſs.) The per- 
ſon that dee, 12 3 
ADDU'CENT. . [adducens, Lat.] A word 
applied to thoſe muſcles that draw together 
the parts of the body. ; Ag; 
To ADDULCE. 2. a. addoucir, Fr. dulcis, at.] 
To ſweeten. Dic. 
ADE'NOGRAPHY, . I from d and ypx $0, 
Gr. ] A treatiſe of the glands. 
ADE*MPTION. /. [ ademptum, Lat.] Privation. 
ADEPT. f. [adeptus, Lat.] He that is com- 
| pletely ſkilled in the ſecrets of his art. Pope. 
ADE'PT. a. Skilful ; thoroughly verſed. Boyle. 
A'DEQUATE. a. | adequatus, Lat.] Equal to; 
proportionate. South. 
A*'DEQUATELY. ad. [from adequate.] In 
an — manner; 15 exactneſs of pro- 
portion. South, 
ADEQUATENESS. ſ. [from adequate. ] The 
ſtate of being adequate; exactneſs of proportion. 
To ADHE'RE. v. a. [adbereo, Lat.] 
1. To ftick to. 
2, To be conſiſtent; to hold together. Shak. 
3. To remain firmly fixed to a party, or opi- 
nion. c Shakeſp. Boyle. 
ADHERENCE, ſ. [from adbere.] 
1. The quality of adhering ; tenacity. | 
2. Fixedneſs of mind; attachment; ſteadi- 
neſs. Swifts 
ADHE'RENCY. /. [The ſame with adberence.} 


Decay of P . 
ADHERENT. 2. [from adbere. ] 0 . 
Is Sticking do. : Pepe. 
2. United with. Watts. 


a partiſan, \ 
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pkt RER. h [from ben He that 2d- 


here 
ADHE'SION. . [adbefo, Lat. ] The * 
ſtate of ſticking to ſomething. Boyle. 
ADHE'SIVE. a. [from adbefion.] Sticking 
tenacious. Af 
To ADHYBIT.. Vs As [ adþibeo, Late] 1 To ap- 
ly z to make uſe of. 
HIBI'TION. . [from adbibit.] Applica- 


tion; uſe. Di#. 
ADJA'CENCY. oo [from adjacer, ap. BY 
. 1, The ſtate of lying cloſe to another 


2. That which is adjacent. ——— 
AD ACENT. a. [ adjacens, Lat.] Lying 
cloſe ; bordering upon ſomething. Bacon. 
ADJATENT- J. That which lies next ano- 
ther. Lockes 
ADIAPHOROUS, 4. lage, 3 0 


tral. 
ADIA/PHORY. I Las, Cr. J. New. 
trality; indifference. 
To AD ECT. v. a. Ladjicie adieklum, Lats] 
To add to; to put to. 
ADJE'CTION. }. Lacan, Lat.] 
1. Tbe act of adjecting, or adding. 
2. The thing adjected, or added. Brown. 
ADJECTITIQUS, as [from adjeftion.] Add- 
ed; thrown in. 
A word 
added to a noun, to ſigniſy the addition or ſe- 
paration of ſome quality, circumſtance, or 
manner of being; as, god, bad. . Clarke. 
A'DJECTIVELY. ad. ſorom adjective.] Af- 
ter the manner of an adjective, 
ADIFU* Ng [from 4 a Dieu. Farewel. Prior. 
To ADJOIN. v. a. Ladjoindre, Fr. , adjungoy 
Lat. ] To join to; to unite to; to put to. Mats. 


To 4800 U Ve n. To be contiguous to. Dryd. 


To ADIO URN. v. a. [ajourner, Fr.] To put 
off to another day, naming the time. Bacon. 
AD JO'URNMENT. /. [ajournement, Fr.] A 
utting off till another day. L' Efirange. 
A'DIPOUS., a. [adipoſus, Lat.] Fat. 'Di&. 
ADIT. / [aditus, Lat.] A paſſage under 
ground for miners, Ray. 
ADYTION. J [aditum, Lat. ] The act of go- 
ing from one place to another. Die. 
To AD U'DGE. v. a. Todiudio Late] 
1. To give the thing controverted to one of 
the parties. | Locke. 
2+ To ſentencego a puniſhment. Shakeſ are. 


3. Simply, to judge; to decree. nolles. 


es UDICA'TION. 7 [ adjudicatio, Lat.] The 
of granting ſomething to a litigant. 
To ADJU'DVICATE. v. 4. [adjudico, i] 
To adjudge.. , 
To ADJUGATE. Vs 4.  [odjugi Lat.] To 
voke to. Dic 
AD UMENT. /. 8 Lat.] Help. 
ADJUNCT. J. (adjunctum, Lat.] Something 
adherent or united to another. Sæoift. 
 A'DJUNCT. a. Immediately conſequent. Shak. 
AD U'NCTION, . [adjundtio, Lat. 
1. The act of adjoining. 
x 85 Ne thing joined. 
JU NCTIvE. adj anions Lat. 
— 0; He vob bob / y 1 


8 AD UVANT. as 
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2. That which bs joined. 
ADJURA'”TION.. þ [adjuratio, Lat.} 
1. The act of propoſing an oath to another. 
2. The form of oath propoſed to another, 
Addiſon. 
To ADJU'RE. v. 4. [adjure, Lat.) To im- 
2 an oath upon another, preſcribing the 
Milton. 
7. AD] UST. .d. [ajufer, Fr.] 
1. To regulate; to put in order. , Swift, 
2. To make accurate. Loc te. 


* To make conformable. Addi. 

JU'STMENT.. J ¶aiaſtement, Fr.) 
Is Regulation ; the. putting in 1 4 
Woodward. 


2. The tate of being. 2 in method. Watts, 
ADJUTANT. J. A petty officer, whoſe duty 
is to aſſiſt the major, by Ade pay, and 
overſeeing = 
Ta 2 U 23 *. As Lee, at-, . 
concu. ' 8 
ADJ To help; to c . [adjutor,. Lat] K 
Free UTORY. LO t which PS. .. Dis. 
oo "Ra djuvanss Is] Helpful; 
eſul. 


To ADJUVATE. v, 4. Late, Lat. To 
Dis 


Wr. DA K. See Mrasunz. 
. The: act or practice of mea gs agcording 4 


Acons 
nds Un APO? 4 [ed and meyfurs 
N Lat.] The act of męaſuring togach his part. 
ADMI PNICLE. je [admintculam, Lat.] Help; 

ſupport. Ky Dic. 
ADMINICU LAR. 4. {from adminiculum, 
Lat.] That which gives help- Dit. 


To ADMENISTERg Veh 3. [ adminiſtro Lat.] 


1. To. give; to to ſopply . Det 
2. To act as wo miniſter or agent in any em- 
8 or office. Pope. 


3. To adminiſter or diftribute juſtice. 
he" To adminiſter * e ſacraments. 
Bs. . Hooker, 


5. To adminiſter or tender an dach. Shateſp. | 


6. To adminiſter phyſick . 
7. To contribute; to bring ſupplies... Spef, 


8. To perform the office of ag adminiſtrator, 
To ADMINISTRATE. v. 3. Carty 
Lat.] To give as phyficks ,-- Meadward,. 


ADMINISTRATION. ＋J. [odminifratiogLat.] 
1. The act of adminiſtering or conductinꝭ 
any employment. ; © Shakeſpeare. 
2. The; active or executive pan of govern- 
ment. | Swift. 
3. Thoſe to ** the owed publick affairs 
is committed. 
4. Diſtribution; exhibition; diſpenſation. Ha. 
ADMINISTR ATIVE. 4. {from admiri- 
rate.] That which adminiſters. 
ADMINISTRA'TOR. . [adminifrator, Lat 
1. He that has the goods of a man dying in- 
teſtate committed to his. charge, and is ac- 
countable for the ſame. Corbel. Bacon. 
2. He that officiates in divine rites, 
3. He that conducts the government. Swift- 
ADMINISTRA'TRIX. he Rn} She who 
- adminiſters in conſequence of a wil 


a | ADMIN 


Watts. | 
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n 
_ aDMINISTRA'TORSHIP. J. [from admi- 
| niſtrator.] The office of adminiſtrator. 


f ADMIRABLE. a. [admirabilis, Lat.] To be 
br admired ; of power to excite wonder. Sidney. 


ſone A'DMIRABLENESS. 7 /. [admirabilis, Lat.] 
im- ADMIRABLLIT V. 5 The quality or ſtate 
the of being admirable. | | 
tons A'DMIR ABLY. ad. [from admirable. In an 
admirable manner. ee 
ift, ADMIRAL. f. [amiral, Fr.] 
ebe. 1. An officer or magiſtrate that has the go- 
ſon. vernment of the king's navy. Cowel. 
. 2. The chief commander of a fleet. Xnolles. 
hod. 3. The ſhip which carries the admiral. Kno!les. 
ord, A'DMIRALSHIP. ſ. [from admiral.] The 
atts. office of admiral. ; 4 OE 
du ADMIRALTY. ſ. [ amiralte, Fr. | The power, 
p ” or officers, ls for the ah Wo vs of 
pens . naval affairs. 1 1 TIA 
Lat.] ADMIRA'”TION. /. [admiratio, Lat.] Won- 
anſons der; the act of admiring or wondering. Milt. 
er. To ADMIRE. v. a. [admirer, Lat.] | 
Di#. 1. To regard with wonder. 
Ipful; 2. To regard with love. 8110 
To ADMͤI RE. Vs No To wonder. 2 
To AN from admire. ] 3 
Dit. 1. The perſon that wonders, or regards with 
TTY! - admiration, OA Ie” 
ling to 2. A lover. i * * Py; x : 5 
ga, ADMYRINGLY., 4 Thom adnire] With 
enſura, .admuration,, _ 1 Shakeſpeare. 
; part. ADMISSIBLE. a. [admitto, admiſſum, Lat.] 
Help; a Which may. be admitted. Naur Hale. 
Dia. ADMISSION. /. [admiſſio, r 
iculum, 1. The act or pra ice of admitting. Bacon. 
Dis. 2. The ſtate o being admitted. Dryden. 
Lat.] 3. Admittance ; the power of entering. Wocdau. 
Philips. 4. The allowance of an argument. 
ny em- To ADMI . Vs, ds [ admitto, Lat.] 
Pope. 1. To ſuffer to enter. . Pope. 
i 2. To ſuffer to enter upon an office. Clarend. 
Wente, 3+ To allow an argument or poſition. Fairf. 
Hookers 4. To allow, or grant in general. 
Shakeſps . ADMITTABLE. a. [from admit.] Which 
bell. ADMTTTANCE. /. [from admit. ] 
aiſtrator. 1. The act of admitting; permiſſion to enter. 
Iminiſtr0, 2. The power or right of entering. 
odwward. 3. Cuſtom. 3p 
tio, Lat. 4. Conceſſion of a ſition. = Brown. 
nducting To -ADMIX, v. 4. [admiſcee, Lat.] To 
tkeſpearts . mingle with ſomething elſe. e e 
+ govern- ADMTXTION. /. [from admix.] The union 
Sevift, of one body with another. f Bacon. 
ick affairs ADMTXTURE. /. [from admix.] The body 
mingled with another. Wodwvard. 
tion. Hos. To ADMO'NISH. v. a. [ admoneo,Lat.] To warn 
admiri- of a fault; to ee Dec. of Piety. . 
| ADMO'NISHER., hb [from admits.) 'The 
ator, Lats] perſon that puts another in mind of his faults 
dying in- or duty. 3 Dryden. 
nd; is ac- ADMO'NISHMENT. /. [from . 
el. Bacen. Admonition; notice of faults or duties. | 
„ att. ADMONTTION. /. [admonitio, Lat.] The 
at. Swift. hint of a fault or duty ; counſel ; gentle re. 
She who Proof. : Hooker. 
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Nn 


ADMONYTIONER. /. from admonition.} A 


general adviſer. A ludicrous term. Hooker. 
ADMONITORY. a. [admonitorizs, Lat.] 
That which admoniſhes. 00 


ADMURMURA'”TION. ſ. [ admurmuro, Lat.] 
The act of murmuring to another. 

To ADMO vk. Vs a. 
bring one thing to anot 


ers rYOWne 


33 Lat.] To 


ADO. . [from the verb to do, with a before it, 


as the F ranch. | ; 
1. Trouble; difficulty. Sidney. 
2. Buſtle; tumult; buſineſs. Locle. 


3. More tumult and ſhow of bufineſs than 
the affair is worth. LEftrange. 
ADOLE'SCENCE. ? fe Tadoleſcentia, Lat.] 
ADOLE'SCENCY. The age ſucceeding 
childhood, and ſucceeded by puberty. Bro. Bent. 
To ADOPT. v. a. [adopto, Lat.] 
1. To take a ſon by choice; to make him a 
ſon, who was not by birth, 
2. To place any perſon or thing in a nearer 
relation to ſomething elſe. Locke. 


ADO'PTEDLY. ad. [from adapted.] After 
the manner of ſomething adopted. Shakeſ. 


ADO'PTER. /. [from adopt. ] He that gives 

ſome one by choice. the right of a ſon, e 
ADO PTION. .. [adopti, Lat.] 

1. The act of adopting. Sboleſpeare. 
2. The ſtate of being adopted. Rogers. 
ADO PTIVE. 4. [ adoptivus, Lat. 

1. He that is adopted by another. Bacon. 


2. He that adopts another. / Ayliffes 
ADO'RABLE. — Fr.] That which 
: ought to be ado Won Ch Nos 
ADO'RABLENESS. . [from * adorable.}] 
Worthineſs of divine honours, © © 
ADORABLY. ad. from adorable.] In a 

manner worthy of adoration. | 
ANORA'TION. ſ. [adoratio, Lat.] 

1. The external homage paid to the Divinity. 


' | Hooker * 
2. Homage paid to perſons in high place or 
eſteem. * "Shakeſpeare. 


To ADO RE. v. a. [adoro,' Lat.] To worſhip 


with external homage. Dryden. 
ADORER.. /. . [from adore.] He that adores ; 
a worſhipper. Prior. 


To ADO RN. v. a. [ adorm, Lat.] 
1. To dreſs; to deck the perſon with orna- 


ments. . Cooley. 
2. To fet out any place or thing with decora- 
tions. | N Cowley. 
82 To embelliſh with oratory. Sprat. 
ADORNMENT. /. [from adorn.] Orna- 
ment ; embelliſhment. Raleigh; 


ADO“ WN. ad. [from a and down.] Down; 
on the ground. | Fairy Rueen, 
ADO'WN. prep. Down towards the ground. Dr. 
ADRE'AD. ad. [ from à and dread.] In a ſtate 
of fear. i Sidney. 
ADRTFT. ad. [ from à and drift. ] Floating at 
random. 

DROTT. a. French. ] Dexterous; active; 
ſkilful, . Fervas. 
ADROTTNESS. ſ. [from adroit.] Dexterity ; 

readineſs ; activity. Eng | 
ADRY”, 


8 


A D v 


ADRY', ad. [from a and dry. ] Athirſt; 
: | Spe. 


_ thirſty. 
- ADSCITI'TIOUS. 2. [aſcitus, Lat.] That 


which is taken in to complete ſomething elſe. 
ADSTRICTION. . [adſtrictio, Lat.] The 
act of binding together. ä 
To ADVANCE. v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 
1. To bring forward, in the local ſenſe. Par. L. 
2. To raiſe to preferment; toaggranaize. Eſth. 
3. To improve. Tillotſon. 
4+ To heighten; to grace; to give luſtre to. 
South. 
5. To forward; to accelerate. Bacon. 
6. To propoſe ; to offer · to the publick. Dryd. 


J ADVANCk. v. . 


1. To come forward, to gain ground. Parne!. 
2. To make improvement. Loc ke. 
ADñvANCE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of coming forward. Clarendon. 


2. A tendency to come forward to meet a 


„ " Walſh. 


3. Progreſſion ; riſe from one point to an- 
85 other. $5 Atterbury. 
4. Improvement; progreſs towards e "ra 
ü ale. 

ADVANCEMENT. ſ. [a vancement, Fr.] 
1. The act of coming forward. Swift. 
2. The Rate of being advanced; preferment. 
8 x HShbadeſpeare. 
3. Improvement. rotun. 
ADñVANCER. + [from advance.] A pro- 
mater; forwarder. Bacon. 
ADVANTAGE. * a vantage, Fr.] | 
1. Superiority, Sprat. 


3. Opportunity; convenience. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Favourable circumſtances. aller, 
5s Gain; profit. Feb. 


6. Overplus: ſomething more than the mere 
_ Jawful gain, . , Shakeſpeare. 
7. Preponderatĩon on one fide of the compariſon, 


: To ADVANTAGE. V. As [from the noun, ] 


1. To benefit. Locke. 
2+ To promote; to bring forward. Clanville. 


| ADVANTAGED. 4. {from the verb.] Pof- 


feffed of advantages. Glanvilie. 
ADVA'NTAGE-6xounD. /. Ground that 

gives ſuperiority, and opportunities of annoy- 
_ . ance or reſiſtance. Clarendon. 
ADVANTA'GEOUS. 2. [avantageux, Fr. 

Profitable; uſeful ; opportune. Hammond. 


- ADVANTAGEOUSLY. ad. [from advan- 
tageous.] Conveniently z nas profit- 


. but bnot. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS.. /. [from advan- 
tageous.] Profitableneſs; uſefulneſs ; conve- 
nience. | Boyle. 


1+ ADVE'NE. v. u. [adwenio, Lat.] To ac- 


cede to ſomething ; to be ſuperadded. Ayliffe. 
ADVENIENT. a. [adveniens, Lat.] Ad- 
+ vening; ſuperadded. Glanwille. 
ADVENT. /. from adventus, Lat.] The name 

of one. of the holy ſeaſons, ſignifying the 

coming; that is, the coming of our Saviour; 
| which is made the ſubject of our devotion 
during the four weeks before Chriſtmas, 


ADV 


ADVE'NTINE. 3. [from adwenio, adventugr, 
Lat.] Adventitious ; that which is extri»f. 
cally added. Not in uſe. | Bacon. 

ADVENTITIOUS. 2. [adventitius, Lat.] 
That which advenes; accidental; ſuperve- 
nient; extrinſically added. Boyle. Dryden. 


 ADVENTIVE. /: from advenio, Lat.] The 


thing or perſon that comes without. 
Not in uſe. | Bacon. 
ADVENTUAL. a. from adwent. Relating 
to the ſeaſon of advent, Bibo aunderſon, 


 ADVE'NTURE. /. [French. 


1. An accident; a chance; a hazard. Fay, 
2. An enterpriſe in which ſomething muſt be 
left to hazard. Dryden. 
To ADVENTURE. v. . | aventurer, Fr.] 
I. To try the chance; to dare. Shakeſpeare, 
2. In an active ſenſe, to put into the power of 
chance. 
ADVE'NTURER. /. rier, Fr.] He 
that ſeeks occaſions of hazard ; he that puts 
himſelf into the hands of chance. F. Queen. 
ADVE'NTUROUS. a, [aventureux, Fr. 
1. He that is inclined to adventures; daring, 
2 TOP ; ; 11 em 
2. Full of ha 3 dangerous. Addiſon. 
ADVENTUROUSLY. ad. [from "7 on 
rous. ] Boldly ; daringly. Shakeſpeare. 
ADVE TURESOME. as [from adventure. ] 
The ſame with adventurous, 
ADVE'NTURESOMENESS. ſ. [from ad- 
ventureſeme.] The quality of being 'adven- 
tureſome. * e | | 
ADVERB. /. [ adwerbium, Lat.] A word jain- 
ed to a verb or adjective, and ſolely applied to 
| the uſe of qualifying and reftraining the lati- 
tude of their fignification. . Clarke. 
ADVE'RBIAL. 4. [adverbialit, Lat.] That 
which has the quality or ſtructure of an adverb, 
ADVE'RBIALLY. ad. [adverbialiter, Lat.] 
In the manner of an adverb. * Addiſon. 
. . > | 
ADVERS ARIA. ſ. [Lat.] A gomon-place. 
af ull. 
ADVERSARY. ſ. [ adverſaire, Fr. ad werſurius, 
Lat.] An opponent; antagoniſt ; enemy. Sha. 
ADVERSATIVE. a. [adverſativus, Lat. ] A 
word which makes ſome oppoſition or variety. 
A'DVERSE. a. [adverſus, Lat.] 
1. Acting with contrary directions. Milton, 


2. Calamitous; affliQtive; pernigious. Op- 
poſed to ee Roſcommon. 
3. Perſonally opponent. | Sidi. 


ADVERSITY. . [adverfite, Fr. ] 
1. Affliction; calamity. a 
2. The cauſe of our forsow; misfortune. Sbal. 
3. The tate of unkappineſs ; miſery, Shak. 
ADVERSELY. ad. from adverſe.] Oppo- 
fitely ; unfortunately. Shakeſpeare 
To ADVERT. v. n. [ adverto, Lat.] To at- 
tend to; to regard; to obſerve, Ray. 
ADVERTENCE. /. [from ad vert.] Atten- 
tion to; regard to. Decay Piag 
ADVERTENCY. . [from advert. ] The 
fame with advertences  *' 
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N ADVERTISE. v. 4. [avertir, Pr.] 
1. To inform another; to give intelligence. 
2. To give notice of any thing in the publick 


rints. b 
ADVERTISEMENT. fe [avertiſſement, Fr.] 
1+ Inſtruction; admonition. 
2. Intelligence; information. ä 
3+ Notice of any thing publiſhed in a paper of 
intelligence. | 
ADVERTISER. ſ. [avertiſcur, Fr.] 
1. He that gives intelligence or information. 
2. That paper in which advertiſements are 
ubliſhed. 
ADñVERTTSING. a. [from advertiſe. ] Active 
in giving intelligence; monitory. Shakeſp. 
To ADVE'SPERATE. v. 3. | adveſpero, Lat.] 
To draw towards evening. | 
ADVICE. .. (avi, advis, Fr.] 
1. Counſel; inſtruction. 
2. Reflection; prudent conſideration. 
3. Conſultation; deliberation. 
4. Intelligence. 
ADVIYCE-BoaT. ſ. A veſſel employed to bring 
intelligence. 2 
ADVTSABLE. 2. [from adviſe.] Prudent ; 
fit to be adviſed. South. 
ADVYSABLENESS. a adviſable.) The 
quality of being adviſable ; fitneſs ; propriety. 
To ADVISE. v. a. [aviſer, Fr.] 
1. To counſel. Shake, Con 
2. To inform; to make acquainted. 
To ADVTSE. v. u. 
1. To conſult; as, be adviſed with bit cm- 
panions. ; 
2. To conſider ; to deliberate. Milton. 
ADVISED. particip. 4. [from adviſe.] 
1. Acting with deliberation and deſign ; pru- 
dent ; wiſe. Bacon. 


2. Performed with deliberation; ated with 


deſign. Hooker. 
ADVYSEDLY. ad. [from adviſed.] Delibe- 
rately ; purpoſely ; by deſign ; prudently. Suck, 
ADVITSEDNESS. /. (from adviſed.) Delibera- 
tion; cool and prudent procedure Saunderſon. 
ADVIYSEMENT. . L viſement, Fr.] 
1. Counſel; information. 
2. Prudence; cireumſpection. 
ADVYSER. ſ. [from advije,] The perſon that 
adviſes z a counſellor, Waller. 
ADULATION. f. [adulation, Fr. adulatio, 
Lat.] Flattery ; high compliment. Clarendon. 
ADULATOR. . [adulater, Lat.] A flatterer. 
ADULATORY. 4. [adulatorius, Lat. ] Flat - 
tering. | : 
ADU'LT. a. [adultus, Lat.] Grown up; paſt 
the age of infancy. Blackmore. 
ADULT. ſ. A perſon above the age of infancy, 
or grown to ſome degree of ſtrength. Sharp. 
ADU'LTNESS. /. [from adult.] The ſtate of 
being adult, 
To ADU'LTER. v. 4. [adulterer, Fr.] To 
commit adultery with another. onſen. 
ADU'LTERANT. /. [ adulterans, Lat. | Tbe 
perſon or thing which adulterates. 
To ADU'LTERATE. V. 4. [ adulterer, Fr.] 
1. To commit adultery. Shakefprare. 


Spenſer. * 


AE 


2. To eotrupt by ſame foreign admixture. Bohl. 

ADU'LTERATE. a. from the verb.] 

1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. Shak. 
2. Corrupted with ſome foreign mixture. Su. 

ADU'LTERATENESS. /. from adulterate. J 
The quality or tate of being adulterate. 

ADUL'YERA'TION. ſ. [from adulterate. ] 
1. The act of corrupcing by foreign mixture. 

Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being contaminated. Felton. 

ADU'LTERER. /. [adulter, Lat.] The per- 
ſon guilty of adultery. Dryden. 

ADULTERESS. /. ¶ from adulterer.] A wo- 
man that commits adultery. ; 

ADU'LTERINE. /. [aduterine, Fr.] A child 
born of an adultereſs. 

ADU'LYEROUS. 2. [adulterinus, Lat.] 
Guilty of adultery. aytors 

ADU'LTERY. /. [ adulterium, Lat.] The act of 
vialating the bed of a married perſon. Dryden. 

ADU"MBRANT. 4. [from adumbrate.] That 
which gives a ſlight reſemblance. 

To ADU'MBRATE. Us As [ adumbro, Lat.] To 
ſhadow out; to give a ſlight likeneſs; to ex- 
hibit a faint reſemblance. Decay of Piety. 

ADUMBRATION. g. [from adumbrate.] 

1. The act of giving a flight and imperfe& 
repreſentation. Bacon. 
2. A falnt ſketch, g Hig 

ADUNA'”TION. /. [from ad and anus, Lat.] 
The Rate of being united; union. Boyle; 

ADUNCITY. f. [aduncitas, Lat.] Crooked- 
neſs ; hookedneſs. Arbutbnet. 

ADU'NQUE., as [ aduncus, Lat.] Crooked. 
Not in uſe. | Bacon. 

ADVOCACY. /. [from advocate.] Vindica- 
tion; defence; apology. Browns 

ADVOCATE. /. [adwocatus, Lat.] 

1. He that pleads the cauſe of another in a 
court of judicature. Ayl. Dryd. 
2. He that pleads any cauſe, in whatever man- 
ner, as a controvertitt or vindicator. Shakeſp; 
3. In the facrdd ſenſe, one of the offices of 
our Redeemer. Mitten. 

ADVOCA'TION. f. [from advocate, ] The. 
office of pleading ; plea ; apology. Shakeſpeare; 

ADVOLA'TION. /. [adwvole, advclatum, Lat.] 
The act of flying to ſomething. 

ADVOLU'TION. /. [advolutio, Lat.] The act 
of rolling to ſomething. 

ADVO'UTRY ./.[ avoutrie,Fr. ] Adultery. Bac. 


— 


ADVO WE. ſ. He that has the right of advowſon. 
ADVC'WSON. ſ. A right to preſent to a bene- 
ſice. Cæcuell. 


To ADU*RE. v. a. ¶ aduro, Lat.] To burn up. Bac. 
ADU'ST. a. [adi ſtus, Lat.] 12 5 
I» Burned up; ſcorched. Bacon. 
2. It is generally now applied to the bumours 
of the body. Pope. 
ADU'STED, 3. [See Anus r.] Burnt; dried 


wich fire. Paradiſe Leſt, 
ADU'STIBLE. a. [from aduſt.] That which 
may be aduſted, or burnt up. | 


ADU'STION. ſ. [from adiſt.] The act of 
burning up, or drying. Harvey. 
AE, or . A diphthong of the Latin language, 
which 


AF F 


which ſeems not properly to have any place in 
the Engliſh; therefore for Cæſar, we write 
** Ceſar. : ; 0 1 | y 
£E'GILOPS. 40 Lay, Gr.] A tumour or 
ſwelling in the great corner of the eye, by the 
root of the noſe. uincy. 
AGYPTYACUM. ſ. An ointment confiſting 
of honey, verdigreaſe, and vinegar. Quincy. 
AL, or EAL, or AL. In compound names, 
all, or altogether. So Aldred, altogether re- 


verend: Alfred, altogether peaceful. Gibſon, 
ELF. Implies affiſtance. 80 2 is victo- 
rious. Sil ſen. 


AE RIAL. as [atrius, Lat.] 


1. Belonging to the air, as conſiſting of it. 
Prior. Newton. 


Z» Produced by the air. 5 Dryden. 
3. Inhabiting the air. Milton. 
4. Placed in tht air. Pope. 
5. High; elevated in ſituation. Pbilips. 


AERIE. .. [aire, Fr.] A neſt of hawks and 
bother birds of prey. Cowell, 
AERO'LOGY. /. [ap and A6yo0c, Gr.] The 
doctrine of the air. 
The art of divining by the air. 
AERO'METRY. /. [ae and puilpicy Gr.] 
The art of meafuring the air. 2 
AERO SCO PY. ſ. Ie and ct e, Gr.] The 
obſervation of the air. 
2E'THIOPS MIN RAT. f. A medicine, ſo 
called from its dark colour, made of quick- 
ſilver and ſulphur, ground together in a 
marble mortar. Quincy. 
TT TES. ſ. [ailde, an eagle.] Eagle- ſtone. 


Quincy, 
AFA'R. [from a for at, and far. ] | | 
1. At a great diſtance, | Bacon. 
2. To a great diſtance, 
3. From afar ; from a diſtant place. Addiſon. 
4. AFAR OFF ; remotely diſtant, Hayward. 
AFE'ARD. en wa as [from to fear, for to 
fright, with a redundant. ] Frightened ; terri- 
fied ; afraid. Fairy Queen. Ben Jonſon. 
A'FER. /. [Lat.] The ſouth-weſt wind. Milt. 
AFFABILITV. /. [affabilite, Fr. affabilitas, 
Lat.] Eafineſs of manners; courteouſneſs ; 
© civility, condeſcenſion. Clarendon. 
A'FFABLE., 2. [ affable, Fr, affabilis, Lat.] 
1. Eaſy of manners; accoſtable; courteous; 
complaiſant. Bacon. 
2. Applied to the external appearance; be- 
- nign; mild. | 
. A'FFABLENESS. /. [from affable.] Courte- 
ſy; affability.” _ | 
' A'FFABLY. ad. [from affable.] .Courteouſly ; 
PX |, NEED | 
A'FFABROUS. a. n Fr.] Skilfully 
made; complete. Not in uſe. 
AFF ALR. ho [ affaire, Fr.] Bufineſs; ſome 
ching to be managed or tranſafted. Pope. 
To AFFE'AR.. w. n, [from affier, Fr.] To 
AFFE CT. ſ. [from the verb affett.] 
1. Affection; paſſion ; ſenſation. 
2+ Quality; circumſtance. 


Pd 


Bacon. 


* 


Dryden. 


To AFFE'CT. v. a. [affefer, Fr. officio, a 
1. To act upon; to uce in an 

bother thing. . . : Milton, 
2. To move the paſſions. 
3. To aim at; to aſpire to. N 
4. To tend to; to endeavour after. Newton, 

To be fond of; to be pleaſed with; to 
ove. Hcoker. 
6. To ſtudy the appearance of any thing 
with ſome degree of hypocriſy. , Prior, 
7. To imitate in an unnatural and conſtrain- 
ed manner. Ben Jonſon. 

AFFECTA'TION. f. [affefatioy Lat.] The 
act of making an artificial appearance. Specs. 

AFFE'CTED. particif ial a. from el. ; 
1. Moved; touched with affection. Claren. 
2. Studied with over · much care. Shakeſp. 
3. In a perſonal ſenſe; full of affectation; as, 
an affected lady. | | 

AFFE'CTEDLY. ad. [from affected.] In an 
affected mannner; hypocritically. Brown. 

AFFE'CTEDNESS. /. [from affefed.] The 
ſtate of being affected. 

AFFE'CTION. .[. [ affeion, Fr. affetio, Lat.] 
1. The ftate of being affected by any cauſe or 
agent, | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Paſſion of any kinda. Sidney. 

| 3+ Love; kindneſs ; good-will to ſome per- 
ſon. | By Pope. 
4. Zeal, Bacon. 
5. State of the mind, in general. Sale. 


6. Quality ; property. Holder. 
7. State of the body. Wiſeman. 


8. Lively repreſentation in painting. Motton. 
AFFE'CTIONATE. a. [ affefionne, Fr. from 
affefion.] - 
1. Full of affection; warm; zealous. Sprat. 
2. Fond; tender, Sidney. 
3. Benevolent. Rogers. 
AFFE'CTIONATELY. ad. [from affection- 
ate. | Fondly ; tenderly ; bęnevolently. 
AFF r [from affecrion- 
ate, | Fondnets ; tenderneſs; good -will. 
AFFE'CTIONED. a, [from affeion.] 
1. Affected; conceited. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. Inclined; mentally diſpoſed. Rom. 
AFFE'CTIOUSLY. ad. [from affect. ] In an 
affecting manner. 
AFFE'CTIVE. a. [from affe#.]. That which 
affects; which ſtrongly touches. Rogers. 
AFFECTUO'SITY. /. [from affectuons. ] Paſ- 
ſionateneſs. Di#. 
AFFE'CTUOUS. a. [from ect.] Full o 
paſſion. 
AFFTANCE. ſ. [affarce, from affier, Fr.] 
1. A marriage-contraQ. airy Qucen. 
2. Truſt in general; confidence. Shakeſpeare's 
3+ Truſt in the divine promiſes and protec- 
tion. | Common Prayer. 
. To AFFTANCE. v. 4. [from the noun f- 
ances 8 
. 75 betroth ; to bind any one by promiſe 
to marriage. Fiaiy Queen · 
2. To give confidence. a * 
AFFI'ANCER. /. [from affiance.] He that 


— 


af. makes a contract of 1 between two 
any AFFIDA'TION. [ . {from Lat. See 
ton. AFFIDA'TURE. F AFF18D. Mutual con- 
ſon. tract; mutual oath of fidglity. 
den AFFIDAVIT. /. fafidavit fignifies, in the 
tons language of the common law, be made cath. ] 
; to A declaration upon oath. 
oer. AFEY ED. particip. 4. from the verb J de- 
hing rived from Mo.] ede by — ; affi- 
rior. anced. bakeſpeare. 
rain - AF FILIA'TION. ſe Cfrom ad and yoo Lat.] 
nſon. Adoption. . Ch amber 32 
The A'FFINAGE. /. [offnage, Fr.] The act of re- 
pect. fining metals by the cupel. ' Dia. 
AFF NED. a. [from affinis, Lat.] Related to 
laren. another. Shakeſpeare. 
akeſpe AFF INITY. .. [affinite, Fr. from affinis, Lat.] 
13 as, 1. Relation by marriage. 
2. Relation to; connexion with; in chy- 
In an miſtry, the tendeney of the body to unite it- 
rogun. ſelf to another. 
The To AFFTRM. v. a. [affirmo, Lats] To declare; 
to tell confidently : oppoſed to the word deny. 
Lat.] To AFFT AM. v. 4. To ratify or appfove 2 for- 
auſe or mer law or judgment. 
iſpearts AFFIRMABLE., a. from affirm. ] That 
Sidneys which may be affirmed. 
ne per- AFF 7 . from affirm.] 2 
Pope. ' tion : oppoſed to-repeal, 
Bacon. AFFi RMANT. . from affirm. ] The _ 
hakeſps that affirms. 
Holder. AFFIRMA'TION, » [affirmatio, Lat.] 
Fiſemans 1. The act of lg or declaring: op- 
Wettons poſed to negation. 1 1 
r, from 2. The potion affirmed. Hammond. 
3. Confirmation: oppoſed to » Hooker, 
Sprat. AFFYRMATIVE. 4. from a . ä 
Sidrey. 1. That which affirms, oppoſed to negative. 
Roger. 2. That which can or may be affirmed. Newt. 
affection- 3. Poſitive z dogmatical. Taylor. 
* ATFTRMATIVELx. ad. [from affirmatrve. ] 
affe8ion- On the oppoſite fide ; not negatively. Brown. 
All, AFFYRMER. . {from firm. ] The perſon 
4 that affirms. Watts. 
akeſpearts To AFFIX. v. a. [offigo, affixum, Lat.] To 
Rom. 4 — to fp end; to iubjoin. ers. 
1 . um, Lat.] A united 
3 ETA „ Cle 
hich 
e 1. The act of a Gs 
1 1 2. The ſtate of being affixed. 
AFFLA'TION. fo ne afflatum, Lat. ] AQ 
] pe 15 of breathing upon any thing. 
AFFLATUS. 4. [Lats] Communication of 
r, Fr.] | * ſome ſupernatural 
i l Queens To AFFLYCT, D. as Lahe, affiictum, Lat. ] 
bakeſpearts To put n; to grieve; totorment. Hooker. 
nd protec- ET NESS. ＋. (from affieted.] Sor- 
n Prayer . grief, » 
2 AFFLICTER. þ- {from offi] The perfon 
Qs. 
miſe . Thee of io, Lat.] 
4 Der 1. The cauſe — . 
Hooker. 
J He chat * The flat of farowfulnel; miſery. Ad. 


* 


APF 9 


of rubbing one t 


AFF 
AFFLICTIVE. a [five offi} Painful; 


tormenting 
 A'FFLUENCE. 1. ne ., offi aſftrentia, Lat. 
owing ta any place 3 con- 


1. The act of 
— 


courſe. 
2. Exuberance of riches; plenty. © Rogers, 


A'FFLUENCY. ſ. The ſame with d. 0 


„ A'FFLUENT. as [ affinens, Lat.] | 


1. Flowing to any part. 


2. Abundant; exuberant; wealthy. Prior. 


A'FFLUENTNESS. J. [from affivent.] The 


quality of being affluent. 
A'FFLUX. 1. © ffluxus, Lat. ] 
1. The act of flowing to ſome place; affivence. 
2. That which flows to any place. Harwge 
AFFLU'XION. J. [offluxio,. Lat.] | 
1. The act of flowing to a particular lace; 
2. That which flows from one place to an- 
other. roton· 
To AFFORD. v. a. 2. * affourrager, Fr.] 
1. To yield or 


- 2+ To grant —— Fairy N. 
3. To be able to fell. Allie. 
4+ To be able to bear expences. Swi; 1 


To AFFO'REST. v. a. [afforeftare, Lit. 55 

turn ground into foreſt. Davies. 

To AFFRA'NCHISE, v. a. [affrancher, Fr.} 
To make free. 

To AFFRA' V. Vo 44. [effrayer, Fr.] To fright ; 7 
to terrify. 

AFFRA'Y. ſ. A tumultuous aſſault of one or 
more perſ ons upon others. 

AFF Wer CTION. * [offridtio, Lat.] 1 4 

ng upon another. 

To AFFRYGHT. v. a. ¶ See — 
- To affect with fear; to terrify. 

AFFRIGHT. hk [from the verb. \ A 

1. Terrour ; 3 fear. 


2. The cauſe of fear 3 a terribleobject. B. Jen. 


r. 


1 4. Full of affright or ter- 


z terrible. Decay e 2 Piety. 
AFERTGHTMENT. . [from affright.] ] 


1. The impreſſion of fear; terrour. 
4 vw — ſtate vf fearfulneſs. 2 
0 O'NT. V. 4. affronter, Fr. 
1, To meet face to ban! to * bakeſ« 


2. To meet in an hioftile manner, front to 


front. by Milton. 
3. To 3 an open infolt3 to offend 
avowedly 


AFFRONT. /. [from the vers] ; 


1. Open oppoſition z encounter. 

* 2+ Inſult offered to the face. Dryden. 
3. Outrage ; act of contempt. Milton. 
4. Difgrace ; ſhame. Arbutbnot. 


AFF RON TER. . [from affront.] The Per- 
ſon that affronts. 
AFFRONTING. part. 4. from Front.] 
That which has the quality of affronting. Watrr. 
my 3 . Vee ¶ affundo, affuſum, Lat, ] 
think u another. Boyle, 
AFFUSION. he Lee, Lat.] The act of 
affu Ng. Grew. 
To AFFY”'. v. a. [offier, Fr.] To detroth in 
ere to marriage, Shakeſpeare. 
D To 


— 


— . Arn gr or oy 


f 
1 


: 


AFT 


To AFF v“. o. 3. To put conſidence in; to put 
truſt in. g Not uſed. ? Shakeſpeare. 
AFYELD. od. [from 4 and fl.] To the field, 


4 Ga - 
AFLA'T. ad. [from a and flat.] Level with 
the ground. | Bacen. 


AELO'AT.ad.[from a and float. Floating. Ad. 


AFO'OT. ad. [ from @ and foot. 
1. On foot; not on horſeback. Shakeſp. 
Ze In action; as, a deſign is on foot. Shots 
| 2» In motion. 8 
AFO RE. prep. [from a and fere.] 
1+ Before ; nearer in place to any thing. 


re. 


2. Sooner in time. Shakeſpeare. 
AF O RE. ad. 
1. In time foregone or paſt. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Firſt in the way. Shakeſpeare. 
3. In front; in the fore-part. Spenſer. 
AFO'REGOING. part. 4. [from afore and 


om 4] Going betore. 

A ok HAND. ad. | from afore and band.] 
1. By a previous proviſion. Gov. of Tongue. 
2. In a ſtate; provided; prepared; previoully 
f fitted. ; acrone 
AFO'REMENTIONED. a. [from afore and 
. mentioned. ] Mentioned before, Addiſon. 
Named before. Peacham. 
AFO'RESAID. a. | from afore and ſaid. ] Said 
before. Bacon. 
AFO'RETIME. ad. [from afore and time.] 
In time paſt, . Suſanna, 
AFRATD. particip. a. 2 the verb affray. ] 

Struck with fear; terrified ; fearful, P 

AFRE'SH. ad. | from a and freſb.] Anew; 
5 again. W Watts. 


in direct oppoſition. bakeſpeare. 
AFTER. Preps [pre n, Sax. ] 
1. Following in place. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In purſuit of. Samuel, 
3. Behind. Newton. 
4. Poſteriour in time. Dryden. 
5. According to. Bacon. 
6. In imitation of. Addiſon. 
AFTER. ad. 
I» In ſucceeding time. Bacon. 
2. Following another. Shakeſpeare. 


AFTER is compounded with many words. 
A'FTERAGES. /. [from after and ages. ] 
Succeſſive times; poſterity. Raleigh. 
AFTER ALL. ad. At laſt; in ſine; in con- 
clufion. Atterbury. 
A'FTERBIRTH. ſ. [from after and birtb.] 
The ſecundine. 5 Wiſeman. 
| AFTERCLAP. /. [from after and clap. ] Un- 
expected event happening after an affair is ſup- 
poſed to be at an end. Spenſer. 
A'FTERCOST. ſ. The expence incurred after 
the original plan is executed. Mortimer. 
A'FTERCROP. /. Second harveſt. Mortimer. 
To A'FTEREYE. v. 3. To follow in view. Sb. 
AFTERGAME. ſ. Methods taken after the 
- firſt turn of affairs. 
AFTERMATH. ſ. [after and math, from 
mow: ] Second crop of graſs mown in autumn, 


\ * 


Dry. ; 


Wottore: 


A G E 
N , The time from the meri- 


dian iq the evening. Dryden. 
A'FTERPAINS. ſ. Pains after birth. 
A'FTERTASTE. /. Taſte remaining upon the 
tongue aſter draught, 
AT'LER'THOUGnT. f. Reflections after the 
act; expedients formed too late. Dryden. 
A'FTER'TIMES. ſ. Succeeding times. Dryden. 
A'FTERWARD. ad. In ſucceeding time. Hook, 
A'FTERWIT. /. Contrivance. of expedients af- 
ter the occaſion of uſing them is paſt. L'Eftr, 
AGAIN. ad. [agen, Saxon-] _ 


1. A ſecond time; once again. Bacon. 
2+ On the other had. Bacons 
3. On another part. Dryden, 
4+ In return. : 1 
5. Back; in reſtitution ; he gave it, and aſk. 
ed it again. Sbakeſpeares 
6. In recompence; he Payeth again. Treu. 
7. In order of rank or ſucceſſion. Bacon. 


8. Beſides; in any other time or place; there 
is not any ſuch ſeminary again. Bacon, 
9+ Twice as much; marking the ſame quan- 


_ tity once repeated ; as much wit again. Pope. 
10. Again and again; with frequent repeti- 
tion. 1 Locke. 


11. In oppoſition ; thou anſwereſt again. Rom. 
12. Back. Deut. 

AGAINST. prep. [ænzeon, Saxon. ] 

1. In oppoſition to any perſon ; all are aga.r/ 
him. Geneſis, 
2. Contrarily to; in oppoſition to; it 13 
againſt his will. Dryden. 

3. In contradiction to any opinion; tract; 
againſ} popery. n Swift. 
4. With contrary motion or tendeney; uſed 

of material action; againſt the ftream. Shak:/. 
5. Contrary to rule; againſt law. Millan. 
6. Oppoſite to, in place; againſt the river's 
mouth, Dryden. 

7. To the hurt of another; the accident i 


| T . ofz provide again the 
time. Dryden. 


AGAPE. ad. [a and gape.] Staring with ea- 
- ger neſs. . Speciator. 
A'GARICK. ſ. [agaricum, Lat.] A drug of 
uſe in phyſick, and the dying trade. It is di- 
vided into male and female; the male is uſed 
only in dying, the female in medicine; the 
male grows on oaks, the female on larches. 
AGA'ST. 2. [from agaze.] Struck with ter- 
rour ; ſtaring with amazement. Milton. 
A GATE. ſ. [ agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] A pre- 
cious ſtone of the loweſt claſs, vodwward. 
A'GATY. a. [from agate. ] Partaking of the 
nature of agate. pu Woodward: 
To AGA'ZE. v. a. [from @ and gaze] To 
ftrike with amazement. Fairy Queens 
AGE. ſ. [age, Fr.] 1 | 
1. Any — of time attributed to ſomething 
as the whole, or part, of its duration. Sha. 
2. A ſucceſſion or generation of men. Re/c+ 
3. The time in which any particular man, ot 
race of men, lived; as, the age of heroes. 
4. The ſpace of an hundred years. Tho 
5˙ 


8 


; A G 
i « The latter part of life; old age. Prior. 
= CMatarity; ripeneſs ; full frength of life. Dry. 
7+ [Inlaw.] In a man, the age of fourteen 
the ; years is the age of diſcretion; and twenty - one 
years is the fult age. A wonan at twenty- 
r the one is able to alienate her lands. Covell, 
den. A GED. as [from age.] 
den. 1. Old 7 ſtricken ln Jears. Prior. 
a 2. Ou z applied to inanimate things. Still. 
ts af - A'GEDLY. ad. [from aged. After the man- 
Eftr. ner of an aged perſon. 
AGEN. ad 2 Sax. ] Again, in return ; 3 
3 in recom Wen 
mow The [om gps], kate of being 
4. 0 te o 
_ in HY . Mocd ward. 
1 af. 2, Buſineſs performed by an agent. Swift. 
ſpeares AGENT. a. [agens, Lat.] That which acts. Bac. 
3 AGENT. /. 
3 1. A ſubſtitute; a deputy; a factor. Dryden. 
chere 2. That which has the power of * 
e. 
— AGGENERA'TION. C [from ad and gear 
Popes ratio, Lat.] The ſtate of growing to another 
repeti⸗ body Ys | Brown. 
1 To AOGGERATE. v. 4. [from aggero, Lat.] 
te Ron. To heap up. Dit, 
Deut. To AGGLO'MERATE. . d. agglomero, 
GOLUTINANTS. /. [from ogeletinat 
A agglutinate. 
_ #4 Thoſe medicines — — the power 45 
: uniting parts 
D «+ x To AGCLU'TH ATE. v. n. [from ad and glu- 
2 ten, Lat. ] To unite one part to another. Harw. 
Fo it, AGGLUTINA'”TION. /. | from agglutinate.] 
1 Union; coheſion. iſeman. 
of ns . AGGLU'TINATIVE, a: [from agglutinate. 
Mittin. That which has the power of proeuring agglu- 
e river's ination. Wiſeman. 
Dr den. To A'GGRANDIZE. V. d. [ aggrandiſer, Fr.] 
* hs To make great; to enlarge; to ex dt. Watts, 
Cident 1 A GGRANDIZEMENT. J. [aggrazdi Yemen, 
the Fr.] The ſtate of La. Sory 
. A'GGRANDIZER. / andize,] 
e. 0 The perſon that — gr — 2 
8 To AGGRAVATE. v. a. avo, Lat. 
”_ of 1. To make heavy, in a A. orical 
k — 4. as, to aggravate an — Milton, 
ts wid 2. To make any thing worſe. Bacen. 
_ AGGRAVA'TION. . [from aggravate. ] 
_ 1. The act of aggravating. 
ES ab 2. The extrinſical circumſtances, which in- 
11 24 creaſe guilt, or TOs. Hammond, 
he 22 collection particular parts R 
8. 
- ba 8 A'GGREGATE J. The reſult of the — 
To tion of many particulars, Glanville, 
— ET To AGGREGATE. Vs Os [ aggrego, Lat.] 
wy Nu To collect together; to heap many particulart 
ſomethinz Wl a, 8 | Milton. 
. Shake EGA'TION. , | [from aggregate. ] 
1 Reſc· + The act of collecti many particulars in- 
wap — 0 to one whole, Wiedward. 
— F 2. The whole compoſed by tht: coacervation 


l of many particulars 
Fo The f 


AGN a 


To hGORESS. 8 T aggredior, aggreſſs 

o AGGRE'SS. v. a: a * 

Lat.] To commit the firſt act of violence. Pr. 

AGGRE'SSION. F. [ aggreſſio, Lat.] Com- 
Re of ini 


ity. L' Eftrange. 
AGGRE'SSOR. . "Tie Led The a. 
ſaulter or — 1 to the 


AGGRTEVANCE. ſ. Injury; —_ 
To AGGRTEVE. Ve a. | from gravis, Lat.] 


Brown. 


1. To give ſorrow; 3 do vex. ſer. 
2. To hurt bn one's right. Granville. 
To AGGROU?P. v. 4. [aggrepare, Italian. ] 

To bring er into one figure. Dryden. 
AGHA'” ST. a. \ from 2 rage 5 a ghoſt.] 

Struck with 5 fight of a 

ſpeQre. Addi ſan. 


A'GILE. a. [agilis, Lat.] Nimble; ney's 
active. Prior 

AGILENESS. h from agile. ] Nimbleneſs ; 
quickneſs ; activity. 

AGILITY. . [agilitas, Lat.] man 
quickneſs; activ Watts. 

A'GIO. /. | Italian. A mercantile term, uſed 
chiefly in Holland and Venice, for the differ- 
ence berween the value of bank notes, and the 
current money. Chambers. 

To AGIT ST. V. d. (eie, Fr. a bed. ] To take 

in and feed the cattle of ſtrangers in the 
king's foreſt, and to gather the money; law 
„ * | 2 
mean rate. a 

A'GITABLE. /. Ley Lat.] That which 
may be put in motion. 

To A'GITATE. VU. As [agito, Lat.] 
1. To put in motion. 0 

Blackmore. 


2. To actuate; to move. 
3. To affect with perturbation 
4. To bandy; to diſcuſs; to controvert. Boyle, 
AGITA/TION. he [agitatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of moving any thing. 
2. The ſtate of being moved. 
3. Diſcuſhon controverſial examination. 


Bacon. 


5. Deliberation ; the ate of being conſulted 


upon, 8 
'AGITA'TOR. /. [from eien. He hs 


manages affairs. 

A'GLET. ſ. {aigulette, Fr.] 

1. A tag of a point carved into ſome repre- 
ſentation of an avimal. Hayw. Sbakeſp. 
— The pendants at the ends of the chieves of 

o wers. 
A'GMINAL. a. [from agmen, Lat.] Belong 
ing to a troop 


A*GNAIL. 1 T [rom ange, grieve, an tie, 


A nail. ] itlow 
48M 10. J. [from agnatun, Lat. 2 


ee the ſame father, in a 


AGNTTION. J. [from , 1 Ac⸗ 
knowledg ment. 
D 2 To 


—— * — 
— — — — — 


11 
Ti 
' 
Lit: 
1 
Tit 
| 
| 
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AGR 


Tr-AGN ZE. * 2 [from PS Lai. 
To acknowledge : to 2 1 

nn tio, Lat. 1 
Alluſion of one word 5 if 


AGNUS CASTUS. So {Latin}. —.— . 
tree. 

4000. ad. [agan, Sax, ] Paſt; , z 
that is, long time has paſt ſince. A. 

AGO'G. ad. In a ſtate of deſire. South, 


ACN. ad. {a and going. =& In action. Tat. 


AAS ad. th Saxon. 


e res. , Lale Gr. d A prize- 


fighter ; one that contends at a publick ſolem- 
nity for a prize. Milton. 
To NGONIZ E. v. . lere, Fr.] To 
de in exceſſive pain. Pope. 
= NY. /. Ia, Gr, agonie, Fr.] 
1. The pangs of death. Roſcommon. 
1 Any violent pain of body. or mind. Mile. 
3. It is particularly uſed in devotion for our 
\Redeemer's conflict in the garden. Hooker. 
AGO'0D. ad. [a and good.] In earneſt. Sh. 
ASO UTY.'/. An animal of the Antilles, of 
the bigneſs of a rabbit: when chaſed, he flies 
e tree, whence he is TR by 
- (mm 


t favours to. r 
AGRA'RI AN. a. [ aprarius Lat. "Relating 
co fields or grounds. . l 
To AGRE ASE. v. 4. [from , a and greaſe. ] 
To daub; to greaſe. Fairy Queen. 
To AGREE. Vs Ng 4 Fr. ] 


 T6AGRA'CE. . . [from « and arc ©] To 
4 


1. To be in con Pope. AID 


2. To yield to. (2 1 Burnet. 
3. To terms by ſtipulation. Matthew. 
9 To ſettle a price between buyer and ſeller. 
Matthew. 
. To de of the ſame mind or opinion. Clar. 
a To be conſiſtent. * | Marl. 
7. To ſuit witn. Locte. 
6 To cauſe 9 in body Arb. 
J AGRE'E. Vs As 
2. To put an end to a variance. Spenſer. 
2. — reconcile. babe 
ARE ABLE. 4. 4 „Fr. 
= 7 — to; bn with. , Ti 


{ Bs Þ . 
AGREEABLENESS. FR ng 
1s Conſiſtency with; ſai ls to. Locke. 

- 2+ The quality of pleaſing. | Collier. 

+ Roſemblance ; likeneſs. Grew. 


EABLY. ads {from-agreeable.] Con- 


ſiſtently with; in a manner ſuitable to. 3 
. AGREED. partici, as Wer by conſent. - 


. 
AGRESINGNESS. % Chen ogree.} Tou- To-AIM- v. 


ſiſtence; ſuitableneſs, 


AGREEMENT. „ French. 
1 Concord. os; 1 I 


I \Reſernblance of one thing to another. 
| Locke 


* Compact; vu. Arbutbnes, 


APM 


A'GRICULTURE-'/. lee, Lt 
. Tillage; . 0 oY 


AGRO'UND. ad... fred and ground. ] 
1. Stranded; by the ground from 
paſſing farther. Ry . Raleigh, 
2. Hindered in the progreſs of affairs. 
A'GUE. ſ. [gign, Fr.] An intermitting fever, 
with cold fits ſucceeded by hot. Denbam. 


A'GUED. a. ne. Struck with an 


agtue; ſhiver) . Shakeſpeare, 
A'GUE-FIT. 1. a ag. and - +] The 
paroxyſm of the ague. bakeſpeare, 


A'GUE-TREE. /; 13 
| fafras. . Die, 


A'GUISH. . [from ague. ] Having the qua- 
lities of an Granville. 
A. GUISHNEOs. . [from aguiſh. J The qua- 
» lity of reſembling an ague. 
AH. interjeftion, 
1. A word noting ſornetimes dilike and cen. 
ſure. Iſaiab, 
2. Sometimes contempt ad exyltation. Pal, 
3• Moſt ouanty en and complaint. 
Pricr. 
AHA! AHA! interject. A word intimating 
triumph and contempt. _ Pſalms, 
AHE'AD. ad, [from a and bead.) 
1. Further onward than another. Dryden. 
2. Headlong; precipitant. 
AH EIGHT. ad. ¶ from a and beigbr.] Aloft; 
on high. Shakeſpeare, 
AA. J. The name of a plant. Miller. 
—_ —_ VWs fs [ aider, wy n co ſup- 


to ſuccour. Waller. 
Pope. k 
Ke The _ 4p gives 13 2 arg, 
it. 


295 fla taw.] A abby money 80 
elle 
AIDANCE. , . [from os Help ; 3 ſupport. 


Shak peare. 
— a. - bay Fr]. 


A'IDLESS. a. [from aid.) Helpleſs; — 
AIGULET. J. [aignler, Fr.] A point with 


Fairy uten. 
To AIL. D. d. [exlan, Saxon. 3s 
1. To pain ; to trouble 5 to give pain. [4.0 
2. To ates, i in any manner. , 1 
AIL. /. from the = 1, A diſeaſe. P 
AIR » [from a.] Pein; diſcale, 


Granville, 
ATLING: partic 4. Sickly. 
ay z Fre] 


1. e mille weapon, v. mk 
; 
. To-point che view, — 
wards ey thingy | to endeavour to reac 
obtain. | - Till 


7 


3+ To gueſs. 


Ine] 
ope . 


The 


iller. 


from 
leigb. 
fever, 
tham. 


th an 


res 
— 


cares 
N. 
Dit. 
e qua- 
ville. 
e qua- 


1d cen- 
Iſaiab. 
= al. 
plaint. 

Prior. 
irnating 
Pſalms. 


Dryden. 


Aloft; 


keſpeare. 
Miller. 
to ſup- 
5 aller . 


A.LC. 
To AKE. v. #. {from ixo- Gre] 'Tofe! « 


AKIN. Jay 

"Ts Related to; allied to 

2+ Allied to by nature. L'E 

ALABASTER, /. ſaneCagger ] A kind of 
+ (oft marble, eaſier to cut, and leſs durable, 
than the other kinds; the white" is moſt 


common. Shakeſpeare. 
A'LABASTER. 2. Made of alabaſter. — 


AI 
To AIM. vat To direRt the miffile weapon, 


* from the verb. Jos 
1. * of a 8 o 
3. The point to which the thing 2 is 
directed. N r 
1 


þ 3. An N 2 9 
| 4+ Theo a defgn. 

To 5. Conjecture; gueſs. bb. 
AIR. h + air, Fr. aer, Lat. 


1. The element ing the terraqueous ALA'CK ! interjeft, Alas an expreſſion of 
globe. Watts. © ſorrow. © ' | Shakeſpeare. 
2. The ſtate of iy air with gs to health, ALA'CKADAY ! interjedt, A ward noting 

: Bacon. ſorrow and melancholy. . 
3. A mal gentle 1 Milton. AEA'CRIOUSLY. ad. Cheerfully; without 
— Any thing light or re Shakeſp. dejection. Gov. of the Tongue. 
The open weather. | Dryden. ALACRITY.' . [alacritas, Lat.] Cheerful. 
Vent; emiſſion into * airs Dryden. : nels ; ſprightlineſs ; gaietys Dryden. 


7. Publication; 2 3 u ns ALAMO'DE. ad. [2 la mode, Fr.] 1 


Pope. ing to the faſhion. 
8. Poetry; a ting: Milton. ALA'ND. ad. f from a for at, and und.] At 


9. Muſick, whether light or 50 P ope. land; landed. Dryden. 
10. The mien, or manner of the perſon. Ad. ALA RN. 7. [from the French, 2 Farme,” to 

11 An re on," arms. ] 

affectation. | Swift. 1. A cry by which hid are ſurmoned-to their . 

12. Appearance. Pope. arms. Pope. 
To AIR. v. a. [from the noun.} ; 2 2. Notice of any danger approaching; 9 

1. To expoſe or open to the air- Dryden, . terrour. 

2. To give enjoyment of the air. An. 3. Any tumult or diſturbance. = Po 
A'iRBLADDER. _ [from air and bladder. ] To ALARM. v. as r 

1. Any cuticle with air.  Arbuthnot, 1. To call to arms. 


2. To ſurprife with the apprehenſion o 2 


3. To diſturb. | 
ALARMBELL. /. (frond * and 4244. 
in the air. Pope. The bell that is rung at the approve of J 
ATR-DRAWN. a. Painted in air. Shakeſp. enemy. Dryden, 
1 [from To air.] He that pore ALARMuING. particip. 4. [from. alarm. 1 
Terrifying; awakening; ſurprifing. _- 
AIRHOLE. ſ. [from air and 1 A hole ALA'RMPOST. f. [from alarm and 700. 1 
to admit air. 


The poſt appointed to each of men to- 
AIRINESS. /. Ras +83 — xyofyu | wy "3 n 


1. Expoſure tot air. ALA'RUM. /. See ALA. 
To ALA'RUM. v. a. Sec ALARMS» Slat 
AIRING. . —_—_ a] ALA'S !. — belas, French. 
to take the air. f Addiſon, 2. A word exprefling — | Pepe. 
2. A word of pity. Shok * 


ALA'TE. ad. [from 4 and Vatd, Lately. 


ALB. 1 [ album, Lat.] A ſurplice- 


2. The bladder in fiſhes, by the contraction 
and dilatation of which they riſe or fall. 

i Cudworth. 

AIRBUILT. a. [from air and built. ] Built 


AIRLING. J. dens = A young 185 


n. Ben Jonſon. 
ATRPUMP. J. {from air and pump.] A ma- 


Saur 
chine by means of which the air is exhauſted ALBUGY NEOUS. 42. [albugo, Lat} Reg 4; 


out of proper veſſels. . Chambers. ſembling an albugo. 93 
SHAFT. [from air and ſbaft.] A paſſage ALBU'GO: f. [Lat.] A diſeaſe in the eye, by 
for the air into mines. Ray. which the cornea contracts a whiteneſs, 


IR. 4. » air; atreus, Lat.] 
1. Compoſed of air. 

. Nelating to air, 

3. High | in air. . on. 
4. Licht as air; unſuhſtantial. Shakeſpeare. 


A'LCAHEST. /. An univerſal dh:. 
ALCAID. /. 


1. The governour of a caſtle. | Dryden . 
2. In Spain, the judge of a city, D Agee 
ALCANNA. J. | An Egyptian: plant- uſed in 


be Without reality; vain; trifling. Temple, dying. - Brown. 
6. Fluttsting ; looſe; full of levity. Dryd. ALCHY'MICAL. a. - [from alchyoy. 1 Re- 
beg ler fall of mirth; lively; lating to alcflymy 


Taylor. 
UsLE. ſ. The walk in a church. Addiſon. 


ALCHY'MICALLY. . from alchymicel. 
Camden. 
WER. A ſmall iſland in a river. 


In the manner of an alchymiſt. 
A'LCHYMIST. J. [from he One h 


_ 


IT. ad. Although; — l 


OR, — ——̃ ——— — — 


a A 


ALE 
purſues or profeſs te ſcience of alchymy. 


© Grew. 
A'LCHYMY. 1. dor al, Arab. and xv, Or.) 
1. The more ſublime chymiſtry, which: . pro- 
' poſes the tranſmutation of metals. 
2. A kind of mixed metal uſed for ſpoons. 
Bacon. Milton. 
. ALCOHOL. . A high rectiſied dephlegmated 
of wine. Bale. 
ALCOHOLIZA'TION. . [from alcobolixe.] 
The a& of alcoholizing or rectifying ſpirits. 
To ALCOHOLIZ E. v. a. [| from alcohol. 1 To 
tectify ſpirits till they are wholly dephlegmated. 
ALCOR N. ſ. [al and horan, Arab.] The 
doo of the n precepts and cre. 
denda. _Saunderſon. 
ALCOVE: de — Span. 
part of a chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade, in 
which is placed a bed of ſtate. -  Trewoux. 
 A'LDER. ſ. [alnus, Latin.) A tree having 
leaves reſembling thoſe of the hazel. The 
wood will endure 1 under ground, or in 
Water. Pope. 
ALDERLFEVEST. a. Moſt beloved. Shakeſp. 
ALDERMAN. |. | [from ald, old, and man.] 
The ſame as en a aner or _ 


ſtrate. 2 IB 


ATDERMANLY. ad. [from alderman ] ke 
nun alderman. Swift, 
ALDERN. as [from alder. ] Made of alder. 


9 . 
ALE. . Jeale, Saxon. ] 
1. A liquor made by infuſing malt in hot wa- 
ter, and then fermenting the liquor. © Shghe 
2. A merry meeting uſed 1 Joſe 
f B Nn. 
ALEBERRY. 7 [from ale and herry.] 
deverage made by boiling ale with ſpice and 
- ſugar, and ſops of bread. 
A'LEBREWER. « [from ale. and brewer. ] 
One that proſe ew ale. Mortimer. 
A'LECONNER. * [from ale and con. ] An 
officer in the city of London, whoſe bufineſs 
is to inſpe& the meaſures of publick houſes. . 
ALECOST. ſ. The name of an herb. Dicr̃. 
- A'LEGAR. . from ale and aigre, Fr. ſour.] 
Sour ale. 
A'LEHOOF. . [from ale and hoop'e, head. ] 
Groundivy; onte uſed for hops. oY 
A LEHOUsE. Jo [from ale and. bouſe. 
ipling-houſe. out h. 
LEH USEKEEPER. . [from alebcuſe and 
keeper.) He that keeps ale publickcly to ſell. 
A'LEKNIGHT. /. [from ale and knight. ] A A 
pot-companion z a tippler. Obſolete. Camden. 
ALE'MBICK./. A veſſel uſed in diſtilling, 
conſiſting of a veſſel placed over a fire, in 
which is contained the ſubſtance to be diſtilled, 


- and a concave cloſely fitted on, into which the 


fumes ariſe by the heat; this cover has a beak 
or ſpout, into which the vapours riſe,” and by 
Which they-paſs-into a ſerpentine pipe, which 
is kept cool by making many convolutions in 

. tub of water; here the vapours are con- 
- denſed, and what entered the 24805 r: 


| comes out in g. WITTE . Boyle, 


Donne. 


A receſs, or 


LI 


ALE'NGTH.. ad. [from a fot at, and ligt. j 


At full length. 
ALERT, as [ alerte, Fr.] 
* 1. Watchful; vigilant. 9»! 
2. 'Briſk; pert; ; petulant.  Aldifer, 
ALERTNESS. . [from alert.) The quality 
of being alert ; .pertneſs. Acddiſon. 
A'LEWASHED. a. e ale and weſb.] 
in ale. . ' Shakeſpeare, 
ALEW WIFE. . Tom ale and wife.] A wo- 
man that keeps an alehouſe. Swift, 
ALEX ANDERS. fo [ ſmyrnium, Late] The 
name of a plant. Miller. 


d N s F oor. J. The name of an 
herb. 
ALEXA NDRINE. J. A kind of 0 "oh 
rawed from the French, firſt uſed in a poem 
called Alexanders This verſe conſiſts of 
twelve ſyllables. Pope. 
ALEXIP A'RMICK. 4. [from eatic and 
g.] That which drives away poiſon ; 
antidotal, | Brown, 
ALEXITERICAL, or ALEXITE'RICK. a, 
That which drives away poiſon. 
ALGATES. ad. 


terms. Obſolete. Fairfax. 


 ALGEBR + /. [An Arabick word.] A pe- 


culiat. kind of arithmetick, which takes the 
quantity ſought, whether it be a number or 2 
line, as if it were granted, and by means of 
one or more quantities given, proceeds by con- 

ſegquence, till the quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed 
to be known, or at leaſt ſome power thereof, 

is found to be equal to ſome quantity or quan- 

tities which are lenown, and conſequently it. 
ſelf is known. 


ALGUISAWA be . Relating to alge- 


ALGEBRA'ICK. bra. 

ALGEBR AIST. /. from algebra.] A per- 
ſon that underſtands or practiſes the ſcience of 
algebra, Graunt, 

A'LGID. a. [ algidvs, Lat.] Cold; chill. Di#. 

ALGTIDITY. /. Chilneſs ; cold. Dic. 

ALGT FICK. a. [from algor, Lat.] That 
which gre DR, 

A'LGOR. ſ. [Lat.] Extreme cold; chilneſs. 


' A'LGORISM. } . Arabick words, uſed to 


ALGORITHM, imply the ſcience of num- 
bers. Da, 
A ALIAS. ad. A Latin word, ſignifying other- 
wiſe ; as, Mallet, alias Malloch; that is, 
otherwiſe Malloch. 
A*'LIB a. [alibilis, Latin. ] Nutritve; ; 
nouriſhing. Dif, 
ALIEN. © [alienus, Lat.] 
1. Foreign, or not of the ſame family or land, 


2. Eftranged from; not allied to. 

ALIEN. ſ. [alienus, Lat.] 
1. A foreigner 5 not a deniſon ; ; a ſtranger- 

0 — * 2 Davies. Addiſets 

2. [In law.] One in a ſtrange country, 
and never franchiſed. Cowell. 

To e a. [aliener, Fr, aliens, Lol 
1. To any thi the property of an- 
other. F He 2 * 

5 2. To 


Rogers. 


[all and gate.] on any, 


ALX 52 

2. To eſtrange; to turn away the mind or an herb, called by the Egyptians ka; by us 
affection. 222 4 + . + Clarendon« glaſſwort.] Any ſubſtance, which, wien 

A'LIENABLE. a. from To alienate.) That mingled with acid, produces fermentation. 
of which the property may be transferred. ALKALINE. a. {from alkali.] That which 

* Dennit. a has the qualities of alkali. Arbutbact. 
To A'LIENATE. v. a. [ aliener, Fr. aliens, To ALKALIZ ATE. v. a. [from alkali.} To 
Latin. ] | .. make alkaline. | 
1. To transfer the property of any thing to ALKA'LIZATE. a, [from alkali.] That 
another. by Bacon. which has the qualities of alkali. Newtcn. 
2. To withdraw the heart or affections. Till, ALKALIZA'TION. f. [from alkali.} ' The 
A'LIENATE. 4. [ alienaius, Late} Withdrawn . att of alkalizating. . 

from; ſtranger to. E Swift. A'LKANET. . [ anchuſa, Lat.] The name 
ALIENA'TION. ſ. [alienatio, Lat.] of a Miller. 
1+ The act of erring property. Atterb. ALKEKE'NGI. ſ. A medicinal fruit or berry, 
2. The ſtate of being alienated. | | produced by a plant of the ſame denomination; 
3 Change of affection. Bacon. popularly alſo called winter cherry. a Chambers. 

4+ Diſorder of the faculties. Hooker. ALKE'RMES. ſ. A confection, whereof the 
ALI CHT. . a. Lalihran, Saxon-] kermes berries are the baſis. Chambers. 
1. To come down. Dryden. ALL. 4. [All, Saxon.) 


2. To fall down. | Dryden. 1. The whole number; every one. Tillatſen. 
ALVFKE. ad. [| from à and lile.] With reſem- 2. The whole quantity; every part, Locle. 

blance; in the ſame manner. Pope. ALL. . : | | 
A'LIMENT. /. [alimentum, Lat.] Nouriſh- 1. The whole. Prior. 

ment; nutriment; food. Arbuthnots 2. Every thing. | Shakeſpeare» 
ALIMENTAL. 2. [from aliment.} That ALL. ad. [See ALL. a] 


which bas the quality of alimeat 5 that which 1. Quite; completely. Lecke. 
nouri ſhes. Brown» 2. Altogether; wWwholly. Dryden. 
ALIME'NTARINESS. /. {from alimentary.] Allis much uſed in compoſition. | 
The quality of being alimentary. Diet. ALL-BEARING. 4. {from all and bear. ] 
ALIMENTARY. a, | from aliment.] Omniparous. Pope. 
by con- 1. That which belongs to aliment. Arbuth. ALL-CHEERING. a. [from all and cheer.] 
uppoſed 2. That which has the power of nouriſhing. That which gives gaiety to all. Shakeſpeares- 


thereof, ' b Arbut bet. ALL. CON QUEKING., 4. That which ſub- 

Ir quan- ALIMENT A'”TJON. /. [from aliment.] The dues every thing. Milton. 

ntly it - quality of nouriſhing. - Bacon. ALL-DEVOU' RING. a. [ from allanddewour.} 

ALIMO\NIOUS, a. ffrom alimeny.) That That which eats up every thing. Pope. 

to alge - which nouriſhes, Harvey. ALLFOURS. . —4 all and four.) A lov 
ALIMONY. /. [alimonia, Lat.] Legal pro- game at cards, played by two. a 


A per⸗ portion of the huſband's eſtate, which, by the ALL-HAIL. /. from all and bail, for health. ] 
cience of ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court, is allowed All health. Walſh. 


Graunt. to the wife upon the account of ſeparation, ALL-HALLOWN. ſ. [from all and ballow.} 
ill, Di#. 8 + - + » Hudibras The time about All-ſaints day. Shakeſpeare. 
Di#. \LIQUANT. 3. 2 antus, Lat.] Parts of ALL-HALLOWTIDE. /. [See ALlt-Har- 
] That a number, which, however repeated, will Lown.] The term near All-ſaints, or the 
Di. never make up the number exactly; as, 3 is, firſt of November. 8 Bacon. 
chilneſs. an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 9, four times ALL-HEAL. /. [panax, Lat.] A ſpecies of iron- 
ds, uſed to 3 Making 12, | wort. 
e of num- \LIQUOT. 4. [aliquot, Latin.} Aliquot ALL-JUDGING. 2. [from all and jadge. ] 
Di#, parts of any number or quantity, ſuch as will That which has the ſovereign right of judg- 
ing other- exactly meaſure it without any remainder z as, ment. Rowe. 
; that iy 3 is an aliquot part of 12. 4 ALL-KNOWING. a. [from all and know. } 
FEES \LISH. a. [from ale.] Reſembling ale. Omniſcient ; all-wiſe. Atterbury. 
Nutritive 3 | Mortimer. ALL-SEF'ING. a. [from all and ſee.] That 
Dif. ALIVE. a. [from a and live.] ' -  beholds every thing. Dryden. 
1. In the ſtate of life; not dead. Dryden, ALL SOULS DAY. 4. The day on which 
2+ Unextinguiſhed ; undeſtroyed; active. ſupplications ate made for all ſouls by the 

' Hooker, church of Rome; the ſecond of November. 
3+ Cheerful; ſprightly, * Clariſſa. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ It is uſed to add an emphaſis ; as, the bet ALL-SUFFICIENT. 2. oa all and ſuffi- 
man olive, Clarendon. cient. | Sufficient to every thing. Hook. Norris. 


LKAHEST. ſ. An univerſal diſſolvent; a ALL-WISE. a. [from all and wiſe.] Poſſeſt 
G liquor, | of infinite wiſdom. „ 
LKALE'SCENT. 2. [from alkali.] That ALLANTOIS. ſ. The tunick placed between 
Which has a tendency to the properties of an the amnion and chorion. vincy. 
alkali. i 11 320m + Arbutbnot, To ALLA'Y. v. a. {| from alloyer, Fr.] 

LKALL / [The word alkali comes from 1. To mix one metal with. another, to make 
. | it 
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ALLEGEMENT 


” L 
dt fittet for coinage. In this ſenſe, moſt au- 


 ++thors write ally. See ALLovy 


2. To join any thing to another, fo as to abate 
- Its qualities. South. 


3. To quiet; to pacify; to repreſs. Shakeſp. 


v. ſ. [all 5 FAIL: > 

8 — 5 we, kind mixed in coins, 
to harden themʒ that they may wear leſs. Hud. 
2. Any thing which, being added, abates the 
; predominant qualities of that with which it is 
mingled. Newton. 
ALLA'YER.. ſ. [from allay.] The perſon or 
. thing which has the power or quality of allay- 
_ 7 i: 2 Harvey. 
ALLAITMENT. þ [from allay.] That which 


has the power of allaying. Sbaleſpeare. ; 


ALLEGA”TION. y. I from. allege. ] 
1. Affirmation; ation. 1 
2. The thing alleged or aſſu med. Sbaleſp. 
An excuſe; a plea. Pope. 


| Jo ALLE'GE. wv. e. [allego,, Latin. 


1. To affirm; to declare; to maintain. 
2. To plead as an excuſe, or argument, Locke. 
ALLE'GEABLE. a. [from allege.] That 
which may be alleged. ©. Brown. 
Y [from allege.] The ſame 
with allegation. 


ALLE'GE . 7. from allege.] He that — 
; « bs G a 
ALLE'CTANCE. /. [allrgeance, Fr. The 
duty of ſubjects to the government. Cl/arend. 


| ALLEGIANT. a. {from allege.] Loyal; con- 


. formable to the duty of allegiance. Shakeſp. 
ALLEGO'RICK. 2. {from allegery.] Not 
ALLEGO'RICAL. a. {from allegory.) In 

the form of an allegory ; not literal. Pepe. 
ALLEGO'RICALLY. ad. from allegory.] 

After an allegorical manner. Pope. 
To A'LLEGORIZE. v. a. [from allegery.] 

| To turn into allegory ; W n e f 

* k oc Re. 
A'LLEGORY. . [anManyepla.] A figurative 

- diſcourſe, in which ſomething other is in- 


3 


ſttended, than is contained in the words literally 
taken. 2 a Ben Fonſon. 
ALLE GRO. ſ. A word denoting in muſick a 
ſprightly motion. It originally means gay, as 
in Milton. 4 40 2 | 
ALLELU'F AH. ſ. A word of ſpiritual exulta- 
tionz Praiſe Gall. _ Gov. of Tongue. 
To ALLE'VIATE. v. 4. [allevo, 17 To 
make light; to eaſe; to ſoften. Bentley. 
r |. from alleviate.] 


1. The act of ng light. South. 
2. That by which any pain is eaſed, or fault 
extenuated. 5 42994 . Y f Locke. 
A'LLEY. .. [allte, Fr.] x 
- 1. A walk in a garden. 2 Dryden. 
2. A paſſage in towns narrower than a ſtreet. 
> 1 „ . Shakeſpeare. 
ALLYANCE. /. [alliance, F 


r. 
1. The ſtate of connexion da another by 
. confederacy ; a league. _ 


2+ Relation by marriage. 47 EY 
3. Relation by any form of kindred, Shak. 


_ 


A'LLOQUY. [.. um, Lat.] The act of 
| —.— fe. — ] 


ALL 


4. The perſons allied to esch other. Addifor, 
5. Similarity of qualities; natural tendency to 


conjunction or tion. 
ALLYCIENCY. /. Calles, Latin.] The power 
of attriQing. Glanville, 
To A'LLIGATE. v. a. [allige, Lat.] To tie 
one thing to another. | 
ALLIGA'”TION, f. from allipate.] - 
1. The act of eee vs ] 
2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to adjuſt 
the price of compounds, formed of ſeveral in- 
- gredients of different value. | 
AL LIGA TOR. J. The crocodile. This name 
is Chiefly uſed for the crocodile of America. 
5 * 0 Garth, 
ALLYSION. .. Callide, alliſum, Lat.] The 
act of ſtriking one thing againſt another. 
| W: oodward, 
ALLOCA'TION, ſ. Calloce, Lat.]. 
1. The act of putting one thing to another. 
2. The admiſſion of an article in reckoning, 
and addition of it to the account. 
ALLOCU”TION. f. [allocutio, Lat.] The act 
of ſpeaking to another. 
ALLO'DIAL. a. {from alladium.] Not feudal; 
independent. | 
ALLODIUM..ſ. A poſſeſſion held in abſolute 
independence, without any acknowledgment of 
- lord paramount. There are no allodial lands 
in England. 
ALLO'NGE. 4. [ allonge, Fr.] | 
1. A paſs or thruſt with a rapier. 
2. A long rein in which a horſe is exerciſcd, 
To ALLO'Q, v. 3. To ſet on; to incite, 
Philips, 


ing to anot Did. 
To ALLO'T. V. 4. [from bet.) 
1. To diſtribute by lot. 
2. To grant, Dryden, 
3. To diſtribute; to give each his ſhare. Tet. 
ALLO"TMENT. /. {from allot.] The part; 
the ſhare, Rogers. 
ALLO'TTERY. . [from allor.] That which 
is granted to any in a diſtribution. Shakeſp. 
To ALLO'W. v. a. [alloer, Fr.] | 
1. To admit; not to contradict, Locke, 


2. To grant; to yield. _ 7 
8 To permit. Shale re 
4 To authorize. Shake peur. 

5. To give to; to pay to. Waller, 


6. To make abatement, or proviſion. Audiſu. 
7. To praiſe; to commend. Obſolete. 
ALLO'WABLE. 2. [from allow.] 


1. That which may be admitted without con- 
tradition. N wi? Brown: 
2. Lawful; not forbidden. Atterbugj. 


ALLO'WABLENESS. ſ. [from allowable.) 
Lawfulneſs ; exemption from * 


ALLO'WANCE, J. {from allow.] 
1. Admiſſion without contradiction. Lock: 
2. Sanction; licence, Hooker e 
3 Permiſhon. ns $2.7 Her Licks 
4+ An appointment for any uſe. Bacw 
5. Abatement fromthe ſtrict rigour- p ow 


* 
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iſarts 6. Eftabliſhed character. Sbabeſt eare. 
* ALLO'Y. J. [See ALA. ] a 
1. Baſer metal mixed in colnage. Locke. 
— 1 2. Abatement; diminution. Atterbury. 
— To ALLUDE. ve {allads Lat.] To have 
0 tis ſome reference to a thing, without the direct 
mention. Burnet. 
ALLU'MINOR. ſ. [allumer, Fr. to light.] 
R One who colours or paints u per or 
adjuſt . parchment. N * el. 
al in- To ALLURE. Vs 4. [teurer, Fr.] To entice 
to any thing. . Milton. 
Oy ALLURE. . [from the verb.] Something 
— ſet up to entice birds. Hayward. 
5. ALLUREMENT. /. [from allure.] Entice- 
The ment; temptation. rydene 
her. ALLU'RER. ,. [from allure.] Enticer ; en- 
ward. veigler. A 
ALLU'RINGLY. ad. [from allure.] In an 
ther. . alluring manner; enticingly. | 
konings ALLU'RINGNESS. /; [from olturing. En- 
a ticement; temptation by propofing pleaſure. 
The a ALLU'SION. /. fallufo, Lat.] A hint; an 
implication. Burnet. 
t feudal ALLU'SIVE. . a. [alluds, alluſum, Latin.] 
Hinting at ſomething. * Rogers. 
abſolute ALLU'SIVELY. ad. [from allufive.]" In an 
ment of - allufive manner. I ; ammond. 
dial lands ALLU'SIVENESS. ſ. [from allufrve.] The 
quality of being alluſive. , 
ALLU'VION. .. [alluwio, Lat. 1 
* 1. The carriage of any thing to ſomething elſe 
— by water. 
cite. 2. The thing catried by water. 5 
Philips, To ALLV“. v. a. [allier, Fr.] 
The act of 1. To unite by kindred, friendſhip, or con- 
Die, federacy, * Pope. 
2. To make a relation between two 3 
en. 
Dryden ALLY”. J. Calli, Fr.] One united by fome 
Jare. Tet. means of connexion. Temple. 
. ALMACA'NTER. ſ. A cigcle drawn parallel 
w__ to the horizon. 
That which ALMACANTER's STAFF. /. An inſtru- 
Shakeſp ment uſed to take obſervations of the ſun, 
about the time of its riſing and ſetting. 
Ee. Chambers, 
Locle. ALMANAcK. J. [from al, Arabick, and 
S hakeſpeart {envy a month.] A calendar. Dryden, 
Shakeſpear's {LMANDINE. ſ. Fr. almandina, Ital.] A 
Waller ruby coarſer and lighter than the oriental. Di#. 
on. Addijene \LMYGHTINESS. ſ. {from almighty. ] Om-- 
oſolete. nipotence ; one of the attributes of God. Taylor. 
a ILMI'GHTY, a. [from all and mighty.] Be- 
without con- ing of unlimited power; omnipotent. 
Ah LMOND. 5, [amond, ff. The mat f the 
4 . U Fr.] The nut of the 
| allowab! J — b + Fe Locke. 
rohibition- , \L'MONDS «f the throat, or Toxs1Ls, called 
_— improperly Almonds of the ears ; are two round 
1 glands placed on the fides of the baſis of the 
. 2 tongue, under the common membrane of the 
H 5 fauces, HL ' Wiſeman, 
— & LMOND-FURNACE. /. A peculiar kind 
or , of furnace uſed in refining. Chambers. 
1 Th LLMONER, . [ efeemoſyngrius, Lat.] The 


. ALOE'TICAL. 2. 


. THY \ 
* , 


ALP 


officer employed in the diſtribution of charity. 


WA 


- 0 Dryden. 

A'LMONRY. . [from almoner.] The place 
where alms are diſtributed. | 

ALMO'ST\, ad. [from all and moſt. Nearly; 


well nigh. % N 
ALMS. /. [eleemoſyna, Lat.] What is given in 
relief of the poor. N Sevift. 
A'LMSBASKET. f. [from alms and Laſker. ] 
The baſket in which proviſions are put to be 
given away. L' Eftrange. 
A*LMSDEED. g. [from alm and deed.} A 
charitable gift. Shakeſpeare. 
A'LMSGIVER. /. {from alms and giver. ] He 
that ſupports others by his charity, Bacon. 
A'LMSHOUSE. /. {from alas and bouſe.] An 
hoſpital for the poor. Pope. 
A'LMSMAN. /. {from alms and man.] A man 
who lives upon alms. Shakeſpeare. 
A'LMUG-"TREE. J. A tree mentjoned in 
ſcripture, ; | 


Bentley. 


ALNAGAR. f. A meaſurer by the el; a 


ſworn officer, whoſe buſineſs formerly was to 
inſpect the aſſize of woollen cloth. Di#. 
A'LNAGE. /. [from aulnage, Fr.] Ell- meaſure. 
. "3 * Dies. 
A'LNIGHT. ſ. Alnight is a great cake of wax, 
with the wick in the midſt. Bacen. 
ALOES. .. [re] 4 
1. A precious wood uſed in the Faſt for per- 
fumes, of which the beſt ſort is of higher price 


than gold. 6 Savary. 
2. A tree which grows in hot countries. 
F Miller. 


3. A medicinal juice extracted not from the 
odoriferous, but the common ales tree, by cut- 
ting the leaves, and expoſing the juice that 
drops from them to the ſun. 

[from alves.] Confiſting 

* chiefly of aloes. 0 Wiſeman. 

ALOFT. ad. [/:ffter, to lift up, Dan.] On 


high, in the air. Suckling, 
ALOFT. prep. Above. Milton. 
ALOGV. /. [axoy®-.] Unreaſonableneſs; ab- 

ſurdity. | Did. 
ALONE. a. [allcen, Dutch. ] 

1. Without another; fingle. Bentley. 
2. Without company; ſolitary. Sidney. 
ALONG. ad. [au longue, F of 

I's At length. Dryden. 


2+ Through any ſpace meaſured lengthwiſe. _ 
| | Bacen. 


3. Forward; onward. ety A 

ALO'NGST. ad. Through the length. Nualles. 
ALO'OF. ad. [all ; that is, quite F.] At 
. a diſtance ; remotely. Dryden. 
ALOUD. ad. {from @ and /oud.] Loudly ; 
with a great noiſe. | Walter. 
ALO'W. ad. [from @ and low.] In a low 
place ; not aloft. Dryden. 
ALPHA. ſ. The firſt letter in the Greek al- 
phabet anſwering to our A; therefore uſed to 
ſignify the firſt. Revelations. 
ALPHABET. ſ. [from dn, alpha, and 
gira, beta, the two firſt letters of the Greeks. ] 
The letters or elements of ſpeech. Dryden. 
E ALPHA- 
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ALPHABE'TICAL: a. [from alpbabet.] Ac- 
cording to the ſeries of lerters. Swift. 
ALPHABE'TICALLY. ad. [from alpbabeti- 
cal.] According to the order of the letters. 


Helder. 
ALREADY. ad. [from all and ready.] At 
this preſent time. Pope. 


ALS. ad. ” ar” Dutch. ] Alſo. Spenſer. 
ALSO. ad. {from all and ſo.] In the ſame 
manner; likewiſe. Burnet. 
A'LTAR. J. [altare, A : | 
1. The place where offerings to heaven are 
laid. 18 . Dryden. 
2. The table in Chriſtian churches where the 
communion is adminiſtered. Shakeſpeare. 
A'LTARAGE. . 1 Latin, ] An 
emolument from oblations. a4 . 
A'LTAR-CLOTH. /. [from altar and clorh. ] 
The cloth thrown over the altar in churches. 
| Peacham. 
To ALTER. v. 3. [alterer, French. ] 
1. To change; to make otherwiſe than it is. 
; Stilling fleet. 
2. To take off from a perſuaſion or 2 | 
To ALTER. Ve un. To become otherwiſe than 
it was; to be changed; to ſuffer change. 
ALTERABLE. a. from alter; alterable, Fr.] 
That which may be altered or changed. 
Swift. 
A'LTERABLENESS, /. [from alterahle.] The 
quality of being alterable. 
A'LTERABLY. ad. [from alterable.] In ſuch 
a manner as may be altered. : 
ALTERANT. a. [alterant, French.) That 
which has the power of producing changes. 
« | Bacon. 
ALTERA'TION. /. [from alter; alteration, 
French. ] 7 
1. The act of altering or changing. Heoker. 
2. The change made. Hooker. 
ALTERATIVE. a. _ alter.) Medicines 
called alterative, are ſuch as have no imme- 
diate ſenſible operation, but gradually gain 
n the conſtitution. Gov. of the Tongue. 
ALTERCA'TION. /. [ altercation, French. 
Debate; controverſy. Hakewill. 
ALTE'RN. a. [alternus, Lat.] Acting by 


A 


turns. | Milton. - 
ALTERNACY. ſ. [from alternate. } Action 
performed by turns. | a 


ALTERNATE. 2. [alternus, Lat.] Being by 
turns; reciprocal. South, 
ALTERNATE. /. [from alternate, a.] Vi- 
. ciflitude. Not generally uſed. Prior, 
To ALTE'RNATE. Us As [ alterno, Latin. } 
1. To perform by turns. Milton. 
2. To change one thing for another recipro- 
cally. | Grew. 
ALTERNATELY. ad. [from alternate.} In 
reciprocal ſucceſſion ; by turns. Newton. 
ALTERNATENESS. . [from alternate. ] 
The quality of being alternate. Dic. 
* ALTERNA'TION. -f. {from alternate. } The 
reciprocal ſucceſſion of things. rOWNs 
ALTERNATIVE. f. [alternatif, Fr.] The 


— 


ALUM-SsTONE. /. A ſtone or calx uſed in 


AM A 


choĩce given of two things; ſo that if one be 
rejected, the other muſt be taken. Young, 
ALTERNA'TIVELY. ad- ¶ from alternative.] 


By turns; reciprocally. +. Avlife 
ALTE'RNATIVENESS. ſ. [from afterng- , 

tive.) The quality or ſtate of being alterna 

tive. Dia, 4 


ALTERNITY. /. [from altern.] Reciprocal 
ſucceſſion ; viciſſitude. Brown, 
ALTHO'UGH. cenj. from all and though, ] 
Notwithſtanding ; however. Sqwifte 
ALTTFLOQUENCE. /. Caltus and loguer, Lat.] 
Pompous language. x Dia, 
ALTIMETRY. /. [altimetria, Lat.] The art 
of taking or meaſuring altitudes or heights. 
ALTFSONANT. a. ſ[altiſonus, Lat.] High 
ſounding; pompous in ſound. Didi. 
ALTITUDE. /. [altitudo, Latin.] 
1. Height of place; ſpace meaſured upward. 
N Dryden. 
2. The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies 
above the horizon. Brown, 
3. Situation with regard to lower things. Roy. 
4. Height of excellence. Sift, 
5. Higheſt point. Shakeſpeare. 
A'LTOGETHER. ad. [from all and together.] 
Completely; without reſtriction; without ex- 
ception. | Soift, 
ALUDEL. ſ. [from à and lJutum.] Aludel; 
are ſubliming pots uſed in chymiſtry, fitted 
into one another without luting. Quincy, 
A'TUM. /. [alumen, Lat.] A kind of mineral 
ſalt, of an acid taſte, leaving in the mouth a 
ſenſe of ſweerneſs, accompanied with a conſi- 
derable degree of aſtringency. Hoyle. 


ſurgery, made by burning alum. Wiſeman, 
ALU'MINOUS, a. [from alum.] Relating to 

alum, or conſiſting of alum. Wiſeman. 
A'LWAYS. ad. [eallepzza, Saxon. ] 

1. Perpetually ; throughout all time. Pepe. 

2. Conſtantly ; without variation. Dryder. 
A. M. artium magiſter, or maſter of arts. 
AM. The firſt perſon of the verb to be, See To 

Bx. | Prizr. 
AMABILITY. ſ. [from amabilis, Latin. ] 

Lovelineſs. | Tay(w 
AMADE'TTO. ſ. A ſort of pear. 
AMADO'TT. ſ. A ſort of pear, 


' AMA'IN. ad. [from main, or maigne, old Fr.] A. 

With vehemence ; with vigour. Dryden. * 

AMA'LGAM. 2 ſ. The mixture of metals A 
AMATLG AMA. \ procured by * 

* 

To AMA'LGAMATE. v». 2. [properly ; 

yy tegetber.] Tœunite metals with quick- A; 

ver. 


AMALGAMA'TION, /. [from amalgamate-] 
The act or practice of amalgamating m__ 
acne 
AMANDA'TION. /. [from amando, Latin. 
The act of ſending on a meſſage. 
AMANUE'NSIS. J. [Latin.] A perſon ubo 
writes what another diftates. - 
A'MARANTH 5 amarantbus, Latin. 
ap 


2. Ia 


| AMB 


"ne be 2% In poetry, an imaginary flower ng 
2222 iiton. 
— AMARANTHINE. a. [amarantbinus, Lat.] 
Iyliffe, Conſiſting of amaranths. Pope. 
terns AMARITUDE, Je [emarituds, _—_ Bitter. 
erna ne ſs. Harvey. 

Di#. AMA'SMENT. ſ. [from amaſs.] A heap; 
iprocal an accumulation. Glanville. 
3roWwns To AMA'SS. v. 2. amaſſer, French, ] 

ough,] 1. Fo collect together into one heap or maſs. 

Soft. $ Atterbury. 

„Lat. !] 2. To add one thing to another. Pope. 
Dia. To AMA TE. Vs As trom a and mate. | To 

The art terrify; to ſtrilce wich horror. Old word. 

zhts. AMAT ORT. a. e e Lat.] Relating 

High to love. Little uſed. Brambal. 

> a. AMAURO'SIS. ſ. Id ua, Gr.] A dimneſs of 

fight, not from any viſible defect in the eye, but 
pward, from ſome diſteraperature of the inner parts, 

Dredens occaſtoning the repreſentations of flies and duſt 
y bodies floating before the eyes. Quincy. 

Brown. To AMA'ZE. v. 4. from a and maze, per- 

8. Roy. plexity.] 

Swift, 1. To confuſe with terrour. Ezebiel. 

keſpeares 2. To put into confuſion with Ren. | 15 

y 24 mi! 

. 3. To put into perplexity. Shakeſpeare. 

SToift, AMA'ZE. 7. [from the verb amaze. | Aſto- 
Aludels niſhment; ; confuſion, either of fear or wonder. 

y, fitted Milton. Dryden, 
"Quincy, AMA'ZEDLY.' ail. [from «maz:d.] Con- 
F mineral fuſedly; with amazement. Macbeth. 

mouth 2 AM A'ZEDNESS: /. . [from amazed.) The 

\ a conk- " ftate of being amazed ; 3 wonder ; contuſion. 

Boyle, Shakeſpeare. 

« uſed in AMA'ZEMENT. /. [from ame] 

Wiſeman r. Confuſed apprehenſion ; extreme fear; hor- 
elating to * TOUT, 4 Shak # nA 
| Wiſeman 2. Extreme dejection. n Milton. 
] 3. Height of admiration. Waller. 
e. Pape. 4. Wonder at an unexpected event. Act,. 

l Dryders AMA'ZING. farticip. 4. rom amaze.] 
* Wonderful; aſtoniſhing. Addifor.. 

Yee To AMA ZINGEY:; ad. {from amazing. I To 2 

: Pri. degree that may excite aſtoniſhment. Wares, 
, Latin. AMAZON. [a and 1, Gr.] The A- 
. Tay. mazons were a race of women famous for va- 

0 ' lour;. ſo called from their cutting off their 
© breaſts. A virago. 2 

, old Fr. ] AEN. J. . ¶ Lat. 1 A circuit of words ; 

I D den. : multiplici of words. | b Tel. 
fs r AMBASSA E. ſ . Embaſly. Not ine; Shak. 
lgamation. AMBA SSADOUR. he [ambaſſadeur, French, } 

e Beyl. A perſon ſent in a publick inanner from one 

roperly i ſovereign power to another. The perſon of an 
P ith quick: ambaſſadour js inviolable. Dryden. 


AMBA'SSADRESS. h [ ambaſſadrice, Fr.] 
1+ The lady of an ambaſſadour. | 
2. A woman ſent on a meſſage, 
KUBASSAGE. wo [from der. 
emba 5 
AMBER. þ [from ambar, Arab.] A yellow 
tranſparent ſubſtance of à gummous or bi. 
tuminous conſiſtence, but a refinous taſte, and 
a ſmell like oil of turpentine; chiefly found 
in d the Baltick ſea, Addiſon. 


nalgamate-] 
ng metals. 

Bacon. 
do, Latin. ] 


perſon wha 
Latin.] 


2. In 


ns 


AMB 


AMBER. a, Conſiſting of amber. Shakeſp. 
AMBER- DRINK, /. Drink of the colour of 
amber. Bacon. 
AMBERGRIS. 2 [from amber and pris, or 
rey. ] A fragrant drug that melts almoſt 

| ſike wax, commonly of a greyiſh or aſh co- 
lour, uſed both as a perfume and a cordial. 
It is found on the ſea coaſts of ſeveral warm 
countries, and on the weſtern coaſts of Ireland. 


Waller. 

A'MBER.-SEED, reſembles millet. Chambers. 
A'MBER-TREE. /. A ſhrub, whoſe beauty is 
in its ſmall ever-green leaves. Miller. 


AMBTDE'XTER. ſ. [Latin.] 

1. A man who has equally the uſe of both 
his hands. Breton. 
2. A man who is equally ready to act on 
either ſide, in party diſputes. | 

AMBIDEXTE'RITY. /. [from ambidexter.] 
1. The quality of being able equally to uſe 
both hands. 

2. Double dealing. 
Lacks, ] 
1. Having, with equal facility, the uſe of 

- either hand. Vulgar Errours. 
2. Double dealing; ae on both ſides. 

L'Eftrange. 

AMBIDE'XTROUSNESS. 1. [from ambidex- 
tr-us.] The quality of being ambidextrous. 


TR ambidextery 


 A'MBIENT. a. [ ambiens, Lat.] Surrounding ; 


encompaſſing. Newton. 
A'MBIGU. J. [French.] An entertainment, 
- conſiſting of a medley of diſhes. King. 


AMBIGUTT V. . [from ambiguous. ] Doubt- 
fulneſs of mg] 3 uncertainty of ſignifica- 
- tions + South. 
AMBI'GUOUS, a. [ambiguus, Ls] 
1. Doubtful ; having two meanings. Clarend. 
2. Uſing doubtful expreſſions. Dryden. 
AMBTGUOUSLY. ad. [from ambiguous. ] 
In an ambiguous manner; doubtfully. 
AMBIFGUOUSNESS. /. [from ambiguous 
* Uncertainty of meaning 3 duplicity of Genifi- 
cation. 
AMBUILOGY. /. | ambo, Lat. and Ae, Gr.] 
Talk of ambiguons ſignification. Dis. 
Anne OUS. 4. { from ambo and — 


Lat.] Uſing ambiguous expreſſions. 
AMBIT. /. [ambitus, Latin. ] The compaſs or 
circuit of any thing. 


: Grew. 
AMBITION. /. f[ambitio, Latin. ] | 
1. The defire of preferment or honour. Sid. 
% The deſire of any thing great or excellent. 
| Dawier. - 
AMBUTIOUS, 4. [ambitioſus, Lat.] Seized or 
touched with ambition; defirous of advance- 
ment; aſpiring. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


AMBITIOU SLY. ad. ¶ from ambitions. ] With 


- eagerneſs of advancement or preference.” Dry. 

noms. 7 The quality of being 
ambitious. 

AMBITUDE. /. [ambio, Latin. ]- Compats ; 
circuit, 

To-A'MBLE. v. n., [ambler, 1 ambulo, 
Latin. } 


E 2 v6 To 


3. 1. To move upon an amble ; ; to pace. Dryds 2. To reform the life. Jeremiab. * 
2. Lo move eaſilp. © Shakeſpeare» 3. Fo reſtore paſſages in writers which the A] 
3. To move with ſubmiſſion. Rave. copiers are ſuppoſed to have depraved. Gl 
4+ To walk daintily. © | Shakeſpeare? D AME/ND. v. u. To grow better. Sides, | 
„ -A'MBLE. . [from the verb.] A pace or AME'NDE. . [Fronch. J A fine, by which | 
| movement in which the horſe moves yy * recompence is uppoſed to be made for the 9 
I legs on one fide; an caſy pace, | fault, f x” 
A'MBLER. ſ. [from to amble.] A pacer. - AME'NDMENT. £ [amendement, Fr. j , 
A'MBLINGLY. ad. | from 6 Fg With 1. A change from bad for the better. Ray. 
an ambling movement. 2. Reformation of life. Hoster. X 
AMBROSIA. ſ. [AH e. + 3. Recovery of health. Sbaleſpeare. { 
1. The imaginary food of the gods. 4+» [In law.] The correction of an errour 
2» The name of a plant. committed in proceſs. 1 
AMBRO'SIAL. a. [from anbrafa.] Partaking AMENDER. /. [from amend, ] The perſon 1 
of the nature or qualities of ambroſia; delici- that amends any thing. 1 
ous. Popes AME NPS. / [ amende,. Fr.] Aecompence; E 
A'MBRY. + [corrupted from almonry.] compenſation. 5 ERaleigb. © 
1. The place where alms are diſtributed. AMENITY. 1. amenit?, Fr. am nit as, "6-4 ] 7 
2. The place where plate, and utenſils for Agrecableneſs 0 n 3 Brown. AM 
houſe-keeping are kept, To AME'RCE, v. 4, Lare, Fr.] To * 
ag AMBS- _ . [from ambo, Lat. and ace. puniſh with a fine or penalty.. Milton. AM 
| A double ace. | Bramb all. AME RC ER. + [from amercee ] He that ſets a ſt 
11 AMBULA'TION. /. [ ambulatio, Lat} The fine upon any miſdemeanour. AM 
4.40 aQ of walking. Bren. AMERCEMENT. J. „ amerce.] The ſu 
14 A'MBULATORY. 4. | [ambuls, Latin. ] pecuniary puniſhment of an offender. Spenſer. A'M 
| 1. That which has the 8 or faculty of AMES-ACE. /. Lambo ace. ] Two aces on two li; 
| ; walking. l, Met» 5.5 * Dryden. Al 
T3 2. That which happens during. a paſſage or AMETHOICAL. as [from a and method.] 
| | walk. Motion. Qut of method; irregular, 
. 3. Moveable 3 ſhifting yy | A'METHYST. ＋ [ &pai9voog; Gr.) A precious 
1717 A'MBURY. . A bloody wart on a horſe's ſtone of a violet colour, bordering on purple, 
111 body. ſuppoſed to hinder drunkenneſs. The oriental 
1 j AMBUSCA'DE. /. [embuſcade, Fr.] A pri- , ametbyſt is the moſt valuable. Savary | 
14 vate ſtation mee others. A'METHYSTINE. 4. [from amet l yt. ] Re- 2. 
Addiſon. ſembling an amechyſt. of 
— 8 AMBUSCA'DO. . [onboſcada, Span. 9 A'MIABLE. 2. [aimable, French. | 'M 
1 bl vate poſt in order to ſurpriſe, Mp. 1. Lovely; pleaſing; worthy to be "B's a; 
4d} AMBUSH. /.  [embuſche, Fr.] Hooker, VM 
r 1. The . poſt where ſoldjers or aſſaſſins ats be Pretending love; thewing love. Shakeſp. I. 
6 | I placed, in order to fall unexpectedly upon an A'MIABLENESS. , [from amiable.] Love- 2. 
mt - 1 oy | Dryden. lineſs; power of raifing loye. ,. ... Addiſon. 3. 
110 2. be act of ſurpriſing another, by lying in A'MIABLY. ad. ¶ from amiable] In ſuch a M. 
44:5! Wait. Milton. manner as to excite love. ly. 
| 1 3. The ſtate of lying in wait. Hayward, A'MICABLE. a. [amcabijir Lat. J Friendly; M. 
It} 4. The perſons placed in private ſtations. SHD. kind. Pope. nel 
11 A'MBUSHED. 4. [from ambuſb.] F in A'MICABLENESS. þ \[ from amicable. | ; 
14 ambuſn. ryden. Friendlineſs; 2 
AMBUSHMENT. / {from ambuſh, 1 Titty, A'MICABLY. ad. [from amicgble.] In a 
buſh ; ſurpriſe. Spenſer. friendly way. Pri. 
AMBU'STION. ＋. Conte 157. A burn; A'MICE. FA 1 Fr. The firſt or under - 
a ſcald. moſt part of a N Habiry ever which be 
A MEL. fe [omaily Fr.] The matter with wah , " the albs / Paradi iſe Regained. To 
| the variegated works are overlaid, ch we . tiot 
call enomelled, Boyle. AMIDST. $ Prep. [from a and mid. ] Al 


AME'N. ad. [Hebrew.] A term uſed in de- 1. In the midſt ; middle. 1 — Lol. 
votions, by which, at the end of a prayer, ve 2. Mingled with ; . n by. 22 
wenn, Jo be it; at the end of a creed, ſo it is. 3, Amongſt. Addi 

Shakeſpeare. AMI'SS, 5 1 and miſs 
AMENABLE. as [ameſnable; French. th Re- l. Faultily ;. Can, 4 | 
 onkble; ſubjeR io as to be liable to account. In an ill ſenſe. af 
1 Davies. w_ Wrong z not reg to ae petkectien of 
A'MENANCE. . [from amener, French. ] Ws things, Dryden. 


Condufßt; behaviour. Obſolete. , 4. Impaixed in bealth. | 
Te AME' ND. v. ds — ender, . AMT ON, 72 Lavilſia, IE Loſs. 
dee To cotrect; 3 to ge any thing 4 ip be AMET. Vs fo a Lat. To laſe. 
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AMITV. þ 
AMMONTA 


GUM AMMONIAC & brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, and 14 es. to oore from an um- 


belliferoys plant. 
- kinds. 


temple of Jupiter Ammon, uſed to lodge; 


whg travelling. upon. camels, urining in the 
ſta out of this urine aroſe a Kind of ſalt, 
The modern ſal 
ammoniac is entirely factitious, and made in 


denominated Amimoniac. 


Egypt, with ſoot, a little ſea ſalt, and 
urine. of cattle. Our chymiſts imitate 


Egyptian ſal ammoniac, by adding one part of 


common ſalt to five of urine: 


with which 
ſome mix that quantity of ſoot. 


AMMONTAC AL. a. {from anmoniace ] Hav-- 


ing the properties of ammoniac gum or ſalt, 
AMMU NITION./.' [.muniticn,F U Military 
ſtore „ a Clarendon. 
AMMUNLITION- BREAD, 7. Bread for the 
ſupply of the armies. 
AMNIs Tv. h 14e. J An a@ of ob- 
livion. 1 10 1 
AMNIGN. [Lat.] The. innermoſt. mem- 
A'MNIOS. brane with which the fatus is in 
the womb is Faro nes covered. 
O ANNA. J. [Lats J. of ſort of fruit, 
1 c prep. [amang, Saxon. ] 
1. Mingled with. 2 Paradiſe Loft 
2+ Conjoined with others, ſo as to make part 
of the number. Addison. 
Non ＋. Lecce. J An inamoratdz 
ant. t- 144107 Boyle. 


MOR Obs. W if 2 
1. Enamoured. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Naturally 3 fond. Prior. 
3. Belonging: to love. Malle. 
'MOROUSLY. ad. {from amorous.] Fond- 
ly; lovingly. Donn. 
MOROUSN ESS. / [from ae! Fond- 


nels; en Bayle. 
ſ Fandel. | 62.48 hakeſpeare. 


MORTIZA'TION. 4 anurtifſement, Fr.] 
MOQ'RT1 ono. 1 e Tigiit or act of 
transferring lands * | OR. 
0 AMO RT IZE. 'Vs As; | amertir, Fr ] 
To alien lands or tenements to ny cotpora- 
tion. Seunt. 
AMO VE. v. a. famoven, Latin] 15 44.2 
1. To remove from a-poſtor ſtation 
2. To remove; to move; 10 alter. F. 
| AMQ'UNT, N.. [monter,, French, ] Ta 
riſe in the accumulative quantity. e . 
O'UNT. /. The ſum total. 
OUR, fe Irmo Fa). An affair of uk 
ary ; an intrigu «14.1 Souths 
PHTBIOus. SEES ang 4651 That 
hich can live in two elements. Ar 
__ BIQUSNESS..ſ;.i[from amphibious. ] 
he wy of being ably to Nen in N 


0 4 vi. 
L 0 . 4 


amitic, Fr. Friendſhip. Denb. 


SAL AMMòNIAc is a volatile falt of two 
The ancient was a native ſalt, gene- 
rated in inns where pilgrims, coming from the 


Swift. g 


2 
To AMPUTATE. v. as [ amputo, _ 


cut off a limb. 
AMPUTA'TION. 5 [amputativ, hed 


N 1 1 : a 
7 by : 4 7 F * 


AMPHIBQLO'GICAL. a. | Im ampbibo- 
v.] Doubtful. 
AMPHIBOLO'GICALLY. ad. from ampbiz 
bological. ] Doubtfully Yo 
AMPHIBO'LOGY, J.  [4a$:59axiziz, Gre] 
Difcouxſe-of uncertain meanings _ Glanville. 
AMPHI'BOLOUS, 4. Ca and S. Gr. ] 
Taſſed from one to 2 Hocuell. 
AMPHISBE de 0 Lat. ajabictain, Gr. 
erpent ſuppaſed to have twa heads. Milton. 
AMPHISCIL 1. lat. — ] People 
dwelling in climates, wherein the ſhauows, at 
different times of the year, fall contrary ways. 
' AMPHITHEATRE. /. [of Ave, Gr. ] 
A building in a circular or oval form; baving 
its area encompaſſed with rows of {eats, one 
above another. Dryden. 
A'MPLE. a. [amplus, Lun} . 
1. Large; wide; extended. . .. Bergs 
2. Great in bulk. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Unlimited; without reſtrickion- Dryden. 
4. Liberal; lage: ; n ane 


; Hooker. 

5. Large ſglendid... 5 Clarendon 
6. Diffuũve; not rey | 

A'MPLENESS. 4. Leun ample.) | Largeneſa 3 

ſplendouur. of. 

To A'MPLIATE. as 4. and pov to extend. 


: By 
1» — ement; exaggeration 1 
2. Diffuſeneſs. 


Ta AMPLI FICATE. Ve 4. [amplifies Lat 
To enlarge; i 


AMPLIFICA'TION. ampl cation Fr. 
1. LIFICATIC ; ale 9 . 
2. Exaggerated repreſentation. | Popes 

A'MPLIFIER. . ¶ from Ta amplify. ] One that 

To. AMPLIFY. Ve Ad. [anplfer Fre, 

1, To enlarge. acon. 

2. To exaggerate any ching TIT 1 

3. To improve by new additions. n 

To AMpLir Y, . 5 5 
1. * lay one's ſelf out in diffuGon, Wares. 
2. To form pompous repreſentations. P 

A'MPLITUDE. h  {omplaace Fr.] E 


1. Extent, 


Glanville. 

12 Largeneſs; greatneſs. Bacon. 
3+ Capacity. Paradi . Regeined. 
"4+ Splendour; Srahdeur. | Bacons 
. Copiouſneſs 5 abundance. Wares. 


6. Amplirude, i in aſtronomy, an arch .of the 

. horizon, intercepted.between the true eaſt and 
werft point thereof, and the centre of the fab ; 
. or far at its riſing or ſetting. 


. A'MPLY«: ad. coma, Fr. 415 105 


Is Largely ; 3 liberally. [35 $3.3. IÞ Ale. 
2, At large; without reſerve. Paradiſe Lad. 
Copiouſly; with a diffuſive detail. * 


nr: 


operation of cutting 9 ot other 2 
ot the body. Brotun. 
AMULET. /. [ amulctre, Fr. - An appended 


remedy z 
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remedy; a thing hung about the neck, for 


reventing or curing. Brown. 


J AMU'SE, v. a. ;[amnſery Fr.] 


1. Lo entertain with tranquillity. Walſh. 

2. To draw on from time to time. 
AMU'SEMENT. /. [amuſement, Fr.] That 

which amuſes ; entertainment. Ropers. 


AMU'SER. /. [ amnſeur, Fr.] He that amuſes. 


AMU'SIVE. a. { from jonny: ] That which has 
the power of am 
AMY'GDALATE. as [amygdala, Lat.] ade 
of almonds. 
AMY'GDALINE, 4. [amygdala, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling almonds. | 
AN. article. [ane, Saxon.) 
vis One, but with lefs emphaſis; as an ox. 
0 N TDLocle. 
2. Any, or ſome, 8 Locte. 
ANA. ſ. [G.] A word uſed in the e 
tions of phyſick, importing the like . 
c. 
ANA. hb Books fo called from the laſt Gliable 
of their titles; as, Scaligerand. 
 ANACA'MPTICK. 4. Lia. Re- 
flecting, 
ANACA'MPTICKS. J. The doctrine of re- 
flected light, or catoptricks. 
ANACATHA 'R'TICK. ſ. Any medicine that 
. works upwards. 
ANA'CHORETE. { Ja va xen J A monk, 
ANA“ CHORITE. Who leaves the convent 
for a more ſolitary life. ; 
ANA CHRONISM. / [ from «va and ye5r©-. 1. 
An errour in computing time. Dryden. 
ANACLA'TICKS, /. AS va and x4]! The 
doctrine of refracted light ; dioptricks. 
ANADIPLO'SIS. J. e Redupli- 
cation; a figure in thetorick. | 
ANAGOGE' ICAL.a. 11 84 IThatwhich 
contributes or relates to piritual e elevation. Dict᷑. 
A'NAGRAM. /. [hd and ypdgppane] A con- 
. ceit ariſing from the letters of ' a name tranſ- 
. poſed, as this, of M, i, I, l, iy a, m, N, o, y, 
attorney general to Charles I. à very laborious 
man, 1 moyl in la, Hawel. 


| ANAGRA'MMA'VISM.- /. [from onugrom. ] 


The act or practice of making anagrams. 
ab Camden, 
| ANAGRA'MMATIST 1. gert anagram. ] 
A maker of anagrams. 
To ANAGRA' MMAT IZE. Ve Ne \[anagram- 
matiſer, Fr.] To make anagram. 
ANALEPTICK. 2. Lv ,.] Com- 


forting; corroborating. incy. 
ANALO'GICAL. a. [rom analogy. J Uſed oy 
way of analogy.  * Warts. 


"'ANALO/GICALLY: ad.. [from analogical.} 
In an en manner; in an analagous 


8 


manner. 5 
ANALO'GICALNESS. . [from ondlgical. 


The quality of being analogical. . 
To ANA'LOGIZE. v. a. { from analoyy.. To 
explain by way of analogy, _ Cheyne 


ANA'LOGOUS. a. {as and 246] Having 


. analogy ; having ſomething parallel. Arbuth. 
ANA'LOGY. ＋. * Ne 


Thom n. 


ANASA RSA. ſ. [ from a and c. ] A fort 


pv 2 "oe —_ - 1 
17 be ww * 
: : "Ls. . p 
* 


1. Reſemblance between things with at's 
ſome circumſtances or effects. South. 
2. By grammarians, it is dſed to ſignify the 
agreement of ſeveral words in one common 
mode, as, love, loved, bate, bated. 

ANALYSIS. f. ſ[e&vadveu] 
1. A ſeparation of a compound body into the 
ſeveral parts. Arbuthna, 
2. A conſideration of any thing in parts. Netor, 
3. A ſolution of any thing, whether corporeal 
or mental, to its firſt elements. Glanville, 
ANALY'TICAL. a. [from analyſir.] 
1. That which reſolves wy thing into firſt 
principles. Boeyle. 
2. That which weocopds by analyſis. Glanville, 
ANALY*'T ICALLY. wt [from analytical, ] 
i In ſuch a manner as ſeparates compounds into 
ſimples. The manner of reſolving com. 
pounds into the n conſtituent or compo- 
nent parts. | Hudibras. 
To ANALYTE. v. 4. [arab. ] To reſolve 
a compound into its firſt principles. Boyle, 

ANALYZER. /. [from To'analyze.] That 

which has the power of analyzing. Boy“. 
ANAMORPHO'SIS. f. Ia and Neg.] De. 
formation; perſpective projection, fo that « 

- one point of view, it ſhall appear deformed, in 

another, an exact repreſentation, + 

ANA'N AS. ſ. The pine-apple. 22 

ANA'PHORA. ſ. IL ονοα! A figure, 
ſeveral clauſes of a ſentence aꝶ . with tlic 
ſame word. 

A'NARCH. ſ. An author of confolion; Mi hon 

ANA*RCHIAL. a. ¶ from anarchy. ] Confuſed; 

Without rule. Cheync, 

A'NARCHY. ſ. [avagyias]. Want, of govern 

ment; a ſtate without magiſtracy, $wiſ', 


of dropſy, where the whole ſubſtance is ſtuffed 
with pituitous humours. a Quincy, 
ANASTOMO'SIS. ſ. [from dye and gen. 
The inoſculation of veſſels. 
ANA'STROPHE.. [v-$;0$1i. JA figure where- 
by words which ſhould have been precedent, 
are poſtponed. 
ANATHEMA.” . 4529.65.] A curſe pro- 
- nounced by eccleſiaſtical authority, Soul, 
ANATHEMA'TICAL. 4. ¶ from anathema.) 
That which has the properties of an anathem 
ANATHEMA'TICALLY. ads from anath*- 
matical.] In 4n-anathematical\manner. 
2 ANATHE'MATIZE. i v. 4. [from r. 
8 pronounce accurſed by eccleſiaſti- 
cal an Hammond: 
ANATIFEROUS. 4. [from anas and fir; 
Lat.] Producing dycks. Brown: 
ANA”TOCISM: ſ. [ anatociſmus, Latin, an- 
Jensch. ] The pee of intereſt upon 
intereſt. 
ANATO'MICAL./ 4. * . 
1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. Wat 
4. Frookeding upon pripelgles taught in au- 
tomy. Swift 
ANA O'MICALLY. 44. . Ten anatomical.) 
In an anatomical manner. Brown 
ANA'TOMIST. . [arelopacge] He that - 


he 


WT... 


ry ies the ſtructure of animal bodies, by means 
— of diſſection. - © Priors 
be To ANA! TOMIZ E. v. 4. Id.]! 
m 1. To diſſect an animal. | Hooker, 
2. To lay any thing open diſtinctly, and by 
minute parts. 7 ö 5 8 cares 
to the ANA'TOMY. Kerne. 
thnat, 1. The art of diſſecting the body. Pope. 
mw 2. The doctrine of the. ſtructure of the body. 
. 7 WS ? Dryden. 
nville. 3. The act of dividing any thing. Bacon. 
4» A ſkeleton. Shakeſ; cares 
to firſt 5. A thin meagre perſon. * Shakeſpeare» 
Boyle. ANCESTOR. /. [anceftre, Fr.] One from 
ilfe. whom a perſon deſcends. Dryden. 
tical, ] ANCESTREL. 4. {from anceflor.} Claimed 
ds into from anceſtors. Hate. 
| " COM» ANCESTRY. J. [from anceftor.] | 
compo- 1. 1 a ſeries of anceſtors, Pope. 
udibrate 2. The honour of deſcent ; birth. Aale. 
\ reſolve ANCHENTRY. /. [from ancient.] Anti- 

Bql. quity of a family: properly ancientry. Shake 
J That A'NCHOR. f. [anchora, Lat.) | 
7 Bey I. A heavy iron, to hold the ſhip, by being 
0. J be. fixed to the ground. Dryden. 
that a 2. Any thing which conſers ſtability. Tab. 
rmed, in To ANCHOR, v. . [from the noun.] 

1. To caſt anchor; to lie at anchor. Pope. 
Tbom ſor. 2. To ſtop at; to reſt on. Shakeſpeare. 
Ire, when ANCHOR. Ancboret, an abſtemious recluſe, 
with ts Not uſed. Shakeſpeare. 
| | ANCHOR-HOLD. /. [from anchor and bold. ] 
. Milton. 1, The hold or faſtneſs of the anchor. Matton. 
—_— 2. The ſet of anchors belonging to a ſhip. 

CY Mes F Shakeſpeare. 
ff govern A'NCHORED. particip. a. [from To — 
Swiſ⸗ Held by the anchor. Waller. 
. J A fort \'NCHORET. ? . [contrafted from ana- 
E 18 ſtuffcl \'NCHORITE, : choret, ava A 
Quir9. recluſe ; a hermit. Sprat. 
nd cha- NCHO V. þ ſm anchova.] A little ſea- 

fiſh, much uſed by way of ſauce, or ſeaſon- 
ure where ings Floyer, 
| precedent, NCIENT. 2. [ancien, Fr.] 

1. Old; not modern. 
curſe pro. 2. Old; that has been of long duration. Ral. 
South 3» Paſt; former. Shakeſpeare. 
anathema.) NCIENT. /. The flag or ſtreamer of a ſhip. 
n anathem» ANCIENT, /. The bearer of a flag, as was 
rom anath:- Ancient Piftol ; now Enſign. * 
— a NCIENTLV. ad. ancient. ] n old 

m aro- times. Sidney. 
y eccleſiaſti· ; NCIENTNES. hk [from ancients] Anti 

Hammond quity. wden, 
as and fers, . NCIENTRY, . [from ancient. The ho. 

Bros. nour of ancient lineage. bakeſpeare. 
Latin, an- NCIENTS. /. Thoſe that lived in old times, 
intereſt vp Oppoſed to the moderns. : 

Md! NCONY, /. A bloom wrought into che fi- 
my! gure of a flat iron bar. Cbambers. 
omy. Watts IND. conjunction. The particle by which ſen- 
aught in 20 dences or terms are joined. d | 

Soi NDIRON, J. Irons at the end of a fire-grate, 

n Ar- ; 5 08 Te. ſit gag Bacon. 
8 E N a. | from de and yum. 

He that _ Hermaphroditical. l 1 ] 


ANG 
ANDRO'GYNALLY. ad. {from androgynal.] 
With two ſexes. 
ANDRO'GYNUS. ſ. [See Ax DOGAL. I 
An hermaphrodite. \ 
A'NECDOTE. /. -..] Something yet 
unpubliſhed ; ſecret hiſtory. Prior. 
ANEMO'GRAPHY. J. [av4jaog and 51 
The deſcription of the winds. 
ANEMO METER. ſ. [ avipuec and puirgor. ] An . 
inſtrument contrived to meaſure the wind. 
ANE'MONE. . [ dvapacorne ] 'The wind flower. 
ANEMOSCOPE. /. Er. and oximog.] A 
machine invented to foretel the changes of the 
wind. Chambers. 


AN ENT. prep. [Scotch] 
1. Concerning; about. 


2. Over againſt; oppoſite to. Di. 
ANES. /. The ſpires or beards of corn. Dif. 


ANEURISM. . [ aveugy ry. |] A diſeaſe of the 
arteries, in which they become exceſſively di- 


lated, | Sharps 
ANE'W. ad. [from a and new. ] - > 
1. Over again; another time. Prior. 


2. Newly; in a new manner. Rogers. 
AN FRA“ CTU O US. a. [anfratuus, Latin. ] 
Winding; mazy; full of turnings and winding 
aſſages. | | Ray. 
ANFRA'CTUOUSNESS. . yn anfrace - 
tuous.] Fulneſs of windings and turnings. 
ANGEL. . ["ayſnos] | 
1. Originally a meſſenger. A ſpirit employed 
by God in human affairs, Lockes 
2. Angel is ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe ; as, 
Angels of darkneſs. Revelations. 
3. Angel, in ſcripture, ſometimes means man 
0 G . 
7 In the ſtyle of love, a beautiful perſon, Sh. 
5. A piece of money anciently coined and im- 
preſſed with an angel, rated at ten ſhillings, 


ANGEL. a. Reſerabling angels. Pape. 
ANGE'LICA. 1. _— ab angelica virtute. ] 
The name of a plant. Miller. 
ANGELICAL. a. [angelicus, Lat.] 
1. Reſembling angels. Raleigh, 
2. Partaking of the nature of angels. Milton. 
3. Relonging to angels. | Wilkins. 
ANGE/LICALNESS. ſ. [from ongelical.] Ex- 
cellence more than human. I 
ANGE'LICK. a. [argclicus, Lat.] Angeli- 
cal ; above human. Popes 
ANGELOT. /. A muſical inſtrument, ſome - 


Bacon. 


what reſembling a lute. Dia. 
A/NGELSHOT. . from angel and fbor.] , 
Chain ſhot. Dies. 


ANGER. hb [anger, Saxon. ] 1 
1. Anger is uneaſineſs upon receipt of any in- 
jury. . - Locke, 
2. Smart of a ſore. ; Temple. 
To ANGER. v. a. | from the noun. ] To pro- 
voke; to enrage. Clarendon. 
A/NGERLY. ad. In any angry manner. Shak. 
ANGIO/GRAPHY. ſ. [from dyſiio and 
yeaqw. ] A deſcription of veſſels in the human 


body. 
ANGIQO. 
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ANGIOMONOSPE/RMOUS. 2. [from dy- 
tler, pabvoc, and omigua, ] Such plants as have 
dut one ſingle ſeed in the ſeed- pod. 
ANGLE. |. C angle, Fr.] The ſpace'i ted 
| between two lines interſect ing eacho 
A'NGLE. /. [angel, German.] An inſtrument 
to take fiſh, conſiſting bf a rod, a line, and 
a hook. *7] P 
To ANGLE. DV. ds from the noun. ] 
1. To fiſh with a rod and hook. Waller. 
2. To try to gain by ſome infinuating arti- 
33 | Shakeſpeare. 
A'NGLE ROD. f. [engel roede, Dutch. | The 
— to which the fiſher's line and hook are 
ung. 
ANGLER. ſ. [from angle.] He that fiſhes 
with an angle. Dryden. 
ANGLICISM. ſ. [from Anglus, Lat.] An 
Engliſh idiom. 
ANGOBER. ſ. A kind of pear. 
A'NGRILY. ad. | from angry. ] In an angry 


manner. SLaleſpeare. 
ANGRY. a. [ from anger. ] ; 
1. Touched with anger. Geneſis. 
2. Having the appearance of anger. Prov. 
3- Painful ; inflamed. Wiſeman. 


A'NGUISH. ſ. [from angoiſſe, Fr.] Exceſſive 
pain either of mind or body. Donne. 
+ ANGUISHED. a. [from anguiſp.] Exceſ- 
ſively pained. 2 onne. 
ANGULAR, 4. [from angle.] Having angles 
or corners. ewwtone 
ANGULARITY. f. [from angular. } The 
quality of being angular. 
ANGULARLY. a4. [from angular, ] With 
angles. 5 Boyle. 
A'NGULARNESS. /. [from angular. ] The 
quality of being angular. 
ANGULATED. 4. [from ang/e.] Formed 
with angles. oodeward. 
ANGULO'SITY. f. [from angulous.] Angu- 
larity. Di# . 
ANGULOUS, a. { from angle.] Hooked ; an- 
gular . Glanville, 
ANGU'ST. a» [ anguſtus, Lat.] Narrow; _ 
$00 | ict. 
ANGUSTA'TION. /. [from anguſtur, Lat.] 
The act of making narrow]; the ſtate of being 
narrowed. . Wi emanse 
ANHELA'*TION, /. [anbelo, Lat.] act 


of panting. 

ANHELO'SE. a. [anbelvs, Lat.] Out of 
breath. Dis. 

ANIENTED. a. [anneantir, Fr.] Fruſtrated. 

Not in uſe. 


ANTGH TS. ad. [from a for at, and nigbt.] 
In the night time. Shakeſpeare. 
ANIL. 7 The thrub from whoſe leaves and 
ſtalks indigo is prepared. 
ANILENESS. 7 /, [anilitas, Lat.] The old 
ANITLITY. + age of women. 
ANIMABLE. a. from animate.) That which 
may be put into fe, p Di#z. 
AN1M ADVE'RSION. /. [ animaduerſio, Lat.] 


1. Reproof ; ſevere cenſure. Clarendon. 
2. Puniſhment, 1 Swift. 
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„Stone. 1 2. To 


ANIMADVERSIVE. 2. {from animades,) 


That has the power of judging. WGlarnvili, | 
To ANIMADVE'RT. ©. el 
1. To 5 cenſures upon. Dryden. 
nfli& puniſhments. Grew, 


ANIMADVERTER. /. [from animadver:,] 
He that paſſes cenſures, or inflicts puniſh. 
ments. | Youth, 
ANIMAL. ſ. [arimal, Lat.] 5 
1. A living creature corporeal. Ray. 
2. By way of contempt, we ſay a ſtupid man 
is a ſtupid animal. | | 
ANIMAl. as [ animalis, Lat.] 
1. That which belongs or relates to animals, 
; a Watts, 
2. Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritual, 
ANIMA'LCULE, ſ. [animalculum, Lat.] A 
ſmall animal. 5 ay. 
ANIMALIT V. f. [from animal.] The ſtat 
of animal exiſtence. I Watts, 
To ANIMATE. 'v. 4. [anime, Lat.] 
1. To quicken ; to make alive. 
2. To give powers to. Dryd v. 
3. To encourage; to incite. Kinolles, 
ANIMATE. a.. [from To animate.] Alive; 
poſſeſſing animal life.“ Beni iq. 
A'NIMATED. particip. a» [from animate.] 
Lively; vigorous, Pope, 
A'NIMATION. ſ. [from animare.] 
1. The act of animating or enlivening. Bac, 
2. That which animates. Brooks, 
3. The ſtate of being enlivened. 
ANIMATIVE. a. [from animate, ] That his 
ANIMA'*TOR. ſ. [from animate. ] That which 
gives life. Brun, 
ANIMO'SE. a. fanimoſus, Lat.] Full of ſpi- 
rit; hot. Dia, 
ANIMO'SITY. ſ. [animoſfitas, Lat.] Vehe- 
mence of hatred ; paſſionate malignity. Swift, 
A*'NISE. . [aniſum, Lat.] A fpecies of apium 
or parſley, with large ſweet ſcerited mo 
Mi ler. 
ANKER. /. [ancher, Dutch. ] A liquid meafure, 
the fourth part of the awm, and contains tuo 
ſteleuns; each ſtekan confifts of fixteen men- 
gles ; the mengle being equal to two of our 
wine quarts, f Chamber. 
ANKLE. f. Tancleop, Saxon. ] The joint 
which joins the foot to the leg. Pricr, 
A'NKLE BONE. /. [from ankle and bone.) 
The bone of the ankle. Peacham. 
A'NNALIST. ſ. [from annals.) A writer of 
annals. | | Atterþury. 
A'NNALS. f. Tamales, Lat.] Hiſtories di- 
geſted in the exact drder of time. Reger. 
ANNATS, /. [annates, Lat.] Firſt _— 
. on 
To ANNE'AL. v. u. [Clan, 1 : 
1. To heat glaſs, that the colours laid on it 
2. To heat any thing in ſuch a manner as 0 
- give It the true temper. | 
To ANNEX. v. a. [annefto, annexum, Lat. 
1. To unite to at the end. * 
2. To unite a ſmaller thing to a greater. Nd. 
/ — * ANN EI. 


ANN. 


TN -ANNE/X; I {from To amex.] The thing an- \NNULARY. 3. {from annulus, Lat.] Hav- 
vil, WW nexd. © ' Brown, ing the form ef rings. Raye 
Lat.] ANNEXA'TION. .. [from annex. ] ANNULET. J. [from annulus, Lat.] 
ryden, 1. Conjunction; addition. Hammond. 1. A little ring. 
Grew, 2. Union; coalition; conjunction. Ayliffe, 2. [In architecture.] The ſmall ſquare mem- 
vert. ] ANNE xION. . [from annex.] The act of bers, in the Dorick capital, under the quarter 
uniſh. o Rogers. round, are called annulets, 
South, -ANNE'XMENT. f. from annex. ] et ANNU'MERATE. v. a. [ annumero, Lat.] 
1. The act of annexing, _ * To add to a former number. ; 
Ray. 2. The thing annexed. Shakeſpeare. ' ANNUMERA'TION. . [ annumeratio, Lat.] 
id man ANNTHILABLE. &. {from annibilate.] That Addition to a former number. 
which may be put out of exiſtence, To ANNU'NCIATE. v. 4. [annuncio, Lat.] 
To ANNITHILATE. v. a. Cad and nibilum, Lat.] To bring tidings. K 
Amals. 1. To reduce to nothing, Bacon. *ANNUNCIA”TION-DAY, /. ' [from annun 
Watts, 2. To deſtroy... Raleigb. ciate.] The day celebrated by the church, in 
Ana! » To annul. Hiooter, memory of the angel's ſalutation of the bleſſed 
u.] A ANNIHILA'TION. /, {from annibilate.] The Virgin; ſolemnized on the twenty-fifth of 
Ray. act of reducing to nothing} the ſtate of being March. Taylor, 
the to reduced to nothing. Dryden. ANODYVNE. a. [from a and z, Gr.] That 
Watts, ANNIVE'RSARY. /. | anniverſarius, Lat.] which has the power of mitigating pain. Dryd. 
I's A day celebrated as it returns in the courſe To ANQ/INT. v. 4. [eindre, enoindre, part. 
of the year. Stilling fleet, oint, enoint, Fr.] g | ; 
Dryd +, 2. The act of celebration of the anniverſary. 1. To rub over with unctuous matter. Shak. 
. — Dryden. 2. To be rubbed upon. Dryden. 
| Alive; ANNIVE RSARY. a.  [anniverſarius, Lat.] 3. To conſecrate by union. e. 
Bentle, Returning with the revolution of the year; ANOINTER. /. [from ancint.] The perſon 
animate] annual. XNay. that anoints. 
Pope, A'NNO DO'MTNT. [Lat.] In the year of our ANO'MALISM. . . [from anomaly. ] no 
Lord; as, atmo demini, or. A. D. 1751 ; that may; irrregularity. TOON 2 
is; Ber is, in the ſeventeen hundred and fifty-firſt year ANOMALTSTICAL. a. [from anomaly. ] 
Drs. from the birth of our Saviour, : Irregular: of aſtronomy. 
A'NNOLIS: J. An American animal, like a ANO'MALOUS. a, [a priv. and wane ] Ir- 
That has lizard, | regular; deviating from the general methad or 
— 1 5 foe Cannotatio, Lat.] Ex- * analogy of things. Lockes 
pat which plication 3| note. le. O'MALOUSLY. ad. [ from anomalous. I Ir- 
Bron, ANNOTA'TOR. /. [Lat.] A writer of notes; — py a, [ - 11 
ull of ſpi- a commentatoo. Polten. ANO MAL. f. \anomalie, Fr.] Irregularity; 
* 1 o ANNO UN ck. ». a, [annoncer, Fre] deviation —. — e } 4 
] Vehe- 1. To publiſh; to proclaim, Milon. A'NOMY. fe [a priv. and vigeog.] Breach of * 
ity. Swift 2, To declare by a judicial ſentence. © Prior. W. 8 Bramball. 
es of apium To mY V. v. a. [anneyer, Fr.] To cow: ANON. ad. | 
1 ſeeds. mode co ven. e | idney. 1. Quickly; ſoon. Waller. 
'I Milton, 
42 eneafars * Dryden. YMOUS. 4. ſa priv. and Se 
bins tay \NNO'Y ANCE, g. {from annoy. ] | - Wanting a name. 2 5 —＋ 
N 1. That which annoys. Nur ANO'NYMOUSLY. ad. [from anonymous. Þ 
Two ol out | 2. The act of annoying. ' South, Without a name. Swift, 
33 | pr ak J. [from To annoy. ] The perſon ANOREXY.[:\ &vogn*{a.] Inappetency. Quinc. 
The jon | that ann os. ANOTHER. a. [from an and other, ] | 
Prior, NNUAL. as [annuel, Fr.] 1. Not the ſame. Locke. 
and h ones] 1. That which- comes yearly. _ 2, One more. Shakeſpeare, 
Peachan- 2. That which is reckoned by the year. Sh, © 3. Any other, Samuel. 
A writer ** That which laſts only a year. Ray. 4. Not one's ſelf. South. 
Atterþu J. NUALLY; ad, [from annual, ] Yearly ; 5. Widely different. South. 
Hiſtories di- NN wake 8 _ _ Brown. ANO'THER-GAINES. 3. Of another kind, 
Regen. ee . {from annuity. ] He that Obſolete. 8 * 
irſt fruits. = elles or receives an annuity. * ANO*'THER-GUESS. 2. Of another kind. A 
Coe! NNUITY. / [amwite, Fr.] low word. Ga Abutbnor. 
= 1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life or A*'NSATED. 4. [ anſatus, Lat.] Having handles. 
on Wi on it ay” hoe Bf Corvel, To ANSWER. v. 1. [andrpanian, Saxon. ] 
Dryden * ny allowance. Clarendon. 1+» To ſpeak in return to a queſtion, Dryden. 
manner as 00 : my AY 4. ¶ from nullus, _ | 2. To ſpeak in oppoſition. Matthew. Boyle. 
< 8 make veid; to nullify. Regers, 3. To be accountable for. Brown. 
N Aub: 29 to nothing. Milton. 4. To vindicate; to give a jutificatory ac- 
in the f. „ 4. [from annulus, Lat.] Hav- count of, \, FR Swifts 
ter; Nu 5 form of a ring, C̃beyn, 5. To give an account. Temple. 
AN NEX. | 6. To 


NSN 


ANT 
6. To correſpond to; to ſuit with. 
7. To be equivalent to. Ecclefiaſticus. 


Prov. ANTARCTICK. «, [4 and 8 


ANT 


lating te the ſouthern pole, 


© $. To ſatisfy any claim or petition. Raleigh. ANTARTHRITICK, as Ia and Agde. 1 


* * 


Good againſt the gout. 


10. To ftand as oppoſite or correlative to AN TAS THA! TICK. a. [xvi and 460. 


9. To act reciprocally upon. Dryden. 
ſomething elſe. Taylor. 
11. To * proportion to. 


12. To perform what is endeavoured or in- 
tended by the agent. Atterbury. 
13. To comply with. Shakeſpeare. 
14+ To ſycceed ; to produce the wiſhed event. 


Good againſt the aſthma. 


Swift, ANTE. A Latin particle fignifying- before, 


which is wig 27 — uled in compoſition ; as, 
antediluwian, before the flood; ante in com- 
poſition ſignifies befere, as antediluvian ; anti 


ſignifies againſt, as anti ifebrile, good: againſt 


Bacon, fevers. 
15. To appear to any call, or authoritative A'NTEACT. /. [from ante and ac. ] A for- 
ſummons. Shakeſpeare, mer act. 
16. To be over-againſt any thing. Seteſp. ANTEAMBULA'TION. /.. from ante and 
ANSWER. ſ. [from the verb. ] ambulc, Lat.] A walking before, Di8, 
1. That which is ſaid in return to a queſtion, To ANTECE'DE. v. n. [from ante, before, 
or poſition. Atrerbury. and cedo, to go.] To precede ; to go before. 
2. Confutation of a Ayliffe Hale, 


' ANSWER-JOBBER. J. He that makes « ANTECE'DENCE. . 


trade of writing anſwers. 
ANSWERABLE. a. [from anſwer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made. 
2. Obliged to give an account, 


Swi . 


3. Correſpondent. Sidney. 
4. Proportionate. Milton. 
5. Suitable; ſuited. Milton. 
5, Equal. Ralei 5. 

Relative; e Hooker. 


due proportion; with proper correſpondence ; 
. ſuitably. 

ANSWERABLENESS. « [from anſwerable.] 
The quality of * — — 

A'NSWERER, m anſwer, ] 
1. He that ft 


D. 


from antecede.] The 
act or ſtate of going be Hale. 

ANTECEDENT. as [ antecedens, Latin, ] Go. 
ing before ; preceding. outh, 


Swift, ANTECEDENT. . [antecedens, Latin.] 


1. That which goes before. South, 
2. [lo grammar. ] The noun to which the 
relative is ſubjoined. 

enthymeme. Watts. 


SWERABLY. ad. [from anfwerable.] In ANTECE'DENTLY.. ads. [from. antecedent. ] 


Previouſly. ; 3 
1 —. ANTECE'SSOR. Latig,] One 
before, or leads — J Da. 
TECHA'MBER. . [from ante, before, and 
er.] The cham chat leads to the 
chief apartment. Addiſen. 


2. He that manages the controverſy againſt To ANTEDATE. v. a. [from. ante and do, 


one that has written firſt, Swift. 
ANT. / [zmerrt, Saxon.] An emmet; a 
piſmire. Pope. 
A'NTBEAR. /. [from ant and bear. ] An ani- 
mal that feeds on ants. 
A'NTHILL. /. Lows ant and bill. The ſmall 
protuberance o earth i in which ants make their 
neſts. Addiſon. 
AN'T, A contraction for and it, or and if it. 
ANTA'GONIST. . Lead and a'yevifas | 
1. One who conten another; an op- 
ponent. Milton. 
2. Contrary. Addiſon. 


Ray. ANTEDILU'VIAN. a. [from., ante, before, 


datum, Latin. 
1. To date earlier than the real time. Donne. 
2. To date ſomething before the proper time. 
Pope. 


and diltwium a deluge, ] 
1. Exiſting before the deluge, Mood var. 
2. Relating to things exiſting defore the de- 


luge. * 
ANNA TELOPE. with curled or 
wreathed horns, þ > goat Spenſer. 


ANTEMERTDIAN, 4. [ante and meridian. ] 
Being before noon. 


3. [In — The antagoniſt is that ANTEME'TICK.. a» [wt and ½ i.] That 


muſcle which counteraQts ſome others. Arb. 
. To ANTA'GONIZE. v. 2. [n and a - 
To contend againſt another. Di&. 


ite. 
ANTA'LGICK. a. [from dT}, againſt, and Lat. 


Axe, pain.] That which ſoftens pain. 
ANTANACLA'SIS. .. [from at. 
1. A figure in rhetorick, when the ſame 
Is repeatcd in a different manner, if not in a 
contrary ſignification. | 
2« It is alſo a returning to the matter at the 


end of a long parentheſis, Smith, 
ANTAPHRODYTICK.as.{ from FR and a 
An · ] Efficacious againſt the venereal diſeaſe. 


ANTAPOPLE'CTICK. a. [from dun and mentum, Latin. ] Something previous to the 
Jeosckrin of the | 


are] Good againſt an Wee 
C 


ys the. power of Feng or ſtopping vo- 
miting. 
ANTEMUNDANE. — 


.} ante. and mundusy 
That "_ was 


ore the world. 


* ANTEPENULT. . [anepenlis fire] 
Tha laſt ſyllable but two 
A ick. . Fe [2 and ich lic] 
A medicine againſt conv _ 
To e v. 4. | [antegons, La] To 
er. | 
AN TEPREDYCAMENT... . [antepredics- 


ne predicaments. " ANTE- 


ANT 
ARTERIO'RITY. /. ; FI 7. Prio- 
rity 3 —_— g 


a rUWN » 
TES. f. [ Latin. ] Pillars of large dimen- 
ſions that ſupport the front of a building. 
ANTESTO'MACH. . {from ante and fo- 
nacb. ] A cavity that leads into the ſtomach. 
90. ] That which kills worms. Arbuthnot. 
ANTHEM. / 3 A holy ſong. Add. 
ANTHO'LOGY., /. [el.] 
1. A collection of flowers. 
2. A collection of devotion. 
3. A collection of poems. 
A'NTHONY's FIRE. ſ. A kind of eryfipelas, 
ANTHRAX. ſ. [48gafs] A ſcab or blotch 
which burns the ſkin ; a carbuncle. Quincy. 
ANTHROPO'LOGY. ſ. [:+0$ywwe; and N.] 
The doctrine of the ſtructure or nature of men. 
Man- eaters; cannibals. Shakeſpeare. 
ANTHROPOPHAGTNIAN. ſ. A ludicrous. 
word, formed by Shakeſpeare from antbropo- 
phagi. Shakeſpeare. 
ATHROPOPHAGY. . [=182wwo; and 
pd4y».] The quality of eating human fleſh. 
| Brown. 
ANTHROPO'SOPHY. /. [a0ewwog and ge- 
oa. ] The knowledge of the nature of man. 
ANTHYPNO'TICK. 2. [arri and dv. 
That which has the power of preventing ſleep. 
ANTI [&vz}.] A particle much uſed in compo- 
fition with words derived from the Greek ; it 
fignifies contrary to; as, antimonarchical, op- 
polite to monarchy, . 
ANTIA'CID. 4 [ from &i and acidus, ſour.] 
Contrary to ſourneſs. . Arbuthnot. 
ANTICHA'MBER. ſ. Corruptly written for 


antechamber , . 
ANTICHRISTIAN.. a. [from dvr? and 
triavece ] Oppoſite to chriſtianity. South. 


ANTICHRISTIANISM. g. [from antichriſ- 
tian. ] Oppoſition or contrariety to chriſtianity, 
Decay of Piety. 
ANTICHRISTIA'NITY. f. [from antichriſ- 
tian, ] Contrariety to chriſtianity. 
To ANTICIPATE. V. d. | anticipo, Lat.] 
1. To take ſomething ſooner than another, ſo 
as to prevent him. Hammond. 
2. To take up before the time. Dryden. 
3+ To foretaſte, or take an impreſſion of 
ſomething which is not yet, as if it really was. 
' Denham. 
4. To preclyde., Shakeſpeare. 
ANTICIPA'TION. f. [from anticipate. ] 
1. The act of taking up ſomething before its 
time. 1 a i Holder 
2. Foretaſte. | L'Eftrange. 
3+ Opinion. implanted before the reaſons of 
that opinion can be known. Derbam. 
AN TICK. a. [antiquus, aneient.] Odd; ridi- 


dulouſly wild. Dryden. 
ANTIcR. *. ; | $ Im ö 

1. He chat plays anticks, or uſes odd geſticu- 

lation 3 8 buffcen. Slatepeare. 


- 


\NTE'RIOUR. a, { anterior, E..] Golng be- 


ANT 
2. Odd 


| appearance. | enſer. 
to ANTI CK. v. a. [from * To make 
. anticks. er 

poſtures. Sbaleſpeare. 
ANTICLIMAYX. 4. [from An and AF. J 

A ſentence in which the laſt part is lower than 
1 the firſt. f Addiſon. 
ANTICONVU'LSIVE. 2. [from «v7; and 
. conwulſfive.] Good againſt convulſions. Flyer. 
A'NTICOR. ſ. [avi and cor. ] A preternatu- 

2 in a horſe's breaſt, oppoſite to his 


. | Farrier's Di. 

ANTICO'UR TIER. 1 from &vri and cour- 
tier. ] One who oppoſes the court. 

ANTIDO TAL. a. [from antidote.] That 


which has the quality of counteracting poiſon. 


* 


Spenſ, 


Browns 
A'NTIDOTE. /. [arri3do;.] A medicine given 
to expel poiſon, Dryden. 


ANTI E BRILLE. a. [err and febris.] Good 
againſt fevers. Fliyer. 
ANTILO'GARITHM. ſ. [from dvr. againſt, 
and legaritbm.] The complement of the lo- 
garithm of a fine, tangent, or ſecant, or the 
difference of that logarithm from the logarithm 
of ninety degrees Chambers. 
ANTIMONA RCHICAL. a. [am and He- 
vapxia.] Againſt government by a ſingle per- 
ſon Addiſon. 
ANTIMO'NIAL. 4. [from ant imony.] Made 
o fantimony. Blackmore. 
A'NTIMONY. f. Antimony is a mineral ſub- 
ſtance, of a metalline nature, Mines of metals 
afford it. Its texture is full of little ſhining 
veins or threads, like needles ; brittle as glaſs. 
It deſtroys and diſſipates all metals fuſed with 
it, except gold. Chambers, 
ANTINEPHRTTICK. 4. [ar and ge- 
ug. ] Good againſt diſeaſes of the reins and 
kidneys. 
A'NTINOMY. ſ. [nd and g.] A contra- 
dition between two laws. A, 
ANTIPARALY'TICK. a. [Au and wages 
_ Aveic, ] Efficacious againſt the palſy. | 
ANTIPATHE'TICAL. 4. [from antipatby.] 
Having a natural contrariety to any thing. 
Heowel, 
ANTIPATHY. . [frem der and beg; 
antipathle, Fr.] A natural contrariety to any 
thing, ſo as to ſhun it involuntarily ; oppoſed 
to ſympathy. | ockes 
ANTIPER 'STASIS. ſ. [ar and wir- 
ct ky oppoſition of a contrary quality, 
by which the quality it oppoſes becomes 
heightened or intended, Coole " 
ANTIPESTILE'N TIAL. a.. [a and poli 
lential.] Efficacious againſt the plague. Harv. 
ANTIPHRA'SIS. 4 [cn and $g4o4e ] The 
uſe of words in a ſenſe oppoſite to their proper 
meaning» South. 
ANTTPODAL. a. [from * Re- 
lating to the antipodes. roco. 
ANTTPODES. ſ. In and vide. ] Thoſe peo- 
le who, living on the other ſide of the globe, 
ve their feet directly oppoſite to ours. Waller. 


> = APE GP SIO EIA} OE Ar A IH 


"ANT APE 
A'NTIPOPE. /. [from del and prpe.) He A'NTRE. ſ. [antre, Fr.] A cavern; a den. Sha 
that uſurps the A 5 mel on; A'NVIL. g. [enpille, 2 | 
ANTIPTO'SIS. J. [avrierlwri.] A figure in 1. The iron block on which the ſmith lays hit 
grammar, by which one cafe is put for another. metal to be forged. D 


A'NTIQUARY. . [antiguarius, Latin] A 2. Any thing on which blows are laid. That, 
man ſtudious of antiquity. Pope. ANXTETY. . [ anxietas, Latin. 

A'NTIQUARY. 3. Old; antique. Shakeſp. 1. Trouble of mind about ſome future event; 

To ANTIQUATE. v. a. [antigus, Latin.] ſolicitude. : Tillotſon. 
To make obſolete, Addiſon: 2. Depreflion ; lownefs of ſpirits. Arbutbnot. 


A'NTIQUATEDNESS. /. [from antiquated. ] A'NXIOUS, as [ anxius, Latin. ] 


The ſtate of being obſolete; 5 | 1. Diſturbed about ſome certain event. Pope. 
ANTTVQUE. a. [ antique, French. ] 2. Careful; full of inquietude. Dryden. 
1. Ancient; not modern. Shakeſp. A'NXIOUSLY. ad. [from anxious.] Solicit- 
2. Of genuine antiquity. Prior, ouſly; unquietly. 942 South. 
3. Of old faſhion. Smith. A/NXIOUSNESS, . from anxious. ] The 
4. . Odd; wild; antick. Donne. quality of being anxious. 
ANTIQUE. /. [from antique, 4. ] An anti- ANV. a. [amg, enz. Saxon. 
uity; a remain of ancient times. Swift. 1. Every; whoever; whatever. Pope. 
ANTUVQUENESS. ſ. [from antique.] Ihe 2. It is uſed in oppoſition to none. Deut. 
quality of being antique. Aaddiſon. A ORIST. .. [ agree. } Indefinite. 
ANTYQUITY. . [antiguitas, Latin. ] AO RTA. . a The great artery which 
1. Old times. Addiſon. riſes immediately out of the left ventriele of 
2. The ancients. 8 Raleigh. the heart. | * Quincy, 
3+ Remains of old times. Bacon. APA'CE. ad. [from à and pace. ] 
4. Old age. Shakeſpeare. 1. Quick ; ſpeedily. Tillotſon, 
ANTTSCIL. ſ. [evrioxia.] The people who 2. Haſtily. Arterbury, 


have their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. APAGO/GICAL. a. [from — Such 
The people of the north are Antiſcii to thoſe as does not prove the thing directly; but 
of the ſouth ; one projecting ſhadows at noon ſſiews the abſurdity which ariſes from denying 
toward the north, the- other toward the ſouth. it. | Chambers, 

| Chambers. APART. ad. [apart, French. ] 
ANTISCORBU “TIC AL. g. [i and ſcorbu- 1. Separately from the reſt in place. Claren. 


_ Good againſt the ſcurvy. Arbuth. 2. In a ſtate of diſtinction. Dryden. 
AISPASIS. ſ. [4vriowaw,] The revulſion 3. At a diſtance; retired from the other 
of any humour. ' company. Shakeſpeare. 
ANTISPASMO DICK. a. [avi{owogpue;] APA'RTMENT. ſ. [apartement, og A 
That which has the power of relieving the room; a ſet of rooms. Addiſon, 
cramp. A'/PATHY. /. [Ia and wabog.] Exemption from 
ANTISPA'STICK. a. [ayriowarineg,] Me- - paſſion, South, 


.  dicines which cauſe a revulſion. APE. . [ ape, Icelandiſh. ] 
ANTISPLE'NETICK. a. _ and ſplenetick. 1. A kind of monkey. Glamwville, 
Efficacious in diſeaſes of the ſpleen, Flyer. 2. An imitator. S Shakeſpeare 
ANTIFSTROPHY. . [ a&rri5 pon In an ode To APE. Vs 4. [from .] To imitate, as an 
ſung in parts, the ſecond ſtanza of every three. imitates human aCtions. Addiſon. 
ANTISTRUMA'TICK. a. W and ſtruma. ] APE AK. ad. [A pique, Fr.] In a poſture to 
Good againſt the king's evil. Wiſeman. . pierce, formed with a point. 
ANTITHESIS. ſ. In the plural anjitheſes. A'PEPSY. g. [ant hi.] A loſs of natural con- 
ars. ] Oppoſition ; contraſt. Pope. coction. Quincy 
ANTTrTry PE. /. LA. r.] That which is APE'RIENT. a. [ aperio, Lat.] Gently purga- 
_ reſembled or ſhadowed out by the type. A tive. Arbuthnote 
term of theology. | Burnet. APE/RITIVE. @. [from aperio, Lat.] That 
ANTITY'PICAL. a. [from antitype.] That which has the quality of opening · Harvey 
which explains the type. _ APERT. 4. [apertus, Latin.] Open. 
ANTIVENE'REAL. a. Lan and wenereal.] APERTION. /. [from apertus, Latin. ] 
Good againſt the venereal diſeaſe. Wiſeman. 1. An opening; a paſſage ; a gap. Wotton, 
ANTLER. ſ. [andouillier,' Fr.] Branch of a 2. The act of opening. Wiſeman. 
ſtag's horns. 3 Prior. A'PERTLY. ad. [ ertè, Latin. Openly. 
ANTOECT. .. [from arri and eins.] Thoſe APERTNESS. /. | from apert.] Openneſs. 
inhabitants of the earth who live under the | Holder. 


ſame meridian, at the ſame diſtance from the APERTURE. /. [from apertus, open-] -- 
_ Equator ; the one toward the north, and the 1. The act HE ar Mſn ie: 

other to the ſouth. Chambers, 2. An open placde. . Glanville: 
ANTONOMATTIA. ſ. [from a and ops, APE'TALOUS. a. [of « and ei, 2 
a name.] A form 4 ſpeech, v. 2 for a leaf.] Without flower- leaves. 

proper name, is put the name of ſome dignity. A'PEX. ces, plur. [Lat.] The tip or 
We ſay the Orator, for Cicero.  Omith, + point. 1 N rar l | L Woodward: 


4 APHA* 


incy 0 


otſon, 
burys 
Such 


al con- 
Luincys 
purga- 
uthnote 

That 
arveys 


Wotton. 
iſeman« 
enly. 

enneſs. 
Holder. 
1 = 

Holder. 
an ville. 
AR, 4 


> tip or 
devard. 
PHA - 


APO 
HA REST. ſ. LAealeteig ] A figure in 
1 — that 4 — wk 9 
from the It. 
APHE'LION. ſ. apbelia, plur. [ans . 


That part of the orbit of a planet, in whi 
it is at the point remoteſt from the ſun 


beginning of a word. 


APHILA'NTHROPY. . [Aue.] 
Want of love to mankind. Foy 
A'PHORISM. /. Lacs. A maxim; 

an unconnected poſition. Rogers. 
APHORI'STICAL. a. [| from . 
Written in ſeparate unconnected ſentences. 
APHORISTICALLY. ad. from apboriſti- 
cal. ] In the form of an aphoriſm. Harvey. 
ApHRODISTACAL. 2 a. [apgovi7n.] Re- 
APHRODISTACK. lating to the vene- 
real diſeaſe, a 7 
A'PIARY. /. [from apis, Lat. a bee.] The 
place where bees are kept. | Swift. 
APTCES of a flower. Little knobs that grow 
on the tops of the ſtamina, in the middle of 
a flower, Quincy. 
APTECE. ad. [a and piece.] To the part or 
ſhare of each. ' © Hoker, Swift, 


A'PISH. a. [from ape, ] 
1. Having the qualities of an ape; imitative. 
Shakeſ eares 
2. Foppiſh; affected. 3 — 
Jo Silly ; affected. Glanville, 


A'PISHLY. ad. [from apiſh.] In an apiſh 
manner. 
A'PISHNESS. f. [from apiſb.] Mimickry; 


foppery. 
APITPAT. ad. [a word formed from the 
tation. Congreve., 


motion. ] With quick 
APLU'STRE. . (Latin. } The enſign in ſea- 
veſſels, | Addiſon. 
APO'CALYPSE. ſ. [from aroxanunlo.] Re- 
velation; a word uſed only of the ſacred writ- 
ings. VE bs Milton. 
APOCALY'PTICAL. &. [from apocalypſe. ] 
. Containing revelation. Burnet, 
APOCOPE, ſ. [anoxonr,] A figure, when 
the laſt letter or ſyllable is taken away. 
APOCRU'STICK. 2. [| awoxggrixa.] Repel- 
ling and aſtringent. Chambers, 


APO'CRYPHA. /. [from droxgsn».] Books 


appended to the ſacred writings, of doubtful 
authors, Hooker. 
APO'CRYPHAL. a. [from apocrypba.] 
1. Not canonical ; of uncertain authority. 
G Hooker . 
2. Contained in the apocrypha. Addiſon. 
APO'CRYPHALLY. ad. | from apocrypbal.] 
Uncertainly, | 
APO'CRYPHALNESS. /. [from apocrypbal.] 
Uncertainty, | 
APODICTICAL. as [from arddutic. De- 
monſtrative. | | FoWwns 
APODT XIS. . [Ae Demonſtration. 
* | Di&. 
APOG Z'ON. amipn,] A point in the 
A'POGEE, / (on, which the ſun, 
APOGE'UM, ra planet, is at the greateſt 


Cheyne. 


APO 


_ diftance poſſible from the earth in its whole 


revolution. Fairfax. 
APOLOGE'TICAL. } a. That which is ſaid 
APOLOGE'TICK. in defence of any 
thing. Beyle. 


APOLOGE'TICALLY. ad. [from . 
+ cal.) In the way of defence or excuſe. 

To APO'LOGIZE. v. n. [from apology.] To 
lead in favour, P 
A'POLOGUE. //. 

contrived to teach ſome moral truth: Locke. 
APO'LOGY. . h 7 7 Lat. a oh ,,.. 
Defence; a x yr 
APOMECO'METRY. . [from d, un, 
and ii.] The art of meaſuring things at 
a diſtance, 
APONEURO'SIS. ſ. [from am and veoger, ] 
An expanſion of a nerve into a . 
g Sharps 
APO'PHASIS. ſ. [Lat. dni$2ou] A — 
by which the orator ſeems to wave what he 
would plainly inſinuate. Smith. 
APOPHLE'GMATICK. 2. [am and i- 
a.] Drawing away phlegm. f 
APOPHLE'GMATISM. /. Oy and $2fy- 
ua.] A medicine to draw phlegm. Bacon. 
APOPHTHEGM. /. [an. A re- 
mark able ſaying, ä Prior. 
APO'PHYGE. ſ. [ amequyi, flight.] That 
part of a column, where it begins to ſpring | 
out of its baſe ; the ſpring of a column. 
Chambers. 
APO'PHYSIS. ſ. [«niquric.] The prominent 
parts of ſome bones; the ſame as proceſs. 


: Wiſeman. 
APOPLE'CTICAL.F 2. [from apoplexy.] 
APOPLECTICK. $ Relating to an apo- 


plexy. | Derbam. Wiſeman. 
A'POPLEXY. ſ. [awinnntuc,] A ſudden de- 
privation of all ſenſation by a diſeaſe. Arbuth. 
APO'RIA. ſ. [ amogia.] A figure by which the 
- ſpeaker doubts where to begin. Smith. 
APORRHOEA. ſ. [eben.] Effluvium; 
emanation. Granville. 
APOSIOPE'SIS. ſ. [Ia were -] A form 
of ſpeech, by which the ſpeaker, through 
ſome affection or vehemency, breaks off his 
ſpeech. Smitb. 
APO STASV. ſ. [awocari;.] Departure from 
what a man has profeſſed: it is generally ap- 


plied to religion. Sprat. 
APO'STATE. /. [apoſtata, Lat. amore rng.}] 
One that has forſaken his religion. Rogers. 
ApOSTA“TICAL. a. [from apoſtate.] After 
the manner of an apoſtate. Sandys. 
To APO'STATIZE. v. n. [from — 
To forſake one's religion. entley. 


To APO'STEMATE. v. n. [from apofeme.] 
To ſwell and corrupt into matter. Wiſeman. 
APOSTEMA'TION. /. [from apoftemare. ] 


The gathering of a hollow purulent tumour. 


Grew. 
A'POSTEME. 1. A og, A hollow 
APOSTUME. fi 


ling ; an abſceſs. 
APQ'STLE. /. [apgftolus, Let, wap] 
per- 


— 


opts 
2n30y0-,] Fable; flory 


APP 


A perſon ſent with mandates ; particularly 
applied to them whom our Savidur deputed to 


preach the goſpel, © © & _ Locks 
APO'STLESHIP. ſ. [from apeſtle.] The 
office or dignity of an apoſtle. Locke. 


APOSTO'LICAL. a. [from apoſtolick. } De- 
livered by the apoſtles. coker. 
APOSTO'LICALLY. ad. [from apoſtolical.] 
In the manner of the apoſtles, . 
APOSTO'LICK. a. [from apeſtle.] Taught 
by the apoſtles. Dryden. 
APO'STROPHE. ſe [dnoggogne] R 
1. In rhetorick, a diverſion of ſpeech to an- 
other perſon than the ſpeech appointed did in- 
tend or require. Smith. 
2. In grammar, the contraction of a word by 
of a cmma; as, tho, forthough. Swift. 

To APO'STROPHIZE. v. a. | from apo- 
ropbe.] To addreſs by an apoſtrophe. P ope. 
APOSTUME. /. A hollow tumour filled 
with purulent matter. Harvey. 
APO'THECARY. /. — Lat. a repo- 
ſitory.] A man whole employment it is to 
keep medicines for ſale. South. 
APOTHEGM. /. [properly apophthegm. | A 
remarkable ſaying. atts. 
APOTHE'OSIS. J. [from «ns and Side.] 
Deification. 
APO'TOME. ſ. [from &Toriwrw, to cut off.] 
The remainder or difference of two incom- 
menſurable quantities. Chambers. 
A'POZEM. /. [and, from, and g i, to boil. ] 
A decoeCtion. , Wiſeman. 
To APPA'L. v. 4. [appalir, Fr.] To fright; 
2 depreſa. larendon. 
APPALEMENT. ſ. [from appal.] Depreſ- 
ſion ; impreſſion of fear. Bacon. 
 A'PPANAGE. /. [appanagium, low Latin, ] 


Lands ſet apart for the maintenance of younger 


children. Sæoift. 
_ APPARA'TUS. . [Latin.] Tools; furni- 
ture; equĩipage; ſhow. Pope. 
APPAREL. ſ. [ appareil, Fr.] | 
Is Dreſs; veſture. oo 
2. External habiliments. | atler. 
To APPAREL. v. 2. {from aparci, the 
noun.] - 
1. To dreſs; to cloath. Sammel. 
2. To cover or deck. Bentley. 
APPA'RENT. 2. apparent, Fr.] 
1. Plain; indubitable. Hooker. 
2. Seeming; not real. Hale. 
3. Viſible. Atterbury. 


4. Open; diſcoverable. Shakeſpeare. 

5. Certain; not preſumptive. Sha . 

APPARENTLY. ad. ¶ ſrom apparent, | 
Toes 


Tillotſon. 


3- A ſpectre; a walking ſpirit. 
4+ Something only apparent, not real. Denb. 


The viſibility of ſome luminary. Brown. 


ABPARITOR, ſ. [from appares, Latin. ] 
- - The loweſt officer of the eccleſiaſtical court; 


a fn rt. 


Garth. | 


APPELLANT. 
Locke. 


 Afliffes: 


APP 


To APA. v. 4. fees eld Frl. 
y 2. pleaſed ; * 2. 


. payed, is uneaſy. - Milton. 
To APPE ACH. V. As ; 

1. To accuſe. Bacon, 

2. To cenſure; to reproach Dryden, 


APPEACHMENT. J. I from peach. ] 
Charge exhibited againſt any man. Motron. 
To APPEAL. v. 3. [appello, Latin. ] 
1. To transfer a cauſe from one to another. 

| St 


2. To call another as witneſs, 
3. To charge with a crime, 
APPE AL. ſ. [from the verb. 
I. A provocation from an inferiour to a ſu. 
periour judge. Dryden. 
2. In the common lay an accuſation. Corel. 
3. A ſummons to anſwer a charge. Dryden, 
4. A call upon any as witneſs. Bacen, 
APPEALANT. /. [from er He that 
appeals. baleſpeare. 
To APPE “AR. V. its [ appareo, Latin. } 
1. To be in fight; to be viſible. Prior, 
2. To become viſible as a ſpirit. Afts. 
3+ To ſtand in the preſence of ſome ſuperiour ; 
to offer himſelf to the judgment of a tribunal. 
| X P ſalms. 
To be the object of obſervation. Pſaln:. 
To exhibit one's ſelf before a court. Shak, 
6. To be made clear by evidence. Spenſer. 
7+ To ſeem; in oppoſition to reality. Sidney. 
8. To be plain beyond diſpute» Arbuthnct. 
APPEARANCE. /. [from To appear. ] 
1. The act of coming into fight. 
2. The thing ſeen, 
3. Phenomenon; any thing viſible. Glanv. 
4. Semblance z not reality. Dryden. 
5. Outſide; ſhow. Rogers. 
6. Entry into a place or company. Addiſon. 
7. Apparition; ſupernatural viſibility. Addiſ. 
8. Exhibition of the perſon to a court. Shak. 
9. Qpen circumſtances of a caſe. Swift. 
10. Preſence; mien. Addiſon. 
11. Probability; likelihood, Bacon. 
APPE'ARER. /. [from To appear. ] The per- 
ſon that appears. Brown. 
APPE'ASABLE. a. [from appeaſe.] Recon- 
cileable. 
APPE'ASABLENESS. ſ. ¶ from e. 
Reconcileableneſs. 7 U oped 
To APPE'ASE. Us d. appaiſer, Fr.] 
1. To quiet; to put in a ſtate of peace. 


4. 
5. 


| Davies. 

2+ To pacify; to reconcile. Milton. 
APPEASEMENT. /. [from appeaſe.] A 
ſtate of peace. * Hayward. 


APPEASER. /. . [from appeaſe.] He that 
pacifſes; he that quiets diſturbances. 
fo [ appello, Latin, to call. ] 


1. A challenger. | e. 
2. One that appeals from a lower to a higher 
power. | 4 liffes 
APPE'LLATE. J. [appellatus, Lat.] The 
perſon appealed again. Avliffe 
APPELLA/TION, J. L appellatio, Latin. 
Name. | ' Drum 


APPEL» 


APP * 
APPELLATIVE.. /. 


-APEELLATIVELY. ad; 


t. [from appellative. ] © 
ts According to the manner of nouns appellati ve. 
Ns APPELLATORY.. as from pp] That 
1] which contains an appeal. 

n. APPELLEE. ſo One ho is accuſed. Dis. 
To APEEND. v. n. [afpendo, Lat.] 
* 1. To hang any thing upon another. 
. 2. To add to ſomething as. an acceſſory. 
le. APPENDAGE. /. { French. ] Something add- 
re. ed to another thing, without being neceſſary to 
its eſſence. Taylor. 
ſu- APPE'NDANT, 2. French.] 
en. 1. Hanging to ſome ing elſe, 
el. 2. Annexed; concomitant. . Ropers. 
en. 3. In law, any thing belonging to another, as 
cn. accgſſorium pr incipali. Cowvel, 
hat APPENDANT. / An accidental or adventi- 
re. tious part. Grew, 
or. To add to another thing. 
as. APPENDICA'TION. * from * — 4 
ur; Annexion. Hale. 
al. APPENDIX. h. appendices, plur. lier, 
mt. 1. Something appended or added. Stilling fl. 
[Mis 2. An adjunct or concomitant. Watts, 
bal. To APPERTAIN. v. u. — appartenir, Fr. ] 
ſer. 1. To belong to as of right. Raleig b. 
ney 2+ To belong to by nature. Bacon. 
oct. APPERTAINMENT. . [from tain. ] 
That which belongs to any trank or dignity. 
Shakeſpeare. 
APPERTEN ANCE. 7 lappartenance, Fr.] 
anus That which belongs.to another thing. Brown. 
yden. APPERTINENT. 4. [from To appertain.] 
geri. Belonging; relating. | Shakeſpeare, 
Iiſon. APPETENCE. 2 //. 1 Lat.] Car- 
ddiſe APPETENCY, $ nal defire. iltone- 
wift« quality of being defirable. Bramball: 
725 A'PPETIBLE. a. [appetibilis, Latin.] De- 
cone FF 4 I a Bramball. 
D - . Ff» etitus, 
— 1. The natural Ki of good. J Hooker. 
econ - 2+ The deſire of ſenſual pleaſure. Dryden. 
3. Violent longing. Clarendon. 
eaſes] 4. Keenneſs of ſtomach; hunger. Bacon. 
APPETTTION. . [ appetitio, Lat.] . N . 
Hammond. 
a A'PPETITIVE. 4. That which deſires. Hale. 
aviet. To APPLA'UD. v. a. [ applauds, Lat.] 
Hilton. 1. To praiſe by clapping the hands. 
] A 2. To praiſe in 
ward. APPLA'UDER. 2 3 Hes 
e that praiſes or commends. Glanville, 
APPLAUSE. . fe [applan pplauſus, Lat.] Approba- 
 call.] tion loudly expre Dryden. 
peare. APPLE. /. [=ppel, Saxon. ] 
fiber 1. The-fruit of the apple · tree. Pope. 
Ayliffe 2. 'The pupil of the eye Deut. 
The APPLEWOMAN. /. from app le and ce. 
Ayliffee A woman that ſells apples. - Arbutbnot. 
Latin. ] ApPpLTABLE. 4. [from "I That which 
Browne may be applied, South, 


Hewes fr a mol nh en, beings ail : applyi 
Watts. 


APF 
Sar The a& of 


the thi 

APPLICABILITY. from 2 75 
The quality of being fit: to be applied. D 

A'PPLICABLE, as» | from apply] 

” which may be applied. — 

A'PPLICABLENESS, . [from 0 7 
Fitneſs to be applied. 

A'PPLICABLY. 4 from applicable. 
ſuch manner as that it may be properly ap- 

plied. 

APPLICATE. . [from apply.]J A right 
line drawn- acroſs * —— ſo as to biſect the 
diameter. [.T6 » At 

APPLICA*TION, rom app 
1. The act of applying any Gragts another, 
2. The thing applied. 
3. The act of applying to any — as a pe- 

5 titioner. a Swift. 
4+ The employment of any means for a cer- 

. tain end. Lockes 


To APPE/NDICATE. « Us as [appendo, 1 2 3s To Intenſeneſs of thought ; cloſe ſtudy. Locke. 


6. Attention to ſome particulzr affair. Aadiſ. 
APPLICATIVE. a. [from apply-] That 
- which applies. Bramball. 
ere er TORT as That which applies. 


Taylor. 

To APPLY”. v. a. [applico, Lat.] 

1. To put one thing to another, Dryden. 
2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. Add. 

3. To make uſe of, as relative or ſuitable, 

; — | Dryden. 

4. To put to a certain uſe. 2 
5. To uſe as means to an end. ogers. 

6. To fix the mind upon; to ſtudy. attss 

2 To have recourſe to, as a petitioner. 

To endeavour to work upon. mh. — 
9. To ply; to keep at work. 

To APPOINT. . a. L pointer, Fr. TH | 
1. To fix any thing. alatianse 
2. To ſettle any thing by compact. Judges. 
3. To eſtabliſh any thing by decree. 

Manaſſeb's Prayer. 
- 4+ To furniſh in all points; to equip. 
H. ard. 


AP POINTER. /. [from appoint.] He that 
- ſettles or fixes. 
APPOINTMENT. . [apprintement, oo 


1. Stipulation. 


2. Decree ; eſtabliſhment. / Hoster. 
3. Direction; ; order. Shokeſpeare. 
4. Equipment; furniture. Shake 


5. An allowance paid to any man. 
To APPO'RTION. v. n. [from portio, Lat.] 


To ſet out in juſt proportions. Collier, 
APPO'RTIONMENT. ſ. [from apportion.] 


A dividing into portions. 
To APPO'SE. v. as [ appono, Lat.] To put 
queſtions to. Bacon. 
A'PPOSITE. a. [appyfitus, Lat.] Proper; 
fit; well adapted. Wotton. Atterbury. 
APPOSTT ELT. ad. [from appofite.] Pro- 
perly ; fitly ; 8 . South. 
A'PPOSITENESS, from appoſite.] Fit- 
neſs ; propriety ; aita lenefs. Hale. 
AP POSITION. /. Lei Lat.] | 
Is 


2 


* 


F 


APR 


. The addjtion of new matter, Arbuthnat, "APPRO/ACHMENT. - , kom pls] 
| 75 


R 
2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns in The act of coming near. 
the ſame caſe. +... .APPROBA'TION. /. [afprobatio, Lat] 
To APPRA'ISE. Ve. As [ apprecier, Fr.] Fo By The act of approving or expreſſing himſelf 
ſet a price upon any thing- ASP, < ue c © Shakeſpeare, 
APPRAISER. /. [from appraiſe.] A perſon 2. The liking of any thing. | {oy 
pointed to ſet a price upon things to be ſold. 3. Atteſtation ; ſupport. Shakeſpeare, 


Fo APPREHE/ND: Ve . [apprehendo, Lat.] APPROOF. / [from approve.] Commend. 


1. To lay hold on. Tayler. tion. Obſolete. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To ſeize, in order for trial or puniſhment. To APPROPI/NQUE, v. . | appropm 105 

: h | Clarendon. Lat.] To draw near to. Not in uſe, Had! 

3. To conceive by the mind. Stillingflet, APPROPRIABLE. . [from appropriate.] 

| +4 To think on with terrour; to fear. That which may be appropriated. Brown, 
OY - Temples To APPRO'PRIATE. v. 4. [approprier, Fr.] 
APPREHE'NDER! I [from apprebend:] 1. To conſign to ſome particular uſe or per. 
Conceiver; thinker.  Glanvijle. K WING | 3 
APPREHE'NSIBLE. a. ¶ from a ebend.] 2. Toclaim or exerciſe an exclufive right. Mili. 
That which may be apprehended, or con- 3. To make peculiar z to annex. Locke, 
ceived, Brown. ' 4. [In law.] To alienate a benefice. Aylif:, 
APPREHE'NSION.. /. [apprebenſio, Lat] APPRO'PRIATE.: 2. [from the wed] e- 
1. The mere contemplation of things. Warts, , culiar; conſigned to ſome particular uſe or per. 


2+ Opini6n; ſentiment ; conception. South, | ſon. 4 | Stilling fleet, 
Ya The faculty by which we conceive .new APPROPRIA'”TION. /. ¶ from appropriate.] 
ideas. Milton, 1. The application of ſomething to a parti. 
4. Fear. Addiſon. cular purpoſe, | Locle. 
5. Suſpicion of ſomething. — nd 2+ The claim of any thing as peculiar. Sha}, 
6, Seizure. Shakeſpeare, . 3+ The fixing a particular ſignification to 2 
I, Quick to underſtand. Sautb. 12 law.] A ſevering of a benefice eccle- 
2. Fearful. x Tillotſon. cal to the proper and perpetual uſe of 


APPREHE'NSIVELY. ad. [from appreben- ſome religious houſe, or dean and chapter, 
3 In an apprehenſive manner. biſhoprick or college. Coweh, 

PREHE'NSIVENESS. / from appreben- APPROPRIA TOR. / [from appropriate.] 
ve. ] The quality of being apprehenſive. He that is poſſeſſed of an appropriated bene- 


| Holder.  fice, | Ayliffe 
APPRENTICE. /. [ apprenti, Fr.] One APPRO'VABLE. 2. That Which merits ap- 


that is bound by covenant, to ſerve another | probation. + | Brown. 
man of trade, upon condition that the tradeſ- APPRO'VAL. ſ. [from approve.] Approba- 
man ſhall, in the mean time, endeavour to tion. * ; Temple, 
inſtru@ him in his art. Dryden. APPRO'VANCE. /. > approve.) Ap- 
To APPRENTICE. v. a. [from the noyn.] probation. Not in uſe. bemſone 
To put out to a maſter gs an apprentice. Pope. To APPRO'VE. v. a. [approuver, French. 


APPRE'NTICEHOOD. g. [from apprentice.] 1. To like; to be pleaſed with. 
The years of an apprentice s ſervitude.” Shak. «+ Hooker. Davies 
APPRENTICESHIP. /. [from apprentice.) 2. To expreſs liking. | Locle. 
The years which an apprentice is to paſs under 3. To prove; to ſhow. Tillotſor, 
a maſter. * Digby. 4 To experience. Shakeſpeare, 
T6 APPRIZE. VU. As [ appris, Fr.] To in- To make Or ſhew to worthy of appro- 
1 APPROACH e  », ay APPRO e 
APP of „ Ve ihe | sTroj + VEMENT. 59 m e. Ab- 
1. To draw near locally. Shakeſpeare. probation ; liking. 7 [ Hayward, 
2+ To draw near, as time. '\Gay, APPRO'VER.'f.. [from approve. ]. 
3. To make a progreſs towards, mentally. 1. He that approves: | | 
* Loc te. 4 2. He that makes trial. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To have a natural affinity; to be near in 3. [In law.] One that confeſſing felony of 
natural qualities. himſelf, accuſeth another. _—7 
To APPRO'ACH. v. 4. APPRO'XIMATE. a. [from ad and proximus, 
1. To bring near to. Dryden. Latin.] Near to. | Brown. 
2. To come near to. APPROXIMA'TION. /. [from approximate. 
n [from the verb.] . 1+ Approach to any thing. Brown-- 
1. The act of drawing near. Denham. 2. Continual approach nearer ſtill, and nearer 
2. Acceſs. _ Bacen. to the quantity ſought. 
3. Hoſtile advance. W APPU'LSE.. . [appulfus, Lat.] The act of 
4. Means of advancing. ryden., ſtriking againſt- any thing. Holder 


APPRO/ACHER. /. [from * The A'PRICOT, or Arxicosk. A kind of wal 


ſon that a re. fruits | 
1 AO IOE | A'PRIL 


r oC 


» > 
3 4 eres g. 8 


hi 


. ME 


— January counted 
mſelf 
eare. 
— . wilich Eovare the tovth- 
L hole of a great gun. 
2 A'PRON MAN. ſ. [from apren and nun] A 
TIM wetkman ; an artificer. Shakeſpeare. 
ud, — {from apron.] Weating an 
„ e ber, Le! . 
Fr.] _— apf: is denominated aphelion, or wo- 
r pers ; the lower, perihelion, or perigee. 
oven, Abr. a. [optus, Latin. ] 
Mil, 1. Fit. Hooker. 
"BOY 2+ Having a tendency to. Hooker. 
5 le. 3. Inclined 3 led to. Bemi 
1 Pe. 4. Ready; quick; as, an apt wit. Sbateſp. 
Or per- 8 for. 2 Kings, 
"fleet To APT. v. a. Laproy Latin. 1] 
riate.] 1. To ſuit; to Ben Jonſon. 
| parti. a. To fit z to Denbam. 
Lacks To APTATE. Ve 4. [aptatum, Ladin - To 
1 APTITUDE. ſ. French. ] 
** 1. Fitneſs. Decay of Piety. 
1 2. Tendeney. Decay of Piech. 
fe of 3+ Diſpoſition. e. 
we A'PTLY. ad. [from be.] | 
_ 5 1. Properly; fitly. Blackmore. 
aria 1. 2. — pertinentiy. Addifet. 
1 3. eadily ; acutely ; as, he learned his buſi- 
very aptly. 
— APTNESS. J [from . 
Browne 5 — to any thing Shatsſ 
2. . re. 
er 3. Quickneſs of apprehenſion. Bacon. 
* ncys Addiſon. 
12 APTOTE. J. [of « and det.]! A abus 
2 1 which is not declined with cafes. 
French. AQUA: [. [Latin.] Water. 
AQUA FORTIS. [Latin.] A cotrofive 
A . made by diſtilling purified nitre with 
=p f ed vitriol, or reified oil of vitriol in a 
Tilloyor ſtrong heat: the liquor) which riſes in fumes 
akeſpeare, red us blood, being collected, is the ſpirit of 
of appro nitre or #004 
on AQUA MARINA. This ſtone ſeems to me to 
ve. 1 be the deryitus of PH.. Woodward. 
r AQUA . (Lavin. ] Brandy. 
AQUA'TICK., 2. {aquatiens, Latin. ] 
| 1. That which inhabits the water. Ray. 
A N as ua which grows in the water. : _ 
| ILB. 2. fayuatitit, Latin. t 
B — -a 
85 
Br on Conveyance mace for carrying water. iſe 
— 8 eus. u „en arua, water, — * 
. 
and nearer BW A 1 Lak] W. 
. way „INE. \#, }, Lada. gs 
rd an le; wh eld * nole, 
wall 2-2 35 2 
ind of Dtydin. 


ARA NEOUS. a. 


A RB 


AQVO'SE, 2. Lat.] Way. 
A SITY. þ [from 2 Rc. 
As K. ammo regni; that is, the year of the 


ARABLE, & {from ro, Litlh.] Fit thr 


tillage. en. 
po vm DES. ſ. ¶ from agaxmy a Fpidey, 


and dee, form.] One of the tunicks of the 
wr & called from its reſemblance = a — 


ARATGNEE. .. A term in fortification,” a 


branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 
from arumeu, Lat. a cob. 


web.] Refembling a cobweb. Derbam. 
ARA'TION. . ms Lat.] The act or 
practice of pivug 
A'RATORY. a. 


[from aro, Lat. to plough.] 
That which contributes tb tillage. 


A'RBALIST. /. [arcus and bal.fta.] A croſs- 
bow. Camden, 


A'RBITER. 1. [Latin. ] 
1. A judge appointed by the parties, to whoſe 
determination they voluntarily ſubmit. _ 


2+ A judge. le. 
A'RBITRABLE. — arbitror, Latin. 
n the will. 


- Arbitraty ; Sg 
ARBITRAMENT. + — — 
{ from wag f 


. Will; determination; 
A'RBITRARILY. ad. 

With no other rule than the will; deſpoti- 
cally ; abſolutely. "\Doyden, 


ARB TRA'RIOUS. 4. | from arbitrarius, 
Latin. ] Arbitrary ; depending on the will. 


Norris 

ARBITRA'RIOUSLY. ad. I from ita. 

rious.] According to mere will and pleaſure 

ny Glanville, 
A'RBITRARY. 3 Latin 


. Deſpotick ʒ ; 
2. Depending on no tule; n 


To ARBITRATE. v. . {arbltren Lada. 
1. To decide ; to determine. Sbuteſpedre. 

2. To j of. . en. 
To ARBITRATE. V. N. To give judgment.” 


A'RBITRARINESS. . L Amn arbitrary. ] 
, Deſpoticalneſs. * 
ARBITRA'TION. ſ. [ftom ar, Lat 
The determination of a cauſe by a Judge 1 mu- 
tually agreed on by 4 wes 
ARBITRA'TOR. J T Rom 48a. ] 


1. An extraordinary judge between party ind 
party, choſen by their ritual — 
Cm el. 


2+ A governour ; a preſident. Par. Loſt. 
3. een e of ating by . 
oice. 1 7 
4. The determiner. SBakeſpedrts 
ARBUTREMENT,. . [from arbitror, Lat. 
2 Deciſion; determination. Hayward. 
2+ Compromiſe. con. 
A'RBORARY. 4. Of or belonging 0, tree. 


ARBO REO US. 4. PO Lat.] TR ry 
to 0 0WNs 
"_ A'RBORET, 


dower. 
— 4. [arbuſcula, Lat.] Fre little ne" IEG fe Lax ινπ‘. 
Watt 
 A'RBUTE. ſ. [arbutus, n Strawberry ARCHED. particip. 4 3 Bentin 


\ 


le. ARC 
- ARBORET. arbor, Latin, A "ARCHPRE'LATE. arch and 
e bon. Chief prelate, _ pr Wer 
RBORIST. (. [ar abe he, Fr.] A naturaliſs ARCHPRESBY TER. / [orch and 
. who makes trees his ſtudy. Hotel. Chief preſbyter . 8 


 KRBOROUS. a. [from arbor, Lat.] Belong- ARCHAIO'LOGY. /. [<yxalor and ado; 


to a tree. Milton. . A diſcourſe on uity. 

AR OUR, + [from aber, Lat. A tree. ] A ARCHAIOLO'GICK. . [from OG 
den. Relating to a diſcourſe on an 

rh — 


tree. + the form of an arch. bakeſpeare, 
ARC. /. [arcus, Latin. ] ANTE Careber, Fr. Vi arcus, Lat, 
1. A 1 2 part of a circle, 5 a bow. that ſhoots with a bow. Pris, 
2. An ARCHERY. ,. {from archer. } | 
ARCADE. + [French,] A PR Wt a 1. The uſe of the bow. Camden, 
Pope. _ The act of ſhooting with the bow. Sha, 
ARCA'NUM. fe in the plural arcann. [Lat.] 3. The art of an archer, _ Craſbaw, 
A ſecret. ARCHES COURT. Jo [| from arches and 
ARCH. /. [arcus, Latin] . court. ] The chief and ancient conſi 


Is Part of a circle, not more than the half. 


that belongs to the archbiſho 4 of Canterbury, 
Locke, 


for the debating ſpiritual cauſes, ſo called from 


. A building in form ofa ſegmentof a circle, Bow-church in London, where it is kept, 
_ uſed for bridges. D whoſe top is raiſed of ſtone pillars, built arch. 
32 — of heaven. Shakeſpeare, wile. Cowel, 
4. A chief.  _ Shakeſpeare, ARCHETYPE. /. noted * 
To ARCH. v. a. [arcus, Latin. ] original of w 
1. To build arches. Pope. 
2+ To cover with arches. Hoxwel. wt ogpR 4. Fe La} Oi 
ARCH. 4. [from agy®,, chief, ] 


1. Chief; of the fir claſs. | Shak: 


. ARCHEUS. [from der. A power thut 
= Waggiſh ; mirthful, - 


ewift, - preſides over the animal economy. 


ARCH, in compoſition, chief, of the firſt claſs. ARCHIDIA'CONAL. 2. [from archidiace. 

ARCHANGEL. þ gs _y Lat.] One 2, Lat. to an archdeacon, 

of the higheſt order — — rü. ARCHIEP 'SCOPAL. a. [from arcbiqpiſa. 

ARCHANGEL. Dead nettle. us, Lat. to an archbiſhop. 

ARCHANGELI 2 Ke 1 29 CHIT CT. he erchiteftus, Lat.] 
Belonging to 1. A profeſſor of the at of building. Inn. 

ARCHBE'ACON, /, (From arch and Beacon. 2. A builder. Miltn, 
The chief place of proſpeR, pr of fignal. 3» The contriver of any yy * Shakeſpeare. 

3 ARCHITECTIVE. as» ol m architef. 
ARCHBISHOP. /, [arch and biſhop. That performs the work of architecture. 
_ biſhop of the firſt claſs, who ſuperinten = Derhon, 


conduct of other biſhops his . ARCHITECTO'NICK. 2. [from agyoc, 8 

: Clarendon, and vizrov.] That which has the power and 
ARCHBISHOPRICK. . [from archb; {kill of an architect. Boyle. 
The ſtate, province, or juriſdiction of an ke ARCHITECTURE. Lærebitectura, Lat.] 
biſhop, Clarendon. 1. The art or ſcience of building. Blackn. 
8 . [from arch and chant, 2. The effect or performance of the ſcience of 
The chief chanter. building. _ 


ARC DEACON. /. Latin. 1 A'RCHITRAVE. /. [from del, chief, and 


One that ſupplies the p's place and o trabs, Lat.] That part of a column which 

fice, Ayliffe, lies immed upon the capital, and is the 

ARCHDE'ACONRY ; erehiliacenatme Lice - loweſt member of the entablature. otto. 

The office or juriſdi] ion of an archdeacon, ARCHIVES. ſ. without a fingular. 73 — 
Carew, Lat.] The places where N 


ARCHDEACONSHIP. . [from orchdeacer.] b . kept... * 
The office of an archdeacon. ARCH WISE. ad. [orch and wiſe.) — 
ARCHDUKE. /. [archidux, Lat.] A title of an arch. Al. 
given to princes of Auſtria and Tuſcany. ARCTATTION. 5 [from erg, Lat.] © Con- 


Carew, nement. 

ARCHDU'CHESS. /. [from arch and duchefs.] ARCTIC. [from Reale. Northern 
yr gale baggy on 1 * BY Fe 
Auſtria. ARCUATE. 6. [ercvatur, Lat.] Bent in the 

r [from arch and form of an arch. Bacon 
phil ber. J Chi +» © Hooker, ARCUA'TION. 7 [from area]. 


1. The 


* 


ARG 
» The act of bending z incurvation. 
ve The las of ding en fen ek. 


edneſs. | 
3. [In gardening. ] The method of raiſing 


veg. dy layers ſuch trees as cannot be raiſed from 
ſeed, bending down to the ground the branches, 
ogy.) which ſpring from the offsets. 
1 . [from arcus, a bow, 
ncient and A croſsbeow man. Camdens 
Vatts, ARD. ignifies natural diſpoſition z as, God- 
ent in dard is a divine. ; Gibſon on Camden. 
pare, 8 . [from ardent.] _ ri 
„ Lats 
Privr, A'RDENT. as [ ardens, Lat. e by 
| 1. Hot; burning; fiery. ton. 
amiclen. 2. Fierce; vehement. — 
Shak, „ Paſſionate ; affectionate. 
aſbaw, A DENTLY. ad, | from ardent. . en, 
es and affectionately. Serat. 
nſiſtory ARDOUR. /. [arder, Lat. heat. ] 
erbury, 1. Heat. 
d from 2. Heat of aifetion, a3 love, debre, courage. 
$ kept, South. 
t arch. 3. The perſon ardant or bright. Milton. 
Cowel, ARDUTTY. . [from arduous.) Height; dif- 
] The ficulty. Dif. 
nade. A'RDUOUS. 4.  [arduus, Lat.! 
Watts, 1. Lofty; hard to climb. . | Popes 
n Ori. 2. Difficult. 
arrite 3 OUSNESS. /. [from arduous.) Height 
difficulty. 
ones ARE. e MR 
ebidiaco« verb fo be. 
n. 4 pr h p 
* Is Ee — ee 3 lines or 
boundaries. any Watts. 
2. Any ſurface. Wotton. 
| : 2 . Ve 4. To adviſe; — — 
item, ed. Par -. 
Foy won; AREFA'CTION. he —— Lat. to dry.] 
cle. The ſtate of growing dry z the dcr of . 
| acons 
Polen. To A'REFY. v. a. [ arefacio, Lat. ws dry. ] 
toe, chic, To dy. acon. 
oe al ARENA'CEOUS. a. [| arena, Lat. ſand. 
Boyle. Sandy. | Woodward. 
4, Lat] ARENO'SE. a. [from arenula, Lat.] Sandy. 
Blackn- ARE'NULOUS, a. { from arenula, Lat. ſand. 1] 
ſcience of Full of ſmall ſand ; gravelly. 
Burnt, AREO'TICK. _ [hrarhmane ] Such medi. 
Jef. and cines as open 
_ 1 A'RGENT. a 4s 131 Lat. Gilver.] 
and is the I, — than: colour uſed in {TI 
Wotton. of gentlemen, 
archina 2+ Silver ; bright like filyer 
ancient ARGIL, ſ. [argilla, Lat. Potters clay. 
bod word. ARGILLA'CEOUS. a. [ argil.] Clayey; 
in the form conſiſting of argil, or potters clay. | 
Ayliff ARGTLLOUS; a. [from argi/.] Confiſting of 
at.] Con- rowne 
Abs . the name of Ja- 
orthern» d T Aken . es 3 
Philip a carrack. - Shakeſpeare. 
Bent in the T0 ARGUE, v. u. [argu Lats] 2 
Faces 1. To reaſon; to offer reaſons. Locke. 
j , 25 To perſuade by arguments | . 
1. 1 


* 


ARIOL.A'TION. Je [barialus, Lat.] 3 0 


AR 1 


To diſpute. Tocle. 
2 9. Os 


1. To prove any thing by arguments b. 
2. To debate any queſtion. * 
3. To prove as an argument. 

Paradiſe Loſs. Abcam 
4. To charge with, as à crime. Dryden. 


A'RGUER. 7. [from argue.] A reafoner; a 


diſputer. Decay of Piety« 
ARGUMENT. J. [argumentum, 124 
1. A reaſon alleged for or againſt any _ g 
G ckes 
2. The ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing. 
Milton. Sprat. 
3. The contents of any.work ſummed up by 


way of abſtradt. Dryden. 
4. Controverſy. ockes 
ARGUME'NTAL. a [from argument.) Be- 
longing to argument. Popes 
ARGUMENTA'TION. * [from argument. ] 
Reaſoning; the act of reaſoning. 
ARGUME ATIVE. 4. [from argument. 1 


Conſiſting of argument; containing argument. 
'RGUTE „ 
A » &. | arguto, argutus, Lat. 
ba Subtile; 127 ſharp. = 
„ Shrill. 
ARID. a. [aridus, Lat. dry. ] Dry; probed 
Arbutbnot 


ARFDITY. . [from arid.] 
1. 1 N z ficcity. Arbutbnot⁊ 
2. of inſenfibility in devotion. Norris. 
ARIES. ſ. [Lat.] The mz one of the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiack. one 
To ARVETATE. v. . [arieto, L Latin. — To 
butt like a ram. To ſtrike in imitation of 
the blows which rams give with their heads. 
ARIETA'TION. /. [from arietate.] 
1. The act of butting like a ram. 
2. The act of battering with an engine called 


_ A ram. Bacon. 
3. The act of firiking or conflicting in gene- 


ARIE'TTA. .. [Ital. in mufick.] A ſhort 


air, ſong, or tune. 


_ ARIGHT. ad. [from a and right. ] 


Is Righitly ; 8 without errour. 
2+ Rightly ; without crime. 
5 * without falling of the _ de · 


ſaying. Brun. 
To ARISE. v. 1. pret. aroſe, particip. ariſen. 
1. To mount upwards as the ſun. Dryden. 


2. To get up as from ſleep, or from reſt. 
'  Proverbs« 
3. To come into view, as from obſcurity. 


Matthews 
4+ To revive from death. Jſaiahs 
3 To proceed, or have its original. Dryden. 

To enter upon a new flation. Couley. + 

7. To commence hoſtility, -1 Samuel. 

ARISTO'CRACY. . [apigo; and ag,. 

Fw 4 of government which places the 
ARSTO 


RA TICAL, 4. from ocracy. 
G 2 1 dae 


% 
. 


8 
= * 
7 

N , 


. Relating to ariſtocracy. 
ARISTOCRA'TICALNESS. þ Py 
cratical.] An atiſtocratical ſtate. 


A foretelling future events by nu 
ARTITHMB“TICAL. 4. from aritbmericb.] 

According to the rules or methocꝭ of arithme- 

tick. Newtons 


ARFTHME/TICALLY. ad. [from arithmeti- 


cal.] In an arithmetical manner. ; 
ARTTHMETTCIAN. . {from arithmetick. ] 
A maſter of the art of numbers. © Addiſon. 
ARYTHMETICK. fo [apices and Nile. 
The ſcience of numbers ; the art of compu- 


tation. Taylor. 


ARK. . 1 rea, Lat. a cheſt. ] ; 
1. A veſſel to ſwim upon the water, uſually 
applied to that in which Noah was preſerved 
. from the univerſal deluge. Milton. 
2+ The repoſitory of the covenant of God. 
with the Jews. 
ARM. ſ. [eapm, eonm, Saxon. } 
1. The limb which reaches from the hand. to 
the ſhoulder. | Dryden. 
2. The large bough of a tre. Sidney. 
3. An inlet of water from the ſea, Norris. 
4+ Power; might; as, the ſecular arm. 
Shakeſpeares 
ARM'S END. A due diſtance. A phraſe 
taken from boxing. | 
To. ARM. Vs As [arms, Lat. | 
1. To furniſh. with \ of ons or 
weapons of offence, 


2. To plate with any ching chat ma — 
ſtrength, Shake pare 
2 'Vo furnith ; to fit up. * . 
To ARM. v. . \ $ho 
1. To take arms. ' Shakeſpeare. 
2. To provide againſt ere 
ARMADA. f. [Span a fleet : war. | An 
armament for ſea. Fair fax. 
ARMADTLLO. f [:Spaniſh.] A four-footed 
animal of Braſil, as big as a cat, with a ſnout 
like a-hog, a tail: like a lizard, and feet like a. 
hedge-hog. He is armed all over with hard 
ſcales like armour. 
ARMAMENT. . larmament um, Lat.] A 


naval force. 


ARMATURE. . — Lat] Armour 


 A'RMED Chair. ſ. [from armed: and 421 : 


An dbow chair. 

ARME'NIAN' Bee, ſo A fat medicinal kind: 
of earth. 

ARMRENIAN Stone. ſ. A mineral. ſtone or 
earth of a blue colour, ſpotted with green, 

ARMENTAL. 7 4. Belonging to a drove or 

ARME'NTINE, 5 - herd of” cattle. 

ARMGAUN T. 4. [from arm and ne 
Slender as the arm; or rather lender 
want. x Shekeſpeare. 

ARM-HOLE. 7 —— and- bole] The- 
cavity under-t | Bacon. 

ARMIGEROUS,' 4. ben armigery, 1251 
in arms. 


| | A'RMILLATED.* 2 
ART THMANCV. J. Lügde and l 


ARO. 
MI * 0 
an ur rr a {from n. Lu. Sur. 
e e 
as. / | 471 fame with 


ARMIPOTENCE. /. farmanndporentia, Lat, 
Power in ware. 


ARMYPOTENT. . | armipetens, Latin,] 


D 
ARES TICE. + Lanny he] - 


Is A. hats nam. 
2. A piece of armone for the arm. 
3. A bracelet for the arm. Done, - 
ARMONTACK.. /. [erroneouſly fo written for 
anmonige..) The name of a ſalt generated by 
the-urine of camels that brought vifitants to 
the temple. of Jupiter Ammon, now counter. 
feited by the chymiſts. | 
ARMORER. . [armorier, Fr.] 

1. He that makes wn od or weapons. Pepe, 
2. He that dreſſes another in armour. Sbal. 
ARMORIAL. 4. Car monial, Fr +] Belonging 

to the arms or eſcutcheon of a family. 
ARMOR. hb  {from. armour. 
1. The place in which arms are repoſited for 


uſe, » _ 
Armour; arms off defence. Paradiſe Ly 
3+ Enſigns armorial. Fai 


3 1. [ armatura, Lat, þ egen 


South, 
A'RMOUR BEARER. /. {from armour and 


: bears Þ He that cargies the armour of another, 


Dr 
ARMPIT. ſo [from ane and pit. Th het 
under, the ſhoulder. Swift. 
N -. without the ſingular number. tony 
Latin 
1. Weapons of offence, or armour of defence, 
2 P of to 
2. A ſtatwof hoſtility. * N 
3. War in general. 
4. Action; the act of taking arms. — 
5+ Phe enfigns armorial of a family. 


ARMY. fo | armee, Fr. | | 
1. A oolleion. of men, obliged to obey 
anc man. | : Locke 
2+. A. great Shakeſpeare. 

ARO T1 — as * aroma, Lat. 

AROMA'TICK. 122 
1. Spicy. Dadis. 
2. Fragrant; 72 22 ä 7 ah 


The wy ofiſoenting;wi "ſpices. 
To r v. a. [from aroma, Lat 
ce] 
Ds To ſcent with ſpices ; to en 


ſpides. Bacow 
2+. Lo ſcont; to perfume. Brown» 
ARO'SB.. The preterite of the verb ariſe 
ARO'UND, _ from & and round. 
1. In a circle. 
2 On-every ſide. 7 4 
5 ARE ARO. 


* — 
* 


ARR 


ARO'UND. prop» About; ſo as to encircle. 
To ARO'VSE. V. 4. f from à and ronſe. ” 
1. To wake from ſleep. * Big 
2. To raiſe up ; to excites | Tbomſon. 
ARO W. ad. [from 4 and o.] In a row. 
Sidney. Dryden. 


A'RQUEBUSE. '/. A hand- gun. rcon. 


dier armed with an arquebuſe. Knollen. 
ARRA CK. g. A ſpirit procured by diſtillation 

from a vegetable juice called toddy, which 

flows by inciſion out of the cocoa-nut tree. 
ARRA'CK. ſ. One of the quiekeſt plants both 


Donne, in coming up and running to ſeed. Mortimer. 
en for To ARRA'TGN. v. 4. [arranger, Er. to ſet 
ted by in order .] 5 
nts to 1. To ſet a thing in order, in its place; a pri- 
unter- ſoner is ſaid to be arraigned, when he is 
brought forth to his trial. Comvel, 
2+ To accuſe ; to charge with faults in gene- 
Pepe. ral, as in controverſy or in ſatire. South. 
$hak. ARRAIGNMENT. /. [from arraign.] The 
longing act of arraigning ; a charge. ryden. 
To ARRANGE. v. 4. [arranger, Fr.] To put 
in the proper order for any purpoſe, F. Qucen. 
ited for ARRANGEMENT. /. from grrange. ] The 
South, act of putting in proper order; the ſtate of be- 
iſe Loft. ing put in order. Cheyne. 
ten. ARRANT. 2. { from erraut. ] Bad in 2 igh 
efenſive degree. Dryden, 
South, ARRANTLY. ad. from arrant.] Cor- 
wour and ruptly ; ſhamefully. L'Eftrange. 
another. A'RRAS. ſ. [from Arras, a town in Artois. ] 
Dryden, Tapeſtry. þ . 
The hol- ARRAUOHT. 2. Seized by violence. Out 
Swift, af uſe. Fairy Quern. 
. [arma, ARRA'Y, þ Carrey, Fr. ] 
; 1. Dreſs, * Dryden. 
defence. 2. Order of battle. | 
Pefes 3+ [ln law. ] Fhe ranking or ſetting. Cowe!, 
akeſpearte To ARRA'Y. Us As [ arroyer, old Fr.] 
Dryden. 1. To put in order. 
iltene 2. To deck ; te dreſs. Þ Dryden. 
by ARRA'YERS. /. [from array. ] Officers who 
wtf anciently had the care of ſeeing the ſoldiers 
ed to obey duly appointed in their armour. 
Lacks ARRE AR. ſ. [arriere, Fr. behind. ] That 
akeſpeare which remains behind. unpaid, though _ 
Lat» te. 
_ ARREARAGE. ſ. The remainder of an ac- 
Pope. ARRENTA'TION. ſ. {from arrendar, Span. 
Raleigh to farm. ] The licenſing an owner of lands in 
romatize-] the foreſt to incloſe. 
ARREPTI'TIOUS. 2. [arreptus, Lat.] 
roma, Lat. 1. Snatched away. 
| 2. bor th Lat.] Crept in privily. 
nate with ARRE'ST. ſ. ¶ from arreſter, French, to top. ] 
Bacon. 1. [In law.] A ſtop or ſtay. An arreſt is a 
Brown 8 t of a man's perſon. Cowvel, 
add 2. ny caption. D Taylor. 
35 h To ARRE'ST. v. 4. [arrefter, Fr.] bo 
Dryden. 1. To ſeize by a mandate from a court. Sh. 
ed 2. To frige any thing by law. Shakeſpeare» 
RO VND. 


ARO'YNT. ad. Be gone; away. Shakeſpeare. 
A'RRQUEBUSIER. /. [from argquebufe. ] A fol- 


* ART 


3. To ſeize; to lay hands on- South, 
4. To withhold z to hinder. Davies. 
5. To ftop motion. | Boyle. 

ARRE'ST. .. A humour between the 


ham and the paſtern of the hinder legs of a 
horſe. ; 


To ARRTDI. V., as Farride, Latin. } 

1 Te laugh ak. | 
2. To ſmile; to look pleaſantly upon one. 
Not uſed. ” 

ARRIE'RE. ſ. ¶ French. ] The laft body of an 
army ; the rear. Hayward. 
ARRYSION. /. ¶ from arriſo, Lat.] A fmiling 
Not uſed, , 
ARRIVAL. /. [from arrive. ] The act of 
coming to any piace; the attainment of any 
purpoſe, | * . 
ARRYV ANCE. /. [from arrive 1 Company . 
coming» e. 
F ARRILVE. . Ns arriver, Fr.] 
I. To come to any place by water, 


2+ To reach any place by Sidney. 

3. To reach any point. — 

4 To gain any thing. Addiſon. 
3. To happen. | Waller. 
To ARRO'DE. v. a. [arredo, Lat.] To gnaw 

or _— K F Die. 
A'RROGANCE. » [| arrogantia, Latin. 
A'RROGANCY. ? n act or quality 4 


taking much upon one's ſelf. Dryden, 
yen 4. [arrogant, Lat.] 1 hty ; 
pro emple. 
ARROGANTLV. ad. [from arrogant.) In 
an arrogant manner. 7 i 
roganee. 
To ARROGATE. v. a. |, 0, Lat.] Te 
claim vainly; to exhibit unjuſt claims. Ral. 
ARROGATION. . [from arrogate.] A 
elaiming in a d manner. 


prou 
gnaswing. ; 
A'RROW. ſ. [anepe, Sax.] The pointed 
weapon 150 [ ſhot from a ** — 4 
ARROWHEAD. ſ. [from arrow md bend. F 
A water plant. 1 | 
A'RROWY. a. [from FOE" 


To hang an Ans: To be tardy, — on 

ARSE FOOT. ſ. A kind of water fowl. 

ARSE SMART. /. A plant. b 

ARSENAL. ſ. [arſenal, Ital.] A repoſitory of 
things requiſite to war; a magazine. Addiſon. 

ARSENICAL. @. [from arjenich.] Contain. 
ing arſenick. vadwward. 


 ARSE/NIEKS. . [a,. A ponderous 


mineral ſubſtance, volatile and uninflam- 
mable, which gives whiteneſs to metals in fu - 
fion, and proves a violent corraſive poiſon,  * 


| Woodward. 
ART. ſ. [art, Fr. ars, Lat.] 


1. The power of doing ſomething not taught 
by nature and inſtinct. Pope. 

2. A ſcience; as, the liberal arts. R. Jenſen, 
4+ Art- 


* 


ART 
4. ny all; cane | Shakeſp. 
5 | ic. * 
6. Speculation. Shakeſpeare. 
ARTERIAL. a. [from art . which 
relates to the artery z that whi is containefl 
in the artery. 
th, to cut.] The operation of letting 
blood from the artery. 
ARTERY. /. [arteria, Lat.] An artery is a 
conical canal, conveying the blood from the 


heart to all parts of the body. zincy. 
ARTFUL. a. [from art and full.] V | 
1. Performed with art. Dryden. 


2. Artificial; not natural. 
« Cunning ; ſkilful; dexterous. P 


A'RTFULLY. ad. {from artful.) With ＋ ; 


ARTFULNESS. /. [from artful. ] 


Is Skill, ſs ne. 

AR: Cunning. 
THRITICAL. 7 bs 

ARTHRITICK. a, [from arthritis. ] ; 

1. Gouty ; relating to the gout: Arbutb. 

2. Relating to joints. : Brown. 

ARTHRITIS. 4; apbeinyce ] The gout, 

ARTICHOKE. . [artichault, Fr.] This 


TS 


plant is very like the thiſtle, but hath large 
ſcaly heads ſhaped like the cone of the pine 
tree. a Miller. 
ARTICK. @. [It ſhould be written arfick. ] 
Northern. Dryden. 
ARTICLE. /. [articulus, Latin.] 
1. A part of ſpeech, as the, an. 
2+ A ſingle clauſe of an account; a particu. 


lar part of any complex thing. Tillotſon. 
3. Term; ſtipulation. Sbaleſpeare. 
4. Point of time; exact time. Clarendon. 


To ARTICLE. v. n. [from the noun article.] 
To ſtipulate; to make terms. Dionne. 
To ARTICLE. Ve a. To draw up in particular 
articles. Taylor. 
ARTTCULAR. a. articularis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the joints. 
KRTICULATE.. a. I from articulus, Latin.] 


1. Diſtiact. Milton. 
2. Branched out ifito articles. Bacon. 


To ARTITICULATE. v. 4. ¶ from article.] 
1. To form words; to ſpeak as a man. Glan. 
2. To draw up in articles. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To make terms. 2 Shakeſpeare. 
ARTTCULATELY. ad. [from articulate. ] 
In an articulate voice. Decay of Piety. 
ARTYCULATENESS. ſ. [from articulate. ] 
The quality of being articulate. , 
ARTICULA'TION. /. [from articulate. ] 
1. The juncture, or joint of bones. Ray. 
2. The act of forming words. 
* In botany.] The joints in plants. 
ARTIFICE. 25 artificium, Latin. ] 
1. Trick; fraud; ſtratagem. 
ARTTFICER. . [artifex, Latin.] 
1. An artiſt; a manufacturer. ney 
a. A forger; a contriver. Par. Loft. 
3+ A dexterous or artful fellow. B. Fonſe 


” 


Blackmore. 


Holder 4 


South. 


ASA 


ARTIFICIAL. a. [artificiel; Fr.] 


1. Made by art; not natural. Wilkins, 
2. Fictitious; not genuine. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Artful ;. contrived with ſkill, Temp 
ARTIFICIALLY, ad. [ from artificial.] 


1. Artfully ; with ſkill ; with good contriy. 
ances : Ray. 
2+ By art; not naturally. ' Addiſen, 
ARTIFICIALNESS. 75 [from artificial, ] 
Artfulneſs. | | 
ARTILLERY, . It bas no plural. ¶ artil. 
lerie, F re] 6 
1. Weapons of war. | Bible, 
2. Cannon; great ordnance. Denhan, 


ARTISAN. [French.] | 
1. Artiſt ; profeſſor of an art. Watton, 
2+ Manufacturer; low tradeſman. Addiſon, 

ARTIS F. f. [artifte, Fre] 

1. The profeſſor of an art. Newten, 
2. A ſkilful man; not a novice. Locke, 
A'RTLESLY. ad. [from artleſs.] In an art. 


leſs manner ; naturally ; fincerely. Pepe, 
A'RTLESS. a. [from art and leſs. ] 
Is Unſkilful., Dryden. 


2. Void of fraud; as, an artleſs maid. 

3+ Contrived without {kill ; as, an artleſi tale. 
To A'RTUATE. v. 4. [artuatus, Lat.] To 

tear limb from limb. Dia, 
ARUNDINA'CEOUS, a. | arundinaceus, Lat. 

Of, or like reeds. of 
ARUNDINEOUS. a.  [arundineus, Latin} 

Abounding with reeds. | 
AS. conjuntt, [ als, Teut.] 

1. In the ſame manner with ſomething elſe. 

; b Shakeſpeare, 

2. In the manner that. Dryden, 
3. That; in a conſequential ſenſe. Wotten, 
4+ In the ſtate of another. A. Philips, 
5. Under a 1 conſideratien. Gay. 
6. Like; of the ſame kind with, Watt.. 


7. In the ſame degree with. Blackmore, 
8. As if; in the ſame manner. Dryden. 
9. According to what. 1 Cor, 
10. As it were; in ſome ſort. Bacon. 
11. While; at the ſame time that. Addiſon. 
12. uſe. | Taylor, 
I Jo — 2 I 
14 — : * 
15. — in what manner. yl. 


17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering 1 PIP 
| a 
18. Going befote, as, in a comparative ſenſe; 


the firſt as being ſometimes underſtood. Bright 
_ as the ſi Glarville 
19. Afſwering to ſuch. Tillotſon» 
— aving ſo to anſwer it; in the conditional 


enſe. Loc be. 
21. Anſwering to ſo conditionally, Dryden. 
22+ In a ſenſe of compariſon, followed by ſos 
k. 

23- As For ; with reſpect to. Dryden 
24. As ro; with reſpect to. Swift, 
25. As WELL A8; equally with. CTocle. 
26. As TROUGH'; as if. Sharp» 


A rob. I. A gum or rein bro 
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from the Eaſt -—— of a ſharp taſte, and 2 
ſtrong offenſive ſmell 

ASARABACCA. f. [aſerum, Latin. The 
name of a plant. ler, 


ASBE'STINE. a. [from edits. ] Something 
incombuſti 

ASBE'STOS. ſ. [4oGg©-.] A fort of native 
foffil ſtone, which may be ſplit into threads 
and filaments, from one inch to ten inches in 
length, very fine, brittle, yer ſomewhat traft- 
able. It is endued with the wonderful pro- 

of remaining unconſumed in the fire, 

which only whitens it. 

ASCA'RIDES. fe [xa qi e, from den- gem, 

| to leap. ] Little worms in the rectum. Quincy. 

To ASC END. v. u. v Latin. ] 
1. To mount upward. Milton, 
2. To proceed from one degree of excellence 
to another. Watts. 
3+ To ſtand higher in genealogy. Broome. 

To ASCE'ND. V. As To climb up any thing. 


Delany, 
ASCE'NDANT. /. [from aſcend.) 

1. The part of the ecliptick at any particular 
time above the horizon, which is ſuppoſed by 
aſtrologers to have great influence. 
2. Height; elevation., 

3. Superiority; influence. 

4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned 

upward.  Ayliffe. 
ASCE'NDANT. 4. a : 

1. Superiour ; predominant z N r 


2. In an aſtrological ſenſe, chore the herivon. 


Brown. 
ASCENDENCY. . [from aſcend. ] Influ- 
ence ; power, Watts, 


ASCE'NSION, aſcenfio, Latin. 
1. The act A Kr or — 


2. The viſible elevation of our Saviour to 


heaven. Mili on. 
3. The thing riſing or mounting. Brown, 


ASCE'NSION DAY. The day on which the 
aſcenfion of our Saviour is commemorated, 
commonly called Holy Thurſday ; the Thurf. 
day but one before Whitſuntide. 

ASCENSIVE.. a+ [from aſcend. ] In a ftate-of 


aſcent, rotun. 
ASCENT. J. [aſcenſus, Latin. 
1. Riſe; the act of of riſing. Milton. 
2. The way by which one aſcends. — * 
3. An eminence, or high place. Addi 


To ASCERT AVIN. v. 4. [ aſcertener, Fr. 


2. To make confident. Hammond, 
ASCERTA/INER. J. [from aſcertain. ] The 
perſon that proves or eſtabliſhes. 
ASCERTA'INMENT. /. [from aſcertain.] A 
ſettled rule. Swift. 
ASCE'TICK., [ae -] Employed 
— 5 in exerciſe of devotion and mortifica- 


South. 
ASCE'TICK. þ He that retires to devotion ; z 2 
rmit. Norris. 


ell. J. Tt has mo fingular. [ and owe. 
Thoſe _ who, at EAT of the years 


1. To make certain; to fix; to eſtabliſh. Locke, 


= , 5 ho © 
3 | 


have no hade at noon; ſuch are the inha- 
bitants of the torrid zone. 

ACE TIES, . [from dene, a bladder.] A par- 
'. ticular ſpecies of dropſy ; a ſwelling of the 
lower belly and 5 parts, from an ex- 
travaſation of water. 

ASCITICAL, 7 a. ¶ from a eiten. Dropfical 

ASCTTICE., hydropic _ 

AscITTTIOUsS. 'a. [ aſcititius, Latin.] Sup- 
plemental; additi Pope. 

ASCRTBABLE. ee aſcribe. That 
which may be aſcri 

To. ASCRVBE. v. a. [aſcribo, Latin. ] 

1. To attribute to as a cauſe. D * 
2. To attribute to as a poſſeſſor. Tillotſon. 

ASCRIPTION. ſ. [aſcriptio, Lat.] The a& 
— —_— Dic. 

ASCRIPTTT + 4s aſcriptitius, Latin. 
That which is aſcribed. 1 

ASH. 1. rc, Saxon.] A tree. Dryden. 


A'SH-COLOURED. a. from aſh and co , 
Coloured between brown and grey. M vod ꝛuar 


ASHA MED. a, [from ſhame. ] Touched with 


ſhame. Taylor. 
ASHEN. a. {from 4b. ] Made of aſh wood. Dry. 
ASHES. ſ. wants the fi [apca, Sax. ] 
1. The remains of any 1 burnt. 5, 
2. The remains of the body. Pope. 
ASHWE'DNESDAY. /. The firſt day of Lent, 
ſo called from the ancient cuſtom of ſprinkling 
aſhes on the head. 
A'SHLAR. ſ. [with maſons. ] Free ſtones as 
they come out of the quarry. 
A'SHLERING. þ [with builders. ] Quartering 
in garrets. Builder's Di. 
ASHORE. ad. [from a and ſhore. ] 
1. On ſhore; on the land. R o 
2+ To the ſhore; to the land. Milton. 
„ alan J. [from 4% and weed. ] An 


A SHV. a. [from 4ſp.] Aſh- coloured; pale; 
inclining to a whitiſh grey. Shakeſpearce 
| ASIDE. ; ad. = a and A. ] 
1. To one Dryden. 
2. To another part. acon. 
3. From the company. Mark. 


A'SIN ARY. a. [ aftnarius, Lat.] Belonging 


to an aſs. 
-A'SININE. a. [from afinus, Cat] Belonging 
to an aſs, Milton. 
To ASK. wv. as [apc1an, Saxon. ] 
Is To petition z to beg. Hwvi . 
2. To demand; to claim. Dryden. 
3. To enquire; 3 to queſtion. Fer emiah, 
4+ To require, as needful. Addiſon, 
ASKA'NCE. 


ASK A'UNCE. . sides; obliquely. Mir. 


ASKA'UNT. ad. Obliquely ; on one fide. Dry, 

A'SKER. /. [from aft. ] 
1. Petitioner. South, 
2. Enquirer, Digby. 

A'SKER. . A water-newt, 

ASKE'W, ad. [from a and faew.] Aſide; 
with contempt ; contemptuouſſy. 2 


] To ASLA'KE, v. a. (from s and 822217 yy 
penſer, 


To remit 3 to flacken. 
ASL 18 T. 


3 


| 
i 
| 
| 


— 5 henry ow oe — — 


I ——— 


LY 


, ASLANT. 


ASP 
1 


on one 


 ASLE'EP. ad. [ncaa] 


1. Sleeping 3 at reſt 


2+. To Milton, 


ASLOPE, ah. [from a and ſlope. ] With de- 


clivity z obliquely. Hudibras. 
ASP, or ASPICK., 2 A kind of ſerpent, whoſe 
poiſon is fo dangerous and quick in its opera- 
tion, that it kills without a poſſibility of ap- 
'plying any remedy. Thoſe that are bitten by 
it, die by ſleep and lethargy. 
ASP. hþ A tree, 5 
AISPALAH US. . 
1. A plant called the roſe of Jeruſalem. 
2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, olea- 
uy us, ſomewhat ſharp and bitter to the taſte, 
anciently in much repute as an aſtringent, 
but now little uſed. 

ASPA'RAGUS. ſ. The name of a plant. 
A/SPECT, PM [aſpeFus, Latin. * 
1. Look; air; appearance. 

2. Countenance z look, 


Burnet. 
P 4 


3. Glance; —＋ z act af beholding. Mien. 


4+ Direction toward any point; poſition. Sw. 

5. Diſpoſition of any thing to ſomething elle; 3 

ion. Locke. 

6. Diſpoſition of a planet to other planets. 

, Bentley. 

To — Ve . [ aſpicio, Latin. ] To be- 

old. Temple. 

. 4. [aſpectabilis, 8 
e. 

ASPE'CTION. ſ. [from aſpe&.] Ihaling; $ 
view. 


A'SPEN. ſ. [erpe, Saxon.] A mate — 


of which always tremble. er. 
A'SPEN. a. [from afp or aſpen. ] 

1. Belonging to the aſp- tree. Gay. 
2. Made of _ wood. 
A'SPER. a. [Lat.] Rough; rugged. Bacon. 
To A'SPERATE. v. 4. | Tapers Latin.] To 

make rough. Boyle. 
ASPERA'TION. hb [from aſperute. A 

making rough. _ 
ASPERIFO'LIOUS. as 


Jaſper aſper and folium, 
Latin. ] Plants ſo called the roughneſs 
- of their leaves. 
ASP E'RIT Ys, itas, Lati N. 
1. . — of re Beyle. 
2. Roughneſs of found. 
3. Roughneſs, or ru of temper. 
Reg Os. 


ASPERNA'TION. „ lee, Latin) 1 Ne. 
Di 


888 | | 
A PEROUS. 4. [aſper, Lat. ] Rough ; 
; even. 

beſpatter with cenſure 1 calumny. 
ASPE'RSION. /. [ aſperfto, cages” 

1. A ſprinkling. 

2. Calumny ; cenſure. 92 
ASPHA'ETICK. 2. [from aſpbaltos. ] 

my; bituminous. 

ASPHALTOS. fo Leeb, bitumen. 
| tolid,, brittle, black, bituminous, i 

©: eg 4 


_ 


A 


Milton. 


un- 
yle. 


N ASSA'TION. J. Laſſatus, roaſted, La] Roa 


ASS 
A 
mable fa reſembling ' chief 
found ſwimming on the > ws erm the Lacy 
Aſphaltitez, or Dead Sea, where anciently 


Kood the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
ASPHALTUM. þ [Latins ] A. bituminow 


ſtone found near the ancient 


ASPHODEL. g. [aſphodelus, Latin.] Day. 
A'SFICK. . [See Asr. ] The name of 72 


pent. 
To A'SPIRATE. 2. a. 
pronounce with full 
To ASPIRATE. Vs N. aſpiro, Lam. 15 
be pronounced with full breath. Dryden. 
AS PIRATE. . Jnr 9272 Pronounced 
with full breath, 
ASPIRA“TION. /. I Latin.] 
1. A breathing after; an ardent wiſh. Watts. 
2. The act of aſpiring, or defiring ſomething 
high. Shake * 
» The pronunciation of a vowel wi 
Hills 
7 ASPIRE. v. u. Laps, Latin.] 
1. To deſire with eagerneſs; to pant after 
ſomething higher. Sidney. Ds 
2. To riſe high. 
ASPORTA'TION. ſ. [ aſpertatio, Lain] h 
carrying away. 
ASQUINT. 2. {from a and , Zuint.] 0b. 
liquely ; not in the ſtraight line of viſion. dw. 
ASS. /. [afinus, Latin. 
1. * N of burden. Shakeſpeare, 
4 2+ A Rupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt, 
Shakeſpeare, 
To ASSA'L. VU, fs [ aſſailer, French. ] 
1. To attack in a hoſtile manner; to aſſault; 


aſpivey Ladd. Te 
5 28, boyſe, bog 


to fall upon. Spenſer, 
2. Toattack CEE ment, or cenſure. Poe. 
ASSAILABLE. 2. aſſail.] That which 
may be attacked. Shakeſpeare, 
ASSATLANT. /. bm Fr.] He that at. 
tacks. Hayward, 
ASSA'ILANT. 2. Attacking ; invading. Milt 
ASSA'ILER. ſ. [from aſail.] One who u. 
tacks another. Sidney, 
ASART. f fo The flying ſquirrel. 


ASSA'RT. —— t, Frenci.] An offence 
in the foreſt, by * v 

woods —. the roots. J 
ASSA'SSIN. a Fr. bo _ 
ASSA'SSINATE. $. e that kills by 

—_—_ violence. The Pope 
ASSASSINATE. — crime 

of an aſſaſſin; 1 } Pee. 
To ASSA'SSINATE. v. a. ¶ from pf) 

1. To murder by vigleace. 

2. To way-lay ; to take by „ Mil. 
ASSASSINA'TION, h [from afeſbnae) ” 
act of aſſaſſinating. au 
ASSASSINA'TOR. . from ofſeſnre ut 

derer; mankiller. Fl 


ASSAULT. I. [ cult, French. ] 
1. Storm; o vi ob fege- Bacm 
2. Violence. Pfpesſa. 

3. Ins- 


AS * 


Lacuz 4. — law.] A violent kind of injury offered 
cienty to a man's perſon. Cotvel. 
b. To ASS AU. T. v. a. from the noun, ] To 
minous attack; to invade. Dryden. 
ASSA ULTER. ſ. [from aſſault.) One who 

* violently aſſaults * k ] Sidney. 

: ASSA'Y. efjayer, French. 

f a . — — 5 xt Shakeſpeare. 
on, « [In law.] The examination of meaſures 

J To ad weights uſed by the clerk of the market. 


Coavel, 


J To 3. The firſt entrance upon any thing. _— 
Dryden, 4. Attack; trouble. er. 
nounced To ASSA' v. Vs d. yer, French. 

Helder. 1. To make trial ayward. 

| 2. To apply to, as the touchſtone in Ie 
W, atts, metals. : tons 
mething 3. To try; to endeavour. Samuel. 


ASSA'YER. /. [from aſſaꝝ ·] An officer of the 

mint, for the due trial of filver. Corel. Noodo. 
ASSECTA*'TION. þ [4ſe#atio, Latin. ] At- 
. tendance, 


ant after | SECTION. , [from aſſeguor, aſſecutum, 
Davies. Lat. to obtain.] Ac quirement. Fe. 
Waller, SSE'MBLAGE. /. [oſemb's age, French.] A 
tin.] A collection; a number of individuals brought 
ia, together. . Locke. 
t.] Ob- Te ASSEMRLE. v. a. 12 Fr.] To 
ſion. dw. "bring together into one place. Shakeſp. 
To ASSE'MBLE. v. n. To meet together. Dan. 
ale ' \SSEMBLY. . [ afſemblee, Fr.] A company 
dolt. met together. Sbaleſpeare. 
akeſpeart, SENT. $a fenſus, Latin. ] 
: 1. The agreeing to any Ting, Locke. 
o aſſault; 2. Conſent; agreement. Hooker. 
Spenſer. if 6 ASSE'NT. U, N. [ entire, Latin, ] To 
ure. Pope, concede z to yield to. A:. 
hat which SSENTA'TION. . [affentatio, Lat.] Com- 
akeſpeart pliance with the opinion of another out of 
je flatt Di#. 
Hayward, SSE'NTMENT. h [from ent.] _—_ 
ling. Milt. Brown. 
e who u. * ASSERT. v. a. [afſero, Latin.] 

Sidney, 1. To maintain; to defend either by words 
rel. or actions. Dryden. 
An offence 2. To affirm... 
docking un 3. To claim; to vinglcate s a title to, Dryden. 

(red, SSERTION. from ert. ] 

1 A mur- 1. The act of aſſerting. Brown. 
A kills by 2. Poſition advanced. 
Pope SSERTIVE. a. [from afſert.] [Poſitive ; 
| The crime dogmatical. Glatwille. . 
Pope, SSERTOR. 1 on aſſert.) Maintainer; 
offeſſin vindicator z Pine, 
f . e ASSE'RVE. v. 4. [aſſervio, Lin. ]. To 
v Milt. ſerve, help, or ſecond. Di#. 
te.) The c ASSE' 88. Y. d. from aſſeſtare, Italian. ] 
Clarendos — — 5 3 any kg tag __ 
, . a tin. tti 
te.] Mur —— by 4 Lehle, 1 Dia. 
| SESSMENT. ＋. from to aſſeſs. 
3 1. The ſum levied b r 
Seo - 7 aſſeſſing, * 
: * aſſeſſor 7 Latin. 
of — 1. The perſon that fits by the * PIER Did. 


ASS 
2 Rs ; 


45 how 6 he gue. [7 
TS wit ut tbe ars 7, Fr.] 


Goods ſufficient to diſi t burden 
which is caſt upon the executor or heir. Ca. 


To ASSE'VER. Vs As To affirm with 
To ASSE'VERATE. I great OM as up- 
on oath, 


ASSEVERA'TION. 2 [from 
lemn affirmation, as upon oath. , 

A'SSHEAD. ſ. Len aſs and beth A — 
head. K 


bak rf 
ASSIDUTTY. /. [affiduite, F.1D Dili 2 
ASSILDUO US. as [ affiduus, La % ag 1-24 


in application. 
ASSTDUOUSLY. ad. [from affiduous. Bi 
ligently ; continually. entley. 
ASSIE'NT0. ſ. [In Spaniſh, a contract or 
bargain. ] A contract or convention between 
the king of Spain and other powers, for fur- 
niſhing the Spaniſh dominions in America 
„ With ſlaves. 4 
To ASSI'GN. v. a. er, French, 
1. To mark out; . uk 
2. To fix with regard to quality or value. 
Lockes 


3. [In law.] To appoint a deputy, or make 
over a right to another. Coxvel. 


ASSFGNABLE, a. [from affign.] That which 
may be marked out, fixed, or made over. South. 
ASSIG NATION. . | affienatio, Latin. ] 


1. An appointment to meet ; uſed generally 
of love appointments. Swift. 


2. A making over a thing to another, 
ASSIGNEE. /. [offigne, Fr.] He that is 
pointed or deputed by another to do any 4 
or perform any buſineſs, or enjoy any com- 
modity. Covel, 
ASSI/GNER. /. I * He that ap- 


ints. hel of Piety. 


1 


po . 

ASS!) GNMENT. {. Appoint= - 
ment of one 31 (os 2 to another 
thing or perſon. Lockes+ 

ASSUMILABLE. a. [from aſſimilate.] That 
which may be converted ta the ſame nature 
with ſomething elſe. Brown, 

To ASSIMILATE. v. 4. [afſimilo, Latin, ] 
1. To convert to the ſame nature with an- 
other thing. * Newton. 
2. To bring to alikeneſs, or reſemblance. So. 


ASSIMILATENESS, . [from aſſimilate. ] 
Likeneſs. ict. 


ASSIMILATION. . [from afſimilate.] 
1. The act of converting any thing to 
ture or ſubſtance of another. 
2. The ſtate of being aſſimilated. Breton. 
3. The act of growing like * other being. 
Deca of Piety. 
To ASSIST. V. d. [affifter, Fr. of 1 Lat. ] 
To help. 1 1 55 yg 
ASSISTANCE. a wee, . Help 3 
furtherance. Ma Stilling fßeer. 
ASSISTANT... a. [from 777 4 Helping 
lending aid. 


ASSISTANT, * from a ] 9 ens. 
* gages 


ASS 
gazedin an afar not as principal but . 


iliary or mini _ 6 Re 
ASSI'ZE. e, French, a fitting. 
. N knights and other fubſtan- 
tal men, wr og the bailiff or Juſtice, in a cer- 
© tain place, and at a certain time. 
". Bd A jury. „ 
3. An ordinance or ſtatute. 
© 4+ The courts where the writs are taken. Cad, 
Any court of juſtice, Dryden. 
: 8. Aﬀeze of bread, meaſure or quantity, in 
proportion to the price. 
* 7 Meaſure ; rate. Spenſe er 
To ASSI'ZE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix 
the rate of any thing. 
ASSI'ZER. ＋. ar aſſize.] An officer that 
has the care of weights and meaſures, Chamb. 
ASSO'CIABLE. fo aſſociabilis, Lat. ] That 
which may be joined to another. 
To ASSO/CIATE. Vs As [ affecier, French. ] 
13: To unite with another as a confederate. 
7 Shakeſpeare. 
2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. Dry. 
To accompany. , Shakeſpeare. 
ASSO'CIATE. 4. [ from the verb.] Confede. 


rate. One 
ASSO'CIATE. J. [from the verb.] 

1. A partner » Sidney. 
2. A confederate. Hooker. 
3. A companion. Wotton. 

1. Union; conjunction; hi Hooker. 

2. Confederacy. Hooker. 

3s Partnerſhip. Boyle. 

4. Connection. Watts. 


» Appoſition ; union of matter. Newton. 
A SONANCE. J. [ſſmance, Fr. ] Reference 
of one ſound to another reſembling it. Di#. 
ASSONANT. a. [efſonant, Fr.] Reſembling 
another ſound. Dic. 
To ASSO'RT. v. a. [ AHertir, Fr.] To range 
in claſſes. 
To ASSO'T\, Vs As [from ſet ; - aſſoter, +2 To 
infatuate. Ts 
To ASSUA'GE. v. 4. Irpær, W 


1. To mitigate; to ſoften. Addiſon. 
2. To appeaſe; to pacify. Clarendon. 

I 3 · To eaſe. 
To ASSUA GE. v. n. To abate. Geneſis. 


ASSUA'GEMENT,. /. [from aſſuage. ] What 
mitigates or ſoftens. Spenſer. 
ASSUA'GER. g. [from Mage. ] One who 


pacifies or appeaſes. 


ASSUA'SIVE. a. [from afſuage.] Softening ; 
mitigating. Pope. 
To ASSU'B ER v. 4. L, Lat. ] 
To ſubje Shakeſj 
ASSUEFA'CTION. efacio, Lat. | Th The 
ſtate of ON. 7: [of f 
ASSUE'TUDE. . [afſuetudo, Latin. ] Ac. 
cuſtomance; cuſtom. 


aconse 

Ao ASSU'ME, v. a. Amo Latin. 
Is To take. 4 5 1 Pope. 
2. To take upan one - s ſelf. Dryden. 


3 To arrogate ; to claim or ſeize unjuſtly. 
Collier, 


- \ 


AST 
4. To ſuppoſe ſomething MR Byl., 


5+ To appropriate. 
ASU MER. [from aſſume. ] An — 


ASSUMING  articipial- a, [from — 
„ ict 4. 
Arrogant; hau 5540 


ASSUMPSIT. | . | Lat. ] A ee 
promiſe made by word, whereby a man taketh 
upon him to perform or pay any thing to an. 
other, Co 
ASSUMPTION. . [offumpric, Latin.] 
1. The act of taking any thing to one's ſelf, 
Hammand. 
2. The ſuppoſition of any thing without fa. 
ther om 6a Norris. 
3. The thing propofed ; a poſtulate. Dryder, 
* The taking up any perſon into Bak 


ASSU'MPTIVE — — 
; „ @s ibu, Latin, 
That is aſſumed. n. * 


ASSURANCE. . [ aſſurance, rr 
ls ſar. 


1. Certain expectation. 
2. Secure confidence ; truſt, Spen/er, 


3» Freedom from doubt; certain knowledge, 
Scutb. 

4. Firmneſs; undoubting Readineſs. Rogers, 
. Confidence ; z want of modeſty, Sidng, 
Freedom from vicious ſhame. Lacie. 

7. Ground of confidence; ſecurity ; ſufficient 


reaſon for truſt or belief. Davie, 
8. Spirit; intrepidity. 2 
9. Sanguinity z readineſs to hope, Hans. 
10. Teſtimony of credit. Tillotſon, 


11. Conviction. Tillotſon, 
12. Inſurance. 
To ASSURE. VU, 4. [afſurer, French. ] 
1. To give eonfidence by a firm promiſe. 
Maccabees, 
2, To ſecure another. Rogers, 
3. make confident ; to exempt from doubt 


; Miltir, 
4. To make ſecure, Sperſer. 
5. To affiance ; to betroth. Shak . 

ASSU RED. participial a. [| from afore 
1. Certain; indubitable. 
2. Certain; not doubting. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Immodeſt; viciouſly confident. 

ASSU'REDLY, ad. [from aſſured.] Certain- 
K; indubitably, South, 

ASSU'REDNESS. ſ. [from affured.] The ſtat 
of being aſſured ; certainty. 

ASSU'RER. he [from ure. 

1. He that gives aſſurance. 
2+ He that gives ſecurity to make good any loſs 

A'STERISK. J. A mark in printing; 15 *. 

rev. 


ANTS fo [afteriſmus, Latin.] A con- 
ASTHMA. «obpt. A frequent, 
cult, and 1411 8 joined with a hf, 


ing ſound and a cou - Fleyer, 
ASTHMA'TICAL. from aſthma. ] Trou- 
ASTHMA'TICK. * with an 3 
Fly 


ASTERN. ad. [from | a and ftern.] In the 
kinder part of the ſhip 3-behind the (hips Dp 


AST 


Bal. 9+ ASTERT, 2. 6. To terrify z to Nartle ; to 
r endon. frig ht. S enſer = 
rrogant ASTO/NIED, e a» A word uſed for 
South, aftoniſhed. ' I Iſaiah. 
1 To ASTONISH. v. 4. [ er, Fr.] To con- 
ryden, found with fear or wonder; to amaze. Addiſ. 
luntar ASTO'NISHINGNESS. 1 [from afteniſb. ] 
| taketh uality to excite aſtoniſhment. 
g to an. ASTONISHMENT. /. | cov age my 
Covel, Amazement ; confuſion of mind. South. 
] To ASTO'UND. v. 4. [eftonner, Fr.] To 
e's ſelf, aſtoniſh ; to confound with fear or wonder, 
ammard. Milton. 
out far. ASTRA'DDLE. ad. [from @ and frraddle.] 
Nerriz With one's legs acroſs any thing. Diek. 
Dryden A'STRAGAL. eee ] A little round 
wen. member, in the form of a ring, at the tops 
ling fleet and bottoms of columns. Spect᷑. 
Latin,] A'STRAL. a. \from aftrum, Lat.] Starry; 
relating to the ſtars. Dryden. 
1] ASTRA'Y. ad. [from à and firay.] Out of 
T:llo ſor, the right way. Milton. 
Spenſer. To A8 TRI er. . . [ aftringo, Lat.] To 
10wledge. contract by applications, Arbuthnot. 
Scuth, ASTRYCTION. /. [aftrifio, Latin.] The 
» Rogers, act or power of contracting the parts of the 
S dug. body. Bacon. 
Locle. ASTRYCTIVE. 2. [from aſtrict. ] Styptick; 
ſufficient binding» 
Davia, ASTRICTORY. a4, [aftri&orius, Lat.] Aftrin- 
1 gent. 
Hann. AS' alga ad. ¶ from a n With the 
ing, or having ſtars. Di#. 
h. To AST RINGE. v. a. [a „Latin. ] To 
ae. make a contraction; Fug — 
Maccabees, together. Bacon. 
from doubt power of contracting the parts 70 the body. 
Miltn, Bacon. 
Sperſer STRINGENT. a. [afringens, Lat.] 3 


ing; eontracting. 
STRO'GRAPHY. /. [from ag . 171 
S.! The ſcience of ede the ſtars. 


bake \'STROLABE. /. [ach, of ac, a ſtar, 

5 and aaG:'y, to Al. an . chiefly 

] Certain- uſed for taking the altitude of the pole, the 
South, ſun or ſtars, at ſea. 

1 The fat STRO'LOGER. /. [frologus, Lat. ] One 

. that, ſuppoſing the influence of the ſtars to 


have a cauſal power, profeſſes to foretel or diſ- 


cover events. 3 
o0d any loſs \STROLO'GIAN. /. [from ei Aﬀro- 
ng; as *: loger. udibras. 
11] A can \STROLO'GICK. "ran to aſtrolo- 
Bentley, 8) ; profeſſing aſtrology. mung, 
with a hifl- In an aſtrological manner. 
Flayer 0 ASTRO'LOGIZE;, 9. A. [from —__ 1] 
bas | T row To pradtiſe aſtrol 
an aſthma STRO'LOGY. * [aftrobogia, Lat. 50 | 
Fla practice of * gs * the no | 
n. In the of the ſtars. 1 Swif „ 


. He 2 udies the. celeſtial mo- 
tions ns. Locke. 
ASTRONO'MICAL, as from 8 1 
ASTRONO'MICK. 1 ing co af 
nomy. * 
ASTRONO'MICALI.Y, ad. [from aftrono- 
mical. | In an aſtronomical manner. 
ASTRO'NOMY. /. [& operons ] A mixed 
mathematical ſcience teaching the knowledge 
of the celeſtial bodies, their magnitudes, mo- 
tions, diftanges, periods, eclipſes, and order. 


Cowley. 

A'STRO -THEOLOGY. 1. aftrum and theo- 
logia, Lat.] Divinity EA. the obſerva- 
tion of the celeſtial bodies. Derham. 


ASU'NDER. - —— Sax. ] 2 
ſeparatel 
ASYLUM: J he Lie. A . . 7 
e. 
ASSY'MMETRY. . [from dovupurlpia. — 
trariety to ſymmetry; di ſproportion. Greto. 
ASYVMPTO TE. + [from r Aſymp- 
fotes are right lines, which approach nearer 
and nearer to ſome curve; but which would 
never meet. Grews 
ASY"NDETON. g. [«ovntdey.] A figure in 
grammar, when a conjunction copulative is 
omitted. 
AT. prep. [ær, Saxon. ] 
1. At before a place, denotes the nearneſs of 
the place; as, a man is at the houſe before 
he is in it. Stilling fleet. 
2. At before a word ſignifying time, notes the 
coexiſtence of the time with the event; he roſe 
at ten. Fei. 
3. At before a cauſal word ſignifies nearly the 
ſame as with ; he did it at a touch. Dryden. 
4. At before a ſuperlative adjective implies in 
the flate ; as, at moſt, in the ttate of moſt per- 
5 Co South, 
5. At ſignifies the particular condition of the 
perſon ; as, at peace. Swift. 
6. Ar ſometimes marks employment or atten- 
tion 3 buſy at his taſk, Popes 
7. At is ſometimes the ſame with furniſhed 
with, after the French 4; as, a man at arms. 
Shakeſpeare. 
8. At ſometimes notes the place where any 
thing is; he lives ar Barnet. Pope. 
- 9+ At ſometimes fignifies in immediate con- 
ſequence of; he ſwooned at the fight. Hale. 
10. Ar marks ſometimes the effect proceeding 
from an act; he eats at his own coſt. Dryden. 
11. A. ſornetimes is nearly the ſame as in; 
noting ſituation. Swifts 
12. At. ſometimes marks the occaſion, like 
on; he comes at call, Dryden. 
| 13. At ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the 
power of, or obedient to. Dryden. 
14. At ſometimes notes the relation of a man 
to an action. Cabhen 
: 105 At ſometimes imports the manner of an 
action. | 


16. At N ſometimes application to. 
| Popes 
17. At all. In any manner. Pol. 
H 2 A'TABAL. 
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A'TABAL. 4 A kind of tour uſed by the 


Moors. rydens 
ATARAXTA. [ . Exemption from vexation ; 
A'TARAXY. S tranquillity. Glanville. 
ATE. The preterite of eat. South. 
A'THANOR. ſ. A digeſting: furnace to keep 
heat for a long time. 

A'THEISM. f. [from atbeiſt.] The diſbelief 
of a God. | Tillotſon. 


 _ &'THEIST. /. LAG. ] One that denies the 


. exiſtence of God. Bentley. 


4 Milton. 
ATHEISTICAL. as [from atheiſt. ] Given to 


atheiſm z impious. South. 


ATHEPYSTICALLY. ad. [from arbeiſtical.] 


In an atheiftical manner. South, 
ATHETSTICALNESS. ſ. [ from atheiftical, 
© The quality of being atheiſtical. Hammond. 
ATHETISTICK. 4. [from atheift.] Given to 
atheiſm. | 


| Ray. 


leſs. A Milton. 
ATHERO'MA. f. [abi] A ſpecies of 
wen : Sha . 


ATHERO'MATOUS. a. [from atheroma. ] 
_ Having the qualities of an atheroma, or curdy 
wen. . Wi emane 
ATHIRST. ad. [from a and thirfl. ] Thirſty ; 
in want of drink. | Dryden, 
ATHLE'TICK, 2. [from athleta, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to wrettling. 
2. Strong of body; vigorous; luſty; robuſt. 
5 | den. 
ATHWA'RT. "ys from a and wer.) 
1. Acroſs; tranſverſe to any thing. Bacon. 
2. Through. Addiſon. 
ATHWA'RT. ad. 
1. In a manner yexatious and perplexing. Sh. 
"> Wrong © Shakeſpeare. 
ATTLr. ad. [from à and tilt. ] i 
1. With the action of a man making a thruſt. 


5 . Hudibras, 
2. In the poſture of a barrel raiſed or tilted 
behind. Spefat ore 
ATLAS. . g 
1. A collection of maps. 


2. A large ſquare folio. 5 
3 Sometimes the ſupporter of a building, 
4+ A rich kind of ſilk. | 
A*'TMOSPHERE. /. [aTu®- and N 
The air that encompaſſes the ſolid earth on 7 


ſides. * Locke. 
ATMOSPHERICAL. 4. [from atmoſpherg.] 
' Belonging to the atmoſphere. Boyle. 


ATOM. ſ. [atomus, Latin.]' 
1. Such a ſmall particle as cannot be phyſi- 
-cally divided. 8 Ray. 
-2. Any thing extremely ſmall. Shakeſpeare. 

ATO'MICAL. a. [from atom.] 

1. Confiſting of atoms. i Brown. 


2. Relating de atoms. | Bentley. 
A*TOMIST. ./. [from atem. ] One that holds 
the atomical philoſophy. WEST, oO 


Te ATO'NE. v. n. [tobe at one.] 


* 1 T | | 


1. To agree; to accord. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To ſtand as an equivalent for ing. 


8 . Locke, 
To ATO'NE. D. As To expiate. 2 Pope, 
ATO'NEMENT. ſ. {from atone. ] | 
1. Agreement; concord, * 
2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent. Swift, 
ATOP. ad. [from @ and top.] On the top; 
at the top. Milton. 
ATRABILA RIAN. 4. [from atra and bilis, 
Lat.] Melancholy. Arbutbnot. 
ATRABILA'RIOUS. a. Melancholick. 
ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS. ſ. [from atrabi. 
lat ious.] The ſtate of being choly. 
ATRAME'NTAL. a. | from atramentum, Lat, 
ink.] Inky ; black. Brown, 
ATRAME'NTOUS. a. [from atramentum, Lat. 
ink. ] Inky; black. Brown, 
ATRO'CIOUS. a. [atrox, Lat.] Wicked in 
a high degree; enormous. Aylifee, 
ATRO'CIOUSLY, ad. [from atrocious, ] In 
an atrocious manner. 
ATRO'CIOUSNESS. /. [from atrecious.] The 
quality of being enormouſly criminal. 
ATRO'CITY, 4 [atrocitas, Latin.] Hor- 
rible wickedneſs, 
ATROPHY. . [aeTgepia.] Want of now 
riſhment ; a diſeaſe, - Milton. 
To ATTACH. Vs As [ attacher, Fr.] 


I. To arreſt; to take or apprehend. Cowe!, 
2. To ſeize. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To lay hold on, Shakeſpeare, 


4. To win; to gain over; to enamour. Milt, 
5, To fix to one's intereſt, Reger. 
ATTACHMENT. /. Þ attachement, Fr.] Ad- 
herence; regard. Addiſon, 
To ATTACK. v. a. [attaquer, Fr.] 
1. To aſſault an enemy. Philips, 
2. To impugn in any manner. 
ATTA'CK, /. [from the verb.] An aſſault. Pope, 
ATTACKER. /. [from attack, ] The perian 
that attacks. As 


To ATTA'IN. v. a. [ attetndre, French. ] 1 
1, To gain; to procure, Tillotſon, 
2. To ovyertake. Bacon. 
3. To come to. Mills. 
4. To reach; to equal. * Bacon, 


To ATTAIN. Vs Ne 
1. To come to a certain ſtate, - Arbutbn! 
2. To arrive at. 
ATTAIN. J. [from the verb.] The thiag 
attained. Not uſed. Glanville. 
ATTA'INABLE. a. [ from attain.] That 
which may he attained ; procurable. Tilloor. 
ATTAINABLENESS. 7 from attainable.] 
The quality of being attainable, | | Cheyre, 
ATTAINDER. /. | from to attaint.] 
1. The act of attainting in law. Bacon, 
2. Taint; foil ; diſgrace. Shakeſpeare 
ATTAINMENT. % [from ana 
1. That which is attained ; acqui 2 
8 rev. 
2. The act or power of attaining. Hale. 
To ATTAINT. v. a. [attenter, Fr.] 
1. To attaint is particularly uſed for ſuch a 
are found guilty, of ſore crime or offence. * 
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peares man is attainted two ways, by appearance, or 
ing. by proceſs. Spenſer. 
Locke. 2+ To taint z to corrupt. Shakeſpeare. 
P pe. ATTA'INT: , . [from the verb.] 
| 1. Any thing injurious, e, re 

Peare. 

wift, 2. Stain; ſpot; taint» Stalder 
e top; ATTAINTURE. . [from attaint.] Re- 
Milton, proach ; imputation. Shakeſpeare. 
d bilis, To ATTAMINATE. Vs A. [ attamino, Lat.] 
uthnit, To corrupt. Not uſed. 
Ls To ATTE 'MPER. v. 4» [ attempero pero, Lat.] 
atrabi- 1. To mingle; to weaken by the mixture of 
Ye ſomething elſe. Bacon. 
mM, Lat, 2. To regulate 3 to ſoften, Bacon. 
Brown, 3. To mix in juſt proportions. Spenſer. 
im, Lat. 4+ To fix to ſomething elſe. Pope. 
Brown, 


To proportion to making. — 


cked in 
Ayliffe, To ATTEMPT. Us As [ attenter, Fr.] 
45s] In 1. To attack; to venture upon. Milton. 
2. To try; to endeavour. Maccabees. 
.] The ATTEMPT. Wo from the verb. ] 
1. An attack Bacon, 
] Hor- 2. An eſſay; "an endeavours Dryden. 
ATTE'MPTABLE. a. [from attempt.] Li- 
of non · able to attempts or attacks. Shakeſpeare. 
Milton, ATTE'MPTER. / [from attempt. ] 
| 1. The perſon that attempts. Milton. 
Cowel, 2+ An endeavourer, Glanville. 
1 To ATTEND. v. a. Lattendre, Fr.] 
akeſpeare, 1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. Shak. 
ar. Milt, 2. To wait on as a ſervant, Shakeſpeare. 
Regeri, 3. To accompany as an enemy, Clarendsp, 
Fr.] Ad- 4+ To be preſent with, upon a ſummons. 
Addiſen. Clarendon, 
4 5. To be appendant to. Arbutbnot. 
Philips, 6, To wait on, as on a charge. Spenſer, 
7+ To be conſequent to. Clarendon, 
ault. Pope. 8. To remain to; to awaits Locke, 
The perla 9. To wait for inſidiouſſy. Shakeſpeare, 
| 10. To be bent upon any ohect. Dryden. 
ench.] “ 11. To ſtay for. Dryden. 
Tillacſn. To ATTEND. We N. 
Bacon. 1. To yield attention. Taylor. 
Milias. 2. To ſtay; z to delay. Davies. 
Bacos. ATTENDANCE. /. [ attendance, Fr.] 
I» The act of waiting on another. Shabeſp. 
Arbutbni. 2. Service. Shakeſpeare, 
3+ The perſons waiting; a train. Milton. 
The thia 4+ Attention; regard. Timothy. 
Glanville. 5. Expectation. Nat uſed. Hooker. 
in.] That ATTENDANT. a. [ attendant, Fr.] Accom- 
>. Tillotſon, panying as ſubordinate, or gonſequential. Milt, 
attainable.) ATTENDANT. . 
,  Cheyts 1. One that attends. FG" "a 
1. 2. One that belongs to the train. | Dryden 
Bacon, 5„ One that waits as a ſuitor or agent. 
Shakeſpearts Burnet. 
-] 4. One that is preſent at any thing. Swift. 
ui fitions 5+ A concomitant ;- a conſequent. Warts. 
Steu- ATTENDER. /. from attend.] Companion; 
Hole aſſoci | Ben Jonſon, 
Fr.] ATTENT.. a. [attentus, Lat.] Intent; at- 
d for ſuch # tentive, ' Chronicles. Taylor. 


AT TENTATES, fe [attentata, Lat.] Pro- 


ATT 


ceedings in a court after an inhibition ig de- 


creed, liffe. 
ATTENTION. /. [attention, Fr.) The at 
of attending or heeding. Lacke. 


ATTENTIVE. a. [from attent.] Heedful 
regardful. Hooker» 
ATTE'NTIVENESS. /. [ from attentive. ] 


Heedfulneſs; attention. Shakeſpeare. 

ATTENUANT. a. attenuans, Latin, | What 
has the power of g thin or ſlender. 

- Newton. 


To ATTE'NUATE. Us, d. [ attenuo, Lat. fy 
make thin or ſlender. at 
ATTENUATE. a. {from ig, 0 
. 


thin, or ſlender. 
ATTENUA'TION. /. | from attenuate. 

act of making any thing thin or ſlender. Bacon, 
ATTER. /. — Sax. ] Corrupt matter. 

"Yo oad 

To ATTE'ST. Us A et rm 7 

1. To bear witneſs of; to witneſs. Ig 

2. To call to witneſs. Dryden. 
ATTE'ST. ſ. [from the verb.] Tefimony 

atteſtation. * 
ATTE STATION. /. [from 8 


mony; evidence. 


oodeuard. 
ATTVGUOUS. a. 


attiguus. Lat.] Hard b). 
To ATTINGE. v. 4. phe Fr.] To 
touch lightly, Not uſed. 
To ATTY RE. Us d. [ attirer, Fr.] To drefs ; 
to habit ; to array. S 
ATTIRE. þ [ſom the verb.] 
Is Clothes; Davies. 
2, [In hunting. The horns of a buck or 


ag. 
3. [In botany.] The _ of a plant is di. 
. vided Into three parts, the empalement, the 
foliation, and the atrire. 
ATTIRER, /. 2 attire. ] One that attires 
ee Twp 
A'TT E. + [attiiude, Fr, 
or action in w ole ſatin UL ma 
placed. Prior, 
ATTOLLENT, a. | attollens, Lat. That 
which raiſes or lifts up. erbam, 
ATTO'RNEY. /, [attornatus, low Lat.] 
1. Such a perſon as by conſent, comm̃and- 
ment, or requeſt, takes heed, ſees, and takes 
upon him the charge of other men's buſineſs 


in their abſence, 
2. Attorneys | in common law, are nearly the 


ſame with proctors in the giyil law, and ſoli- 
. Citors in courts of equity. Shakeſpeare 
3. It was anciently uſed for thoſe aid 
any buſineſs for another. Shakeſpeare, 
To ATTORNEY. VU, d. from the nouns 
Shakeſpeare, 


1. To perform by proxy. , . axe 
Shak Fes 


2+ To employ as a prox 
ATTO'RNEYSHIP. ſ. [from attorneys 
Shake 


. office of an att 
ATTO'URNMENT. F: [ attournement, Fr. 
yielding of the tenant to a new lord, 


To v4 v. a, [attrobo,. anraBue, 


re © 


1. The power of drawing any thing. 


A VA 


to To draw to ſomething. ; Brown. 
2. To allure; to invite. Milton. 
ATTRACT. . [from the verb.] Attraction; 
the power of drawing. Hudibrad. 
AT TRA“ CTICAL. a. {from attract.] Having 
the power to draw. Ray. 
ATTRA'CTION. /. [from attract. 


Newton. 
2+ The power of alluring or enticing. Shak. 
ATTRA'CTIVE. a. | from attract. 
1. Having the power to draw any thing. 
| Blackmore. 
2. Inviting ; alluring ; enticing” Milton. 
ATTRA'CTIVE. /. [from attract.] That 
which draws or incites. South. 
ATTRA'/CTIVELY. ad. [from attraive. ] 
With the power of attracting. 
ATTRA'CTIVENESS. /. [ from attractive. ] 
The quality of being attractive. ; 
ATTRA'/CTOR. ſ. [from attract. ] The 
agent that attracts. Brown. 


Baron. 


 A'TTRAHENT. J. [attrabens, Lat. That 


which draws. | Glanville. 
ATTRACTA'TION. ſ. [ attra#atio, _ 


Frequent handling. 


AT TRTBU TABLE. 4. [attribze, Lat.] That 


which may be aſcribed or attributed. Hale. 
To AT TRIBUTE. v. a. [attribuo, Latin. ] 
1. To aſcribe as a quality. Tilletſons 
2. To impute, as to a cauſe. Newton. 
A'TTRIBUTE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The thing attributed to another. Raleigh. 
2+ Quality adberent. Bacon. 
3. A thing belonging to another; an append- 
4. Reputation; honour. Sbaleſpeare. 


ATTRIBU'TION. . [from To attribute, ] 


Qualities aſcribed. Shakeſpeare, 
ATTRI'TE. a. [ attritus, Lat.] Ground; worn 
by rubbing. ilton, 
ATTRITENESS. /. [from attrite.] The be- 
ing much worn. | 
ATTRTTION. /. [attritio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of wearing things by rubbing. 
W. ocdavard. 
2. Grief for fin, ariſing only from the fear of 
puniſhment; the loweſt degree of repentance, 
To ATTU'NE, v. a. [from twne.] 
1. To make any thing muſical. Milten. 
2. To tune one thing to another. 
ATWE'EN. ad. or Prep. Betwixt . between. 
ER) TRE. ._ - Spenſer, 
ATWIXT. prep, In the middle of two {ae 
| TEA Perſoc. 
To AVAIL. v. a. [from valoir, French.) 
1. To profit; to turn to profit. Dryden, 
2. To promote; to proſper; to aſſiſt. Pope. 
AVA'IL. f. [from To 1 Profit; advan- 
a tage; benefit. Locke, 
AVAILABLE. 3. [from avail.] 
1. Profitable ; advantageous. Hooker. 
2+ Powerful; having force. Atterbury. 
AVA'ILABLENESS. ſ. from awail.] Power of 
promoting the end for which it is uſed. 


AVA 


- AUDACITY. . [from audax, Lat.] 1 


4 


AVATLABLV. ad. from available.] Power. 
ILMENT. /. [from awail.] Uſefulneſs ; 
advantage. 
To AVA'LE. Us, As [ awaler, Fr, 
To let fall; to depreſs. Witton, 
To AVA'LE. V. N. To fink, Spenſer, 
AVANT-GUARD. /. [awvantgarde, Fr.] The 
van. ayward, 
A'VARICE. /. [avarice, Fr.] Covetouineſs ; 
inſatiable deſire, Dryden, 
AVARTCIOUS. 2. Lavaricieux, Fr.] Covet- 
ous. | Broome, 
AV ARTCIOUSLY. ad. [from avaricious,] 
Covetouſſy. 
AV ARICIOUSNESS. /, [from avariciou.] 
The quality of being avaricious. 
AVA'UNT. interje#, 33 Fr.] A word 
of abhorrence, by which any one is driven 
away. ; ; Dunciad, 
A'UBURNE, 4. ffrom awbour, Fr.] Brown; 
of a tan colour. Philips, 
AUCTION, . e Latin.] | 
1. A manner of ſale in which one perſon bids 


to let fink.) 


after another, ; 
2. The things ſold by auction. Pape. 
To AUCTION. v. a. [from the noun.] fs 


ſell by auction. 
A'UCTIONARY. a. [from r- Be- 
longing to an auction. ryden, 
A'UCTIONIER. /. [from auction. ] The per- 
ſon that manages an auction. 
AUCTIVE. a. [from anus, Lat.] Of an 
increaſing quality. Not uſed. 
AUCUPA'TION. he [ aucupatis, Lat.] Fowl- 
ing; bird-catching. 
AUDA'CIOUS, a. [audacieux, Fr.] Bold; 
impudent. q D den, 
AUDA'CIOUSLY ad: [from e Bold 
ly ; impudently. gn Shakeſpeare, 
AUDA*CIOUSNESS. f. [from audacious.] 
Impudence.. * 7 e 


boldneſs. 
A'UDIBLE, as [ oudibilis, Latin. }] 
1. That which may be perceived: by hearing, 
| 33 
2. Loud enough to be heard. Bacon. 
A*UDIBLENESS. /. [from audible.] Capable- 
neſs of being heard. * 
AUDIBLV. ad. [from audible.] In ſuch 2 
manner as to be heard, Milton, 
A*'UDIENCE. /. [ audience, French. ] 
1. The act of hearing. ä Milton. 
2. The liberty of ſpeaking granted; a hear- 
- ing. N Hooker, 
3+ An auditory perſorſs collected to hear. Att 
4. The reception of any man who deliverf a 
ſolemn meſſage, Dryden. 
A'UDIENCE Corrt. A court belonging to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, of equal authority 
with the arches court. 
A'UDIT. /. {from audit, he hears, Lat.] A 
final account. Sbateſpeare. 
To A'UDIT. v. a. [from the noyn.] To take 
an account finally, © + Gn 


at ler. 


driven 
nciad, 
town; 
bilips. 


n bids 


8 


he per- 
Of an 
Foul. 
Nel 


925 


keſpearts 
dacious.]| 


Spirit; 
| Tatler. 


hearing, 


Grew. 


Bacon, 


Capable- 


hear. Att. 
» deliver! 2 

Dryden. 
ing to the 
[i authority 


ws] A 
bakeſpeares 
eſp — 


AVE 
(audio, Lat.] Hearing. 


AUDITION: 
3 . 1 Latin. ] 
1. A hearer, Sidney» 
2. A; perſon employed to take an account ul- 
 timately, Shakeſpeare. 
3.A king s officer, who yearly examining the 
accounts of ail under-officers accountable, 


makes up a book. Corvel. 
A'UDITORY. a. [ auditorius, Latin. ] That 
which has the - hearing. ewtone 


ſembled to hear. 
2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 
A'UDITRESS. . [from auditor.] The wo- 
man that hears, Milton. 
To AVE L. v. 4. [ avello, Lat.] To 2 away. 
Brown. 
AVE MARY. /. A form of worſhip repeated 
by the Romaniſts in honour of the Virgin 
Mary. Shakeſpeare. 
A'VENAGE. 1. [of avena, oats, —_— A 
certain quantity of oats paid to a landlo 
To AVE'NGE. v. 4. [avenger, any 
1. To revenge. 
2. To puniſh, Dryden. 
n e 4. rfrom avenge. ] —— 
Bilips. 
AVE'N /GEMENT. he [from ue Ven- 


geance; revenge. | 
AVENGER. ſ. [from avenge.]. . 
1. Puniſher. Par aradiſe Loft. 


2. Revenger; taker of vengeance. Dryden. 
A'VENS. . Herb bennet. 
AVENTURE. fe [aventure, Fr.] A miſ- 

chance; cauſing a man's death without fe- 

lony. Cowel, 
AVENUE. . [ avenue, French. ] 

1. A way by which any place may be en- 
tered, \ Clarendon. 
2. An alley, or walk of trees before a houſe. 
To AVE'R. v. 4. [ awverer, Fr.] To declare 

poſitively. Prior. 
AVERAGE. ſ. [averagium, Latin. ] 

1. That duty or ſervice which the tenant is 

to pay to the king. Chambers. 

2. A medium ; a mean proporti n 
AVE'RMENT. 'L. [from aver. Eſtabliſh- 

ment of any thing by evidence. n, 
AVERNAT. /. A ſort of grape. 

To AVERRU'NCATE. v. a. [ averrunco, Lat. 

To root up. Hudibras. - 
AVERSA'TION.. ſ. [from averſor, Latin. ] 


Hatred; abhorrence. outbs 
AVE'RSE. 4. [averſus, Latin.] 
1. Malign; not favourable. Dryden. 


2. Not pleaſed with; unwilling to. Prior. 
AVERSELY, ad. [from averſe. ] 

1. Unwillingly. 
2. Backwardly. Brown. 
VE'RSENESS. /. [from averſe.] Unwilling-- 
an 3 backwardneſs. Atterbury. 
VERSION. /. Iaverſſon, French. ] 
1. Hatred; diſlike ; deteſtation. _ 
2. The cauſe of averſion, Sl 


AVERT. v. 3. [everte, Latin] 


A UN 


1. To turn aſide; to turn off. Shakeſp. Dry. 
2. To put by *. Sprat. 
AUF, /. [of alf, Dutch.] A fool, or filly fel- g 

low. Oar. 

A'UGER.' /. [egger, Dutch.) A carpenter's 

tool to bore bore holes, 0X01 , 
AUGHT. pronoun. [auhr, r, Saxon. 

Any thing. .. 1 * Seen 
To AUGMENT. Vs d. [ augmenter, French. 

To increaſe; to make bigger, or more. 

Fiirfax. 
To AUGMENT. v. n, To Increaſe; - grow 


bigger. 
A'UGMENT. augmentum, Latin. 
1. Increaſe, * .. Taken, 
2. State of increaſe. Wiſeman. 
AUGMENTA'TION, f- [from augment.]' 
1. The act of increafing or making bigger. 
Addi iſon « 
2+ The tate of being made bigger. Bentley. 
3. The thing added, by which another is 
made bigger. Hooker. 
A'UGUR, /. [augur, Latin. ] One who pre- 
a to predict future events by the fli oe 
irds. 7 
To A/UGUR. wv. #.'[from augur.] To 2 
to conjecture by figns. Dryden. 
To A'UGURATE. Vs N. [ auguror, Latin. 1 
To judge by augury. 
AUGURA'TION. . [from augur. ] The prae- 
tice of augury. Brown. 
A'UGURER. ſ. [from augur.] The ſame 
with augur. Shakeſpeare. 
AUGU'RIAL. 4. from azgury.] Relating to 
AUGURY. , ſanguin, Latin] 
s, V. M, 
1. The act of prognoſticating by omens. - 
Swift, 
2. The rules obſerved by augurs. L'Eftrange, 
3. An omen or prediction. 5 
AUGUST. N 5 Great; grand; 
royal; magnificent. 5 ryden. 
of the eighth mon — N inclufive, 
Peacham. 
AUGU'STNESS. ſ. ffrom auguf.] Elevation 
of look; dignity. 
A VIARV. . [from avis, Lat. ] A place in- 
cloſed to keep birds. Evelyn, 
AVTDIT x. 55 [ avidite, Fr.] Greedineſs; ea- 
gerneſs. 
AVTTIOUS. a. favitus, Latin.] Left by a 
man's anceſtors. Not uſed, 
To AVVZE. v. a. [aviſer, French.] 


1. To counſel. Speer. 
2. To bethink himſelf. = er. 
3. To conſider. penſer. 


AULD. a. Cold, Saxon. ] Old. Shakeſpeare. 
AULE'TIC as [40>S-, Gr.] Belonging to 


pipes. 

AU'LICK. as, [aulicus, Latin.] Belonging ts 
the court. 

AULN. 1. [ aulne, Fr.] A French meaſure of 
length; an ell. 

To AUMA/IL. v. 4. [from maille, Fre] | To 
variegate. Fairy Queen. 

AUNT, 


== ci a am A= —— ä— — 
_ N — — 


8 — 
— 2 — 


- —qy — 


off, 
©  AVO/IDER. /. [from avoid] 


AUR 


Fr. IA nn ſiſter. 


AUNT: i TE 


AVOCADO. f. A 


plant. c 
2 AVOC ATE. v. a. Lvoco, Lat.] To call | 


AVOCA'TION. fe [from awvcate.] 
1. The act of calling aſide. Dryden. 
2. The buſineſs that, calls. Hale. 

Te AVOID. . oh French.] ] 
1. To ſhun z to Ms 
2. To endeavour to yy ; to ſhift off. Shak. 
3. To evacuate; to quit. Bacon. 
4. To oppoſe; to hinder effect. Bacon. 


To AVOID. Ve N. 


1. To retire. 1 Sam. 
2. To become void or vacant. Ayliffe., 
AVO/IDABLE. as [ from awoid.] That wh ch 
may be avoided, or eſcaped. Locle. 
AVO'IDANCE. /. [from avoid. 
1. The act of avoiding. Watts. 
2. The courſe by which any __ is carried 


Bacon. 


1. The perſon that ſhuns any thing. 
2. The perſon that carries any thing away. 
e e e Oe 


a OIDLESS. a. [from avoid.) Inevitable, 


Dennis. 

AVOIRDUPO'IS. ,. [awvir du poids, Fr.] A 
kind of weight, of which a pound contains 
Gxteen ounces, and is in proportion to a pound 
Troy, as ſeventeen to fourteen. Arburbnot. 

AVOLA'TION. . [from a valo, Lat.] The 


act of flying away. reuun. 
To AVO'UCH., Vs As h,, ' French. 
1. To affirm ; ro tains ooker. 


2. To produce in favour of another. Spenſer. 
3. To vindicate ; to juitify, Shakeſpeare. 
AVO'UCH. /. N the verb. ] Declaration; 
evidence. Shakeſpeare. 
AVO'UCHABLE. a. [from avouch.] That 
may be avouched. 
AVO'UCHER. /. [from awvouch, ] He that 
avouches. 
To AVO'W. v. a. [ avoner, Fr.] To juſtify ; 
not to diſſemble. ' Swift. 
roy" UE a. pow avow,] That which 
may be openly declared. 
AVO'WAL, 1 [from awow.] Juſtificatory 
declaration. 

AVO'WABLY. ad. [from 1 In an 
avowed manner. larendon. 
AVOWE'E. /. [awoue, Fr.] He to whom the 
right of advowſon of any church belongs. 
AVO'WER. . [from avow. ] He that avows 

* or juſtifies. Dryden. 
AVO'WRY. /. [from avozv. ] Where one takes 
2 diſtreſs, the taker ſhall juſtify, for what cauſe 
he took it; which is called his awry. 
AVO'WSAL. ſ. [from awow.] A confeſſion, 
AVO'WTRY./.[See Ap vowrzv. ] Adultery. 
RATE. ſ. A ſort of pear. 
AURE'LIA. ſ. [Lat.] A term uſed for the 
I — change of the eruca, or maggot 
0 Foxy 8 of inſects; the chry ſalis. Ray. 


7 
* 


AUT 


A'URICLE. . — Latin. ] 
1 0 The ear. 


the two ventricles 


AURTCULA. ſ. Bear's ear; a flower. 
AURTVCULAR, As from auricula, Lat.] 
1. Within the ſenſe or reach of hearing. Sb. 

2. Secret; told in the ear. 
AURTCULARLV. ad. In a ſecret manner. 

Decay of Piery. 

AURFFEROUS, a. [anrifer, Lad 7 — 
which produces gold. 
AURIGA'TION. /. [auriga, Latin. ] Te, " 

of driving carriages. Not 88 
AURORA. /. ¶ Latin. 

1. A ſpecies of crow oot, 0 

2. The goddeſs that opens the gates of day; 


Fo the morning. 
M fulminant. [Latin.] A preparation 
made by diſſolving {hs in th regia, and pre. 
cipitating it with ſalt of tattar; whence it be- 


comes capable of giving a report like that of 
a piſtol, Garth, 


AUSCULTA'TION, /. [from auſculto, Lat.] 
A hearkening or liſtening to. 

AUSPICE. /. [anſpicium, Latin.] 
1. The omens of any future undertaking 
drawn from birds. | 
2. Protection; favour ſhewn, B. Jonson. 
LY Influence; good derived to others from 

piety of their patron. Dryden, 
spell. as eum from auſpice.] Relating to 
rognoſticks. 


P 
AVUSPTCIOUS.. a: anſpice. 
1. Wich omens of — Ip 1 
2. Proſperous; fortunate}. ' Drydin 
3+ Fayourable ; kind; propitious. Shak:/p. 
4. Lucky; happ y ; applied to things. Noc. 
AUsPTCI0 USV. ad. from auſpicicus. 
Happily ; proſperouſly. 
AUSPI'CIOUSNESS. . {from auſpiciou-] 
Proſperity ; happineſs. 
AUSTE'RE. a. {extern Latin, ] 
1. Severe; harſh; rigid. Rogers. 
2. Sour of taſte ; harſh; aſtringent. Bl/acin. 
AUSTERELY. ak [from a Severely 
rigidly. Paradiſe Life 
AUSTE'RENESS. /. auſtere. | 
I. Severity ; ſtrictneſs; rigour. Shakeſpeare 
2. Roughneſs in taſte ; aſtringency. 
AUSTERITY. . [from if ere. ] 
1. Severity; mortified life; ſtrictneſs. 
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3. Cruelty ; harſh diſcipline. Roſcommen. 
A'USTRAL. as [auftralis, Latin. ] Southern. 
To A'USTRALIZE. v. n. [from aufter, Lat.] 

To tend towards the ſouth. Brown. 
A'USTRINE. 42. , {from anſtrinuis, Latin. | 
Southern. 
AUTHENTICAL. a. Authentick. Hal 
AUTHE'NTICALLY. ad: [ from authentical-] 
With circumſtances requiſite to procure au- 


thority Soutb. 
AUTHERTICALNESS. . [from 1 


* 


* | 
tical.] The quality of being authentick ; fe. 


nuineneſs. . ; | 15 
AUTHENTICITY. . [from autbentick. ] 


ig two 


tric Authority; genuineneſs. 
9 AUTHE'NTICK. as [ autbenticus, Lat.] That 
which has every thing requiſite to give it au- 
1 thority. Cœroley. N 
<Q Sb. AUTHE/NTICKL. ad. from autbentick.] 
After an authentick manner. 
mer. AUTHE'NTICKNESS. /. [from autbentick. ] 
Piety. Authenticity. . 
That AUTHOR. 77 [ auSor, Latin. ] 
bomſon, 1+ The firſt beginner or mover of any thing. 
The ac Hooker. 
2. The efficient; he that effects or produces 
any thing, | Dryden. 
Jo The firſt writer of any thing. Dryden. 
f day; 4. A writer in general. Shakeſpeare. 
AUTHO'RITATIVE. a. [from authority. ] 
paration 1. Having due authority. 
nd pre · 2. Having an air of authority ; poſitive. Swift. 
e it de- AUTHO'RITATIVELY. ad. -| from autbo- 
that of ritative. ] 
Garth, 1. In an authoritative manner; with a ſhew 
2, Lat.] of authority. 
2. With due authority. | Hale. 
| AUTHO'RITATIVENESS. /.. [from autho- 
ertaking ritative. ] Authoritative appearance. 
AUTHORITY. f. [auforizas, Lat.] 
Jorſen. 1. Legal power. Shakeſpeare. 
rs from 2. Influence 3 credit, Locke. 
Dryden. 3. Power; rule. 1 Tim. 
lating to 4. Support; countenance. Ben Jonſon. 
5. Teſtimony. Sidney. 
6. Credibility. Hocker. 


AUTHORIZA'TION. /. [from authorize. ] 


Dryden. Eſtabliſhment by authority. H. ale. 
Sbakeſp. To AU'THORIZE. Vs As [ autori ery Fr.] 
Noc. 1. To give authority to any perſon. Dryden, 
ſpicious.] 2. To make any thing legal. Dryden. 
3. Toeſtabliſh any thing by authority. Hooker. 
ſpicioute] 4. To juſtify; to prove a thing to be right. Locke. 
5. Togive credit to any perſon or thing. South, 
AVUTO'CRASY. . [a#Texpaliia. ] Independent 
R er. er. 6 
Blatts. AU'TOGRAPHY. . La vf. A par- 
Severely; ticular perſon's own writing; the original. 
adiſe Lyfe AUTOGR A/PHICAL, as from autography. ] 
| Of one's own writing. 
bakeſprarts AUTOMA'TICAL. 4. from automaton. ] 


Having the power of moving itſelf. 


2 AUTO'MATON. J [a#riy:ln.] A machine 


neſs. that hath the power of motion within itſelf, 
Jen Jonſon. a Wilkins 
AUTO/MATOUS. 4. [from automaton. ] 
Roſcommis . Having in itſelf the power of motion. | 
Southern. | Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
er, Lat.] AUTO NOM. J. Lau ro. The living 
Brew" according to one's mind and preſcription Not 
t, Latin.] in uſe. * 5 ks wn 8,44 
AUTOPSY. /. [aurolia.] Ocular demon- 
* Halt. ſtration. Nen | 4 Ray. 
uthenticals) AUTO'PTICAL, 2. [from autephy.] Per- 
procure au- ceived by one's o ey Beroun. 
Seutb. AUTOPTIeALLx. ad. [from autoptical.] 
om — « By means of one's own eyes. Brown, 


— 


AWA 


ſon of the year ſummer and _— 
- P CS 3 1 
AUTUMNAL. 2. [from autumn. ] Belonging 
to autumn. Donne. 


AVU'LSION. .. [avulfio, Lat.] The act of 
pulling one thing from another, Pbilips. 
AUXE'SIS. ſ. [Lat.] Exornation; amplifica- 


tion. 
AUXLLIAR. 2 J [from ayxilivm, Latin.] 
AUXTLIARY. elper ; aſſiſtant, South. 
AUXTLIAR. as from auxilium, Latin. ] 
AUXILIARY. | Ada, helping. 
Milton. Dryden. 
AUXTLIARY Vb. A verb that helps to 
conjugate other verbs. Watts. 
AUXILIA'TION, /. [from auxiliatus, Lat. ] 
Help; aid. 1 x 
To AWA'IT. V. ds [from a and waits 


1. To expect 3 to wait for. air fax. 
2. To attend; to be in ſtore fog. Rogers. 


A WAIT. /. [from the verb.] Ambuſh. Spenſer. 
To AWAKE. v. a. pe ccian, Saxon. 8 


I. To rouſe out of ſleep, Taki Ard 
2. To raiſe from any ſtate n 
3. To put into new action. ope. 


To AWAKE. Vs N. To break from fl 3 to 
ceaſe to ſleep. Shakeſpeare. 


not ſleeping. Dryden 
To AWAKEN. See AWAKE. 


To AWARD. v. a. [peapvis, Saxon. ] 
1. To adjudge ; to give any thing by a judi- 
cial ſentence. Collier. 
2. To judge; to determine. Pope. 
AWARD. /. [from the verb.] Judgment; 
ſentence ; determination. Auadiſen. 
AWA RE. ad. [zepanan, Sax.] — 


atrentive. | tterbury. 
To AWA'RE, v. , To beware; to be cau- 
tious. P ar adiſe Leſt. 
AWA x. ad. Iapez, Saxon.] h 
1. Abſent, " Ben TJonſen. 


2, From any place or perſon, Shakeſpeare. 


3 Let us 80. Shake ares 
4. Begone. Smith. 
5. Out of one's own hand. Tillotſon. 


AWE. h. [eze, Saxon. ] Reverential fear; re- 
verence. South, 
To AWE. v. 4. [from the noun. ]. To ftrike 
with reverence. / * Baton, 
A'WEBAND. ſ. A check. 3 
AWF UI. as from awe and full, ] 2 ' 
1. That which ſtrikes with awe, or fills With 
reverence, | FIR 
2. Worſhipful; inveſted with dignity. "Shak 


, * 


3. Struck with awe; timorous. Nutte. 
rential manner. © -Southa. 
A'WFULNESS: f. yu aft te 
I. _ quality 5 inn W . 


2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with awe, Taylor. 


D AWHA'PE. v. 4. Fo ftrike ; to confound. 


. Hubberd's Tale. 


1 AWHILE. 


* 


Milton. © 


AWR 


aunty awkward.) qe * — 
AWKWARD. . [pam, Saxon. ] 


Inelegant 3 unpolite z I Shak 
=. Unready ; 3 GEN DP. 
3. Peryerie; untoward. . 1 


Clumſil unreadily ; ine y. 
25 : Sidney Prior. Watts. 
AWKWARDNESS. J. [from eie in. 
elegance; want of Lad ory 
AWL. . [=le, ale — Sax. ] A pointed ar- 
ment to Mortimer. 
A'WLESS. a. [from awe, and the * fe] 
1. Wanting reverence. Dryden. 
2. Wanting the power of cauſing reverence. 
' Shakeſpeare. 
AWME. . A Dutch meaſure anſwering to what 
in England is called a tierce, or one ſeventh 
of an Engliſh ton. Arbuthnot. 
A'WNING. /. A cover ſpread over a boat or 
veſſel to keep off the weather. Robinſon Cruſoe. 
AWO RE. The preterite from awake, 
AWO'RK. ad. [from a and work. ] On work ; 
in a ſtate of labour. 
AWORKING. 2d. [from awork.] In the ſtate 
of working. H 
AWR“. ad. [from à and wry. ] 
1+ Not in a ſtraight direction; obliquely. Milt. 
23. Aſquint; with oblique vigzon. Denham. 
3. Not level; unevenly. Brerewood. 


AY. ad. | 


erd's Tale. 


AZU 


4. Not equally between two points. | Pope, 
Not in a right ſtate ; perverſely, . 

K. . Sax, Saxon. ] t con- 
4 55 _ long handle and a metal head, with 

A ge. Dry 
AXILLAR. 17 [from axilla, Lat, 15 
AXTLLARY. I longing to the armpit, Brow, 
AXIOM. /. [ axioma, Latin, ] A Propoſition 


evident at, = Hooker, 
AXIS. ſ. [axis, J The line, real or ima. 

ginary, t paſſes through any * 2 

which it may revolve. Bent 
AXLE. 17 axis, Latin. The” ky 
A'XLE-TREE. & which paſſes through the 


mid of the wheel, on which the circumydly. 
tions of the wheel are performed. Shak. Milt, 
rhaps from ais, Lat.] Yes. Shel, 
AYE. wil apa Saxon; ag] Always; to eter. 
nity ; 9 ever. Phils, 
A'Y GREEN. . The ſame with bouſcleek, 
A'YRY, a. [See Als v. 
A'ZIMUTH. /. b 
I. The azimuth of the ſun, or of a ſtar, is an 
arch between the meridian of the place and 
any given vertical line. 
2. Magnetical azimuth, is an arch of the ho. 
rizon contained between the ſun's azimuth 
circle and the magnetical meridian. 
3. Azimuth PAs is an inſtrument uſed at 
ſea for finding the ſun's magnetical azimut, 
AZURE. a. ones, Fr. Tikes: faint blue. Newt, 


B. 


B A B 


pronounced by preſſing the whole 
5 2 of the lips together, and forcing 
a 9 them open with a ſtrong breath. 
BAA. ſ. [ See the verb.] The cry of a ſheep, 
To BAA. v. n. [balo, Lat.] To cry like a ſheep, 
To BA'BBLE., V. Io [ en, German.] 


1. To prattle like a child. Prior. 
2. To talk idly. Arbutbnot. Prior. 
3. To tell ſecrets. L' Eftrange. 
4. To tall. much. Prior. 
BA'BBLE. ſ. [babil, Fr.] Idle talk ; ſenſeleſs 
ttie. Shake re. 


pra ſpea 
BA'BBLEMENT. þ 4 [from babble.) Senſeleſs 


„i. üb 71 

5 A ke 2 ſecrets. Fairy Queen, 
BABE. / Lille, Wan. An infant of of either 
BAVERY. [from babe.] Finery to 2255 N 
ann. as > [from date } Childifh 


BAC 
BABO'ON. . [ baboun, F r.] A monkey of 
the largeſt kind, Aadiſms 


BA'BY. 5 See Banz. ] 
1. A child; an infant. 
2. A ſmall image in imitation of a child, 
* girls play with. Stilling feet 
BA'CCATED. a. [baccatus, Lat.] Beſet with 
pearls; having many berries. 
* ANA LIAN. f. [from bacchanalis, 
A drunkard. 
BACCE, ANALS. .. [bacchanalia, Lat.] The 
drunken feaſts of Bacchus. Pipts 
BA'CCHUS BOLE.. L. A flower; in ch). 
miſtry, the tendency of one body to unite it- 
ſelf to another. 
BACCIFEROUS. 4. Berry- bearing. kg. 
BACHELOR. . [ baccalaureus, Latin. ] 
1. A man unmarried, Dry 
2+ A man who re bee 


3. A knight of the loweſt order. 
BACHELORS Button, J. Campion; an herb. 
cee ; 


| r | 


P pe. 1 8 Q ; 

1 8A'CHELORSHIP.” .. I from N The 
2 condition of a 3 8 i 
n BACK. / [bac, bac, Saxon. | 
Dryden, 1. The binder part of the body. Bacon. 

TH 2. Theouter part of the hand when it is ſhut. 

; : | ; onnees 

—_ . Partof the body which requires clothes. Loc. 
2 1 The fear. Clarendon. 


„The place behind. Dryden. 
s. The part of any thing out of fight. Bacon. 
7. The thick part of any tool oppoſed to the 


15 2 - edge, Arbuthnat. 
ugh the BACK, ad. {ons the noun. ] 


1. To the place whence one came. Raleigh. 
2. Backward from the preſent itation. Ad 
3. Behind; not coming forward. Blackmore. 


, . 4. Toward things paſt. Burnet. 
ö Phat r 5. Again; in return. Shake [peargs 
84 4. 6. Again; a ſecond time. Diden. 
* To BACK. v. a. 
1. To mount a horſe. Shakeſpeare. 
ar. 2. To break a horſe. Roſcommon. 
w is an 3- To place upon the back. Shakeſpeare. 
Pace and 4. To maintain; to ſtrengthen. - __ 
To juſtify ; to ſupport. e. 
f the bo. ö. To 33 * HEE 
a » BA'CKBITE. v. a. [from back and bite. ] 
To cenſure or reproach the abſent. Shakeſp. 
nt uſed x Ws A'CKBITER. . [from backbite.] A privy 
azimuth, calumniator ; cenſurer of the abſent. South, 
ue. Neun. BB ACKCA'RRY. The act of having on the 
back. ; * Cowel. 
BACKDO'OR. ſ. [from back and door. ] The 
door behind the houſe. Atterbury. 
ö BA'CKED./. [from bac. ] Having a back. Dry. 
An enemy in ſecret. South, 
BACKGA'MMON, . [from bach gammon, 
Welch, a little battle. ] A play or game with 
dice and tables, n 1 7 
BACK HOUSE. /. [from back and bouſe.] The 
buildings behind the chief part of the houſe. Car. 
monkey of piece of armour which covers the back. Camd. 
Addi 00 BA'CCROOM. . A room behind. Mexon. 
8ACKSIDE. /. [from back and fide} : 
1. The hinder part of any thing. exwtone 
ff a child, 2. The hinder part of any animal. * 
5 illingffe. 3+ The yard or ground behind a bouſe. Mort. 
Beſet with o BACKSLIDE. v. a. [from back and ſlide. ] 
To fall off, | eremia b. 
acchanalia, þACKSLIDER. ſ. [from backſlide. ] An apo- 
ſtate, Proverbs. 
Lat.] The ACKSTAFF. /. [from back and taff; becauſe, 
Pope. in taking an obſervation, the obſerver's back is 
; in «y- turned towards the ſun.] An inſtrument uſe- 
to unite it ful in taking the ſun's altitude at ſea. 
| ACKSTA'IRS, /. The private ſtairs in the 
go , * 0 Bo , 1 Bacon. 
atin· a AYS. ſ. [from back and ſtay.] Ropes 
Dry which keep 8 from . Lines 
b A CKSWORD. {; [from back and feord-] A 
Aſeban. — bee one ſharp edge. 
| ARD. 7. ad. [back and 
; an herd- A KWARDS. . Wig mann 
CHELOB- 1. Wich the back forward; contrary to for- 


Wards, Gen * ix. 


BAG 


x Toward the back; not forwards, Fawn, 


3». On the back. : rydens 
4. From the preſent ſtation to the place be- 

| * een Sba e. 
. Y ewtones 

. Toward — paſt. South. 


7. Reflectively. Davies. 


8. From a better to a worſe ſtate. D »'\ 


10. Perverſely. Shakeſpeare. 
BACKWARD. a 
1. Unwilling ; averſe, Atterbury, 
2. Heſitating. 3 Shakeſpeare. 


3. Sluggiſh; dilatory. attie 
4. Dull; not quick or apprehenſive. South. 
BA'CKWARD. /. The things paſt. Shake 


” 


BA'CEWARDLY. ad. [from backsvar 7 
1. Unwillingly; averſely. Sidney. 
2. Perverſely. . * Shakeſpeares 
BACKWARDNESS. ſ. [from backward.] 
Dulneſs; ſluggiſhneſs. Atterbury. 
BA'CON. /. The fleſh of a hog ſalted and dried. 
Dryden. 


BAD. a. [quaad, Dutch. J 


1. III; not good. Pope. 
2. Vicious; corrupt. Prior. 


3. Unfortunate; unhappy. 
4. Hurtful ; unwholeſome. 


| A2. 
5. Sick. 0 


BAD. Bans. 


BADGE. ſ. [bojulamentum, low Latin. ] 
1. A mark or cognizance worn. Atterbury. 
2. A token by which one is known. Fairfax. 
3. The mark of any thing. Dryden. 
To BADGE. v. a. To mark. Shak Go 
BA'DGER. ſ. A brock; a beaſt that lives in 
the ground, rYOWNnes 


 BA'DGER. . [bajulo, to carry, Lat.] One that 


buys corn and victuals in one place, and car- 
ries it to another. | Cowel. 
BA'DLY. ad. Not well. 
BADNESS. /. Want of good qualities. Addiſone 
To BAFFLE. v. a. [beffler, French. ] 


1. To elude. South. 
2. To confound, Dryden. 
Jo To cruſh, Allison. 
BAFFLE. J. Ton the verbs] A deer, 
outÞhs 


 BA'FFLER. ſ. [from baffe.] He that puts to 


confuſion. Government of the Tongues 
BAG. h [belze, Saxon. ] = 

1, A ſack, or pouch. South. 

2. That part of animals, in which ſome par- 

ticular juices are contained, as the poiſons of 


vipers. Dryden. 

3+ An ornamental purſe of filk tied to men's 
ir. ien. 

4. A term uſed to ſignify quantities; as a 64g 

of pepper. 8 

To BAG. v. 4. [from the noun. 1 
1. To put into a bag. Dryden. 
2. To load with a bag. Dryden. 


To BAG. v. n. To ſwell like a full bag. Dryd- 
BAGATE'LLE. ſ. [bagatelle, Fr.] A trifle. 
Not Engliſh. Prior. 

BAG GAG E. he [ baggage, French. ] 
I 2 NN 1. The 


4 —_— —— 
— a > ito edn 3c. * —————ů —-— 


- = ; 4 124 8 
B A L- 5 


1. The furniture of an umz 
2. A worthleſs woman. 4 
BA'GNIO. /. ſ[bagn, Ital.] A houſe fo 


f bathing ſweating. = ; Arbuthndt. 
BA'GPIPE. ſ. [from bag and pi NB. mu- 
fical inftrument, conſiſting of a rn bag, 
and pipes. Addiſcn. 


BA'GPIPER. g. [from bagpipe.] One that 
plays on a vl, N v eare. 


BAIL. ſ. Bail is the freeing or ſetting at liberty 


one arreſted or impriſoned upon action either 
civil or criminal, under ſecurity taken for his 


To BAIL. Us fo [from the noun. ] 
1. To give bail for another. 
2. To admit to ball. Clarendon. 
BATLABLE. #. [from bail.] That may be 
ſet at li by bail. | 
 BA'ILIFF, /. [bailtiey French. 
1. A ſubordinate officer. Aadiſon. 
2. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to execute 
arreſts 


I . Bacon. 
T. An under- ſteward of a manor. — 
BATLIWICK. . [ baillie, and ic, Sax. ] The 

place or juriſdiction of a baliff. Hale. 
Te BAIT. Vs As [ baran, Saxon, ] | 

i. To put meat to tempt animals. Ray. 
* LEG give meat to one's ſelf, or horſes, on 

on the road. A — Queen. 
To BAIT. v. a. [from battre, French. ] 
1. To ſet dogs upon. Shakeſpeare. 
2: To clap the wings. Shak oeare. 
To BAIT. v. n. [from abate.] To ſtop at any 
| ; P aradiſe Loft. 


place for refreſhment. 
BAIT. ſ. 7 
1. Meat ſet to allure animals to a ſnare. 
| i „ 
2. A temptation; an enticement. Addiſon. 
3. A refreſhment on a journey. 
BAIZE. 1 A kind of coarſe open eloth. 
To BAKE. v. a. BE Saxon. 
1. To heat any i 8 in a cloſe . Tſaiab. 
2. To harden in the fire, 
3. To harden with heat. Dryden. 
To BAKE. D. Ne a s 
1. To do the work of baking. Shakeſpeare. 
* 2. To be baked. | Shakeſpeare. 
BA'KEHOUSE. /. A place for baking bread. 
BAKER. /. [from to bake. ] He whole trade is 
to bake. | Scuth. 
BA'LANCE. f. [balance, Fr.] 
1. A pair of ſcales. 
2. The act of comparing two things. A:terb. 
3. The overplus of weight. Baton. 


4. That which is wanting to make two parts 


of an account even. 
P ope. 


5. Equipoiſe. 
6. The beating part of a watch. Locke. 
7. In aſtronomy, one of the ſigns, Libra. 
' To BALANCE. v. a. [balancer, rd 
1. To weigh in a balance. L 2 
2. To counterpoiſe. roten. 
3. To regulate an account. Locke. 
4+ To pay that which is wanting. Prior. 
To BALANCE. vn. To hefitate 5 to fluc- 
© tuates ' 15 Loc le. 


. BALCONY. 


— 


Bacon. 


— 


BAL 


BA'LANCER. . [from balance.] The perſon 
that weighs. 3 
BA'LASS Ruby. ſ. [balas, Fr.] A kind of ruby. 
+ | balcon, Fr.] A frame of 
wood, or ſtone, before the window of a room, 
BALD. As [ bal, Welch, ] * 
Y 1. Without hair. Addiſen, 
2. Without natural covering. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Unadorned; 2 den, 
4. Stripped; without dignity. Shakeſpeare, 
BA'LDERDASH. J. Rude 3 * 
ToBA'LDERDASH. v. a. To adulterate liquor, 
BA'LDLY. ad. [from bald.] Nakedly ; mean. 


ly; ,inelegantly. 


 BA'LDMONY. ſ. Gentian ; a plant. 


BA'LDNESS. /. ¶ from bald.] 
1. The want of hair. | 


2+ The loſs of hair. Swift, 
3. Meanneſs of writing. | 
BA'LDRICK. . 
Is A girdle. Pope. 
2. The zodiack. 8 r 


BALE. /. [balle, Fr. ] A bundle of goods. Modu. 
BALE. . [ bel, Sax. ] Miſery. Fairy uten. 
To BALE. v. a. To make up into a bundle, 


BA'LEFUL. a. [from bale.] 


1. Sorrowful; fad. _ Paradiſe Ly. 
2. Full of miſchief. F Keen. Dryden. 
fully ; miſchievouſly. 
BALK. /. [balk, Dutch.] A great beam. 
BALK. ſ. A ridge of land left unploughed. 
To BALK. v. a. [See the noun. ] 
1. To diſappoint ; to fruſtrate. 
2. To miſs any thing. Draytm, 
3. To omit. | Shakeſpeare, 
BA'LKERS. ſ. Men who give a fign which 
way the ſhoal of herrings is. Carew, 
BALL. J. [bei, Daniſh. ] 
1. Any thing made in a round form. Hows, 


Pri. 


2. A round - thing to play with. Sidney. 
3. A globe, | Glanville 
4+ A globe borne as an enfign of ſovereignty. 


Bactn, 
5. Any part of the body that approaches to 
roundneſs. Peac ban. 
BALL. /. [bal, French, ] An entertainment af 
dancing. Swiſt. 
BA'LL 3D. ſ. [balade, Fr.] A ſong. Watt, 
To BA'LLAD. v. a. To make or ſing ballads 
| | " © Shakeſpearts 
BA'LLAD-SINGER. ſ. One whoſe employ- 
ment is to ſing ballads in the ſtreets. Ga 
BA'LLAST. /. [Z allaße, Dutch. ] Something put 
at the bottom of the ſhip to keep it ſteady. il. 
To BA'LLAST. v. a. 
1, To put a weight at the bottom of a ſhip. l. 


2. To keep any. thing ſteady, Dore. 
BALLETT TE. ſ. [ballette, Fr.] A dance. 
BA'LLIARDS. ſ. Billiards. Spenſer 

. BALLOON, 


BALLO'ON. 5 J. Lballin, French] 
1. A large round ſhort necked veſſel uſed in 
chemiſtry. > 
2+ A ball placed on a pillar. 
3+ A ball of paſteboacd, ſtuffed * — 


adiſe Lift, 
. Dryden, 
| Soirow- 


beam. 
ughed, 


Prin, 
Draytmn, 
bakeſpeare, 
fign which 
Carew. 


1. Howe. 
Sidney, 
Glanville, 
ſovereignty. 
Bacin. 
oaches to 

T Pacha 
tainment of 
Swiſt 

ng. . atts, 
ſing ballads 
Shakeſpearte 
oſe enploy- 
ets. Gays 
»mething put 
ſteady. Wik. 


fa ſhip. Wilt. 


Deanne 


BAN 


buſtible- muy which is ſhot up ins the air, 
and.then burſts 5 
BALLOT. er French. 1 
1. A little or ticket uſed in giving votes. 
2. The act of voting by ballot. 
To BA'LLOT. v. n+ [balleter, Fr.] To chooſe 
by balls, without open declaration of the vote. 
We ottone Swift . 
BALLOTA'TION. /. [from bali. ] The at 
of voting by ballot. | Motton. 
BALM. 7 Lbaume, F rench.] 
1. The ſap or juice of a ſhrub, remarkably 
odoriferous. den. 
2. Any valuable or fragrant 3 bak. 
3. Any _ that ſooths or mitigates pain. 


Shakeſpeare. 
BALM. 


4 . The name of a plant. 
BALM Mint. ; Miller 


BALM of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the balſam tree. 

2. A plant remarkable for the ſtrong balla- 
mick ſcent of its leaves. 


To BALM. v. a. Y 5 rom the noun noun. ] 
1. To anoint with balm. hak 
2. To ſooth; to mitigate. "Shake 
BA'LMY. as. {from balm. 
1. Having the qualities of balm. . Milton. 
2. Producing balm. | 
3. Soothing z ſoft. .. Dryden. 
4. Fragrant ; odoriferous. Dryden. 
5. Mitigating ; aſſuaſive. Shakeſpeare. 
BA'LNEARY. ſ. [ Polnearium, Latin; ] A 


BALNEA'TION. /, [from balneum, Latin, ] 
The act of bathing. Brown. 
BA'LNEATORY.. 4. 
Belonging to a bath. 
BAL SAM. /. [balſanum, Lat.] Ointment ; 
unguent. Denham. 
BA'LSAM Apple. An Indian plant. 
BALSA MIC AL. 2 a. Unctuous; mitigat- 
BALSA'MICK. ing. ' Hale. 
BALUSTRA'DE: ſ. Rows of little turned 
pillars, called baluſters. 
LANDON J. An Indian plant of the reed 
nd, 
To BAMBO'OZLE., v. 4. To deceive ;_ to 
impoſe upon. A low word. Arbutbnot. 
BAMBO'OZLER. /. A cheat. Arbutbnot. 
BAN. ſ. [ban, Teutonick, ] 
1. Publick notice giz 1 6 any thing cel. 
2. A curſe; exco Raleigb. 
Jo burg XA * Milton. 
4. Ban of the empire; a-publick cenſure b 
which the privileges of ne prince — 
ſu ſpended, H. ow el . 
7e BAN. v. 4. [bannen, Dutch. ] To curſe ; 
to execrate, . Knolles. 
BA N AN Tree. Pune. 
BAND. 94 Lende, Dutch. ] 
1. A'tye ; a bandage. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A chain by which any animal is kept in 
reſtraint, D/ yden. 
3- Any union or connexion. © Shake/prare. 
4+ Any thing bound round another. Bacon. 
5. Acompany of perſons Joined together. Tat. 


[ Salncatorius, Latin. 


To BAND. v. 4. 


dathing- room. Brown... 


B A N 


6. In architecture. Any flat low en 
faſcia, face, or plinth. 

from the noun.] 

1. To unite toge — ein 


2. To bind over with a band. 
BA'NDAGE. ſ. [ bandage, French. ] 
1. Something bound over another. Addiſon. 


2. The fillet or roller wrapped ove# a wound- 
ed member. 


 BANDBOX.//. [from band and box. ] A light 
box uſed for bands and other things of ſmall - 


weight, Addiſon. 
BAN ELT. 1. [bandeler, Fr.] Any flat 
moulding or — 


BA'NDIT. in the plural bandite7. 
BAnDrTTO. 50 [ 


| BANDOG. from band and A maſ- 
r ag) 


heſpeare. 

BA'NDOLEERS. /. | bandouliers,” French. 
Small wooden LE covered with 
each of them containing powder that is a ſuf- 
ficient charge for a muſket. 


BA'NDROL. , [bandersl, Fr.] A little flag 


or ſtreamer. 


BA'NDY. ſ. ¶ from bander, Fr.] A club 


turned round at bottom for ſtriking a ball. 
To BA'NDY. Vs d. 


1. To beat to and fro, or from one to another. 


© Blackmore. 

2. To give and take reciprocally, Shakeſp. 
3. To agitate ; to toſs about. „ 
To BAND. Us Ne 10 contend. Hudibras. 
BANDYLEG. /. [from bander, French.] A 


crooked leg. - Swift. 
BA'NDYLEGGED. a, [ from bandyleg. ] 
Dr crooked legs. | 
1. Ra Addiſon. 


2» Miſchief; 3 ruin. Hooker. 


To BANE. Us d. To poiſon. Shakeſpeare. 
BA'NEFUL. as . 


2». Deſtructive. | Ben On. 


RD Poiſonous. 'S 30 
BA'NEFULNESS. /. 3 Poiton- 


ouſneſs ; deſtructiveneſ:. 
BA'NEWORT. . Deadly AVE: 


To BANG. v. a. 1 vengolen, Dutch. ] v 


1. To beat; to thump. Howel. 
2. To handle roughly. Shakeſpeare. 
BANG. ſ. [ from the verb.] A blow; 3. 2 
H. 


thump. 


To BA'NISH. v. 4. 7 rs French. ] | 
1. Tocondemn to leave his own country. Sb. 


2. To drive awa Tillotſon. 
BA'NISHER. . [from baniſb.] He that forces 


another from his own country. Shakeſpeare. 
BA'NISHMENT. /. 


1. The act of baniſhing another. 

2. The ſtate of being baniſhed; exile. Dryd. 
BANK. /. [ banc, Saxon. ] 

1. The earth riſing on each fide of a . 


Cra 
2. Any heap of earth yiled up. KH 
3- A bench of rowers. 


1 5 4. A 


* 


Boda. 


leather, 


3 | 


as I'S; 
4+ A place where money is laid up to be called 


_ for occaſionally, South. 
5. The company of perſons concerned in ma- 
naging a joint ſtock of monex. 8 

To BANK. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lay up money in a bank. | 

2. To incloſe with banks. * Thomſon. 


BANK BILL. .. [from bank and bill.] A 
- note for money laid up in a bank, at the fight 


of which the money is paid. Swift, 
BANKER. f. [from bank.] One that traf- 
. - ficks in money. 'D . 


BANKRUPT. @. [bangueroute, French. ] In 
debt beyond the r of payment. 
BA'NKRUPT. /. A man in debt beyond the 
power of Bacon. Calamy. Pope. 
To BANKRUPT. v. a. To break; to dif- 
able one from ſatisfying his creditors. Hamm. 
BANKRUPTCY. . from bankrupt. ] 
1. The ſtate of a man broken, or bankrupt. 
2. The act of declaring one's ſelf bankrupt. 
BANNER. ſ. [ banniere, French. 
1. A flag; a ſtandard. Milton. 
2. A ſtreamer borne at the end of a lance. 
BANNERET. f. {from banner.] A knight 
made in the field. Camden. 
BA'NNEROL. ſ. from banderole, Fr.] A 
little flag or ſtreamer. Caniden. 
BA'NNIAN. /. A man's undreſs or morning 


gown. 
 BANNOCK. /. A kind of oaten or peaſe 
meal k. 1 
BAN UET. ſ. [bang et, Fr. A ſeaſt. ob. 
To BA Wi. b. 2 To treat any one — 
5 feaſts. | | ayward. 
T7 BANQUET. Vo The To feaſt ; to fare 
daintily. ; © » South, 
BA'NQUETER. /. [from banquet. ] | 
1. A feafter ; one that lives deliciouſly. 
2. He that makes feaſts. : | 
BA'NQUET-HOUSE. 7 fe [bargnet and 
- BAANQUETING-HOUSE. 5 heuſe.] A houſe 
- Where banquets are kept. Dryden. 
 BANQUE'TTE. ſ. A ſmall bank at the foot 
of the parapet. ; 
BA'NSTICKLE. ſ. A ſmallfifh; aftickleback. 
To BANTER. v. a. [badiner, French.] To 
play upon; to rally, LE ange. 
BANTER. . [from the verb.] Ridicule 


_ raillery. L' Fftrange. 
A'NTERER. ſ. [from banter.] One char 


banters. \ L'E range. 
BANTLING. ſ. ¶bairnling. ] A little Ji 1. 
BAPTISM. baptiſnus, Lat. Ga Nrie te 
1. Baptiſm is given by water, and that pre- 
ſeript form of words which the church of 
Chriſt does uſe. 90 Hooker. 
2. Baptiſm is often taken in Scripture for 
ſuſterings. De Luke. 
* BAPTISMAL. a. [from boptiſm.] Of or 
pertaining to baptiſm. Hammond. 
BA'PTIST. ſ. [| baptifle, Fr. Bagrign;.] Be 
that adminiſters baptiſm. ilton. 
BA'PTISTERY. ſ. [baptifterivm, Lat.] The 


niſtered. Addiſon. 
To BAPTIZE. Vs fs [baptiſer, French, from 


place where the facrament of baptiſm is admi- 


BAR 


q Sarl. ] To chtiſten; to adminiſter 
ſacrament of baptiſm. Milton. Roger:. 
BAPTTZ ER. y. [from to baptize.] One 
that chriſtens ; one that adminiſters baptiſt, 
BAR. fe [ barre, French. 
1. A piece of wood laid croſs a paſſage to hin- 


der entrance, Exodus. 
2. A bolt. Nebemiab. 
Jo Any obſtacle. Daniel. 


4. A rock or bank at the entrance of a har. 

bour. ee 
Any thing uſed for prevention. Hooker, 
The place where cauſes of law are tried. D-. 

7. An incloſed place in a tavern, where the 


8. In law. A peremptory exception againſt 


a demand or plea. Cowel. 


9. Any thing by which any ſtructure is held 
together. . | | Jonab. 
10. Bars, in muſich, are ſtrokes drawn per- 
pendicularly acrofs the lines of a piece of mu- 
ſick ; uſed to regulate the beating or meaſure 
of muſical time. 

BAR-SHOT. . Two half bullets joined to- 
gether by an iron ba. | 


To BAR. v. 4. [from the noun.] | 
1. To faſten or ſhut any thing with a bolt, or 
bar. | . 2 Swift. 
2. To hinder; to obſtrucßt. Shakeſpeare, 
b Nah. 
4. To ſhut out from. . . Dryden, 
5. To exclude from a claim. Hooker, 
6. To prohibit. Addiſon. 
7. To except. Shakeſpeare. 
8. To hinder a ſuit. Dryden, 


BARB. . Lbarba, a beard, Latin.] 
1. Any thing that grows in the place of the 
beard. b 2 | Walton. 
2. The point that ſtands backward in an ar- 
OW. 5 8 | Pope. 
3. The armour fot horſes. Hayward, 

BARB. ſ. ¶ contracted from Barbary.] A 
Barbary horfe.  * ene 

To BARB, Us As [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſhave; to drefs out the beard. Shakeſp: 
2. To furniſh horſes with armour. Dryden. 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. Philips. 

BA'RBACAN. ſ. [barbacane, French. 

I. A fortification placed before the walls of a 

town. | Spenſer. 

2. An opening in the wall through which the 
s are levelled. 


BARBA'DOES Cherry. Cg Lats] A 


pleafant tart fruit in the Weſt Indies. 
BARBA'DOES Tar. A bituminous ſubſtance, 


differing little from petroleum. Woodward. 
BARBA'RIAN. .. 
1x. A man uncivilized ; a ſavage. Stillingf 
2. A foreigner. | . 
3. A man without pity, ilips. 
BARBARIAN. a. Savage. Pape. 


BARBA RICK. As [ barbaricts, Latin. ] Fo- 
reign ; far-fetched ; perhaps, wrought in fret- 
work. Milton. 


BA! RBARISM. . er Latin.] 


contrary to the purity of 
"Y TE 5 peda. 
2+ Ignorance 


1. A form of ſpeee 
languages 


bolt, or 
Swift, 
Reſpeare. 
idney. 
Dryden, 
Hooker. 
Addiſon. 
keſpeare. 


Dryden. | 


e of the 
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in an ar- 

P ope. 
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akeſpearts 
op ih 1uips. 
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in.] Fo- 
ht in fret- 
Milton. 
tin. ] 
e purity of 
Dryden. 
Ignorance 


BAR 


2, Ignoranct of arts; want of 3 Dad. 
80 Brutality; ſavageneſs of manners; inci- 
. 8 of heart. Shakeſpeare. 


1. Sav incl ility. 
2. Cruelty; 3 Clarendon. 
43 Impurity of ſpeech. Sqoift. 


BA'RBAROUS. a. [ barbare, French. 
1. Ignorant of civility ; ſavage; uncivilized. 


Davies. 
2. Unacquainted with arts. Dryden. 
3- Cruel; inhuman, 


1. Without knowledge or arts. 
2. In a manner conrar 0 te rle oc 
Stepney . 
3. Cruelly; inhum Spectator. 
BA'RBAROUSNESS. /. | [from OI. } 


1. Incivility of manners. Temple. 
2. Impurity of language. Brerewood. 
3. Cruelty. Hale. 


To BA'RBECUE, v. 4. Todreſs a hog whole, 
by broiling. Pope. 
BA'RBECUE. . A hog dreſt whole. 
BA'RBED. particip. a. [from to barb, 
1. Furniſhed with armour. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Bearded; 3 Jagged with hooks. Milton. 
found in rivers. 
BA'RBER. . [from to barb.] A man who 
ſhaves the beard. Motten. 
To BARBER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
dreſs out; to powder. Shakeſpeare. 
BA'RBER-CHIRURGEON. ſ. A man who 
joins the practice of ſurgery to the barber's 
trade. Wiſeman. 
BA'RBER-MONGER. ſ. A fop decked out 
by his barber, _ Shakeſpeare, 
BA RBERRT. /. [barbaris, Lat.] Pipperidge 


buſh. ortimers 


BARD. ſ. [bardd, — A poet. Spenſer, 


BARE. a. [bane, Saxon. 
1. Naked; without covering. 
2. Uncovered i in reſpect. 
3+ Unadorned ; plain; ſimple. Spenſer. 
4+ Detected; without concealment. len. 
5. Poor; wichout plenty. — 
6. Mere. * Suuths 
7+ Threadbare ; much worn. | 
8. Not united with any thing elſe. Hooker. 
To BARE, Vs A» from the adjective.] To 
tri Bacon. 


Addi iſon. 
Clarendon. 


p. 
BARE. preterite of to bear. 
BAREBONE. /. [from bare and Bone. ] Lean, 
BAREFA'CED. as 
I. With the face naked; not maſked. Shak. 
2. Shameleſs ; unreſerved. Clarendon. 
BAREFA'CEDLY. ad. [ from barefaced. ] 
Openly ; ſhameleſsly ; without diſguiſe. Locke. 
PAREF 'CEDNESS. 4. 1 barefaced.] 
Effrontery aſſurance; audaciouſneſs. 
BA' REFOO Tp 4. [from bare and foot. ] With- 
out ſhoes. Addiſon. 
BAREFO'OTED. as Wanting ſhoes. Sidn 
JAREHEADED. @+ | from bare apd.be 71 


Valton. 


BAR 
Uncovered in . 
BARELY. ad. bare. 
5. e | (hom ov 


2. Merely 3 


BAREN E38. > from bare. 
1. — Ta 1 Shake 
Sbal 
3» Poverty. — 12 
4. Meanneſs of clothes. 


2. Leanneſs. 
BARGAIN. ſ. [bargaigne, 2 
concerning 


1. A contract or agreement ſale. 
Bacon. 

2. The thing bought or ſold, L'Eſtrange. 

3. Stipulation, Bacon. 


4. An unexpected reply, W 
5. An event; an upſhot. 
Addiſon. 


BARGAINEE. frombargain.] He or ſhe 
that accepts a 12 Cog Gans 


BA'RGAINER. /. from bargain. } The 
perſon who proffers of makes a Earl. + 
BARGE. /. [bargie, Dutch. ] X 
1. A boat for pleaſure. Raleigh. 
2. A boat for —— on rivers. ; 
BA'RGER. /. [from barge.) The manager of 
a barge. - Carew. 
BARK. /. fo [barch, Daniſh. 
1. The rind or covering of a tre. Bacon. 
2+ | Barca, low Lat.] A ſmall ſhip. Granv. 
To BARK. v. 4. [from the noun. } To _ 
trees of their bark. 7. 
To BARK. v. 1. [ can, Saxon. ] 


1. To make the noiſe which a dog makes. 
Cowley. 
2. To clamour at. Shakeſpeare. 
BA'RK-BARED. a. Stripped of the bark. Mort. 
BARKER. /. [from bark.] 
1. One that barks or clamours. Ben Fonſon« 
2. One employed in ftri ping trees. 
BARK V. a. [from bart. ] Conſiſting of bark. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
BARLEY. . A grain of which malt is made, 
BA'RLEYBRAKE. /. A kind of rural play. 


idn 
3 J. [barley and broth.] 


Shakeſpeare. 
BA'RLEYCORN. ſ. [from Barley and ee, 
A grain of barley. Tickel, 


BARM. ſ. [burm, Welch. ] Yeaſt; the ferment 
put into drink to make it work. 'Shakeſpeares 
BA' RMV. a. [from borm. ] Coney 1 0 


BARN. ſ. [benn, Saxon. ] A place 4 — 
for laying up any ſort of grain, hay, or ſtray. 
One 
BA'RNACLE. ſ. [beann, a child, Far 
an oak. 3 „ ann en 
poſed N 
BARO'METER. [. . 6.5. and i 
A machine for ing the weight Leu the 45. 
moſphere, and the variations in it, in order chief · 
ly to determine the changes of the weather. 
8 a. F from * 
Relating to the barometer. Derbams 
BARON. 


ry | 
Arbutbnot. 
To 5 v. n. To make a contract for 
. 


enn 


r * Vo & —_ =_ 


BAR 
'BA'RON. .. [baro, Latin.] 


1. A degree of nobility next to a viſcount- 
2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the ex- 


chequer 
3 There are alfo barons of the cinque-ports, 
that have places in the lower houſe of parlia- 
ment. 

4. Baron is uſed for the huſband in relation to 
his wife. Cowvel. 
5. A baron of beef is when the two firloins are 
not cut aſunder, Die. 

BA'RONAGE. /. [from baron.] The dignity 
of a baron. 

„ ogg . [baroneſſa, Italian. A baron 8 

ady 


 BA'RONET. { f of baron and et, diminutive 


termination. ] The loweſt degree of honour 
that is hereditary ; it is below a baron, and 
above a knight. 
BA'RONY. 7 [baronnie, Fr.] That honour 
or lordſhip taat gives title to a baron. Corvel. 
BA'ROSCOPE. "a ln get and g rer. An 
inſtrument to e weight of the atmo- 
ſphere. 5 Arbuthnot. 
BARRAC AN. FE bouracan, Fr.] A ſtrong 
thick kind of camelot. 
BA'RRACK. ſ. [baracca, Span.] Building to 
lodge ſoldiers. 
BA RRATOR. /. [barrateur, old Fr. cheat. ] 
A wrangler, and encourager of law-ſuits. Arb. 
BARRATRY. . [from barrator. ] Foul prac- 
tice in law. Hudibras. 
BARREL. ſ. [baril, Welch. ] 
1. A round wooden veſſel to be ſtopped cloſe 
for keeping liquors. | Dryden. 
2. A barrel of wine is thirty - one gallons and 
| a half; of ale, thirty-two gallons; of beer, 
| thirty-fix gallons, and of beer vinegar, thirty- 
four gallons. 5 
3. Any ws hollow, as the barrel of a gun. 
Di gl. 
4. A . Moxon. 
75 BARREL. v. a. To put any thing in a 


barrel. Spenſer. 


BARREL-BELLIED. a. Having a _ belly. 


BA'RREN. 2. [bapne, Saxon. ] 
1. Not prolifick. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Unfruitful ; not fertile; ſterile. Pope. 
3. Not copious; ſcanty. Seoift. 
4. Unmeaning ; uninventive ; dull. Shakeſp. 
BA'RRENLY. ad. from baren. ] Unfruitfully. 
BA'RRENNESS. /. [from barren.} 
1. Want of the 2 of procreation. Milton. 
2. Unfruitfulneſs ; ſterility. Bacon. 
3. Want of invention. Dryden. 
4. Want of matter. Hocker. 
5. In theology, want of ſenſibility, Taylor. 
BARREN-WORT. /. A plant. 
BA'RRFUL. 3. [bar and Full. s - 75 ob- 
ſtructions. eare. 
BARRICAPDE. Fc [barricade, Ficnch, 4 
"n A fortification made to keep off an attack. 
Any ſtop; bar; obſtruction. Denbam. 
To BARRICNDE. v; 4. eee Fr.] To 


* TY aye 


BAS 


fortification ; . 5 


To BARRICA DO. v. a. To A WS 


BA'RRIER. 7 [barriere, French. ] 
1. A barricade; an entrenchment. Pope. 
2. A fortification, or ſtrong place. Srwifi, 


3. A ſtop; an obſtruction. Watts, 
4+ A bar to mark the limits of any place, * 
Ts A boundary. Pepe, 


BA'RRISTER. [from Bar.] A perion 

qualified to p ' the cauſes of clients at the 
bar in the courts of juſtice. _ Blum, 

BA'RROW. /. be hands „Saxon. ] Any car. 
riage moved by d, as a band-barrow, a 
wheel-barrow. - Gay, 

BARROW. . [ benz, Saxon. ] A hog, 

To BA'RTE v. n. [barrater, Pr.] To 
traffic by exchanging one commodity for an. 


other . Collier, 
To BA'RTER, Va 4. To give any thing i in 
exchange. Prior. 


BA RTER. 4. [from the verb.] The act or 
practice of cking by exchange. Felt, 
BA'RTERER. Jo | from barter. ] He tha 

trafficks by exchange. 

BARTERY. . rfrom barter. ] Exchange of 
commodities, Camden, 
BARTRAM. /. A plant; pellitory. 
BASE. 4. [ bas, French. ] 
Is Mean; ; vile; worthleſs. Peachan, 
2. Diſingenuous; illiberal z ungenerous. Ait. 
3. Of low ſtation; of mean account. Dryden, 
4. Baſe-born; born out of wedlock. Camden, 
by Applied to metals. ] Without value. Watts 
Applied to ſounds. ] Deep, grave. Bacmn, 
BASE-BORN. a. Born out of wedlock. Gay, 
BASE-COURT. ſ. Lower court. 
BASE-MINDED. a. Mean ſpirited. Camden. 
BASE.VIOL. ſ. An inftrument uſed in con- 


certs for the baſe ſound. . Addiſm, 
BASE. he [ bas, French. ] 
1. The bottom of any thing. Prim, 
2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue, Brom 
3. Houſings. Sidug. 
4. The bottom of a cone. | 
is, Stockings. Hudibras, 
The — from which racers or tilters run. 
Dryden, 
The ftring that gives a baſe ſound. Dryd. 
An old ruſtick play, Shakeſpeart 


To BASE. Ve a. [bafer, Fr.] To embaſe; t 
make leſs valuab Bacm, 
BA'SELY. ad. [from baſe.] 


1. Meanly ; diſhonourably, Cuban 
= 2. In baſtardy Yo a Kuala. 

A'SENESS. m ba e. 

1. — 1 1 South, 

2. Vileneſs of — Swift. 

3. Baſtardy. 9 


4. Deepneſs of ſound. 
. V. *. [probably from Fm 5 
aſh 
BASHA'W. 7 Among the Turks, * Fe 
of a province. © Baie 
BASHFUL, 4 Pee Dutch.) 
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2 wa ll pL 1 
B A 8 


1» Modeſt; ſhamefaced. Shak 
2. Viciouſly modeſt. idney. 
BA'SHFULLY., ad. [from baſpful.] Timo- 
roully ; modeſtly. 
BA'SHFULNESS. ſ. [from baſoful. ] 
1. Modeſty. $4.5 Dryden. 
2. Vicious or tuſtick ſhame. Dryden. 
BA'SIL. /. The name of a plant. 
BA'SIL. J. The angle to which the edge of a 
joiner's tool is ground away 
BA'SIL. 1. The ſkin of a ſheep tanned, 
To BA'SIL. v. a. To grind the edge of a tool 
to an angle. Moon. 
BASI'LICA. ſ. ISA] The middle vein 
of the arm. | Quincy. 
parcels? 4. * bafilica.] Uſed only 
BASILICK, of the baſillek vein. Sharp. 
BA'SILICK. ſ. [baſilique, Fr. Baginnt.] A 
large hall, a magnificent church. 
BASI'LICON. ſ. [Se] An ointment 
called alſo tetrapharmacon. ; Wiſemans 
BA'SILISK. J. [bafiliſeus, Latin. ] 
1. A Rind of ſerpent; a cockatrice z ſaid to 
kill by looking. He is called baſi/iR, or little 
king, from a comb orcreſt on his head. Brown, 
2. A ſpecies of cannon. . Brown. 
BA'SIN. /. [bafin, French. ] "I 
#. A ſmall veſſel to hold water for wiſhing, 
or other uſes. Brown. 
2+ A ſmall pond. Spectator. 
3+ A part of the ſea incloſed in rocks. . Pope. 
4+ Any hollow place capacious of liquids, 
$2, | Blackmore, 
5. A dock for repairing and building ſhips. 
» Baſins of a balance; the ſame with the ſcales, 
BA'SIS. ſ. [bafis, Latin. ] Dey 
1. The foundation of any thing. Dryden, 
2+ The loweſt of the three principal parts of a 
column. | Addiſen. 
3. That on which any thing is raiſed.. Denb. 
4+ The pedeſtal. Shakeſpeare. 
- $5. The ground work. Shakeſpeare. 
To BASK. v. a. [backeren, Dutch. ] To warm 
by laying out in the heat. 
To BASK. v. n. To lie in the warmth. Dryds 


BASKET. ſ. [baſged, Welch. ] A veſſel made 


of twigs, ruſhes, or ſplinters. Dryden. 
BA'SKET-HILT, . A hilt of. a weapon ſo 
made as to contain the whole hand. Hudibras, 
BA'SKET-WOMAN. J. A woman that plies 
1 3 markets with a baſket, 
ASS. a. [In mufick.] Grave; 
BASS. VIOL. See F | 
BASS? ſ. [by Junius derived from ſame Britiſh 
word fignifying a ruſb; perhaps properly befr, 
from the French boſje.] A mat uſed in 
churches. Mortimer. 
BASS RELIEF. /. 2 and relief.] Sculp- 
ture, the figures of which do not fland out 


from the ground in their full proportion; low 
ſculpture. 


BA'SSET. /. ¶ baſſet, Fr.] A game at cards. 
BASSON. 7 fa. [b 1428 

SON. +, | baſſon, Fr.] A mufical 
BASSO'ON. | — of wind kind, 


| dlown with à reed, 1. 


Milton. , 


"BAT. 


BA'SSOCK. /. Baſs, a mat. 
BA'STARD. . ** Welch. 
1. A perfon born of a woman out of wedlock. 


2. Any thing ſpurious, Shakeſpeares 
BA'STARD, 4s : 
Is Begotten out of wedlock. Shakeſpeare» 0 


2. Spurious; ſuppoſititious; adulterate. Tempe 
To BA 3TARD. v. 4a. To convict of being = 
baſtard. | : 
To BA'STARDIZE. ws a. [ from baſtard.] 
1. To convitt of being a baſtard. 
2. To beget a baſtard. Shake/peares 
BA'STARDLY. ad. {from boftard.] In the 


manner of a baſtard. Donnes 
To BASTE. v. a. [baſtonner, French] 
1. To beat with a ſtick. Hudibras. 


2. To drip butter upon meat on the ſpit, $5; 
1 3. wo te] To ſew ſlightly. 
ASTINA'DE, 
Bas TIN DO. | J. [44fonnade, Fr.] 
1. The act of beating with a eudgel. Sidacy. 
2+ A Turkiſh puniſhment of beating an of- 
fender on his feet. 
To BASTINA DE. 7 v. 4. [from the noun; 
To BAS TINA DO. F baſtonner, Fr.] To beats 
; | , Arbuthnot« 
BA'STION. ſ. [baſtion, Fr.] A huge mats of 
earth, uſually faced with ſods, ſtanding out 
from a rampart ; a bulwark. 
BAT, /. [bar, — A heavy flick. Hakew. 
BAT. 4 An animal having the body of a 
mouſe, and the wings of a bird; not with 
_ feathers, but with a ſort of ſkin which is ex- 
tended. It brings forth its young alive, and 
ſuckles them. Dawviets 
BAT FOWLING, /. [from bat and foev!.] 
Bird catching in the night time. They light 


torches, then beat the buſhes ; upon which: 


the birds, flying to the flames, are caught. 


Pear 
BA “TABLE. a. | from bate.} —— 
Batable ground ſeems to be the ground hereto- 
fore in queſtion, whether it belonged to Eng- 
land or Scotland. | 
BATCH. ſ. from bake. ] 
1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. 


Mortimer. , 


2+ Any quantity made at once. Ben Jonſon. 
BATE. 1 from debate.] Strife; contention. 
To BAT Cr VU, a. { contrafted from abate.) 

1. To leſſen any thing; to retrench. Shak. 


2+ To fink the price. Locke. 
3+ To leffen a demand. . Shak e. 
4+ 'To cut off. ba den. 


To BATE. . *. 


1. To grow leſs, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To remit, a Dryden. 
BAT E. once the ite of bite, Spenſer. 


Sidney. 
BA'TEMENT. /. Diminution, Moon. 
BATH. ſ. bas, Saxon.] , 

1. A bath is either of hot or cold water, either 
olf art or nature. Quincy. 
2. Outward heat, applied to the body. Shak. 

3. A _ of hot water, in which another is 


6 placed 


Harris. 


— , ̃ ͤ—ͥ !!! 1 . A 


_ — 
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placed that requires a ſofter heat than the na- BA'WBLE. J. [ banbellum, batbarous Latin,] 


| ked fire. Quincy. A gew-gaw; a trifling piece of finery. Prior. 
4. A ſort of Hebrew meaſure, containing ſer BA WBLING. 3. [from bawble.] Trifling; 
ven gallons and four pints. Calmet. contemptible, bakeſpeare, 
To BATHE. v. 4. [ba$1an, Saxon. ] BA'WCOCK. . A fine fellow. Shake)peare, 
1. To waſh in a bath. South, BAWD. ſ. [baude, old Fr.] A procurer or 
2. To ſupple or ſoften by the outward appli- procureſs. Dryden, 
cation of warm liquors. Dryden. To BAWD. v. n. [from the noun.] To pro. 
3+ To waſh with any thing. Dryden. cure. 5 Swift, 


To BATHE. v. a. To be in the water. Waller. BA'WDILY. ad. [from bawdy.] Obſcenely, 
BA'TING. prep. [from bate.] Except. Rowe. BA'WDINESS. ſ. [from bawdy.] Obſcene. 
BATLET. ſ. [from bat.] A ſquare piece of neſs. oY . 
wood uſed in beating linen. Shakeſpeare, BA'WDRICK.f, [See BAT DIE. ] A belt. 
- BATO'ON. f. [baten, Fr. formerly ſpelt bafton.] | 8 Cbapman. 
>, Is A ſtaff or club. G con. BA WDR. 4. 
2. A truncheon or marſhal's ſtaff. 1. A wicked practice of procuting and bring. 
BAT TALL Os. a. [from battaille, French.] ing whores and rogues together. , Ayliffe. 
Warlike; with military appearance. Fairfax 2. Obſcenity. Ben Jonjon, 
BATTA'LIA. . [battaglia, Ital.] The order BA'WDY. 4. [from bawd.] Obſcene; un- 
of battle, Clarendon, haſte 


0 . Scuthern, 
BATTA'LION, . [battaillon, French. ] BA'WDY-HOUSE. ſ. A houſe where traffick 
1. A diviſiop of an army; a troop; a bedy is made by wickedneſs and debauchery. Den, 
of forces. F Pope. To BAWL. Us Ns [ balo, Latin, ] 
2. An army. Shakeſpeare. 1. To hoot; to cry out with great vehemence, 
To BATTEN. D. d. 4 g Smith cn Philips, ; 
1. To fatten, or make fat. Milton. 2. To cry as a froward child. DL Eftraxy:, 
2. To fertilize, Philips. ToBAWL. v. u. To proclaim as a erier. Suff. 
To» BA'TTEN. v. n. To grow fat. Garth, BA'WREL. ſ. A kind of hawk. Cid. 
BAT TEN. ſ. A batten is a ſcantling of wooden BAWSIN. . A badger. Di. 
ſtuff. — Moxen. BAY. 4. [badius, Latin.] A bay horſe is in- 
To BA'TTER. v. as 1 91 clining to a cheſnut. All bay horſes hare 
1. To beat; to beat down. Waller, black manes. Dryden. 
2. To wear with beating. Swift, BAY. ſ. [baye, Dutch. ] An opening into tho 
3. To wear out with ſervice. Southern, land. Bacon. 
BAT TER. /. [from te garter. ] A mixture of BAY. ſ. The ſtate of any thing ſurrounded by 
ſeveral ingredients beaten together, King, enemies. | Sevift. Thomſon, 
BA*TTERER. /. [from batter. ] He that batters. BAY. . In architecture, a term uſed to fig - 
BA'TTERY. J. [batterie, French. ] nify the magnitude of a building. Bay: are 
1. The act of battering. Locle. from fourteen to twenty ſeet long. Shak 


2. The inſtrument with which a town is bat- BAY. ſ. A tree. 


tered. + South. BAY. f. An honorary crown or garland, Pepe, 
3. The raiſed work. upon which fee are To BAY. v. u. [abbaier, French. 


mounted. 1. To bark, as a dog at a thief. Spenſer. 
4. In law, a violent ftriking of any man. Sh. 2. To ſhut in. Shakeſpeare, 
BATTLE. . [battaille, French. ] To BAY. v. a. To follow with barking. Sbal. 
1. A fight; an encounter between oppoſite BAY Salt. Salt made of fea water, which re- 

' armies. Eccl:fiafticus, ceives its conſiſtence from the heat of the ſun, 
2. A body of forces. Not uſed. Bac. and is fo called from ity brown colour. Bacer. 


3. The main body. H. ard. BAY Window. A window jutting outward. Sb. 

To BATTLE. v. n. [l attailler, French. ] To BA'YARD. ſ. [from bay.] A bay horſe. 
contend in fight. rior. BAYONET. . [bayonerte, French. ] A ſhott 

BA'TTLE-ARRA'Y. . Array, or order of ſword fixed at the end of a muſket, : 
battle. : _ Addiſen. BDE'LLIUM. . LSS Aen.] An aromatick 

BATTLE-AXE. /. A weapon in form of an gum brought the Levant. Raleigh, 
axe; a bill. Carew. To BE. v. n. | 

BA TTLEDOOR. ſ. [door and battle.) Am 1. To have ſome certain ſtate, condition, 

- inſtrument with a round handle and a flat quality; as, the man is wiſe, Shbakeſpecre 


blade. | Locke, 2. It is the auxiliary verb by which the verb 
BA'TTLEMENT. f. [from battle.) A wall paſſive is formed. SB baleſpeare. 
with interſtices. Morris. 3. To exiſt; to have exiſtence. Dryden. 


BA'TTY. a. | from bat.] Belonging to a bat. Sh. To have ſomething by appointment or rule, 
BA'V A871 fo A ot of Lloke, Gay. ** * Locle. 
BA'UBEE. ſ. In Scotland, a halfpenny. BEACH. ſ. The ſhore; the ſtrand. Milton» 
5 4 85 Bramſton. BE'ACHED. a. {from beach.] Expoſed tothe 
BA'VIN. ſ. A ftick like thoſe bound up in waves. | Shakeſpeart: 
ſaggots. e Mortimer. BEA'CHY. a. I from beach, Having — 
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BEACON. . [beacon, Saxon. ] 

1. Something raiſed on an eminence, to be 
fired on the approach of an enemy. Gays 
2. Marks erected to direct navigators. 
BEAD. J. [beave, prayer, Saxon. ] 


and uſed by the Romaniſts to count their 
prayers. Pope. 
2. Little balls worn about the neck for orna- 


by religious perſons, bored through, and ſtrung 
23 beads z whence it takes its name. Miller. 
BE'ADLE. /. [byvel, Saxon, a meſſenger. ] 
1. A meſſenger or ſervitor belonging to a 
court, Coel, 
2. A petty officer in pariſhes. Prior. 
BE'ADROLL. . {from bead and roll.) A 
catalogue of thoſe who are mentioned at pray- 
ers. 0 | Bacon. 
BE'ADSMAN. /. [from bead and man.] A man 
employed in praying for another. Spenſer. 
BE'AGLE. ſ. {big:e, Fr.] A ſmall hound with 
which hares are hunted. Dryden. 
BEAK. ſ. [bec, French. ] 
1. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. Mir. 
2. A piece of braſs like a beak, fixed at the 
head of the ancient gallies. Dryden. 
3. Any thing ending in a point like a beak. 
Car eWs 
BE'AKED: a. [from beak.) Having a beak. 
Milton. 
BE'AK ER. . [From beak.) A cup with a ſpout 
in the form of a bird's beak. Pope. 
BE AI. . ſ. [ bella, Ital.] A whelk or pimple. 


to gather matter, 

BEAM. 1. [beam, Saxon, a 2 
1. The main piece of timber that ſupports 
che houſe. 


2. Any large and long piece of timber. Dryd. 
3. That 


the ſcales are ſuſpended. Miltint. 
4. The horn of a ſtag Denbam. 


5. The pole of a chariot, Dryden. 
6. A cylindrical piece of wood belonging to 
the loom, on which the web is gradually rolled 
as it is wove. Chronicles. 
7. The ray of light emitted from ſome lumi- 
nous body. Pope. 
To BEAM. Vs N. [from the noun, ] To emit 
rays or beams. 5 | 
BEAM Tree. ſ. Wildſervice. 
BEAM. 4. [from heam.] 
1. Radiant; ſhining ; emitting beams. Smith. 
2. Having horns or antlers. Dryden. 
AN. /. [ faba, Lat.] The common garden 
1 2 2 The horſe bean. & 
APEres fo aba Latin. A lant. 
To BEAR. v. 4 AE. 1 — ] - 
' Saxon, ] 58 
1. To carry as a burden. 
2. To convey or carry. a 
3. To carry as a mark of authority. 
4+ To carry as a mark of diſtinction. 


Jaiab. 
Dia 


Ha 


NT 


1. Small globes or balls ſtrung upon a thread, 


ment. Shakeſpeare. 
; 3. Any globular bodies. Beyle. 
BEAD Tree. ſ. [Az KDARAcx. ] The nut is, 


To BEAL. v. n. [from the noun.] To ripen; 


part of a balance, at the ends of which 


Pope. ; 


ey or bare. [ beonan, 


* 


B E A 


5. To carry as in ſhow. Sbale . 
6. To carry as in truſt, obn. 
To ſupport; to keep from falling. Hook. 
8. To keep afloat. 4 Canfas 
» To ſupport with proportionate ſtrength. 
2 15 8 F Arbuthnot. | 
10. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. Dan. 
11. Toendure, as pain, without finking. Pſal. 
12. To ſuffer; to undergo. Job. 


13. To permit. Dryden. 
14. To be capable of; to admit. Hooker. 
15. To 1 as fruit. Pope. 
16. To bring forth, as a child. Geneſis» 


17. To poſſeſs, as power or honour. Addiſon. 


18. To gain; to win. Sbaleſpeare. 
19. To maintain; to keep up. Locke. 
20. To ſupport any thing good or bad. Bac. 
21. To exhibit, Dryden. 
22. To be anſwerable for. Dryden. 
23. To ſupply. Dryden. 
24. To be the object of. . 
25. To behave, 5 Shakeſpeare. 
26. To impel; to urge; to puſh. Hayward. 
27. To preſs. Ben Fonſon« 
28. To incite; to animate. Milton. 


29. To bear in band. To amuſe with falſe pre- 
tences; to deceive. Shakeſpeare. 
30. To bear F. To carry away by force 


Creech, 
31. To bear cout, To ſupport; to maintain. 


outbs 
To BEAR. v. Ne N : 
1. To ſuffer pain. Pope. N 
2. To be patient. 9 4 
3. To be fruitful or prolifick. Bacon. 
4+ To take effect; to ſucceed. Cuardian. 
5 · To tend; to be directed to any point. Boyle. - 


6. To act as an impellent. Wilkins. 
7. To act upon. Hayward. 


8. To be ſituated with reſpect to other places. 
9+ To bear up. To ſtand firm without falling. 
: | Brocme. 


10. To bear with. To endure an unpleatag 
thing. 5 Milton. 
BEAR. /. [bepa, Saxon, ] 


1. A rough ſavage animal, Shakeſpeare. 
2. The name of two conſtellations, pr 
| 22 and leſſer bear; in the tail of the leſſer 


ear, is the pole ſtar. Creech. 

BEAR-BIND. ſ. A ſpecies of bindweed. 
BEAR-FLY. . An iniect. Bacon. 
BEAR- GARDEN. /. [from bear and garden. ] 

1. A place in which bears are kept for ſport. 
Spect᷑ator. 
2. Any place of tumult or miſrule. 
BEAR's-BREECH. /. [acanthus, Lat.] The 

name of a plant. 5 
BEAR's-EAR, or Auricula. ſ. The name of 
a a plant, 
BEAR's-FOOT. /. A ſpecies of hellebore. 
BEAR's-WORT. /. An herb. 


1. The 


BEARD. fe [be and, Saxon. ] 2 


r that grows upon the lips and chin. 


# P rr 
2. Beard is uſed for the face. 


Hudibras. 
Jo He = a long beard, he 18 old. Locke. 
2 : 
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| 4 Sharp prickles growing upon the ears of. 
L'Eftrange. * 


corn. 

5. A barb on an arrow. | 
6. The beard of 3 horſe, is that part which 
bears the curb of the bridle. Farricr's Dif. 

" To BEARD. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To take or pluck by the beard. Shakeſp. ' 


2. To oppoſe to the face; as, bearded by 


doys. | More. 

BEARDED. a. [from beard.] | | 
1. Having a beard, | Dryden. 
2. Having ſharp prickles, as corn. Milton. 
3+ Barbed or jagged. Dryden. 


'BEARDLESS. a. [from beard.] 
1. Without a beard. 
2. Youthful. 
BEARER. f. [from to bear.] 
1. A carrier of any thing. Swift, 
2. One employed in carrying burthens. Chron. 
3. One who wears any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ One who carries the body to the grave. 
5. A tree that vields its produce. Boyle. 
6. [In arehitecture.] A poſt or brick wall 
raiſed up between the ends of a piece of timber. 
BEARHERD. ſ. [from bear and berd.] A 
man that tends bears. Shakeſpeare. 
BE'ARING. ſ. [from bear.] 
1. The fite or place of any thing with reſpe& 
to ſomething elſe ; aſpect; poſition. Pepe. 
2. Geſture; mien; behaviour. Shakeſpeare. 
BEARWARD. /. [from bear and ward, ] 
A keeper of bears, Shakeſpeare. 
* BEAST. ſ. [ge, French. 
1. An animal as diſtinguiſhed from birds, in- 
ſets, fiſhes, and man. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An irrational animal, oppoſed to man, Nryd. 
3- A brutal ſavage man. | 
+; 5 . [from beaſtly.] 
ity. / 
BEASTLY. a. [from Wy 
1. Brutal; eontrary to the nature and dignity 
of man. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Having the nature or form of beaſts. Prior, 
To BEAT. v. a. preter. beat, part. paſſ. 
beat, or beaten. [battre, French] : 
1. To ſtrike ; to knock, 46 She: Dryden. 
2. To puniſh with ſtripes. Locke. 
3+ To ſtrike an inſtrument of muſick. Shak. 
4. To comminute by blows  Breemes 
5. To ftrike ground; to rauze game. Prior. 
6. To threſh corn, Ruth. 
7. To mix things by long and frequent agi- 
tation. 8 Boyle. 
8. To batter wich engines of war. — an 
9. To daſh as water, or bruſh as wind. Pepe. 
10, To tread a path. Blackmore, 
11. To make a path by treading it. Locke, 
22. To conquer; to ſubdue; to vanquith, 
Arbuthnot . 
Hakewill, 


Camden . 


Dryden. 


Pruta. 


Spenſer . 


13. To haraſs; to over-labour. 


14. To lay, or preſs. - * 
15. To depreſs. ' Addiſon. 
16. To drive by violence. Dryden. 


17. To move with fluttering agitation. Dryd. 
18. To beat dewwn. Ty leflen the price de- 
e F ; . 


BE'ATEN. particip. from beat. 
'BEATER. . 


 BEA'TITUDE. . [beatituds, Latin. ] 
1. Bleſſedneſs; felicity ; happineſs. Taylvr, 


bs, Drzaen. , 


BEA 
To attack ſuddenly. 


19. To beat up. 
4. 2.5. To walk; to go on 


Os To beat t 
d. 
To BEAT. v. u. 


1, To move in a pulſatory manner, Collier, 
2. To daſh, as a flood or ſtorm. Bacen, 


3. To knock at a door. Judges. 
4+ To throb; to be in agitation. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To fluctuate; to be in motion. Shak(p, 
6. To try different ways; to ſearch. Pepe, 
7. To act upon with violence, Jonah, 
8. To enforce by repetition, Hecker, 
BEAT. g. [from the verb.] 
Js Stroke, 
2. Manner of ſtriking. Grow, 
from beat. 
1. An inſtrument with which any thing is 
comminuted or mingled. * Maẽn. 
2. A perſon much given to blows. Aſchon, 
BEATIFICAL. 7 a. 4% low Lat.] 
BEATT FICK. Bliſsful, It is uſed only 
of heavenly fruition after death, South. 
BEATIFICALLY. ad. [from beatifical.] lu 
ſuch a manner as to complete happineſs. 
| Hakewil|, 
BEATIFICA'TION, ſ. Beatification is an 
acknowledgment made by the pope, that the 
perſon beatified is in heaven, and therefore 
may be reverenced as bleſſed, 
To BEA'TIFY. v. a. [beatifico, Latin.] To 
bleſs with the completion of celeſtial enjoy- 


ment. Hammond, 
BEATING. ſ. [from beat.) Correction by 
blows. 


Ben Jonſin. 


2. A declaration of bleſſedneſs made by out 

Saviour to particular virtues. | 
BEAU. /. [beau, Fr.] A man of dreſs. Did. 
BEAVER. 52 baviere, French. ] | 

1. An animal, otherwiſe named the caſtor, 

amphibious, and remarkable for his art in 


building his habitation, Hakewill, 
2. A hat of the beſt kind. Addiſon. 


3. [#avire, Fr.] The part of a helmet that 
covers the face. Bacon. 


BE'AVERED. a. [from beaver.] Covered 
with a beaver. P pe. 
Befitting 4 

beau ; foppiſh. 
BEAU'TEOVUS. a. 
elegant in form. 
BEAU'TEOUSLY. ad. [from beauteous.] h 
a beauteous manner. ' | Tayler. 
BEAU*TEOUSNESS. . ¶ from beautecui.] 
The ſtate of being beauteous. Dorne. 


Fair; 
Prier. 


[ from beauty. ] 


BEAUTIFUL. a. Fair; handſome. Raliigd. 


BEAU”'TIFULLY. ad. 

© a beautiful manner. vi. 

BEAUATTHFULNESS. /. | from beautiful. 
The quality of being beautiful. 


Uf rom Leautiful. In 


' To BEAU'TIFY. v. a. from beauty. ] To 


adorn; to embelliſh. Blackmires 

To BEAU'TIFY, v. . To grow beautiful. 
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| BED 
BEAU'TY. . [heaute, French. ] 
To BEAU'TY. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 


adorn ; . to beautify. Shakeſpeare. 
BEAU'TY-SPOT. /. [from beauty and ſpot. ] 


A ſpot placed to heighten ſome beauty. Grew. 
BECAF TCO. ſ. [becafigo, Spaniſh. ] A bird 

like a nightingale; a fig-pecker. Pope. 
To BECA'LM. v. a. [from calm.] 

1. To ſtill the elements. | den. 

2. To keep a ſhip from motion. oc ke. 

3. To quiet the mind. Philips. 


BECA'ME. The preterite of become. 
BECA'USE. conjunct. [from by and cauſe. ] 
For this reaſon that; on this account that. 

Hammond. 


To befal; to happen to. * Shakeſpeare. 
BE'CHICKS. ſ. [SX] Medicines proper 
for relieving coughs. 
To BECK. v. a. [beacan, Saxon.] To make 


a ſign with the head. Shakeſpeare. 
BECK. ſ. [from the verb.] ; 
1. A fign with the head; a nod. Milton, 


2. A nod of command. Pepe. 
To BE'CK ON. VU, Ns To make a ſign. Addiſon. 


To BECLTP. V. A» [of beclyppan, Sax. ] To 
embtace. | 


To BECO'ME. v. a. pret. I became; comp. 
| pret. I bave become. 
1+ To enter into ſome ſtate or condition. 

| Cen. ii. 7. 


the end of. Raleigb. 
cpemen, Saxon.] 
1. To appear in a manner ſuitable to ſome- 
thing. N Dryden. 
2. To be ſuitable to the perſon ; to befit. 

. Shakeſpeare. Stilling fleet, 
That which pleaſes by an elegant propriety 


graceful, Suckling. 
BECO'MING. /. [ from become. ] Behaviour. 
Shakeſpeare, 


BECO'MINGLY. ad. After a becoming man- 


ner. 


BECO'MINGNESS. /. [from beceming.] Ele- 


gant congruity ; propriety. Grew. 
BED. /. bed, = br 

1. Something to ſleep on. Bacon. 

2, Lodging. Shakeſpeare, 

3. Marriage. Clarendon, 


4+ Bank of earth raiſed in a garden. Bacon. 
5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. Ad. 


b. The place where any thing is generated, 
Addiſon. 
7+ A layer; a ſtratum. Burnet. 


8. To bring to BED. To deliver of a child. 
9. To make the BED. To put the bed in 
order after it has been uſed. | 
BED. v. a. [ from the noun. ] 
i, To go to bed with 


Shakeſpeare. 


lage of graces which pleaſes 


Is That | 
the eye · 1 Ray. 
2. A particular grace. Dryden. 
3. A beautiful perſon. Paradiſe Loſt. 


To BECHA NCE. v. #t+ [from be and chance.] 


2. To become f. To be the fate of; to be 


BECO MING. particip. as. from becume,] | 


-BE'DPOST. /. 


BED 


2. To be placed in bed. 


* 


Bacon. 


3. To be made partaker of the bed. Bacon. 


5. To lay in a place of reſt. 
6. To lay in order; to ftratify. 
' To BED. v. n. To cohabit. 
To BEDA'BBLE. v. as 
wet; to beſprinkle, 


"To BEDA'GGLE. Vs ds [from daggle. 
[from dafh. 
29. 


bemire. N 
To BEDA'SH „ Us Os 
ſpatter, 


To BEDA'WB. Vs as fiom dawb. 


ſmear. % 


{from dablle. 


4. To ſow, or plant in the earth. Mortimer. 


Donne. 
Shake peare. 
O 1 man. 

1 To 
Shake} res 
To 


To be- 
keſpeare. 
J To be- 
Shakeſpeare. 


To BEDAZZLE. v. a» To make the fight 


dim by too much luſtre. 


Shakeſpeare. 


BEDCHAMBER. . The chamber appropri- 


ated to reſt. 


. Clarendon. 


BEDCLOTHES. . Coverlets ſpread over a 
bed, : , Shakeſpeare. 

BE'DDER.. . [from bed.] The nether- 

BEDE'T TER. { ſtone of an oil mill. 


BE'DDING. ſ. [from bed.] The materials of 


a bed, 
To BEDE'CK. Us 4» 


8 deck, 
to adorn ; to embelliſh. 


Dryden. 
J To deck; 
Norris. 


BE'DEHOUSE. /. [from bebe, Sax. a prayer, 


and bouſe. 
To BEDE'W. DA. 


from desu. 


BE'DFELLOW. /. 6 
One that lies in the ſame bed. 


To BEDTGHT. Vs d. [ from dight, 


adorn ; to dreſs. 
To BEDI'M. UV. As [from dim. ] 
to cloud; to darken, 


out. A low term. 


J] An hoſpital er alms. hoyſe. 


] To moiften 
gently, as with the fall of dew. 


$ babeſpeare. 


from bed and fellows} 


Shakeſpeares 
To 


ay. 
To obſcure; 
Shakeſpeare. 


To BEDLZ EN. v. a. [from dizen.] 10 dreſs 
To BECO'ME. v. 4. [from be or by, and 


BE'DLAM. 7. [ corrupted from Bethlehem, the 


name of a religious houſe in London, convert- 


ed afterwards into an hoſpital for the mad. ] 


1. A madhouſe. 
2. A madman. 


S bal eſpeare . 


BE'DLAM. 2. Belonging to a madhouſe, S5. 
BEDLAMͤITE. /. [from bedlam.] A mad 


mane 


Lewis. 


BE'DMAKER. /. [from bed and naler] A 


perſon in the univerſities, whoſe office it is 


to make the beds. Spectator. 
BEDMATE. /. ¶ from bed and mare.) A 

bedfellow. ' Shakeſpeare. 
BE'DMOULDING. 5 . [ frem be 
BEDDING MOULDING. $ and menu.] A 

articular moulding. Builder's Dic. 


at the corner 
canopy. 


from bed and poſt. ] The poſt 
the bed, which ſupports the 


Wiſeman. 


BE'DPRESSER. ſ. A heavy lazy fellow. Shak. 
ToBEDRA'GGLE.v.a. To foil the clothes. Sto. 


To drench ; to ſoak. 


To BEDRE'NCH. v. c. | from be and drench.] 
Shakeſpeare. 


BE'DRID. 2. | from bed and ride.] Confined to 


the bed by age or ſick neſs. 


Shakeſpeare. 


BE'DRITE. /. The privilege 'of the married 


bed. 


Sbabeſ Are. 
7 BEDRO'P. v. 4. [from be and 


drop.] To 
beſprinkle; 


8 N B EF 


beſprinkle; to mark as with drops. Pope. 
BEDSTEAD. /. [from bed. and Bead. The 
frame on which the bed is placed. 


of 
BEDSTRAW. /. The ſtraw laid under a bed to 


make it ſoft. Bacon. 
BEDSWE'RVER. . One that is falſe to the 


bed. Shakeſpeare. 
BE'DTIME. /. [from bed and time.] The hour 
of reſt. f Milten. 


To BEDU'NG., D. fs To cover with dung. 

To BEDU'ST. v. @. [from be and duft.) To 

_ ſprinkle with duſt. 

BEDWARD. ad. [from bed and ward. ] To- 
ward bed. | 

To BEDWA' RF. D. d. To make little; to 


ſtunt; to keep from growth. Donne. 
BE D WORK. ho from bed and arg Work 
performed without toil of the hands. Shakeſp. 
BEE, /. [beo, Saxon. ] 
1. The animal that makes honey. Locke. 
2. An induftrious and careful perſon. 


'BEE-EATER. /. [from bee and eat.] A bird 
tthat feeds upon bees. 


BEE-FLOWER. /. [from ber and flower.] A 


ſpecies of fool-ſtones. ; iller. 
BEE-GARDEN. ſ. A place to ſet hives of bees 
1 \ 4 Mortimer. 


is ' - 
BEE-HIVE. ſ. The caſe or box in which bees 
are kept. : 
BEE-MASTER. /. One that keeps bees. Mort. 
BEECH, ſ. [bece, or boc, Sax. ] A tree that 
bears maſt. . Dryden. 
 BEECHEN. 2. [bucene, Saxon. ] Conſiting 
of the wood of the beech. Dryden. 
BEEF. h L 2 French, ] 
1. The fleſh of black cattle prepared ap Gary 
i 
2. An ox, bull, or cow. It has the plural 
BEEF. a. Conſiſting of the fleſh of black cattle. 
BEEF-EATER. f. A yeoman of the guard. 
BEEN. [beon, Saxon. ] The participle preter- 
ite of To Bx. 
BEER. ſ. [bir, Welch.] Liquor made of malt 
and hops. - OL Bacon. 
BEET. ſ. [Dbeta, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
BEETLE. ſ. [byrel, Saxon. ] 
1. An inſe& diſtinguiſhed by having hard 
* Caſes or ſheathes, under which he folds his 
Wings. . Shakeſpeare. 
me GP | heavy mallet. Stillin ects 
To BUETLE. v. n. To jut out. 2 — 


BEETLEBRO'WED. 43. Having prominent 


brows. 
BEETLEHEA'DED. a. Loggerheaded ; hav- 


Shakeſpeare. 
4.80. 


ing a ſtupid head. | 

BE'ETLESTOCK. f. The handle of a bee 
BE'ETRAVE. : J. Beet 
BE'ET-RADISH. : 5 

BEEVES. /. [the lara! of beefe] Black 

Cattle; oxen. Milton. Pepe. 

To BEFA'LL. v. n. It b ell, it bath befalln. 

1. To happen to. Aadiſon. 

2. To come to paſs. Milton. 

3. To befall ef. Lo become of. Not in uſe. Sh. 

To BEFT T. g. a. To ſuit; tg be ſuitable to. Aut. 


— 


Shakeſpeare. 


BEG 


To BEFO(QL. v. a. [from ze and fool.) To; 
fatuate 5 3 to make none foot Heat 


BEFORE. prep. ¶bipon, Saxon. ] 
1. Further onward in place. Dryden, 


2. In the front of; not behind, Par. Lif 
3. In the preſence of. Di dan. 
4. In ſight of. Shale. 
5. Under the cognizance of, Drydn, 
6. In the power of. f Dryden, 
7+ By the impulſe of ſomething behind. $3, 
8. Preceding in ti Dy des. 


9. In preference to. 
10. Prior to. 
11. Superior to. 


Hecker, 


BEFORE. ad. | 
1. Sooner than; earlier in time. Par. Li 
2. In time aſt, | Dryer, 
3. In ſome time lately paſt. Hale, 
4+ Previouſly to. Swift. 
5. To this time; hitherto. Dryden, 
6. Already. Dryde, 
7. Further onward in place. Shalefun 


BEFO'REHAND. ad. 
1. In a ſtate of anticipation, or preoccupation, 
Aadiſmn, 

2+ Previouſly ; by way of preparation. Hal 
3. In a ſtate of accumulation, or fo as that 
more has been received than expended. Bac, 
4+ At firſt ; before any thing is done. LI. 
BEFO'RETIME. ad. Formerly. 1 Sun, 
To BEFO'RTUNE. v. a. To betide, Shake, 
To BEFO'UL. v. a. To make foul ; to foil, 
To BEFRYEND. v. a. To favour; to be kind 


to. 8 ; P opt, 
To BEFRI'NGE. v. a. To decorate, as with 
x fringes. | 
To BEG. Ve its eren German. To lie 
upon alms. L TI ] Luke 
To BEG. Us 4. 

1. Toaſk, to ſeek by petitions” Math. 
2. To take any thing for granted. Burn 
To BEGE'F. v. 4. I begot, or begat; I hate 

begotten, ¶ beze vxan, Shen] 

1. To generate; to procreate. Iſaiah, 

2. To produce, as effects. Shakeſpeart 

3- To produce, as accidents. Denban. 
BEGE'T TER. j- [from beget.] He that pro- 


. 


creates, or begets. Licks 
BE'GGAR. /. [from beg; properly begger-] 
1. One who lives 2 N Bron, 


2. A petitioner. Drydn 
3. One who aſſumes what he does not pron 
: Tilletm, 

To BE'GGAR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoveriſh. Ci. 
2. To deprive. i Shakeſpeare 
3. To exhauſt. S$hakejpeart 
BE'GGARLINESS. ſ. [from beggarly.| T 

. Rate of being beggarly. _ 

 BE'GGARLY. a. | from beggar.] Mean; pot 
_ Indigent. - | Me. 
BE'GGARLY., ad. [from beggar. ] Meas) 
_ defpicabiy. . : . e. Hook, 
BE'GGARY. ſ. [from beggar. ] Indigence. 5% 
To BEGIN. %. n. 1 began, or begun; I he 


begun. [begunan, Saxons ] 1 
. ; . Jv 


BER 


1. To enter upon ſomething new. Cowley. 
2. To commence any action or ſtate. Exet. Pri. 
3. To enter upon exiſtence. ' 


Dryden, . To have its original. Po 
D Lf, . To take riſe. Dryden ene 
= 6. To come into act. Dryden. 
9 * 0 BEGTN. Us As 
ren 1. To do the firſt act of any thing. Pepe. 
12 2. To trace from any n 
. ? kts 
r 3. To begin 2with. rhe enter ley Gov. of Ten. 
m_—y BEGINNER. /. in.] 
1. He that gives lde he fre cauſe, or original, 
to any thing. Hooker, 
| 2+ An unexperienced wm eng! Hookers 
-. 1. EGYNNING. . from begin.] 
ryden, 1. The firſt or ginal, or cauſe. Swift, 


2. The entrance into act, or being. Denbam. 


| 2 3. The ſtate in which any ching firſt is. Dry. 
* * 4. The rudiments; or firſt grounds. Locke. 
w4 * 5. The firſt part of any thing. Pope. 

2 Fo BEGYRD. v. 4. 1 , or 8 1 

WER bave begirt. 

on t. To ind with a Milton, 
Addn 2. To ſurround; to inch. Prior. 


3. To ſhut in with a ſiege; to beleaguer. Clar. 


a tit rcd. . [Turkiſh.] The chief go- 
Step vernor of a province among the Turks. 

bo LI 10 BEGNA' W. Y. 4. [from be and gnato.] 

l Sar, A . bite; to eat away. Sbaleſpeare. 

* CO NE. interjc#, Oo away 3 hence 5 Ny 

5 * diſon. 

to be kind Er CO -r. n 18 paſſive of — 

Pope, BEGO'TTEN. & verb 
e, as vith 0 BEGRE'ASE. v. a» 8 * ſoil or dawb with 


fat matter. 


impreſſed. Shakeſpeare. 
0 BEGU'ILE. v. a. [from be and gal. 0 


Math 1. To impoſe upon; to delude. Milton. South. 
Burnt, 2. To deceive; to evade. Shakeſpeare. 
at; I hare 3. 1 pleaſingly ; ; to amuſe,” Davies. 
; EGU'N. The participle paſſive of begin. 
Jau. EHALF. /, from 2 profit. ] 1 
$hakeſpeart 1. Favour; cauſe. 1 
Denbun. 2. Vindication; ſupport. Addiſon, 
e that pro oBEHA'VE. v. a. To carry; to conduct. Att. 
Lick BEHA VE. v. n. To act; to conduct one's ſelf. 
y begger-) EHA'VIOUR. /. [from bebaw.] 
oo 1. Manner of behaving one's ſelf, whether 
5 . 2 8 F Sidney. 
2. EX appearance. I Jam. xxi. 
Tillotſms 3. Geſture ; manner of action. Hooker, 
10un- ] 4. Elegance of manners; gracefulneſs. Sidney. 
— 5. Conduct; ; general practice; courſe of life. 
Locke. 
Shake) yo 6. To be upon one's bebawiour. A familiar 
rgarly. phraſe, noting ſuch a ftate as requires great 
caution, L'Eſtrange. 
Mean; my p BEHE/ AD. D. A» [from be and bead. ] 
8. kill by cutting off che head. Clarendon, 
.] guys EHE TD. participle The from Bebold. 
3 I EFEMOTH. . The hippopotamus, or river- 
gun; | — i 


1* Valentine root, 


Fr 
£ 


Dia, 


1.1 


o BEGRI'ME. v. a, To foil with dirt deep 


1 


* 8B 21 
BEHE'ST. . — Nb — 


cept. 
20 BEHIGHT. D. d. pret. bebot, part. be- : 
bight. [from haran, Saxon. ] 


1. To promiſe. Spenſer. 

2. To entruſt ; to commit. Spenſer, 
BEHIND. prep. [hwan, Saxon] 

1. At the back of another, Knolles. 

2. On the back part. Mark. 

3+ Towards the back. Judges. 
4. Following another. 2 Sam. 

5. Remaining after the departure of ſome- 

thing elſe. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Remaining after the death of thoſe to 

whom it belonged. 4 «Tt 
7. At a diſtance from ſomething going 

3. Inferiour to another. coker. 


9. On the other fide of ſomething. Dryden. 
BEHYND. ad. Out of fight 3 in a ſtate of 
- concealment. Locke. 
BEHI'NDHAND. ad. [from behind and Band.] 
1. In a ſtate in which rents or profits are an- 
x ticipated. - Lecke. 
2, Not upon equal terms, with regard to for - 
wardneſs. Spect᷑aror. 
T BEH OLD. v. a. pret. I Bebeld, I bave be- 
beld, or Bebolden. [ be healdan, Saxon. [| To 
view; to ſee. Dryden. 
BEHO 'LD. inrerj ect. See; lo. Cenefis. ton. 
BEHO'LDEN. part. a. [ geboaden, Dutch. ] 
Bound in gratitude. Shakeſpeare. 
BEHO'LDER. /. [from beheld.) Spectator. Art. 
BEHO'LDING. 3. Beholden. 
BEHO'EDING. f. Obligation. Carew. 
BEHO'LDINGNESS. / [from beholding, miſ- 
taken for bebolden.] The ftate of being ob- 
ged. Donne. 
BEHO'OF. /. [from bebocwe. ] Profit ; advan- 
| Locke. 


tage. 
To BEHO'OVE. v. . [behopan, Saxon. } Ip 
de fit; to be meet. 
profitable. rendon. 
BEHO'OVEFULLY. ad. [from — 0 26 
1. Exiſtence; oppoſed to nonentity. Davies. 
P 
3- The perſon exiſting, Drydene 
BEING. cor j unct. from be. ] 3 
To BELA'BOUR. v. a. | from be and labour. ] 
To beat; to thump. Sift, 
intimate. ers 
BE'/LAMOUR. f. [bel amr, Fr.] A ＋ . 
BELA TED. a. [from be and late.] Beni ohted: 
Milton, 0 
To BELA'Y. v. a. 
2. To place in ambuſh. Spenſer. 
3. To belay a rope; to ſplice; te mend 2 


Hook 
BEHO'OVEFUL. 4. [from behoof.} Uſeful; 
Cla 
Profitably ; uſefully; 
To = Vs As To howl at. * 
R 
4 A particular ſtate or condition. 
BE IT SO. A phraſe, ſuppoſe it to be ſo. Shak, 
BE'LAMIE. . [Bel amie, Fr.] A friend; an 
lant; a lover. 
1. To block up; to ſtop the paſſage. Dryder. 
rope I laying one end over another, 
To 


* 


* wh E a 
„ 


7 BELCH. v. 2. [bealcan, Saxon. ] 
1. To eject the wind from the ſtomach. Arb. 
2. To iſſue out by eructation. Dryden. 
To BELCH. v. a. To throw out from the ſto- 
mach. Pope. 
BELCH. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of eructation. 
2. A cant term for malt liquor. 
\ BELDAM. / [belle dame, Fr.] 
1. An old woman. | 
2. A hag. - | .. Dryden. 
To BELE'AGUER. v. a. [| beleggeren, Dutch. ] 
Io befiege; to block up a place. Dryd 
BELE'AGUERER.. /. | from beleaguer. } One 
that beſieges a place, 
BELEMNLUYTES. ſ. [from ix, a dart. ] 
_ Arrowhead, or finger- ſtone. 
BELFLO/WER. ſ. A plant. 
BELFO'UNDER. / pow bell and found.] H 
| whoſe trade it is to found or caſt bells. Bacon. 
| BELFRY. ſ. [ q, in French, is a tower. ] 
The place where the bells are rung. Gay. 
BELGA/RD. /. [belle egard, French. ] A ſoft 
glance. Spenſer. 
To B LIE. Uo d. [from be and lie.] ; 
1. To counterfeit; to feign; to mimick. Dry. 
: <a give the lie to; to charge with fall. 


. . Dryden. 
3. To calumniate. | . 

4. To give a falſe repreſentation of any thing. 
BELIEF. ſ. [from believe. ] 


1. Credit given to ſumething which we know 
not of ourſelves. Motton. 


- 


2. The theological virtue of faith; firm con- 


 fidence of the truths of religion. Hooker. 
3. Religion; the body of tenets held. Hooker. 
4. Perſuaſion ; opinion. Temple. 
5. The thing believed, | Bacon. 
6. +; a form containing the articles of 
faith. * . 
BELVEVABLE. 2. [from believe.] Credible. 
To BELTEVE. v. . [belypan, Saxon, ] 
1. To credit upon the authority of another. 


| © Watts. 
2. To put confidence in the veracity of any 
one. Exadus. 


To BELTEVE. v. u. Wb 
1. To have a firm perſuaſion of any thing. 


Geneſis. 


2. To exerciſe the theological virtue of faith. 


f ; Shakeſpeare. 
BELTEVER. ſ. [from beliewe.] 

1. He that believes, or gives credit. Hooker. 
2+ A profeſſor of chriſtianity. 
BELVEVINGLY. ad. [from to believe.] Af- 
ter a believing manner. * | 
BELYKE. ad. [ from like; as, by likelihood. ] 

1. Probably; likely; perhaps. Raleigb. 

2. Sometimes in a ſenſe of irony. Hooker. 
BELYVE. ad. [bil ve, Saxon. ] Speedily ; 

quickly. | 
BELL. f. [bel, Saxon. 
formed to make a noiſe. by the act of ſome 

inſtrument ftriking againſt it. Holder, 


Ws 


Dennis. l 


ens 


* Heoker.* 


| Spenſer. ; 
1. A veſſel, or hollow body of caſt metal, 


BEL 

2. It is uſed for any thing in the form of a 
bell, as the cups of flowers. Shakeſpeare, 
15 A ſmall hollow globe of metal perforated, 

nd containing in it a ſolid ball; which, when 
it is ſhaken by bounding againf the ſides, 
gives a ſound, 4 Shakeſpeare, 
4. To bear the heil. To be the firſt, 

To BELL. v. u. {from the noun.] To grow in 
the form of a bell. 15 on Mortimer. 

BELL-FASHIONED. 2. [from bell and fa. 

ſbian. ] Having the form of a bell. Mortimer, 

BELLE. ſ. bean, belle, Fr.] A young lady. Pope, 

BELLES LETTRES. ſ. [Fr.] Polite litera-' 
ture. Tatler, 

BE'LLIBONE. /. [ belle & bonne, Fr.] A Wo- 
man excelling both in beauty and goodneſs; 
Not in preſent uſe. a Spenſer, 

BELLVYGEROQUS. as [ belliger, Lat, ] Waging 
war. 

To BELLOW. v. . [bellan, wn | 
1. To make a noiſe as a bull, ryden, 
2. To make any violent outcry. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To vociferate; to clam»ur. Tatler, 
4+ To roar as the. fea, or the wind. Dryd-y, 

BELLOWS. ſ. {bil'g, Sax. ] The inftrument 
uſed to b the fire. Sidney. 

BELLUINE. a. [belluinus, Lat.] Beaſtiy; 
brutal. > | Atterbunj. 

BELLV. ſ. [balg, Dutch. 

1. That part of the human body which 
reaches from the breaſt to the thighs, con- 
taining the bowels. i Shakeſpeare. 
2. The womb. \ Congreve. 
3. That part of a man which requires food. 
, Hayward. 
4. That part of any thing which ſwells out 
into a larger capacity. 3 Bacon. 
5+. Any place in which ſomething is incloſed. 
a | , TE) onah, 

To BE'LLY. Vs E. To hang out; do toll out. 

| Crecch, 

EAST ACHE. . [from Belly and ache.) The 
COLICK. | 

BE'LLYBOUND. 3. Coſtive. 


BE'LLY-FRETTING. /. [With farriers.] 
The chaffing of a horſe's belly with the fore- 
girt. -S 


BE'LLYFUL. ſ. [from belly and full.] As 
much food as fills the belly. 
BE'LLY GOD. /. {from belly and god. ] A glut- 
ton. Hakewill. 
BE'LLY-TIMBER. /. Food. Pri. 
BE'LMAN. /. [from bell and man.] He whole 
buſineſs it is to proclaim any thing in towns, 
and to gain attention by ringing bis bell. Swift. 
BE'LMETAL. ſ. [from belt and metal.] Ihe 
metal of which bells are made; being a mixtute 
of five parts copper and one of pewter. Newton. 
To BELO CK. v. a. To faſten, Shakeſpeart 
To BELO'NG. Ve n. [Belangen, Dutch. . 
1. To be the property of. Ruth, 


2. To be the province or buſineſ s of. Sb. Beyl. 
3. To adhere, or be appendent to. Lukes 
4+ To have relation to. 1 Sam. 


5. To be the quality or attribute of. Cheyre- 
6. To be referred to. | 1 Err. 
: BELO'VED- 


of 4 
ares 
ted, 
hen 
des, 
Are. 


w in 
mer. 
Fa- 
mer. 
opel 
era. 
1 l * 
wo- 
neſs. 
nſer. 
Sing 


den, 
eares 
ter, 
yd n. 
ment 
iney , 
ſtly ; 
bury. 


vhich 
con- 
Yeares 


\ glut- 
Prim. 
> whoſe 
towns, 
Swift. 
] The 
nixture 
equtons 
0 peares 


Ruth. 
* B yle 0 
Luke 

1 Sam. 
e. 
N 
YVED. 


BEN 


BELOVED. a. Loved z; dear. Milton. 
BELO W. prep. [from bo and 1-1 art 
1. Un in place; not ſo high. | Sbakeſps, 
2. Inferiour in dignity.” _ * © | "Addi 
3+ Inferiour in excellence. F Aen. 
4. Unworthy of; u Dryden. 
BELO/W. ad. . | 
1. In the lower place, Dryden. 
2+ On earth, in oppoſition to beaven · Smith. 
3. In hell; in the region of the dead. 'Ticke/!. 
To BELO'WT. v. a. [ from be and-/awvte.] To 
treat, with opprobrious language. Camden. 
BELSWA'GGER. ſ. A whoremaſter« — 
BELT. 1. [delr, Sax. ] A girdle ; _ ard 
, out Ps 


BELWE'THER: /. {from. bell and «vether.] | 


A ſheep which leads the flock with a bell on 


his neck. Whence to bear the bell. Howel. 


To BEMA'D. v.a. To make mad. Shakeſp. 
To BEMI' RE. v. 4» {from be and. mire. + To 
drag, or incumber in the mire. | Swift. 


To BEMO'AN. v. a. [from to moan. ] To 


lament; 5 to bewail. f iſon. 
BEMO'ANER. hk [from the verb.] A la- 
menter. 
To BEMO'IL, v. 4. from be. and mail, from 
mouiller, Fr.] To bedrabble; to bemire« Shak. 
To BEMO'NS' TER. v. 4. To make monſtrous. 


Shakeſpeare. . 


BEMU'SED. a, . Overcome with muſing. Pope. 
Is A ſeat. + Ve th D den. 
2. A ſeat of jullce. 
KO The perſons fitting on a bencb. Dryden. 

To BENCH. v. a- [from the noun.] . 

1. To furniſh with benches, + Dryden. 
2. To ſeat upon the bench. Shakeſpeare. 

BENCHER« /. {from bench.] Thoſe gentle- 
men of the inns of court are called benchers, 
who have been readers, - |. Blount. 


T9 BEND. Us As Pret. bendad, or bent, [ben- , 


dan, Saxons |. 

1. To make crooked ; to cred; ©: Dryden. 
2. To direct to a certain polnt. Pairfax, 
3. To apply. Healer. 
4. To put any thing in order for uſe, L Er, 


5. To incline. Pope. 


6. To ſubdue; to make ſubmiſſive. 


7. To bend the brow, To knit the brows we can. 
To BEND. Vs No 


1. To be incurvated. 
2. To lean or jut over. jy 
3 To reſolve ; 3 to determine. Addiſon. 
4. To be ſubmiſſive ; to bow. Diab. 
BEND. . {from the verb. 40 
1. Flexure z incurvation. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The, crooked timbers which make the-ribs 
or ſides. of 6 lp. 
BENDARLE. as [from bend.] That may be 
incurvated. 
BENDER. ſ. ¶ from to bend. ] 
1. The perſon who bends. | 
2. 3 The inſtrument with which ande fo 


AND il. . An ee 


Wilkins. ; 
SENEAPED, 4. [from neaps] A dip i is ſaid 


Shak eure. 


B EN 
to be beneaped, when the water does not flow 
high enough to bring her off the ground. + 


BENEATH. prep. [beneos, Saxon. ] 
1. Under; lower in place; oppoſed to abe. 


; Prior. 

2. Under. 7 'D rydens 
3. Lower in rank, excellence, 2 
4. Unworthy of. Alterbury. 
BENE'ATH. ad. | - 
I» In a lower place; under. Amos. 


2. Below, as oppoſed to bea ven. Exodus. 
BENEDICT. a» [beneditus, Lats] Having 

mild and ſalubrious qualities. Bacon. 
BENEDTC TIN, ſ. ¶benedict io, Lat.] 

1. Blefling; a decretory pronunciation of hap- 
pineſs. Mi ten. 
2. The advantage conferred by bleſſing. Bac. 
3. Acknowledgments for blefſingsreceived. Rg. 
4. Ihe form of inſtituting an abbot. Ayliffe, 


BENEF ACTION. . [from benefacio, Lat. 


1. The act of conferring a benefit. 
2. The benefit conferred. Atterbury. 
BENEFA'CTOR. 1. from Bene fac io, Latin. ] 
He that confers a benefit. Milton. 
BENEFA'CTRESS. ſ. [ from benefaftor.] A 
woman who confers a benefit. 
BE'NEFICE. /., [from beneficium, Lat.] Ad- 
vantage conferred on another. This word is ge- 
nerally taken for all eccleſiaſtical livings. Dryd. 
BE'NEFICED. 4s [from benefices] Poſſeſſed 
of a beneſice. Ayliffes 
BENE'FICENCE. .. [from beneficent. | Ac- 


tive goodneſs. rydene + 


BENE'FICENT. a. [from beneficus, Lat. 
Kind; doing good. Hale. 

BENEF CIAL. a. [from gs. 14 
1. Advantageoas ; conferring benefits 
fi table. Tillorfon. 
2, Helpful; medicinal. Arbutbnot. 

BENEFTCIALLVY. ad. ¶ from beneficial.] As- 
vantageouſly ; belpfully. 

BENEFICIALNESS. J. [front bee 
Uiefulneſs z profit. \ 

BENEFICIARY, a. (from benefice. | — 
ſomething in ſubordination to another. Bacon. 

BENEFTCIARY. g. He that is in poſſeſſion 

of a benefice. che. 


BE/NEFIT\ 1. * — Lat.] 
1. A kindneſs; a 


avour conferred, Milton. 
2. Advantage; profit ; uſe. Wiſdom. 
3- [In law. —_ is, that a man 
being found guilty of ſuch felony as this bene 
- fit is granted for, is burnt in the hand, and ſet 
free, if the ordinary's commiſſioner, ſtanding 
by, do ſay, Legit ut clericus. Coqvels 
To BE“ NEFIT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
.do good ts Arbutbnot, 
Ty BENEFIT. Vs ns To gain advantage. Milt. 
BENE“ MPT. As Appointed ; 5 ed out, Spens 
To BENE' T. v.a. from net.] To enſnate. S5. 
BENEVOLENCE. . [ benewolentia, Kariyg. ] 
1. Diſpofition to do good; kindneſs, Fepe. 
2. The good done; the charity siven. 
3. A kind of tax. Hacen. 
BENE'VOLENT. a. [ benevolent, Lat.] Kind; 
* good-will Popes 
BENE VO. 


— — 7˙—W——. p — 


BER 
BENE'VOLENTNESS. f. The fame with be- 
newolence. 
BENGA'L. . A fort of thin flight ſtuff. 
BE'NJAMIN.. ſ. [Bemwein.] The name of a 
tree, and of a gum. 
To BENTGHT. V. d. from night. 1 
1. To furprize wich the coming on 5 — any 
e 
2. To involve in darkneſs z to embarraſs by 
want of li ght. Boyle. 
BENTON. 1. ¶ benignus, Lat. J 
1. Kind; generous; Aberal. Milton. 
9 Wholeſome z not malignant. Arbutbnot. 
BENTGN Diſeaſe, is when all the uſual fymp- 
toms appear favourably. 
i: þ [from bees] The . 
with ben 
BENIGN ry. ſ. {from benign — 
Is -Graciouſneſs ; actual kind Hooker. 
; 2. Salubrity ; wholeſome quality. Wiſeman. 
TNT ON V. ad. I from benign. ] Favour- 
ably ; 5 kindly. Waller. 
BE NISON. 3 [benir, * Bleſſing; 
betediction. tan. 
BENNET. /. An herb. 
BENT. /. ¶ from the verb to bend. 1 


1. The ſtate of being bent. Walton: 


2. Degree 4 flexure. Milian. 
c 4 Utmoſt — ie. 
5. Application of the mind. . 
6. Inclination 5 diſpoſition towards ſome- 


thing. Milton. ; 


7. Determination; fixed purpoſe. Hoober. 
8. Turn of the temper, or diſpoſition. Dryd. 
9. Tendency ; flexion. Locke, 
10. M Ralle of: graſs, called bent 


aſs. Bacon. 
BE'NTING Time. {from bent. ] The 


time when 


$ feed on bents before peas are ripe. Dry. 


To ENUM. v. a. [benumen, Saxon. ] 

1. To make torpid. Fairfax. 
2. Tp ſtupify, 
BENZO'IN, /. A medicinal kind of refia im- 

Ported from the Eaſt Indies, and vulgarly call- 

ed benjamin. Boyle. 
To BEPATNT. . &s [from paint — * To cover 

wich paint. aleſpeare. 
To BEPI'NCH. v. a. [from pinch.] To mark 
wich pinches. Chapman. 
To BEPI'SS.. v. 4. [from piſc. ] To wet with 
Derham. 


urine, 


Ta BEQUE'ATH. Us as bers, Saxon, A will. ] 


To leave by will to 
BEQUE'ST. 
To BER 


idn „ 
Something le by will. Han. 
RAT LE. v. a. {from rattle.) To fill 

with noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
BERBERRY. /. EE. A berry of 4 * 

taſte, uſed fo Bacon. 
To BEREAVE.. Vs Ws preter. 1 bereaved, or 


Quincy. N 


Dryden. 


0 © fivit produecd by ingrafting a lemon-tree 
a bergamot pear ſtot 
3. A ſort of ſeented 3 
0 BERHY'ME. v. u. 1 
lebrate in rh yme, or Pepe, 
BERLIN. /. Accuch ofa particular form, $7, 
To BEROB. V. Go [from robe] To rob ; z to 


DERRY. . e Bexon.J Any (mal a 


Shakeſpeare, 
ToB BERRY. v. n. { from the noun. ] 
rries. 


BERTRAM. f. Baſtard pdllitory. 
—_ 1 Latin. ] A kind of pre. 
us ſtone. - Milton, 
To "BESCRETT. Ys 4. [from ſereen. To 
ſhelter; to conceal. Shakeſpeare, 
To BESEECH. v. a. pret. I beſought, I hare 
beg bt, [from pecan, Saxon. ] 
o intreat; to ſupplicate ; to implore. 
Philemen, 
To beg ; to aſſc. Sp rat, 
754 BESEEM. Us n. [beiclemen, Dutch. 7 To 
become ʒ to de frt. 8 robes 
BESE/EN. rt. Adapted ; adjuſted. Spenſcr. 
To BESET. v. a. pret. I beſet, I have beſet, 


o bear 


E To beßage; — , Addiſon. 
2. To embarraſs ; to perplex. Rowe, 
3 To waylay ; to ſurround, Lecke, 


4+ To fall upon ; to haraſs. 
Fo BESHRE'W. Vs d. L cbm, Germ. to 


enchant. 

1. To th a curſe to. 8% — 

2. To happen ill do. 1 4 . 
BESIDE. 


BESIDES, & Pr. [from be and file. 
1. At the fille of another ; near. + 0 
2. Over and above. ale. 
3. Not according to, though not in dire con- 

iety. South. 
4. Out of; in a ſtate of deviation n. 
BESIDE, ? 4 
BESIDES. : 
1. Over and above. | Tillotſon. 
2. Not in this number; beyond this claſs. Pope». 
BESI'DERY. /. A ſpecies of way 
To BESIE'GE. v. a. from / .! wy _ 
z to to; to beſet wi 
ST als . Shakeſpeare 


BESIE'GER. V. [from ggf.] One emgloye 


dawb; to ſmear. 7 
To BE SME. AR. v. 4. from ſmear. 
1. To bedawb. b Denbam. 
2+ To ſoil ; to foul. Staleſpen res 
To BESMIRCH, v. 4. To ſoil; i de 


* 


| bereft. be ne oꝑian, Saxon. To BESMOKE. Vs a. 

1. To -ftrip of; to deprive Bentley, 1. To foul with ſmoke. ' 

2. To take away from. Slip 2. To harden or dry in ſmoke. 
BERE FT. rd er To BESMU'T. D. d. [from fe. To blacken 
1 22 . 6, Fr.] with ſmoke or foot. 

1. A 


- — 


BE'SOM. ſ. Iberm, Saxon Ag infromen 
to ry fic. FF 6.4 * 


ſpittle 
To BESI 
ſpots. 
To BES 
ſpread 
To BES 
ſprinl 
To BES 
ſputte 
ſputte 
BEST. 
1. M 
2. 7 
endea 
3. 7 


perfet 
BEST, 
gree « 
Je BEL 
with 
To BES 
1. T 
2. 1 
BEST. 
1. B 


* 7, RESORT. . 4. from ſort} To ſuit ; _ To BESTIR. v. a. {from fire} To * into 
vigorous action. Ray. 
| ons. þ [from the verb.] Company ; 1 To BESTO'W. Ve 4. | befteden, Dutch. ] 
"A: - Shakeſpeare, 1. To give; to upon. 2" 
| 2. To give as chari Hooker, 
. 3. To give in mawiage. Shakeſpeares 
* 4 To give as a preſent. - Dryden» 
er, BESO'UGHT. [Sec RSA TA.] by To apply. Swift. 
: To BESPA'NGLE. v. a. [from /; ngle} To To lay out upon. Deuteronomy» 
uit, ng 
. n with ſome- 7. To lay up; to ſtow; to place. Kings. 
ben ng ſhining. Pope. W 1 [ from i.] Giver; diſ- 
To 3 T Tn. v. &. [from ſpatter. ] Stilling fleets 
1. To ſpot or ſprinkle with dirt or —_ ih BESTRA'UGHT. particip. e mad. 
| Sw akeſpearts 
1 2. To aſperſe with To BESTRE'W, v, a, particip. pail. beflrewwed, 
To To BESPA'WE. u. a. from N J To dawb or beftrown. To ſprinkle over. tons 
ha with ſpittle, | To BESTRTDE. v. a. I beftrid, or I beftrode ; 
have To BESPE'AK. v. a. I beſpoke, or beſpake, 1 I have beftrid, beſtrode, or beſtridden. 
have beſpoke, or beſpoken. 1. To ftride over any thing; to have any 
. 1. 'To der, to in gent any thing before hand. thing between one's legs. Waller. 
* Swift. 2. To ſtep over. Shakeſpeare. 
prat, 2. To make way by a previous apology. Dryd, To BESTUD. v. a. [from flud.] To adorn 
To 3. To forebode. Wi with ſtuds. M 
a 4. To ſpeak to; to addreſs. Dryden. BET. . [from bean, to increaſe. A wager. 
cr. 5. To betoken; to ſhew. en. ior» 
beſet BESPE'AKER. F [from beſpeak.] He that To BET. v. 4. [from the m—_ To wager ; 
beſpeaks any thing. Witten, doo ſtake at a wager, en Jonſon. 
To BESPE'CKLE. Ve 4. — ſpechle.] To To BETA KE. v. 4. r. I — 3 part. 
mark with | or i paſſ. betaken. | 
To BESPE W. v. a. [from pero. J To dawb 1. To take; to ſeize. Spenſer. 
with ſpew or vomit. 2. To have recourſe to. Hooker. 
To BESPI'CE, v. 4. [from ſpice.] To ſeaſon 3. To move; to remove. Milton. 
with ſpices, Shakeſpeare, To BETE' EM. v. 4. [from teem.] To bring 
To BESPTT. v. 4. [from ſpit.] To dawb with forth ; to afford. Shakeſpeare. 
ſpittle. To BETHI'NK. w. 4. I bethought. [from 
To BESPO'T, v. a. [from ſpore] To mark with think.] To recal to reflection. Raleigb. 
ſpots. Mortimer. To BRT RA L. V. d. [ from tbrall.] To en- 
To BBSPREAD. v. 4. from a" ]'To ſlave; to conquer. S 
ſpread over. Denham. 


pread 
To BESPRI'NK LE, v. a. ¶ from rome To 
ſprinkle over. Brown. 
To BESPU'PTER. v. a. [from ſputter.) To 
ſputter over ſomething ; to dawb any thing by 


ſputtering. 
[lotſons BEST. d. the ſupertative of good, ow, * 
«Popes 1. Moſt, good, Hooker. 
2. The beſt, The utmoſt power; the ſtrongeſt 
belez- endeavour. Bacon. 
armed 3. To make the beſt, To carry to its greateſt 
ſpeare. perfection; to improve to the utmoſt. Bacon, 
iployed BEST, ad. {from well.] In the higheſt de- 
Swifts gree of goodneſs. Deuteronomy. 
. 0 T9 BEST A'IN, Us, As [from ſain. To mark 
0 with ſtains; to | pot. 2 8 
Ta BESTE'AP. Vs As [from Aead.] 
\enhants 1. To profit. Milton. 
eſpeure. 2. To treat; to accommodate, Jaiab. B 
colour. BE'STIAL. a. [from beaſt, 
eſpearts 1, Belonging to a beaſt. Dryden. 
2. Brutal; carnal. . Shakeſpeare. 
BESTIALITY. . ffrom beftial. ] The 1 
838 Arb uth not᷑. 
placken BESTIALLY. ad, {from beſtial. ] Brutally. 
Yo BESTICK. Vs fs preter, I be ck, I have 
rumen — [from flick-] To ſtick over with any 
* Milton. 
7 


BRBTO OK. 


BET 


„ N v. 4. [ from thump. o 
d. S ee 
To BETTDE. v. n. pret. It betided, or 7 
part. paſſ. betid. [from wiv, Saxon. | 
1. To happen; to befal. 7" 
2. To come to "—_ to fall out; to happen. 


Shakeſj nar 
1. Seaſonably; early. Milton. 
2. Soon; . long time has paſſed. Tiullct . 
3. Farly i in the day. Shakeſpeare. 

BE'TLE, [ ſ. An Indian plant, called water 

BE'TRE. & pepper. 

To BETO'KEN. Vs As [from toben.] 

1. To ſignify; to mark ; to repreſent. Hooker, 
2. To foreſhew; to preiignify. Thomſon. 
BE'TONY. bn [beronicas Lat.] A plant. 
pret . from ate. 

To BETO'SS, v. a. 1 toſs. ] To diſtutb z 
to agitate. Shakeſpeares 

To BETRA'Y. Vs Os [ trabir, Fr. 

1. To give into the hands of enemies. Knoles. 

2. To uiſcover that which has been entruſted 

to ſecrecy. 

3. To make ladle ta ſomething inconvenient, 
King Charles. 


BEW 


4. To ſhow; to diſcover. ' Addiſon. 
BETRA'YER. .. [from betray.) He that be- 
trays; u traito. Hooker. 
To BETRI'M. v. 4. from trim.] To deck; 
. _ to dreſs; to grace, Shakeſpeare. 
To BETRO'TH. v. a. [from troth. ] | 
1. To contract to any one; to affiance. Cow!. 
2. To nominate to a biſhoprick. Ayliſſe. 
. To BETRU'ST. v. a. [from truft.] To en- 
- truſt ; to put into the power of another. Watts. 
BETTER. a. the comparative of goods be- 
reha, Saxon, ] — good qu wr in a 
greater degree than ſomething elſe, keſp. 
The BETTER. 24 7 
1. The ſuperiority ; the advantage. Prior. 


2. Improvement. Dryden. 
BETTER. a. [from well.] Well in a greater 
de Dryden. 


. egree. . 
To BETTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To improve; to meliorate, 
2. To ſurpaſs; to exceed. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To advance. 6 acon. 
BETTER. ſ. Superiour in goodneſs. Hooker. 


BE'TTOR. ſ. [from to bet.) One that lays , 


bets or wagers. Addiſon. 
BE'TTY. /. An inſtrument to break open 
doors. a Arbuthnot, 


BETWE'EN. prep. [berpeonan, an” 
opts 


1. In the intermediate ſpace. 


2. From one to another. Bacen. 
3+ Belonging to two in partnerſhip. Locke. 
4. Bearing relation to two. South, 


5. Noting difference of one from the other. 
| Locke. 
BETWIXT. Preps [berpyx, Sax, ] Between. 
BE'VEL. : J« In maſonry and joinery, a kind of 
- BEVIL. & ſquare, one leg of which is fre- 
quently crooked. Swift. 
To BE VEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cut 
to a bevel angle. Moc n. 
BE VERAGE. ſ. [from bevere, to drink, Ita- 
lian.] Drink g liquor to be drank. Dryden. 
BE VV. /. [beva, Italian.] ä 
1. A flock of birds. 
2. A company; an aſſembly. Pope. 
To BEWA'IL. v. a. [from wail.}] To be- 
. moan; to lament, Denbam. 
To BEWARE. v. n. [from be and Wares ] 
To regard with caution ; to be ſuſpicious of 
danger from. | Pope. 
To BEWE'EP. v. a. [from weep.] To w 
over or upon. Shakeſpeare. 
Jo BEWE'T. v. a. To wet; to moiften. Sh. 
To BEWYLDER. v. a. [from wild.] To loſe 


in pathleſs places; to puzzle. Blackmore, 
To BEWYTCH. v. a. 
1. To injure by witchcraft, Dryden. 


2. To charm ; to pleaſe irreſiſtibly. Sidney. 
BEWFTCHERY. . [from bewitch.] Faſci- 
nation; charm. | South, 
BEWTTCHMENT. ſ. [from bewitch.] Faſ- 

cination. Shakeſpeare, 
To BEWRA'Y. v. 4. [bepnegan, Saxon. ] 

1. To betray ; to diſcover perfidiouſly. Spenſ. 

2. To ſhew; to make viſible, Sidney. 


BIC 
BEWRA'YER. . [from bowray.)] Betrayer ; 


coverer. | Addiſon. 
BEYOND. rep. [begeond, Saxon. ] 
Before; at a diſtance not reached. Pope, 


2. On the farther fide of. Deuteronomy, 
3. Farther onward than. Herbert, 
4+ Paſt ; out of the reach of. Bentley. 


5. Above; exceeding; to a greater de 
than f "a 


© \ R Locle. 

6. Above in excellence. - Dryden, 
7. Remote from; not within the ſphere of. D-, 
8. To go beyond, is to deceive. Theſſalonians, 

BE'ZEL. Z /. That part of a ring in which the 

BE'ZIL. I ſtone is fixed. 

BE ZOAR. ſ. A medicinal ſtone, formerly in 
high eſteem as an antidote, brought from the 
Eaft Indies. pi 

BEZOA'RDICK. 4. [from bezear.] Com- 
pounded with bez9gar. Fliyer. 

BIA'NGULATED. Z a. [from binus and an- 

BIA'NGULOUS, gulus, Lat.] Having 
two corners or angles. 

BYAS. ſ. [bias, Fr.] | | 
1. The weight lodged on one fide of a bowl, 
which turns it from the ſtraight line. Sha, 
2. Any thing which turns a man to a parti. 

. cular courſe, Dryden, 
3. Propenſion; inclination. Dryden, 

To BIAS. v. a. [from the noun. ] To incline 

to one fide. | Watts. 
BI'AS. ad. Wrong. Shakeſpeare. 
BIB. ſ. A ſmall piece of linen put upon the 
breaſts of children over their clothes. Addiſcn, 
To BIB. v. n. ¶ bibo, Lat.] Totipple; to ſip. Camd. 
BIBA CIO US. as. | bibax, Lat.] Much addict- 
ed to drinking. l 
BI'BBER. /. | from to bib.] A tippler. 
BVBLE. ſ. [from GEN, a book; called by 
way of excellence, The Bok. ] The ſacred vo- 
lume in which are contained the revelations of 
God, Tillotſon. Watts. 
BIBLIO'GRAPHER. . [from Sent and 
yeah.] A tranſcriber; à man ſkilled in 
literary hiſtory, and in the knowledge of books, 
BIBLIOTHE CAL. a. ¶ from bibliorbeca, Lat.] 
Belonging to a library” 
BI/'BULOUS. 4. [bibalus, Lat.] That which 
has the quality of drinking moiſture. Thomor» 
BiCA'PSULAR. a. | bicapſuleris, Lat.] A plant 
whoſe ſeed pouch is divided into two parts- 
BICE. ſ. A colaur uſed in painting. Peachun. 
BICFPI FAL. 
BLICI'PITOUS, 
- 1+ Having two heads. Bran, 
2. It is applied to one of the muſcles of the 
arm. Brown. 
2 BYCKER. v. n. [bicre, Weiſh.] _ 
1. To ſkirmiſh ; to fight off and on. Sidney 
2. To quiver ; to play backward and forward. 
| : - Milton. 
BI'CKERER. /. [from the verb.] A ſkirmiſher. 
BICKERN. /. [apparently corrupted from 
beakiron.] An iron ending in a point. Maxon. 


4. [bicipitic, Latin. ] 


BICO'RNE, 4. [ bicornis, Lat.] Having 
BICO'RNOQUS, F two horns. z 1 


& 


„ B 11. 


r; wonnen an. as Lene, Latin. ] Having BIGNESS. /. 32 big] 302 
on. 1. Greatneſs of quantity. Ray. 
To gen Vs 2 pret. I bid, bad, bade, I have 2. Size, greater or ſmaller. Newton. 
pe. bid, or hidden. I biddan, Saxon. ] BI'GOT. J. A man devoted unreaſonably to a 
y. 1. To deſire; to aſk; to invite. Shakeſp. certain party, or to certain opinions. Watts. 
rt. 2. To command; to order. Watts, BI'GOTED. a. {from biget.] Blindly pre- 
ey. 3. To offer; to propoſe. Decay of Piety. poſſeſted in favour of ſomething. 'G 
ree 4+ To proclaim ; to offer. Gay. BFGOTRY. f. [from bigot.] + | 
le. . To pronounce; to declare. Bacon. 1+ Blind zeal; prejudice. Watts. 
en. To denounce, i Waller. 2. The practice of a bigots Pepe. 
Dr. 75 To pray. Jebn. BLGSWOLN. a. [ from big and ſwolns J 
ns, BIDALE. ſ. [from bid 1 ale. J. An invita- Turgid. Addiſon. 
the tion to drink, Dif. BTLANDER. /. [belandre, Fr.] A ſmall veſſel 
BI'DDEN., ow . paſſe from to bid. uſed for the carriage of goods. Dryden. 
in 1. Invited. | 5 3 BIYLBERRY. . [bigs | nv a bladder, and 
2. Commanded, P berry. ] Whortleberry 
BIDDER. ſ. ¶ from to bid.) One who o BTLBO. /. [from 2 ] A rapier; a ſword. 
m- or propoſes a price. Addi — Sbaleſpeare. 
yer. BI DDING. /. [from bid.] Command ; order. BI'LBOES. . A fort of ſtocks. Shake 
an- Milton, BILE. J. | $ilis, Latin. ] A thick, 
ing To BIDE. v. 4. Ibidan, e To endurez bitter liquor, ſeparated in the liver, 
to ſuffer, Dryden, in the gall bladder, and diſcharged by the' 
To BIDE. v. . common duct. Quincy. 
owl, 1. To dwell; to live; to inhabit. Milton. BILE. /.\[bile, Saxon. ] A fore angry ſwelling. 
bak, 2. To remain in a place. Shakeſpeare, To BILGE. v. #. | from the noun. ] To 
arti= BIDE'NT AL. 2. {bidens, Latin.) Having two ſpring a leak. 
den, teeth. — Swift. BILIARY. 4. [from bilis, Latin, ] Belonging 
den, BI'DING. // (from, bide.) Reſidence; habi- to the bile. Arbuthnot. 
line tation. Rowe. BILIN OSG ATE. ſ. Ribaldry ; fonl * 
BIE'NNIAL. a. [biennis, Latin.] Of the 
continuance of two years. Ray. BILI'NGUOUS. 4. [bilinguis, Lat.] Haar 


BIER. f, [from to bear.] A carriage on which two tongues. 
the dead are carried to the grave. Milton. BI'LIOUS. a. [from Bilis, Latin.) Conſiſting 
BIESTINGS. ſ. [byreinz, Saxon. ] The firſt of bile. Garth. 
milk-given by a _ after calving. Dryden. To BILK. v. a. [ bilaican, Gothick. = 
BIFARIOUS. as eee Latin. ] Twofold. cheat; to defraud. 


BI'FEROUS. a. Lorem Latin. ] Bearing * BILL. J. [ bile, Saxon. ] The beak of 3 
fruit twice a year 


Carew. 
BI'FID. bifidus, Lat.] Opening BILL. J. [bille, Saxon. A kind of hatchet 
BIFIDATED, 1 2 with a cleft. with a hooked point. T enple. 
BIFOLD. a. [from binus, Lat. and vid.) BILL. /. [ billet, French.] 
Twofold ; double. Shakeſpeare. 1. A written paper of any kind. ms. = 5g 
BIFO'RMED. a. [ biformis, Let] Com. 2. An account of money. | 
pounded of two forms. 3+ A law preſented to the parliament. — ; 
BIFURCATED. @ | binus and fares. 4+ An act of parliament. Atterbury. 
Shooting out into two heads. Mood var 5. A phyfician's preſcription. Dryden. 
BIFURCA'TION. /. [binus and furca.] Di- 6. An advertiſement. _ Dryden. 
viſion into two. To BILL. v. . To careſs, as doves by joining 
BIG. 4. : bells. Ben Jenſan. 
1. Having comparative bulk. To BILL. v. a. To publiſh by an advertiſe- 
cham. 2. Great in bulk; large. Thomſon. ment. — L'Eftrange. 
| 3+ Teeming z pregnant. aller- BILLET. fe [billets French. ] 

4. Full of ſomething. Addiſon. 1. A ſmall paper; a note. Clarendon. 
row", 5 . Diſtended; ſwoln. + Sbaleſpeare. 2. Billet deux, or a ſoft billet ; a love- letter. 
of the b. Great in air and mien; proud. Aſcbam. Pope. 
ron. 7+ Great in ſpirit; brave. Shakeſpeare. 3. A ſmall log of wood for the chimney. Dig." 

BI'GAMIST. /. [higamus, low Latin. | One To BYLLET. v. 4. from the _— ü 
Fidneys that has committed bigamy. 1. To direct a ſoldier by a ticket where be is 
rward. BI'GAMY, fe [ bigamia, low Latin.] The to lodge. Shakeſpeare. 
Milton. erime of having two wives at once. Arbuthnet. 2. To quarter ſoldiers. Clarendon. 
niſher. 8 4. | from. big and belly. } BYLLIARDS. /. <vitbout a ſingular. 3 
from Pregnant. Sbateſpeare. French. ] A kind of play. Boyle. 
Maren. BUGGIN, V [beguin, French. ] A child's cap. BTLLOW. /, [ bilge, German.] A wave 
Having ny Frog ſwoln Dates: 
Brown: * ad. [from big.] Tumidly ; ; haugh- To BILLOw. v. u. a the ncun.]. Te 


riors 
BTLLOWV. 


| BIR 


BI'LLOWY. 2. Swelling 3 turgid. 

AIN. /. [b:nne, Saxon. } . 
cars, or wine is repalited, Swift 
8 4. Ih binus, Latin,] Two; 
To MIND. . As F bound ; 1 

bound, or ris,” ru [ bunwan, * 
"Js To confine with banda; ta enchain. Fob. 


4. To gird 3 to enatrap. Proverbs. 
3 To faſten to any thing. Fo 
4. Ta faſten together. — 


My To cover a wound with dreflings. Wiſer. 


To compel ; ta conftrain. Hale. 
7. To oblige by ſtipulation. Pope. 
8. To confine; to hinder. e. 
9. To make coſtive. | 
10. To reftrain. 


#1» To bind to. To oblige to rv ore one: 
12. To bind over. To oblige to make ap- 
To BIND. „. 1. 5 


1. To contract; to grow ſtiff,” Mortimer. 

2. To be obligatory. | Locke. 
BIND, /. A ſpecies of hops. Mortimer. 
BINDER. ſ. [from to bind. 


1. A man whoſe trade it is to bind books, 

2. A man that binds ſheaves. Chapman. 

A fillet; a ſhred cut to bind with. Viſem. 

Bl DING. ſ. from bind. A bandage, Tatler. 

BYNDWEED. . [conve/wnlus, Latin.) The 
name of a plant. 

BINOCLE. /. A teleſcope fitted ſo with two 

tubes, as that a diſtant object may be ſeen 
with both eyes. 

BINO'CULAR. a. [| from binus and oculus, 

Latin. | Having two eyes. Der bam. 


BIO'GRAPHER. J. LSL. and ee 
Hon. 


_ writer of lives. 


BIO'GRAPHY. .. Ist. and ge.] Wit. 


ing the lives of men is called biography. Matti. 


BIPAROUS. as [from binys and pario, Lat. ] 


Bringing forth two at a birth. 
BIPARTITE. as | binus and Par tior, Latin.] 
Having two correſpondent parts. 
BIPARTTTION. /. [from bipartite.] The 
act of dividing into two. 
3 kin, Latin.] An animal with 
two tad = Browne 
BI'PEDAL. 4. LDipedalis, Latin.] Two feet 
in le 
BIPE N NATED. a. [from binus and penna, 
Latin.] Having two wings. Derham. 
BIPE"TALOUS. 4. [of bis and Hav. ] 
Conſiſting of two flower leaves. 
BYQUADRATE. Z f. The fourth 
BIQUADRA'TICK. J arifing from the mul- 
ieation of a ſquare by itſelf. Harris. 
BIRCH Toe. /. [binc, Saxon.] A tree. 
BIRCHEN . . from bircb. ] Made of * 
BIRD. bi "4 er bn», Saxon.] A ral 
th Ache . N ind; a 8 2 
To "BIRD. v. 1. To catch birds. Shakeſp. 
RDBOLT. „ A ſmall arrow. Sb. 
DCATCHER. /. One that makes it hi 


* DEfironge, 
BI'RDER. . 1 — — 14 birdcatcher, 
—— E. . — 1 IIERS 
with . v4 + Shakeſp 
BIRDLIME. f [from bird and Hime. 
glutinous ſubſtance ſpread upon twi hs 
which the birds that light upon them are en- 
tangled. Dryden, 
BI'RDSMAN. . A birdcatcher. Lag. 
RYRDSEYE. * The name af a Plant. 
BI/RDSFOOT. ſ. A plant. 
BIRD SNEST. . An herb. 
BYRDSTONGUE. . An herb. 
BI 1 A fol of the gooſe kind, 
BIRT, /. h the turbot. 
BIRTH. /. been, Saxon, } ws 
1. The act of coming into life. Dryden, 
2. Extraction; lineage, Denham, 
3. Rank which is inherited by deſcent. Pryd. 
4. The condition i in which any man is born, 


8. Thing born. 

6. The a act of bringing forth. 
BI'RTHDAY. . [from birth and day.] The 

day on which any ons is barns 
BIRTHDOM. ſ. Privilege of birth. Shakeſp, 
' BVRTHNIGHT. ſ. [from birth and night, 1 

The night in which any one is born. Milian. 
BI'RTHPLACE. J. Place where any one is 


born 

BIRTHRIGHT. JS. [ from birth and right. ] 
The rights and privileges to which a man is 
born ; the right of the firſt born. Addiſon, 

BIRTHSTRA' NGLED, a. Strangled in being 
born. Sbakeſpeare, 

BLRTHWORT. /. The name of a plant. 

BISCOTIN. ſ. A confection. 

BI'SCUIT. „ bi it and cxit, French. } 
1. A kind of dry braad, made to be car- 
ried to ſea. ; Kunolles. 
Compoſition of fine flour, almonds, and 
ugar. 

To BISE CT. v. 4. 1 and ſaco, Lat.] To 
divide into two 

BISE'CTION. /. [from the verb.] A geo- 
metrical term, fignifying the divifion of any 
quantity into two equal parts. 
V'SHOP. . [bircop, Saxon.] One of the 


head order of the clergy. South. 
BI'SHOP. /. A cant word for a mixture of 
wine, oranges, and ſugar, Swift. 
To BISHOP, v. a. To confirm; to admit 
ſolemnly into the church. Donne. 
BTSHOPRICK. /. [bipcopnice, e The 
dioceſe of a bithop. Bacon. 


BI'SHOPSWEED. . A plant. 

BISK. ſ. [biſque, Fr.] Soup; broth, Ning. 

BTSMUTH. ſ. Marzcafitez; a hard, white, 
brittle, mineral fubſtance, of a metalline na- 
ture, found at Mifnia. 

— . [A and fextilin, Latin.] 
La- _ 

B'S a. Blind. Shak 

BI'STRE. . [French.] A colour made of 


chimney-logt. bailed, and then- diluted 
Water. 
- BI'STORT\, 


ati 


BISTORT. . called ſnakerveed. 

BTS TOURY. /. * gas, Fr. A ſorgeon's 
inſtrument uſed in making i 

BISU'LCOUS. 4. [ biſulcus, Latin] Cloven- 
footed, Brown. 

BIT. /: : { divol, Saxon. ] ao the bit- 


oſon. 


BIT. 7 15 
much meat as is put into the mouth at 

p _ * = 

2. A ſmall go ift. 
8. A — 2 indian ſilver coin, valued 

at ſevenpence halſpenny. 

4. A bit the butter or -_ In the ſmalleſt 

degree. Arbuthnot. 
To BIT. v. a. To put the bridle upon a horſe. 
BITCH. . {[birgze, Saxon. 

1. The female of the canine kind. Spenſer, 

2+ A name of reproach for a woman. Arbuth. 
To BITE. Vs As pret. I bit ; part. pail, I 

have bit, or bitten. [brran, Saxon. 


1. To cruſh, or pierce with the Arbuth. 
2. To give pain by cold. Rowe, 
3. To hurt or pain with reproach. Roſcommen, 
4+ To cut; to wound, Shakeſpeare. 
5. To make the 1 I an acrid 
taſte. Bacon. 
6. To cheat; to'trick. | Pape. 
To BITE. v. n. To take the bait» 
. from the verb. ] 
ſeizure of any thing by the teeth. Dry. 
a. The act of a fiſhthat takes the bait. Fat. 
A 4 . a trick. Sꝛoift. 
aan” F lk bite. ] 
1. He c bites. Camden. 
2. A ſiſh apt to take che bait. Walton. 
3. A tricker; a deceiver.  ' Spectator. 


BI'TTACLE. /. A frame of timber in the 
ſteerage, where the compaſs is placed. Dick. 
BITTER. @, [hen, Saxon. 


1. Having a hot, acrid, taſte, like 
- wormwood. | Locke. 
2. Sharp; cruel; ſevere. Sprat. 
3. Calamitous ;; miterable. D . 
4+ Sharp; reproachful; ſatirical, Shakeſp. 
5. U ng or hurtful. ts. 
BYTTERGOURD. . A plant. 
BITTERLY. 24. . bitter.] 
1. With a bitter 
2. In a bitter manner; ſorrowfully ; calami- 
a 0 a 1 
ats 
iran? . Te French. ] A bird with 
long legs 88, feeds u pon fiſh. Walton. 


MTTERN. 74 [from birtr.] A very bitter 
liquor, which drains off in making ſalt. 
BI'TTERNESS. /. I from bitrer. ] 
1. A bitter taſte. 


2. Malice; grudge; hatred ; impleailly, 


3. Sharpnefs ; ſeverity of temper. Clarendon. 
4+ Satire; piquancy ; keenneſs of reproach. Bac. 
—— 3 vexation; affliction. Wake. 
Bl TERSWEET. ſ. An apple which has a 


. taſte, South, 


BLA 
I'TTOUR, he bi 
1 Nr 


BITU MEN. . {[Latin, 
the * or ſcumme off 
Nad ward. 


lakes. 
BITU'MINOUS. 4. Compounded of bitu- 
Bacon. 


BIVALVE. a [binus and value.] Having 

two valves-or ſhutters; uſed of thoſe fiſh 
that have two ſhells, as oyſters. Woadtoard. 

BIVA'LVULAR. a. {from bivalve.] Hav- 
ing two valves. 

BI'XWORT. /. An herb. | 

BUVZANTINE. ſ. [from Pyzantian.] 4 
great piece of gold valued at fifteen pounda, 

which the king nan 


matter dug out 


To BLAB. v. a. [blabberen, Dutch. ] 765 


what ought to be kept ſecret. Scuift. 
To BLAB. . . To tattle; to tell tales. Shak. 
BLAB. ſ. {from the verb.] A telltale. Mi. 
BLA BAER. /. from 5 * A tatler; a 
telltale. 
To BLA'BBER. To LO To white to a horſe, 


Shiner. 
BLACE. 4. [blac, Saxon. ] Y 
1. Of the colour of * Proverbs. 
2». Dark. ſs 
3+ Cloudy of countenance; ſullen. $5 
4. Horriple ; wicked. D hy 
5. D 3 mournful. | Shake 
BLACK -B YONY. The name of à plant. 


BLACK-CAT'TLE. . Oxen,. bulls, and cows. 
Ee GUARD. ſ. A dirty fellow. A low 
Sa 
BLACK-LEAD. . A mineral found in — 
lead mines, uſed for pencils. 
BLACK. PUDDING. þ A kind of food made 
of blood and corn. 
TOS ſ. [from black andirad.] — 
uſher belonging to the order of the garter; o 
called from the black rod be carries in his 
hand. He is uſher of the 
BLACK. J. [from the adjeCtive.] /- 


1. A black colour, | Newton. 
2. Mourning. « Dryden. 
3. A blackamoor. 


4. That part of the eye which 3 is blacks Digby. 
To BLACK. A. . {from the noun.) To 
make black; to b 4,0, «Bayhto 
BLACKAMQOR. |. A | 
BLA'CKBERRIED Heath. f. A plant. 
BLACK BERRT Bb. [. A fpecies of ramble. 
BLA'CKBERRY. /. The fruit of the bramble. 

Gay. 
BLA'CKBIRD. /. Thename of + died, ces. 
To BLA'CKEN. v. a. from Black.] 


1. To make of a black colour. _Priots 
2. To darken. South. 
3. To defame. 74 South, 


To BLA'CKEN, . Ms "ani Dryd. 
BLACK ISH. a. | from b/ack.} | Someutiat 


black. Beyle. 
BLA'CKMOOR. /. | from black and. maar. ] 

A negro. "Milton. 
BLA'CKNESS. .. Mules 


. Locke. 


1. Black colour. bal 4 
| 2. Darkneſs. 


| BLA'NDISHMENT, f« [from Blandiſp; blan- 


e 


2. Darkneſs. ——— 
BLA'CKSMITH. . A ſmith that works in 
iron; ſo called from being very ſmutty. 


BLACK TAIL. 8 from > and tail. ] 
The ruff, or pope. A ſmall fiſh. 
BLA'CK THORN. . "The ſloe · tree. 
BLA DDER. ala [blavppe, Saxon. ] 
1. That veſſel in the body which contains the 
urine. Ray. 


2. A bliſter; a puſtule. : 
BLA'DDER-NUT. /. gore, Lat.] 
A plant. 


BLA DDER-sENA. . A plant. 


e wm bled, _— The 1 of . 


of corn. | Bacens 
. . [Blatte, German.] 

1. The ſharp or ſtriking part of a weapon or 

inſtrument. 

2. A briſk man, either fierèe or gay. L'Eftr. 
BLADE of the Shaulder. ( ſ. The ſcapula or 
BLADEBONE. 0 ſcapular bone. 

To BLADE. v. a. [ from che noun.] To 
fit with a blade. 

BIA DED. a. Fare blade. ] Having blades or 
ſpires. | Shakeſpeare. 

BLAIN. /. [blezene; Saxon.) A puſtule; a 
bliſter. Milton, 

BLA'MABLE.. 4. 1 blame. ] Culpable; 3 

faulty. 5 . +. Dryden. 

BLA'MABLENESS.. .. from blamable. ] 

Faultineſs; guiltineſs. . 

BLA'MABLY.. ad. [ from ee. Cul- 
pably; faultily. 
To BLAME. Us a. [blamer, French. To 


cenſure; to charge with a e en. 
BLAME. . Pre” 
1. Imputation of a fault. | Hayward. 
2. Crime. Hooker, 
. Hurt: "Spenſer. 
BLA'MEFULs. a. [from blame and full. ] 


Criminal; guilty. - © * Shakeſpeare. 
BLA'MELESS. 4. ¶ from Blame. ] Guiitleſs ; 
innocent. Docks, 


BLA'MELESLY. od... e Ine 


.* nocently. Hammond. 


 BLA'MELESNESS. . [From dae, In- 


nocentdeQ. Hammond. 
BLA MER. . — ame. ] A cenſurer. 
BLAMEWO'R THY+:a- Culpable; blamable. 
To BLANCH. v. as [blanchir, French. ] 


1. To whiten. D . 
2 To ſtriꝑ or peel ſuch things as have huſks, 
7 970-00 3 Wiſeman. 


3. To obliterate ; to paſs over. Bacon. 
To BLANCH. v. bg To evade; to ſhift. Bacon. 
BLANCHER. /. {from blanch.] A whitener. 
BLAND. 2. {Llandus, Latin. ] Soft; mild; 

gentle. Milton. 
To BLA'NDISH. v. a. [landior, by To 
ſmooth; to ſoften. ilton. 


ditie, Latin. 
1. Act of fondneſs ; expreſſion of tenderneſs 


by geſture. Milton. 
2. Soft words; kind ſpeeches, Bacon. 
: * Kind — en, Sift, 


_. - reverent terms. 


BL A 


BLANK. 2. lilac, French. ky 


Is White. b q Paradiſe L 
2. Unwritten. | HTM 
3. Confuſed; abaſhed. Pope. 


4. Without rhime. 8 
BLANK. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. A void ſpace. Swift, 
2. A lot, by which nothing is gained; 3 not a 
prize. Dryden. 
3. A paper unwritten. Paradiſe Left. 
4+ The point to which an arrow is directed, 
. Aim. Shakeſpeare. 
Object to which any thing is directed. 
To BLANK. v. a. [from blank.] 
1. To. damp; to confuſe ; to diſpirit. Tillat. 
2. To efface; to annul. Spenſer. 
BLANKET. /. [blanchette, French. 


1. A woollen Covers ſoft, and _ woven, 


Temple. 
2. A kind of pear. ; 
To BLANKET. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with a blanket. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To toſs in a blanket. Pope, 
BLA'NKLY. ad. from blank.] In a blank 
manner; with whiteneſs z with confuſion. 
To BLARE. Us Me - [ blaren, Dutch. ]- To bel- 
low ; to roar. Not in uſe. Skinner. 
To BLASPHEC ME. Vs 4. [ blaſphems, low Lat. ] 
I. To ſpeak in n of -1 impious irreverence 
of God, | 
2. To f peak evil of. ; Shakeſpeare. 
To BLASPHE'ME. Ven. To ſpeak blaſphemy. 
Shakeſpeare. 
BLASPHE'MER. . [| from blaſpbeme. 1 A 
wretch that ſpeaks of God in impious and ir- 
I Tims le 13. 
TATION 8. 2. [ from blaſpbeme.] 
Impiouſly irreverent with regard to God. 


- 


Sidney. Tillotſon. | 


BLA'SPHEMOUSLY. ad. [from blaſpheme.] 
Impiouſly ; with 3 irreverences Swift. 
BLA'SPHEMY. [from blaſpheme.] Blaſ- 
phemy, is an ering of lome indignity unto 
God himſelf. Hammond. 
BLAST. /. [from ble ry, Saxon.] 
1. A guſt, or puff of wind. _ Shakeſpeare. 
2+ The ſound made by any inſtrument of 
wind muſick. Milton, 
3. The ftroke of a malignant — Job. 
To BLAST. v. a. from the noun.! 
1. To ſtrike with ſome ſudden Plague. Addi. 
2. To make wither. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To injure; to invalidate. : Stcilling fleet. 
4. To confound ; to ſtrike with terrour. Sh, 
BLA'STMENT. . 5 Zlaſt.] Sudden 
ſtrokce of infection. Shakeſpeare. 
BLA'TANT, as © [ blatant, 75.1 Bellowing 
as a calf, Dryden. 
To BLATT ER. Ve u. [from laters, Latin. ] 
To roar. Spenſer 
BLAV. ſ. A ſmall whitiſh river fiſh ; a beak, 
BLAZE. J. [blare, a torch, Saxons] 
1. A flame; the light of a flame. Dryden. 
2+ Publication. Milton. 
3. A white mark upon a borſe, Dis. 
E BLAZE, Vs No . ö 


; Is To 


Mili on. 
Dith 


Is To 


Bu! 
1. To flame. 


2. To be conſpicoous. 
To BLAZE. A., 


Ayr 


1. To publiſh 3/ to make known. * Mark. | 


2. To blazon. Pracbam. 
To inflame; to fire. . 88 
BLAZER. . J. [frond blaze. ] One that preags : 


S. e ner. 
7 A 20 N. v. 4. [Mlazonner, = 


1. To explain, in proper terms, the figures 


or enfigns armorial. 
2. To deck; to embelliſh. 
3. To diſplay ; ; to-ſet to ſhow. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To celebrate; to ſet ont. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To blaze abodt ; to make publick. Shak, 
BLA'ZON. /. [from the verb. 2 Wa 
1. The art of drawing « ar explaining coats of 
arms. Peacham. 
2. Show; divulgation; publication. Shak. 
3. Celebration. | Collier. 
BLA'ZONRY. /. [from blazon.] The art of 
blazoning. 
To BLEACH. v. 4. ¶ bleecben, —_— To 


Addifſen. 


Garth. 


whiten. Dryden. 
To BLEACH. v. . To grow white. 
BLEAK. as [blac, blæc, 9 

1. Pale. , 

2. Cold; chill. 8 "Addi on. 
BLEAK. /. A ſmall river fm. Pal. 


BLE'AKNESS. ſ. [ from b.] Coldnefs ; 
; Addi 


BLI 
1. To mingle together. Boyle, 
2. confound. 


ſpoil Hiker» 
To pollute; to en 
SIE Wr. The AB oe participle of berd, * 


To BEESS. v. a. [ble ryran, Saxon, ] 


1. To make happy; to proſper. D as 
2. To wiſh Kappinefs to another. eur. 
3. To praiſe; to glorify for benefits received. 


Davies. 
4. To wave; to brandiſh. Spenſer. 


BLE'SSED. participial as [from ta 5445.1 
Happy; enjoying heavenly felicity. 


BLESSED Til. A plant. 
 BLE'SSEDLY. ad. wa Sidney. 
BLE'SSEDNESS. {. from bleſſed] 
1. Happineſs ; feli Sidney. 
2. Sanctity. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Heavenly felicity. Kath. 
4. Divine favour. 
BLE SSER. ſ. [from bleſs.) He that bleſſes. 
BLE'SSING. . [from ble | 
1. Benegiction. 
2. The means of 3 Denham. 
3. Divine favour, yy | 2 earte 
B EST. artic As m ble 4. H . 
BLEW. Ape + bu of = Jr 2 
BLIGHT, /. 
1. Mildew, 


thi laſting. L Ea 5 
2. Any thing nipping or blaſting. ange. 
To BLIGHT. v». a. [ from the noun. ] To 


chilneſs. tes. blaſt; to hinder from fertility. Locle. 
BLE AKV. a. [from bleak. ] Bleak; cold; BLIND. 4. [blind, Saxon. ] 

chill. dae 1. Deprived of ſight; dark. Digby. 
BLEAR. @. [blaer, a bliſter, Doch.] 2. Intellectually dark. Dryden. 

1. Dim with rheum or water. Dryden. 3. Unſeen; private. Hooker 

2. Dim; obſcure in general. *. 4. Dark; obſcure. Milton. 
To BLEAR., VU. d. (from the n To BLIND. VU, A. 

make the eyes wa 1 1. To make blind. Seuth, 
BLE'AREDNESS. /. [from Bleared. 2. To obſcure to the eye. Dryden. 

ſtate of eyes dimmed with rheum. r 3. To obſcure to the underſtanding, Stilling fl. 
To BLEAT. v. u. [blexan, Saxon, ] BLIND. , | 

as a ſheep. Dryden. 1. Something to hinder the fight. L'Eftranges 
mos 1.5 bo che verb. ] The cry of a 2. Something to miſlead. Decay of Piety. 

eep or lam Chapman. To BLINDFOLD. v. a. [from blind and feld. 

AI. 1 to ſwell, German.] A bliſter. To hinder from ſeeing, by blinding the eyes. 
To BLEED. v u. pret. Ib; baus bled. Luke. 


ble dan, Saxon, 1 
1. To loſe blood; to run with blood. Bacon. 


BLINDFOLD. 4. [from the verb. ] Having 


2. To die a violent death. Pope. 
3. To drop, as blood. Pape. 
E BIRD; N To let blood. Pope. Þ 

BLATY: * weuung nn 


To BLE MISH v. a. [from blame, Junius. ] 
1. To mark with any deformity. Sidney. 
2. To defame; to tarniſh, with * to re- 
putation. Dryden. 

BLE'MISH. f. [from the verb. 2. 

1. 3 mark = deformity z a ſcar, 
2. Reproach; diſgrace. 
To BENCH. . 3. To firink; 


Wiſeman. 
Hooker. 


cz to ſtart back, | 
 Shakeſpe ares 
To BLENCH, n 4. T0 bindet; 3 tag | 


Tae. 


Te BLEND. v. 4 pretkt. * j ancient- * 


e e rg be 


out the reſt of the company. 
* BLINDNESS. / [ from blind.] 
1. Want of fight, 


, 
, 


. 1. W 8 


the eyes coyered. Spenſer. Dryden. 
BLFNDLY. ad. [from Blind. th 95 

1. Without fight. 

2. Implicitly ; without examinations, Locke. 

3. Without judgment or direction. Dryden. 


' BLINDMAN's BUFF. /. A play in which 


ſome one is to have his eyes covered, and hunt 
Hudibras. 
Denham. 
2. Ignorance; intellectual darkneſs. Spenſer. 


' BLINDSIDE. J. Weakneſs ; foivle, Swift. 
- BLENDWORM. /. A ſmall viper, not venom- 


{ OUS. 
To BLINK. v. n. [blincken, Daniſh. 
1. To. wink. [ Eu 
2. To. ſee obſcurely. 
BLYNKARD. 1 from blink, ] 
bad eyes. 


— — — 


N 
| 
y! 

'1 


_ BLYTHNESS. 


up; 
| BLOCK-HOUSE. J. [from Block and bouſe.] 


BLO 


2. Something abcurely ewinkling. Hakewill. 

BLISS. /. blirre, Saxon. 
1. The highett degree of happineſs ; the hap- 
pineſs of bleſſed ſouls. Hooker. Milton. 
2. Felicity in —_— | Pope. 
in the higheſt degree. 

BLISSFULLY. ad.” [ from bliſs 7 — 


BLISSFULNESS. 1 [from Affe] Hap- 


pineſs, 


To BLI'SSOM. 32 — To caterwaul. Dir. 
BLISTER. /. 


1. A puſtule formed by — the cuticle 


bluyfter, Dutch. ] 


from the cutis, \ Temple. 
2. Any ſwelling made by the ſeparation of a 


filtn or ſkin from the other parts. * . 


To BLISTER... ». . [from the . 
riſe in bliſters. 

To BLISTER. v. 4. To raiſe 2 3 
ſome hurt. Shakeſpeare. 


BLITHE. as [bliSe, Saxon.) 921 airy. 


her. P opte 
BLI'THLY. ad. 2% alithe.] In a*blithe 


manner. 
BLI'THSOMENESS. qu ity of being blithe. 
DI FHSOME. 4. [| from blitbe. ] 1 ; 


Cheerful, ips. 
ad. ni Vs d. [probably from Bleu. ] To 


iſon. 
To BLOAT. D. its To grow turgid. Arbuthn. 


BLO'ATEDNESS. /. [from ölaat.] Turgid- 


neſs ; ſwelling. Arbuthnot. 
BLO'BBER. /. A bubble. Carew. 
BLO'BBERLIP. /. [laber and lip.] A thick 
lip. Dryden. 


BLOBBERLIVPED. a. Having ſwelled or 
BLO'BLIPPED. thick lips. Crew. 
BLOCK. /. [block, Dutch. ] | 
1. A heavy piece of timber. ie 
Addiſon. 


2+ A maſs of matter, 
3. A maſly body. Swift. 


4. The wood on which hats are forined. Shak. 


20 The wood on which RO” are be- 


: | Dryden. 
be An obſtruction; a op. · Decay of Piety. 
A ſed-term for a pull). 


A blockhead. | Shakeſpeare. 
To BLOCK. . as [Bloquer, Fr.] To ſhut 
to incloſe. Clarendon, 


A fortreſs built to obſtruQt or block up a pals. 
Raleigh. 


BLOCK-TIN. 72 [from Block and es Tin 


pure or unmixed. 


ole. 
BLOCK ADE. ſ. [from Black.] A fiege car- 


ried on. by ſhutting UP the place. Tatler. 


To BLOCK A'DE. v. a. | from the 2 | 


+ To ſhut up. 
BLO'CKHEAD. . | from block and bead] ] 


A a fellow; a dolt; a man without 
1 5 
| BLO'CKHEADED. 4. 4 beta, 


* & 1 01 | Sag; * 


vio. 


ſtupid manner. 
BLO'CKISHNESS. I strie. 
BLO MARV. /. firſt forge in the iron 


mills. 


| Dis, 
BLO'NKET. 160 for blanket, - Spenſer, 
BLOOD. /. blood, Saxon. | 
1. The red li Mr Ae Germs in he bode 
of animals. | Geneſis, 
2. Child; progeny. Shakeſpeare, 
3- Family ; kindred. aller, 
4» Deſcent ; lineage. | D den, 
5. Birth; bigh extraction. Shakeſs eare, 
6. Murder; z violent death. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Life. 2 Sam, 
8. The carnal part of man. Matthew, 


9. Temper of mind ; Rate of the paſſions, 


| | - Hudibras, 
10. — ſpark ; by man of fire. Bacon. 
11. The juice of an Ceneſit. 
To BLOOD, Vs d. E fa 
1. To ſtain with blood. Bacan, 
2. To enure to blood, as a hound. Spenſer, 


3. To heat; to exaſperate. Bacon. 
BLOOD. BOL TEREB. a, [ from Hod and 
bolter.) Blood-ſprinkled. Shakeſpeare, 
To BLOUD-LET. v. a. To bleed; to open 
a vein medicinally. 
BLOOD-LETTER. J. [from blood-let.] A 
phlebotomiſt. Wijeman, 
BLOOD-STONE. . The blood. tone is green, 
ſpotted with a bright blood red. Woodward. 
BLOOD-THIRSTY. a.' Deſirous to ſhed 


blood. Raleigh. 
5 ODFLOWER. . [bæmantbus, Lat.] A 
ant. 


BLQODGUTLTINESS. f. Murder. Spenſer. 
BLOU'ODHOUND. . A hound that follows 
by the ſcent. Southern. 
BLO'ODILY. ad. [ from blood I 75 Dry. 
BLO'ODINESS. /. [from loody. ] The tate 
of being bloody Yo , Sharp. 
BLO'ODLESS. a. [from Slood.] 
1. Without blood; dead. Dryden. 
2. Without ſla utter. aller. 
BLO'ODSHED. 7 [from blood and ſhed.) 
1. The crime of blood, or murder. South. 
2. Slaughter; deſtruction. Dryden. 
BLO'ODSHEDDER. ſ. Murderer. Ecclus. 
BLO'ODSHOT. 4. [from blood and 
BLOODSHO'T TEN. 5. ſhot.) Filled with 
blood burſting from its proper veſſels. 
— 


BLO'ODSUCKER. . blood and ſuck.] 
Is A leech ; a fly ; * thing. that ſucks 
blood. 4 
2. A murderer. Hayward. 
1. Stained wi 
2. Cruel ; n y P opts 

BLOOM. / Lu, German, 1 
1. A blaſſom. 

2. The ſtate of immaturity. . Drydms 


1 To BLOOM. Vs its 


is 2 To bring oe yield klot@oas, . 
To produce, as bloſſoms. Hooler. 


Pepe. 
LO ON. 


aAcons 
hers 


MY. 


* BLU B. 


— a. [from bloom.] Full of blooms 3 'To BLU'BBER. v. #% To weep in ſuch 3 


Pepe. manner as to ſwell the cheeks. Swift. 
Wore '< {from blow,] AR of blowing; To BLU'BBER. v. a. To ſwell the 2 
blaſt. man. With weeping, 
BLO'SSOM. ſ. Iblorme, Saxon. ] The flower BLU'DGEON, /. A ſhort Kick, with 2 
l 2 yp Cuep, Saxon, blev, Fr.] One of 
O'SS Vs. n. o put omss 4. 7 on, Glen, Fr. 
* Mods Habakkuk. the ſeven original colours. Newton, 
To BLOT. v. a: [from blattir, French. ] | BLU'EBOTTLE. h A nog blue and bottles] 
1. Toobliterate; tomake writing . . 1. A flower of the Ray. 
2. To efface; to eraſe. . 2. A fly with a large blue oe ll, Prior. 
3. To blu. 3 BLU'ELY. ad. { from blue.] Wich a blue 
x 2. To diſgrace; to a . | Rowe, colour. Swift. 
BLOT. fe [from the verb Sin being blue. | Boyle. 
2. A blur ; a ſpot. To PLUNDER. v. x4 [blender Dutch. 1 
3. A ſpot in reputation. 1. To miſtake groſsly; to err very widely. South 
. bu blot.] A ſpot or A om 2. To flounder ; 3 to ſtumble. Pope 
n the _"_ To BLU'NDER. v. a. To mix fooliſhly, or 
7 BLOTE. v. 4, To ſmoke, or dry by blindly. Stilling fleet. 
ſmoke. . BLU'NDER. f,_ {from the yerb. ] A groſs or | 
BLOW, /. -[blowe, Dutch. ] ſhamefyl miſtake. Addi 
1. A ſtroke. f Clarendon. BLU'NDERBUSS, 1. [from blunder.] A — 
2. The fatal ſtroke, Dryden. that is diſcharged with many bullets. Dryden. 


3. A ſingzle action; a ſùdden event. Dryden. Bl. UNDERER. /. [from blunder. ] A block- 


4. The act of a fly, by which ſhe lodges eggs head. Watts 
in fleſh. Chapman, BLU'NDERHEAD. /. A ſtupid fellow. L'Eftr. 
To BLOW. v. 2. pret. blew z particip. paſſ. BLUNT. a. 
blown. [blapan, Saxon. ] 1. Dull on the edge or point; not ſharp. 
1. To move with a current of air. Pope. 2. Dull in underſtanding ; not quick. 
2. This word is uſed ſometimes imperſonally 3. Rough; not delicate. WMotton. 
„ with it; as, if blows bard. _ Dryden. 4. Abrupt ; ; not elegant. Bacon, 
* 3- To pant; to puff. „Pope. To BLUNT. v. 42. [from the N 
4. To breathe. 1. To dull the edge or point. den, 
5. To ſound by being blown. Milton. 2. To repreſs, or weaken any bal. 
6. To play muſically by wind. Namb. BLU'NTLY. ad. [from blunt. 
7. To ug over. To paſs away without ef. 1. Without ſharpneſs. 
fea. Glanville, 2. Coarſely ; plainly. Dryden, 
force of gunpowder. atlen. 1, Want of edge or point, ckling, 
To BLOW. v. a. 2. Coarſeneſs ; roughneſs of manners. Dryd, 
1. To drive by the force of the wind. South, BLUR. /. [berra, Span. a blot.] A blot; 2 
2. To inflate with wind. Tfaiah. ſtain. South, 
3. To ſwell; to puff into fize. Shakeſpeare. To BLUR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
4. To ſeund an inſtrument of wind muſick. 1. To blot; to efface. Locle. 
Milton. 2. To ſtain Hudibras, 
5. To warm with the breath, Shakeſpeare, To BLURT. v. 4. To let fly without think- 
6. To ſpread by report. rydens ing. 1 
7. To infect with the eggs of flies. Sbaleſp. To BLUSH. v. 3. Cbloſen, Dutch. ] | 
8. To blow out, To extinguiſh by wind. I, To betray ſhame or confuſion, by a red 
9. To blow up. To raiſe or ſwell with breath. colour in the cheek. Smith. 


Boyle. 2. To carry a red colour. 3 
10. To blow. up, Te deftroy with gunpowder BLUSH. ſ. | from the verb. 


11. To blow upon. To make Fg, A. Pope. 
To BLOW, v. n. | blopan, o. 2. A ol or purple colour, Craſbao. 

bloom; to bloſſom. 3. Sudden appearance. Locte. 
BLO'WPOINT. ſ. A child's 9 BLUGHY. 2. Having the colour of a bluſh. Bac. 
BLOWTH. /. { blow.) „or bloſ= To BLU'STER. v. 3. [ſuppoſed from 9255 1 

ſom. Ralagb. I. To roar as a ſtarm. ere 
BLOWZE. /. A ruddy fat-faced wench. 2. To bully; to puff. Gov, of the . 
BLO WZ V. a. [from blem e.] Sun-burnt ; BLU'STER. 7 1 rom the verb.] 

high-coloured. 1. Roar; noiſe; tumult. 2 
BLU'BBER. /. The part of a whale that con- 2. Boaſt; boiſterouſneſs, Shak 

tains the gil FE BLU'STERER, As A an a bully. 
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BLU'STROUS. 4. 7 dale Haake, Ta BODE. v. Ns 'To WI an SH ech 


ous ; noiſy. N ass . Dryden, 
BO. interjeet. A word of terrour- Femple. BO'DEMENT:. 7. [hom bode. J. Portent; 
BOAR, þ Iban, Saxon] T xe male ſwine. 64 omen. N I Sbaleſpenre. 
BOARD. hb bane, Saxon. Ts BODGE. . Nn. To b Shakeſpeare, 
1. A piece of wood of more length and breadth BO DICE. fo 7 from bodies, '$rays; 5 à waiſt. 
2 thickneſs. PROS. « : Temple. coat quilted with whalebone. Prize. 
A table. Hakewill. BO'DILESS, 4. [ from boch. J. Incorporeal; 
3. A table at which a council or court is held. without a body. Wort 
; . ,, Clarendon, BO DILV. a. Throm Body. "my 
4. A court of juriſdiction. Bacon. 1» Corporeal; containing body. thank, 
5. The deck or floor of a hip. Addiſon. 2. Relating to the body, not the mind. Hooker, 
To BOARD. Vs d. 11 3. Real; actual. |, Shakeſpeare, 
1. To enter a ſhip by force. Denham. BO'DILY. ad. Carporeally,,, Watts, 
2. To attack, br make the firſt attempt. Shake BO'DKIN« i. { 60dikin, or ſmall body, Skinner. ] 
3. To lay or pave with boards. Moon. 1. An inftrument with a ſeal blade and ſharp 
To BOARD. v. . To live where a certain rate point, Sidrey. 
is paid for eating. Herbert. 2+ An inſtrument to — 1 chread ot ribband 
BOARD-WAGES. /. Wages allowed to ſer- through a loop. Pope. 
vants to keep themſelves in victuals. Dan. 3. An inſtrument to dreſg hair. e 
BOARD ER. /. {from board.] A tabler- BO'DY. . bod x, Saxon.] 
BO ARISH. 2 ag — boar-] Bwiniſh; bru- 1. The material ſubſtance of an animal. Matt. 
„ tal; cruel. Sbakeſpeares 2. Matter; oppoſed to ſpirit. . 
1 To BOAST. v. 1. To diſplay one's own worth, 3. A perſon; a human being. Hooker, 
\ or actions. 2 Corinthians, 4. Reality; oppoſed to repreſentation. Clef 
1 ' To BOAST. w. 4. | p 8 A collective ma. |.» - | Clarendon, 
# 1. To brag of. Aiterbury. 5. The main army; the battle. Clarendon. 
2. Te magnify; to exalt, £ſaigss 7. A corporation. 0 Swift. 
6 1 BO AST. ＋. | 1 8. The outward condition. ; 1 Cor, 
3 1. A proud ſpeech. *  Speftatir, 9. The main part. Addiſon. 
| 2. Cauſe of boaſting, Pope. 10. A pandect; a general collection. 


BO AST ER. /. ¶ from boa nb] 4 ragger. Boyle, 11. Strength; as, wine of a gad bedy. 
BOASTEUL- a from and 271 Oſten- BODY. CLOATHS. J -Cloathing for horſes 
tatious. Peper that are dieted. Addiſon, 
BO'ASTINGLY, ad. ¶ from boaſting] % oy To BO'DY. v. a. To produce in ſome form. 5h. 
tatiouſly, - Decay of Pie BOG. . [bog, ſoft, Iriſh, ] Amarth ; a fen; 
BOAT. . J. [bar, Saxon. ] A veſſel to paſs the _ -a morals. - South, 
water in. Raleigh, BOG-TROTTER. /. [ from bog and trot. 
BOA'TION. /. [hœare, Lai] Roar; noiſe. One that lives in a boggy country. 
Berbam. To BO'GGLE. v. n. [from bogil, Dutch. ] 


BO'ATMAN.. 2 /. [from boat and man.] 1. To ſtart; to fly back. - Dryden. 

BO'ATSMAN. He that manages a boat. 2. To heſitate; | Lacke. 

BO'ATSWAIN. f. [from boar and ſaoain.] BO'GGLER. /. [from vergl.] A doubter; a 
An officer on board a ſhip, who has charge of _timorous man. Shakeſpeare. 

alb her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, BO'GGY, a. {from bog. ] Marſhy ; ſwampy» 

To BOB. v. 4. Arlbutbnot. 
I. To beat; to drub. A . Shake ares BO'GHOUSE. 1.5 A houſe of office. | 


2. To cheat; to gain by fraud. Shakeſpeare. oo . [An Indian word.] A ſpecies of 


Le BOB, . 3. To play backward and for- Pope. 
ward. Dryden, To 5011. v. u. ¶ bouiller, French. 

BOB. ets [from the verb neuter. ] 1. To be agitated by heat. Beniley. 

Something that hangs ſo as to play looſely. 2+ To be hot; to be fervent. Dryden. 

Dry 3+ To move like boiling water. Gay. 

8 The words repeated at the end of a daga. 4. To be in hot liquor. Shakeſpeare. 

| L' Eftrange. , F. To cook by boiling... Swift. 

ms A blow. . Aſcbum. To BOIL, v. 4. To feeth; to prepare, or cook 

BO BBIN. /. [ bobine,. Fr). A ſmall pin of by hot water. Bacon. 

wood, uſed in weaving, Tatler. BOILER. ſ. [from boil. ] 


PO'RBCHERRY. . {from bel and cherry.] A 1. The perſon that boils any gs Boyle. 
play among children, in which the cherry is 2, The veſſel in which any thing is boiled. 
hung fo as to bob againſt the mouth. Arburb. BO'ISTEROUS. 2.  [byfer, furious, Dutch. ] 


BO'B'TAIL.: Cut tail. Stakeſpeare, 1. Violent; loud; ftorm p Waller. 
BO'BTAILED. 2. Having a tail cut. LE. 2. Turbulent; furious. 
BO BWIG. /. A ſhort wig. Spect᷑ator. U 


3. Unwieldy. 
To BODE. Vs fs (bodian, Saton.] To por - BOISTEROUSLY. 1 
tend; to be the omen of. Shakeſpeare, Violently ; tumulwouſly, 

4+ ; 


an 


OS 


1. Dating 
2. Execute with fpirit. 


3. Confident; not ſcrupulous. Locke. 
4. Impu ent; rude, 54 12 Ecclus. p 
S a n 1 Waller. 
randing out, to the. view.. Dryden. 
0 make. r 147 one | 
To BOLDE 


ve 4. {from 0. To make 
bald. | cham. 
101SE AGE, 75 om bold and Face. Im- 
555 ; ſaycine L'Eftrange. 
R LDEACED. a. 4. {from bald 5 Im. 
3 ramaa 
LY. at. fror buld. In a beld man- 
10 5 [ m_bold.] In "Hr, 7 
50 gers ff. N 4 


1% Courage; bravery. 8 
- 2+ Exemptign from cagtion. 


3. Fteedom; liberty. 2 Corinthians. 
4. Coufident truſt. in Gov. . Hooker. 
e ene Bacon. 

6. mpudence. Hauler. 
BOLE« . 


1. The body or trunk of a trees" Gans 
- x A kind of earth. 
3. A meaſure ok mae fix boſhls 


EO LIS. .. at, Balis is a great fiery - if 


ſwiftly hurried throush the air, and * 
drawing a tail after it. 


BOLL. . 4A, round ſtalk, vr ſtem. 
To BOLL. v. . from che noun. ] 'To its 
ina alk, f We 
1 L een Saxone] .. 
2 you 0x of ; — 9 
* 4 pad, or . | 527. 
3. Compreſs of à wound. Wiſeman. 


To BOLSTER, . 4. [fromthe noun. ] 
1. To ſupport the head with a dolfter. 
2. To afford a bed to,. Sbaleſpeure. 
3. To hold wounds ee with * 


4. To ſuppott; to, maintain. | | South. | 
BOLT. /. ¶boult, Dutch; Gove], ; 

1. An arrow; a dart. Dryden. ; 

2. Lightning; a thunderbolts . Drygen. 


3 "Rake apright ; that ia, upright As an ar- 


Addi 
4+ The bar of « door, — 


5. An i iron to faſten the lags corrupted, from 


t, @ Shakeſpeare. 
6. A ſpot or Il | Shakes carts 
To BOLT. v. 4. [from the noun. | 
1. To ſhut or with a bolt. f Dryden. 
2. To blurt out, Milton. 


3+ To fetter; to ſhackle. Shakeſpeare. 


. — fift; to ſeparate with a ſieve. Dryd, 
| To examine ; to try out. 
ö. To purify ; 3 
To * VU, Ms 


Hah. 
to purge. Shakeſpeare. 


To ſpring out with ſpeed 


Shoteſpeare. 75 


B O N 
" and ſuddenneſs. Dryden. 
BO'LTER. 1. Lr the verb.] A ſieve to 
feparate meal from bran, \ Bacon. 


BO'LTHEAD. J. A long ftrait-necked | glaſs 
veſſel, a matraſs, or receiver» 

BO'LTING- HOUSE. . The * 9 
meal is fifted. Dennis. 


BO'LTSPRIT, or Bows?PR1T- . A maſt 


running out at the head of a ſhip, not ſtand- 
ing vpright, but aſlope. Sea Die, 
BO'LUS. /. [Be] A medicine, made up 


into a. ſoft maſs, larger than pill. Swift. 
BOMB. he [bombys, Latin, ] 
© 1+: Aloud noiſe. Bacon 


2. A hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with 
. - gunpowder, and * with a vent for a 
fuſee, or wooden tube, filled with com- 
. matter; to be thrown out from 2 


Rowe. 
0 "BOMB. v. 4. Fs attack with bombs. A 
OBA GHES F. 7 So bumb and «beſt 
A kind of 0 With bombs, placed 
3 ground, to blow v up in the zir, 
BOMB+KETCH. 7 / A kind ot ſhip, ſtrong- 
OMB- Ade, 4 -ly built, to bear the ſhook 
of a.m Aadiſes. 
BO MBARD. 2 bembardu:, Latin.] A great 
gun. 


barrel for wine. 
4 RAR. Vs dn [fom the nope] 
To attack. with bombs. _ 
BOMBARDTER. {a {from \bombard,] The 
engineer whoſe employment it is to. ſhoot 
1 


bambs. 
BOMBA'RDMENT. . [fro An 
attack made 2 La” . 
.  [hombafin, Fre] cht 


r. ſ. Fuſtian; big words. 2 
BOMB AST. As High ſounding. Shak 
BOMBULA'TION, . [from bombus, 8 
Sound ; noiſe. Breton. 
N RO BA. /. A whore, Shakeſpeare. 
BOVA SUS. ſ. [Lati A kind of buffalo. 
ONES 5 rench.] A ſpecies 
.. of . ſo called, ly, from the name 


BOND. f [band, Saxon, ] 8 
1. or chains, with which any ane is 


_- bound. cares 


* Ligament that holds together. che. 
3. Union; connexion. Mortimer. 
4. Impriſonment; captivity. Ad-. 
5+ Cement; cauſe of union. Shakeſpeare. 
5. A writing of obligation. Dryden. 
7. Law by which one is obliged. hes 
BOND. a. 2 Saxon.] Captive; 
in a ſervile 232 
BO NDAGE. ſ. [ from bond. ] Captivity ; 
bee, Sidney. Pope. 

- ſlave. Shakeſpeare. 
BO'NDMAN. ſ. {from bond. A man ſlave, 
one wholly in another's power. Dryden. 
BONDSE'RVANT. ſ. A ſlave. Loci. 
BONDSE'RVICE. /. Slavery. 1 Kings. 


BO'NDSLAVE. ſ. A man in ſlavery. Davies. 
BO'NDSMAN, 
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* BOO 


BO'NDSMAN. /. [from bond and man. 55 One 

bound for another. Derbam. 

BO/ND WOMAN. ſ. A woman llave. ä 

BONE. ſ. ban, Saxon. ] 

1. The folid parts of the body of an animal. 

- 2+ A fragment of meat; a bone with as much 
fleſh as adheres to it. Dryden. 
3. To be upon the bones. To attack. L'Eftr. 
4+ To make no bones. To make no ſcruple. 
To Dice. D 


- ryden. 
To BONE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To take | 


out the bones from the fleſh. 
'BO'NELACE. oe [The bobbins with which 
lace is ee g frequently made of bones. ] 
Flaxen | Ace. Spectator. 
' BO'NELESS, 4. I from bone.] Without bones. 
T 0 BO/NESET, v. n, from bone and ſet, . 
- reſtore a bone out © ? end, or * a 
broken. Wiſeman. 


BON ST ER. ht [from bent] A . 


_ -  rurgeon, 
 BO'NFIRE. /. yo good, Fr. and foe. A 
ſire made for triumph. Soath, 
ON GRACE. L [ bonne grace, Fr.] A cover- 
ing for the forehead. Hakewill, 
| BONNET. + [bonet, Fr.] A hat; a cap. 
oats mal In fortification, ] A kind of little 
ra 
BO'NNETS, [In the fea language. ] Small 
fails ſet'on the courſes on the mizzen, main- 
_ fail, and foreſail. 


ONLY. ad. Ker Ban. ] Gayly 3 hand- | 


| BONNINESS. 4. [from bonny.] Gayety ; ö 
BONNY. as [from bon, bonne, French, : 


1. Handſome ; beautiful. *Shakeſ; 
2. Gay; my . © Shak Pere. 
BONN Y-CL ER /. Sour buttermille.. Sw. 


'BONUM MAGNUM. ſ. A great plum. 

BO'NY. 3. {from bone. 
1. Conſiſting of bones. 
2. Full of bones. 

OOBV. ſ. A dull, heavy, ſtupid fellow. Prior. 

BOOK. /. [boc, 'Saxon. ] 

1. A volume in which we read or write. Bae. 

2. A particular part, a diviſion of a work. 


. / 


3. The regiſter in which a trader — 
account. | Shak 
4. In boot - In kind remembrance. 
5. Without book. By memory. 

To BOOK. Vs A. To 

BOOK-KEE PING. . [from book and keep. ] 
The art of keeping accounts. Harris. 

. BO'OKBINDER. /. A man whoſe profeſſion 

it is to bind 

 BO'OKFUL. 8a. [from book and full.) * a 

ed with 13 knowledge. 


4 BO'OKISHNESS. from booki 
ſtudioufneſs. 7 [ F vo 


Hecker, 


'BOOKLE'ARNED. #. [from book and tres 


] Verſed in books. * 


f Ray. 
% * 


regiſter in a book. Davies. 


= 


B OR 


BOOKLEARNING. +. [from book and ler. 
ing.] Skill in e acquaintance with 


| books. 2 
- whoſe ue ar 1 the ſtud of Vall 1 
BO'OKMATE. J. Schoslfellow. Shakeſpeare 
BO'OK SELLER. J. He whoſe profeſſi on it is 
0 ſell books. alton, 
BO'OK WORM. /.. [from book and wworm, A 

1. A mite that eats holes in books. | 

2. A ſtudent too cloſely fixed upon books, 
BOOM. /. [front Boom, a tree, Buch.; 

I. [In ſea language.] A long pole uſed to 

ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding-ſail. 

2. A pole with buſhes or baſkets, ſet-up as a 

mark to ſhew the ſailors how to ſteer. 

3. A bar of wood laid dcroſy a harbour. Dryd. 
To BOOM. v. u. To ruſh with violence, Pipe, 
BOON, þ [from bene, Sax, ] A gift; a grant, 


a4 As 


on. 
BOON, as bon, Fr,] merry. hy nn 
e 


2 he beer, Du lout ; a clown. 
Temple, 
BO'ORISH. a." [from bor. Clowniſſi; ruſ- 


2 Sͤbaleſpeare. 

BO'ORISHLY. at, After a clowniſh manner, 

BO'ORISHNESS. /. [from booriſh. ] Coarſe. 

- neſs of manners. 

BOOSE. / Iberig, Saxon. ] A fall for a ev, 

To BOOT. v. 4. » Saxon.] 

1. To profit; to advantage. Hooker, Pope. 
2. To z to benefit © Shakeſpeare, 


BOOT. , [from the = 
1 Pate ; __ advan Shakeſpeare, 


| — To Bont. With e dn 3 Hover 
Her 
BOOT. /. 4 French. ] A covering for the 
leg, uſed by horſemen. Milton. 
BOOT of a coach. The ſpace between the 
coachman and the coach. 
To BOOT. v. 4. To put on boots. 1 E. 
BOOT-HOSE. /. dwg boot and hoſe. } Stock- 
ings to ſerve fo 3 
BOOT- TREE. 7 Wood ſhaped like a leg, to 
be driven into boots for ſtretching them. 
BO'OT-CATCHER. /. [from' boat and cateh.] 
The perfon whoſe — at an inn is to pull 
off the boots of paſſen Swift. 
BOOTED. as 5 fs? In boots. Dry n. 


BOOTH. hb — A houſe built of 
boards or het Swift. 
1. Uſeleſs; ” akeſpeart. 
2. Wichout ſucceſs, 5 | Shou 


BO'OTY. 1. [ buyt, Dutch. ] 
1. Plunder; pillage. Dryden. 
- Things gotten by robbery. Shakeſpeare» 
3» — y booty. To loſe by defign. D den. 
'BOPE'EP. /. To play Bor xxr, is to look out 
and draw back, as if frighted. Dryder. 
8 4. from here.] That youy be 


BOR-ACRIO. . [borracho, Spaniſh.) A drunk- 
ard. K 
, * fs Lat. A 

„eck. , bee eil, 


farts 
87 60 


— 
) pul 
wift. 
7 (Ns 
ilt of 
ift. 


pearts 


peare . 


rydens 
[{pgArts 
2 
ok out 
rydens 
nay be 


drunk- 
ngreves 
plant- 

MEZ. 


BOS 
BORAMEZ. . The vegetable lamb, gene- 
rally known by the name of Agnus Scytbicus. 


Brown. 


BO'RAX. ſ. [borax, low Latin.] An artificial | 


_ falt, prepared from ſal armoniac, nitre, cal- 
cined tartar, ſea ſalt, and alum, difſolved in 


wine. zincy. 

bawdy-houſe. South. 
BO'RDER. ſ. [bord, German.] 

1. The outer part or edge of any thing. Dryd. 

2. The edge of a country. Spenſer. 

3+ The outer part of a garment adorned with 

needle wor. 10 

7 A bank raiſed round a garden, and ſet with 

owers. Waller. 

To BORDER, v. n+ [| from the a 

1. To confine upon. | nollet. 

2. To approach nearly to. Tillotſon. 
To BO'RDER. Vs d. i 

1. To adorn with a border. 

2. To reach; to touch. — 
BO'RDERER. ſ. [from border.) He 

dwells on the borders. Spenſer. 
To BO'RDRAGE. v. . [from berdr;] To 


under the borders. . penſer. 
1 0k. . a, Ibonian, Saxon. ] To pierce 
with a hole. Digby. 
To BORE, Ve No 
1. To matte a hole. ö Wilkins. 
2. To puſh forward towards a certain point. 
1. The hole made) by boring. Milton. 
2. The inſtru with which a hole is 
bored. Meoxon. 
3. The fize of any hole. Bacon. 
BORE. The preterite of bear. Dryden. 
BO'REAL. a. | borealis, Lat.] Northern. Pepe. 
BO'RE AS., ſ. [Lat.] The north wind. 
/BORE'E, A kind of dance. Swift. 


BO'RER, h [from bore. ] A piercer. Moxon. 

BORN. The participle paſſive of bear. 

To be BORN, v. . paſſe. To come w_ 
5 he. 

BO'ROUCH, . [bonhoe, Sax. ] A town with 


a Corporation. 
Spenſer . 


BO'RREL. /. A mean fellow. 
To BO'RROW. Us d. 5 
1. To take ſomething from another upon 


_ credit, Nebemiab. 
2. To aſk of another the uſe of ſomething for 
a time, Dr den. 


3. To take ſomething of another. atts. 
4+ To uſe as one's own, though not belonging 
to one, Dryden. 
BO'RROW, /. [from the verb.] The thing 
borrowed. Shakeſpeare. 
BO'RROWER. /. [from borroto.] 


1. He that borrows, . Milton. 
2. He that takes what is another 3. Pope. 


BO'SCAGE. he [ boſcage, Fr.] Wood, or wood- 
A ö otton. 
30 SKY, as | hn Fr.] Woody. Milton. 
borme, Saxon, ] 


BO'SOM, 7 
1. The breaſt ; the 


'BO'SON. /. [corrupted from beatſwain.] 


BOT 


Hater. 


2. An incloſure. 

3. The folds of the dreſs that cover the 
breaſt. 0 Exdus. 
4+ The tender affections. Milton. 


* Inclination ; deſire. Shakeſpeare. 
BO'SOM, in compoſition, implies inti 3 
confidence ; fondneſs. Ben Jon ſon. 
To BO SOM. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To incloſe in the boſom. Milton. 
2+ To conceal in privacy. Pape. 


BOSS. % be rech. 


1. A Pope. 
2. The part riſing in the midſt of any thing. 
ob 


Jo A thick bod of any kind. Maron. 
BO'SSAGE. ſ. [In architecture.] Any ſtone 
that has a projecture. 
BO'SVEL. /. A ſpecies of crowfoot. 
BOTANICAL. J} 4. [Se, an herb. ] Re- 
9 lating to herbs ; ſkilled in 
8. 


Addiſon. 
BO'TANIST, ſ. [from batany.] One ſkilled 
in plants. Wwdward. 
BOTANO'LOGY. /. [&arnoyla-] A diſ- 
courſe upon plants, . 
BO'TANY.” ſ. [from germ, an herb.] The 
ſcience of plants; that part of natural hi 
which relates to vegetables. 
BOTCH. 7. Dboæxa, Italian. ] 
1. A ſwelling, or eruptive diſcoloration of 
the ſkin, | Donne. 
2. A part in any werk ill finiſhed. Shakeſp. 
3. An adventitious part clumſily added. Dryg. 
To BOTCH. v. 4. [| from the noun. 
1. To mend or patch clothes clumſily. , 
2. To put together unſuitably, or unſkil- 
fully. 95 Drydes. 
3. To mark with botches. Garth. 
RO'TCHY. 4. [from botch.] Marked with 
botches. Shakeſpeare. 
BOTH. 4. [barha, Saxon.] The two; the 
one and the other. | Hooker. 
BOTH. conj. As well. Dryden. 
BO'TRYOID. a. [ 8c] gueriFng, ] Having the form 
- of a bunch of grapes. Woodward. 
BOTS. /. Small worms in the entrails of horſes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
BOTTLE. ſ. [bouteille, French. ] 
1. A ſmall veſſel of glaſs, or other matter, 
with a narrow mouth. King. 
2. A quantity of wine uſually put into a 
bottle; a quart. Spefator. 
3+ A quantity of hay or graſs — 


| | nne. 
To BOTTLE. v. a, [from the noun. ] To in- 
cloſe in bottles. Swift. 
BO TTLEFLOWER. ſ. A plant. : 
BO'TTLESCREW, ſ. [from bottle and ſcrews] 
A ſcrew to pull out the cork. i 
BOTTOM. /. [borm, Saxon.] 
1. The loweſt part of any thing. 
2. The ground — water. 0 
3. The foundation; the ground - work. Atter. 
4 A dale; a valley... 4. 
3. The deepeſt part, Locle. 


B O U 1 
os , 
4 » — 2 * 


6. Bound; Umit. \ Shakeſpear ts 
7. The utmoſt of any man's capacity. Shak. 
8. The laſt refort. 12 8 Aduſſon. 
9. A veſſel for navigation. Norris. 
10. A chance; br fecurity. Clarendon. 


11. A ball of thread wound up WP Mort. 


To BOTTOM. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To build upon; to fix upon as a fupport. 
Atterbuty. 
2. To wind upon fomething. Shakeſ/'eare. 
To fl TOM. v. u. To reft upon as its ſup- 


Locke. 
BO'TTOMED. 4. Having a dabei MN 
BO"T'TOMLESS. a. — bottem. | Want- 
ing a bottom; fathomleſs. Milton. 

BO'ITOMRY. . In navigation and com- 
merce, ] [The act of borzxowing money on a 

ſhip's bottom. 

BOUCHET. . [French.] A ſort of 

BQUD. f. An inſe@ which breeds in malt. 

To BOUGE. v. 2. [bouge, Fr.] To fwell out. 
BOUOGH. J. Iboz, Saxon.] An arm or large 


ſhoot of a tree. Sidney. ; 
BOUGHT. Preter. of to buy. 
BOUGHT. /. | from to bew.] 
1. Atwiſt; alink; a knot. Milton. 
2. A 3 Brown. 


BOUYLLON. ſ. [French.] Broth ; foup. 

BO ULDER Walls. ſ. In archite&tore.] Walls 

- built of round . or pebbles, laid in a ſtrong 
mortar. 

7e BOUNCE. v. . 


1. To fall or fly againſt any ching with great 
force. 


Swift. 


2. To make a ſudden leap. Addiſon. 

3. To boaſt; to bully. 

4. To de bold, or ſtrong. Shak:rſpeare. 
BOUNCE. . [from the verb.] 

1. A ftrong ſudden blow. Dryden. 


2. A ſudden crack or noiſe. Gay. 
3+ A boaſt; @ threat. 
BO NCER. . [from bounce.] A boaſter ; a 
bully ; an empty threatener. g 
BOUND. J. [fr rom bind, ] 
1. Alimit; a ns 


2. A limit by which any excurſion 10 k. 


frrained. Locke. 
3. A leap; à jump; a fpring. Addiſon. 
4. A rebound. Decay of Pity. 


To BOUND. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 


1. To mit; to terminate. Dryden. 
Te reſtrain ; to confine. Shakeſpeere. . 
T BOUND. Us % [ bendir, Fr.] ; 

Ts To jump; . to ſpring. Pope. | 

2. To rebound ; to fly back. Shakeſpeare. ' 


| To BOUND. Vs d. To make to bound. Shak. 
"BOUND. participle paſſive of bind. Knolles. 
"BOUND. 4. [a word of doubtful gs] 
Deſtined; intended to come to any place. 
—— h Fat bound.) —.— 5 
unde 
BO'U HOT 75 of E i 
BOUNDING- Con; A ſtone to = 
' BOUND-STONP. 


'BO'UNDLESNESS. I boundleſs.) 


3 South, 


AR Dryden. 


3 OW 


BO'UNDLESS. 4. from beund.] Unlimited; 
unconfined. South, 


BOQUNTEOUS. 4. from bounty.] Liberal; 
kind; generous. Dryder. 
BO'UNT vanes * [from 2 


Liberall eroufly den, 
BoUnTLObN 188. . [from lege 
Munificence; liberality. Pſalms. 
BO'UNTIFUL. 4. [from bounty ull.] 
© Liberal; generous ; munificent. at ul ler. 
BO UN TI ULLI. ud. {from bountiful. Li. 
beral Donne, 
BO'/UNTIFULNESS.' 7. [from bountiful.) 
The quality of being bountiful; generoſity, 
BO'UNT IHEAD. 2 þ Goodneſs ; _ 
BO'UNTY. /. [bentd, Fr.] PIPE apr k 
berality ; munificence. Heoker, 
To BOURGEON. v. . [bourgeonner, Fr.] 


To ſprout ; to ſoot-into branches. Hemel, 
BOURN. he [ borne, Fr.] 
: + A bound; à limit. Shakeſpeare, 


A brooke ; z a torrent. Spenſer, 
754 BOUSE. Us Ns [bayſen, Dutch. ] To drink 
laviſhly. penſer, 
BOUT, /. * Italian.] A turn; as auch 
of an action as is performed at one time. Sid. 
BOUTEFEU. ſ. [Fr.] An incendiary. K.Char. 
BO'UTISALE. /. A ſale at a cheap rate, Hayw. 
'BOUTS RIMES. [French.] The laſt words or 
I of a number of verſes given to be fill. 
u P · 
To BOW. v. a. [buzen, Saxon] 
Is To bend; ; to inflect. Locle. 
2. To bend che body in token of reſpect or 
ſubmiſſion, Iſaiah. 
3. To bend, or incline, in condeſcenſion. Eccl. 


4. To depreſs; to cruſh. . Pepe. 
To BOW. . N. 
1 . To bend; to ſuffer 8 
2. To make a reverence, Decay of Piet. 
3. To ſtoop, Judges. 
4. To fink under preſſure. Iſaiab. 


BOW. /. [from the verb. It is pronounced 
like the verb, as now, bows J An act of reve- 
rence or ſubrrilfliol * . Swift, 

BOW. ſ. pronounced 30. % 

1. An inſtrument of war. Alley. 
2. A coloured arch in the clouds. . Geneſis. 
3. The inftrument with which ſtring inflru- 
nts are ſtruck. Dryden. 
4+ The doubling of a firing in a flip-knot. 
5» A 9 Sbateſpeare. 
6. Bow o That part of her which be- 
gins at t fe and compaſſing ends of the 
tern, and 1 at the ſternmoſt parts of the 
forecaſtle. 


Temp. BOW-BENT. a. [from bow and Bent. ] 


Crooked. . Milton. 
BOW-HAND. /. E bow and band.] The 
hand that draws | Spenſer. 
BOW-LEGGED., 2. [from ber and Ig 

Having crooked. 1 
'To BO _ v. en * 1 . — 


ON w—_ O WIS. 
A 


her, 
Fr.] 


wel. 


Are. 
nſer. 
rink 
nſer. 
ing. 
nuch 
Sid. 
har . 
2yW. 
ds or 
» fill- 


oc ke . 
ct or 
ſaiab. 
Eccl. 
P opts 


Piety. 
udges. 
ſaiab. 
zunced 
' reve- 


ift . 


leyne. 
nf 
inſtru- 
ryden. 
not. 

ſpeare. 
Abe 
of the 
of the 


bert. ] 
Milton. 


$O'WELS. f. beyoux . 

Is — . e veſſels . organs aithin 

2. The inner parts of any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Tenderneſs ; ＋ Clarendon. 

BO'WER. ſ. [from bough.] An atbour made 
of branches. 83685 

BO WER. /. [from the bow of a ſhip. ] An- 
chor ſo 0 L 

To BO'WER. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To em- 

| Shakeſpeare. 


bower. 
BO“ WER. 4. [from bower«] Full of bowers. . 


Tic tell . 
BOWL. h bu eli ins Welch. ] 


1. A veilel to hold liquids. Felton, 
2+ The hollow part of any thing. Swift. 
3. A baſin, or fountain Bacon. 


BOWIz ſ. [boule, Fr.] A round maſs rolled 

along the ground. Herbert. 
To BOWL. v. a. [from the noun: ] 

1. To play at bowls. 

2. To throw bowls at any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
BO'WLDER STONES. /. Lumps or fragments 


of ſtone or marble, rounded by being tumbled - 


to and again by the action of the water. Woodww. 


 BO'WLER. /. [from bow!.] He that plays at 


bowls | 
BO'WLINE. /. A rope faſtened to the middle 
part of the outſide of a fail. 
BO'WLING-GREEN. PF [from bow! and 
greens] A level piece of ground, kept ſmooth 
or bowlers, Bentley. 
BO'WMAN. ſ. An archer. FJeremiab. 
To BO WSSEN. wv. a. To drench ; to ſoak. Car. 
BO W STRING. ſ. The ftring by which the 
bow is kept bent. 
1. An archer. Dryden. 
2. One whoſe trade is to make bows. 
BOX. /. box, Saxon. ] A tree. 
BOX. J. 8 Saxon. 
1. A caſe made of wood, or other matter, to 
hold any thing. ; | Pape. 
2. The caſe of the mariner's compaſs. 
3. The cheſt into which money given is put. 


4. Seat in the playhouſe. 8 Pope. 
To BOX. v. a. [from the noun. ] To incloſe 
in a box. | . Swift. 
BOX, ſ. [bock, a check, Welch.] A blow on 
the head given with the hand. Bramball. 
To BOX. v. 4. [from the noun.] To fight 
with the fiſt. Spectator. 


Spenſer. x 


BO'XEN, 4. — bor. ] 
1. Made of . Gay. 
2. Reſembling box. Dryden. 


BOXER. /. [from bex.] A man who. fights 
his fiſts, 


1. A male child; not a girl. 

2. One in the ſtate of adoleſcence; older than 

an infant. . 

J. A word of contempt for young men. Locke: 
To BOY, V. No [from 2 To act 

3pilkly, or like a boy. - * Shakeſpeare, 


B R A 


. ſ. {from boy.] The ſtate of 4 
; - 


y- 
BO'YISH. 4. [from boy.] 
1. Belonging to a boy. 
2. Childiſh ; trifling. 


triflingly. 


Swift. 


Shakeſpeare. 
BO'YISHLY. ad. [from boyiſþ.] Chil 


ryden . 
diſhly; 


BO'YISHNESS. /. [from beyiſb.] Childim- 


neſs ; triflingneſs. 
BO'YISM. /. [from boy. ] 
neſs. 
BP. An abbreviation of biſhop. 
BRA'BBLE. /. [brabbelen, Dutch. ] 
morous conteſt, 


Puerility ; c 


conteſt noiſily. 


hildiſh- 
Dryden. 


7 
A ela- 


a ; Shakeſ} * 
To BRA BBLE. v. a. [from the noun. 


To 


BRA'BBLER. ſ. A clamorous noiſy fellow. 


To BRACE. Vs As [ embraſſer, Fr. 
1. To bind; to tie cloſe with 
2. To intend; to ſtrain up. 
BRACE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Cincture; bandage. 
2+ That which holds any thing up. 


Holder. 


3. Braces of acoachs Thick ſtraps of leather 


on which it hangs. 


4+ Braces. [In printing.] A crooked line 


incloſing a paſſage; as in a triplet. | 
5. Warlike preparation. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Tenfion ; tightneſs. older. 
BRACE. hk A pair 3 A couple. Dryden. 
BRA C ELT. / [ bracelet, Fr.] An ornament 
for the arms. | Boyle. 
BRA'CER. . [from e.] A cinQture; a 


bandage, 


Wiſeman. 


BRACH. /. [braque, Fr.] A bitch hound. Shak. 
BRACHIAL. a. [from brachium, Lat.] Be- 


longing to the arm. 


BRACHY'GRAPHY. /: I Sea xd and 5 
The art or practice of Mn. in a ſhort — 


paſs. Glanvilles 
BRA'CKET. /. A piece of wood fixed for the 
ſ upport of ſomething, Mortimer. 
BRA CKISH. 4. { brack, Dutch. ] Salt 3 
ſomething ſalt. | Herbert. 


BRA'CKISHNESS. /. [from brackiſh.) 


neſs. 


Salt- 
eine. 


BRAD. ſ. A ſort of nail to floor rooms with. Mo. 
To BRAG. v. n. [braggeren, Dutch. ] To boaſt; 


to diſplay oftentatiouſly. 
BRAG. .. [from the verb.] 

1. A boaſt; a proud expreſſion. 

2. The thing boaſted. 


fellow. | 
BRA'GGART\ a. [from brag] 
vainly oſtentatious. 


Sander ſons 


* 


B Acon. 


Milton. 
BRAGGADO CIO. ſ. A puffing, — 


BRA GG ART. ſ. [from brag.] A boaſter, Sb. 
BRA'GGER. /. [from brag. | A boaſter, Sauth. 
BRA'GLESS. a. [from brag. ] Without a 


boaſt. 


"Shakeſpeare. 


BRA'GLY. ad. [from brag.] Finely. Spenſe 


To BRAID. Us 4. 
__ weave together. 


One 
BRAID. / {from the verb. ] A taxturez a knot. 


N 


ere 
Ibnædan, Saxon. A 


Prior. 


D. 


BRA 
* 


BRAID. 4. Deceitful. 5 
BRAILS. ſ. [Sea term. ] Small ropes tee ved 
through blocks. | 
BRAIN. ſ. [bnæzen, Saxon.] . 
1. That collection of veſſels and organs in the 
head, from which ſenſe and motion ariſe. Sh. 
2. The underſtanding. . Hammond. 
3. The affections. Shakeſpeare. 
To BRAIN. v. a. To kill by beating out the 
brains. P ope. 
furious. * Shakeſpeare. 
BRA'INLESS, a. [from brain.] Silly. Hooker. 
BRA'IN-PAN. /. [from brain and pan. ] The 
ſkull containing the brains, Dryden. 
BRAINSICK. a. [from brain and fick. ] Addle- 
headed; giddy, Aſcham. Kn.lles. 
BRA'INSICKLY. ad. [ from brainfick. ] Weak- 
ly ; headily. Shakeſpeare. 
BRA'INSICK NESS. /. [from brainſick. ] In- 
diſcretion ; giddineſs. 


BRAKE. The preterite of break, Knolles. 
BRAKE. he Fern - brambles. Dryden. 
BRAKE. /. 

1. An inſrument for dreſſing hemp or flax. 


2. The handle of a ſhip's pump. 
3. A baker's kneading-trough. 
BRA'KY. a. [from brake.] Thorny ; prickly; 
rough. Ben Jonſon. 
BRA'MBLE. ſ. [bnemlar, Sax. rzbus, Lat.] 
1. Blackberry buſh ; dewberry buſh ; raſp- 
berry buſh, Muller. 
2. Any rough prickly ſhrub. Gay. 
BRA'MBLING. /. A bird called alſo a moun- 
tain chaffinch. Dir. 
BRAN. ſ. [brenna, Italian.J The huſks of 
corn ground. Wotton. 
BRANCH. ſ. [branche, French. ] 
1. The ſhoot of a tree from one of the main 
boughs. . Shakeſpeare. 
2. Any diſtin article. Rogers. 
3. Any part that ſhoots out from the reſt. Ra/. 
4. A ſmaller river running into a larger. Ral. 
5. Any part of a family deſcending in a col- 
lateral line. DDE 00 Carew. 
5. The offspring; the deſcendant. Craſbaw. 
7. The antlers or ſhoots of a ſtag's horn. 
To BRANCH, VU, Ne from the noun.] 


1. To ſpread in branches. Milton. 
2. To ſpread into ſeparate parts. Locke. 


3. To ſpeak diffuſively. Spectator. 
4. To have horns ſhooting out. Milton. 
To BRANCH. Us As 


1. To divide as into branches. 

2. To adorn with needle-work. 
BRA'NCHER. /. 

1. One that ſhoots out into branches. 


2. In falconry, a young hawk. [branchier, 
French. 3 


Bacon. 


Spenſer, 


BRA'NCHINESS. /. [from branchy.] Ful- 


neſs of branches, 3 
BRANCHLESS. a. [from branch. ] 
1. Without ſhoots or boughs. 


2. Naked. Shakeſpeare. 
; BRANCH x. a. [from branch. Full of branches; 
ſpreading. Watts. 


6 


Shakeſpeare. BRAND. /. Ibnand, Saton. 


BRA 


1. A Rick lighted, or fit to be lighted. D-4g, 
2z A ſword, 2 Milton. 
3. A thunderbolt. Cramnville, 


4+ A mark made by burning with a hot jron, 


3 | Bacon. Dryden, 
To BRAND. D. As [ branden, Dutch, } ; 
1. To mark with a hot iron. 
2+ To mark with a note of infamy. Atterb. 
BRA'NDGOOSE, ſ. A kind of wild fowl. 
To BRA'NDISH. v. a. [from brand, a ſword.] 
1. To wave or ſhake. Smith, 
2. To play with; to flouriſh. | Locke, 
BRA'NDLING. . A particular worm. Walter, 
BRANDT. ſ. A ftrong liquor diſtilled from 
wine.  Swoift, 
BRA'NGLE, /. Squabble; wrangle. Sift, 
To BRA'NGLE. v. n. To wrangle; to ſquabble. 
BRANK. . Buckwheat. 5 : Mortimer. 
BRA'NNY. a. [from bran.] Having the ap- 
pearance of bran. Wiſemar, 
BRA'SIER. . Jn braſs.) I 
1. A manufacturer that works in braſs. 
2. A pan to hold coals. Arbuthnct, 
BRA'SIL, or BRAZIL. ſ. An American wood, 
commonly ſuppoſed to have been thus deno- 
minated, becauſe firſt brought from Braſil, 
BRASS. /. [bnap, Saxon, ] 
1. A yellow metal, made by mixing copper 
with lapis calaminaris. Bacon, 
2. Impudence. / 
BRA'SSINESS. /. [from braſſy.] An appear- 
ance like braſs. 
BRA'SSY. a. [from braſs. ] 
1. Partaking of braſs. 


Woodward. 
2. Hard as braſs. " Shakeſpeare» 
Js Impudent. f 


BRAS T. participial a. [from burft.] Burſt; 
broken. Spenſer. 
BRAT. /. 
1. A child ſo called in contempt. Roſcommon. 
2. The progeny ; the offspring” South» 
BRAVA'DO. /. A boaſt ; a brag, 
BRAVE. @. | brave, French. ] 
1. Courageous ; daring ; bold. Bacon. 
2. Gallant; having a noble mien. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Magnificent ; grand. Denham. 
4. Excellent; noble. Sidney. Digly. 
BRAVE. /. [ brave, French. 
1. A hector; a man daring beyond prudence 
Or fitneſs. D den. 
2. A boaſt; a challenge, Shakeſpeare. 
To BRAVE. v. a. from the noun. ] 


1. To defy; to challenge. Dryden. 
2. To carry a boaſting appearance. Bacon. 
BRA'VELY. ad. from brave. In 1 
manner; courageouſly ; gallantly. ryaens 
BRA'VERY. . (from brave] 
1. Courage; magnanimity. Addiſcn- 
2+ Splendour; magnificence. Spenſer. 
3. Show; oſtentation. Bacon. 
4. Bravado; boaſt. - Sidney 


BRA'VO. 4 [brawo, Italian.] A man ue 
murders for hire. Gow. of the Tongue . 
To BRAWL. Us Ne [ broviller, French.] 


1. To quarrel noifily or indecently 7 


e. 


yden. 
Jacon. 
brave 
Iden. 


diſcn- 
enſer . 
Jacons 
idney · 


z who 


ongue · 


Watts. 
2. To 


B R E 


2. To ſpeak loud and indecently. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To make a noiſe, Shakeſpeare. 
BRAWL. /. [from the verb.] Quarrel; noiſe ; 

ſcurrility. 8 Hookers 
BRA'WLER. ſ. [from bratol.] A wrangler. 
BRAWN. /. [of uncertain etymology. ] 


1. The fleſhy or muſculous part of the body. 
Peacham. - 
2+ The arm, fo called from its being muſ- 
culous. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. Bulk; muſcular ſtrength. Dryden. 
4. The fleſh of a boar. Mortimer. 
5 A boar. 
BRA WN ER. ſ. [from brawn.] A boar kill- 
ed for the table. King. 
BRA'WNINESS. /. [from brawwny. ] Strength; 
hardneſs. Locke. 


BRA'WNY. a. [from brawn.] Muſculous ; 
- fleſhy ; bulky. Dryden. 
To BRAY. v. a. [bnacan, Sax. ] To pound, 
or grind ſmall. Chapman. 
To BRAY. Vs Ne [ broire, French. ] 
1. To make a noiſe as an aſs, Dryden. 
2. To make an offenſive noiſe. '- Congreve. 


BRAY. /. [from the verb.] Noiſe; found; 


the voice of an aſs, 
BRA'YER. . [from bray.] + 
1. One that brays like an aſs. Pope. 
2. With printers, an inſtrument to temper 
the ink. - 
To BRAZE. v. 4. ou braſs.] 
1, To ſolder with braſs. Maxon, 
2. To harden to impudence. Shakeſpeare. 
BRAZEN. Gs [ from braſs. ] 
1. Made of braſs. 
2. Proceeding from braſs. 
3. Impudent. 


n Shakeſpeare. 


Peacham. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To BRA'ZEN. v. n. To be impudent ; to 


bully. | Arbuthnot., 
BRA'ZENFACE. ſ. [from brazen and face.] 

An impudent wretch. Shakeſpeare. 
PRA'ZENFACED. a. . Im- 

pudent; ſhameleſs. hbakeſpeares 
BRA'ZENNESS. ſ. [from brazen. ] 

1. Appearing like braſs. 

2. Impudence. f 
BRA'ZIER. ſ. See BRASIER. Swift, 
BREACH. 7 from break ; breche, French. 

1. The act of breaking any thing. Shakeſp. 

2, The tate of being broken, Shakeſpeare. 

3+ A gap in a fortification made by a battery. 

: Knolles. 
4+ The violation of a law or contract. South. 


5. An opening in a coaſt, Spenſer. 
6. Difference; quagrel. Clarendon. 
7+ InfraQtion ; injury. 


BREAD. ſ. [bneod, Saxon. ] 
1. Food made of ground corn. Arbuthnet. 
2. 2 in general. þ Philips. 
3. Support of life at . | Pope. 

BREAD-CHIPPER. hom bread and 311.1 
A haker's ſervant. Shakeſpeare. 

BREAD-CORN. [from bread and corn. 
Corn of which bread is made. Hayward. 

BREADTH. /. from bnad, Saxon. ] The mea- 


lure of any plain ſuperſicies from fide to ſide. Ad. 


11. To weaken the mind. 
12. To tame; to train to obedience, May Vir. 


Clarendon. 


B RE 


To BREAK. v. a, pret. I broke, or brake 


part. pail, broke, or broken. [bneccan, 8. 
1. To part by violence. Mark. 


2. To burſt or open by force. Burnet, 
3. To pierce; to divide. Dryden. 
4. To deftroy by violence. Burnet, 


5. To overcome; to ſurmount. Gay. 
6. To batter; to make breaches or gaps in. Sh, 
7. To cruſh or deſtroy the ſtrength of the 


body. * Tillotſon. 
8. To fink or appal the ſpirit. Philips. 
9. To ſubdue, Addi One 


10. To cruſh ; todiſable; to incapacitate. Cia. 
Felton. 


13. To make bankrupt. aviess 
14. To crack or open the ſkin. Dryden. 


15. To violate a contract or promiſe. —_—_ 


16. To infringe a law. Dry 

17. To intercept ; to hinder the effect of. Dry. 
13, To interrupt. Dryden. 
19. To ſeparate company. Atterbury. 
20. To diſſolve any union. Collier. 
21, To reform. Grew. 
22. To open ſomething new. Bacon. 


23. To diſcard; to diſmiſs from office. Swift. 

24. To break the bark. To diſable one's for- 

tune. Shakeſpeare. 

25. To break a deer. To cut it up at table. 

26. To break faſt. To eat the firſt time in 

the day. | 

27» To break ound, To open trenches. 

28. To break the heart. To deſtroy with grief. 
Dryden. 


29. To break the neck. To lux, or put out the 


neck joints. Sbaleſpeare. 
30. To break off. To put a ſudden ſtop. 


31. To break off. To preclude by ſome ob- 


ſtacle. Addiſan. 
32. To break ups To diſſolve. Arbuthnot. 
33. Tobreak up. To open; to lay open. Wood, 
34. To break up. To ſeparate or diſband. Knol. 
35+ To break upon the wheel, To puniſh by 
ſtretching a criminal upon the wheel, and 
breaking his bones with bats. 


36. To break wind. To give vent to wind in 


the body. 


To BREAK. v. 3. 


1. To part in two. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To burſt, | Dryden. 
3. To burſt by daſhing, as waves on a rock. 


* P 0pes 
4+ To open and diſcharge matter. Harvey. 
5. To open as the morning. Donne. 
6. To burſt forth; to exclaim. Shakeſpeare, 
7. To become bankrupt. Popes 
8. To, decline in health and ſtrength. Swift. 
9. To iſſue out with vehemence. Pope. 
10. To make way with ſome kind of ſudden- 
neſs. ' Hooker. Samuel, 
11. To come to an explanation. Ben Jonſons 
12. To fall out; to be friends no longer. 

Ben Jon ſan. Prior. 

13. To break from. To ſeparate from with 
ſome vehemence. _ Roſcommon. 
14» To break in. To enter unexpectedly. Add. 
N 2 15. To 
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15. To break looſe. To eſcape from . 


8 on. 
16, To break «ff. To defiſt ſuddenly. Taylor. 
17. To break off from. To part from with 
violence, Shakeſpeare. 
18. Tobreak out. To diſcover itſelf in ſudden 
effects. 81 ; South. 
* To break out. To have eruptions from the 
dy. i 
20, To break out. To become diſſolute. Dryd. 
21. To break up. To ceaſe; to intermit. Bac. 
22, To break ups To diſſolve itſelf, Watts. 
23. To break up. To begin holidays. Shakeſp. 
24+ To break with. To part friendſhip with 


any, . f South. 
BREAK. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. State of being broken; opening. Knelles. 

2. A pauſe ; an interruption. 

3. A line drawn, noting that the ſenſe is ſuſ- 


pended, . Swift. 
BRE'AKER. a ps break.] 
I. He that breaks any thing. South. 


2. A wave broken by rocks or ſandbanks, 
To BREAKFAST. v. n. [from break and 
aft.) To eat the firſt meal in the day, 
BREAKFAST. /. [from the verb.] 


1. The firſt meal in the day. Watton. 
2. The thing eaten at the firſt meal. 
A meal in general. Dryden. 


- BREAKNECK. g. A ſteep place endangering 


the neck. Shakeſpeare. 
BRE'AKPROMISE. /. One that makes a 
practice of breaking his promiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
BREAM. /. [brame, Fr.] The name of a fiſh, 
BREAST. ſ. [bneopr, Saxon. ] 
1. The middle part of the human body, be- 
tween the neck and belly. 
2. The dugs or teats of women which contain 
the milk. _ Job. 
3+ The part of a beaſt that is under the neck, 
between the fore-legs. 
4. The heart; the conſcience. Dryden. 
5. The paſſions, | | Conley, 
To BREAST. Vs As» [from the — To 
meet in front. Shakeſpeare. 
BRE'ASTBONE. /. [from Brea and 3 
The bone of the breaſt; the ſternum. 
BREASTHIGH. a. [from breaft and bigb.] 
Up to the breaſt. 147% 


BRE ASTHOORS. /. [from þreaft and book.] 


With ſhipwrights, the compaſſing timbers be- 
fore, that help to ſtrengthen the ſtem, and all 
the fore-part of the ſhip. Harris. 
BREASTKNOT. /. [from breaſt and not.] 
A knot or bunch of ribbands worn by women 
on the breaſt, i Addiſon. 
BRE/ASTPLATE. /. [from breaft and _ 
Armour for the breaſt, ley. 
BRE'ASTPLOUGH. ſ. A plough uſed or 
paring turf, driven by the breaſt. Mortimer. 
BREASTWORK. /. (oo. breaſt and work.] 
Works thrown up as high as the breaſt of the 
defendants. | Clarendon. 
BREATH. ſ. [bna%e, —_ ; 
1. The air drawn in and ejected out of the 


- -. WERE 
$i Life '> | 9 
3+ The Bite or yower of brenthing fey Dn 


4+ Reſpiration ; act of breathing. Milton, 


5% Reſpite; pauſe ; relaxation. Shakeſpeare, 

6. Breeze; moving air. adiſon, 

7. A fingle act; an inſtant, Dryden, 
To BREATHE. VU, hs [from breath. 


1. To draw in and throw out the air by the 


lungs. Pope, 
2. To live. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To reſt. Roſcemmon. 
4. To pals by breathing. Shakeſpeare, 


To BREATHE. Us As 
1. To inſpire into one's own body, and expire 


out of it. Dryden. 
2. To inject by breathing. Decay of Þiety, 
3. To eject by breathing. Spedctator. 


4. To exerciſe. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To move or actuate by breath. Prior, 
6. To utter privately. ' ' Shakeſpeare. 
7. To give air or vent ta. Dryden, 
BREATHER. /, [from t 2 
1. Ong that breathes, or lives. Shakeſpeare, 
2. One that utters any thing. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Inſpirer; one that animates or infuſes by 


-inſpiration. Norris. 
BRE'ATHING. ſ. [from breatbe.] 
1. Aſpiration; ſecret prayer. Prior. 
2. Breathing place; vent. Dryden, 
- BRE'ATHLESS. a. [from breath. ] 
1, Out of breath ; ſpent with labour, 
2. Dead. R ; bY P rior. 
BRED. participle e from to breed. 
kp g, Se Hels. Aula. 


BREECH, /. [ſuppoſed from bhæcan, Sax. ] 
1. The lower part of the body. Hayward. 
2. Breeches. Shakeſpeare, 

3. The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. 

To BREECH. Vs 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into breeches. 
2. To fit any thing with a breech: as, to 
breech a gun. 5 
BRE'ECHES. ſ. [bnc, Saxon. ] 
1. The garment worn by men over the lower 
part of the body. Shakeſpeare, 
2+ To wear x if breeches, is, in a wite, to 
uſurp the authority of the huſband. L'Eſftran. 

To BREED. Ve . preter. T bred, I kawe bred, 

[bpevan, Seven.) | 
1. To procreate; to generate. Neſcommen. 
2. To occaſion ; to cauſe ; to produce. Aſch. 
3. To contrive ; to hatch ; to plot. Shakep. 
4+ To produce from one's ſelf. Locke. 
LL To give birth to. ; Hooker. 
6. To educate; to qualify by education. Djd. 
7. To bring up; to take care of. Dryden. 

To BREED, YU, ls 
1. To bring young. Spettrator. 
2. To increaſe by new production. Raleigh, 
3. To be produced; to have birth. Bentiq. 
4. To raiſe a breed. Mortimer, 

BREED. /. ffrom the verb.] f 
1. A caſt; a kind; a ſubdiviſion of ſpecies, 

Roſcommon. 


2+ Progeny ; offspring, - 1 


BRI - 


A number produced atonce ; a hach. Gre. 

BREEDBAT E. f. from breed and bates | One 

that breeds . | Shake peare. 
BRE EDER. hb [ from breed, 

1. That which produces any thing. Shaksſp. 

2. The perſon which brings up another. Afch. 

3 A female that is prolifick. Shakeſpeare. 

4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed. Temple. 


* BREEDING. /. [from breed. 


1. Education; inſtruction; qualifications. Sh. 

2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony. Swift. 

3. Nurture. | Milton. 
BREEZE. ſ. Ibnie ra, Saxon. ] A ſtinging fly. 
BREEZE. ſ. [brezza, Ital.] A gentle gale. 


BREESY. a. [from breeze.) Fanned with 


gales. : Popes 
BREME. As Cruel 3 ſharp 3 ſevere. Spen ere 
BRENT. as Burnt, Spenſer. 


BRET. ſ. A fiſh of the turbot kind. 
BRE'THREN. ſ. The plural of brother. 
BRE'VIARY. J. [breviaire, French. ] 
1. An abridgment ; an epitome. Abyliffe. 
2. The book containing the daily ſervice of 
the church of Rome. 
BRE'VIAT. ſ. [from brevis, Lat.] A ſhort 
compendium. Decay of Piety. 
BRE'VIATURE. /. [from brevio, Lat.] An 
abbreviation. 
BREVYER. ſ. A particular fize of ſmall letter 
uſed in printing. 
BRE'VITY. ſ. [brevitas, Lat.] Concifeneſs ; 
ſhortneſs, Dryden, 
To BREW. v. a. [ browen, Dutch. ] 
1. To make liquors by mixing ſeveral ingre- 


dients. Milion. 
2. To prepare by mixing things together. Pope. 
3. To contrive; to plot. Motten. 
To BREW, v. n. To perform the office of a 
brewer. Shakeſpeare. 
BREW. ſ. [from the verb.] Manner of brew- 
Ing. 4 Bacon. 


BRE'WAGE. ſ. [from brew. ] Mixture of va- 
rious things. Shakeſpeare. 
BRE'WER. ſ. A man whoſe profeſſion it is to 


make beer. Tillot on. 
BREW HOUSE. /. [from brew and beuſe.] A 
ouſe appropriated to brewing. Bacon. 


BRE'WING. f [from brew.] Quantity of 
liquor brewed. | 

BRE'WIS. ſ. A piece of bread ſoaked in boil. 
ing fat pottage, made of ſalted meat. 

BRIBE. /. [bribe, in-French, ] A reward given 
to pervert the judgment. Waller. 


To BRIBE, v. a. [from the noun.] To gain 
' by bribes. 


BRIBER. /. {from bribe. } One that pays for 


corrupt practices. 5 
BRT BERV. ſ. The crime of giving or taking 
rewards for bad practices. | Bacon, 


BRICK. ſ. [brick, Dutch. ] 
1. A maſs of burnt clay for builders. Addiſon. 
2. A loaf ſhaped like a brick. 

To BRICK. v. 4. [from the noun.] To lay 


with bricks. Swift. 
BRICKBAT. /, [from brick and bat.] A 
piece of brick. Bacon. 


BRIEF. /. [brief, Dutch. ] 


ae © 4 a 


BRICEKCLAY. . [from brick and clay. 
uſed for 1 "wg ES 
BRICKDUST. ſ. [from brick and duft.] Duſt 
made by pounding bricks. Spect᷑ator. 
BRICK-KILN. /. [from brick and kiln.] A 
kiln, or place to burn bricks in. Decay of Piety. 
BRI'CKLAYER, ſ. [from brick and lay.] A 
brick maſon. : Donne. 
BRICKMAKER. ſ. [from brick and make. ] 
One whole trade it is to make bricks. Woody. 


BRI'DAL. a. [from bride.] Belonging to 2 


wedding; nuptial. Walſh. Pepe. 
BRIDAL. ſ. The nuptial feſtival. kin 
BRIDE. /. [byyd, Saxon.] A woman new 

married. Smith, 


BRIDEBED. ſ. [from bride and bed.] aw: 


riage- bed. ope. 
BRI DECAKE.ſ. [from bride and 2 cake 
diftributed to the gueſts at a wedding. B. Jonſ. 
BRIYDEGROOM. ſ. [from bride and ter, 
A new-married man. ryden. 
BRTDEMEN. ſ. The attendants on the 
BRIDEMAIDS. & bride and bridegroom. - 
poſt ſet in the ground to dance round at a 
wedding feaſt. Ben Jonſon. 
BRIDEWELL. /, A houſe of correction. 
BRIDGE. ſ. [bnie, Saxon. ] 


1. A building raiſed over water for the conve.. 


nience of paſſage. Dryden. 
2. The upper part of the noſe. Bacon. 
3. The ſupporter of the ſtrings in ſtringed in- 
ſtruments of muſick. 
To BRIDGE. v. 4. wag the noun. ] To raiſe 
a bridge over any place. Milian. 
BRTDLE. ſ. [bride, Fr.] 


1. The headſtall and reins by which a horſe is 


reſtrained and governed. Dryden. 

2. A reſtraint; a curb; a check. Clarendon. 
To BRIDLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To guide by a bridle. on. 

2. To reſtrain; to govern. Waller. 
To BRI'DLE. v. #. To hold up the head. 


BRIDLEHAND. ſ. [from bridle and hand. 


The hand which holds the bridle in ridings 
BRIEF. as [ brevis, Latin. } 

1. Short; conciſe. Colli 

2. Contracted 3 narrow. 


1. A writing of any kind. — 
2. A ſhort extract, or epitome. acon. 
3. The writing given by the pleaders, con- 
taining the caſe. Sift. 


4. Letters patent, giving licence to a chari-. 


table collection. 
5. [In muſick.] A meaſure of quantity, 
which contains two ſtrokes down in beating 
time, and as many up» Harris, 
BRYEFLY. ad. [from brief.] Conciſely ; in 
a few words. ; 
BRYEFNESS. /. [from brief.] Conciſeneſs ; 
ſhortneſs. | Camden. 
BRIER. /. A plant; the dog-roſe. Drayton. 
BRIERY. a. [from brier.) Rough; full of 
briers. 
BRIGA DE. /. [brigade, Fr.] A diviſion of 
forces; 


N Ee. 
Shakeſpeare. 
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forces ; 2. body of men. Philips. 
BRIGADIER General. , a next in 
order below a 


. BRIGAND. Fr. A car 
A Tonband, Fre] 


BRI'GANDINE. 
BRUGANTINE. } . [from ws 
1. A light veſſel; ſuch as has been formerly 
uſed by corſairs or pirates. Oi way. 
2. A coat of mail. Milton. 
BRIGHT. As Ls onr, Saxon. 


1. Shining; glittering ; rf 2 dew. 


2. Clear; evident. arts. 
3. LlluQrious ; as, a bright reign. 
4. Witty ; acute; as, a bright genius. 
> Beautiful ; radiant with perſonal charms. 
To BRIGHTEN. Us As [ from bri be.] 
1. To bright; to make to ſhine. 
2. To luminous by light from without. 


P Bilips. 
3. To make gay, or alert. Milton. 
4. To make illufirious. Swift. 
5. To make acute. 
To BRIGHTEN... v. 2. To grow bright ; to 
clear up. 
BRYGHTLY. ad. ¶ from bright. we + 
with haſtre. r er q. 
BRI'GHTNESS. /. [from bright. ] 
Io Luftre 3 ſplendour. | South, 
7 — 4 3 Prior. 


BRI LI IAN CV. hþ [from brilliant. ] Luſtre; 
ſplendour. 


a 6. linua, r.] Shining; 


fparkli Dorſet. 
BRILLIANT. . A diamond of the fineſt 
cut. Dryden. 
*BRILLIANTNESS. f. | from brilliant. ] 
Splendour; luſtre. 
BRIM. ſ. [brim, Icelandiſh.] 
1. The edge of any thing. Bacon. 
2. The upper edge of any veſſel. Cra 
2 The top of any liquor. : = ua. 
4. The bank of a fountain. Drayton. 
To BRIM. Vs d. [from the noun. ] To fill to 
the top. Dryden. 
ToBRIM,. v. #. To be full to the brim. Philips. 
BRUMFUL. a. [ from brim and full.) Full to 
the top. iſon. 
"BRYMF ULNESS. hk [from brimful.] Fulneſs 
to the top. Shakeſpeare. 


| BRIMMER. fe [from brim.) A bow! full to 


Dryden. 
TAZ Tou. . Sulphur. 1 er. 
-BRYMSTONY. as [from brimſtone. ] F 
brimſtone. 
BRINDED. 2. [ brin, French, a branch. ] 


Streaked ; abby. Milton. 
BRINDLE. /. ſ. [from brinded.] The ſtate of 
being brinded. | Clariſſa. 
BRINDLED. 4. [from brindle.] Brinded 3 

ö ſtreaked. - lac; Ons 
BRINE. . 8 
1. Water imp with ſalt. Fun 
2. The ſea | Milton. 

3. Tears. Shakeſpeare. 


'BRLI 


x 2 J. [from brine and it.]. Pit of - 


c water, Shak 0 
To BRING, v. a. [ bningan, „ Saxon, ors 


T brought ; „ bnohr, Sax. 
1. Fo fetch from another place. * 2 
2. To convey in one's own hand; not to ſend. 


Dryden. 
3. To produce; to procure, 
4+ To cauſe to come. Stilli 
8. To introduce. : Tatler. 
To reduce; to recal. 5 Specr̃ator. 
7. To attract; to draw along. Newton, 
8. To put into any particular ſtate. -Srtoift, 
9. To conduct. Loc te. 
10. To recal; to ſummons. Dryden. 
11. To induce; to prevail upon. _ 
12. To bring about. To bring to paſs; 
effect. Addi fr 
13. To bring forth, To give birth to; to 
produce. ; Mi lton, 


14. To brin in. To reduce. 8 ere 
15. To bring i in. To afford gain. 5526. 
16. To bring . To clear; to procure to 
be acquitted. E Tullotſon, 
17. To bring en. To engage in action. 
18. To bring over. To draw to a new party. 
Sevifts 
19. To bring out. To exhibit 3 3 to ſhew. 
20. To bring under. To ſubdue ; to repreſs, 
Bacon, 
21. To bring up. To educate; to inſtruct. 
22+ To bring up. To bring into practice. 
oy 3 from bring.] The perſon 
that brings any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
BRUNGE 2 Inſtructor; educator. Aſcb. 
BRUNISH. a. [from brine.] Having the taſte 
of brine; ſalt. Shakeſpeare, 
BRINISHNESS. J. [ from briniſb. ] "Sal 
neſs. 
BRINK. /. ＋ rink, Daniſh.] The edge of any 
place, as of a precipice or a river. 


BRINY. a. from brine.] Salt. Addiſcts 


1. Lively; vivacious; gay. Denbam. 

2. Powerful; ſpirituous. Philips, 

3. Vivid; bright. Newton. 
To BRISK vr. v. n. To come up briſkly. 
BRISKET. /. [brichet, Fr. The breaſt of 


an ani Mortimer 
BRISKLY. ad. I fram brig) Adin, 

vigorouſly, le. RayY 
BRIYSKNESS. /. [from brife.] | 


| BRISK. a. [ riſque, French. ] 


1. Livelineſs ; vigour ; 3 South, 
2+ Gaiety. Dryden. 
F BRISTLE. ſ. [bpuprl, Saxon.] The ſtiff 
hair of ſwine. Grews 


To BRI'STLE. v. a. [from thee nouns] To 


erect in briſtles, Shakeſpeare» 
To BRISTLE. v. 2. . To ftand erect as 
briſtles. Dryden. 
BRISTLY.. a. [from brifile.) Thick ſet with 
briſtles. / Bentley. 


- BRISTOL STONE. A kind of ſoft dia- 


mond found in a rock near the city of Briſtol. 
Weodwards 

Rr. . Th ſh. Carew. 
BRIT. J. 0 e name of a fiſh. BRITT IE 


B R O 


BRITTLE. 2. [byreean, Saxon, ] Fra To BROKE. v. 2. To contract huifineſs fur 


apt to break. Bacon. 
BRI'TTLENESS. f. * Brittle.) * 
27 Bey l Co 
BRIZE. /. | Spenſer. 
BROACH. 4 Take "br. A ſpit. 5 
To BROACH. v. a. bk the _ 
1. To ſplit; to pierce as with a ſpit. Hate. 
2. To pierce a veſſel in order to draw the li- 


3.70 open any ſtore. ä Xnolles. 
4. To give out, or utter any ching. 
To let out any thing. 
O'ACHER. . [from broaeh.] 
1. A ſpit. Dryden. 
2. An opener, or utterer of any thing. 
BROAD. 4s» [bnav, — 


1. Wide; extended in breadth. Temple. 
2. Large. Locke. 
3. Clear; open. ar. 8 
"4+ Groſs ; coarſe, ryden. 

Dryden. 


4 Obſcene 3 fulſome. 

Bold; not delieate; not reſerved. 
BROAD as long. Equal upon the whole. L. Eſtr. 
BROAD CLOTH. fe [from broad and cloth. ] 


A fine kind of cloth. bag 
To BRO'ADEN, v. . {from bread. 
grow broad. _ 
BRO'ADLY. ad. [from broad.) . Ia a 
manner. | 
BRO'ADNESS. /. fo [from broad.] - 


1. Breadth ; — from ſide 4 75 
2. Coarſeneſs; fulſomeneſs. 
RO AD SIDE. * > og broad and fide 
Is The fide 0 5 
2. The volley of that fired at „ 
fide of a ſhip. 
BRO'ADSWORD. 1.1 A cutting ſword, with 


a broad blade. i ſeman. 
BRO'ADWISE. ad. [from bread and wiſe. ] 
According to the direction of the breadth. 
BROCADE. fo ¶brecado, Spaniſh. ] A filken 

tuff, vari non Pope. 
BROCA'DED. from brocade.] 

1. Dreſt in bes 


2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 
BRO'CAGE. ſ. ¶ from broke. ] 
1. The gain gotten by promoting _— 
ere 
2+ The hire given for any unlawful office. Þ Bac, 
3. The trade of dealing in old things. B. Jonſ. 
BROCCOLI, . A ſpecies of cabbage. 
BROCK. /. [bnoe, Saxon. ] - A badger». 
— mm T. J. A red deer, two years old, 
z Iriſh, 
1. A — of Aber 5 Swift. 
2. A corru pt dialect. f 
To BROT DER. VU, d. \ bredir, Fr.] To adorn 


with figures of needle- work. Exodus. 


BROYDERY. /. ¶ from broider. ] Embroidery ; 
flower-work k. 


BROIL. /. [_broviller, Fr.] A tumult; a 

quarrel, Wake. 
de BROIL, v. a. [bruler, Fr.] To dreſs or 
cook by laying on the coals. Dryden. 
7 BROll. Ve u. To be in the heat. bak. 


Tickell. . 


'BRO 


Bacon. 
Hooker. 


{from brokes and 


BRO'KENHEAR 4. 


bearr.] Having the ſpirits cruſhed by grief or | 


fear. 
BRO'KENLY. ad. {from broben.} Without 
any regular ſeries. Hakewil!. 
BROKER. ſ. from t Brote. 
1. A factor; one that does buſineſs for an- 


other. Temple. 
24 One who deals in old houſehold goods. | 
3- A pimp; a match-maker. Stk rs 
BROKERAGE. ſ. (from broker. ] pay 
or reward of a broker. 
BRO'NCHOCELE. J. [8;oynoxiane] A we- 
mour of that part of the aſpera arteria, r 
the bronc bos. 


BRO'NCHIAL. 2 4. 1 
BRONCHICK. —— 
BRONCHO'TOMY. /. and . 


'That operation whict: 
inciſion, to ſuffocation. 
BROND. ſ. A fword; for BaaNο. 
3 7. [5ronze, French. 
=” Fey 
2. A medal; a figure caſt in braſs Pre. 
BROOCH. 7. — Dutch: } 4 & jewel; an 
ornamnet of j $6 
To BROOCH. v. 4. [from the noun. TO 
5 adorn with jewels. 8 5 
o BROOD, v. . 1 bnadan, Saxon. 
1. To fit on eggs, to hatch therm. Milos. 
2. To cover chickens under the wing. Dryd. 
3+ To watch, or confider any thing — 


T, 8 ag Og 


1. To cheriſh by care. 


2. To cover; as hatching. ' s 

3. To cover; as cheriſhing» : ) 
BROOD. /. [from the verbs] 

1. Offspring; progeny. - „ 

2. Generation. 8 © 


3. A hatch; the number hatched at — 4 
4+ Something brought forth; a production. 
5+ The act of covering the eggs. Sate 
BRO'ODY. a. {from 6roed.] In a ſtate of 
fitting on the eggs. 
BROOK, J. [bnoc, Saxon. ] A running water 
W — than a river; a rivulet. : 122 
0: BROOK, ». 4. bnocan, Saxon. 0 
bear; to endure. [ South. 
To BROOK. VU, N. To be patient; to be con- 


Sidney. 
BRO'OKLIME. ſ. [becabunga, Lat.] A fort 
of water ſpeedwel. 
BROOM. /. [bnom, Saxon. 0 
1. A ſhrub. 


2. A beſom, ſo called from the matter öf 


which it is made. Arbutbnot. 

BRO'OMLAND. /. [from brvem and land.] 

Land that bears broom. 3 

BRO'OMSTAFF. /. The ſtaff to which the 
broom is bound, for ſweeping. 

\ BRO'OMY. 4. {from broom. ] Full of broom. 

BROTH. 


1 e by JJ 


, Mortimer . p 


1 
|| 
| 
1 


Saut bern. 
11 R. f 17 [ bordel, Fe] A 
BRO'THELHOUSE.$ bawdyhouſe. 
1 — . [bnosen, Saxon. ] Plural, 
brothers, or brethren. 
1. One born of the ſame or mother. 
2. Any one cloſe united. Shakeſpeare. 


«© 4 


RU 


_ "BROTH, - Sax, in which 
3 H, (. lens, Sax. ] Liquot 


+ Any one. reſembling another in manner, 
| Drag or profeſſion. , Proverbs. 


4. Brother is IG in theological language, 


for man in general. 

BRO'"THERHOOD. /. [from brother and boed. ] 
1. The ſtate or quality of being a brother. 
2. An aſſociation of men for any purpoſe ; 

- fraternity. 2 

> Jo A claſs of men of the ſame kind. Addiſon. 
BROTHERLY- a. [from brother.] Natural 
3 ſuch as becomes or beſeems a 


Denham. 
BRO' THERLY. ad. After the manner of a 
brother. 
BROUG HT. 


42 Shakeſpeare. 
participle paſſive of brings 

—_ . [bnopa, Saxon. 
he arch of hair over the eye. Dryden. 
* The forehead. Waller. 
3. The general air of the count nance. Shak. 
4+ The edge of any high place. © _ Wotton. 
To BROW. v. 4. To be at the edge of. Alt. 
To BRO'WBEAT. Vs As | brow and beat.] 


To depreſs with ftern looks. Soutbern. 
BRO'WBOUND. as Crowned, . Shakeſpear Co 
-BRO*'WSICK. 4. Dejected. Suc kli ing. 


BROWN. 4. [bnun, Saxon. ]. The name of 


a colour, Peacham. 
 -BRO'WNBILL. /. The ancient weapon of 
the Engliſh foot. Hudibras. 


BROWNNESS: he [from brew] 3 
BRO'WNSTUDY. /. [from brown and 4525 
Gloomy meditations” . 
To BROWSE. v. a. {brouſer, Fr.] Tom eat 
branches, or ſh 
2 BROWSE. Ve u. To feed. bu auach 
BROWSE. /. Bragcher, fit for the food of 
- goats. P Bili 1p. 
E BRU ISE. v. 4. 5 Fr.] To cruſh or 
mangle with a heavy blow. Milton. 


| BRUISE. . A burt with ſomething blunt 


and heavy. ; . Dryden, 

BRUISEWORT.- . Comfrey. 

BRUIT. ſ. [bruit, Fr.] Rumour; 22 
id 


report. 
TJ BRUIT. v. 4. N the noun.] To 


report; to ar abroad. Raleigh, 
the — \ Brown, 


BRUNE'TT. f. [brunctte, Fr.] A woman 


with 2 brown wn ee | Aaddiſen. 

5 ö + fo brunſt Du . 
F ed; HAN | 1 . South, 
ns Hudibras. 


; BRUSH. . % Dbraſſe, Fr. from bruſeus, Latin. ] 
: Stilling fleet. 


1. An inſtrument for rubbing. 


2. A large pencil uſed by painters. 
wy 3” * . a ſhock. 


rubs. Ts \ 


3 


To BRUSH, Vs fs {from the noun; 
1. E with a bruſh; 


1. To move with haſte. 

2. To fly over; to ſkim lightly. 3 
BRU'SHER. - g. [from bruſh] He that uſes 
a a bruſh, B 
* KF Ker bruſh and awoed, ] 


BRUTAL. a. brutal, Fr. fo 3 

1. That which belongs to a brute. LE. 

2. Savage; cruel; inhuman. Dryden, 
BRUTA'LITY. fo > [brutalite, Fr.] Savage · 
. neſs; churliſhneſs. Locke, 
To BRU'TALIZE. Ve 1. | [brutalizer, Fr.] 
To grow brutal or ſayage. « ya an. 
CN Ve 4. To 

av 
BRU“ TALLV. ad. [from t Churl- 


iſhly ; inhumanly. Arbutbnot. 
BRU TE. as [ brutus, Latin. ] 

1. Senſeleſs; unconſcious. Bentley. 

2. Savage; irrational. Holder. 

3. Rough; ferocious. Pope. 


BRUTE. /: A creature without reaſon 
To BRU'TIFY, v. 4 To make a mana 


brute, Congreve. 
BRU“ TISH. 4. [from brute.] 

1. Beſtial; reſembling a beaſt. 

2. Rough; ſavage; ferocious. Grew. 

3. Groſs z carnal. ' South, 

4. Ignorant; 3 untaught. Hooker. 


BRU”TISHLY. ad. [from brutiſh.] In the 
manner of a brute, K. Charles. 
BRU”TISHNESS. ſ. [from bretiſh.] Bruta- 
lity ; ſavageneſs. Sprat. 
BRY'ONY. /. [bryonia, Latin, ] A plant. 
_ 2 [a cant word in low language.] 
malt li Prior. 
BU BREE. . ke, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſmall bladder of Mn Newton. 
2+ Any thing which wants ſolidity and firm- 


neſs. Bacon. 

3+ A cheat; a falſe ſhow. . . - Swift, 

4+ The perſon cheated, 9 Prior. 
To BU'BBLE. . its [from the noune] 

1. To riſe in bubbles. 

2. To run with a gentle noiſe. Doe 
To BU'BBLE. v. 2. To cheat. Addi ſon. 


BU BRIER. J. [from bubble. Þ A cheat; 3 
trickfter. . Digby 

BU'BBY. /. - A woman's breaſt. Arbutbnet. 

BU'BO. J. [Se.] The groin from the bend- 
ing of the thigh to the ſcrotum; all tumours 
in that part are called buboes. Wiſeman. 

BUBONOCELE . I BuCwv we ans ] 
A particular kind o 2 


e 0d 2.7 


1%. b 
„ ſyds.] 
One are 


2 4 43 4 
—— 
lquour, . Shake. 
a of the 

f rabþits, and other” 


42. yh e Wat. 


] e Peacham, BUFFETER. ſ. [from 55 A borer. 
. To "IE; Ve 4. oy Nga yo! To wah 3 be Lahe, Fr. The ny with 
cl hakeſpeares l 
4 CK, wv. . To copulate 38 bucks awd; To BUFFLE. v. e. [from the noun.] To 
7 erte, pus. « 
] BU'C BASKET. 6 dens The baſket in which 1 BU'FFLEHEADED. 4. Dull; aui. 
are carr the waſh. eee BUFFOH ON. f. . — French. ] Lads I 
” TRBEAN. . A plant ; A ann 1. A man whole-profeſſion is d make ſport, 
le 4% Fre - WY 1c and antick Nane a . 
7 B 85 Aber rench puddinggg. Watts. *. 
ot * el water is drank bbs rn indecent raillery, or or 
] Wer Sbaleſpeare. groſs jocularity. oth, Gen. 
by veſſels 3 in which water is —_— pars: BUFO'ONERY. 7 [from-boffin.] - 
or deal to quench. a fire. - ; D 1. The practice of a biiffoon, 
PUCK 4 ler. Welch. j 4 28. Low Jeſts 3. Kearrile mirth, ++ — 
l. A. me e. BUG. J. 4 ning inſet bred in ol . 
* mae to ET En Pape. hold Ruff, ä Pope, 
he fate of „ and curied. BUG. 35 Lak, Welch, ]- A frightfut- 
y. Nis N BU'GBEAR object; ; a falſe terrour. Pepe. 
4 1 BPCKLA,. 9.47 oss. J. [frombuggy.] The ftate of 
pes 1. To. faſten with a bu Phil being infected with bug. 
2. To prepare to 4 — 82 BU'GGY. 4. | [from bug] Abounding with 
. 3. To Join in ba | Harri. bugs. 1 
1 4. To confine. © Aulasene, BUGL E. } - + from buzen, | Saxon, : 
ve. 5. To curl; to keep curled. | 1 BU'GLEHORN. A hunting horn. Tir 
To BUCKLE. v. 4. [hacken, Germans Jo : BU'GLE, . A ſhining bead of black glaſs. ; 
1. To dend; to bo-). ee. BU GLE. . A plant. | 
Ts 2. To buckle tos To apply to. Loc te. BU” GLOSS. fo The herb e n | 
th, « To buckle with. To eng with, > To BUILD. v. 2. preter. I built, 7 baue buitt, | 
ler. BUCKLER. he | ems Welch. ] A ſhield. {es — 
the - Addiſon. To make a Un or an edifice; 3 , to 
les. To UCK LER= Vs & [from the noun. ] To. build a church. Ef 
ata- ſupport z to defend. Shakeſpeare, 2. To raiſe any thing on a ſupport or founds- | 
rat. BUCKMAST. J. The fruit or maſt of the tion ; as, to build a ſyſtem.” 6 Bryle, 
. beech-tree. | 'To BUILD. Us Ne © To depend on 7 to reſt On. 
ge.] BU'CKRAM. 1 ann A ſort of BUFLDER. þ from build. ] He that builds; 
rr ſtrong linen cloth, ſtiffęned with gum. - anarchi Denbam. 
BUCK SHORN PEANTAIN, fo A plant. BUILDING. 4 len build.] A fabrick ; 
ten. BUCK THORN, fo A tron an edifice. Prior. 
im- BUCO'LICK.. 4, Paſtorgl; rural-dialogue, BUILT. ſ. The form; the ſtructure; the | 
con. BUD. .. ns, Fr.] be firſt ſhoot of a ape of an edifice. Temple, > 
vift. plant; a ,  Prier, BULB. ſ. [dutbus, Latin. 1 A round 8 4 
rior un 5 its a the noun. ] 5 root of many coats. * 
oy * N forth young ſhoots, or germs. | BULBA'CEQUS., a, [bulbaceus, Lai. Th 
4 1550 in the bloom.  Shakeſ * fame with bu/bous. OY * c 
den. &, . As To inoc ulate , emp Co BU'LBOUS. d. 1 rrom bu a 
len. To BUDGE. w; a. [ bouger, Fr.] To ſtir. Sb. conſiſting of > layers. ] 1 velyn. 
t5 2 2 4. Surly; @&; Milton. a To BULGE. Ve Ho «+ , 
igbys | 9 ..The deed WTor 8 of lambs. 1. To take in water; to founder, D 
bnots ” © On the n One that 2. To jut Out. 4 Moon. 
bend- =o  BU:LIMY. An enormous appetite : 
nours B GET. 74 bo gerte, French. 1 „ BULK. ſ. | bulkey Dutch! * 
eman. 


2 85 we ſuc =. pay 


Shake Cs 


A-'cag wor for the pri» To BUFF. + v. e. bo, 


be enſily caried, Bac... 1. Magnitude ; fize ; quantity. 


oe 


* 


roch. 1 'To As 

BU'FFAL0. , [Ital] A kind of wild bx... 

1 » fo Dᷣnffetto, Ital.] A blow wick 
«he 


D ene 
BUFFE'T. {. A kind of cupboard. + Pie 
Te BY'FFET. Us 4s To'box oy to beats 84 
To BU'FFEF- v. n. To play n boxing-ma 


* Ys 
» p x 
i A 2 : * 


or. A. 4 IT. 2+ The groſs ; _ majority 3 the maſs, 

e 94d } | 90 Seb ift. 

r * from the Kin of the C. 3. Main fabric. Shakeſpeare. * 
1 7 u | = BULK. . A part of 2 building jutting out. 


. — o_ 
O 


.;. 6, 


1 


' BULL-BAITING../. 


- BUNCH. / 


|  berances 
BUNCHBA'CKED. do 


B U. N. 
BULKHEAD. . A partition made acroſs a 
thip with ' Harris. 
BU'LKINESS. 1 [from bulky. ] Greatneſs of 
BULKY. « as [from bulk.] -Of * fize or 


Dryden. 
Es wg . [bulle, Dutch. l 
1. The male of a c. | 
2+ In the ſcriptural ſenſe,” an enemy . 
ful, and violent, : P falms. 
3. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack. - 
4+ A letter * by the Pope. Atterbury. 
5. A blunder. 
BULL in in compoſition, general notes N27 


The ſport of baiting 
BULL-BEGGAR. /. 
BULE-DOG. ſ. A dog of a rn form, 

remarkable for his courage. i — 
BULL-HEAD. . [from bull and bead. If 

1. K ſtupid fellow. 5 

2+ The name of a fiſh, Walton. 
BULL-WEED. /. Knapweed. \ BEN 


BULL-WORT. ſ. | Biſhops-weed, + 


BU'LLACE. /. A wild ſour plum. Bacon. 


BULLET. /. [boulet, Fre] A round ball of 


metal. Knoles. 
BU'LLION. ſ. [4il/on, Fr.] Gold or filver in 
lump unwrought, - Locke. 


BULLITION. J. {from bullio, Latin. J. The 


act or ſtate of boiling. Bacon. 
BU'LLOCK. h. [from ul.] A young bull. 
BU'LLY. /. A noiſy, blu 8, quarrelling 
: fellow. : Addiſon. 


To BULLY. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
overbear with noiſe or menaces. King. 


BULRUSH. , [from dull and rac] A. 


large ruſh. W 
BULWARK. g. [bolwerke, Dutch. ] 
1. A fortiſication; 3 2 citadel. Addiſon, 


2. A ſecurity. Shake „ N 
To BU'LWARK. V. 4. To fortify tones 
BUM. . Temme, Dutch. ] 8 part on which 

we fit, Shakeſpeare. 


BUMBA'ILIFF. /. [corrupted from bound and 
bailiff.} A bailiff of the meaneſt kind; one 


that is employed in arb. Shakeſpeare, 

BUMP. . A ſwelling 3 3 nee. 

To BUM „ . as from e nen Latin.] To 
make a loud noiſe, uſed of the bittern. 3 

BU'MPER. /. A cup filled. Hey 

BU'MPKIN. . An awkwar&hea 

BU'MPKINL 

or 


a. [ from bumphin. Having the 
ce of a clown, Clariſſa. 
buncker, Daniſh. ] 
1. A hard lump; a knob, Boyle. 
2. A cluſter, Shakeſpeare. 
4 number of things tied together a 
y thing bound into a knot. Spenſer. 
To BUNCH. . . To grow out in protu- 
Mood ward. 


Having bunches on 
the back. 


BU NCH. a, Growing in bunches. Grew. 
BUNDLE. + {byn'vle, Saxon.] 


Wt 


* BU'NGHOLE. J. 


Pope. J 


BUNT ER. |. 
BUNTIN G. /. 


'BBU'RDENSOME. 2. 
ſome 
bu nbrxsONExEss. * Weight; uneaſi- 


BURG. , 
BU ROAOB. /. [from burg.] Atenure proper 


BUR 


To Things 4 
2. Any Sling 10 e lindrealy. 
To BU'NDLE. . ds & tie ina bundle, 1 
BUNG. J. Lbing, Welch. A ſtopple for a 


Mortimer. 
To BUNG. Vs 2. To top. 

The hole at which the 
© barrel is filled. | Shakeſpeare,” 
To BU'NGLE. v. u. To perform clumſily, 
Dryden. 

To BUNGLE: v. 4. To botch; 3 to manage 
clumfily 7. Sbaleſpeare. 
BU'NGLE. /. [From the verb.] A botch; an 
awkwardneſs. Rays. 
BU'N GLER. 1 [bwongler, Welch. ] A bad 
wor Peacbam. 
BU'NGLINGLY. ad. Clumſily; awkwardly, 
BUNN, h A kind of ſweet bread. Gay. 
BUNT. h * increaſing cavity ʒ a — 


tc. 
To BUNT. V. 4, To ſwell out. 
Any low vulgar woman. 
The name of a bird. 
BUOY. J. [$out, or beye, French.] A plece of 
cork or wood floating,” tied to a weight, to 
-mark ſhoals. * 8 Pope, 
To BUOY, V. As To keep afloat. X. Cbarlei. 
To BUOY. v. n. To float. Pope. 


- BUO'YANCY. J [from buoyait.] The qua- 


lity of floating. 
BUO'YANT. 2. 


Derbam. 


Which will not ſink. 


BUR. ſ. [bourre, French. ] The prickly bead 


of the burdock. 
BU'RBOT. ſ. A fiſh full of prickles. 
— moe A ſort of grape. 
CS dynden, Saxon, ] 
A Bacon. 
4 ping of grievous. Locte. 
3. A birth. © 8 
4. The verſe repeated In a ſong. Dryden. , 
To BU'RDEN. Vs ds 
1. To toad. 
2. To incumber. 
BU'RDENER. /. 
an oppreſſour. 
BU/RDENOUS. 2. 
1. Grievous; 
2. Uſeleſs. 


Motton. 


. [from burdens] A ER! . 
from burden. 
ive. | 5 Sidney 

Milton. 


8 3 trouble - 
Milton. 


BURDOCK. J. A broad leaved plant with 


pric 


BUREAU”. /. [bureas, meh] A cheſt of | 


drawers. 1 ift 0 


See Buzxrow, 


to cities and towns. 
BU'RGAMOT. . [burgamotte, Fr.] A 1 [ 
cies of pear. 
BU'RGANET, or BuxconeT. [from bour- 
inote, F pode A kind of helmet. Sbaleſp. 
1. A citizen 3 a burgeſs. 
: * ann of a particular 
* BURGESS. 


Fd 


_ YR 12 Bl 


\BYROESS. . [bor groin, French. e _ 46 Ts hel ade te ated e 
1. A citizen; a freeman of a city. To BU RROW. v. . To wo conies ele 
2. A repieſentative of a town corporate. Not. _ rabbits. 


NCH. f Ty te town or borough. - BU'RSAR. 1 Cb urſarius, Latin.] The meafree 
4. 


2 burgh.] fs * n Mo . e Þ 5 Foy . 

NA vileges in this or t ; rench. yo! 
place. 7 Knolles. Loc te. g where fi: ploy hange 

BU'RGHERSHIP. , . [from turghber.] The To BURST. v«.n. 1 burſt; I bave 1 


privilege of a burgher. \ Fs [bunpran, Saxon. ] 


BURGLARY. /. * The crime of robbing a 1+ To break, or fly open. . Nenn 


houſe by night, or breaking in with an intent 2. To fly aſunder. Sbaleſpeare. 
do rob. Cel. 3. To break away; tp ſpring. Pope. 
BU'RGOMASTER, he _— burg and 7. 4 FA. — wag = y. 3 _ - 
ter. One em D * 5. To begin an action v Yo uthnot. 
751 yo. Addiſon. To BURST. v. a: To break ſuddenly; to 
BU'RIAL. . [from to bury. 1 make a quick and violent diſruption. 
1. The act of burying; epulture ; inter- BURST. /. A ſudden diſruption. Milton. 


ment. Dryden. BURST. participal a. Diſeaſed with a 
2. The at of placing any thing under earth. BU'RSTEN. hernia or rupture. 

3. The church ſervice for funerals.  BU'RSTNESS. ſ. A rupture. 
BU'RIER. /. [from b.] He that buriess BURSTWORT. ſ. An herb good. againft 
BU'RINE. . [French.]. A graving tool. ruptures, 2 
BU'RLACE. /. | for burdulais. ] A ſortof grape. BURT. . A flat fiſh of the turbot kind. 


To BURL. v. a, To drefs cloth as fullers do. BURTHEN. ſ. See BuzDrx. 
BURLE'SQUE. 4. [burlare, Italian, to jeſt, ] BU'RY. {. [from bung, Saxon. ] A quelling- 
ocular; tending to raiſe laughter. Addiſon. place. Philips. 
BURLE'SQUE. /, Ludicrous language. To BURY. v. 2. [djnugean, Saxon.] b 
20 BURLE'SQUE. v. 2. To turn to ridicule, 1. To inter; to put into a grave. Sbakeſp. 
- Broome 2. To inter with rites and ceremonies. 


BU'RLINESS. /. Bulk; bluſter. 3. To conceal ; to hide. Shakeſpeare. 
BU'RLY. 2. Bluftering ; falſely great. Cowley. . ＋. bots, French, ] 
To BURN. v. 4. [bennan, Saxon. ] Is ſhrub, © " S fo 

1. To conſume with fire, Sharp, , 2» A bough of a tree fixed up to a door, to 

2. To wound with fire. ' Exodus. ſhew that liquors are ſold there. Shakeſp., - 
To BURN. v. u. , To BUSH. v. ». [from the —_— To grow 

1. To be on fire, "Hb Rowe. \ thick. Milton. 

2. To be inflamed with paſſion. Sha BU'SHEL. . [bv Man, French. 

3. To act as fire. Shale re. 1. A meaſure 1 eight gallons; a 
BURN. ſ. A hurt cauſed by fire. Boyles ſtrike. | Shakeſpeare. 
BURNER. /. [from burn.] A 8 that 2. A large quantity ryden.. 

burns any thing. BU'SHINESS. /. [from buſty. ] The quality 
BURNET. ſ. The name of a plant. of being buſhy, 

BURNING. /. State of inflammation. BU SHMENT. he 2 A thicket. - 
BU'RNING-GLASS. » A glaſs which col. . 
lects the rays of the ſun into a narrow com- BU'SHY. 4. | 

© paſs, and ſo increaſes their force. 1. Thick; full — 2 Baues. 
To BU'RNISH. v. 4. [burnir, French. vl To 2. Full of buſhes. x | Dryden. 

' poliſh, » Dryden. BU” SILESS. as from buſy. ] At leiſure⸗ Sb. 
To BU'RNISH, v. 5. To grow bright or BU'SILY. 4d. from buſy. ] With hurry ; 
gloſſy. \ 2 . actively . den. 

To BU'RNISH. v. n. To grow. Dry ' BUSINESS, . [from buſy.} 
BU'RNISHER. J. [from burniſþ. ] -.1 Is 2 multiplicity of aFaire. 

1. The perſon that burniſhes or poliſhes, ir. 3 

2. The tool with which bookbinders give a2 1 The ſubject of action ale. 

gloſs to the leaves of books; a 4. Serious engagement, not play. Prior. 

a dog's tooth ſet in a ſtick. bY 5. Right of action; as, I had no ee in 
BURNT. participle paſſive of burn. | the quarrel. L Eftrange. 
BURR. /. | The lobe or lap of the ear. _ matter of queſtion. ; Bacon. | 
BU'RREL. . A fort of pear. 7. To do one's buſineſs. To kill, deſtroy, or 
BU'RREL Fly. Oxfly ; gadbee ; breeſe. ruin him. 

BU'RREL Sher.” Small bullets, nails, ſtones, BUSK. . [buſque, Fr.] A piece of ſteel or 


Tra out of the ordnance. Harris, whalebone, worn by women to ſtrengthen their 

J. [bung, Saxon. ] 1 Denne. 
1. 2 corporate town, that is not a city, 74 USK IN. J. "of tal vo en, Dutch. ] 
ſuch as ſepds burgeſſes 9 the parliament. A : 1. A kind boot; a ide which comes 
Pace fenced or fortified. * cd the 3 f oY 
x | | 2 Fe 


; 
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 BU'TCHERLINESS.. ;{ 


"T7e 


2 A Madiof Nah thee mit by tp cackent 


Actors of tragedy”! 11; 01h Sieh. 
BWSKIN EB a Dreſſed in buſkins. Milton. 
BU'SKY. 4. Woody. Shakeſpeare» * 
BUSS-. J. Tien de month, Him.) 

1. A kiſs; a ſalute with the lips. Pepe 


. A beat for fiſhin . Tits 
10 BUSS. Us 4. ra 5 Wy. : 
BUST». IB, Hal. A atue reprefenting | 


a man to his breaſt. on. 


-BV'STARD. /. [herds French] wes 


TY turkey. . Hakewill. 

To RU'STLE. Vs 1. Jp be buſy to ſtir. Claren. 

1 þ Thews the verb} ee 

BU'STLER: 1 — [from beſt]. An ane 
ſtitring man. 

BUC SX. as Abyrzian, Bench: d 


1. Employed with by — 


2. Buſtling; active; meddling. Davies. 
To BU SV. . 4. 5 hs ra to engages 
BUSYBODY.:/. A vain, meddling, fan- 

_taftical perſon. > Taybr. 
BUT. cos junct᷑. ſ buxe, — Suan. 45 

1. Except; none hut - Bacon. 

2. Yet; nevertheleſs ; | 
. ſaid a while. Bacon. 


3. The particle which 3 the minor 


of a ſyllogiſm; now. Bramball. 
4. Only; nothing ns than; her * 
Was but don pounds. I + « Ben Jon) 
5. Than; no ſooner 5 lat. dreft. . 

6. But that; 4 N Rs proud bur he 
repents. 82 en. 
2 Otherwiſe than that; he cannot proſper 

the muſt boaſt. b * 2 


a 9. By any other: 9 pay:  Shaks re. 
10. If it were not for this. Shake _ 


11. However ; howbeit. r | 

12. Otherwiſe than. en! Shaks bare. 
13. Yet it may be objected. . Bentley. 
I» But for; had _ this been. Muller. 

— 1 bout, Fr.] A boundary. Holder. 
50 .f [in In ſea heed, The end of any 
Harris. 


B1 T. END. | 


BU'TCHER, 5 bee French, 
One. that kills animals to ſell their leh. 


2. One that i 18 delighted with blood. Locke. A 


To aan "ly u. 4. To kill 3 murder 
— aleſpeare. 
BU'TCHER's BROOM, or KnzznotLy. 
_ from buteherly;'] 
A butcherly manner; clumſy favageneſs, - 
BU'TCHERLY. a. {from butcherc}-Groel; 
bloody; 3 barbarous, and brutal. 
BU/TCHERY.. J. 4 N ö * 
1. The trade of a butcher. | Pope, 
2. Murders-cruelty.) . 
3» The place where blood is ſhed; *Shakeſp. 
BUTLER. * „Fr. ] A fervant em. 
ployed in {bing the table. 


* bath * 


1 NS 


-* Hooker: 
8. Not; more than ; ; hon had bar Juſt — cu 
en. 


The bluns nend of any ching. 
| Clarendon. 
BUTTON. f. 


19 * 


ported, by the king's butler. 
(np, ie ＋ a, ' 2 


5 of the arch Which * 
W / 7 TDbut,! bg W 15 = 
4 n e mark to be ot at 
8 R wig te 2 4 pf 
2. The point at which the endeavour 12 Fu 
rected. © Shakeſpeare, 
« Kar; man upon whom * N break 
ir jeſ tw. eftator, 


4. A'ſtroke by the head of an , 
a ſtroke given in fencing; burleſque, Fron, 


BUTT. . A veſſel; à barrel conta 
i Wenk * 


and tuebty⸗ x gallons of wine. 

To BVT T. v. a To ſtrike wich the head, as 
horned animals. _. _ Witt, 

BU”TTER: J. [burrgne, EE An unc- 

tuous ſubſtance made by. ng! e cream of 


milk; tift'the” oil fepatat from the whey. . 
To BU” TTER. Vo from the noun; 

1. To ſmear, or oil wich butter. Shake peare. 
2. To increaſe the akes every throw. Addi. 
BU'TTERPUMP. /.' A fowl ;- the bittern. 
BU'TTERBUR.'/. A plant. : 
BU"TTERFLOW] ER. 1. A yellow flower of 


May. Cay. 
BU'TTERFLY. : [borreppleze, 21 
A beautiful inf Spenſer, 
BUTTERIS. /. An inſtrument of ſteel uſed 


in paring the foot of a höre. 
BU MILK. /, The Whey ſeparated how 


cream when butter i 18 made. Harvey. 
BU'TTERPRINT7/. A piece of carved wood, 
» uſed to mark butter, *© Locle. 


BU'TTERTOOTH. J. The great broad fore 


BU'TTERWOMAN. 7 A woman that ſells 
bukter. , 


BU'TTERWORT. h A it ; ſanicle. 
BUT TERRY. „ © Having N or 
ualities of butter. | Fleyer. 
B TERY. vB from 3 he room 
© where proviſions are laid up. Jrampfton. 
BU TORK. The rump; the part near 
the tall. To: 8 EET les, 
BUTTON. f. [bottwn, Welch] n 
© 1. Any knob or bak Boyle. 
2. The bud of a plant. Shakeſpeates 


ſea-urchin. Ain worth. 
To BUTTON. v. as [from the noun. a 


1 To dreſs; to clotble. Motten. 
2. To falten with buttons. 
BU'TTONHOLE. /. The loop in which the 


BU*PTRESS.*/. © [from beat French 
1. A prop; ad ban to ſupport ano er. 
2. A prop; a ſupport. * © Soutbs 
To BU'T'PRESS, v. . To prop. 
BU'TWINK. ſ. The name of a bird. 


© button of clothes is caught.” © 255 


Bu TYRRCEOUS. u. runs, Lat. butter. ], 


«Having the qualities o . 


BUT yY RO US. 2 
bdutter. Ne 1 . e 
BV'TLERAGE.. 7 The 1 upon vines | 


60 


. SNA Þ 


do > 
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. © ns n — * * oer lu than z noting une; he noe by 
don; o ® 4 .- 
ht OMLY. 965) [from buxom.] Wantoly 47 — 22 I came home by 
n. amorouſly. Cambray. FM... 
- BUXOMNESS. / [from buxom.] Wanton-” 
at neſs; amor i proximi 
en. To BUY. v. a. P 3 eu- 17. Before bi 7 pan rr 
8 5 : Oo dann Paying 2 — ; « It is ay farm of fore ry 
ak * 855 At hand 2 E 
2 tain 
1 j To J e fe at ond 5 bo 8 20. 1355 5 if In 1 of obteſting. 
one 7 70270. . . ; 1857 er. 21. By proxy of; 
0 vn 5 10 peared by 
1 1 To hum, like bes. © Selb . i. e fan's ane raue. ik; «chan — 
| . to prate. re. urrowed ; 
F 775 UZZ: et; TH ſpread ſecretly. $1 mil . BY, 44. 
ne- e -- an 1. Near; at a fall tance. 
of air of ſecrecy. © Kt . f 1 2. bo. oh vs 
£1 8 BU'ZZARD. /. 4 Fe 1 3 ABBA Tn amen Arg. 
8 » Ad te ean W 
5 1. e owt len: BY. E 
4%. 2 ** [from 1 A She ret and immediate abjec 9d; 
"= 1E | 2 the y. | acey. Boyle. 
B A he At e 54 13 In 3 implies — ing 
” 152 eee A ae Naur. f. An air vue 
5 2 Fry notes 9 + na aer 5 . not the whe apy a buſine „ 
+ . A — . . BY-END. /. Private BOM Elbe: 
e cau 
my TS: 204. r e, ak] bran "her . 1 1 15. 
rom | 4+ It notes the means by which any is BY-LAW s are orders 8592 
bey. ſhe was gained 4 long folicita- the good of thoſe that make them, f 
25 Paas 5 72 7 ad ph care. 1 ny os ck jp blake. la binds. : 
te. It ſhews manner W on { - nic Camdgne 
51 e. r LEED Y-PATH. /. A private or 8 tha 
b, It has a fi nification, no ting the method Y-RESPECT. /. Private end or view. 
ſells in which any ſucceſſive aden © is performed ; BX. ROOM. /. A private room, within, 
the buſineſs proceeded by flow . Fo. ele | * . An bee @ 2 
or 5515 F a the quantity had at one time; 1 BY STANDER. 4. A looker on ; W 
yer. uy nuf N ougcer, cerned. 
; noting place; t by BY-STREET. J An qbſcure ſtreet, 2 
"a. : 4 gx ee BY- VIEW. . Lad ie n 
near : dente Is : 
te * De e Armee can - 
0. rome. 
le. 2 by the e oof i oh 249. BY-WAY. 4. A private and obſcure way. 
are. 11. After ; noti imitation or conformity _—_ * 
tb. T live by the 3 imitation of Cornaro. Ti 0. BY-WEST. ad. Weſtward; to the 
Ne 12. From; noting token; it is Cæſar þ bi Dos: 
ton. Voices Waller. BY-WORD.f. A ſaying 3. n ade N fen 
8 13. bro ings the ſum. or the differens - BYE. J. Dwelling; in * 


tween two t > e is "ends the  ANTINE. of places. J ibſen. 
e 1 El. BY'ZANTINE.. enen, 9 gf 
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85 C Has two 1 one like 64 as tall, CACHINNA'TION. A 4. . ia} 
* 


che; the other as 2, as ceſſation, cin- A loud laughter. 
a conſonant ; and like s, before e, i, and y. 'To CACKLE. v. n. [hacckelen, Dutch, ] 


® der; It ſounds like & before a, o, u, or CACRKEREL. /. A fiſh. 


CAB. I A Hebrew meaſure, containing about 1. To make a noiſe as a gooſe, "Pope. 
three pints Engliſh. 2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noiſe of a hen. 
"CABAL. /. [cabale, Fr. Tgp tradition] 3. To laugh; to giggle. | \ Arbuthnat, 


1. The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew rabins. 4. To talk ;dl to prattle; to chatter. 
2. A body of men united in ſome cloſe de. CACKLE. /. fam the verb.] The voice of 
8 = * Addiſon. a gooſe or Dryden, 

2 Intrigue. Dryden. CA'CKLER. .. [from wal, en 
Te CABAL. v. *» [cabuter, Fr.] To form 1. A fowl that cackles, | 

- cloſe intrigues.  - Dryde 2. A telltale; a tatler. 
CA'BALIST, 5 One ſkilled in the traditions of CACOCHY'MICAL. 7 a. rom 3 

the Hebrews. Swift. CACOCHY MICK, 11 ving the buon 
cABALTSTICAL. 2 a. Something that has an corrupted, Flyer.” 
CABALTSTICK. S occult meaning. Spe#, CACOCHY'MY. ſ. ISN. ] A deprava- 
CABALLER. . [from cabal. ] He that en- tion of the humours from a ſound fate, 45. 

gages in cloſe defigns ; an intriguer. Diodes. CACOPHONY. . LIES] A bad ſound 
CA'BALLINE. a. [caballinur, Lat.] Belong- of words. 

ing to a horſe. To CACUMINATE. v. a. [cacumin), Lat.] 
CABARET. ſ. [Fr.] A tavern. Bramball. To make ſharp or pyramidal, 
CA'BBAGE. J. cabus, Fr. braſfica, Lat.] A CADA'VEROUS. a. [ cadaver, 5; he 

carcaſe. 


© pabt. the appearance of a dead 
To CABBAGE. v. 4. To ſteal in cutting CA'DDIS. . 
c Clothes. Arbutbnot. 1. A kind of tape or ribbon. ig care. 
CABBAGE-TREE 2 A ſpecies of palm- tree. 2. A kind of worm or grub. ne. 
CA'BBAGE-WORM. /. An inſect. _ CADE. /. J. [cadeler, Fr.) Tame; ſoft; as a 
CABIN. /. Fre, cottage.} cade lamb. | 
To A ſmall room. Spenſer. To CADE. Vs 4. [from the noun. ] Ta breed 
2. A ſmall chamber in a ſhip. Raleigh, up in ſoftneſs. 
5 3. A cottage, or ſmall houſe. Sidney. CADE. ſ. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. Philips. 
+» "4+ A tent. Fairfax. CA'DENCE. ae 
' To CA'BIN, „. #. [from the noun.] To live CADENCY. 5 / [cadence Fr.] 
| in a cabin. Sbaleſpeare. 1. Fall; ſtate of finking ; j decline. Milton, 
- T6 CA'BIN. v. a. To confine in a cabin. 2+ The fall of the voice. © | Craſhaw. 
CA'BINED. 4. {from — Belonging to a 3. The flow of verſes, or periods, Dryden. 
©"cabin. * Milton, 4. The tone or ſound. *” Swift, 
CA'BINET. f. [cabiner, Fr.] £ In horſemanſhip, cadence is an equal mea- 
1. A ſet of boxes or drawers for curioſities, ure or proportion, which a hotrfe obſerves in 
Ny 2. Any place in which things of value are all his motions. ' Friarriers Dit, 
- * Hidden. - Taylser. CA'DENT. 2. [cadens, pe. Falling downs 


A private room in which conſultations are CA DET. /. [cader, Fr.] 
. | Dryden. 1. The younger brother. N 
4. 4 hut, or houſe. - Spenſer, 2. The youngeſt brother. Braun. 


CA'BINET COUNCIL. 5 A council in 3. A volunteer in the wy who ferves in ex- 
a a private manner. Bacon. pectation of a commiſſion. + 
"CABINET MAKER. . from cabinet and « CA'DEW. ſ. A firaw Worm. 
make, ] One that makes 1 all nice work i in CA'DGER, . A huckſter. F 
wood. Mortimer. CA DI. ſ. A magiſtrate among the Turks. 
CABLE. ſ. [cabl, Welch; cabel, Dutch. 5 CADILLACK. /. A fort of pear. 
great rope of a ſhip to which the anc * 3 A wind from the north; 
faſtened. Raleig hb Milton. 
CACHE'CTICAL. 2 9. [from cachexy. J. 80K ſ — 1A figure in poetry, by 
CACHE'CTICK. og an ill | habit of body, which a ſhort e after a complete foot is 


Fleyer. made long. 
CACHE'XY. fe Laxikla. ] Such a diſtempera- CAFTAN. ſ. [Perf.] A Perfian veſt or garment. 
' ture of the EE as hinders nutrition, and CAG. ſ. A barrel or wooden veſſel, containing 
weakens the vital and animal 6 Arb. four er five gallons, IEA 


CAL). 


* Fr. 1 1 
an Lit rigs or wire, in which 
2 10 Sidney. Sift. 
2. A ay for Aid beaſts. ; 
3. A priſon for petty malefactors. 
fo CAGE.: . 4. [from the noun.] To in- 
cloſe in a Donne. 
hy : The American name of 2 ro- 


7. Ga LE. Us, ds cageolter, Fr, To ** 
7; 1 to ſooth. 0 (Udreed 
CA AJOLER. { [from cajole.] A _flatterer j a 
wheed 
CA AJO'LERY.../- [ cajolerie, Fr.] Flattery. 
SSO N. ſ. French. ] A cheſt of bombs or 
powder; any hollow fabrick of timber. 


car. Fcattive, mar. Qave.] A mean 


. icable knave. e. 
1 be 2 yy * 

en A of delicate bread. ' Dryden. 
2. Any thing, of a form rather flat tharhigh. 
Bacon. Dryden. 

7 CAKE. v. a. {from the noun.] To harden, 
as dough in tbe oven. Addiſon, 
CALABA'SH Tree. A tree of which the ſhells 


are uſed by the negroes; for cups, as alſo for 
132 of muſick. tag Miller. 


CALAMA'NCO..]. [calamancui, Lat.] A ki ALIEN DAR. /. { calendarium, Lat.] A re- 


of woollen ſtuff. 7 Tarler. 
CA'LAMINE, or Lapis Calaminaris. J. A kind 
of foſſile bituminous earth, which, being mix- 
ed with copper, changes it into braſs. Locke. 
eh Je [ calamintha, Lat.] The name 
of a ö 
cla ous. as [calamitoſus, Latin. 
+ Miſerable ; involved in diftreſs ; unhappy 3 
wretched. Milton, Seuth., 
CALA'MITOUSNESS. /. [from calamitous. ] 
Miſery ; diſtreſs, 
CALA'MITY. he 28 Lat.] Misfor- 


tune; cauſe of mi * Bacon + 


CALAMUS. . Lat. A ſort of reed or ſweet-, 
ſcented wood, mentioned in ſcripture. 
CALA'SH. ſ. ¶calecbe, Ft.] A ſmall carriage 


of pleaſure, ' King. F 


CA'LCEATED. a. [calceatus, Lat.] Shod; 
fitted with ſhoes. 

CALCEDO'NIUS. J. [Latin.] A kind of pre- 
cious ſtone. Mod ward. 

ALCINA TION. g. [from calcine; calcina- 
tion, Fr.] Such a management of bodies by 
fire, as renders them reducible to powder; chy- 
mical pulverization. Boyle, 

CALCINATORY. /. [from Calcinate.)} A 
veſſel uſes in calcination. 

Te CALCI'NE. v. 4. [calciner, Fr. from 28 


Lat. 
I durn in the fire to agar, or friable ſub- 
CALIGATION. ſ. I from caligo, Lat.] Dar- 


ce. Bacon. 
2. To burn up. Der bam. 


To CALCTNRk. v. . To became a calx, a kind 


of lime, by heat. Newton. - 


To CALCULATE. « v. 4. [calealer, Fr.] 
1. To compute; to reckon. 


2. To compute che ſituation of che playets at 


WF certain time. Bentiq. 


Coy * 
% 


CA L * 
3. To djft j to protect 2 
CALCULA'TION. /. [from calculate, 


1. A practice, or manner of reckoning. 
2. The art of numbering | 


3. The reſult of arithmietical operation.” | 


CALCULA'”TOR, /. [eons calculate], Acom- 

puter. ö 

CALCULATORY. a. [from calculgte.] Be- 
- longing to calculation. 


CA'LCULE. / [calculus, Lat.) Reckoning 3 


compute. 

CA'LCULOSE. 2. [from calcalus, Lat. 

CA'LCULOUS. 5 Stony; gritty. 

CALCULUS. . ee, ] The tone in 
bladder. 

CA'LDRON. . [chanldren, Fr.] A 15 
boiler; a kettle. Spenſer. Addi 

» CALEFA'CTION. , ſ. [from cale efaciy PII 
1. The act of heating any thing. 
2. The ſtate of being heated, © 

CALEFA'CTIVE. a. (from calefucie, Lat.] 
That which makes any thing hot; heating. 

CALEFA'CTORY. a. ¶ from calefacis, Lat] 
That which heats.” 

To CA' LEFY. VU, Ts aal, Lat.] To grow 
hot; to be heated. Brown. 


giſter of the year, in which the months, and 


ſtated times, are marked, as feſtivals, and ho- 


lidays. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
To CATENDER. v. 4. [calendrer, Fr.] To 
dreſs cloth. 
CALENDER. /. [from the verb.] A hot preſsz 
a preſs in which clothiers their cc. 
CA'LENDRER. /. [from ee! The per- 
ſon who calenders. 
CA'LENDS. /. \catende, Lat.] The firſt day 
every month among the Romans. 
CA'LENTURE. . [from caleo, Lat. ] A diſ. 


1. The young of a cow. 
2+ Calves of the lips, mentioned by H 
ſignifying ſacrifices ef praiſe and prayers. 


3. The thick, plump, bulbous part of the leg. 
Suckli 
.CA'LIBER. . { calibre, Fr.] The bore z the ö 


diameter of the barrel of a gun. 
.CA'LICE. /. [calix, Lat.] A cup; a chalice, 
CA'LICO. /. {from Calecut in India.] An In- 

dian ſtuff made of cotton. Addiſon. 
CA'LID. Qs [ calidus, Lat.] Hot; burning. 
CALIDITY. /. [from calid.] Heat. Brown. 
CALIF. . J. [| balifa, Arab.] A title aſ- 
CA'LIPH, : ſumed by the ſucceſſors of Ma- 

homet among the Saracens. 


neſs; cloudineſs. - 


Brown * 
CALIGINOUS. a. [ caliginoſus, Late] pry, 0 


ſeure; dim. 


| CALI'GINOUSNESS. f {from e-! 


Darkneſs. ; 


CA'LIGRAPHY. F d. Beautiful 
Pri dea. 
CALIVER. 


* 


temper in hot climates z wherein they imagine _ 
the ſea to be green fields. ' Soi . 


CALF. ſ. calves in the plural. [cealp, ro | 
Wilkinss 


+ 


TE 


CALIVER, 4 [from- caliber] A hand- gun; 
1 an old muſket. Shakeſpeare. 
CALIX. . 7 A cup Uſed of fewer. 


C A - 
2% Quiet ſerene; nd day bet age. 
be © Unditaibed ; unruffled, A. 


_ To CAL K. v. a. om calage, Fr.] To ſtop CALM. 
the leaks _—_ Aa ſhip, Fi” \, Rajei gb. Dryden. Is tos Amed. Raleigh, 
CA'LKER. /. {from calt.] The woe that 2. Freedom from e quiet; repoſe, 
the leaks of a ſhips Exthiele* .-+ Seutb. 
. To > CALL. V. 4. { kalder, Daniſh. To CALM. . 4. <1 — 
1. To name; to denominates. Geneſis. 1. To ſtill; 3 — Dryden. 
2. To ſummon or invite. Pole. 2. T6 7 appeaſe; Arterbury, 
3. To convoke ; to ſummon together: Clar. CA'LM þ {frome calm ur or thing 
4. To ſummon judiciallß. Watts. which has the power of giving quiet. Mallon. 
5 To ſummon by command. Iſaiah. CA'LMLY. ad. [from calm. | 
. 8. In the theological ſenſe, to inp with ar- 1. —— or es I 
dours of piety. Fv Romans. 2. Without quietly. 8 Prior. 
7. To invoke; to appeal td., Clarendon. 9 * Tb calm. ] 
3. To proclaim ; to bene: | Cay. 1. Tranquillity'; ſerenity. deter. 


9. To excite z to put in acting: to bring in- 
to view. F Coroley. 
10. To ſtigmatize ich 4 fome opprobrions de- 
nomination. Swift. 
211. Ta call back. To revoke; Iſaiab. 
12. To call in. 70 reſume money at intereſt, 


Addiſon.” 


— Ye pakg To read-aloud a lift or 
muſter- roll. . 
134. To call out. To challenge. 
To CALL. v. n. To make a ſhort viſit; to come 
aceident, or without fotmality. B. Fon. Ad, 
. [fromthe verb.] 


8 A vocal addreſs. . P pe. 

So Requiſition. ; Hooker. 

3. Divine vocation; ſummons to true reli- 

> gion. Locke. 
4. An impulſe. . _ Roſcommon. 

| 5: Authority; command. Denbam. 
; 'A demind ; a claim, Addiſon. 


An inſtrument to call birds. 
. Calling; ; vocation 3 -exploymients Dryden. 
9. A nomination. acon. 
CA'LLAT. 
cater: | J A vol. Shakeſpeare. 
CA'LLING../. [from call. 
1. Vocation ; profeſſion ; trade. \ Ropers. 
2. Proper ftatian, or employment. © Swift, 
3. Claſs of perſons united by the ſame em- 
ployment or profeſſion, i Hammond. 
e Divine vocation ; invitation? to the true re- 


Hatetwill. 
CALIPERS. J. Compaſſes with bowed ſhanks. 


Mo; * 
CALLO'SITY. J. [callsfre, French, ] d 
of ſwelling without pain. —4 
CA'LLOUS.' a. [callus, Latin. > 
1. Indurated; hardened. Wiſeman. 
2+ Hardened in mind; inſenſible. Dryden. 
CALLOUSNESS. . [from —_— 
1. Induration of the Cheyne. 
2. Inſenſibility of mind. Bentley. 
CALLOW. 2. Unfledged; naked; wanting 
feathers, 


| Milton. 
CALLUS. ſ. Latin. ] | / 
1. An induration of the fibres. 
2. The hard ſubſtance by which broken bones 
are united. 
CALL. 4. lee, Dutch. 


4 


Wilkins. 


2. Mildneſs; — from paſſion. Shakeſp 
' CA'LMY. a. from calm.] Calm; 2 
enſer. 
CA'LOMEL: . ¶Cealomelus, Latin. ] r= 
fix times ſublimed. Wiſeman. 
CALORFFICK. 2. [calorificus, Lat.] That 
which has the quality of producing heat. Crew. 
CALO TIR. ſ. ¶ French. ] A cap or coif. 
— 1. J Monks of the Greek 


ALT ROps. J. [eolrnzppe; Saxon. 
1. An inſtrument made with four ſpikes, ſo 
that which way ſoever it falls to the ground, 
ane of chem points upright. Dr. Addiſon. 
2. A plant mentioned in Virgil's Georgicks, 
under the name of tribulus. = Milton. 
To CALVE. v. n. {from calf.] To bring a 
calf; ſpoken of a c]. Dryden, 
CA LVILLE . [French. ] A fort of apple. 
To CALU'MNIATE: v. . [calpmnior, Lat.] 
To accuſe falſely, . Dryden. 
To CALU'MNIATE. . 4. To ſlander. prat. 
CALUMNIATION. /. [from calumniate.] A 
malicious and falſe repreſentation of words or 


actions. . Ayli E. 
CALU'MNIATOR. ſ. [from columnar A 
forger of accuſation ; a Handerer. 
CALU*MNIOUS. 2. {from calumny. 1 Slan- 
derous ; falſely reproachful. Shakeſpeare. 
CA'LUMNY. 2 [calumnia, Latin. ] Slander; 
3 ch Temple. 
cALx. ſ. FLatin.] An thing rendered re- 
duci ins A nar) Wale . Digby. 
CATYCLE. f. [calyculus, Latin. A fmall 
bud of a plant. 


CAMAIEU. ſ. A ſtone with various figures n 
and | repreſentations of landficips, formed by 


nature. 
CAM BER. 4. A piece of timbex'cut So 

oon. 

CA'MBRICK. 4. [from Cambray.] A kind of 
fine linen. 

CAME: The 
CAMEL. f. 


bouring countries. One" ſort is large, fit to 
carry burdens of a thoufand pounds, ” having 
one Bunch upon fts back. Another have two 
buaches upon their backs, fit for wen to ride 


Addiſon. ; 


Nr 
terite of to come.” _ iſo» - 


camelut, Lat.] An animal very 
common in Arabia, Judza,' and the neigh- . 


on. 
ries, 


- cont 
CAME 
dus, 


\ 


en. A third leind is ſmaller, called "WR 3. Apaſſage though which any of th: ice 
ries, becauſe of their ſwiftneſs. Camels will of the body flow. 
continue ten days without drinking. Caimet- CA'NAL-COAL, ſ. A fine kind of 2 | 
CAME'LOPARD. /. [from camelus and par- CANALVCULATED. 4. [canaliculatus, Lat.] 
dus, Latin. ] An animal taller than an ele- Made like a pipe or gutter. 
phant, but got ſo thick. CANARY. þ [from the Canary iſlands.] 
CAMELOT. [from camel.] A kind of Wine brought from the Canaries ; fack. 
CA'MLET. Pub originally * by a mix- Fo CANARY. v. a. To frolick. Shakeſpeare. 
ture of filk and camels hair; it is now made CANA'RY-BIRD. An excellent ſinging bird. 
with wool and filk. Breawn. To CA'NCEL. v. a. [ cancelier, French. 
can RA OBSCURA. [ Latin.] An optical 1. To croſs a writing. , 
machine uſed in a darkened chamber, ſo that 2. To efface; to obliterate in general. 


4 


% 


the light coming only through. a double con- Roſcommon, Southern. 
dex glaſs, objeRts oppobte are repreſented in- CANCELLA'TED. 4. [from rancel.] Croſs- 
verted. IKartin. barred, Grew. 


CA'MERADE. Jo {from camera, Latin] A CANCELLATION. . from cancel.] Am ex- 
chamberfellow; a Jaſon companion. Rymer, punging or croſũng of a writing, ſo as to take 
CAMERATED. 4. [cameratus, Lat.] Arched. away its force, 
CAMERA TION. /. [cameratio, Latin.] A CA NCER. /. (cancer, Latin. ] 
vaulting dr aching. 1. A ctabfiſh. 2 
C.4MISA'DO. < [ camiſa, a ſhirt, Italian. ] aun - 28 The ſign of the ſummer ſolſtice. 
attack made in the dark; on which occaſion 3. A virulent ſwelling, or ſore, not to be cured, 
they put their ſhirts qutward. Hayward. Wiſeman. 
CA'MISA TED. a, Dreſſed with the irt out- To CA'NCERATE. Us. 1. [from cancer.] To 
ward. become a cancer. L' Eftrange. 
CA'MLET. Sce CAM Tor. CANCERATION. J. A growing cancerous. 
CAMMOCK. /. [cammoc, Sax. ] An herb 3 CA'NCEROUS. a. | from.cancer. ] Having the 
petty whin, or reſtharrow. vizulence of a cancer, AE 
CAMO'YS. a. L, French. ] Flat of the CANCEROUSNESS. ſ. The Rate of being 
noſe. Brown. can rous. 
—_— « [campe, Fe r.] The order of tents, CANCRINE. 'a. from cancer.] Having the 
/ axmies whey * keep the field. . qualities of a crab. 
To BME. Ve 4. [frag the noun.] To lodge CA'NDENT. 4. [ candens, Lat.] Hot. Brown. 
in tents. Shakeſpeare. CA N DICANT. 4. ee Lat.] Grow- 
CAMP-FIGHT. /. An old word for cmbat. ing white. Dit. 
Hakewill, CAN DID. a. [ candidus, lun. 
CAMPAIGN. fe [campaigne, F rench. ] 1. White, Dryden. 
I. A large, open, level tract of ground. 2. Fair; open; ingenuous; kind. Locke. 
2. The time for which any army keeps the CANDIDATE. h men. Lat.] A com- 


field. Clarendon. petitor; one that ſolicits advancement, or pre- 
CAM PANI FORM. a. {.of campana and — Addiſon. 
forma. A term uſed of flowers, which are in CA'N DIDLY. ad.. {from candid.] Fairly ; 
the ſhape of a bell, "Parris without trick; ingenuauſly. Swifts 
CAMPA'NULATE. 3. Campaniform... k CA'NDIDNESS.;ſ. ¶ from candid. ] Ingenuity 3 
CAMPE'STRAL. a. [| campeſtris, Lat.] Grow- openneſs of temper. South, 
ing in fields. Mortimer. To  CA'NDIFY. Ve a. [candifi.o, Latin.] To 
CA'MPHIRE-TREE, ſ. [camphora, Latin.] . make white. Dic. 


There are two ſorts of this tree; one of Bor- CA'NDLE. ſ. ¶candela, Latin.] 
neo, from which the beſt campbire i is taken, 1. A light made of wax or tallow, ſurround- 


which is a natural exudation from-the tree, ing a wick of flax or cotton. Ray. 

Where the batk has been wounded. The 2, Light, or luminary. Shakeſpcares 

other ſort is a native of apan. CANDLEBERRVY-TREE. Sweet willow, . - 
CA'MPHORATE. a. {from camphora, Lat.] CANDLEHO'LDER./. [from candle and bold. I 

Impregnated with camphite. Byryle. 1. He that holds the candle. 
Ca MP1ON. ſ. [/zchnis, Latin.] A plant. 2. He that remotely aſſiſts. Shak ares 
CA'MUS, J. A thin dreſs.  _ Spenſer, CANDLELIGHT. L [ from candle N 
CAN, . [cane, Saxon. ] A cup of 3.—5 4s 1. The light of a candle. Ne 

tin or copper. Shakeſpeare. Drydets 2. The ot candles for uſe. Massen. 
To CAN, Us Ts | konnen, Dutch. CA'NDLEMAS. A. from candle and .niaſs. 
1. To be able; tothave power. Locke, The feaſt of the Purification of the — 
2. Ite 8 the potential mood; as, I can Virgin, which was formerly celebrated with 

do it. Dryden, many lights in churches. + | Browne Gay. 
CANATLLE. |. [Fr.] ] The loweſt people. CA'NDLESTICK. . [from candle and fick. 
CANA'L. /. Fasel, Latin. ] The iuſtrument chat hohds candles. Addiſon. 

1. A 4 of water in a — Pepe. CA'NDLESTUFE. 1 WR Ry and Pulſe] 

"+ Any courſe of water made by art. wa tallow. 

. % | * * CANDLE. 


2 3 


' CANDLEWA'STER. . [from candle and 


waſte. ] A ſpendthrift. Shakeſpeare. 
CA'NDOCK. /. A weed that grows ih rivers. 
A. 6 Walton. 

CA'NDOUR. ſ. [candor,” Lat.] Sweet temper ; 


purity of mind ; ingenuity. Watts. 
To CANDY. v. a. 
1. Jo conſerve with ſugar. Bacon. 


2., To form into congelations. Shakeſpeare. 
To CANDY. Vs te 'To grow congealed. 
CAN DY Lion's foot. [ catanance, Latin. } A 


plant. : iller. 
CANE. ſecanna La 1 ' 
1. A al of ſtrong — Harvey. 


2. The plant which yields the ſugar. Other 
reeds have their ſkin hard; but the ſkin of the 
ſiugar cane is ſoft, and the pith very juicy. It 
uſually grows four or five fect high, and about 
half an inch diameter. The ſtem is divided 
by knots a foot and a half apart. They uſually 
8 them in pieces cut a foot and a half be- 
ow the top of the flower, and they are ordi- 
narily ripe in ten months. 
3. A lance, Dryden. 
1 4. A reed. \ Mortimer. 
0 CANE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To beat. 
CANTCULAR. 2. | womens Latin. ] Be- 
longing to the dog-ttar. ' Brown. 
CANINE. a. [caninus, Latin.] Having the 
properties of a dog. Addiſon. 
CANISTER, ho [ caniflrum, Latin. ] 20>, 
1. A ſmall baſket. Dryden. 
2. A ſmall veſſel in which any thing is laid 


up. | 
CANEER. . 3 Latin. ] 
1. A worm that preys upon, and deſtroys 
680 fruits. 8 nſer , 
2. A fly that preys upon fruits. alten. 
3. Any thing that corrupts or conſumes. Bac. 
4. A kind of wild worthleſs roſes. Peacham. 
5. An eating or corroding humour. Shakeſp, 
6. Corroſion ; virulenſe. Sbaleſpeare. 
7%. A diſeaſe in trees. 


To C ANKER. Vs Ne [from the noun, ] To 


grow corrupt. Spenſer, Prior. 

fo G ANKER. v. a. 

1. To corrupt; to corrode. Herbert. 
2. To infet ; to pollute. Addiſon. 


CANKERBIT. part. a. [from canker and bit.] 
Bitten with an envenomed tooth. Shakeſpeare. 
CA'NNABINE, 4. [ eannabinus, Lat.] Hempen. 
CA'NNIBAL. . An anthropophagite; a man- 
eater. Davies. Bentley. 
CANNIBALLT. ad. In the manner of a 
. cannibal, : Shakeſpeare. 
CA'NNIPER 7 ſ. Callipers. | 
CANNON. . cannon, Fr. A gun larger 
than can be 1 by the =: 
CA'NNON-BALL. 7 /. The balls which are 
CA'NNON-.ESHOT. ſhot from great guns. 
To CANNON ADE. v. a. [from cannon. ] To 
. batter with great guns. 
CANNONTER. /. [from cannon.] The en- 
gineer that manages cannon. Hayward. 
CANNOT. Of cas and nor. Tt notes inability z 
4, I cannct fly: or impoſſibility ; as, calours 


* 


CA NOP . hb [car 


AN 
cannot be ſeen in the dark. 1. 


Licks, 
CANO'A. ? J. A boat made by cutting the 


CANOE. S trunk of a tree into a hollow veſſel. 
CANON. |. [nin] | 3 
1. A rule; a law. Heoker, 
2+ Law made by eccleſiaſtical councils. Srilling, 
3+ The books of Holy Scripture ; or the great 
rule. | Ayliffe, 
4. A dignitary in cathedral churches, — 
5 . A large ſort of printing letter. 
CANON-BIT. /. That part of the bit let into 
the horſe's mouth.  , _ Spenſer. 
CA'NONESS. ſ. [canoniſſa, low Latin.] In 
popiſh countries, women living after the ex. 
ample of ſecular canons. |, Ayliffe, 
CANO'NICAL. 4. [cancnicus, low Latin. 
1. According to the canon. 
2. Conſtituting the canon. Raleigb. 
3. Regular; ſtated; fixed by eccleſiaſtical 
laws» - Taylor. 
4. Spiritual; eccleſiaſtical. Rakigh. 
CANO'NICALLY. ad. [from camonical.] 
In a manner agreeable to the canon. 
CANO'NICALNESS. /. The quality of being 
canonical. "a 
CA'NONIST. ſ. [from canon] A profeſſour 
of the canon law. Camden. P 
CANONIZ A TION. . [from canonixe.] The 


act of declaring a ſaint. diſen. 


To CANONIZE. v. a. [from canon. ] To de- 

clare any man a faint. Bacon. 

CA'NONRY. . [from canon, | An eccle- 

CA'NONSHIP. J fiaſtical benefice in ſome ca- 
thedral or collegiate church. 

CA'NOPIED. a. [from canopy. ] Covered 


with a canopy. 

, low Latin. ] A co- 
vering ſpread over the head. Fairfax. 
To CA'NOPY. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
cover with a canopy. Dryden. 
CANO'ROUS, as [ canggus, Latin. ] Muſical ; 
tuneful. Brown, 

CANT. ſ. [cantus, Latin.} > 
3 corrupt dialect uſed by beggars and va- 

nds. 

— A form of ſpeaking peculiar to ſome cer- 


. tain claſs or body of men. Dryden 
3. A.whining pretenſion to goodneſs. Dryden. 
4+ Barbarous jargon, | Swift. 
5. Auction. Swift. 


To CANT. v. a. To talk in the jargon of par- 

ticular profeſſions. ? Glanville. 
CANTATA. ſ. [ italian. ] A ſong- 
CANTA'TION. /. [from canto, Lat.] The 

act of "aſt In ; 
CANTER. /. from gant. |. te. 
SAR BELLS. Bafiowe . 
CA'NTERBURY GALLOP. The gallop of 

an ambling horſe, commonly called a canter. 
CANTHA'RIDES, ſ. [Latin] Spaniſh flies 
+, uſed to raiſe bliſters. | 


CA'NTHUS. ſ. [Lat.] The corner of the eye · 


CANTICLE. /. [canto, Latin.] 
1. A ſong. 


Bacon. 


CAP 


CANTILIVERS. ſ. Pieces of wood framed hid 
to the front or other ſides of the houſe, to 
asia the eaves over its Moxon. 
cANTLE. J. * Dutch. ] A piece with 
corners. Shakeſpeare. 
To CA'NTLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
cut in pieces. Dry _ 
8 . [from cantle.] A 8 ; 


ry 
ce. . [Italian] A book, or ſection of 


CANTON. [4 
1. A ſmall parcel or divifion of land. 
2. A ſmall community, or clan. Bacon. 
To CANTON. v. 4. To divide into little 
parts. | Locke. 
To CANTONIZE. v. a. To parcel out into 
ſmall diviſions, Heowel. 
CANTRED. ſ. An hundred. Coxvel. 
CA'NVASS, 5. cane vas, Fr.] A kind of 
linen cloth woven for ſeveral uſes, Sidney. 
To CA'NVASS. v. 4. [ cannabaſſer, French. 
1. To fift ; to examine. Woodwar 
2+. To debate; to controvert. L'Eftrange. 
To CA'NV AS$. v. 2. To ſolicit, Ayliffe. 
CAN. 3. {from cane. ] Full of canes. Milt. 


+ [ canzonetta, Italian. } A 
little ſony Peachams 


CAP. /. . Welch. Þ * 
1. The garment that covers the head, Swift. 
2+ The enſign of the cardinalate. Shakeſp. 
3. The topmoſt ;_ the higbeſt. Shakeſpeare. 


4. A reverence made by uncovering the head. 


Po CAP. . d. from the noun.] 
1. To cover an the top. - | Derbam. 
2. To ſnatch off the caps, ,- &Spenſer. 
3. To cap.werſess To name alternately hint 
beginning with a particular letter. 
CAP age Eton head to foot. Sha 
CAP &pids | | it 
CAP- PAPER. /. — rownit 
formed into caps or bags. oo 
CAPABILITY V. .. {from capable Capacity. 
oy. PABLE. as : capable) F 
1. Endued with — equal to any particular 
. thing, Watts. 
2. Intelligent; ; able to underſtand. Shakeſp. 


3. Capaciqus; able to receive. : "Digby. 
4. Suſceptſble. | Prior. 
5. Qualified for. Tillatſen. 
6. Hollow. . *. Shale 33 

CA'PABLENESS,.. , J. [from elle 
quality or ſtate of being capable. 


CAPA'CIOUS. a. [capax, Latin. 
1. Wide; large; able to hold much. 


2. Extenſive; equal to great deſign. Watt:. 


CAPA'CIOUSNESS. ſ. ¶ from capucions.] The 


power of holding; largeneſs. Halder. 


To CAPACITAT E. v. 4. [from 2 8 


To enable; to qualif. Dryden. 
CARACITY. h [ capacite, French. ] 


1. The power of containing. — 2 
2. The fores eg power of the mind. South. -. 
3. Power abilizy- =, 3 "Blackmore. 
4. Room ſpace. - . Boyle. 


| 2 South. 


ee 


/ 


CAPA'RISON. ,. [caparazon, Spaniſh.] A 


ſort of cover for a horſe, iltons 
To CAPA'RISON. v. 4. | from the nun.] 
1. To dreſs in capariſons. 
2. To dreſs pompouſſy. Shes 
CAPE. ſ. [cape, Fr.] | 
Arbuthnets 
Bacon. 


1. Headland; promontory. 

2. The neck · piece of a cloke. 
: [from capers Latin, N A 
CA PER. /. [copporis Latin, An acid kl 


CA'PER BUSH. 2 leappariu, Lat. his 
plant grows in the ſouth of Erance; 8 
are pickled for eating» 


To CA'PER. v. n. | from the _— 
1. To dance frolickſomely. deſpeares 
2+ To ſkip for merriment. Craſhaw. 
3. To dance. Rowe. 


CA*PIAS. f..[ Lat.] A writ of execution. Covel. 
CAPILLA'CEOUS. a. The ſame with capil- 


lag. 
CAPYLLAMENT. ſ. [capillamentum, Lat.] 
Small threads or hairs which grow up in the 
middle of a flower. WIncy» 
CAPILLARY. . [from capillus, Lat. Re- 
ſembling hairs ;. ſmall; minute. rn. 
CAPILLA'TION N. /: [ [capillus, Lat.] A ſmall - 
ramification of roton· 
CA'PITAL. as r Latin. 0 
1. Relating to Milton. 
2. Criminal in the higheſt degree. Swift. 


CA'PERER, . [from caper. ] A dancer. Oryd. 


3. That which affects life. Bacon. 
4. Chief; principal. Hooker. Atterburys 
5. Chief; metropolitan. - Milton. 


6. Applied to letters, large; ſuch. as are 
._ written at the beginning or heads of books. 
Taylor. Grew. 
7. Capital Stock. The principal or original 
ſock of a trading company. 
CAPITAL, ſc 10 
1. The upper part of a pillar. —_— 
2. The chief city of a nation. 
CA'PITALLY. ad. [from capital.] Ina capi- 
tal manner. 
CAPITA'TION,. .. [from caput, Latins} 

. Numeration by heads. Browns 
CAPTTULAR. / [from capitulum, Latin. } 
1. The body of the ſtatutes of a — 

2+. A memberiof a chapter. ale, 
To Lora] TULATE. v. 2. [from capitu 
tin. | 
1. Tae in ee 


Sbaleſpea ve. 
2. To yield, or ſurrender on certain itipula- 
tions. Hayward. 


CAPITULA'TION. 2 Stipulation 3 z terms 3 
conditions. Hale. 
CAPTVI TREE. . [copaihe, Lat.] This tree 
.- grows near a village. called Ayapel, in the pro- 
+ vince of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt In- 
dies. Some of them do-not yield any of the 
balſam; thoſe that do, are diſtinguiſhed by 
a ridge. One of theſe trees will yield five or 


ſix ns of balſam ; Miller. 
T by es CA'PON, 


= CA'PTIOUSLY. 


— N * 
- % \ 


AON. J. —— 


Gay. 
CAPONNTERE. 5 Fr. a term in fortifica- 
* A covere ment, of about four or 


broad, encompaſſed with a little pa- 
— Harri. 


can. French. ] ls when one party wins 
all the tricks of cards at the game of picquet« 


CAPOU'CH./. rer „Fr. ] A monk's hond. 


CA'PPER. /. [from cap. ] One who makes or 
ſells caps. ' 


CAPREOLATE. 4. [from capreolus, Lat.] 


Such plants as turn, And creep by means of | 


- their tendrils, are caprealate. Harxis. 
CAPRICE. hb 2 Fr.] Freak; 
CaprICnio. "fancy 5 whim. Bemtley. 
CAPRTCIO US. a. { cepricieax, Fr.] Whim- 
. fieal; fanciful. . 

CAPRICIOUSLY. 44. [ from ict. 

Whimfically. 


CAPRICIQUSNESS. F4 [from coprickas.] 
Swift. 


Humour 3 whimſicalneſs. - 
CAPRICORN. . capricernut, Lat. J One of 

the ſigns of the zodiack; the. winter ud 
. 5. 
CAPRIO'LE. þ [Fr.] Caprioles are leaps, ſuch 
as hoſes make in one and. the. fame place, 

without advancing forward.: ”: Farrier's Dic i. 
CA'PSTAN. . | cabeftan, Bee] A cylinder, 

with levers, to wind up any great weight. Ra/. 
CA'PSULAR. 4. [capſulag Lat.] Hollow 
DAISULARY. | = e ax'theſt, Brown. 
EAPSULATE. 7 a. [capſula, — In- 
CAPSULATED.\. cloſed, as in a box. 
CAPTAIN. . [ capitaing French. ] 


«A 
i 


1. A chief commander. Shakeſpeare. 


2. The commander of 2 company in a regij- 
; | D 


ment. 

3. The chief commander of a ſhip. 
4, Captain General. The general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. t 
CA'PTAINRY. /. ¶ from captain. ] The power 

over a certain diſtrict ; the chieftainſhip. Spenſ. 
CAPTAIN SHIP. . [from captain. 
1. The rank or poſt of a captain. . 
2. The condition or poſt of a chief com- 


mander. Shakeſpeare. 
"3 The chieftainſhip of a clan. aVies. 


CAPTA'TION. /. {from capto, Lat.] The 
practice of catching flavour. Xing les. 
CAPTION. /. n The act of 


. taking any perſon. 
CA'PTIOUS. as captienx, Fro] 


1. Given to cavils ; eager to object. Bucks 
2. \Infidious ; enſnaring. Bacon. 


am inclination to obj Lorle. 


© CA'PTIOUSNESS. . [from- captious. ] In- 


clination to object; peeviſhneſs. Lor te. 


J CA PTIVATE. v. as [ captivery _—_ 


"1s To take Oy IS into bon 
Tt A Charles, 

2. To charm; to ſubdue. . * Addiſon. 
CAPTIVA' TION, J. The act of taking one 


cap tive. 


CAPTIVE. 4. [caprify French. } 


od: {trom captions. ] With 


CAR 
1. One taken in war en '« haſhbner by 
conqueſt. . Rogers, 
2. One charmed by beauty.” Shakeſpeare, 


CAPTIVE. as fcaptions,. Latin, ] Made pri. 
D 


oner in war. ryden. 
To CA'PTIVE. . 4 To take priſoner, 
CAPTIVITY. . {captivite, Fr.] 
1. Subjection 3 bondage. Dry, 
2, Slavery ; ſervitude. Addiſen, 
CAPTOR. 140 from capie, Lat.] He that 
takes a pri ſoner, or a prize. 
CA'PTURE. J. [ capture, Fr.] 
1. The act or of raking any thing, 
2% A prize. 
CAPU'CHED.. 4. from capuce, Fr.] Covered 
over as with a hood. Brown, 

CAPUCHEN. J« A teraale garment, conſiſting 

of a cloak and hood, made in imitation of the 

. dreſs of capuchis monks... 

CAR. . [car, Welch. 1 
1. A ſmall carriage of Burdens Swift, 

2. A-chariot of war. | Milton, 
3- The Charles's wan: Dryden. 

CARABINE, or ENR. fo [ carbine, Fr.] 
A Hall ſort of fire · ar ms uſed on horſeback. 

CAR ABINIER.. / . {fron carabine.] A fort 

* of light-horſeman. 5 ' » Chambers, 

CARACK. caracca, A large ſhi 
os burden; 45 — 5 7 Walls. 
- CARACOLE. Y earacole; Fr.] An oblique 
tread, traced out in femi_rounds. Farrier': Dif. 
4 CARACOLR v. n- To move in caracoles. 
ARA . 2 of ST 
CARAT. M ({2rahs Frenche] 

1. A veight of four grains. 

2. A manner ot expreffing the frnencle of 
gold ; an ounce" ig divided into. twenty-four 
carats ; if, of me mingled maſa two, or 

three, or four parts out of four and twenty be 
baſe metal, the whole is ſaid to be two- and- 

-  duiity, one - and- twenty, or twenty carats fine, 

Guineas are two-ang-twenty carats, Cocker, 

CARAVAN. .  { cararianne, 727 A troop or 

body of merchants. or pilgrims. Taylor. 

ARAVANSAR V- fo A houſo built for-the 

reception of eaſtern travellers. Spcttater. 

CA'RAVEL. Z / caravela, Span.] A light, 

CARVEL. F round, old-faſhioned ſhip. 

CAR AWAY. ho carum, Lat.] A plan 

-CARBONADO, 5 [ car bonnade, 4x7 Moe 
cut acrols to be broiled. Shakeſpeare. 

To CARBONADO, v. 4. [from the nouns] 

To cut or hack Shake Peare. 
CA'RBUNCLE. „ [carbunculus, Lat =} 
1. Ajewel ſhining in the dark. Milton. 
2. Red ſpot or pimple. . Dryden. 
CA'RBUNCLED. 42.25 n 
— Set with carbuncle. Shakeſpeares 
Spotted; deformed-with pimples- 
CARBUNCULAR.. 4. Red like a carbuncle. 
CARBUNCULA'TION. þ. * = ng 
Lat.] The dating of young ds by heat of 
cold. Harris. 
CA'RCANET. 3 A chain or 
collar of j ET. þ U — Halewill. 


CARCASS. f. [carguaſſey Fr.] A 


ICH 1 


1. A dead body of any animal. Taylor, 
2. The decayed parts of any thing. Shakeſps 
3. The main parts or or- 
nament. Hale. 
4. [la A kind of bomb uſually 
nv — of a ſhell or caſe, with 
holes, filled with combuſtibles. Harris. 

CA'RCELAGE. ſ. [ from carcer.] Priſon fees. 

CARCINOMA. h n a crab. } 

A cancer. Quin y. 

„ eee 4. [fram Og 
Cancerous. 

CARD. fe [carte, Fr. charts, Lat.] 

I LY 


mes. ope 

2. The papers on which the winds are marked 
for the compaſs... ' Spenſer, Pepe. 
3- The inſtrument with which wool is combed. 

To CARD. v. a. from the noun. } 2 


b CARD. Us Bo To 


game. 
CARD AMO'MUM. J. Tae. A medicinal 


| ſheds . 
CA'RDER. 4. km. 
1. Qne that cards wool. S 
2. One that plays much at cards. 
CARDYACAL. Ta. [ea, the heart.] 
CA'RDIACK. Cordial; having the qua-. 
a of invigorating. 
e RIALGd V. . [from —— the heart, 
and a>y®-, pain.] The heart - burn. 
CA'RDIN AL. a. Cy Latin.] Prin- 
. cipal; chief. Brown. Clarendon. 
CA'RDINAL. /. One wy chief governours 


of the Romiſh church. . | Shakeſpeare. 
C\\RDINALATE. 2 . I from car inal, ] 
CA'RDINALSHIP« 5 The office and rank of 

u cardinal. ” L'Eftrangs. . 


CARNMATCH. . A match made by di p- 
ping pieces of à dard in melted ſe night. * 
CARE» fo ende, Saxon. J p 
1. Solicitude; anxiety z concern. Dryden. 
2. Caution. k | Tilltſon. 
3. Regard; charge; heed in order to preter- 
tation. Dryden. 
4. The object of care eiie 
To CARE. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1+ To be anxious or ſolicitaus. Knolliz. 
2. To be indlined; to be difpoſed ; as, he 
did not care for work. + Mailer. 
3. To be affected with; as, he cares not for 
my kindneſs. —5 
CA'RECRAZED. a. from care and craze. |] 
Broken with care and folicirude. Shakeſpeare. 
To CARE” EN. v. . { cariner, French. [To 
caulk, ſtop up leaks. 
CAREER. . [carriere,. French, 
1. The ground on which a race is run. Sig 
2. A courle; a race. Shake 
3. Full ſpeed ; ſwift motion. rie. 
4+ Courſe of action. —— care. 
To — 600 . „ To run with ſwift 
tion. — 
CAREFUL. a. [from care and full.] 
1. Anxious, ſolicitous; full of concern. 


2. Provident; diligent ; cantious- Dryden. 


| TAN 
« Wachful. aye 
CAREF ULLY. ad: [from careful} * 
1. In a manner that ſhews care. Collier. 


2. Heedfully ; watchfully. Atterbury. 
CAREFULNESS. . Vigilance ; — — 
caution. Knolless 
CARELESLY. ad. [from carl qi. — ad 
CARELESNESS. . Heedleſneſs; —— 
tion. Shakeſpeare. . 

CA'RELESS. a. [ from care. 
1. Having no care; feeling no ſolicitude3 


unconcerned ; negligent 3 hecdlefs ; unmind- 
ful. Locle. 


Js. — by z —_—_ at. —— 
To CARE'SS. v. a. [| carefſir, Fr.] To endear; 
do fondle, Souths 
CARE'SS, ſ. A8 of endearment. ilfe 
CA RET. ſ. A note which ſhewe where ſome- 

thing RT e be _ as, As 

cargo. 


CA'RGO. e, Fre] The 1 of 
* þ [cha » 4 


Lag 
CARICOUS Tune. Cearica, Latin, 155 
A ſwelling ia the form of a fig. 
CARIES, ſ. Rottenneſs. | Wiſeman. 
CARIOSITY. . [from carioxs. J Rottenneſs. 


Miſemam. 

CARlous. a. [carisſus, Latin.] Rodin. 
CARK. . [ceanc, Sax» ] Care; anxiety. Sid. 
CARK. v. n. [ceancan, Saxon. ] To be 
careſul; to be aniõο,jfit. Sidvey- 
CARLE. 5 [ ceonl, Satons]. A rude, brutal 
man; churl. Spenſer. 4 
CARLINE TES TIE. [carling, r A 


plant. 
A RLIN ds. n a ſhip, Timbers Ne 
fore and aft 15 a 4 5 Ham 
CA'RMAN,; . A man whoſe Joey ir 
bs to drive cars« Gay. 
CARMELITE. / [carmelite;Fre JA fort of pear, 
CARMINATIVE. 32. Carminatives are ſuch 
things as dilute and relax at the ſame time. 
Whatever promotes inſenſible perſpiration, is 
carminative. Arbuthnet, Sæui 
ment. — 
CARNAGE. . "woke French. ] 


1. Slaughter; havock, Hayward. 

2. Heaps of fleſh. Pepe. 
CARNAL. a. [carnat, French. 

Js Fleſhly ; not ſpiritual. K. Charles. 

2. Luſtful ; lecherous. N 


CARNA'LITY, . [from carnal. ] - 
I's Fleſhiy luft. South, 
2. Groſſneſs of mind. Tillotſon. 
CA'RNALLY. ad. [from carnal.] Accord=. 
ing to the fleſh ; not ſpiritually, Tayler. 
CA'KNALNESS. . Carnality. 
CARNA*TION. . [carnes, Latin.] The 
name of the natural fleth. ealour; fromwhenee 
perhaps the flower is named. A flower. 
CARNELION. /. A precious ſtone. N badev. 
CARNE'QUS. 4. [carzeus, A — 
* 


CARNIVAL. [. * 


— 


CAR 


' 95 CARNIFY, v. 1 [ carnis, Latin] To 
breed fleſh. ; Hales 
The feaſt held in popiſh 
- countries before Lent. Decay of Piety. 
CARNTVOROUS. 2. [from carnis and, — 
Latin. Fleſh eati r 6 
CARNO'SITY. . nee, % Fleſhy 
excreſcence. Wiſeman. 
CARNOUS: 2. [from care, carnis, Latin.} C 
F leſny. | Brown. Rays 
CA'ROB. * A plant. : 
CARO'CHE. ſ. [from careſſe, Fr.] A coach. 
CAROL. f. earola, Ital. 
1. A ſong of joy and exultation. Bac. Dryd. 
2. A ſong of devotion. ; Mi {tons 
To CAROL. Vs N. To fing; 3 to warble. 
Spenſer. Prior. 
To CA'ROL. « v. a. To W; to celebrate. Milt. 
CAROTID. 2. Ccarotides, Latin.] Two ar- 
teries which ariſe out wo the aſcending trunk 
of the aorta, © 10 Ray. 


| CARO'USAL. J {fron carenſes}] A feſtival. 


den. 


To CARO'USE. v. 2. [carouſſer, Fr.] To 


drink; to quaff. Suc kling. 
To CARO'USE. v. a. To drink. Denbam. 
CARO USE. ſ. [from the verb. ] 
1. A drinking match. Pope. 
2. A heavy doſe of liquor. Davies. 


CARO USER. /. A drinker; a toper. Granv, 
CARP. J. carpe, Fr.] A pond fiſh. * Hale. 
To CARP. v. 2. 

to cavil. Herbert, 


CA'RPENTER, 1. [ charpentier, Fr.) An 
F 


artificer in wood. airfax. 


CA'RPENTRY. I. [from 5 = | 


trade of a carpenter. 
CA'RPER. 7. A caviller. 
CARPET. J. [ karper, Dutch. 
1. A covering of various colours. Baton. 
2. Groynd variegated with flowers. Dryden. 
3+ A ſtate of eaſe and luxury. Shakeſpeare. 


4+ To be on the er is to be the ſubjedt if 


conſideration. 
To CARPET. v. a. ¶ from the noun. To 


ſpread with carpets. acon. 


CARP ING. Pai . 4s Captious; 3 Wed dene. 


Watts. 
CA'RPIN GLY ad. Captiouſly ; 3 r nn 


CA'RPUS. « [Latin.] The wriſt. i — | 


CARRIAGE. . [ cariage, French. ] 
1. The act of carrying or tranſporting. Wk. 
2. Conqueſt; acquiſition. Knolles. 
3. Vehicle; as, coach, chariot. Watts. 
4 The frame upon which cannon is carried. 
Knolles. 
5. Behaviour; perſonal manners. Bacon. 
6. Conduct; meaſures ; practices. Clarendon. 
7. Management; manner of tranſacting. Bac. 
CARRIER. /. [from to carry. ] 
1. One who carries ſomething, 
2. One whoſe trade is to carry goods. 
3. A meſſenger. ; ' D den. 
4. A ſpecies of pigeons, 2 
C&'RRION. * , French. ] 


Bacon. 


Eur To cenſure 


S *. — . 


CAR 


/3: Any fk fo <veruſted 4s not to be tx. for 
(le 

CA'RRION, as [from the fobſt.] — 
to carcaſes. bakeſpeare, 
CARROT. fs [ane Fr] Fr.] A garden root. 

CARROTIN S. from carrogy. J. Red. 
neſs of hair. 

CA'RROTY. a. leon carrot.] Spoken of 
red hair. 

To CA'RRY. v. & [chatier, French. ] 
1. To convey rem a HS Dryden. 
2. To tranſport. b Bacon. 
3. To bear; to have about one. Wiſeman, 
4. To convey: by force. Shakeſpeare, 


gs he carried his elec. 


Ben FJonſon. 
2 Gn gain in competition; he carried the 

a f Shakeſpeare, 

5 7 o gain after reſiſtance. Shakeſpeare, 
To manage; to tranſact. Addiſon, 

9. To'behave; to conduct. Clarendon. 
10. To bring forward. 0 Locke. 
11. To urge; his „e N ab bim 
too far. Hammond. 
12. To have; to obtain, Hale. 
13. To diſplay on the outſide. Addiſon 
14. = imply; to import. Locke. 
15. To have annexed ; ſecrecy commonly 
carries — South, 
16. To move any thing. Addiſon, 


17. To puſh on ideas in a train. Hale. 


18. To receive; to endure. Bacon. 
19. To ſupport; to ſuſtain. Bacon. 
20. To bear, as trees. Bacon. 
21. To fetch and bring, as dogs. Aſcham. 
22. To carry . To kill. Temple. 


23. To carry en. To promote; to help for- 
ward. ae 


Addiſon. 
24. To carry through. To keep from tail- 
ing. , Hammond. 


To CA RRV. v. . A horſe is ſaid to carry 
well, when his neck is arched, and holds his 
head high. 


 CARRY-TALE. ,. A 'talebearer. Shake. 


CART, J. [ener, cnar, Saxon. ] 
1. A carriage in Ti emple. 
2. A wheel carriage uſed commonly for lug- 


gage. Dryden. 
3. The vehicle in which criminals are carried 
to execution. Prior. 


To CART. v. a» To expoſe in a cart. Prior. 
To CART. v. a. To uſe carts for carriage. 
CART-HORSE. ſ. A coarſe unwieldy horſe. 


Knolles. 

.CART-JADE. /. A vile horſe. ng: 
CART-LOAD. /. 

2. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart. 

2. A quantity ſufficient to load a cart. 
CART-WAY. /. A way through which 2 

carriage may conveniently travel. Mortimer- 
CARTE BLANCHE. [| French.) A blank 


paper; a paper to be with ſuch condi- 
| tions 


"CAS. , 


- 


tan the prefon to whom it is ſent thinks 


CA'RTEL. / Je [cartel, Fr.] A writing con- 
taining ſtipulations. Addi ſon. 

CARTER. ſ. [from cart.] The man who 
drives a cart. Dryden. 
CARTILAGE. / — cartilago.] A ſmoot 
and ſolid body, ſofter than a bone, but hard 


than a ligament. 4 Arbuthylot. 
CARTILAGIVNEOUS. 2 4. {from cartilage. ] 
oe Conſiſting of car- 
tilages. . ; Holder. 
CARTO'ON. . cortoney Ital.] A painting 


or drawing upon large paper. Matts. 
CARTO'UCH. 1 [ cartouche, Fr.] A caſe of 

wood three inches thick at the bottom, hold- 

ing balls. It is fired out of a hobit or ſmall 
mortar, Harris. 
CA'RTAGE, ? fe [cartouche, Fr.] A caſe 
CARTRIDGE. & of paper or parchment filled 
with gunpowder, uſed for greater expedition in 
charging guns. Dryden. 
CARTRUT. . [from cart and route. ] The 
track made by a cart wheel. 
CARTULARY. /. [from charta, Latin.] A 
ce where papers are kept. 
CARTWRIGHT. . [from cart and aorigbt.] 
A maker of carts, * Camden. 
To CARVE. Us d. [ ceonpan, Saxon, ] 

1. To cut wood or ſtone. Wiſdom. 

2+ To cut meat at the table. | 

3» To make any thing by une. 

4. To engrave. e care. 

5. To chuſe one's own part. out b. 
To CARVE. v. . 

1. To exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor. 

2. To perform at table the office of ſupplying 

the company. Prior. 

1. A ſculptor. Dryden. 

2, He that cuts up the meat at-the table. 

3. He that chooſes for himſelf, L' Eſtrange. 
CA'RVING. ſ. Sculpture; figures carved. 
CARU'NCLE.: ſ. [caruncula, Latin. ] A ſmall 

protuberance of fleſh. = Wiſeman. 
CARY A'TES. from Carya, a city.] 
CARTATIDES. Columns or pilaſters, under 

the figures of women, dreſſed in long robes, 

Chambers, 

CASCA'DE. 72 [ caſcade, Fr. caſcare, Italian. ] 

A cataract; a water-fall. Prior. 
CASE. 1. [caiſſe, French, ] 

1. A covering a box; a ſheath, Broome. 

2+ The outer part of a houſe. Addiſon. 

3. A building unfurniſhed. Motton. 
CASE-KNIFE. /. A large kitchen knife. 
CASE-SHOT. . Bullets incloſed in a caſe, 
CASE. ſ. [caſus, Latin.] 

1. Condition with regard to outward circum - 

Atterbury. 
2. State of things 88. 


| Bacon. 
3. In phyſick ; ſtate of the body. Arbuthnet. 
4+ Condition with * to leanneſs, or 
. Swift. 

1 Contingence. ebene 
— relating to n perſons or 


' CASHEWNUT. /. A tree. 


CAS. 


things; 28, 2 caſe of conſcience. Sidn. Tube. | 


Je Repreſentation of any queſtion, Bacon. 
Hiſtory of a diſeaſe, 

9. State of a legal queſtion, , 

10. The variation of nouns. Clarke. 


11. Incaſe. If it ſhould happen. Hookers 
To CASE. VU, d. from the noun. } 
1. To put in a caſe or cover. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To cover as a caſe. | Shakeſpeares 
- 3+ To ttrip off the covering. Ver. 
To CASE. v. n. To put caſes. L'Efrange. 
To CASEHARDEN. v. 1. To harden on 
the outſide. Moxm. 
CA'SEMATE. ſ. [caſamata, Span.] A kind 
> 5 2 — | ] 
CA'SEMENT. /. [caſamento, Ja.] A window 
. upon hinges. > South. 
SEOUS.. a. [caſeus, Latin. ] Reſembling 
9 cheeſ. Fleyer. 
CA'SERN. A. 2 98 Fr.] A little room or 


lodgment the rampart and 
the houſes. Harris. 
CA SEWORM. al A grub that makes itſelf 
a _— F. loyer . 


CA'SH- KEEPER. h A man entruſted with 
the money. Afrbutbnot. 
Muller. 
CASHIER. /. | from caſb.] He that has 
charge of money. | South. 
To CASHYVER. v. a. [caſſer, Fr.] To diſ- 
card; to diſmiſs from a poſt, Bacon. Swift. 
CASK. fo [caſque, Fr.] A barrel. Harvey. 
CASK. [caſque, Fr.] A helmet; ar- 
CASQUE. f ak ig the head, Addiſon. 
CA — ty caſſette. ] A ſmall box or 
cheſt for Davies. P 
To CASK ET. v. a. To put in a caſket. 5 
CASSAMUNATIR. /. An aromatick vege- 
table, being a ſpecies of galangal, Quincy. 


7 CA'SSATE. v. 4. [caffer, Fr.] To wes 


to invalidate. 
CASSA'TION. /. [ caſſatio, —1 The act of 
4 making null or void. 
A SSAVI. 
CA'SSADA. 4 . An American mw: 
CA'SSIA. ſ. A fweet ſpice mentioned by 
Meſes. 
CA'SSIDONY, or Srickadore. A plant. 
CA'SSIOWARY. . A large bird of prey. 
CA'SSOCK. ſ. [caſagque, Fr.] - cloſe gar 


ment. bakeſpeares 
CA'SSWEED. 72 Shepherd's Fa 


To CAST. v. 4. preter. caſt ; part. paſſ. caſts 
[ kaſter, Dan.] 
1. To throw with the hand. Raleigh. 


2. Ta throw away as uſeleſs or noxious. S5. 


7 


To throw dice, or lots. % 
1 To throw from a high place. N 
5. To throw in wreſtling. Sbaleſpeare. 
6. To throw a net or. ſnare. 0 
7. To drop; to let fall. Acts. 


38. Tu expoſe, as uſeleſs... . Pope. 
9. To drive by violence of weather . de 
. was. caſt on an iſland. A1 A 01. S* 


10. To 


* . > 4 9 
7 2 
» 
* — 4 I * 9 M4 
* 


10. Te wild, by throwing up earth. Knoltes. 
21. To put into any certain ſtate, Pſ, lxx vi. 6. 
12. To condemn ina trial. 
13. To condemn in a law-ſuit. Dee. f Piety« 
« To cathier.. .” Shakeſpeare. 
To leave behind in a race. | _— 
= — To ſhed; to let fall; to moult; the 
ſerpemt has caſt his ſkin. Fairfax. 
. 38. To lay aſide, as fit to be worn no longer, 
. Bacon. Addiſon 
19. To.have 33 the cow has caſt her 
Calf. Geneſis. 
20. To overweigh; to make to preponderate; 
to decide by overbalancing ; intereſt caſts the 
dalance. | South 
21. To compute; to reckon to calculate ; 
de has @af# the reckoning wrong. 8 
22. To contriue; to plan out. 


23. To judge ; to conſider. — tons 
24. To fx the parts in a plays Adlliſen. 
28. To direct the eye. Pope. 
26. „To form in a mould; the king's head is 

aft in gold. 1 Boyle. Wallet. 
27. To model; to form. Hatt. 


28. To communicate by reflection or emana- 

von. Dryden. 
29. To yield, or give up; caſt thyſelf on his 
chari South. 


ity. 
30. To uit; he-ceft no reproaches. Locke . 
31. To caſt ay. To ſhipwreck. Ral. Knol. 
32+ To caft azoay. To waſte in profuſion. . 


Ben onfon. | 
33. To caff u. To ruin. a — 


34. To raft dean. To deject; to depreſs 
the mind. Addiſen. 
35. To caſt ef. To diſcard. . Ilten. 
Nai To coft off. To diſburden one's felf of. 

Tillotſon. 
37. To caft off. To leave behind. L Efrange. 


38. To caſt out. To turn out of doors. 80. 
39+ Te caft rut, To vent; to ſpeak. Aduiſ. 


. To caſt up. To compute; to calculate. 


Temple. 
41. To caſt 4 p. To vomit. — Dryden. 
To CAST. . '% 


1. To contrive; to warn the thoughts, 
bo - Spe 
2+ To admit of a form, by 1 or mile ae 
wary j 20 grow ou of frm. , Miexor. 
CAST. . [from the verb. 
1. The aQ of cafting or ing; — 
er. 


2. State of any thing caſt or thrown. Bramb. 
3. The ſpace through which any thing is 


+ Lucke, 
* A ſtroce; a uch. Sauth. Ewvift. 
5. Motion of the. eye. Dith. 
5. The throw of dice. <>: 4 
7. Chance from the ee Suh. 
8. A mould; >form. . 2 rior. 


A hate; or tendency founy ae. edv. 
120. — a4 mr * \Dinbam. 
221. Mannen; «ning Pope. 
Ie A A Tight f kane". Side. 


A 


os 


Donne. | 


CA'STELLANY, ＋. [from caſtle. 


"Cas 


CASTANET. Keen 
ſhells of ivory, or hard wood, 25 dancers 
rattle in their hands. | Congreve, 
CA'STAWAY. . [ from caſt and way, ] 
A perſon. loft, or abandoned by Providence. 
Hooker, 
CARTAWAT: as Uſeleſs. , Raleigh, 
- AIN, ca Lare bs 
. ſtable of a caſtle A #60148 
| The ma- 
nour or lordſhip belonging to a caftle. Philips, 
CA'STELLATED. 4. (from . Incloſed 
within a bu 
CAST ER, J. [from to cate] 
1. A thrower ; he that caits. Pope, 
2. A calculator ; 3-2.man that calculates o7 
tunes. . Addiſon, 
To CASTIGATE. v. a. Ccaſtige, Latin.] To 
chaſtiſe ; to chaſten; . to. puniſh, Stare. 
CAST IGA'TION, J [from to caftigate.] 
1. Penance ;. diſcipline. ' Shakeſpeare, 
tis Puniſhment ; L correction. Hale. 
3. ; Beyles 
CA'STIGATORY. as [from caſtignte.] Pu- 
nitive; tending to correction. Bramball. 
CASTING-NET. Je A net to be thrown into 


the water. + May, 
CASTLE. . S Latin.] 
1. A houſe fortified. 0 Shakeſpcere: 


2. CASTLES in the air. Projetts without 
reality. Raleigh. 
CASTLE-SQAP. 1. [Caftt Scap.] A kind 

of ſoap, originally Spaniſh, _ Aadiſer. 
CA'STLED. a. {from caſtle.] Furniſhed with 
caſtles. , Dryden. 
CA'STLING, ho lm coft.] An abortive, 
Brown, 

CA'STOR. 4. [coftor, Latin] A beaver. 
CASTOR and POLLUX, [in .meteorology.] 
A fiery meteor, which at ſea.feems ſometimes 
ſticking to a part of the ip, i in form of balls. 


Chamber:. 
CASTO' REUM, hor {From caftor; In phar- 
macy-] A. liquid matter incloſed in bags or 
purſes, near the anus of the caſtor, falfely 
taken for his teſticles. . C bambers. 
cASTRAMETATION. . [ coftrametor.] 
The art or practice of encamping. 
Te CASTRAT E. v. as [caftro, Latin. ] 
1. To geld. 
5 To take away the obſcene parts of a writing. 
CASTRA'TION. . [from Sb] The 
act of gelding. Sharp. 
CA'STERIL. ſ. & mean or degenerate kind 
CA'STREL. c of hawk. 
 CASTRE'NSIAN, As [ caftrenſis, Latin. ] 
Belonging to a camp 
CASUAL. a. [cafuel,: French. ] Accidental 
. ariſing from chance. Davies. Clarendon. 
CA'SUALLY, a. {from caſual.] Accidentally; 
without deſign:®” + Bacon. 
CA'SUALNESS. . ffrom caſual.} | Accident- 
-alaefs:31;:zhance ;. fortuitouſneſs. * 
CASUALTY. [4 from caſual.] 
1. Rn; 1 hing re cane 
: Zo» Chance 


bal J. . 
into 


May. 


\ CAT 


» Graunt. 

A/SUIST. ſ. [caſuifte, Fr. from caſus, Lat.] 
8 vote Eb ty de caſes of beg 
* | | 1 | ont. 


CASUI'STICAL. a, [from caſuit.] Relating 
to cafes of conſcience. South. 
CA'SUISTRY. /, [from caſuiff.] The ſcience 
of a caſuiſmmf. Pepe. 
CAT. ſ.  [hatz, Teuton. chat, Fr.] A do- 
meſtick animal that catches mice. Shakeſpeare, 
CAT. þ A ſort of ſhip, 7 
CAT in the pan. Turning of the cat in the pan, 
is, when that which a man ſays to another, he 
ſays as if another had ſaid it to him. Bacon. 
CAT © nine tails. A whip with nine laſhes. Vanb. 
CATACHRE'SIS. ſ. [ xalaxpnoice] The abuſe 
ok a trope, when the words are too far wreſt 
from their native fignification ; a woice beauti- 
ful to the ear. | : 
CATACHRE'STICAL. 2. I from catachrefis.] 
Forced; far-fetched. Bion. 
CA'TACLYSM. /. [xdexx/op@-.] A deluge ; 
an inundation. Hale. 
CA'TACOMBS. /. 12 xdla and x6aC®», a 
hollow or cavity. ] Subterraneous cavities for 
the burial of the dead. : 
CATAGMA'TICK. 4. ſndraypa, 4 frac- 
ture. ] That which has the quality of conſoli- 
dating the parts, iſeman. 
CATALE'PSIS, ſ. LAN.] A diſeaſe, 
wherein the patient is without ſenſe, and re- 
mains in the ſame poſture in which the diſeaſe 
ſeizeth him. | 
CATALOGUE. f Lahe. - An enu- 
meration of particulars ; a liſt. 
CATAMO'UNTAIN. . [from cat and moun- 
tain.] A fierce animal, reſembling a cat. Arb. 
CATAPHRACT. 4. Ccatapbracta, * A 
horſeman in complete armour. ilton. 


CATAPLASM. /. 22 A poultice. 
[pea 


9 Shakeſpeare. Arbutbnot. 
CA'TAPULT. f. [catapulta, Lat.] An engine 
uſed anciently to throw ſtones. Camden. 
CATARACT. ſ. [zalapax]i.] A fall of wa- 
ter from on high ; a caſcade. Blackmore. 
CATARACT. An inſpiſſation of the cryſtal- 
line humour of the eye; ſometimes a pellicle 
that hinders the fight ; the diſeaſe cured by 
the needle. 5 - Bacon, 
CATA'RRH. ſ. Fade gg.] A defluxion of a 
ſharp ſerum from the glands about the head 
and throat, 
CATA'RRHAL. 


4. [from catarrb.] Re- 
CATARRH Os. 


lating to the catarrh ; 
proceeding from a catarrh. Flqger. 
CATA'STROPHE. /. Adar vv.] 


1+ The change or revolution which produces 


the conclufion or final event of a dramatick 
e 1 f 

2. event; unhappy. c 
CAL. /. from cat lea] & ſqueak- 
ing inſtrument, uſed in the playhouſe to con- 
demn plays. He Pope. 
T9 CATCH. YU, 4. . I catched, or can t 3 
T bave catched, or caught, [ ketſen, Dutc ] 


- 


- 


. CA'TECHIST.. /. 


Milton. South. 


CAT | 


1. To lay hold on with the hand. 1 B 


: T i fl . Addi . 
. pefuit. Shakeſpcrres 
Spett᷑ator. 7 


4. To ſtop; to intercept falling. 
To enſnare; to eptangle in a ſnare. 
To receive ſuddenly. Dryden. 

7. To faſten ſuddenly upon; to ſeize. 

8. 1 * PTR a of Piety« 
8. To pleaſe; to ions; to 
charm. | * . 

9. To receive any ne or diſeaſe. , 

bak peare. . 

to. To ſeize, as a diſeaſe. 1 * | 

To CATCH. v. x. To be contagious ; to ſpread 

infection. Addiſon. 
CATCH, /. [from the verb.] 


1. Seizure ; the act of ſeizing, Sidney. 
2+ The act of taking. | Bacon. 
3+ A ſong ſung in ſucceſſion. Dryden. 
4+ Wait; the poſture of ſeizing, Audi ſon. 


5. An advantage taken; hold laid on. 
6. The thing caught ; profit. Shake 
4 A ſhort interval of action. te. 
8. A taint; a ſlight contagion. Glanvilles 
9. Any thing that catches, as a hoo. 
10. A ſmall ſwift-ſailing ſhip. * 
CA'TCHER. ſ. [from * 
5 1. 1 catches. * 
2. That in which any thing is caught. 
CA'TCHFLY. . {from catch and y.] A 


plant; — 
CA'TCHPOLL. /. [catch and poll.] A ſerjeant; 
a bumbailiff. Bacon. Philips. 
CA'TCHWORD. ſ. The word at the corner 
of the page under the laſt line, which is re- 
peated at the top of the next page. 
CATECHE'TICAL, a. {from ———_ 1 
fiſting of queſtions and anſwers. iſon. 
CATECHETICALLV. ad. In the way of 
queſtion and anſwer, N 
To CA'TECHISE, Vs. A. [xalnxiw] | 
1. To inſtruct by aſking queſtions. Shakeſp. 
2. To queſtion ; to interrogate ; to examine. 
Shakeſpeare. Swift. 
CA'TECHISER. ſ. [from to catechiſe.] One 
4 _ Sts a. [ 1 7 82.1 
A ECHISM. . [from xa xi . A form 
of inſtruction by means of queſtions and an- 
ſwers, concerning religion. Hooker, South. 
[ xalny«71ic] One whoſe 
charge is to q the 
ing religion. g Hammond. 
CATECHU MEN. ſ. [xar1xSun@-.] One 
who is yet in the firſt rudiments of Chriſti- 
anity. Stilling fleet. 
CATECHUMENICAL. 2. Belonging to the 


catechumens. 


CATEOORICAL. . [from category.] Ab- 


ſolute; ade 


| poſitive. larendon. 
CATE 


RICALLY. ad. Poſitively; ex- 


Child. ' 


CATEGORY. / 2 A claſs; a 
rank ; an order of ideas ; predicament. 

CATENA'RIAN.. 4. Relating to a chain. 

To CA'TENATE, 4. [from catena, Lat. ] 
To chain. | 


uninſtruted concern= 


CATENA'... 


x 


*» 


x 


CAD 


\ 


. CATENA'TION. -[./ - {from catena, Fatin.] 
Th Link; regular connexion. - ron. 
; J CATER v. u. [from cater. J To provide 

- food ; to buy in victuals. Shakeſpeare. 
CA'TER. from the verb. ]-Provider. Carex. 
| CA'TER. 1. [ quatre, ef "This four of cards 
| and dice. 

CA*'PER-COUSIN. . A petty favourite j one 

related by blood or mind. Rymer. 

CA'TERER. /. [from con 23 rovider or 
purveyor. on. South. 
CA'TERESS. ſ. [from cater.] A woman em- 
ployed to provide victuals. Milton. 


CATERPTLLAR. ſ. A worm, fuſtained by 
Bacon. 7 


leaves and fruits. 
CATERPILLAR. f. A plant. 
To CATERWA'UL., v. ». [from cat. 
1. To make a noiſe as cats in rutting time. 
2. To make any offenſive or odious noiſe. Hud. 
GATES. /. Viands; food; diſh of meat. B. Jon. 
CATFISH. f. A fea-fiſh i in the Weſt Indies. 
Philips. 
CA'THARPINGS; , ſe Small ropes in a ſhip. Har. C 
CATHA'R TICAL. F a: Lxa SKI Purg- 
CATHART ICE. ing. Boyle. 
CATHA'RTICALNESS. /, [from catharti- 
cal.) Purging quality. 
CA/THEAD. /. A kind of foffile: Woodward. 
CA'THEAD. fe [In a ſhip. ]' A piece of tim- 
ber with two ſhivers at one end; having a rope 
and a block. - 
CATHEDRAL. . [from catbedra, Latin. ] 
1. Epiſcopal ; containing the ſee of a biſhop. 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. Belonging to an epiſcopal church, ke. 
3. Antique; venerable: Pope. 
CATHEDRAL. f. T he head church of a dio- 


ceſe. en 
CA'THERINE-PEAR: See Px an. Suck ing. 


CA'THETER. /. A hollow and ſomewhat 


crooked inſtrument, to thruſt inta the blad- 
=—_ to _— in, bringing am the urine, when 


ge is 85 
Hes.“ [In a b. T Two little holes 
e gun-· room p 
cATRHO Leis, 1. From eee Ad- 
herence to the catholick church. 
CA/THOLICK. a: [ORF Fr, abt 
Univerſal or gen Ray. 
CATHO'LICON. /. [from catbe/ich.] An uni- 
verſal medicine. _ Gov. of the Tongue. 
CA'TKINS. . [kettekens, Dutch. ] Imperfe& 
flowers hanging from trees, in 


| or cat's tail. Chambers. 
CA'TLING, . 
1. A diſmembering knife, uſed by ſurgeons, 
. Harris. 
2. Catgut; fiddle-ſtri Shakeſpeare. 


CA'TMINT. ; porn, Lat.] The name of 


a plant, 

CATO'PTRICAL. a. [from cateptricks.] Re- 
lating to the or vil by reflec. 
tion. Ar but not. 


CATO'PTRICKS, /. [adrentin.] That part of 


3 — which treats of vifion by reflection. 
CA TPIPE. ＋ Catcal. L'Ekrange. 


> 4. v% 


CATS EYE. f A fone; © 


manner of a 


e av 


e 
eAT's FOOT. [. An herb; alin; ground i 


CE T's HEAD. ſ. A of apple, Mortims.: 
CA”TSFEEVER. /. A kind of fo Wodward. 


1. A long I tha grows upon 
nut · trees. 
2. A kind of reed. © 

CA TSUp. ſ. A kind of pickle. 


.ERT'L TAIL. / 


Philips, 
Swift. 


CA'TTLE, J. Beaſts of paſture ; not wild nor 


domeſtick. Shakeſpeare. 


CAVALCADE. + [from cavall.] A proceſ-. 


ſion on horſeback. 

CAVALTER, f. [cawalier, French. ] 
I. A horſeman; a knight. | | 
2. A gay ſprightly military man. Shakeſpeare. 
© 31 appellation of the party of king Charfes 


Swift. 
CAVALTER. a. [from the ſubſt.] 
bs bo ſprightly ; warlike. 
rar} 3 brave. | Suckling, 
Diſdainful ; haughty 


LIERLV. ad. e cavalier.) Haugh- 
05 3, arrogantly ; diſdainfully. 
CAVALRY. þ {cavalerie, Fr. ] Horſe-troo 
acon. 222 
To CA VAT E. v. a. [cavo, Lat.] To hollow. 
CAVA'ZION. /. from cavo, Lat.] Hollow 
ing of the for cellarage. Philips. 
CA'UDLE. . [ cbaudeau, F re] A mixture of 
wine and other ingredients, given to women in 
childbed. | Shakeſpeare. 
To CA'UDLE. v. a. To make caudle. 
CAVE. ſ. [cave, French.] 


1. A cavern; a den. | Wetton, Dryden. 
2. A hollow 3 any hollow place. Bacon. 
To CAVE. . n. [from the noun.] To dwell 
in a cave. theſpeare. 


CA'VEAT. A caveat is an intimation given 
to ſome ordinary or ecclefiaftical judge, noti- 
fyirig to him that he ought to beware how he 
after. Ayliffee Trumball. 

CA'VERN. /. Leven Lat. A hollow place 
in the ground. -  ® Shakeſpeare. 

CAVERNED. a. [from cavern. ] 

1. Full of caverns; hollow; excavated . 
2. Inhabiting a cavern. Pope. 

CA'VERNOUS. 2. [from oe) Fe Full of 
Caverns. _ 

CAVESSON. |. [Fr. In horſemanſhip.] A 
ſort of noſeband5ut into the noſe of a horſes 

Farrier's Dict᷑. 

CAUF. ſ. A cheſt with holes, to keep fiſh alive 
in the water, P bilips. 

CAUGHT. parti partie. el . paſſe from to catch. 

CAVIARE. /. The eggs of a“ ſturgeon 1 

redb . 

To CA VII. v. n. [caviller, Fr.] To raiſe 2 
tious and frivolous objections. 

To CA'VIL. v. a. To. receive or treat with ob 


CAVILLA'TION. /. The diſpofition to make 


* 3 a captious diſputant. Si 


jections Milton. 
CAI. 7. Falſe or frivolous objections. 


captſous objection. Hooker. 
CA'VILLER. . [cavillator, Late] An unfair 


R 
SAVILLINGLY. ads, [from ih: · ina 


cavilling manner. 


eAVILLOUS, 4. [from cavil.] Full 1 ob- 
CAU TELOUSLY. 4d. Cunningly; flly:; 


jections 
x. Þ I＋ Franck. A natural hollow. | 


4 


CA'UTELOVS. . {cavteleux, French. N 
I», Cautious; wary. e. 


2. Wily ; cunning. Spenſer. Shake 


cautiouſly ; warily. Brun. Bacon. 


CAVITY. ＋ fra Latin. ] 19 2 ; CAUTERIZA'TION > [from cavteriz2.] The 
hollow. entley, act of burning fleſh with hat irons. 
AUR. /. A coarſe talky Hate Balea To CA'UTERIZE. v. 4. [ravterifery Fr To 
CAUL. J. burn with the cautery. 1p. 
2 The net in which wamen hole their CA'VIERY. J. Lei, ro. ] Cannery i. Gal 
| the hinder. part of a woman's cap. . © aQual'or potential; the firſt is burning by a 
2. 2 155 dia of ſmall "hich he Grew. {HE | iron, and the latter with —_— medi- 
. integument | in are in» ines. ſeman. 
4 K 7 Ray. CA'UTION. . [ caution, Fr.] 
CAVIIFE OUS. 4. [from Ra, Prudence; neüigcht; provident care 3 wa- 
| gre. Arik far fk pan 96 . rineſs. 
true ſtalk. 2. rr 
CAULIFLOWER: /; [cali Lat,], for performance. \,. , Signey » 
15 of 288 age. 3. Proviſionary ptecept. | Arbuthnot. 
To CAUPONATE. 2. . caupeno, abs 4. Warning | 
To ſell wine or victuals. [ e from the noun-] To 
CAU'SABLE. a. [from cauſe, Jon Latin] warn; ive notice of a danger. 
That which may be cauſed. rown cri! [ARY. a. ¶ from caution. Given 


f * as [cauſaliz, low Late] Relating to 


anville, 

CAUSALITY . alitas, low Lat.] The 
agency of a 3 e Vo 1 Bro. 
2 gobble ade * % * 


858 L. + - + {from dom cauſe, ton Law 
The act auſing. 1 Browne 
CAU'SA 4. "That expreſics, a cauſe or 


reaſon. 
ron, L 2 8 15 1 A,cavſer; an 
author of any eff \ Au. er 
CAUSE. y: 1 eee L. 18. 
Is That w 4, = 26 J ee pay e 
the efficiqnt z fire is the cauſe of hst. 
The hy ere Rowe. 
2+ nz motive to any. ings money 
EF, virtues. Sou 


fore the court. * * Shakeſpeare. 

. 2108 i he ſtuck his cauſe againſt 
his intereſt, . > .. Tickell, 

To CAUSE, oF 4. [from the noun 1 To effect 
as an 2 8 Locle. 

CAU SEL $8. 4. 0 aauſe.]  - 


1. 1 go - Blackmore. 
2+ Witha 


CAUSELESLY. og. r al ku. 
cauſe,; without. reaſon. Taxlar. 
CAUSER. if, en] cau r 
Fees anna [at by 2 Fo pro 
C cbaſſæe, Fr. * way 
CAUSEWAY. 12 5 — paved, above the 
_ reſt of the ground. I Chron. Pope. 
CA'USTICAL.. 4. [nayrindc.þ Belonging to 
CA'U STICK... medicaments which, by their 
violent activity and heat, deſtroy the texture 
of the part to which they are applied, and 
burn it into an eſchar. Iſeman. 
CAUSTICK., J. A cauſtick or burning appli- 


cation. Temple. 


CAUTEL. . ana Lain], Caution 


ſerupls. Shakeſpeare. 


as a pledge, or in ſocutit Southern. 
CA'UTIOUS. 4. | from cantus, Las] Wary ; 
watchful. 3 Swifts 
CAUTIOUSLY. ad. ia wary manner. 
CAU TIQUSNESS, . [from cautious. ] Watch · 
fu ; vigilance; circumſpection. 
To CAW. v. n. To cry as the rook, or crow. Ad, 
CAYMAN. ſ. American alligator or crocodile. 
To CEASE. v. ue: Leder, Fr. cefſs, Dol 
1. To leave off; to ftop ; to give over. =_ 
2+ To failz to.de,gxtin&, ©. le & Hale. 
3 * To be at an end. ' „ 
8 0 CEASE. v. 2. To put a ſtop to. Milton. 
EASE. J. Extinction; failure · Shakeſpeare. 
CEASELESS, * lnceſſant perpetual ; con- 
tinual,... +, Fairfax. 
CE'CITY Yi {arch LA.] mene, 1 
vation o figh c. 
CECU'TIENCY. . Leco La] 1 
neſs of fight. , Brown. 
CE'DAR. f [ardrus, Latin. ] Atree. It is 
evergreen leaves are much natrower than 
thoſe of th e pine tree, and many of them pro- 
duced out of one tubercle; it hach male 
flowers. The ſees are produced in large canes, 
ſquamoſe and turbinated. The extenſion of 
the hranches is very tegular in cedar trees. 
CEDRIN R. a» — 5's Latin. ] Of or bes 
longing to the cedar tre. 
To CEIL. u. a. [ceh, Latin.) To overlay, or 
coyer the inner roof of a building. 
CEILING, þ [from ceil.] The inner war; 
Bacon. Au. 
ELAN DIN E. f. A plant. 
CELATURE. / [celatars, Latin. The art 
of engraving« 3 
To CELEBRATE. Vo 4. [ celebro, Latin. 
1. To praiſe ; to commend. 220. . 
2. To diſtinguiſh by ſolemn rites. 2 Maccab. 
3. To mention in a ſet or ſolemn manner. . 
CELEBRA'TION. .. [from celebrate. ] 
1. Solemn performance; ſalemn rediem- 
brance. | Sidney. Taylor. 
2 . 2» Praiſe ; 


SEN 


2. Praiſe; renown 3 memorial. | Clarendon; 
/CELE'BRIOVS. a. Lale, Lat.] 4 ; 
reo. 


renowned. | 
'CELE'BRIOUSLY. ad. [from celebrious.] In 


a famous manner. 


CELE'BRIOUSNESS.. J. {from celebrious.] | 


Renown ; fame. 
CELEBRITY. hb [celebritas, Lat.] Celebra- 
tion; tranſaction publickly ſplendid. Bacog. 
CELERITACK. » Turnep-rooted celery. 
CELF/RITY. « [celeritas, 17 * 
ſpeed; velocity. 
CELERY. /. A ſpecies of par 
CELE'STIAL. a. [celeftis,, La 2 
1. Heavenly; relating to the ſu ons. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Heavenly; relating to the bleſſed fate. Sb. 
1 Heavenly, with reſpect to excellence. Dry. 
CE E'STIAL. / . An inhabitant of heaven. 
OELE'STIALLY. ad. In a heavenly manner. 


- To give ſomething of heavenly nature to any 
thing. Brown, 
CELIACK. . | A the belly.) Relating to 
the lower belly: - Arbutbnot. 
CELIBACY, þ from elde, Lat. Single 
life. % tterhu 
CELIBATE. cwlibarus, La Singte 
life. i ht 4 Loses, 
CELL. g. "Fella, Latin: 
1. A ſmall cavity or hollow. - Prior. 
2. 9 cave or little habitation of a religious 
15 Fe, 11 Denbam. 
3. Aſm and cloſe apartment n a priſon. 
4. Any ſmall place of reſidence. Milton. 
: CELLAR.” . [ cella, Latin: ] A place under 
ground, where ftonex are repoſited. Peacham. 
LARAGE. /. ¶ from ceilar.] The part of 
the building which makes the cellars. 
CE'LLARIST. þ. | cellarins, Latio.} The but- 
ler in a religious houſe, 
; CELLULAR. 4. Ccellula, 2 1 3 of 
- little cells or cavities, | Sharp, | 
CE'LSITUDE. . {celfitudo, Lat.] Height. 
o MENT. /. [camentim, Latin. ] 
1. The matter with which two bodies are 


made to'cohere, Bacon. 
2. Bond of union in friendſhip; South. 
7 CEMENT. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
unite by ſomething interpoſed. Burnet, 


To CEME'NT. v. n., To Wan into 3 4 
tion; to cohere. . 
cEMENTA “T ION. 4. [from cement. ] T 
act of cementing. 
CE'METERY. /. 1 14 place where 
- the dead are ted, Addiſon. 
CE'NATORY. 4 a. es, Late] Relating to 
< ſupper. Brown. 
CENOBLTTICAL. a. [ noIveg and Blogs 1 Living 
in community. ©  Stillingfleet. 
CE'NOT APH. ſ. [ xivoq and rap] A monu- 
ment for one buried elſewhere; an N 
tomb. den. 


CENSE. ſ. | cenſus, Lat.] Publick racks. 2 acon. 


Jo CENSE. wy a. [encenſer, Fr,] To — ay 
with odours. | 


* 


CENSURE. ſ. [cenſura, _ 
To CELE'STIFY. Vs ts from celeſtis, Lat. ] 


N 22 


e EN 


CE/NSER. /:. f. er 221. The s pan In 
eachan, 


which 7 is b 
SENSOR. /. 1 A 


1. An officer of er of Rome who —_— 


2. One . is gi 41 Roſe — 
I Ge [ cenſor, ] TR to 
Bacon. 
4 — RIOUS, @. [from cenſor.] Addicted 
to cenſure; ſevere. Spraty 
CENSO/RIOUSLY. ad. In a ſevere upbraid. 
ing manner. 
| GXNSORIOUINESS. þ Diſpoſition to re- 
proach, or Tillotſon, 
CE'N Dor alben cenſir. 1 The . 
of a tenſor, 
CE'NSURABLE. a. [from cenſure, ] Worthys of 
cenſure ; culpable. Locle. 
CEN SUR ABLENESS. 2 Blameableneſs. 


hy Blame ; imand'; P 
udgment ; opinion, Shakeſpeare, 
* digial ſentence, © Shake peare, 
ritual puniſhment. N Hammond, 


T 0 A ENSURE. v., 4. [ cenſurer, French. ] 
1. To blame; to brand publickiy. Saunderſor, 
2. To condemn. 

CENSURER. /. He that blames. Addiſon, 

CENT. g. map Lat.] A hundred; as, five 


on cent. is, five in the hundred. 
 CENTAUR. ſ. fcentayrus, Latin. ] 


1. A being, ſuppoſed to be compoſed 
of a man and a horſe. Thomſon, 
2. The archer in the — Thomſon. 
CE'N TENARY. xr OY Lat.] The 
number of a hun | Hakewill, 
CENTE'SIMAL. a. [ centefimur, Lat.] Hun- 
dredth. Ar thnot. 


— — a. [from centum and fo- 
Latin. ] Having an hundred lea 

ce TIPE J. Lcentum and Pes. IA poiſon- 

c Nd. . lat.] A compoſition formed by 


Joinin from other authors. Camden. 
ENT RAIL. 4. [from centre.] Relating to the 
centre. Mood ward. 
CE'N TRALLY. ad. With regard to * — 
ens 

CEN TRE. ſ. [centrum, Lat.] The malle U, 


To CENT E. Vs d. from the noun. ] 
_ Place on a centre; to fix as on a centre. 
To CENTRE E. V. N. 


1. To reſt on; to TT 4 Atterbury« 


2. To be placed in the midſt or centre. 
CE'NTRICK. a. [from ape ro? Placed in the 
centre. Denne. 


CENTRIFUGAL. . [centrum and fungi] 1 


Having the quality acquired by bodies in mo- 
tion, of receding from the centre. 
CE NTRIPETAL. 2. Having a tendency to 
the centre. Cbeyne. 
CE'NTRY. See SN TIN AL, 2 word fl. pe 
for Sentry. Gay. 


CE'NTUPLE. 2. [centuplex, Latin. ] An hun- 
dred- fold. [ : 


To 


— : * 


' CEREMENT. , 


IT 


1 CENTUPLICATE, 'v. a. Tete and | 
plico, Latin. ] To make a hundred-fold. 


% CENTURIATE. v. 4. Neck 72 


* divide into N 


CENTURIA'TOR. /. I fem 
given to 8 1 row, Flere 
- centuries. a = 


CENTURION. 4 [centprio, Latin,] A mi 
"_ officer, who commanded an hundred 
ONES - 


CENTURY. fe [centuria, Lat,] A hundred ; 


uſually employed to ſpecify time; as, the ſe- 
cond cents 


le. 
N ALALGY. LAN.] — 


cEPHATICK. 4. [gad] That which is 
medicinal to the head. Aröutbnot. 
CBRASTES. J Liard: A teren: = 


horns. 


made of wa. incy. 
CE RATED. 4, ceratus, Lat.] W 0 
To — ee as from cera, Lat. Wax. To 
Vi e man. 
RTR EIL. h (orien Lat.] Part of the 
brain. Derhom. 
CE'RECLOTH. *. [from cere and cloth. ] Cloth 
ſmeared over with glutinous matter. 
from cera, Latin, wax. 
Cloths dipped in wax, with which d 
bodies were infolded. 1 5 
CEREMO'NIAL. a. [from — 
1. Relating to ceremony, or ou 
a 2. ton obſervant of old — 9 | 
EREMO'NIAL. rom ceremony. 
1. Outward had jos rite. 
2. The order for rites and forms in Fc 
man church. 
CEREMO'NIALNESS. 4. The quality of be- 
ing ceremonial. 
CEREMO'NIOUS. 2. [from ceremony. ] 
1. Confiſting of outward rites, South. 
2. Full of ceremony; awful, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Attentive to the outward rites of religion. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. Civil; according to the Arie rules of ci- 
vility. Aadiſen. 
5. Civil and formal to a fault. Si ney 


. CEREMO'N3OUSLY. ad. In a ceremonious 


manner; formally. Shakeſpeare. 
CEREMO'NIOUSNESS, ,. Addictedneſs to 


ceremon y ” 


CEREMONY. /. [ceremonia, Latin] 
1. Outwardrite ; external form in religion. Sp. 


2. Forms af civility. © | 1 
3. Outward form of ſtate. den. 
CEROQTE. .. The fame with cerate. 15 . 


CERTAIN, 4. [certus, Latin. ] 

1. Surg; indubitable; unqueſtionable, 77 1e. 
2. Reſolved; ern Milton. 
3. Unfalling; as, a certain experiment. 
4+ Regular; ſettleg; they pay a certain rate. 
5. Not ſubject to chance; the labour is cer- 
tain, the profit doubtful. 

6. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome ; as, à certain 
maa told me this. Wilkins. 


* HA | 


, Undou t paſt doubt. Dryden. 
"7 Vadoubring Fa from Certain. ] 


1. Indubitably wi e Locle. 
2. Without | 
1» Exemption om doubt. Locks, 
2+ That which is real and fixed. ee 

» Exemption from caſualty. 
TES. ad. [certes, Fr.] n in 
Hudibras, 


| truth. 
CERTIFICATE. /. [certificat,, low Latime} 


1. A writing made in any court, to give no- 


eee Z 


2. Any teſtimony. Addiſen. 

ToCERTIFY. v. 4. WEIS ay 35 give 
certain information 

CERTIORARI. . E.] A writ iſſuing out 
of the chancery, to call up the records of a 


cauſe therein Corvel., 
CERTITUDE. 7. kene. Latin.} Cer. 
3 freedom from doubt. ryden« 
CER\ Leal. as [cervicalis, Lat. ] Belonging 
to the neck. 
CERULEAN. 7 a. [ ceruleus, Lat.] "Re 
CERU'LEQUS. $ ſky-coloured. Boyle 


CERULTFICK. 2. [from ceruleous.] . 
the power to produce a blue colour. 9 

CERUME. 'MEN. ſ. [Lat.] The wax of 

CE'RUSE. /. [ ceru ka White lead. wincy » 

CESA'RIAN, as Ar. The Ce 

| — — womb, Ei. 

CESS. ſ. [from cenſe.] 
1. A levy made upon che inhabitants of a 
place, rated according to their propertye Gpenſery 


2. The act of laying rates. 
3. Bounds or limits. _ Shakeſpeare. 
on. Spers 


To CESS. v. a. To rate; 3 to 4 
CESSA'TION, þ [ ceſſatio, Latin. N 
I. A ſtop; a reſt; a vacation. 
2. A pauſe of hoſtility, without peace. 
CESS AVIT. ſ. Beg . writ that lies upon 
this general ground, that the perſon 4 . 
whom it is brought, hath, for two 
omitted to perform ſuch ſervice as he is is obliged 
dy his tenure, Corel. 
CESSIBILITY. . The quality of receding, or 


LY 


giving way. Digby. 
* we [ ceſſum, Latin. Eaſy to ; 
by 
CE'SSION. /. , French.] * 
1. Retreat; 5 


. of giving 35 Bacon. 

2. Reſignation. Temple. 

cESS1ONARV. 4. from ceſſon. implying 
a refignation. - 


CE'SSMENT. [from ceſs.] An aſſeſiment or 


CE'SSOR. þ 1 ceſſo, Lat.] He that ceaſeth 
or negle&eth ſo long to perform a duty be- 
longing to him, as that he incurreth the dan- 

of law. N Cowel, 

CE'STUS. ſ. [Lat.] The girdle of Venus. 

CETACEOUS. a. [from cete, Lat.] Of the 
whale kind. . Brown. * 

CHAD. . A ſort of fiſh, * Carew. 

To CH E. v. a. — ag, T 

1. 10 


— 


1 
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940 25 heat. "Wh 

3. To — at. . | 
4. To make angry. ge nales. 
T3 CHAFE. Vs Ms * 


Q-: 


1, T to'fret; to fame 
2. Te fr e ; alt any thing. 2 
| ear . "Rm the e. 8 


a fury. 
EHAFE-WAX. J. An officer belonging to the 
"ord high chancellor, who fits the wax My the 
— 7 Fee 8 1 An 
7 ce axon. 
a fort of Nclloch beetle. 
CHAFERY. /. A forge in an iron mill. 
CHAFF * he ceag, Saxons | 
| e s of corn ir ave ipernity ) 
1 d winnowing. Dryden, * 
24 ee 
To 8 v. u. [44s en, 7006s 
| 7. I To e Wi 
Fo HA FE PER wig 4. 1 of 
= 2 buy. 


CHAEFERER: j [from ny * 
— — 
—_—— N e chanſfir, Fr. a 


water. 


nar) Fen. % 5 — 22 ] Ti his. 

EHAFFINCH. /. [from chaff and Hb.] A 
bird ſo dalled, it detights in . 

CHATFLESS. © 4. [from cba aff J. Without 

chaff. eres 

' CHATFWEED. 4 Cudweed. 5 


HAF. 4. L en full N 
CHAFINGDISH. , 
veſlel 8 e 


est e 1 [chagrin Fr. M. 795 


N CHAGRIN. . 4. ee, Fe) 
ver; to put out of temper. is 
CHAIN. T French. ] | 
1. A ſeries of links faſtened one e in 
: ether. . Geneſis. 
. A bond; + wabiihe's a fetter. Pope. 
3. A line of links with which Wan 
ſeries linked together ; a ct. 5 
A t er; a ain of pro- 
Bi HER Hammond. 
CHAIN. . 4. [from the noun. J. 
2+ To faſten or link with a — „ 
2. To bring into flavery. 


2. Ty keep by a chain. "Kel les. 
2 To unite. Shake eſpeare. 
CHAINPUMP. 


from. chain and pum 
pump uſed in "as Engliſh ho Bs 
. . fo that one riſes as the other 2 2 
CHATNSHOT. . from chain and * 
dullets, or Half bullets, faſtened herk by 
chain, which, when they fly open, cut av 0 
e 
W or es-Kin. 
. +. Leber, French. 
7. 4 roveab 


le 
2. A feat of of jute; of of ar,” + 2 


CcHALCO UR. 


Fong cbaft and A 
ug la bez e 


CHA 


A vehicle borne by men; a ſedan. - P 
CHAIRMAN, 4460 [from chair and Man. a 
1. The prefident of an aſſembly. * Atti. 
„2. One 21 it is to carry a chair, 
CHAISE. {: [<hg fe French, ] A carriage of 
pleaſure n þ 1 ©. 2 
ER. J. INN of 
ofaleverapuy. 7 . in braſs ls, 7 
n- 
e 
A Engliſh meaſure 
CHA'LDROVN. © eg Arr we: thirty- 60 
And wa 4 3 heaped up. Thechau- 
ould we wo ouſand pounds, Chan, 
CHATICE: J "Fee, aa. 
e Shakeſpeare, 
* It . uſed for a cup 14K acts 
of worſh Sealing fe 
cen * Ttrom ech, Lat.] Having a 
"cell or g keſpeare, 
K 7 cealc, Saxon. cb ii is a hit 
by My ly reckoned a ſtone, but by ſome 
rapked among the boles. 25 22 
' 66m; CHALK.” Us 4. [from the noun.] ; 
1. To rub with chalk, \ ey 
2. To fnanure with chalk. ” Mortimer, 
Ae or trace Fn ED 
A t digs . 
* mo Wedward, 


CHALKY.. 4. 
1. Conlifting tee A. ei chai 
2. Impre SON . 6 chk. Bacon, 
To 92 ALLEN [chalenger, 175 r. 
«To Gall SANT wer for an 0 2M 
by combat. ' Shakeſpeare, 
* Ts call | ow, a conteſt. _ ockee 
o accuſe hakeſpeare. 
4. [In law.] "He" challenges the j Os ob- 
fa to the impartiality of any one. Hale. 
5. To claim as due. Hocker. Addiſon. 
6. Tocall any one to the performance of con- 
ditions. Peacbam. 
CHALLENGE. /, [from the wad] 
1. A ſurhmoris to combat. 728 
2. A demand of ſomething as due. Colliers 
1 [in law. ] An exception taken either 
© againſt perſoñs or things; perſons; as in afſize 
to the jurors, or any one or more of them, by 
the priſoner at the Gin Cowel. 
CHA'LLENGER.,/. [from challenge.] 
1. One that defires or ſummons another to 
combat. 
2. One that claims d. Sbaleſprare. 
5 A claimant.” Hooker. 
C A a. [from chalybs, 1285 ] 
nated with iron or ſteel. Arbuthn:t. 


014 44 DE. French. 4. The beat of the 
drum which 7 a . Aaddiſcn« 
CHA'MBER. /. [chambre, French. ] 


1. An apartment in a Houſe ; en uſed 
for thoſe a . to lodgirige, 


2. Any retjred r t. : Prior. 
3. Any cavity or hollow. 35 Start. 
4. A court of juftice. | Ayl F. 


5 The hollow part of the gun where dne 
charge is lodged, 6. Tie 


fence 
ares 
oc kh tos 
Yeares 
9 ob- 
Hale . 
4 iſen. 

con- 
cham. 


arts 
pea itre 
either 
aſſize 
m, by 
Jocbel. 


her to 


ſprar ts 


Tookere 
atin.] 
uthn:ts 
of the 
adieu. 
ly uſed 
Prior. 
Shar Þs 
Ay fe 
ere we 


5. "The 


W e rr Gt nd 
6. The cavity where the powder is lodged in a 
3 
7» CHA'MBER. v. 4. [from the nouns]. . - 


1. To be wanton, to intrigue. . Romans. 
2. To refide as in.a chamber. 2 
CHA'MBERER., ./. {from N 
of intrigue. are. 
CHA'MBERFELLOW. he 12 and 
fellmu.] One that lies in chamber. 
Specta 

CHA'MBERLAIN. . [from obamber. J. 


fixth- great officer of the crbwn. 
2. Lord chamberlain of the houſehold has the 
overſight of all officers belonging to the king's 
chambers, . except the precin& of the bed- 
chamber. | — . Clarendon." 
3. A ſervant who has the care of the cham- 
bers. 5 e. Dryden. 
CHA'MBERLAINSHIP. fe [from chamber 
lain] 'The office of a Shomtberkes 


CHA'MBER MAID. from chamber. and 
maid.] A maid wh neſs it 1 to dreſs a 
lady. Ben Jonſen. 

To CHAMBLET. . 4. To vary 3 to, varie- 


gate Bacon. 
CHA'MBREL of a horſe. The joint or bending 
of the upper part of the hinder leg. 


CHAME' LION. /. [XA Nen. The chame=, 


tion has four feet, and on each foot three claws. 
Its tail is flat, its noſe long, its back is ſharp, 
its ſkin plated. Some have alerted, that it 
lives only upon air; but it has been obſerved 


to feed on flies. This animal is ſaid to aſſume 


the colour of thoſe things to which It is ap- 
plied. Bacon. 
7 CHAMFER. v. 4. [chambrer, Fr.] To 
channel. 
CHA'MFER. 2 /. A ſmall furrow or gutter 
CHA'MFRET. $ on a column. 
CHA'MLET. ſ. See CaAMELoT. Peacbam. 
CHA'MOIS. -/. [chamois, mY An animal of 
the goat kind. Deuteronomy. 
of an odoriferous plank. Spenſer. 
To CHAMP. v. a. [champayer, 2 
1. To bite with a nn action of the 
. Bacon. 
2. To devour. Sgectatar. 


CHANCELLORSHIP. J. The office of chain. 
CHAN CERY. . 2 7 "chancellery ʒ then 


GHARo, J. 1 
1. Fortune; the cauſe of 7 events. 
„. The act t fortune. Bacon. 


wer 4 Accident; caſual occurrence 2 


5. P 
ſucceſs; luck. — 
Misfortune ; unlucky accident. 
+ Werd of any oce 2 Ie. 


eee A, 1. A un.] To 
tore 5 —— 2 
CHANCE MEDLEY. V . [from-chance 


1. Lord-great chamberlain of England is the 


medley] In law, the .caſual f of a 
7 not altogether without the ault of the 
Carve, South. 


CHANCEABLE. a. [from chance. J, Acct 
ci her!. 52 [wo bc-. Kere Ea 


eaſtern part of the church, in which 


| Hookers 2 


HE ARNEELLOR: 1 44 (, Latin; 


chancelier, French. 
1. The chancellor kak power x to moderate and 
r the written law, and ſubjecteth him- 
ſelt only to the law of nature and conſcience. 
by +: Cowel. Swift. 
2. Cnaxerktos in the Feck ical Courts. 
A biſhop's lawyer, to direct the biſhops in mat- 
ters of judgment. Ayl. 
3. CFANCELLgE of @, Cathedral. A-digai- 
tary, whoſe office it is to ſuperintend the re- 
gular exerciſe of W | 
4+ CHANCELLoOK of the Ex An of- 
ficer who fits in *. . the ex · 
. and, with the reſt of the 
court, orde things to the King's beſt be- 
neſit. Cowel. 
5. CHANCELLOR F the Univerſity. The - 
principal magiſtrate. 


ſhortened. ] L 
ſcience. 


of equity and con- 
— 


CHA'NCRE. . blen Frenehe] An vleer. 


uſually ariſtng from venetcal tnaladies. Fiſemen. 


CHA'NCROUS. 4. { from cbaucre. 1 
CHANDELIER. /. [chandelizr, Frck "6 


branch for candles. 


T CHAMP, YU. No To. perform Ts. the CHANDLER. / [ chandelier, Fr.] An 


action of biting. Sidney. Wiſeman. 


open country. Spenſer. Milton. 


CHA'MPERTORS, . [from- champertys]: To CHANGE. — as [changer Fre]. . 


Such as move ſuits at their proper cells. to 
have part of the gains. 

CHA'MPERTY. /« [champart, Fr.] A mas- 
 tenance of any man in his ſuit to have part o 
the thing recovered. 


CHAMPI'GNON.,, ſe, [champiggon,.Fre] . A 


: NE muſhroom. Weedzvarl. 
'MPION.. . + French. II 

1. A-man w 5 beter; tes a en e. 
combat. 


2. A hero; 5 2 F Wy Le 
Te CHAMPION. 2. . To challenge. 


Pi 


7 CHANCE. v. a. To undergo c 
CHANGE. /. | 


whoſe trade it is to make candles. 


chAM PAION. /. campagne, Fre], A flat, CHANFRIN. . I French TT The Fg 


of the head Fiarrier Dic. 


ben e 


* To one 


oth TOY Y iy 25 B 
3. To TREE a larger Mr money into 
ſeveral ſmaller. as, * 
4. To give and take rediprdcallye- | 7. 
5. To alter. 
6. To mend the difpofition or-mind. Shabeſpe 


. ſuffer alterations - 
J. [from thi verb.] 


en 


1. An alteration \ of the fate of an Ag, bh. 
2. A ſucceſſion of one thing . 


another. 

3. The time of the moon in which ie begins 
u new. monthly revolution. : _ 
4. Novelty. 

5. An Andes of the order in which u fc. 
of bells is ſounded. Norris. 
6. That which makes a variety. es. 


money. 

CHANGEABLE. a. [from change.] f 
1. Subject to change; fickle ; inconſtant. 

2. Poſſible to be ___ Arbuthmit, 

3. Having the quality of a different 
CHA'NGEABLENESS. ſ. [from 4 1 

1. Suſceptibility of. change. Hooker, 
2. Inconſtaney; fickleneſs. Surg. 
CHANGEABLY. ad. Inconſtantiy. 
CHA'NGEFUL. 2. Inconſtant ; uncertain 


| mutable. 8 Pope. 
CHANGELING. / [from change 

1, A child left or fakenin of 2 

. , pen 0 

2. An ideot; a . Dryden. 


Jo One apt to change z2 wWaverers Hadibras. 


CHANGER. . One that is me. nat in | 


| changing or diſcounting money. 
CHANNEL. /. [canal, French. ] 
1. The hollow bed of running waters. Spenſer. 
4. Any cavity drawn Jongways. 5 88 
3. A ſtreight or narrow ſea, 

4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 


To CHA v. 4. To cut any thing in 
channels. Morton. Blackmore, 
To CHANT. . fs [chanter, 
i. To ling. 


2. To celebrate by fong. 

3. To fing in the cathedral ſervice. 
To CHANT. . i. To fing. 
CHANT. ſ. Song; melody. 
CHAN 


Milton, 
. 1 a ſongſier. Pope. 
CHANTICL on from chanter and clair, 


— c his crow. Dryden. 
OHANT [from chant.] A woman 
Milton. 
CHANTRY. 7 [from chant. Chantry is a 
church endowed with revenue for prieſts, to 
fing maſs for the ſouls of the donors. 
CHA'OS. .. [chaos, Latin.] 
1. The maſs of matter ſuppoſed to be in con- 
fuſion before it was divided by the creation in- 
to its proper claſſes and elements. 
2. Confuſion ; irregular mixture. X. Charles. 
3. Any thing where the parts are undiftin- 
guiſhed. Pope. 
- CHAO' eo ws 8 [from chaos. ] . 
+ Dutch. ].T Derbam, | 
To CHA „ Vo. . 0 
into chinks; to 6 [oper 
CHAP. ſ. A cleft; a gaping ; a chink. Burner, 
— The upper or r A | cwrky 
rew. 
CRAPE. | chappe, Fr. The catch of any 
401 it is held In its place. Shakeſp. 


CHAT [cape Lat] A chend is de 


A 


ther adjoining. to a church, as a parcel of tho 
ſame, or ſeparate, called a c 2 caſe, 


' Coxvel, lig. 
Ar = TS a 19 0. 
A'PELLANY. ſ. A cha Hay is fou 
within ſome other ag a Ai. 
CHA'PELRY. . [from chapel.) The juif. 
diction or bound of a chapel, 
CHAPE RON, ſ. A kind of hood worn Ly the 
knights of the garter. Camden. 
CHA'PFALN, a. [from chap and faln.] Hay. 
ing the mouth ſhrunk. Dryden, 
CHAPITER. / lebapitaaa, Fr.] Capital of a 
pillar. Exaodis. 
CHA'PLAIN. /. [capellanue, Lat.] He that at- 
tends the king, or other gee for the inftruc- 
tion of him and his family. Corel. Shakeſp, 
CHA'PLAINSHIP. he {fro m chaplain.] 
1. The office or buſineſs of a chaplain. 
2. The poſſeſſion or revenue of a chapel, 
CHAPLE S. a. [from cbap. ] Without any 
fleſh about the mouth. Shakeſpeare, 
CHA'PLET. . [cbapelet, Fr.] 
Pt. A garland” or wreath to be worn about the 


* 


3. [In ry anne ed, A little FUNNY 
carved into round . 
CHAPMAN. ſ. [ceapman, Sax. ] A cheap- 
ner; one that offers as a purchaſer. 
Shakeſpeare. B. "The me Dryden. 
CHAPS. . K chap.] The * of a 


CHAPT. uf x of from to —— 
CHAPPED. Cra Ben Jon 5 


CHA PTER. /. — Fr.] 
1. A diviſion o a South, 


2. Chapter, from ca 3 an aſſembly of 


the clergy of a cathedral. Corel, 
3. The place in which aſſemblies of the clergy 


are held, 
CHA A'PTREL. /. The capitals of pillars or pi- 
laſters, which ſupport arches. .. Moxon. 
CH AR. f. A fiſh found in Winander- meer in 
Lancaſhire, and a few other places. 


To CHAR. Us Os To burn wood to a black cin- | 


der, L. 1 
CHAR. c work, Saxon.] Wor 
done by 1 fre 1 . eln 
To CHAR, Us * To work at others hou es by 
the day = Dryden. 
CHAR-WOMAN. J. A woman hired acci- 
dentally for odd work. Swifts 
CHARACTER. . [charaFer, Lat.] 
1. A mark; a ſtamp ; a repreſentation. Mili. 
2+ A letter uſed i in writing or printing» Holder. 
3. The hand or manner of writing. Shateſp- 
ee ns. 


Denban. 


7 AN econ of my thing 1 goto 
X on. 

6. The perfor? with, his aſſemblage of quali 
ties, Dryden. 


CHA 


i Adventitious qualities impreded by a poſt 
or office. Atterbury. 
To CHARACTER. v. a. To inſcribe; to en- 
grave. | Shakeſpeare. 
CHARACTERTVSTICAL. 2. from charac- 
terize.] That which conſtitutes the character. 
Wdward: 
CHAR ACTERT'STICALNESS. Jo [from 
cbaracteriſtical.] The quality of being peculiar 
to a character. 
CHARACTERT STICK. u. That which _ 
ſtitutes the character. 5 PÞ 


To CHARA'CTERIZE. v. & [from « a- | 


racker.] 
1. To give a character or an account of the 
perſonal qualities of-any man, Fevift. 
2. To engrave; to imprint. Hale. 
3. To mark with a particular ſtamp or token. 
Arbuthnet. 
CHA'RACTERLESS. a. [from character. ] 
Without a character. Sbadeſpeare. 
CHA'RACTERY. /. [from charaFer.] Im- 
preflion ; mark. Sbateſpeare. 


CHA'RCOAL, ſ. [from to chark, to burn, ] 
Coal made by burning wood under turf, , 
CHARD. ſ. | charde, French. 
1. Chards of artichokes are the leaves of fair 
artichoke plants, tied and wrapped up all over 
but the top, in ſtraw, Chambers. 
2. Chards of beet, are plants of white beet 
tranſplanted. Mortimer. 
To CHARGE. v. a. [charger, French. 
1. To entruſt; to commiſſion for a certain 
purpoſe, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To impute as a debt. Locke. 
3. To impute as a crime. Pope. Watts. 


4+ To impoſe as a taſk. Tillotſon. 
5. To accuſe; ro cenſure. 4e. 
6. To Wen 5 0 
7. To challenge. Shakeſpeare. 
8%. To command. Dryden. 
9. To fall upon; to attack. Granville. 
10. To burden; to load. Temple. 
11. To fill. . Addiſon, 


12. To load a gun. 
CHARGE. ſ. [from the verb. ] | 

1. Care; truſt; cuſtody. Knolles. 
2. Precept; mandate; command, Hecker, 
3. Commiffion; truſt conferred z office. Pope. 
4+ Accuſation; imputation. Shakeſpeare. 
5. The thing entruſted to care or manage- 
ment. Milton. 
6. Expence; coſt, Spenſer * D den. 


7. Onſet; attack. acen. 


8. The fignal to fall upon enemies. Dryden. 
9. The quantity of powder and ball put into a 
gun. 
10. A preparation, or ſort of ointment, applied 
to the ſhoulder-ſplaits and ſprains of horſes. 
In h ] The * as dich 
11. In eraldry. charge is that whi 
9 upon the colour. 
RGEABLE. a. [from charge.] 
1. Expenſive; abort Witten. 
2. Imputable, as a debt or crime, South, 
3+ Subject to charge; accuſable. S. eclator. 


- 


Peacham, 


n 


CHA'RGEABLENESS, ſ. | [from — 
Expence; coſt; . oyle. 
CHA'RGEABLY. ad. [ from ebargeable. Ex- 


penſively. Aſchams 
CHA'RGER. /. From charge.] A large diſh. * 
Denham. 


CHA'RILY. ad; from chary. ] Warily ; fru- 


gally. 
CHA'KINESS: fe [from barge]. Caution; 
nicety. Shakeſpeares 
CHARIOT. /. 9 Welſh.] 
1. A carriage of pleafure, or ſtate. Dryden. 
2. A car in which men of arms were anciently 
placed. 
To CHARIOT. Us, Os [from the noun. ] To 


- convey in a chariot. Milton. 
CHARIOTE'ER. /. I from charior.] He that 
drives the chariot. Prinrs 


CHARIOT RACE. /. A ſport where chariots 


were driven for the prize. Addiſens 
CHA'RITABLE.' a. [charitable, Fr.] 

1. Kind in giving ams. Taylors 

2. Kind in judging of others. Bacon. 


CHARITABLV. ad. [from charity. 
1. Kindly; liberally. 
2. Benevolently ; without malignity. 7. her. 
CHA'RITY. /. [ cbarite, French. 
1. Tenderneſs; kindneſs; love. Miltan. 
2. Goodwill; benevolence. Dryden. 
3. The theological virtue of univerſal love. 
Hooters Atterbury. 
4. Liberality to the poor. Dryden. 
5. Alms; relief given to the poor. L' Eftrans 
To CHARK. v. 4. To burn to a black cinder. 
Crete 
CHA'RLATAN. . [charlatan, French.] A 
quack; a mountebank. Brown. 
CHARLATA'NICAL. a. {from charlatan. ] 
vackiſh ; ignorant. Cooley. 
HA RLAT ANR. 1. Lines charlatan.] 
Wheedling ; deceit. 
CHARLES's WAIN. . The northern eonſtel- 


lation, called the Bear. Brown. 
CHA'RLOCK. . A weed growing among the 
corn with a yellow flowers 


CHARM. /. [charme, Fr. carmen, Lat.] 
1. Words or philtres, imagined to have ſome 
occult power. Shakeſpeare. $: wift« 
2. Something of power to gain the affęctions. 
W. aller. 
To CH ARM. v. a. [from the noun. .] 
1. To fortify with charms againſt evil. a 
2+ To make powerful by charms. Sidney. 
3+ To ſubdue by ſome ſecret power. 
4+ To ſubdue by pleaſure. Waller. 
CHA'RMER. ſ. [from charm. ] One that hai 
the power of charms, or enchantments. Dryd. 
CHA'RMING. [ore pad 42. from EN 
Pleaſing in the higheſt de 


rate. 
CHA'RMINGLY.. ad. rom ee, In | 


ſuch a manner as to pleaſe exceedingly. Addi}. 
CHA'RMINGNESS., /. [from char ming. ] 
The power of pleafing. 
CHA'RNEL, as —— Fr.] Containing fleſh 
or catcaſes. Milton. 


CHA'RNELHOUSE. | . [charnier, Fr.] The 
R place 


2 
— — — 


CHA 
les We the bass of the dead are repo- 


fited. Tayler. 
| CHART, . [charta, Latin, ] A delineation of 


Arbutbnot. 
CHARTER. fe [charta, Latin. ] | 
1. A charter is a written evidence. Convel. 
2. Any writing beſtowing privileges or rights. 
Raleigh. South. 
3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. Shakef. 
CHARTER- PARTY. Je [chartre- -partie, Er. 
A paper 7 — to a contract, of which 


party has Hale. 
CHARTERED. 4. [from charter. ] Privi- 
leged; granted by charter. Shakeſpeare. 


CHARY. a. | from care.] Careful; Carew: 
ew 
To CHASE. Vs a. [chaſſer, mw}; 
1. To hunt as game. 5 
2. To purſue as an enemy. Judges. 
3% To drive. — 2 
4. To follow with. defire to overtake. : 
CHASE. /. [from the verb. 1 
I. Hunting; purſuit of any . 
2. Fitneſs to be hunted. | 
3+ Purſuit of an enemy, 
4. Purſuit of ſomething as deſirable. Dryden. 
5. Hunting match. . Shakeſpeare. 


6. The game hunted, Sidney. Granville. 
2 Open ground ſtored with ſuch beaſts as are 


unted, ©» Shakeſpeare. 


8. The Crast of a gun, is the whole bore or 
length of a piece. Chambers. 
| CHASE-GUN. /. [from choſe and gun] Guns 
in the fore-part of the ſhip, fired tho 
< 75 — 7 57 44. 1 — 
A Hunter ; z purſuer; 
| driver. l 383 
cHASM. , Ix H.] NE 
1. Acleft; a gap; an opening. Locke. 
2. A place unfilled; a yacuity. Dryden. 
CHASSFLAS. . French.] A ſort of grape. 
CHASTE. 4. [chafte, Fr. caſtus, Lat.] 
1. Pure from commerce of ſexes; as, a 


chaſte virgin 


2. Pure; ; uncorrpt not mixed with barba- 


rous phraſes 
- 3s, Free from obſcenity. Matis. 
4. True to the marriage bed. Titus. 
cHASTE. TRE R. ſ. [witex, Lat.] A tree. Mil. 
To CHA'STEN. v. a. [ chaſftier, Fre] To cor- 
rect; to puniſh, Proverbs. Ruxves 
To CHASTI SE. u. 4. [caftigo, Latin. ] 
1. To puniſh ; to correct by puniſhment, - 
Boyle. Grew. 
. 2» To reduce to order, or obedience. Shakeſp. 
CHASTT SEMENT. ſ. Correction; punch. 
Raleigh. Bentley. 
CHASTISER, f. [from chaftiſe. } A puniſher; 


a corredtor. 
CHA'STITY. ha ns, Latin. ] | 
1. Purity of the Taylor. Pope. 


2. Freedom from ede, bakeſpeare. 
Freedom from bad mixture of any kind. 

A'STLY. ad. {from chafte.] , Without in- 

: — pu Ys without contamination. 


Walton. * 


per game to 


ens 
CHA'STNESS. /. [from edafity.] Chaſtity ; 


purity. 
To CHAT. v. 3. [from caqueter, Fr.] 5 
prate ; to talk idly; to prattle. 


CHAT. /. [from the verb. +] Ide talk - = 


akeſpeare. P 5 
CHAT. f. The keys of trees. 10 
CHA'TELLANY., ſ. Lebärelmie, Fr.] The 
diſtrict under the dominion of a caſtle, | 
CHA'TTEL. 'A Any moveable poſſeſſion. 
To CHA'TTE Vs 4. [c ueter, Fr, ] 
1. To make a noiſe as a pie, or other unhar- 
monious bird, Sidney. Dryden, 
2. To _ a noiſe by colliſion of the teeth. 


Prior. 
3. To talk ia or careleſly. Watts. 
CHA'TTER. /. [from the verb.] a 


1. Neiſe like that of a pie or monkey. 
2. Idle prate. 
CHATTERER. / . [from chatter.] An idle 


- CHA'TWO®OD, % Little fticks fuel, 


ö by” Re J. [chawveſne, Fr.] The chub; 


W, * 
CHAUMANTE'LLE. ſ. [Fr. ] A fort of pear. 
To CHAW. v. a. [ kazven, Germ.] To maſti- 
. cate ; to chew, Donne. Ble. 
HAW. / Aer from the verh.] The chap. 
CHA'WDRO J. Entrails. ' Shakeſpeare, 
CHEAP. 3. [ceapan, 
1. To be had at a low rate. Lecke, 
2. Eaſy ta be had; not reſpected. Bacon. 
CHEAP. /. Market; purchaſe ; bargain. 
Sidney. Decay of Piety. 
To CHE'APEN. v. 9. [ceapen, Sax, to buy. 
1. To attempt tu _—_ to bid for any 


thing. Prior. 
2. To leſſen value. Dryden. 
CHE APLV. ad. [from cheap.} At a ſmall 
price; at a low rate. Dryden. 
CHE APNESS. . ¶ from cheap. ] _ 
F price. EMPite 
To CHEAT. v. a. To defraud ; to impoſe up- 
on; to trick. Tillotſotts 
CHEAT. /. 
a A fraud; a trick; an impoſture. 
» A perſon guilty of fraud, CScutb. 
CHEATER. . [from cheat. 1 One that prac- 
tiſes frand, Taylor. 
To CHECK. Vs As 
1. To repreſs; to curb. © Bacon, Milton. 
2+ To reprove; to chide. Shakeſpeare 


3. To control by a counter reckoning. 
To CHECK. Us Ne © > 
. Is To ſtop; to make a ſtop. Locke. 


2. To claſh; to interfere. Bacon. 
CHECK. /. [from the verb. 
1. Repreſſure; ſtap; rebu Regers. 


2. Reſtraint; curb; government. Clarendon. 

3. Reproof; a ſlight. Sbokeſpearts 

4. A Aike; a ſudden diſguſt. Dryden. 

5. In falconry, when a hawk forſakes her pro- 

* other birds. 

6. The cauſe of reſtraint ;; a ſtop» Clarendin. 

7. Clerk of the Enkex, has the check and 
controlmens. of the yeomen of the 4 


gers. 


R 


T, CHECKER. 2 v. 2. [from echecs, cheſs, 
To CHE'QUER., $ Fr.] To variegate or di- 
verſify, in the manner of a cheſs-board, with 
alternate colours. © Drayton. 
CHECKER, fo Work varied alter- 
CHE'CKER-WORK. 4 nately. Kings. 
CHECK-MATE. ſ. [echec eff mat, French. 
The movement on the cheſs-board, that kills 
the oppoſite men. Spenſer. 
CHEEK. . [ceac, Saxon. g 
1. The fide of the face below the eye. 
2. A general name among mechanicks for al- 
moſt all thoſe pieces of their machines that are 


dou ble. Chamber 5. 
CHE'EK-TOOTH. ſ. The hinder tooth or 
. tuſk, : 5 cel. 
CHEER. ſ. [chere, French. ] +2 
1. Entertainment; proviſions. Locke. 

2. Invitation to gaiety. Skakeſpeare. 

3. Gaiety ; jollity. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ Air of the countenance. Daniel. 

5. Temper of mind. ( Atts. 


To CHEER. v. As from the noun. ] 
1. To incite ; to encourage; to inlpirit. 


2. To comfort; to conſole. Dryden. 
3. To gladden. Pepe. 

To CHEER. v. u. To grow gay or glad ſome. 
Philips. 


giver of gaiety. Weitin. Walton. 
CHE'ERFUL. 4. [from cheer and full. ] 
1. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. 

2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 
CAE'ERFULLY. ad. ¶ from cheerful. ] With- 

out dejection; with gaiety. South, 
CHE'ERFULNESS. /. [ from cheer ful. ] 

1. Freedom from dejeCtion ; alacrity. 

2. Freedom from gloomineſs. Sidney. 
CHE'ERLESS, 3. [from cheer.] Without 


. gaiety, comfort, or gladneſs. Dryden. 
CHEERLY. @. [from cheer. ] | 
1. Gay; cheerful. - Ray. 
+ Bo Not gloomy. a 
CHE'ERLY. ad. [from cbeer.] Cheerfully. 
Milton. 


CHE'ERY. 4. [from cheer.} Gay; ſprightly. 


| ay. 
CHEESE. ſ. [eype, Saxon.] A kind of food 
made by prefiing the curd of milk. 
CHE'ESECAKE. /. [from cheeſe and cake. ] A 
Cake made of ſoft curds, ſugar, and butter. 


CHEESEMONGER. /. ffrom cherſe and 


mnger, } One who deals in cheeſe. 
CHE'ESEVAT. /. [from cheeſe and vat.] The 
wooden caſe in which the curds are preſſed in- 


to cheeſe. Glanville. 
CHE ESV. a, Having the nature or form of 
cheeſe, Ar bat hnot . 


I 4. [chels, Lat.] The claw of a ſhell- 


. Brown. 

To CHE'RISH. Us As [ cherir, Fr.] To ſup- 
port; to ſhelter; to nurſe up. Tillotſin. 
cnERISRER. / [from cberi .] An encou- 
. rager 3 a ſupporter. Sprat. 
CHERISHMENT. /. [from cheriſb.] Encou- 
ragement; ſupport ; comfort, = Spenſer. 


"F0T1 


HERR T. // ſceriſe, Fr. cernſus 
CHERRY.TREE. | Lat) 1 
Hale. 


CHE'RRY. 2. Reſembling a cherry in colour, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
CHERRYBAY. .. Laurel. 


 CHERRYCHEEKED. a. [from cherry and 


cbeet.] Having ruddy cheeks. Congreve. 


CHE'RRY PIT. /. A child's play, in which they 


throw cherry-ſtones into a ſmall hole. Shakeſp. 
CHERSONE'SE. / [x8p76nc0;e] A inſula. 
CHERT. ſ. [ from quartz, German.) A kind 
of flint. vodward. 
CHERUB. /. [3175] A celeſtial ſpirit, which, 
in the hierarchy, is placed next in order to the 
ſeraphim. Calmet. Prior. 
CHERU'BICK. 4. [from gherub.] Angelick ; 
relating to the cherubim. Milten. 
CHE RU BINE. 3. ¶ from cherub.] Angelical. 
CHE'RVIL. ſ. [cbærephyllum, Lat.] An um- 
belliferous plant. a Miller. 
To CHE RU P. v. 3. Lu cheer up.] To 
chirp ; to uſe a cheerful voice. Spenſer. 
CHE'SLIP. ſ. A ſmall vermin. Skinner. 
CHESS. /. [ echec, Fr.] A game in which two 
ſets of men are moved in oppoſition. 
CHE'SS-APPLE. ſ. Wild ſervice. 


_ CHE'SS-BOARD. ſ. [from cheſs and board. 


The board or table on which the game of cheis 


is played, Prior. 
CHE'SS-MAN, ſ. A puppet for cheſs. 
CHE'SSOM. ſ. Mellow earth. Bacon. 


CHEST. ſ. [cyrt, Saxon. ] A box of wood or 
other materlals. Dryden. 
To CHEST. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To repoſit 
in a cheſt. & 1 i 
CHEST-FOUNDERING. f. A diſeaſe in 
horſes. A pleuriſy, or peripneumony. 
CHE'STED. a. Having a cheſt. 
CHE'STNUT. 


' CHE'STNUT-TREE. & + A e. 
1. The fruit of the cheſnut tree. Peacham. 


2. The name of a brown colour. Coley. 

CHE'STNUT. a. Being of the colour of a 
cheſtnut ; reddiſhly brown. 

CHE'STON. /. A kind of plum. 

CHEVY ALTER. ſ. A knight. Shakeſpeare, 

CHEVY A'UX de Friſe. ſ. A piece of timber tra- 
verfed with wooden ſpikes, pointed with iron, 
five or fix feet long; uſed in defending a paſ- 
ſage, a turnpike, or tourniquet. 

CHE'VEN, ſ. ſcheveſne, Fr.] A river fiſh; 


the ſame with chub. ; 
CHE'VRIL. ſ. Icbeverau, French.} A kid; 
kid-leather. Shake), earcy 


CHE'VISANCE, /. [French.] Enterpriſe z at- 
chievement. Spenſer. 
To CHEW. v. a. [ceopyan, Saxon. 
1. To grind with the teeth; to maſticate. 
| | Dryden. Arbuthnot. 
2. To meditate ; to ruminate in the thoughts. 
Prior. 
3. To taſte without ſwallowing. Bacon. 
To CHEW. v. n. To champ upon; to rumi- 
„„ N 
CHIC AN E. ſ. [chicane, French. 
R 2 


1. The 


A 


Þ 


1, „The art of protraQting a conteſt by arti- 
fice. : 


\ 


CHICK. 17 


— | 
CHI - 


Locke. 


2. Artifice i in general. Prior. 


Ts CHICA'NE. v. n. [chicaner, Fr.] To pro- 


long a conteſt by tricks. 
CHICA'NER, /. PRI Fr.] A petty ſo- 
phiſter ; a wrangler, 
8 ANERY, « jo [chicanerie, Fr.] Sophiſtry ; 
Arbutbrot. 
J. eicen, Saxon: kiecken, 
CHICKEN, Dutch, ] 
1. The young of a bird, | IRON of a hen, 
or {mail bird, Davies. Hale. Swift. 
2. A word of tenderneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A term for a young girl. oft. 
CHICKENHEARTED. as Cowardly ; fear- 
ful. Spenſer. 
The CHITCKENPOX. . An exanthematous 
diſtemper. 
CHICKLING,/. [from chic. JA ſmall chicken. 
CHICK PEAS. . from etick and pea, J An herb. 
CHICK WEED. /. A plant. Wiſeman. 
To CHIDE. v. a. pretcr. chid, or chods;; part. 
ckig, or chidaen. 3 Saron.] 
1. To reprove. Waller. 
2. To drive away with reproof. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To blame; to reproach, Prior. 
7 CHIDE. v. . 

1. To clamour; to ſcold. Swift. 

2. To quarrel with. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To make a noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 


CHYDER. /. [from chide.] A rebuker ; a re- 
prover. Shakeſpeare. 
CHIEF. a. [ chef, the head, French. ] 


1. Principal; moſt eminent. Kings. 
2. Eminent ; extraordinary. Proverbs. 
31 Capital; of the firſt order. Locke. 


CHIEF. J. [from the adjective.] A command- 
er; a leader. Milton. Pope. 
CHTEFLESS. a. Without a head. Pope. 
CHYEFLY. ad. e chief. ] Pringipally ; emi- 
nently 3 more than common. Dryden. 


| CHUVEFRIE. . [from chief. ] A ſmall rent paid 


dc the lord paramount. 
CHYEFTAIN. /. [from chief, 
1. A leader; a commander, 
'2,- The head of a clan. | 
CHIEVANCE. ſ. Traffick, in which money 
is extorted; as diſcount. Bacon. 
CHILBLA'IN. . [from chill, cold, and . 


Sores made by froſt. Temple. 
CHILD. . In the plural, CHILDREN, [culv, 

Saxon. 

1. An infant, or very young perſon. Wake. 


2+ One in the line of filiation, oppoſed to the 


parent, Addiſon. 
3. A girl child. Shakeſpeare. 
- 4+ Any thing, the product or effect of an- 
other.. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To be with Cn1L.D. To be pregnant. 
To CHILD. v. v. {from the noun. ] To hring 
children, Shakeſpeare. Arbuthnot. 
CHYLDBE ARING. farticip . The act of bear- 
ing children. Wilton. 
car LDBRED. F The ſtate of: a woman bring- 
bog. a chi | Arbuthwa 


Loc le- 


CHI 


CHILDBIRTH. * {from*cbild and birth, 
Travail ; labour. Sidne » Dryden, 
CHILDED. 4. Furniſhed with a child. Sbakeſp. 
CHILDERMASS DAY. [from child and 
maſs.] The day of the week throughout the 
year, anſwering to the day on which the feaſt 
of the Holy Innocents is ſalemnized. Carew. 
CHULDHOOD. /. from cbild.} 

1. The ſtate of infants ; the time in which we 
are Children, Ropers. 
2. The time of life between infancy and pu- 

—_— Arbutbnat. 

3. The properties of a child. Dryden. 

CHTLDISH. a. [from child. ] 

1. Becoming only children; trivial; puerile. 

| Sidney. Milton, Roſcon mon. 

2. Tiifling ; ignorant; ſimple. Bacon. 

CHULDISHLY. ad. [from child ſb.] In a 

childiſh trifling way. Hooker. Hayward, 
CHi'LDISHNESS. J. [from childiſþ.] 


1. Puerility ; triflingneſs. Locke, 
24 ry e Shakeſpeare, 
CHILDLESS. a. [from child.) Without 


children. Bacon, Milton, 
CHYLDLIKE. 4. [from child and lile.] Be- 

coming or beſceming a child, Hooker, 
CHILIAD. /. [from Nee. A thouſand. Hold. 
CHILIAEDPRON. /. [from xixia. ] A figure 

of a thouſand "eng Locke, 

CHILL. a. [cele, Saxon. ] 

1. Cold; that which is cold to the touch. 

2. Having the ſenſation of cold. Rowe, 

3. Depreſſed ; dejected; diſcouraged. 

4. Having no warmth of mind; not affec- 


tionate. 
CHILI. . [from the adjective.] Chilneſs; 
cold. Der bam. 


To CHILL. Us As [from the adjective.] 
1. To make cold. Dryden. Creech, 
2. To depreſs ; to deject. Rogers. 
3- To blaſt with cold. Blackmore. 
CHIYLLINESS. /. [from cbhilly.] A ſenſation 
of ſhivering cold. Arbutbnot. 
CHTLLV. a. Somewhat cold. Philips. 
CHTLNESS. /. Coldneſs; want of warmth. 
CHIMB. . [kime, Dutch. ] The end of a bar- 
rel or tub. 
CHIME. g. [chirme, an old word. | 
1. The conſonant or harmonick ſound of 
many correſpondent inſtruments. Ben Jonſon. 
2+ The correſpondence of ſound. ryden« 
3+ The ſound of bells truck with hammers. Sb. 
4+ The correſpondence of proportion or rela- 
tion. Grew. 
To CHIME. v. 8. [from the noun, ] 
1. To ſound in harmony. Prior. 
2. To correſpond in relation or proportion. Lo. 


3. To agree; to fall in with. Arbutbnot. 
4+ To ſuit with; to agree. Loc be. 
5. To jingle; to clatter. Smit b. 


To CHIME. Us As 
1. To make to move, or ſtrike, or ſound 
harmonically. Dryden. 
2. To ſtrike a bell with a hammer, 
CHIME'RA. /, bie, Latin. ] A vain and 


wild fancy. cee 


= 


car "Ho 


HMR RIAL a. [from chimera.] Imagin- CHIRO'MANCER. /. One that foretels events —_— 

ary 3 par 3 — Sxectatur. by inſpeRing the hand. Dryden. 
CHIME'RICAPLY. ad. [from chinerical.] CHIROMANCY. J. [x:ls, the hand, and 
Vainly; wildly. | | perlig, a prophet. ] The art of foretelling the 
CHI'MINAGE. ſ. [from chemin, Fr.] A toll events of life, by inſpecting the hand. Brown. 


_ for paſſage through a foreſt, Cowel. To CHIRP. v. n. [from cheer up.] To make 
CHI'MNEY. /. [| cheminde, Fr.] a cheerful noiſe ; as birds. Sidney. 
1. The paſſage through which the ſmoke Ts CHIRP, v. n. [cheer up. ] To make cheer- 
aſcends from the fire in the houſe, Swift. ful. Fonſon. 
2. The turtet raiſed above the roof of the CHIRP. ſ. The voice of birds or inſects. Spectat. 0 
N huouſe for conveyance of the ſmoke. CHIRPER. /. [from cbirp.] One that chirps. f 
a 3. The fire- place. Raleigh. To CHIRRE. v. 2. [ceopan, Sax. ] To coo 
' CHUMNEY-CORNER. ſ. The fireſide; the as a pigeon. Junius. 
place of idlers. ö Denbam. CHIRURGEON. ſ. [yzigovupy®-.] One that 
CHIUMNEYPIECE. , ſ. [from chimney and cures ailments, not by internal medicines, but 
. piece. ] The ornamental piece round the fire- outward applications; a ſurgeon. | to 
. place. N Swift, CHIRU'RGERY. /. [from chirurgeon.] The 1 4 
a CHIYMNEYSWEEPER. ſ. [from chimney and art of curing by external applications. 144 
. | ſweeper.) One whoſe trade it is to clean foul CHIRU'RGICAL, ! jp | * 
f chimnies of ſoot. Shakeſpeare. CHIRURGICK. if a N 1 | 
. CHIN. /. [einne, Sax. ] The part of the face 1. Having qualities uſeful in outward appli- wr 
. beneath the under - lip. Sidney. Dryden. cations to hurts. NMoxtimer. ; 
i CHINA. /. [from China.] China ware; porce- 2. Manual in general. Wilkins. | 
bo lain; a ſpecies of veſſels made in China, dimly CHI'SEL, ſ. ¶ciſeau, Fr.] An inſtrument ; 
2 tranſparent. | Pepe. with which wood or tone is pared away. by 
. CHINA- ORANGE. ſ. The ſweet orange To CHVSEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut 0 
0 brought from China, Mortimer. with a chiſel. | | 
re CHI'NA-ROOT. f. A medicinal root, brought CHIT. /. [cbice, little, Spaniſh, ] i" 
e. originally from China. 1. A child; a baby. Addiſon. 1 
CHYNCOUGH, g. [kincken, to pant, Dutch, 2. The ſhoot of corn from the end of the 3 
and ccugb.] A violent and convulſive cough. . rain. ä Mortimer. 
e. | | Fleyer. Jo A freckle. b 7 
CHINE. ho | eſchine, French. ] To CHIT. Us Ns To ſprout. Mortimer. 
e- 1. The part of the back in which the back- CHITCHAT. /. [from chat. ] Prattle; idle 
bone is found. Sidney. ßprate. | Spectator. 
s 3 2. A piece of the back of an animal, as a CHI'TTERLINGS. . [from ſchyterlingh, 
m. chine of pork. Shakeſpeare. Dutch.] The guts. 
To CHINE. v. a. To cut into chines. Dryden. CHITTY .a.[ from chit. ]JChildiſh ; like a baby. 
<>, CHINK. ſ. [cinan, to gape, Saxon. ] CHIVALROUS. a. [| from chwalry.] Re- 
15. 1. A ſmall aperture longwiſe. Bacon. Swift. lating to chivalry ; knightly ; warlike. | 
re. 2. A ſmall ſharp ſound made by the colliſion CHI V ALRV. g. [cbevalerie, French. 
ion of metal, and by ſhaking money in a purſe. 1. Knighthood ; a military dignity. Bacon. 
not. 3. Money, in burleſque. 2. The qualifications of a knight ; as valour. 
5s. To CHINK. v. 4. To ſhake fo as to make a | Shakeſpeare. 
Jo ſound, Pope. 3. The general ſyſtem of knighthood, Dryd. 
ar- To CHINK. v. 2. To ſound by ſtriking each 4. An adventure; an exploit. Sidney. 
other. r Arbuthnot. 5. The body or order of knights. Shakeſp." 
| CHINKY. 4. [from chink.} Full of holes; 6. [In law.] A texure of land by knights 
| of gaping. Dieyden. ſervice. . Cowels 
ſons CHINTS./.Cloth of cotton made in India. Pope. CHIVES. ſ. [cive, French. ] 
den. CHYOPPINE. /. A high ſhoe, formerly worn 1. The threads or filaments rifing in flowers, | 
Sb. by ladies. a Cawley. with ſeeds at the end. Ray. ; 7 
ela- __ CHEar, a> coupe Me in the names of . 2. A ſpecies of ſmall onions. Skinner. 
CW places, imply a market. Gibſon. CHLORO'SIS. /. [from x., J The 
To CHIP. v. a. [from'chop.] To cut into — —— b . 
rior. pieces, ' ThemPon. To CHO AK. See Cnokk. 
Lo. CHIP. ſ. [from the verb.] A ſmall piece taken CHOCOLATE. /. { chccolate, Spaniſh. ] 
bnot« by a cutting inſtrument. Taylor. 1. The nut of the cocoa tree. | 
oches CHIPPING. . A fragment cut off. Mortimer. 2. The maſs made by grinding the kernel of 
nit h. CHIRA'GRICAL, 4. [chiragra, Lat.] Hav- the cocoa-nut, to be diflolved in hot water: 
ing the gout in the hand. Brown. 3. The liquor made by a ſolution of choco- 
ound CHIRO'GRAPHER. fe [xiie, the hand, late. Arbuthnot. Pope. 
den. tap, to write.] He that exerciſes writing. CHO COLATE-HOUSE. ſ. [chocolate and 
| Bacon, houſe.) A houſe where company is entertain 
and CHIRO'GR APHIST. þ Chirographer. ed with chocolate. Tatler. 
den. FHIRQU'GRAPHY. 1. The art of writing. CHODE. The old preterite from chide. 
0 „ 0 CHOICE, 


C * 
" 
. 


Fd 


- 2+ Chary; frugal ; careful. 
- CHO!ICELESS. 2. from choice.] Wanting 
Hammond 


cno 


CHOICE. ſ. {choix,' French, | 

1. The act of chooſing; election. * 

2. The power of chooſing; election. Grew. 
3. Care in chooſing ; curioſity of diſtinction. 

4. The thing choſen. Hilton. Prior. 


5. The beſt part of any thing. Hooker. 
5. Several things propoſed as objects of elec- 
tion. : os Shakeſpear Co 


CHOICE. 4. [ cho; French. ] 
1. Select; of extraordinary value. V alten. 


Taylor. 


the power af chooſing. 
CHO/ICELY. ad. from chic! 
1. Curiouſly; with exact choice. Sbakeſpeare. 
2. Valuably; excellently, Walton. 
CHO'ICENESS, /. {from choice.] Nicety; par- 
ticular value, Evelyn. 
CHOIR. ſ. { chorus, Latin. 
1. An aſſembly or band of fingers. Waller. 
2. The fingers in divine worſhip. - Shakyp. 
3. The part of the church where the fingers 
_ are placed. ©s. Shakeſpeare. 
7 CHOKE.” v. 4. [aceocan, Saxong I 
1. To ſuffocate. 8 Waller. 
2. To ſtop up; to block up a paſſage; the 
2 Chapman. 


2 .port was chcked. 


pu 0 3. To "hinder by obſtruction; the fire was 


.» cbokeg. Shakeſpeare, Davies. 
4. To ſuppreſs, | Shakeſpeare. 
5. To overpower. Luke. den. 


CHOKE. . The filamentous or capillary part 

of an articheke. | 
CHOKE- PEAR. /. [from choke and pear. ] 

1. A rough, harſh, unpalatable pear. | 
2. Any ſarcaſm that ſtops the mouth. Clari. 
CHO'KER. f. [from choke. ] 

1. One that chokes. | 

2. One that puts another to filence. - 

3. Any thing that cannot be anſwered. 
CHOKY. As from choke. ] That which has 

the power of ſuffocation. 
CHO'LAGOGUES. ſ. [yi bile.] Medi- 
_ Cines which have the power of purging bile. 
CHO'LER. /. [cbolera, Latin, from xen. ] 

1. The bile, Wotton. 
2. The humour, ſuppoſed to produce iraſci- 

bility. * Shakeſpeare. 

3. Anger; rage. Shakeſpeare. Prior. 


CHO'LERICK. as [ cholericus, _— 
Is Abounding with choter. ryden. 
2. Angry; iraſcible. Avrbuthnot, 


Js. Offenſive, Sidney. Raleigh. 
CHO'LERICKNESS. ſ. [from cbolerick.] 
Anger; iraſcibility ; peeviſſmeſs. 

To CHOOSE. v. a. I choſe, I have cheſen or 
= Choſe. "| choifir,» Fr. ceopan, Saxon. 

1. To take by way of preference of ſeveral 
© things offered. pony woty 

2+ To take z not to refuſe. out h. 
3. To ſelect; to pick out of a number. Sam. 

4. To elect for eternal happineſs ; a term of 
_ - theologians. Ste IE, | 
7e CHOOSE. v. 2. To have the power of 
— choice. N Hzoker. Tullot en. 
CHO OSER. . {from chooſe. } He that 


0 


To CHOP. v. as [ka en 1 er F 9 
15 To cut with a er e - a Sb ng 
2. To devour eagerly. ' ryden, 


3+ To mince ; to cut into ſmall pieces. 
4+ To break into chinks. Shakeſpeare. 
To CHOP. 2. *. : 
1. To do any thing with a quick motion. 
2. To light or happen upon a thing, 
To CHOP. v. a. [ceapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To purebaſe; generally by way of truck. Bac, 
2+ To pat one thing in the place of another, 


Hudibras, 
3 To band 3 to altercate. Bacon. 
CHOP. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A piece chopped off. Bacon, 
2. A ſmall piece of meat. King. 
3. A crack, or cleft, Bacon, 


CHO'P-HOUSE. f. [chop and houſe.] A mean 
houſe of entertainment. Spectator. 

CHO'PIN. f. J French. ] 
1. A French liquid meaſure, containing nearly 
a pint of Wincheſter. | 


2. A term uſed in Scotland for a quart of 


wine meaſure. - | 
CHO'PPING., participial a. An epithet fre- 
quently applied to infants, by way of com- 
mendation. Fenton. 
CHO PPING-KNIFE. ſ. [chop and krife.] A 
knife with which cooks mince their meat. Sid. 
CHOPPY. 2. [from chep.] Full of holes or 
cracks, \ Shakeſpeare, 
CHOPS. ſ. ¶ from chaps, 
1. The mouth of a beaſt. L'Eftrange. 
2. The mouth of any thing, in familiar lan- 


guage. 
CHO'RAL. a. [from cboras, Latin. ] 


1. Sung by a choir. Milton. 
2. Singing in a choir. Amburſt. 


CHORD. . [ chorda, Latin. ]- 
1. Ihe ſtring of a muſical inſtrument, 
2. A right line, which joins the two ends of 
any arch of a circle, | 
To CHORD. v. 2. To furniſh with ſtrings. Dry. 
CHORDE'E. 4 — chorda, Lat.] A con- 
traction of um. | 
CHO'RION., h Lxvpin, to contain. The out- 
ward membrane that enwraps the fetus. 
CHO'RISTER. /. [from chorus. | 2; 
1. A finger in the cathedrals ; a ſinging boy. 
2. A finger in a concert. Spenſer. Ray. 
CHORO'GR APHER. /. [ywen and 55 . ]He 
that deſcribes particular regions or countries. 
CHOROGRA'PHICAL,; 4. Deſcriptive of 
particular regions. Raleigh, 
CHOROGRA'PHICALLY.,ad. In a choro- 
graphical manner. | 
CHORO'GRAPHY. . The art of deſcribing 
icular regions. | 
CHORUS. f. [cþorus, Latin. ] | 
1. A number of ſingers; a coneert. Dryden. 
2. The perſons who are ſuppoſed to behold 
What in the acts of tragedy. 
3. The ſong between the acts of a tragedy 
4+ us of a ſong in which the company 
in the ſinger. 
ny 5 i : CHOSE. 


cRRTSTEN DOM. /. 


| CHRISTIANITY. 2 


e HR 


CHOSE. The deter tenſe, from To chorſe. 
cHO SEN. The participle paſſive, © from To 


= cbooſe o9ſe Shakeſpeare. 
. 2 2 A bird which fre- 
8 by the Bacon. 


CHOULE. . The crop of a bird.” Brown. 
To CHOUSE. v. a. To cheat; to trick. Swift. 
CHOUSE. , 
1. A bu 3 2 tool. Hyudibras. 
2. A trick or ſham, 


CHRISM.. /. {xpit;ac, an ointment} Un- 


guent; or unction. Hammond. 
cHRT SOM. . [See cusiau.] A child that 

dies within a month after its birth. L. 
To CHRYSTEN. v. a. [chmrenman, Sax. 

1. To baptize; to initiate into chriſtianity by 

Water. | my 

2. To name; to denominate. Burnet. 
[from Chrift and dom. ] 

The collective body of chriſtianity. 
CHRI'STENING.. /. [from the verb.] The ce- 

remony of the feſt Initiation into. 


Bacen 
| [cbriftianus, 1 A pro- 


CHRISTIAN. | 
feſſor of the religion of Chriſt. Tillotſon. 
9 a. | Profeding the religian of 


CHRI'STIAN-NAME. f. The name given at 


the font, diſtin from the gentilitious name, 
or ſurname. 
CHRI'STIANISM. /. fe [chriflianiſmus, may, 
1. The. Chriſtian be. 
2. The nations profeſſing chriſtianity. f 
chretiente,, won] 
The 


To CORLITIANIZE. v. v. 4. [from ee 
To make chriſtian. Dry 

CHRTSTIANLV. ad. [from cbriſtian.] Like 
a chriſtian. 

CHRISTMAS. . [from Cbrift and maſs.] The 
day on which the nativity of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour is celebrated. 

CHRISTMAS-BOX. /. A box in which little 
preſents are collected at Chriſtmas. 0. 

CHRIST's THORN. /. A plant. 

CHROMATICK. a. [xp@j4c, aw 
Is Keing to colaur. = 
2. to a certain "_ ancient 

- « muſick, _ Arburbnot. 


CHRO/NICK. 1 92 


chronica. diſterper is 
length, oppoſed to acute. 


CHRO'NIQLE, fe. [cronique, French. ] 
1. A regiſter or account of events in order of 
time. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A hit Spenſer, Dryden. 
To CHRO'NICLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To record in chronicle, or hittory. 
2. To regiſter; to record. Shakeſpeare. 
CHRO'NICLER, . [from cbrenicie. 
1. A writer of chronicles. 
. 2+. A hiſtorian, 


3 


Raleigh. 


CHRONOGRAM. fo [x' and 75d. | 
An inſcription, including the date of any 
action, .- I have lived twenty-ſeven 
Pars. 


Hooker. 


CHU 
CHRONOCRAMMA'TICAL. 2. Belonging 
to a chronogram. 
CHRONOGRAMMATIST. /. A writer of 
chronograms. Addiſon. 
CHRONOL.OGER. hb x2bro;y and 67. 
r He that ies or explains the 
ſcience of computing paſt 17 Holder. 
Relating to the doctrine of — 2. 
CHROQNOLO'GICALLY. ad. | from chrang- 
logical. ] In a chronological manner; accord- 
ing to the exact ſeries of time. 
CHRONO'LOGIST. /. One that ſtudles or ex» 
plains time. Lacie. 
CHRONOLOG Y. xtr, time, and 
N, doctrine.] The ſcience of computing 
6 _ adjuſting the E 3 * J 
ONO'METER. /. [x, ger. 
An inſtrument for 55 exact menſuration of 
time. 


Derbam, 
CHRY'SALIS.. [from xi, gold. J An. 


a, or the firſt apparent change of the mag- - 
4 hers. F 


got of any ſpecies of inſets, _ 
CHRY'SOLITE., J, Ire, an MDS«] A 
— ſtone of a wg tt: a caſt of 


Woodward 
uus, green. | A petrions 


lour approaching to green. 


Reus xxi. 20. 


 CHUB, /. [from cop, 2, great head, ]* A river- 


fiſh, The chevin. 


Waltcn. 
 CHU'BBED. a. [from cbab. ] Vig-headed like 


a chub. 
To CHUCK. v. . To make a nail like'a ben. 


To CHUCK. Us fs > 
Is 2 young. Dryden. 
2. To give a W W 
CHUCK, /. 
1. The voice of a hen. » 9 
2. A word of endearment. 
CHUCK-FARTHING. /. A play, a which 
the money falls with a chuck into the hols 
beneath. Arbuthnet. 


To CHU'CEKLE, V. N. Lebaecten, Dutch, ] 2 


laugh vehemently. 
To CHU'CK LE. v. & ¶ from cbucks] 
1. To call as a hen. 


2. To cocker; to fondle, — 
CHU RET. . Forced meat. Bacon. 
CHUFF. /. A blunt clown, L*Eftrangs. 
CHU'FFILY. ad. Stomachfully. Clarif. 
CHU'FFINESS. /. [ from cba y. ] Cloumiſhneſt. 
CHU'FFY. a» from chuff. | Surly; fat. 


* M. /. [chom, Armatick.] A chamber. fel- 

ow. 

CHUMP. /. Toms heavy piece of wood. Mor. 

CHURC cince, Saxon, aB. 
1. The af ive body of chriſtians, Hooker. 
2+ The body of chriftians adhering to one 
particular form of worſhip. Watts. 
by The place which chriſtians conſtcrate ta 

e worſhip of God, Hooker. Shakeſpeare. 

To CHURCH. v. . To perform with any ons 
the office of returning thanks, after any _ 
deliverance, as childbirth, 

CHURCH-ALE. /. [from church and ale. ] A 

Wake, 
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wake, or feaſt, commemoratory of the dedi- 

cation of the church, - Carew. 
CHURCH-ATTIRE. ſ. The habit in Which 

men officiate at divine ſervice. : 
CHU'RCHMAN. ſ. [church and man.] 

1. An ecclefiaſtick ; a clergyman. Clarendon. 
2. An adherent to the church of England. 
CHURCH-WARDENS. /. Officers yearly 
" Choſen, to look to the church, church- yard, 

and ſuch things as belong to both; and to 
obſerve the behaviour of the pariſhioners. 
2 f Cocbel. Spenſer. 
CHU'RCHYARD. . The ground adjoining 
the church, in which the dead are buried; a 
cemetery. | Bacon. Pope. 
CHURL. ſ. [ceonl, Saxon.]J 
1. A ruſtick ; 'a countryman.. Dryden. 
2. A rude, ſurly, ill-bred man. Sidney. 
3. A miſer; a niggard. Shakeſpeare. 
- CHU'RLISH. a. [| from chburl.] 
1. Rude; brutal; harſh ; auſtere z uncivil. 
2. Selfiſh ; avaricious. 1 Sam. 
3. Unpliant; croſs-grained; unmanageable; 
as, a churliſp ſoil. Goldſmith, Bacon. Mortimer. 
4. Intractable; vexatious. Cra . 
CHU'RLISHLY. ad. | from cburliſþ.] Rudely ; 
brutally. TH Howel. 
tality ; ruggedneſs of manner. cclus. 
CHURME. /. A confuſed ſound; a noiſe. Bac. 
CHURN. /. The veſſel in which the butter is, 
by agitation, coagulated. Cay. 
To CHURN. v. n. [lernen, Dutch. ] l 
1. To agitate or ſhake any thing by a violent 
motion. . ; Dryden. 
2. To make butter by agitating the milk. 
CHU'RRWORM. /. [from cynn, Sax.] An 
inſe& that turns about nimbly; called alſo a 
fancricket. \ 2 753 + s. 
CHYLA'CEOUS. a. [from chyle.] Belonging 
to chyle. ES ape Fleyer. 
CHYLE. ſ. [x.] The white juice formed 
in the ſtomach by digeſtion of the aliment. Arb. 
CHYLIFA'CTION. ſ. [from cbyle.] The act 
or proceſs of making chyle in the body. 


CHYLIFA'CTIVE. a. Having the power of 


making chyle. g 
f CH OE TICR. as xi Noe, and welk. ] 
HFlaving the power of forming chyle. Arbuth. 


CHY'LOUS. a. [from chyle.] Conſiſting of 


chyle. Arbutbnot. 
84 a. [ chymicus, Latin. ] 

1. Made by chymiſtry. Sh Dryden. 

2. Relating to chymiſtry. Pope. 


* * 


1. The ſcar remaining after 4 wound, Shak; 
2. A mark; an imprefſure, Shakeſpeare, 
CICATRISANT. /. [ from cicatrice.] An ap- 
plication that induces a cicatrice. | 


— 


Z CICATRTSIVE. 42. from cicatrice.] Having 


the qualities proper to induce a cicatrice. 
CICATRIZA'TION. /. [from cicatrice.] 
1. The act of healing the wound. Harvey. 
2. The ſtate of being healed, or ſkinned over. 
To CICATRIZE. v. a. [from cicatrix.] To 
apply ſuch medicines to wounds, or-ulcers, ag' 
_ ſkin them. 5 Quincy. 
CI'CELY. ſ. A fort of herb. | 
CICHORACEOUS. 4. [cichorium, Latin.] 
Having the qualities of ſuccory. Fleyer. 
To CYCURATE. v. 2. To tame; to reclaim 
from wildneſs. N Br:wn. 
CICURA'TION. ſ. The act of taming or re- 
claiming from wildneſs. Ray. 
CIDER. ſ. [cidre, Fr. fidra, Ital.] | 
1. Liquor made of the juice of fruits preſſed, 
2. The juice of apples expreſſed and fer- 
mented. - Philips. 
CI'DERIST. . A maker of cider. Martimer. 
CIDERKIN. . [from cider. ] The liquor 
made of the groſs matter of apples, after the 
cider is preſſed out. Mortimer, 
CIE RGE. ſ. [Freich.] A candle carried in 
proceſſions. | | 
CILIARY. a. [cilium, Latin.] Belonging to 
the eyelids. ay. 
CILTCIOUS. a. [from cilicium, hair- cloth, 
Lat.] Made of hair. Brown, 
CIME'LIARCH. ſ. [from u«qumnd'eyn;.] The 
chief keeper of things of value belonging to a 
church, * ' Dia, 
CIMETER. ſ. [cimitarra, Spaniſh. ] A ſort of 
ſword, ſhort and recurvated. Dryden. 
CI'NCTURE. ſ. [cin&yra, Latin. ] 


1. Something worn roun Pope. 

2. An incloſure. Bacon. 

3. A ring or liſt at the- ttom of the 

ſhaft of a column. ” "Chambers 
CI'NDER. /. [ceindre, Fr. 

1. A mals ignited and quenched. Waller. 


2+ A hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 
CI'NDER-WOMAN. 7 /. [cinder and woman. ] 


CINDER-WENCH. $ A woman, whoſe trade 
is to rake in heaps of aſhes, and gather cin- 
ders. Arbuthnit. 


CINERA'TION. ſ. [from cineres, Lat.] The 
reduction of any thing by fire to aſhes. 

CINERIT'TIOUS, a. [einericius, Lat.] Having 
the form or ſtate of aſhes. Cbeyne. 

CINE'RULENT. 2. Full of aſhes. 


CHY'MICALLY. ad. [from chymical.] In a CINGLE. J. [cingulum, Latin,] A girth for a 


. chymical manner. | 

CHY'MIST. /. [See Cyym18TzyY.] A profeſ- 
for of chymiſtry ; a philoſopher by fire. Pope. 

CHY'MISTRY. ſ. Philoſophy by fire. Arbuth. 


CIBA'RIOUS. 4a: [cibarius, Lat.] Relating to 


food 


orſe > 5 

CI'NNABAR. /. [cinnabaris, Latin.] Cinna- 
bar is native or factitious: the factitious ein- 
nabar is called vermilion. The particles of 
mercury uniting with the particles of ſulphur, 
compoſe cinnabar. Newtone 


CI'BOL. fe [ciboule, Fr.] A ſmall fort of CINNABAR of Antimony, is made of mercury, 


ONION. : Mortimer. 
CI'CATRICE, or C1cATRIX» A. Icicatrix, Lat.] 


* 


ſulphur, and crude antimony. 


CINNAMON. /. Ceinnamemum, Latin.] The 
| | | fragrant 


See. enters 


— 
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CINQUE. re] 

CINQUE- fon . ab feu euille, Fre] A kind 
of five-leaved cloyer. _ 

CINQUE-PACE. . [cinque fas, Fr) A Kind 
cf grave dance. Shakeſpeare. 

CINQUE-PORTS. / [cinque ports, French. ] 
Thoſe havens that lie toward France. The 

| cinfus- rts are Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Haſt- 
ings, Winchelſea, Rumney, and Hithe ; ſome 
of which, as the number exczeds five, muſt be 
added to the firſt inſtitution. Coxpel. 

CINQUE-SPOTTED. a. Having five ſpots. Sb. 
CION. 7. Len, Or ſcion, French. ] 
1. A ſprout; a ſhoot from a plant. Hemel, 


2. The ſhoot engrafted on a ſtock, Bacon« ' 


CI'PHER. \ [chifre, Fr. cifra, low Lat: 
1. An LA Ge th FOIL hs by which ſome 
number is noted; a figure, as 1, 2+ 
2. An arithmetical mark, which, ftanding 
for nothing itſelf, increaſes the value of the 


other figures, as, 10, ten. Sout h. 
3. An intertexture of letters; his box is 
marked with a cipher, 2 Pope. 


4. A character in general. Raleigb. 
5- A ſecret or occult manner of writing, or 
the key to it. Donne. 
To CI HER. Us un. [from the noun· To 
iſe arithmetick. | 

To CYPHER. v. a. To write in occult cha- 


racters. Hayward. 
7 CYRCINATE. . 4. Leircino, Latin. J To 
make a circle. Bailey. 


CIRCINA'TION.. /. An orbicular motion. 
CIRCLE. f. [circulus, Latin. ] | 
1. A line continued till it ends where it be- 


gun. Locke. 
2. The ſpace included in a circular line. 

3. A round body; an orb. Iſaiah. 
4. Compaſs; incloſure. Shakeſpeare. 


5. An aſſembly. . the principal 
perſon. Wy | Pope. 
6. A company, . Aden. 
7- Any ſeries ending as it begins. Bac. Dryd. 
8. An inconcluſive form of argument, in 
which the foregoing propoſition is proved by 
the following, and the following inferred from 
the foregoing. Watts. 
9. Circumlocution; indirect form of words. 

Fletcher. 
10. CixcL xs of the German Empite. Such 
provinces and principalities as have a right to 
be preſent at diets. 

To CIRCLE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To move round any thing. Bacon. 
2. To incloſe ;. to ſurround. Prior. 
3. To confine; ; to keep together. Digby. 

To CIRCLE. v. n.. To move circularly. 

CIRCLED. a. Having the form of a circle ; 
round, Shakeſpeare. 

Cl . . [from circle. ] A —_ an 


Pope. 
ct LING: particip. 4. Circular; round. 
CIRCUTT, Je (circuit, Fr. circuitus, Latin. 


I, eee 


: 


Arbuthnot. 


"IN 
2. The 3 incloſed i in a circle. Anion. 
3. Space; extent, meaſured by travelling 


round. Hooker. 
4. Aring; adiadem. Shakeſpeares 


5, The viſitations of the judges for holding 


aſſizes. avies. 
To CIRCUIT. ». 3. Ts move circularly. _ 
CIRCUITE'ER. /. One chat travels «cls 
with the judges of aſſize. 
CIRCUT'TION. /. [circuitio, Latin. N 
1. The act of going round any thing. 


2. Compaſs ; maze of argument; compre- 
henſion. Hookers © 


cr RCULAR. #4. [circularis, Latin. ] 
I. Round, like a circle; 3 by 
circle. penſer. Addi + oy 
2. Succeſſive to itſelf ; 10 55 returning. 
3. Vulgar ; mean; cireumforansous. Dennis. 
4. CIRCULAR Letter. A letter directed to 
ſeveral perſons, who have the ſame intereſt i in 
ſome common affair. - 
5. CixcuLas Sailing, is that performed on 
the arch of a great circle. 
CIRCULA'RITY. /. [from circular, 17 A cir- 
_ cular form. Brown. 
CYRCULARLY. ad. [ from circular. ] 
1. In form of a circle. - Burnet. 
2. With a circular motion... Dryden. 
To CYRCULATE. v. n+ [from- Dn, To 


move in a circle. Denham. 


To CYRCULATE. v. a. To put about. 
CIRCULA'TION. J. en circulate. ] - 
1. A motion in a circle. Burnet. 
2. A ſeries in which the ſame order is always 
- obſerved, and things always return to the _ 
ſtate. Soi 
3+ A reciprocal exchange of meaning. Hookers 
CTRCULATORY. /. [from circulate.] A 
chymical veſſel, in which that which. riſes 
from the veſſel on the fire, is collected and 


| Cooled in another fixed upon it, and falls toon. 


again, 
CIRCUMA'MBIENCY. |. from circumam- 
Bient.] The act of encompaſſing. Brown. 
CIRCUMA'MBIENT.. as. [circum and ambiog 
Latin.] Surrounding ; encompaſſing. 
To CIRCUMA'MBULATE. v. n. [circum 
and ambulo, Lat. ] To walk round about. 
To CIRCUMCT'SE. v. a. [ circumcido, Lat.] 


- To cut the prepuce, according to the law 
given to the Jews. Sxvi - | 


CIRCUMCT'SION, /. [from circumciſe· 
rite or act of cutting otf the foreſkin. 


To CIRCUMDU'CT. w. 4. [circumduce, La 8 
| li 


To contravene ; to nullify. Ay 
CIRCUMDU'CTION. /. [from circumdu. 

ny Nulliſcation; 31 cancellation. 

A leading about. 

CIRC 'MFERENCE. /. [circumferentia, Lat, 
1. The periphery ;. the line including an 

_ ſurrounding any thing. Nexoton. 

2+ The ſpace incloſed in a circle. Milton. 

3 The external part of an orbicular body. 

4. An orb; a circle, Milton. 
To CIRCUMFERENCE, 1. 4. Tack include 
in a circular ſpace. 
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CIRCUMFEKENTOR. }. [from e 


An Inftrutneht uſed in 
ſuring angles. 

CI'RCUM LEX. ſ. [circumflexus, Lats] 9 — 
accent uſed to regulate the pronunciation of 
- fyllables, including or participating the acute 
and 


Hol. 


gtave. 
CIRCUMFLUENCE. J. An incloſure of wa- 


CIRCUMFLUENT. a. [circumfluens, Lat.] 
Flowing round any thing. 


ing, — e er 


2 g. Pope. 
CIRCU'MFLUOUS. 2. mg * ] 


Environing with waters, Pope. 


| CIRCUMFORA'NEOUS.. 4. We, wakets, 


Lat.] Wandering from houſe to houſe. . 
To CIRCUMFU'SE. v. 4. [circumfuſus, Lat.] 
To pour round. Bacon. 


_ CIRCUMFU'SILE. 2. [circum a res þ efilis, Lat.] 
That which may be poured rou 


any ding: 
CIRCUMFU SION. . The act of FE + an 


7 CIRCU'MGYRATE. v. 4. [circum and 


„Lat. ] To roll round. Ray. 
ee MGYRA'TION. /. [from circumgy- 
rey, The act of running round. 

MJA'CENT. a. [cirenmjacen, Lat.] 
ng round any thing. 


CIRCOMPTIO . Lelrcumitum, Lat.] The 
act of goin rand, | 
_ CIRCU ML IGATION. /. J. [circumligo, Lat.] 


1. The act of bindin round. I 
2. N bond with which any thing is encom- 


ecm oev- ron. [cireumboeutlo, Lat.] 


1. A Circuit or compaſs of words ; nn. 

i It. 
2. The ufe of indirect expreſſions. L' Eſtran. 

CIRCUMMU'RED. a. fre and murus.] 
Walled round. Shakeſpeare. 

CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE. 2. That which may 
be failed round. 

To r VIGATE: | v. as [circum 
nav To fail round. 


 CIREUMNAVIGA'TION. , The act of 


failing round. Arbutbnot. 
. TOR: J. One that fails 


CIRCVMPLICA'TION. J. [dircumplico, Lat.] 
1. TH act of enwrapping on every fide. 
wk ſtate of being enwrapped. 
CIRCUMPOLAR. 2. [from circum and 

9855 Round the pole. 

OST'TION. /. [from circum and 


boy.” The act of | any . 
1. 
CIRCUMRA'STON, I. [clrconrafs Lat —4 


The act of ſhaving or paring round 
emen . | [circum and rote, 
The act of whirling round like a whieel. 
To er. CUMSCRIBE. wv. as [circum and ſeri- 


2 Latin. 


2 incſoſe in certaln lines or boundaries. 


o hound; to limit; to confine. Southern. | 
CIRCUMSCRIPTION A. [ circum 284. The 
p — of 


cular or mag 


e * ** * 
« A 
$7 * 
* * 
was WS 4 
"Y 


2. Limttation; W Shakeſpeare. 
CI RCUMSCRIPTIVE. a, [from circum. 
85 Incloſing the ſu cies. Grew. 
CIR WEE. . circumſpeFum, Lat.] 
—— attentive; watchful. Boyle, 
CIRCUMSPE'CTTON. /. {from dren.) 
Watchfulneſs on every fide 3 caution ; 
ral attention. | Che 
CIRCUMSPE'CTIVE. 2. [ circumſpe&tum, 
Latin, ] Attentive ; vigilant ; cautious, 
CIRC SPECTIVELY. 1 [ from circum- 
of eFjve. | Cautiouſly ; vigilantly. 
CUMSPE'CTLY., ad. {from rene. 5 
Watthfully ; vigilantly. 
cIRCoMSRte NESS./. [from circumſ 21 
Caution; vigilance, Watts 
CI'RCUMSTANCE. | + [circumſtantia, Lat.] 
1. Sothething apf t or relative to a fact. 
; South, 
2+ Accident ; ſomething adventitious. Dav. 
3. Incident; event. Clarendon. 
Condition ; ſtate of affairs. Bentley. 
To CIRCUMSTANCE. v. «. To place in a 
particular ſituation, or relation to the things. 
Denne. 
CIRCUMSTANT. 4. [circumſtans, Lat. ] 3 | 
CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL. a. [circumflnt by 
low Lat. 8 
1. Aceidental; not eſſential. | Soutb. 
2. Incidental ; caſual. Donne. 
el Full of ſmall events; detailed. Prior. 
CUMSTANTIA'LITY. J. The append- 
age of circumſtances, 
CIRCUMSTANTIALLY. ad. 83 circum- 
| ftantial.} 
Is ©5715 200g to clicitſtinee ; not eſſen- 
Ut | | Glanville. 
nutely ; exactly. ; Broome. 
To n v. a. [from Cir- 
1. Teta, 
1. To place in particular circumftances. Bram. 
2. To repreſent with particular circumſtances. 
3. To place in a particular condition. Szif!. 
To CIRCUMVA'LLATE. v. 4. Icircumvallo, 
Lat.] To incloſe round with trenches or for- 
tifications. 
CIRCUMVALLA'TION. J. [from circun- 


Vallate.] a 
1. The art or at of caſting up fortifications 
round a place. Watts. 
2. The fortification thrown up round a place 
deſieged. Howel. 
CIRCUMVE'CTION, /. [circumveFio, Lat.] 
1. The a of carrying round. 


2. The tate of being carried round. 
To CIRCUMVENT. Us fs [circumwvento, Lat.] 
To deceive; to cheat. Knelles. 
CIRCUMVENTTON. / [from circumvent.] 
1. Fraud; impoſture ; cheat. Collier. 
2. Prevention; pre- occupation. Shakeſpeare. 
To ——— VEST. Vs a. | circumwvrſii 75 2 
o cover round with a garment. ottone 
CIRCUMVOLA'TION. / [circumvelo, Lats] 
act of flying round. , 
To CRRCU VE. ©. 4. Ceircumvolvs, 
I To roll round. Glanvilie. 
44 CIRCUM- 


cations 


mvv 
Janville. 


\CUM- 


c 1 T 


CIRCUMVOKY"TION. , [civcumvolatu, 


Latin. 
7. The act of rolling round. a 
2. The thin 171. round another. Wilkins. 
CI'RCUS. þ [crew Lat. ] An open 1 or 
CIRQUE, area for ſports. 
eu Je Leia, Lat.] A caſe; a —.—7 
commonly. the incloſure of a tumour. 


CI'STED. 4. [from . ] Incloted ; in a ciſt, or 


bag. 

CI'STERN. . [cifterna, 1043.3 g 
3s. receptacle of water for domeſtick uſe. 
1 A reſervoir; an incloſed fountain. | 

3. Any watery * Sbaleſpeare. 


CI'STUS. ſ. [Lat.] Rockroſe, ö 
CIT. . fe contra from citigen. An inha- 
bitant of a city; low tow . 


TAD EL. /. [cita elle, French. ] A fortreſs ; 


a caſtle. Dryden. 
CITAL. J. [from cite. ] 
1. Reproof ; impeachment. Sbaleſpeare. 


2. Summons; citation. 

CIT ACTION. ſ. [citatio, Latin.] 

1. The calling a perſon before a judge. 
2. 1 from another author. 
3+ The paſſage or words quoted. Watts. 

4+ Enumeration ; mention. Harvey. 
CITATORY. a. [from ts cite. ] Having 

power or form of citation. | Ayliffe. 


. To CITE. v. a. [ citog Latin. ] ' 


1. To ſummons to anſwer in a court. 
2. To enjoin; to call upon another authori- 


tatively. Prior. 
3. To quote. Hooker. 
CI'TER. /. [from cite. ] , 
1. One who cites into a court. 
2. One who quotes; a quoter. Atterbury. * 
CITE'SS, ol [from cit.] A city woman, Dryd. 
232 


1. 2 Latin-] A kind of 
Mac 


harp. . 
CITIZEN. citoyen, French. 
1. A Matenla 2 city. , 
2. A townſman z not a gentleman. Shaksp 
* An inhabitant. Dr 
CITIZEN. a. Having the qualities of a ad. 
en. Shakeſpeare. 
CITRINE; 2. [citrinus, Lene] Lemon co- 
. loured. + rem. Flyer. 
CI'TRINE. /. ſ. [from citrinus, Latin. ] A ſpe- 


cies of cryſtal of an extremely pure, clear, and 


fine texture, generally free from flaws and ble- 
miſhes. Our jewellers cut ſtones for rings out 
of it, which are generally miftaken for to- 
pazes. Hill. 
CI'TRON-TREE. J. [from citrus, Latin. ] 
One fort, with a pointed fruit, is in great 
eſteem. Miller. Addiſon. 
CITRON-WATER. J. Aqua vitz, diftilled 


with the rind 5 citrons. Pope. 
CITRUL. . ion. 5 
CITY. ,. Ccit, 5 # 
1. A large collection of houſes and inhabit- 
ants. Temple. 


2. In che Engliſh law. A town corporate, 
Cote. 


that hath a biſhop. 
>: The inhabitants of a certain city. Shakeſp» 


CEA 
orTv. 4. Relating to the city. Shakeſpeare, 
CIVET. /. [ cierte, Fr. ] A perfume from | the 
civet cat. The civet, or civet cat, is a little 
ne 
front is more pointed, his claws leſs 
ous, and his cry different. Bacon. 
CIVIC. 4a. [civicus, Lat.] Relating to civil 
honours ; not military. _ Pope. 
CI'VIL. 4. [civilis, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to the community; political. 
Hooker. Sprat. 
2. Not in anarchy ; ; not wild. Roſcommon. 
3. Not foreign; inteſtine ; a civil war. Hacon. 
4+ Not ecclefiatical ; the "clergy are ſubject to 
the civil power. 
5. Not natural ; a natural and civil hiſtory of 


X 6. Not military; the civil power gave way to 
martial law. 


7. Not criminal; he was purſued by a civil | 


action, as for a debt, not by a criminal in- 
- ditment, as for a robbery. © 

8. Civilized ; not barbarous. Spenſer. 

9+ Complaiſant ; civilized ; gentle ; well _ 


10. Grave ; ſober. e. 
11. Relating to the ancient conſular or impe- 
rial government ; as, civil law. 
CIVFLIAN. /. [ civilis, Lat.] One that prafeſſes 
: the — the old 2 law. Bacon. 
CIVTLITY. /. [from eivil.] 
1. Freedom from barbarity. Davies. 


2. Politeneſs ; complaiſance ; elegance of be- 

haviour. Clarendon. 

3+ Rule of decency ; practice of politeneſs. 
To CFVILIZE. v. 4. [from civil, ] To re- 


claim from ſavageneſs and brutality, 
CF'VILIZER. . 


. [from civilize.] He that re- 
claims others from a wild and ſavage life. 
CI'VILLY. ad. [ from civil. 
1. In a manner relating to government. 
2. Politely; complaiſantly; without rude- 
neſs. Collier. 


Bacon. 


3. Without gay or gaudy colours. 


CIZE. J. [from inciſa, Latin. ] The quantity | 


of any thing, with regard to its external form. 


ret. 
CLACK. . [ Hateben, German, to rattle. 


1. Any thing that makes a laſting and im- 


noiſe, Prior. 


portunate | 
2, The CLack of a Mill. A bell that rings 


when more corn is required to be put in; or 

that which ſtrikes the hopper, and promotes 

the running of the corn. 
To CLACK. Vs Ns [from the noun. ] 

1. To make a chinking noiſe, 

2. To let the tongue run. 

CLAD. part. pret. Clothed ; inveſted ; garbed. 
To CLAIM. v. a. [from clamer, Fr, S AIR 
of right; to require authoritatiy 

CLAIM. J. [ from the verb.] 
1. A demand of any thing as due. 


2. A title to any privilege or paſſeſſion in the 
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CLATMABLE. a. That which may be de- 


manded as due. 
CLAIMANT. ſ. [from A} He chat de- 
_— any thing as Oy” detained by an- 


CLAIMER. . [from clin. He that makes 
a demand. 
g To CLA'MBER. ©. 1. To climb with gif 
culty. Sbateſpeare. Ray. 
Jo CLAMM. v. u. [clæmian, Saxon.] To 
clog with any glutinous matter. 
CLAMMIN ESS. /. [from clammy.] 'Viſco- 


fity ; viſcidity. Moon. 
CLAMMx. as [from clamm. ] Viſcous ; 3 glu- 
tinous. 8 Bacon. Addiſon. 


CLA'MOROUS. 4. [from clamour.] Voci- 


ferous; noiſy. Hooker. Swi ift. 
CLA'MOUR. h. [clamor, Lat.] Outcry; noiſe; 

exclamation z vociferation. King Charles. 
To CLA'MOUR.: v. n. To make outcries; to 

exclaim ; to vociferate. Shakeſpeare. 
CLAMP. /. [clamp, French. ] | 
1. A piece of wood joined to another. 

2. A quantity of bricks. Mortimer. 


tables are commonly clamped. Moxon. 
CLAN. ſ. [Haan, in the Highlands, ſignifies 

children. ] 

I. A family; a race. Milton. 

2. A body or ſect of perſons. Swift. 
CLA'NCULAR. 2. [clancularius, Lat.] Clan- 

deſtine; ſecret. Decay ef Piety. 


CLANDE'STINE. a. [clendeftinus, Lt.] Se. 
Blackmore. © 


eret ; hidden. 
CLANDE'STINELY. ad. [from W 


Secretly; privately. Swift, - 
CLANG. ſ. [clangor, Latin. ] A ſharp, ſhrill 
noiſe, Milton. Dryden. 
To CLANG. v. n. [clango, Lat.] To clatter; 
to make a loud ſhrill noiſe. Prior. 
CLANGOUR. 1. Lelanger, Latin.] A loud 
ſhrill ſound. Dryden. 
CLANGOUS. a. [from iclang.] Making a 
clang. Brown. 


CLANK. /. [from clang.] A loud, ſhrill, 
ſharp noiſe. Spe&ater, 
Jo CLAP. Vs As (clappan, Saxon. ] 


1. Toſtrike together with a quick motion. Job. 


2. To add one thing to another. Taylor . 
3. To do any thing with a ſudden haſty mo- 


tion. XY WEN Pr ior. 
4. To celebrate or praiſe by clapping the 
hands; to applaud. Dryden. 


5. To infect with a venereal poiſon. Wiſemar. 
6. ToCL ar up. To complete ſuddenly. Heavel, 
To CLAP. Vs Ho 
1. To move nimbly with a noiſe. Dryden. 
2. To enter with alacrity and briſkneſs upon 
any thing. 
3. To ſtrike the hands together in applauſe. 
Epilogue to Henry VIII. 
rene ay [from the verb.] 
_ ud noiſe made by ſudden evllifion; 
© 4 ſudden or unexpected act or motion. 


3. An exploſion of thagder. | 1 Hakewill. 
4. An act of applauſe. | Addiſon. + 


Shakeſpeare, 


rn” 


5. A e infection. Pepe. 

6. The nether part of the beak of a hawks 
CL PPER. /. [from clap.] 

1. One who claps his hands. 

2. The tongue of bell. Addiſen. 

To CLAPPERCLA'W, v. 4. "ox clap and 
clawo.) To tongue beat, and ſcold. 

CLA'RENCEUX, or Cr.a xENc1zvux. /. The 
ſecond king at arms: ſo named from the 
Dutchy of Clarence. 

CLARE-OBSCURE. ſ. [from clarus, bright, 
and CO Lat.] Light and ſhade in paint. 
ing. Pope. 

LA RET. / fe [clairet, Fr.] French wine. 

CLA'RICORD. " [from clarus and chorda, 
Latin. ] A muſical inſtrument in form of a 
ſpinette. Cbamberi. 

CLARIFICA'TION. /. [from clarify. ] The 
act of making any thing clear from impuri- 


ties. Bacon. 
To CLARIFY. v. a. [<larifier, French. ] 

1. To purify or clear. Bacon, 

2. To brighten; to illuminate. South. 


CLARION. . [clarin, Span.] A trumpet. 
To CLAMP, v. a. [from the noun.] Ends of | 


S enſer. Pape. 


CLARITY. . [clarte, French. ] Brightneſs; 


ſplendour. Raleigb. 
CLA RV. ſ. An herb. | Bacon. 
To CLASH. v. n. [kletſen, Dutch. ] 
1. To make a noiſe by mutual colliſion. 
| Den bam. Bentley, 
2. To act with oppoſite . or contrary 
direction. South. 
3. To contradict; to oppoſe. Spectater. 
To CLASH. v. a. To ſtrike one wing againſt 
another, 
CLASH. 1 
I. A noiſy collifion of two bodies. Denham. 
2. Oppoſition ; contradiction. Atterbury. 
E . [clef e, Dutch.] 
A hook to any thing cloſe. Addiſon. 
8 8 embrace. Shakeſpeare, 
To CLASP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhut with a claſp, Hool er. 
2. To catch and hold by twining. Milton. 
3. To incloſe between the hands. Bacon. 
4. To embrace. | Smith. 
5. To incloſe. Shakeſpeare. 
CLA'SPER. /. [from claſp. ] The 2 or 
threads of creeping plants. R 


day. 
CLA'SPKNIFE. ſ. A knife which folds into. 


the handle, 
CLASS. ſ. [from c/affis, Latin. ] 
1. A rank or order of perſons. Dryden. 
2. A number of boys learning the ſame leſ- 
ſon. - Watts. 
3. A ſet of beings or things." 
To CLASS. v. a. To range according to ſome 
ſtated method of diſtribution. Arbutbnot. 
CLA'SSICAL, or Cassie x. a. Ielaſſicus, Lat.] 
1. Relating to antique authors. Felten. 
2. Of the firſt order or rank. Arbutbnct. 
.CLA'SSICK. ſ. An author of the firſt rank. 
.CLA'SSIS, ſ. [ Latin.] Order; ſort; body. 
To CLA T TER. v. u. [clarpunge, a a rattle, 
Saxon -] | To 
Is 


Addiſon. 


CLE 


1. To make 

-  norous bodies frequently together. Dryden. 

2. To utter a noiſe by being ftruck together. 

3. To talk faſt and idly. © Decay Piecy. 
7: CLA'TTER. Vs As 

1. To ſtrike any thivg ſo as to make it found. 


Milton. 
2. To diſpute, jar, or clamour. Martin, 
CLA'TTER. 2 from the verb.] 
1. A rattling noiſe made by frequent collifion 
of ſonorous bodies. | x 
2. Any tumultuous and confuſed noiſe. B. Jon. 
CLA'VATED. as [ clavatus, Lat.] Knobbed. 
W: vodwwar d. 


 CLA'UDENT. 2. [claudens, Lat.] Shutting ; 


incloſing. 
To CLAUDICATE. v. . [claudicy, Latin. ] 
To halt. 
CLAUDICA'TION. . The habit of halting. 
CLAVE. The preterite of cleave. 
CLA'VELLATED. a. [clavellatus, low Lat.] 
Made with burnt tartar. A chymical term. 
CLA'VER. /. [clzpn, Saxon. _ 
CLA'VICLE. ſ. | clavicula, 
collar bone. Brown. Wiſeman. 
CLAUSE. ſ. [clauſula, Latin. ] 
1. A ſentence; a ſingle part of diſcourſe ; 
ſubdiviſion of a i larger ſentence. Wow. 
2. An article, or particular ſtipulation. - 
CLA'USTRAL. 4. [from clauſtrum, 1 
Relating to a cloyſter. Ayliffe. 


CLA'USURE. ſ. [clauſura, Latin.] Confine- . 
ment. Geddes. 


CLAW, ſ. [clapan, Saxon. ] 


1. The foot of a beaſt or bird, armed with 


ſharp nails, 
2. A hand, in 3 
To CLAW. v. a. [clapan, — 
bak 


Spenſer. Garth, 


1. To tear with nails or claws. _ 
2. To tear or ſcratch in general. Hudibras. 
3. To tickle, 1 
4. To CLaw off» To ſcold, L'Efrange 


CLAW BACK. . A flatterer; a wheedler. 
CLA'WED. 4. [from claw. ] Furniſhed or 
armed with claws. / Grew. 
CLAY, ſ. [clai, Welch. ] Unctuous and tena- 
 cious earth. Waits. 
T1 CLAY. Us As To cover with clay. 
CLAY-COLD., 3. Cold as the unanimated 
earth, Rawe. 
CLAY-PIT. ſ. A pit where clay is dug. 
CLA'YEY. a. Conpiſting of clay. Derbom. 


CLA"YMARL. ſ. [clay and mar l. | A chalky 


clay, Mortimer. 
CLEAN. a. Iclæne, Saxon. ] 

1. Free from dirt or filth. Spenſer. 

2. Chaſte; innocent; guiltleſs. 

3- Elegant; neat; not unwieldy 3 not in- 

cumbered. Maller. 

4. Not leprous. Leviticus. 


CLEAN. ad. Quite ; 5 perſeRAly z fully; com- 
H 


oo ex. 
To CLEAN. Us 4. To fas from dirt. 
CLEANLILY. ad; In a cleanly raanner. 
CLEANLINESS. , [ from cleanly. ] 
1. Freedom from dirt or filth, Addiſon. 


noife by knocking two ſo- 


2. To purify from guilt. 


CLEAR. 4s 
5, 1 The 


"CLE 


2. Neatneſs of dreſs ; purity. Sichen 1 
CLE'ANLY. a. [from clean.]! 1 
1. Free from dirtineſs; pure in che pero ' 72%, 
2. Thit which makes cleanlineſs. Pr, 
4 Pure; immaculate. 
Nice; artful. Lang. 
CLEANLY. ad.[ from deg] 
CLE'ANNESS. ſ. [from clean. 


1. Neatneſs; m from filth. 

2. Eaſy exaQtneſs ; * natural, unla- 
boured correct neſs. | 7 
3. Purity; innocence. 


To CLEANSE. v. 4. "IEF Saxon. 
1. l I. 

| Proverbs. . 
3. To free from noxious humours. Arbuthn. 
4+ To free from leproſy. - Mark. 
5. To ſcour. Addiſon. 

CLE'ANSER. /. Lelænrehe, Saron.] That 
which has the quality of evacuating, or puri- 
fying the body. Arbuthnot, 

[clair, French; clarus, Latin. ] 

1. Bright; tranſpicuous; pellucid; tranſpa- 

rent; not opacious. Denham. 

2. F ree from clouds; ſerene; as a clear day. 

3. Without mixture; pute; unmingled. 

4+ Perſpicuous z not obſcure z not 8 


5. 3 evident; undeniable; a clear 
root. ; a . 4 

6. Apparent; manifeſt; not hid. Hooker, 
7. Unſpotted ; * guiltleſs ;. chable ; a 
clear character. Ek al pearc. Pepe. 
8. Unprepoſſeſſed; impartial. Sidney. 
9. Free from diſtreſs, proſecution, or imputed 
guilt; the ſuſpected perſon is now clear. Gay. 
10. Free from deductions or incumbrances 3 
a clear eſtate. Cullier. 
11. Vacant; unobſtructed; a clear paſſage.” 


Shake are. Pope. 
12. Out of debt. ape 5 


13. Unintangled; at a fafe 1 
danger. . 
14. Canorous; ſounding diſtinctly. 

15. Free; guiltleſs. Suſan. 
CLEAR. ad. Clean; quite ; completely. L Er. 
To CLEAR. v. a. 

1. To make bright; to brighten. Dryden. 

2, To free from obſcurity. Boyle. 

3- To purge from the Dx of guilt ; 

to juſtify. Haywards 

4. To cleanſe. Shakeſpeare. 

5. To diſcharge; to remove any incum- 

brance. Wilkins. A&diſon. 

6. To free from any thing offenſive, or ob- 

ſtructive. Locke. 

7. To clarify; as, to clear liquors. 

8. To gain without deduction; as, he clear- 

ed ten pounds by his bargain. Addiſon. 

9. To diſmiſs from a port after cuſtoms paid. 

10. To obtain diſmiſſion from a port. 

To CLEAR. v. . 


S bakeſpeare. Norris. 


2. To be diſengaged from wann or 


entanglements. 7 
. CLE 


CLEARANCE. A certificate that. a ſhip CL 
© has been e at the cuſtomhouſe. 


CLEARER: J. Brightener ; purifier ; en * 


CLEARLY. ad. [from clear.) 
1. ] ay 1 | 


7. Withoutreſerye ; 2 ſubterfoge.” Dv. 
CLE'ARNESS. .. jo from clear. ] 


1. Tranſparency; brightneſs. | Bacon. 
2. Splendour; luſtre. Sidney. 
3» Diſtinctneſs; perſpicuity. Addiſon. 


4. Freedom from all imputation of ill. 
CLEARSIGHTED. as [| clear and fegbr.] 
Diſcerning ; judicious. - - Denham. 
To CLE". STARCH. Ve ds | clear and 
1 To ſtiffen with ſtarch. Addiſon. 
LE. VE. v. LO pret. I clave, particip. 
clouen. ¶ cle opan, Saxon. ] 

Is To adhere ; to ſtick ; to hold to. Jeb. 
*- To ynite aptly ; z to fit, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To unite in concord. Hooker. Tnolles. 
4. To be concomitant. Hocker. 
To CLEAVE. v. a. preterite, I clove, I clave, 


FI cleft j part. paſſ. claven, or cleft, [ cleopan, 
Saxon. 


Ss To divide with vielencs; to ſplit. | 
Milten. Bluckmore. 


2. To divide Deuteronomy. 
1 Ks apa 1 Shakeſpeare. P 
1. 40 part alu to Co 
. To ſuffer diviſion, 2 


CLEAVER. /. [from cleave.) A butcher's 
inſtrument to cut animals into joints. Arbuth. 

CLEES. ſ. The two parts of the foot of beaſts 
which are cloven-footed. 

CLEF. /. from clef, key, French.} A mark 

dt the beginning of the lines of a ſong, which 
E is to 


| Chambers. 
LIFT. part. paß. [from cleave] _ 


CLEFT. . {from — 
1. A ſpace made by the ſeparation of parts; 
A 2 crack. Woodward. 
1 farriery.] Clcfts appear on the boughs 
of the paſterns, and are cauſed by a harp and 
malignant humour, Far. Dif. B. 85 
Jo CLEFTGRAFT. v. a. L and graft.] 

a To engraſt by cleaving the ftock of a tree. 
CLEMENCY. J {clemence, Fr. clementia, Lat.] 
Mercy ; remiſſion of ſeverity. - Addiſon. 
CLEMENT. 4. { clantens, Latin. ] 


gentle; merciful. | 
7 CLEPE. v. a. cljpian, Sax. ] To call. Sb, 


Y 


CLERGY. clerge, ** The 
body of 4 ſet apart o oy J 


nation for - 

the ſervice of "752 wad Shakeſpeare. 
CLERGYMAN. . A. man in holy orders; 
not a laick. Swift, 

CLERICAL. 4. Lale, Laine] Relating to 


* 


the clergy.  Bacins 


Mild; 


* 0 C LT 


ika. + [le [clopue, Saxony} GH 


1 e ee outh, 
3.4 man empye under another as a writer, 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. A petty wiiter bn publick offices. 
3. The é who reads the reſponſes to the 
the church, to direct the reſt. 

9 KSHIP. J. [from clerk, ] 
. Scholarſhip. 


S The office of alk of any kind 


CLEVE. ) At the beginning or end of the 


CLIF. 4 name of a place, denotes 
CLIVE. ſe to be ſituated on a rock or hl. 
CLEVER. 4. 


5.5 — 2 Kilful. 

f a uſt ; a py 26 z commodious. Pope. 
ell. ſhaped 1 Arbuthnet, 
iR F. 2 P {from clever 1 Dexterouſly; 
fitly ; handſomely. Hudibfas. 
CLE'YERNESS. 5 from clever. ] Dexterity; 


cle 3 clj pe, Saxon. ] : 
wound upon a 3 Roſcommon. 
- 4 guide; a direction. Snmilb. 
To CLEW. V. . To clew the Sails, is to raiſe 
them, i in arder to be ſurled. 
To CLICK. Vs its [ clicken, Dutch. ] To make 
a ſharp, ſucceſſive noiſe, Gay. 
CLIYCKER. /. [from click.] A low word for 
the ſervant of a ſaleſman. 
CLI'CKET. „ The knocker of a door. 
CLYENT. /. [clicns, Latin. ] 


1. One who applies to an advocate for counſd 


Addiſon, 


2 defence. Taylor. 
A dependant. Ben Jonſin. 
CLIENTED. participial a, Supplied with 
elients. Carerv. 
| CLIENTE'LE. 4 ( clientela, Latin.) The 
condition or of a client. Ben Fonſen. 
CLTIENTSHIPp. J. [from client.] The con- 
dition of a client. .D 35 
CLIFF. ſ. [clizus, Latin; clip, Saxon. 
rock; a rock. 45 


CLIFT. /. "The ſame with CI Ir r. Spenſer. 
CLIMA'CTER. f. [xajuaxrig.] A certain 
progreſſion of years, ſuppoſed to end in a dan- 
gerous time. Brown. 
CLIMACTERICAL. 2 3. [from climadter. | 
CLIMACTE'RICK., Containing a num- 
ber of years, at the end of which ſome great 
"change i is 8 to befal the body. Pope. 


1. A ſpace upon the lebe of the earth, 
meaſured from the equator to the polar circles; 
in each of which — the longeſt day is half 
an hour longer. From theè polar circles to the 
pales climates are meaſured by the increaſe of 

a month. * 

+ A region, or tract of land. Dryden. 
To-CLYMATE. v. 2. To inhabit- Shakeſps 
CLUYMATURE. /. The ſame with climate. 
CLYMAX. + It -] Gradation; aſcent; 

a figure in orich, by which the ſentence 

riſes gradually. Dryden. 
To CLIMB. v. n. preterite, climb, or climbed 

participle, 


Dryden. 
bakeſps 
nate. 

aſcent; 
entence 
Dryden. 
limbed ; 
rticiples 


eL 


ite, cond Be heb [eliman, Gas 
To aſcend up any amuel. 
To 1 B. 2 a. To aſcend. Prior. 
CLUMBER, /. [from climb, ] 
1, One that mounts o ſeale any place; a 


mounter; a riſer, Carew. 
2. A plant that creeps upon other ports. 
timer. 


3. The name of a particular herb. Miller. 

CLIME. /. [from climate.] Climate; — 
tract of earth. Milton. Atter 

To CLINCH. v. a+ [ ay Saxon. ] 

1. To hold in hand with the fingers bent. Dry. 
2. To contract or double the fingers. Swift. 
3. To bend the point of a nail on the other fide. 
4. To confirm; to fix; as, to clinch an ar- 

ment. 

CLINCH. /. [from the verb. J A pun; an 
ambi guity. oyle. Dryden. 

CLINGHER. . ¶ from di clinch. | A cramp 
a holdfaſt. P 

To CLING. v. n. preter. I clung; particip. 
I bave clung. [klynger, Daniſh. 
1. To hang upon by twining round. B. Jon. 
2+ 'To dry up; to conſume. Shakeſpeare. 

web nb 4. [from cling.] - Clinging ; ad- 

eſive. 
CLINICAL} a. Lab, to lie down. ] One 


CLINICK. J that keeps the bed with infir- 
mĩty. : Taylor . 
To CLINK. v. n. To utter a ſmall, interrupted 
noiſe, Prior. 


e [ from the verb.] A * ſuc- 
e . [French.] . 


care. 
To Gif v. 4. eres Saxon. 

1. To embrace, by throwing wy arms round. 

Sidney. Ray. 

2. To cut with ſheers, Suckling, Bentley. 
3. It is particularly uſed of thoſe who diminiſh 
coin. Lac te. 

4. To curtail; to cut ſhort. Addiſon. 
„ To confine 3 z to hold,  Shokeſpeare. 
CLIPPER, . One that debaſes coin by cut. 


ting. g Addiſon. 
CLIPPING, The part cut or en off. Locke. 
CLIVER . An herb. 6 Miller . 


CLOAK, ” [lach, Saxon. ] 
1. The outer garment. | Pope. 
2. A concealment. „ Peter. 
To CLO AK. Ve UG. ; 
1. To cover with a cloak, 7 
2. To hide; to conceal. Spenſer. 
CLO'AKBAG. ſe from cloak and bag. ] A port- 
manteaug 7 which clothes are carried. Sh. 
CLOCK. 1. acc, Welſh, ] 
1. The Lale which l. the hour. 
2. It is an uſual expreſſion to ſay, Mcbat is it 
of the clock? for What n ir? Or, ten 
clock, for the tenth hour. 
: The clock of a rocking z the flowers or 
n 


verted work about the ankle. wit. 
KER. /. An artificer whoſe. 
 feflian. is to make — | Der Han. 


'ELO 
eigens won. emu. weights o 
ci . [clu's, Saxon.] 


1. A lump of earth or clay. Ben 2 
2. A turf; the ground. South. 
3. Any thing vile, baſe, and earthy. Milton, 


4+ A dull fellow; a dolt. D 


7 CLOD. v. . {from the noun.] To ga- 


ther into concretions; to coagulate. Afiltane 
To CLOD. v. a. To pelt with clods. 


CLO'DDY. 4. [from cd. 


1. Conſiſting of earth or clods ; | earthy. 

2. Full of clods unbroken. Mortimer. 
CLO'DPATE. . [cd and A ſtupid 

fellow ; a dolt3 a r 


clLODPATED. a. [from A 2 ö 


thoughtleſ;. thnot. 
CLO'DPOLL. J. A thickſcull; ia =. 
Te CI. OG. v. 4. [from log. ] 
1. To load with ſomething chat may hinder 
Motion. . 
2. To hinder; to obſtruct. 
3. To load; to burthen. Pros 
To CLOG. Vs No 4 - 
1. To coaleſce; to adhere,  Emwlyn. 
2. To be encumbered or impeded. 
CLOG. /. ¶ from the verb.] 
1. Any incumbrance hung to hinder motion. 


Milton. 


2. A hindrance; an obſtruction. Donne. 
3. A kind of ſhackle. 


4. A kind of additional ſhoe worn by women 


to keep them from wet. 


5. A wooden ſhoe. Harvey. 
CLO'GGINESS. /. J. [from doggy. ] The ftate 
ol being clogged. 

CLO'GGY. 4. [from clog. ] That which has 
the power of clogging up. Boyle. 

CLOTSTER./. [claupren,Sax. clauftrim, Lat. j 

1. A religious retirement. Davies. 
2+ A periſtyle ; a piazza. 

To CLO TER. D. As [from the noun, } To 


hut up in a religious houſe z to immure from 
the world, Bacon. — 4 
CLO'ISTER AL. 4. Solitary; retired. Waltan. 


CLOTSTERED. part. a. [from chifter.] 
1. Solitary; inhabiting cloiſters. Sbaleſp. 
2. Built with periftyles or piazzas. Wotton. 
CLOTSTRESS. ſ. | from c/oj he er.] A nun. 
CLOMB. pret. of to climb. c. 


with viſcous matter, Mortimer. 
To CLOSE. v. a. [clos, Fr. clauſus, Latin.} 
1. To ſhut; to lay together. Prior. 
2. To conclude; to finiſh. ate. 


3. To incloſe; to conſine. Shakeſptare. 
4- To join; to unite fraftures. | Addiſon. 
To CLOSE. Us Ne 
Is To comes; 50 his its own parts toge- 
ther. Numbers. Bacon. 
2. To CTLosx upon. To agree upon. Temple, 
3. To CLosx with. 5 come to an agree 
4. To CLosk in with. F ment wich; to unite 
with Shakeſpeare. South. "Newton, 
CLOSE. /. [ from the verb. ] 
1. Any thang hut; without outlet. Bacan, 
2. A 
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2. A ſmall field incloſed, > Carew. 
3. The manner of ſhutting: © | chend. 
4. The time of ſhutting up. Dryden. 


-£ A grapple in wreſtling, Bacon. Chopin. a 


A pauſe or ceſſation. . 

A concluſion or end. 4 A Hilton. 
cls. a. from the verb. 1 
Is Shut Kg Wilkins, 


2. Without vent; ; without inlet; private. Dry. 
3. Confined ; ſtagnant; cloſe ar. Bacon. 

4. Compact; ſolid; choſe wood. | . Burnet. 
F. Viſcous "glutinous. Wilkins. 
: 6. Conciſe; : brief; a cloſe ſtyle. Dryden. 
* Immediate ; without any intervening diſ. 


* 
* 


0 _ or ſpace. Ben Jonſon. Pope. 
1 7% one to another. Shakeſpeare. 
arrow ; as a cloſe alley. 


y ef Admitting ſmall diſtance. * * eee 
11. Undiſcovered. 1 
12. Higden; ſecret; not revealed. le. 
13. Having the quality of 1 truſty. Sh. 
25 14. Cloudy; fly. * Shakeſy cares 
; Without wandering ; ; attentive. - Locke, 
1h. Full to the point; home. Dad 
KRetired; ſolitary. | 
ye 18. Secluded from communication. 
19. Dark; cloudy ; not clear. 
CLO'SEBODIED. a. Made to fit the roy ex- 
CLO'SEHANDED. 2. Covetous. * 
CLO'SELY. ad. [from claſe. ] 


1. Without inlet or outlet. © Boyle. 
2. Without much ſpace intervening; nearly. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| 4. Secretly ; tak Carew. 
» Without deviation. Dryden. 
CLO'SENESS. . [from clsſe.] | 
7+ The ftate of being ſhut. Bacon. 
2. Narrownels ; ftraitneſs. 

on Want of air, or ventilation, Sevi 

4. CompaQneſs ; ſolidity. Ben. 


5»; Recluſeneſs ; ſolitude j retirement. Shak. 
6. Secrecy; privacy Collier. 
. Covetouſneſs; fly avarice. Addiſon. 

8. Connection; ;dependance. South. 
CLO'SER./. [from bebe. JA Biber; a concluder. 
CLOSESTOOL. J. A chamber implement. 
CLOSE T. f. [from cloſe.] 

1. A ſmall room of privacy and retirement. 


2. A private repoſitory of curioſities. Dryden. 


To CLOSET, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſhut up, or conceal in a cloſet. Herb. 
| 2. To take into acloſet for a ſecret interview. 
re Wy Swift. 
CLOSH. .. A diſtemper in the feet of cattle, 
CLO'SURE. /. [from cloſe. ] | 

1. The act of ſhutting up. 
2. That by which any thing is cloſed or ſhut. 


Pope 
„The parts inclofing ; incloſure. Sba 
f 5 a? 09 end. 55 
CLO T. /. Concretion ; ; grume. 
To CLOT. Vo ta F 
1. To form clots; to hang together. Phils, 
2. To concrete; to coagulate., . Philips, 
CLOTH. 4 ory claths. or clothes. Leos, Sax.] 


Boyle. 885 


Bacon. 


c 0 


1. Any thing woren for deefs"or 
2. The piece of linen ſpread upon uy table, 
1. The canvaſs on which Pictures are deli. 
mY ated, Dryden. 
4. In the plural. Prefs; habit; garment; 
veſture. Prohounced clo. Temple. 


. The covering of a bed. 
babe clothed, or clad, Lad rg ] 
"Fo. £0 inveſt with garments ; to cover with 
* dreſs. Addi * 
2. To adorn with dreſs. Ray. 
3. To inveſt ab with clothes, Dryden. Watts, 
4. To furnith or provide with 1 
a 1. Loa cloth.] A maker of 
Graunt, 
CLOTHING. ſ. [from to clothe.] Dreſs; 
veſture ; garments. Fairfax, Swift, 


a One Who trims the 


Priar. 
part. 1 


 Hakewill, 

CLO'TPOLL. : Prone and | poll. ] 
Is Thick(ſc | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Head, in * Shakeſpeare. 


To CLO'TTER. Ve ts | klotteren, Dutch, ] To 
concrete; to coagulate, / den. 
CLO Our v. 9+ [from cle. Fal of clots; con- 


Harvey. Mortiner. 
A CLOUD. hb 
P I. The dark collection of yapours in the air. 
Grew. Roſcommon. 
2. The veins or Rains i in ſtones, or other bodies. 
3. Any ſtate of dbſcutity or darkneſs. Waller. 
4. Any thing that ſpreads wide ſo as to inter- 
rupt the view, as a multitude. Atterbury. 
To CLOUD, Vs. As [from the Noun. ] 
1. To darken with clouds. Pope. 
2. To obſcure; to make leſs evident. 

; 3» To variegate with dark. veins, Pope. 
To CLOUD. v. 3. To grow cloud y. 
CLO'UDBERRY. Jo [from cloud and berry. ] 

A plant, called alſo knotberry. 
CLO'UDCAPT. a. Topped with clouds. Sh. 
CLOUDCOMPELLING, a. An epithet of 

Jupiter, by whom clouds were ſuppoſed to be 
Collected. Waller. 
CLO'UDILY. ad. (et Heady. ] 

1. With clouds; dark! ; 
2. Obſcurely ; not er cdpafly. Speaſer. 
CLO/UDINESS. f. [from cludy.] 


1. The ſtate of being covered with clouds; 
' darkneſs. : Harvey. 
2. Want of brightneſs. 8 Boyle, 
CLO'UDLESS. 4. Tan; cloud. ] EE, un- 
clouded ; luminots, - | Pope. 
CLOU'DY. a. [from cloud. 
1. Obſcured with clouds. Exodus. 


2. Dark ; obſcure; not'intelligible. Watts. 
2 Gloomy of ok; not 9575 5 not cheerful. 


| Spenſer . 
1 Marked with ſpots or veins. | 
CLOVE. the preterite of cleave. 
nes! VE. . 4 . 
„K en N. „ from Ternate- 


The fruit or ſeed of a large tree. Brown. 
2. Some of the parts into which garlick ſe- 
parates. Tate. 
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Watts. 


jeerful. 


penſer. 


© 3+ To join awkwardly together, 


e Lu 


CLOVE-CILLFFLOWER. BS: [rm its 
ſmelling like cloves.] A flower. 
CLO'VEN. » pret. from 2 Waller. 
CLOVEN. I 80725. cloven, and fort 
CLO'VEN- HOOFED., & or 1] Having the 

. foot divided into two parts. 
VER. — — 

1. A Shakeſpeare. 
2+ A fem fn — is to live 7 


2 a. [ from clover. 9 ch 

4 

LOUGH. . I clough, — A cliff. 
— 4. 42 commerce. ] An allowance 
every hundred weight for the 
he oy — that the commodity may bold 
out weight when fold by retail. 
CLOUT. ho clur, Saxon. } 
1. A cloth for any mean uſe. Swift. 

- 2» A patch on a ſhoe or coat. 


3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at 


| Which archers ſhot. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ An iron plate to an axle-tree. 

T CLOUT. Us 4. { from the noun. ] 
1. To patch ; to mend coarſely. Milton. 
2. To cover with cloth. Ale. 


CLO'UTED., particip. 4. Congealed coagu- 
lated; for pert R 2 


CLO'UTERLY. as Clumſy ; awkward, 
CLOWN. ſ. [lown, Saxon. ] 
1. K ruſtick; 5 a churl. Sidney. 
2. A coarſe jl|-bred man, Spectator. 
CLO'WN . . [from clown. ] II 8 
churli ſhneſ L'Eftr e. 
CLO'WNISH. 4. from clown. 
1. Confiſting of ruſticks or-clowns. Dryden. 
2. Coarſe; rough ; rugged. Spenſer. 
3. Uncivil ; ill-bred, Sbale eſpeare. 
4. Clumſy j ungainly. 5 e 
CLO'WNISHLY. ad. Coarſel 


CLO'WNISHNESS. / — chown 
1. Ruſticity ; * SINGH . = 


2. Incivility; brutality. 
CLOWN's MUSTARD. . An herb. 
T» CLOY., V. d. [ enclouer, French. ] 
1. To ſatiate; to fate; to ſurfeit. Sidney. 
2. To firike the beak together. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To nall_ up guns, by itriking « ſpike into 
the touch-hole. 


CLO'YLESS. 4. non eley.] That which can- 
not cauſe ſati Sate 


COTE L. [from cloy.] 2 re- 
tion. 
CLUB. clev , 

1. Nr E Web] Spenſer. 


2. K ODEON, 

3. The ſhot or dividend to be paid. L'Eftr. 
4 An aſſembly of good-fellows. Dryden. 
5. Concurrenee ; contribution; joint charge. 


Hudibras, 
To CLUB ©, . [from the noun.] 
1. To contribute to common expence. 


2. Toj join do one effect. Dryden. Xi . 
. To pay i «common reckon 


Pope, + 


COA 


el vpn Abr. 4. [club and bead.) Moving 
a thick head. Derbam 
* h bn ] The law of 


CLUBRO'OM. /. 
in which 4 club or company aſſembles, 


. To CLUCK. v. n. [cloccan, Saxon. ] To call 


- chickens, as a hen. Ray. 
1 [from lump- ] a por os 


Raye 
CLU*MSINESS. ſ. [from clumſy.] Awkward- 
- neſs; ungainlineſs ; want of dexterity. Celhier. 
CLUMSY. 4. [ lompſeb, Dutrh, ſtupid. Awke 
ward ; heavy ; artleſs ; unhandy. Ray. 2 
c 


| CLUNG, The preterite and participle of | 
7 CL VNG. 9. . Ichngan, Saxon. } To Ss 


- as wood does. 
CLUNG. 4. ſclungu, Saxon. ] Wafted with 
leanneſs. | 


CLU'STER. clypren, Saxon. 
1. A — . of things 1 the ſame 
kind growing or Joined together. Bacon. Den. 
2+ A number of animals gathered together. 

. Mil. 
3. A dody of collected. A. 

To CLU'STER. v. . To grow in bunches. 


To CI. Us TER. v. 4. To collect any thing in- 
to bodies. 
CLU'STER-GRAPE, f. The ſmall black 
grape, called the currant. A 
To CLUTCH. 2. 2. 
WP e 
- 2. To contract; to Voabte + — LE 
CLUTCH. þ [from the verb. 
- 1+ The gripe; graſp; ſeizure. * 
2. The paws ; the talons. L' Eftrangee 


Jo Hands. Tri a = | 


b To CLUTTER. Vs N. [from 4 noun.] 71. 


make a noiſe or buſtle. 


CLY'STER, . [Xr J An injection in- 


to the anus. As- but brot. 
To COACE'RVATE. VU. 4. [ coagervo, Lat.] 
Io heap up her. Bacon. 
COACERVA ON. 4. [vet coacervates ] 


The act of heaping, - Bacon. 


COACH. / 2 — French] A carriage of 
pleaſure, or ſtate. S idney. Pope. 


To COACH. v. 4. {from the noun. ] To carry 
Po 


in a coach, ope. 
COACH-BOX. /. The ſeat on which the driver 
of the coach fits. Arbutbnot. 
COACH-HIRE. J. Neun paid for the uſe of a 
hired coach. Spectator. 
CO'ACHMAN. I. The driver of a coach. 
To COA'CT. v. . To act together in concerts 


Shakeſpeare. 
COA*CTION, /. I coafius, Lat.] Compuliion ; 
force. Seuth. 


f T ' I. Having 


[club and room.) The room 


Shinner. 
CLUMSILY, ad. {from h. J Ag. 


m_— Ln — — 
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1. Having the force of reſtraining or impelling g 
compulſory. Raleigh. 
2. Acting in concurrence. Shakeſpeare. 

COADJU'MENT. /. Mutual aſſiſtance. 

COAD[U'TANT. a. Helping; co-operating. 


COADJU'TOR. . | 
. 1. A feilow-helper ; an aſſiſtant; an aſſo- 
ciate. . R : | : Garth. 
2. In the canon law, one who is empowered 
to perform the duties of another.. 
COADJU'VANCY, /. Help; concurrent help. 


1 Brown. 
COADUNT'TION. f. The conjunction of dif- 
ferent ſubſtances into one maſs. - Hale. 


To COAGME'NT, v. a. To congregate. Glan. 
COAGMENTA'TION. /. [from coagment.] 
Cdacervation into one maſs, Ben Fonſon. 
COA'GULABLE. a. [from ccagulate. | That 
which is capable of concretion. Bale. 
To COA'GULATE., VU, As [ coagulo, Latin, ] 
To force into coneretiuns. Bacon. Woodw. 
To COA'GULATE. v. n. To run intqconcre- 


tions. Boyle. 
COAGULA'TION., 1. [from coagulate. ] 
I. Concretion ; congelation, 2 


- 


2. The body formed by coagulation. Arbuth. 
COA'GULATIVE. a. | from coagulate.] That 
which has the power of cauſing concretion. Boyle. 
COAGULA'TOR. /. from coagulate.] That 
which cauſes coagulation. Afrbutbnot. 
COAL, he [ col, Sax. Rol, Germ. . | 
1. The common foffil fewel. Denbam. 
2. The cinder of burnt wood, charcoal. 
3. Any thing inflamed or ignited, Dryden. 
To COAL. Vs fo [from the noun. } 
I. To burn wood to charcoal. 
2. To delineate with a coal. 


Carew, 


COAL-BLACK. 4. [toal and black.] Black in 


the higheſt de 2 Dryden. 
COAL-MINE. ſ. [coal and mine.] A mine in 
which coals are dug. 


digging coals. vodwards 
COAL-STONE. /. A fort of cannel coal. 
COAL-WORK. . A coalery ; a place where 
' coals are found. Felton. 
CO'ALERY. . A place where coals are dug. 
. Es Mood ward. 
To COALE/SCE. v. n. [caaleſco, Lat.] 

1. To unite in maſſes. Newton. 
2. To grow together; to join. 22 
COALE'SCENCE, /. [from ccaleſce.] Concre- 

tion; union. 


' COALITION. fe '[coalitum, Latin. ] Union 


in one maſs or body. Hale. Bentley. 
CO'ALY. a. Containing coal. Milton. 
COAPTA'TION. /. fcon and apto, Lat.] The 
adjuſtment of parts to each other. - Boyle. 
To COA'RCT. v. a. [coarfo, Lat.] 
1. To ftraiten ; to confine. 
2. To contract power, Ayliffe. 
COARCTA'TION, /. [from coar#. 
1. Confinement ; reſtraint to a narrow ſpace. 
\ | Bacon. 


; P bilips. ; 


1 Mortimer. . 
COAL-PIT. J. [from coal and pit. ] A pit for 


88 
. Reſtraint of liberty . r Bramball 
COARSE. 4. r. f | 2 
Shakeſpeare. 


1% Not refined. 
2. Not ſoft or fine, 
3. Rude 1 uncivil. 


4+ Groſs ; not delicate. Thomſon, 
8. Inelegant; unpoliſhed. Dryden. 
» Unaccompliſhed by education. Ar buibnot. 


Mean; not nice; vile. Otway. 
CO ARSELV. ad. [from coarſe.] 
1. Without fineneis. BG, 
2. Meanly ; not elegantly, Brown, 
3. Rudely ; not civilly. Dryden, 
4. Inelegantly. Dryden, 
CO'ARSENESS. ſ. [from coarſe. ] 
1. Impurity ; unrefined ſtate. Bacbn. 


2. Roughneſs; want of fineneſs. 
3. Groſſneſs; want of delicacy, 
4. Roughneſs ; rudeneſs of manners. 
Meanneſs ; want of nicety, Addiſen. 
COAST. f. Lceſte, French. 
1. The edge or margin of the land next the 
ſea ; the ſhore. | Dryden, 
2. Side. | Newton. 
3. The CoAST is clear. The danger is over, 
Wo” Sidney. Dryden. 
To COAST. v. n. To fail cloſe by the ſhore. 
: Arbuthnot, 
To COAST. V. 0s To fail by. Addiſon. 
CO'ASTER. . He that fails timorouſly near 


the ſhore. ' Dryden. 
COAT. /. [cette, French. ] 
1. The upper garment. . Samuel, 


2. Petticoat; the habit of a bag in his in- 
fancy ; the lower part of a woman's dreſs. 
3+ Veſture, as demonſtrative of the office; 


as, a herald's coat. RO Hobel. 
4. The covering of an animal. Milton. 
5. Any tegument. Dierbam. 
6. That on which the enſigns armorial are 


To COAT. v. a. To cover; to inveſt. 
To COAX. v. a. To wheedle; to flatter. 
OT, | . L'Eftrange. Farquhar, 

CO'AXER. q. [from the verb.] A wheedler; 
a flatterer. , 5 0 

COB. /. The head or top. 

COB. /. A fort of ſea-fowl, Philips. 

CO'BALT.. . A marcaſite plentifully impreg- 
nated with arſenick., _ . Woodward. 

To CO'BBLE. Us d. [kobler, 2 ; 

1. To mend any thing coarſely. Shakeſpeare 

2. To make any.thing elumſily. Bentley» 

CO'BBLER. /. [from cobble,]J 

1. A mender of old ſhoes. N Aadiſen. 
2. A clumſy work man in general. Shakeſps 


5 Jo Any mean perſon. Dryaen. 
CO'BIRONS. /. Irons with a knob at the 
upper end. | Bacon. 


COBISHOP. /. A coadjutant biſhop. 

CO'BNUT. .. [cob and nut,] A boy's game. 

CO'BSWAN'. .. [cob, head, and ſtan.] The 
ö 4 : Ben Jonſon» 


S r. 
_ 


- COCCI- 


head or leading wan. 
CO'BWEB. 1. [ kopweb, Dutch. ] 
1. The web or net of a ſpider. 
a» Any ſnare or trap. | 


re. CO/CHINEAL. ſ. [ cochinilla, Span. 
inſe& gathered upon the opuntia, which in corn ; corn-roſe. Donne. 
| a red colour is extracted. Hill. To CO'CKLE. wv. a. [from cockſ?.] To con- 
ſon, CO'CHLEARY. a. | from cochlea, Lat. a tract into wrinkles, | Say. 
len. ſerew.] $crewform. Brown. COCK D. 4. [from cockle.] Shelled, or ture 
mots CO'CHLEATED. a. [from cochlea, Latin. binated. | Shakeſpeare. 
aye Of a ſcrewed or turbinated form. Woodward, CO'CKLOFT. ſ. [cock and left. Je The room 
COCK. f. [cocc, Saxon.] over the garret. | Dryden. 
| 1. The male to the hen. Dryden. CO'CKMASTER. g. One that breeds game- 
Wie 2. The male of any ſmall birds. Arbutbnot. cocks, i L' Eftrange. 
len. 3. The weathercock, that ſhews the direction CO'CKEMATCH. ſ. Cockfight for a prize. 
len. of che wind. Shakeſpeare. COCK NE. /. | ; 
4 A ſpout to let out water at will, Pope. 1. A native of London. Diorſet. 
cn. F. The notch of an arrow. 2. An effeminate, low citizen. Shakeſpeare. - 
6. The part of the lock of a gun that ſtrikes COCKPIT. J. 1 and ex i 0 
with the flint. | Grew. 1. The area where cocks fight. Hewel. 
; . A conqueror; A leader. Swift. 2. A place on the lower deck of a man of war. 
iſens 8. Cockerowing. | Shakeſpeare. | b Harris. 
9. A cockboat; a ſmall boat. Shakeſpeare, CO'CK'SCOMB. ſ. A plant; lobſewort. 
the 10. A ſmall heap of hay. [Properly cop.] CO'CKSHEAD. /. A plant; ſainfoin. 
den. N % Mortimer. CO'CKSHUT. /. The cloſe of the evening. 
tone 11. The form of a hat. Addiſon. CO'CKSPUR, /. Virginian hawthorn, A ſpe- 
ver. 12. The ſtile of a dial. Chambers. cies of medlar. 
den. 13. The needle of a balance. 6 CO'CKSURE. a. [from cock and ſure.] Conſid- 
dare. 14+ Cock on the' Boop. Triumphant ; exulting. ently certain. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
brot. N W e en en. Hudibras, CO'CKSWAIN. ſ. [coxgrpaine, Sax. ] The 
iſors To COCK. g. a. ¶ from, the noun.] officer that has the command of the coc 
near 1. To ſet erect; to hold bolt upright. Swift, Corruptiy Coxox. : 
den. 2. To ſet up the hat with an air of petulance. COCK WEED. /. A plant, dittander or pep- 
8 A Prior, perwort. N we 
el, 3. To mould the form of the hat. COC OA. /. [cacvital, Spaniſh.] A ſpecies of 
in- 4. To fix the cock of a gun for a diſcharge. Dry. palm- tree. The bark of the nut is made into 
. 5. To raiſe hay in ſmall heaps. Spenſer. cordage, and the ſhell into drinking bowls. 
ce; To COCK. v. n | The kernel of the nut affords a wholeſome 
oel. 1. To ſtrut; to hold up the head. Addiſon. food, and the milk contained in the ſhell a 
ſtone 2. To train or uſe fighting cocks. Ben Jonſon. cooling liquor. The leaves of the trees are 
hams COCK ADE. . [from cock. ] A ribband worn vſed for thatching houſes. This tree flowers 
il are in the hat. / twice or three times in the year, and ripens as 
ydens CO'CKATRICE. ſ. [cock and axren, Sax. many ſeries of fruits. Miller, Hill, 
a ſerpent. ] A ſerpent ſuppoſed to riſe from a CO'CTILE. a. ſ c:#ilis, Lat.] Made by baking. 
er. cockꝰs egg. Bacon. CO'CTION. /. [cofio, Lat. | The act of boil. 
var. COCK BOAT. ſ. [cok and _ A ſmall ing. | Arbutbnot. 
edler; boat belonging 20 a ſhip. ng". eb COD. A ſca fiſh 
CO'CKBROATH. ſ. Broath made by boiling CO DF 18 l. J. P N 
* a cock, 3 4 Harvey. COD. ſ. [codde, Sax. ] Any caſe or huſk in 
bilips» COCKCRO'WING. . [cock and crow. | The which ſeeds are lodged. Mortimer. 
1preg- time at which cocks crow; early morning. 7e COD. v. a, [from the noun.] To incloſe 
ward. ; 5 — Wd a Mark. in a cod. | Mortimer. 
| 0 R. v. a. | coqueliner, Fr.] To cade; CO'DDERS. /. [from cod.] Gatherers of peaſe. 
ſpearte to fondle, a [ 5 ö . Swift. / [ ] 5 Di. 
entleye COCKER. /. One who follows the ſport of CODE. /. 1 Latin. ] | 
I cockfighting. — 1. A book. 
adiſen. CO'CKEREL. ſ. [from cock. ] A young cock. 2. A book of the civil law. © Arbuthndt. 
babe p . Duden. CO DICIIL. ſ. [cedicillus, Latin.] An append- 
y den. COCK ET. ſ. A ſeal belonging to the king's age to a will. Prior. 
at the cuſtomhouſe ; likewiſe a ſcroll of parchment CODVLLE. ſ. [codille, Fr.] A term at ombre. 
Bacon. delivered by the officers of the cuſtomhouſe | Pope. 
merchants, as a warrant that their merchandiz To CO DLE. . d. [ coftulo, Lat.] To parboil. 
game. is entered. 4 | Cowel. Davies, CODLING. . [from to cadle.] An apple ge- 
]. The CO'CKFIGHT, . A match of cocks. Bacon. nerally codled. « 1,76, ee 
Jenſon. CO'CKHORSE. 2. [ cock aud borſe.] On horſe- COE FFICAC V. g. [con and rfficacia, Latin] 
f back; triumphant. ? Prior. The power of ſeveral things acting together. 
) on C0 CKLE. 4. [coguille, F 1.1 A ſmall teſta- R ; * Brown. 
. ceous fiſh, Locie. COEFFICIENCY, /. [con and cio, Latin. ] 
_ | T3 | Co- opera 


S 


are ſo called that have berries. 


eocerrRRObs. a: [nmatc and fro. ] Plants GOCKLE-STAIRS. + Winding or ſpiral 
uin fairs, Cham 
2 CO'CKLE. ſ. [coccol, Saxon.] A weed that 


"CDs 


Ts 


* 


cor 


3 che ſtate of aQing together t0 
ſome fingle end. m—_— 


COEFFICIENT. Jen and offiriens, Lat.] 
That which unites its actiog with the action 
of another. 
CO'ELIACK Paſſion. A Garthea or flux, 
5 wt ariſes from indigeſtion, whereby the ati- 
away little aitered. Quincy. , 
COEMPTION. . » {coemprin, Lat.] The act of 
| buying up the whole quantity of any thing, Bac. 
Cory AL, a. I from con and #gualis, Lat. ] 
E Shateſpeare. 
COEQUATITY. /. [from zoegual.] The ſtate 
of being equal, 
8 „ DV. d. Ceoerteo, Latin] To re- 
nz to in order by force. Cs 
corre, [from coerce. ] * 
1. That may be reſtrained. 
2. That ought to be reſtrained. + 
COF/RCION. /. [from coerce. ] Penal re- 
ſtraint ; KY Hale. Sruth. 
COERCIVE. a. [from coerce. ] 
1. That which the power of laying re- 


ſtraint. Blackmore. 
2+ That which has the authority of reſtrain- 
, ing by puniſhment. Hooker. 


COESSE/NTIAL. a. [c:n and efſintia, Lat.] 
Participating of the ſame eſſence - Hooker. 

COESSENTIALITV. . 1 coeſſential.] 
Participation of the ſame eſſence. 

COETANTEOUS. 4. {con and &tas, Latin. 
Of the ſame age with another. Brown. 

——— 4. [cen and æternus, Latin. ] 

Equally eternal with another. Miltin. 

COETERNALLY ad. [from coeternal,] In 

| te of equal eternity with another. 

COE ERNITY. /. [from coeternal.] Hav- 
ing exiſtence from eternity equal with another 
eternal being. Hammond, 

COE'VAL. . [coxwnr, Latin.] Of the ſame 
age. Prior. Bentley. 

cOEVAIL. h [from the adjeRive. ] A con- 


temporary. Pepe. 
VOUS. 4. [coevus, Latin. ] Of the ſame 
outh, 

To *OEXI'ST. v. n. [con and exit, Latin. 
To exiſt at the ſame py | 1 
| cokxrSTEN CE. + [from coexiſt. ] Exiſt. 
_ence at the ſame time with another. Grew, 
COEXISTENT. a. [from coexiſt, ] Having 


— 


Grew, 


CQEXTENSION. /. [from coextend.] The 
Kate ee eee paper | 2 


CO'FFEE-/.. LAratick.] They have in Turkey 
& drink called coffee, made of a berry of the 
ſame name, as black as ſoot, and of a ftrong 
ſcent, which they take, beaten into 5 

COFFEEHOUSE, „ fe and be, 5 

0 > ee 
houſe where coffee is 
CO'FFEEMAN. þ One Ra keeps a — 


4 


ex at the ſame time with another. 
COEXTE'ND. v. 4. [con and extendo, 
Latin. ] To extend to tlie ſame ſpace of dura. 
| tion with another. 


other. Hale. 


'COG 


| 2 
vered pot in «io 7 . The 10 


C FFER. [. cone, Son-] 


1. A cheſt generally * — 
ener. 7 0 


3. lin fortiſication.] A hollow lodgment ' 


acrols a dry moat. Chambers, 
To CO'FF ER, v. 4. To treaſure up in _= 


Bac 

CO'FFERER of the King's Houſebold, |, A 

principal officer of his majeſty's court, next 
under the comptroller. Corel. 
cOFFIN. . [ coffin, French.] 

1» The chet in which dead bodies are put 

into the ground. ngen Swift, 
2. A mould of paſte for a pye 

3. Cor rix of a berſe, is * whole hoof of 

the foot above the coronet, including the coffin 

bone.  F#Farrir's Dia, 
To COFFIN. Vd. To incloſe in a coffin, Donne, 
To COG. V. 4» ' 

1. To flatter ; to wheedle, Sholepeare. 

2. To obtrude by falſehood. ullotſon, 

3. Jo Cos a die. To ſecure it, ſo as to direct 

its fall. Sæuiſt. 
To COG. v. 8. To ſyeʒ to wheedle. Shake/, 
COG.f. The tooth of a wheel, by which it 

upon another wheel. 
To COG. . a. To fix cags in wheel, 
CO'GENCY, |. { from-cogent.} Force ; ag 


CO'GENT. @. [cogensy Latin, 1 Fare re- 
ſiſtleſs z convincing. Bentley, 
CO'GENTLY. ad. 3 cogent. ] With re- 
ſiſtleſs force; forcib | 
CO'GGER. /. [from r6.cage] 4 fatterer; « 
wheedler. 
n 7. Lcuegolb, J A little 
ſtone. Sinner. 
— pw a. [from cogito, Latin. ] What 
be the ſubje of thought. 
To Ci 'GITATE. V. Mo 1 Lat.] To 
think; to exerciſe the mi 
COGITATTION. þ. A [eogtatic, Latin. 
Is Thought; the 
2. Purpole ; reflection previous to action. 
3. Meditation Milton, 
COGITATIVE. 4a. [from cegito, Latin. 1 
1. Having the power of thought. Bentley, 
2. Given to meditation. "ps _— 
COGNA'TION. e. 10, . 
I, Kindred. | & . South, 
2. Relation; participation of the ſame nature, 
rotun. 
COGNISEF. /. [In Ro to whom a fine 
in lands or tenements is acknowledged, Cel. 


CO'GNISOUR. law, ] 1s he that 
L [bn laws] Jo be that paſſ 


eth or acknowledgeth a fine. 
COGNYTION.. / {cognitio, Latin.} Knvw- 
ledge ; tomplete conviction. Browne 
COGNITIVE. . from cognitus, Latin. 
Having the — 8 South. 
COGNIZ ABLE ſable, French, ] 
1. That falls unde judicial notice. 


+ Proper ta be tried; judged, or 


Jo That 


Loc he. ' 


of thinking. . 


- ma A = 


— — 


CoH 


( 


egen e 7 7 La- eee, ren.] 


2 yy ny pen RNA DAR 


COGNO'MINAL. a. [ cognemen, Lat. I Hav- | 


ing the ſame name. | rcon. 
COGNOMINA'TION, h [ cognomen, Lat.] 
1. A ſurname; the name of a family, 
2+ A name added from tap ant 
roton. 


cOUNOSCENCE. ) J. Lerxreſco, Lat.] Know- 


ledge. 
COGNO'SCIBLE, . [cognoſco, Lat.] That 

may be known. Hale. 
Te COHA'BIT. . 5. [cobabito, Latin. ] 


1. To dwell with another in the ſame 5. 
; outh. 
2. To live together as huſband and wife. Fiddes. 
COHA'BITANT. ſ. An aan con" of the 
ſame place, ay of Piety. . 


COHABITA'TION. . {from pars. ] 
1. The ate of inhabiting the ſame place with 


another. 
+ The ſtate of living together as married per- 
Tatlr. 


ſons. 
COHE'IR. . [cobeeres, Lat. ] One of ſeveral - 


among whom an inheritance is divided. Taylor. 
COHE'IRESS, ſ. A woman who has an equal 
ſhare of an inheritance. 


To COHERE. v. 5. [ebene, Latin.) 
1. To together. Woudwword. | 
2. To be well connected. . 
3. To ſuit; to fit. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ To agree. 

COHE'RENCE. 


COREFRENCY. | J. [eobarentia, Latin. ] 
1. That ſtate of bodies in which their parts 


cy i 
COHERENT. a. —— Latin. 
1. Sticking ther. 


toge 
2+ Suitable to ſomething elſe ; regularly ad- 


* ni 
» Conſiſtent ; not contradictory. 
COHESION, J [from cabere.] 
1. The act of ſticking together. — 
2. 2 ate of union. 2 i 
3. Connection; dependance. he 
COHE'SIVE. TO from cobere. ] That has the 


1—— of ſticking together. 
C 2 [from cobefue.] The 
quality of. being — 


To COHUBIT. v. 4. {cohibeo, Latin.] Tore- 

ſtrain; to hinder. + 

To COHOBATE. v. 4. To pour the diſtilled 
liquor upon the remaining matter, or new 
matter of the ſame kind, and diſtil it again. 

Arbutbnot. 

COHOBA'TION. /. [from cobobate. ] A re- 
turning any diſtilled liquor again upon what it 
was drawn from. Quincy. — 

COHORT, J. {cobors, Latin. a 


COL 
» A of ſ 
1. — t 


2. A body of warriours. 
COHORTA'TION. . Lerbertatio, why, 
Incitement. 
mos . [corffe, French. ] The . a 
Batons 
CO Y IFED. a. [ from coif. Tins & coif, 
CO'TFFURE. /. { coeffurs, Fr.] Hea 
COIGNE.. /. ¶ French. ] A corner. 
To COIL. v. 1 { cueiller, Fr.] To gather } inte 
& narrow compaſs. les 
C IL. FF | holleren, German.] ' 22 
1. Tumult; turmoil ; buſtle- Shakeſpeare. 
2. A rope wound into a ring. ä 
COIN. /. [coigne, Fr.] A corner; called often 
uin. Sbaleſpaare. 
IN. . [cuneus, Latin.] + 
"_ Money ftamped with a legal ——_— 
2. Payment of any kind. 
To COIN. v. 4. from the noun. on * 
1. To mint or metals for money. 
2. To forge any thing, in an ill ſenſe. uur. 
CONAOE. /. [from coin. ] 
1. The act or practice of coining money. 
2. Coin; money. Browne 
3. The charges of coining money. 
4+ Forgery ; invention. 
To COINCY DE, Us 1s [ coincido, Latin. 


1. 1 * 
2. To concur. f Artz. 
COYNCIDENCE, /. * 4 


1. The ſtate of ſever 1 Fas wa 
upon the ſame point. | 


2+ Concurrence ; of t — 
_ tendency -_ 


end. 


3. The accident by which two things bappea 


at the ſame time. 
COUNCIDENT. 2. [from coincide. ] 
1. Falling upon the ſame point. 
2. Concurrent; conſiſtent ; — 


COINDICA'TION ON {from con and indice,Lat. ] 


Many ſym ening the lame cauſe. 
COINER. v7 — coin. ] 32 
1. A maker of money; a minter. Swift. 


2. A counterfeiter of the king's ſtamp. 

3. An inventor. Camden. 
To CO'JOIN. aw. . [conjunge, Lat.] To join 
COI'STRIL, /. A coward hawk. Shake 
COIT. J. [ete, a die, Dutch. ] A 8 — 

at a certain mark. 

COUTION, ſ. | ceitio, Latin)! 
1. Copulation; the act of generation. 
2+ The act by which two bodies come tage · 
Breton. 


ther. 
COKE. /. 1 — — by | burnlag pic- 


coal under earth, and 2 
CO'LANDER. . — to ſtrain, bm A 

fieve — mixture is poured, and 
Which retains the thicker parts. May. 
COLA'TION, The art of filtecing or ſtrain- 


COFATURE. ; . [from colo, Latin. 
1. 8 ſtraiaint ; filtration. 


Nettes. | 


2+ The. 
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COL 


2. The matter ſtrained. ogg | 
COLBERTINE. ＋. A kind of hes worn by 
N women. Congre ve. 
 COLCOTHAR. ſ. A term in chymiſtry. The 
dry ſubſtance which remains after diſtillation. 


5 win 

COLD. 2. cold, Saxon.] * 9 5 
1. Not hot; not warm. Arbuthnot. 
2. Chill; having ſenſe of cold. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Having cold qualities; not volatile. Bacon. 
4. Unaffected; frigid; without paſſion; a cold 
friend. Aſcbam. Rowe. 
5. Unaffecting; unable to move the paſſions ; 
2 cold plea. : Addiſon. 
6. Reſerved ;-coy 5 not affectionate; not cor- 


dial; cold looks. Clarendon. 
7. Chaſte. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. Not welcome; cold news. Shakipe eare. 


9. Not haſty; not violent. 


10. Not affecting the ſcent ſtrongly. Shakeſp. 


11. Not having the ſcent ſtrongly affected. Sh. 
COLD. ſ. { from the adjective. 
1. The cauſe of the ſenſation of cold; the 
privation of heat. Bacon. 
2. The ſenſation of cold; chillneſs. 
3. A diſeaſe cauſed by cold; the obſtruction 
of perſpiration. 
COIL DLV. ad. [from cold.] 
Fo Without heat. 


2. 1 concern; . ; negli- | 


Sift. 
ee Want of Ll 
2. Unconcern; frigidity of temper. Hooker. 
4. Coyneſs; wat of jd of Pri Nor. 
5 4. Chaſtity cy. N . P pe. 
cdi. . {capl, Saxon.] Cabbage. 
COLEWORT. he -[caplpypr, Sax. ] ON” 


den. 


cock. 6 [coli ens, Latin. ] It acer 1 is a 


diſorder of the colon; but looſely, any diſor- 
* 'der of the ſtomach or bowels that is attended 
With pain. uincy. 
"CO'LICK. a. AﬀeQing the bowels. ilton. 
7. COLLA' PSE. D. N. Ccollapſus, Lat.] To 
' choſe ſo as that one fide touches the other. Arb. 
COLLA'PSION. foe [from collapſe. } 
r. The ſtate of veſſels cloſed. 
2. The act of clofing or collapſing. 
deen e fo [collare, Lat.] 
r. A ring of metal put round the neck. 
a wits harneſs faſtened about the horſe's 
« neck. Ri Shake re. 
3. The part of the dreſs that ſurrounds the 


4. flip 0 Cott an. To Atentangie bim- 
ſelf ſrom any engagementor difficulty. Hubberd, 
5. 4 Cort F Braun, is the quantity 
- bound up in one par ce. 
— COLLAR-BONE. ſ. [from collar and bene. ] 
be clavicle; the bones on each fide of the 
neck. | Wiſeman. 
To COLLAR. v. a. {from the noun. } 
1. To ſeize, by the collar; to take by the 
throat. 
2. * Cor T an beef, a der oh to roll 
as 3 


Shakeſpeare. Roſcommon. 


| Boyle. EY 


COL 
it up, and bind it hard and'loſe with a fring 
or collar, 

To COLLA'TE. v. a. [tollatum, Lat.] 2 
1. D C of the fame kind 
-with another. South, 
2. To collate books; to examine if nothing 
be wanting. | 
3. To place in an ecclefiaſtical beneſice. Atter. 

COLLA'TERAL. a. len and latus, Lat. 

1. Side to ſide. * e 
2. Running 

3. Diffuſed on either ſide. Milton. 
4. Thoſe that n e ANG Got 


anceſtor. Ayliffe. 


5. Not direct; not immediate. Shikeſpeare. 


6. Concurrent. — 
COLLA' TERALLY. ad. [from collateral. 8 

1. Side by ſide. | Wilkins, 

2. Indirectly. Dryden. 


3. In collateral relation. 

COLLA'TION. . 8 Latin.] | 
1. The act of conferring or beſtowing ; gift. 
2. Compariſon of one thing of the ſame kind 
with another. Grew, 
3. [In law. ] Collation is the beſtowing of a 


—— Cowel. 
4. A repaſt, 
COLLAT I'TIOUS.. 2. ella, Latin.] 
Done by the contribution of many. 


COLLA'TOR. g. [from collate. 
1. One that R N copies or manuſcripts. 


Addi iſons 
2. One who preſents to an eccleſiaſtical bene. 
fice, Avlife. 


To COLLAUD. v. 4. [ collaudo, Latin. ] To 
join in praiſing. Dic. 
CO'LLEAGUE. . Ccollega, Lat.] A partner 
in office or em 5 t. Milton, Swift. 
To COLLEAGUE. v. @. To unite with. 


Ts COLLE'CT. ». a. [ colletfum, Latin. ] 


1. To gather together. Watts. 
2. To draw many units into one ſum. 


3. To gain from obſervation. Sbaleſpeare. 
4. To infer as a conſequence; to gather from 


iſes. | Decay of Piety. 
5. To Cor IEC bimſelf. To recover from 
ſurpriſe, Shakeſpeare. 


COLLECT. ſ. ¶collacta, low — A ſhort 
comprehenſive prayer, uſed at the ſacrament ; 
any ſhort prayer. | Taylor. 
eee 4. Lalla, Lat.] 
Gathered up 
COLLE'CTIBLE. 2. "Tie colleft,] That 
which may be gathered up from the premiſes. 
COLLE'CTION. J. [from collect. ] 
1. The act of gathering together. 
- 2+ The things — | Addi iſons 
3. The act of deducing conſequences. Hooker. 
4. Conſectary; deduced from premiſes. 
Hooker, Davies. 
COLLECTTTIOUS. a. CLeallatiint, Latin. ] 
Gathered up. 


coLLECTIVE. a. [collefify French.) 


1. Gathered into one maſs; accumulative. 
Hooker. Waits. 


LO ne conſequences. me 
3 


* 


o 
"4 


% A collective noun expreſſes 2 multitude, 

' though itſelf be fingular ; as a company. 

COLLE'CTIVELY. ad. from collective. ] In 
a general tnaſs ; in a body; not ſingly. . 

COLLE'CTOR, 1. | colle&or, Latia. ] . 
1. A gatherer. ; Addiſon. 
2. A tax- gatherer. — F Temple. 

COLLE'GATARY. g. [from con and legatum, 
a legacy, Lat.] A perſon to whom is left a 
legacy in common with one or more.Chambers. 

1. A community. £ . 

2. A ſociety of men ſet apart for learning or 

religion. | Bacen. 

; 1 4 2 Kings. 
4. A college in foreign univerſities is a lecture 
read in publick. way ; 

COM. 4s [from college. ] Relating to 
a college. | 

COLLE'GIAN. ſ. [from college.] An inhabit- 
ant of a college. 

COLLE'GIATE. 4. [collegiatus, low Lat.] 
1. Containing a college; inſtituted after the 
manner of a college. Hcoter. 
2. A collegiate church, was ſuch as was built 
at a diſtance from the cathedral, wherein a 
number of preſbyters lived together. - Ayliffe. 

COLLE'GIATE. /. ¶ from college. ] A member 
of a college; univerſity man. Rymer. 

CO'LLET. /. Fr. from collum, Lat. the neck, ] 
1. Something that went about the neck. 
2. That part of a ring in which the ſtone is ſet. 

To COLLYDE. v. 4. callido, Lat.] To beat, 

to daſh, to knock together. Browns 

COLLIER. fo | from coal. ] 

1. A digger of coals. 
2+ A dealer in coals. 
3. A ſhip that carries coals. 

CO'LLIERY. þ [ from collier. ] 

1. The place where coals are dug. 
2. The coal trade. 
COLLIFLOWER. g. [from capl, Sax. and 
flower Y Ca i . # * 
CULLIGA'TION. f. {colligatio, Latin.] A 
binding together. Beroun. 
COLLIMA'”TION. /. I from collimo, Lat.] Aim. 
COLLINEA“TION. /. Ccollineo, Lat.] The act 
of aiming. 
COLLYQUABLE. 2. | from colliguate.] Eaſily 
diſſolved, | arvey. 
COLLYQUAMENT. ſ. [from colliquate.] The 
ſubſtance to which any thing is reduced by 
being melted. 


Bacen. 


COLLIQUANT. a. [from colliguate.] That 


which has the power of melting. 
To COLLIQUATE. v. 4. {colliquo, Lat.] To 
melt; to-difſolve, , Boyle, Harvey. 
COLLIQUA'TION. J. [colliguatio, Latin. ] 
1, The melting of any thing whatſoever. 
2. Such a temperament or diſpofition of the 
animal fluids as proceeds from a lax compages, 
and wherein they flow off through the ſecre- 
, tory glands, 10 Bacon. 
COLLI'QUATIVE. 4. [from celliquate. } Mek- 
nz; diſſolvent. | Harvey. 


"COL -_ 


COLLIQUEFA'CTION, þ. [colliguefacio, Lat. 


The — of melting together. 
COLLFSION, /. | cui/ifo, Lat. 
1. The at 222 -w 9 may 
2+ The ſtate of being ſtruck together; a claſh. 
- Denbam. 
To COLLOC ATE. v. 4. | colleco, _ To 
lace; to ſtation, acon- 
COLLOCA'TION. ſ. Lcollocatias, Lat.] 
1+ The act of placing. a 
2. The ſtate of being ced. Bacon. 
COLLOCU'TION. /. | colhecutio, Lat.] Con- 
ference ; converſation. 
To COLLO'GUE. v. 2. To wheedle ; to flat- 
ter. A low word. : 
CO'LLOP. /. ¶ from coal and op, a raſher broiled 


upon the coals. ] 


- 


Is A ſmall ſlice of meat. 'v Coo ery. 
2. A piece of an animal. 'Eftrangee 
3. A child. Shakeſpecres 


CO'LLOQUY. g. [clloguinm, Lat.] Confer- 
ence; converſation; talk. Tayier. 
CO'LLOW. /. Black grime of coals. Woodward. 
COLLU'CTANCY. /. [ collufter, Lat.] Op- 
poſition of nature. 
COLLUCT A'”TION. ſ. Lcolluct᷑atia, Lat.] Con- 
teſt; contrariety; oppoſition. Woodward. 
To COLLU'DE., VU, Ns [ colludo, Lat.] To con- 
ſpire in a fraud. OY 
COLLU'SION. /. [collufi, Lat.] A deceitful 
agreement or compact between two or more. 
COLLU'SIVE. a. | from collude.] Fraudulently 
concerted. N | 
COLLU'SIVELY. ad. [ from eolluſive.] In a 
manner fraudulently concerted. | 
COLLU'SORY. a. [col/udo, Lat.] Carrying 
on a fraud by ſecret concert. 
CO'LLY. /. ¶ from coal. ) The ſmut of coal. Burt, 
To CO'LLY. v. a. To grime with coal. Shak. 
COLLY RIUM. ſ. [Lat.] An ointment for the 
eyes. 


CO'LMAR. J. [Fr.] A fort of pear, 


CO'LOGN Earth. ſ. A deep brown, very light 


_ baſtard ochre. Hill. 
CO'LON. .. [xa] | 
1. A point |: ] uſedto mark a pauſe greater than 
that of a comma, and leſs than that of a period. 
2. The greateſt and wideſt of all the inteſ- 
tines, about eight or nine hands-breadth long. 
br, Quincy. Swift. Fleyer. 
CO'LONEL. ſ. The chief commander of a re- 
giment. Generally ſounded col nel. 
COLONELSHIP. ſ. ¶ from calonel.] The of- 


fice or character of colonel. __- Swogft, 
To CO'LONISE. v. 4. | from colony. ] To plant 
with inhabitants. Havel, 


1. A periſtyle of a circular figure, of a ſeries” - 


of columns diſpoſed in a circle. 
2. Any ſeries or range of pillars. 
CO'LONY. .. Colonia, Latin. ] 
1. A body of people drawn from the mother- 
country to inhabit ſome diſtant place. 
2. The country planted ; a plantation. Dryd. 
CC'LOPHONY. /. [from Colophon, a city 
whence it came. ] Robin, Boyle. Fleyer, 
COLO. 


, Addiſen, 


* 
* on 


Pope. * 


fruit of a plant of the ſame name, called bitter 
apple. It is a violent purgative. Chambers. 
COLORATE. 4. [ coloratus, Lat.] Coloured; 


dyed. | | . 
COLORA'TION. f- [colore, Latin. 
I. The art or practice of colouring. 
2. The fate of being coloured, Bacon. 
COLORIFICKE.. 4. [ colorificus, Latin. ] That 
has the power of producing colours. Necuton. 
COLO'SSE. ? . [colefſus, Lat.] A ſtatue of 
COLO'SSUS, F enormous magnitude. 
COLOSSE'AN. 4. [ colaſſeus, Latin. ] Giant- 
like. 
CO/LOUR. g. [ color, Latin.] | 
1. The appearance of bodies to the eye; hue; 
dye Newton. 


2. The appearance of blood in the face, Dryd. 
3. The tint of the painter. Popes 
4. The repreſentation of any thing ſuperfi- 
cially examined. | — 
5. Concealment; palliation. X. Charles. 
„Appearance; falſe ſhew. Knolles. 


7. Kind; ſpecies; character. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In the plural; a ſtandard; an enſign of 
. War. K nolles. 
To COLOUR. v. 4. [color, Latin. ] 
1. To mark with ſome hue, or dye. 
2. To palijate z do excuſe. Raleigh, 
' » To make p ble. 8 Addijon. 
4: 50/LOUR. my To bluſh, | 
CO'LOURABLE. 4. [from colour. ] Specious ; 
plauſible. Spenſer. Hooker, Brown, 
CO'LOURABLY, 4d. {from coleurable. | Spe- 
civuſly ; plauſibly. - ' Bacon. 
CO'LOURED. port. 4. Streaked ; diverſified 
with hues. | Bacon. 
CO'LOURING. . The part of the painters art 
that teaches to lay on colours. Prior. 
CO'LOURIST. /. [from colour.] A painter 
' who excels in giving the proper colours to his 
_ deſigns. a Dryden. 
CO LOURLESS. a. [from colour.} Without 
colour; tranſparent. Newton. Bentley, 
COLT. /. [colr, Saxon. ] . 
1. A young horſe ; not a foal. Taylor, 
2. A young fooliſh fellow. Shakeſpeare. 
To COLT. v. n. To friſk 5 to frolick. Spenſ. 
To COLT. Vs fs To beſool. Shakeſpeare. 


plant. 
COLTS-TOOTH. /. | 
1. An imperfe@ tooth in young horſes. 
2. A love of youthful pleaſure. Shakeſpeare. 
CO LTER. 2 {culron, Saxon. ] The ſharp iron 
of a ploug 
-  CO'LTISH. 4. from colt.) Wanton. 
CO'LUBRINE. 4. [ colubrinus, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to a ſerpent. 8 
2. Cunningz er 
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1. A round Peacham, 
2. Any body preſling vertically upon its baſe. 
J. The long file or row of troops. - 
4+ ny —_ — yrognm 
a line paſſing through the middle. 
COLU'MNAR. : : 
COLUMNA'RIAN. I med in columns. Mond. 
COLU'RES. .. Ccaleri, Latin; helge] Two 
great circles ſuppoſed to paſs through the poles 
+ of the world: one through the equinoQial 
points, Aries and Libra ; the other through the 
ſolſtitial points, Cancer and Capricorn, They 
divide the ecliptick into four _ parts. 
55 arris. Milton, 


COMA'TE. f. [con and mate. } Companion. 
COMATO'S — from _ Lethargick. 
COMB. h camb, Saxon. ] 


1. An to ſeparate and adjuſt the 
hair. * Newton, 
2. The top or creſt of a cock. Dryden. 


3. The cavities in which the bees lodge their 


honey. | Dryden. 
To COMB. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To divide, and adjuſt the hair. Swift. 
2. To lay any thing conſiſting of filaments 
fmooth ; as, to comb v. 
COME-BRUSH. {. [comb and öruſp.] A bruſh 
to clean combs. ' | 
COMB-MAKER. ſ. One whoſe trade is to 
make combs. Mortimer, 
To COMBAT. v. n. [combattre, French. ] To 
fight. Shakeſpeare. 
To COMBAT. v 4. To oppoſe, Granville. 
COMBAT. ſ. Conteſt ; battle; duel. Dryden. 
COMBAT ANT. /. [combattam, French. 
1. He that fights with another; antagoniſt. 


2. A champion. Locke, 
CO'MBER. /. [from comb. ] He whoſe trade is 
— wool, and lay it ſmooth for the 
pinner. IF; 
CO'MBINATE. 4. [from cambine. ] Betrothed ; 
romiſed. Sbaleſpeare. 


tion; league. ©, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Union of bodies; commixture; conjunc- 

. : Boyle. Seuth, 

3. Copulation of ideas. Locke, 


4. ComBINATION is uſed in mathematicks, 


1. To Join together. ö 
2. To link in union. Sbaleſpeare. 
3. To agree; to accord. == 


; . | + 4+ To join together oppoſed to analyſe. 
Wü ium, Lat. A dove To COMBINE. — 1 " 


cot; a pigeon- . Brown. 
CO'LUMBINE. /. \ columbina, Latin.] A plant 
3 — — 2 4 * Miller. 
OLUMBINE. /. Laalambinus, Lat.] A kind 
ol violet colour. | Dif. 


Fl 


1. To coaleſce ; to unite each with other. 
2. To unite in friendſhip or defign. 
CO'MBLESS. . [from comb. ] Wanting a comb 
or creſt. Shakeſpeare. 
COMBUST. a. [combuftun, ian. & plan 


+} a+ [from column.) For- 


Arras de K PE 


4. To proceed; to iſſue. 
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not above eight-degrees and 4 half from the 
ſun, 38 ſaid to be comb; 


COMBU'STIBLE. a Tess, 15 sur. 


ceptible of fire. | outh. 
COMBU'STIBLENESS. ſ. Aptneſs to take fire, 
COMBU'STION. f. . 
1. Conflagtation; burning; conſumption by 
fire. Burnet. 
2. Tumult; hurry; hubbub. Audiſen. 
To COME. v. 3. pret. came, particip. ceme. 
| [coman, Saxon; komen, Dutch. ] 
1. To be moved from a diſtant ab Far 
O ſed to go. nolles. 
1. 70 NE & advance toward. Shak. 
3. To move in any manner toward another. 
Lecte. 
2 Samuel. 
5. To advance from one ſtage to another. 
6. To change condition either for better or 
worſe. Swi 0 
7. To attain any condition. Ben Fonjon.. 
$, To become. Shake re. 
9. To arrive at ſome act or habit. ocke. 
10. To change ſome one ſtate into another 
deſired. | ; Bacon. Hudibras. 
11. To become preſent, and no wand? co 


13. To ha 
14 Te follow as a conſequence. Shakeſpeare. 
15. To ceaſe very lately from ſome act or 
Kate. 2 Samuel. 
16. To Con about. To come to pals; to 
fall out. | Shakeſpeare. 
17. To Comms about. To change; to come 
round, Ben non. 
18. To Cox again. To return. 2 ges. 
19. To Comz at. To reach; to obtain; to 


Suc kling. 


gain. 

20. To Cox by. To obtain; to gain; to 
acquires Hooker. Stilling fleet. 
21. To Comx in. To enter. Locke. 
22. To Cons in. To comply; to yield. 

23. To Com in. To become modiſh. Roſe. 
24. To Con in. To be an ingredient; to 


make part of a compoſition. Atterbury. 
25+ To Cox in for. To be early enough to 
obtain. 2 Collier. 
26. To Cont in to. To join with; to bring 
F 1 * Bacon. 
27. To Coms in to. To comply with; to 
8 a Atterbury. 
28. ToComMr near. To approach in excel- 
lence, 1 Ben Jonſon. 
29. To Com ef To proceed; as a deſcen- 
dant from anc . Dryden. 
2 Cons of. To proceed; as effects 
their cauſes, Locle. 
1. To Comz off. To deviate; to depart 
m a rule. Bacon. 


22. To Coun off. To eſcape. Milton. South.. 
5 18 To 1 ng Hudib. 

ME 0 to forbear. 
unn 
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" $55 Fo Cock o To advance; to make prꝰ-· 


greſs. ; Bacon. Knolless 
36. To Comt m To advance to combat. 
| Knolless 


37. To Cons en. To thrive z to grow big, 


Acone - - 


38. To Com over, To repeat an act. Shake 
39. To Com over. To revolt. Addiſone 
p 40s To Comt overs To riſe in diſtillation. 


Boyle. 


| 41. To Cont out. To make publick. Sri ing · 
42. To Contr out. To appear upon trial; to 
be diſcovered. | Afrbutbnot. 


43. To Co out with. To give vent to. Bohle. 


44. To Coux to. To conſent or yield. Swift. 
45- To Comet to. To amount to. Knol. Locle. 
* Cox 0 himſelf. To recover his 


. Temple, 
47+ To Cour to paſi. To be effected; to 
fall out. | Hooker. Beyle. 
48. To.Con up. To grow out of the ground. 
oh | a as SORT ea 
49. 0 OME » 40 a pear anNCe.. 
50. To Coux * To come 12 uſs. ihe 
51. To Comes up to. To amount to. Hoadwwe 
52. To Cox up to. To riſe to. Wakes 
53. To Com up with. To overtake. 
54. To Couk zn. To ihvade; to attack. 
IF... Souths, 


| COME. A particle of exhortation. Be quick; 
j to fall out. Shakeſpeare. 


make no delay. : 5 Ceneſits. 
COME. A particle of reconciliation. g 
Come, Come, at all I laugh he laughs no doubt. 
A 4 

To COME. In futurity ; not preſent. _ * Locke. 
COME. /. [from the verb.] A ſprout: a cant 


_ [ Mortimer. 
COME DIAN. /. [from comedy. ] a 
1. A player or 1 of 2 parts. | 

2. A player in general; an actreſs or atars 


ents 
A writer of comedies, Peac bam 
COMEDY. /. [comedia, Latin. ] A dramatic 
repreſentation of the lighter faults of mankind, 


— 


Popes 

CO'MELINESS. . [from comely. nk. 
beauty; dignityʒ. © Sidney: Ray. Prior. 
CO MEL. ar [ from become. ] a ; uy 
1. Graceful ; decent. _—_— 7: 
2+ Decent ; according to proptiety. Shake 


CO'MELY. ad. from the adjective.] Hand- 


ſomely ; gracefully. Alſchams 
CO'MER. ſ. [from comes] One that comes. 
| Bacon. Locte. 


COMET. /. [cometa, Latin, a hairy ftar.] A 
heavenly body in the planetary region appear- 
ing ſuddenly, and again diſappearing. 2 

properly called blazing ſtars, are diſtinguiſlie 
from other ſtars by a long train or tail of light, 
always oppoſite to the ſun. Cab. 

CO'METARY. 2 a. [from comet. ] Relating to 

COME TICK. a comet. Cbeyne 

CO'MFIT:; /. [from confet?.] Sweetmeat ; 

fruit preſerved in ſugar. Hudibras. 

To CO'MFIT, Ve a. To preſerve dry with ſugar. 


Cooley. 
U COME® 


— 


| 
1 


* 
COMFITURE. / [from comfit.] 


To CO'MFORT. . 4. lem forte, Lat.] 
1. To ftrengthen; to enliven; to invigorate. 


4 


Donne . 


5 Bacon. 
. To conſole; to ſtrengthen the mind under 
calamity. Fob. 


COMFORT. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Support; aſſiſtance ; countenance. Bacon. 
2. Conſolation; ſupport under calamity. 

| : — * | Tillotſen. 
+ That which gives conſolation or ſupport. 

CO'MFOR TABLE. a. [from comfort. 

1. Receiving eomfort; ſuſceptible of com- 
fort. - | South. 
2. Diſpenſing comfort. Dryden. 

CO'MFORTABLY. ad. [from . 
With comfort; without deſpair. H. . 

CO'MFORTER. /. [from comfort.] 

1. One that adminiſters conſolation in miſ- 
fortunes, ; Shakeſpeare. 
2. The title of - the third perſon of the Holy 
Trinity; the paraclete. > th 

CO'MFORTLESS. Qs [from comfort. With. 
out comfort. idney» Swift. 

CO'MFREY. /. comprie, French. ] A plant. 

CO'MICAL. a. ¶ comicus, Lat.] | 
1. Raiſing mirth ; merry; diverting. | 
2. Relating to comedy ; befitting comedy. 

CO'MICALLY. ad. from comical. | 
1. In fuch a manner as raiſes mirth. 

2. In a manner befitting comedſ x. 

CO'MICALNESS. .. Som comical, ] The 
quality of being comical. 

CO/MICK. a. [ comicus, Latin; comigue, Fr.] 

1. Relating to comedy. oſcommon. 
2. Raiſing mirth. : Shakeſpeare. 

COMING. /. ¶ from to come. ] | 
1. The act of coming; approach. Milton. 
2. State of being come ; arrival. Locke. 

CO'MING-IN. . Revenue; income, Sbaleſ. 

COMING. particip. as [ from comes ] 

F To Fond ; forward; ready to come. Pope. 

Future; to come. Roſcommon. 

CCMITIAL. a. [ecmitia, Latin. ] Relating to 
the aſſemblies of the people. 


CO'MITY. J. [comitas, Latin. ] Courteſy ; ci- 


vility, _ 
CO'MMA. ſ. [x%4pe:.] The point which notes 
 thediſtinQtion of clauſes, marked thus [,]. 


Toe COMMAND. v. a. [ commander, Fr.] 
1. To goyern ; to give orders to. Dec. of Piety. 
2. To order; to direct to be done. Shake. 
3. To have in one's power; his wife cem- 
mand: his opinions. > Gay. 
4. To overlook ; to have fo ſubject as that it 
may be ſeen or annoyed; the Ki commands 
the town. R Milton. 
To COMMAND. v. n. To have the ſupreme 
authority. | 8 Socutb. 
COMMAND. f. [from the verb.] 
1. The right of commanding; power; ſu- 
preme authority. Waller. 
2. Cogent authority; deſpotiſm. Locle. 
3. The act of commanding; order. Taylor. 


„ 


Pope. 


4. The thing commande. 
5. The power of ing. Dryden. 
COMMANDER. /. [from command. ] 1 
1. He that has the ſupreme authority ; a chief. 
. a 98 Clarendon. 
2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden 
mallet. | 


| | Maron. 
COMMAND ERV. ſ. {from commend.] A 


body of the knights of Malta, belonging to 
the ſame nation. : | 
COMMA'NDMENT. /. [commandement, Fr.] 
1. Mandate; command; order; precept. 
2+ Authority ; coactive power. 
: Hh By way of eminence, the precepts of the 
ecalogue given by God to Moſes. Excdus. 
COMMA'NDRESS. ſ. A woman veſted with 
ſupreme authority. 
COMMATE RIAL. 4. [from con and materia, 
Latin, ] Conſiſting of the ſame matter with 
another. Bacon. 
COMMATERIATLITY. /. Participation of 
the ſame matter. 
CO'MMELINE. ſ. [commelina, Lat.] A plant. 
COMME'MOR ABLE. . from commemorate. ] 
Deſerving to be mentioned with honour. 
To COMME'MORATE. v. a. ¶ con and wemcr:, 
Latin. ] To preſerve the memory by ſome 
publick acts. Fiddes. 
COMMEMORA'TION. ſ. [from cemmemo- 
rate.] An act of publick celebration. 
COMME'MORATIVE. 4. [from commemo- 
rate.] Tending to preſerve memory of any 
ing. 8 ' Atter bury. 
To COMME'NCE. v. n. [ commencer, French. ] 
1. To begin; to take beginning. Rogers. 
2. To take a new character. Pope. 
To COMME'NCE. v. a. To begin; to make 
a beginning of ; as, to commence a ſuit. 
COMME'NCEMENT. /.. [from . 
Beginning; date. 0 Woodward, 
To COMME'ND. v. a. | commendo, Latin. 
1. To repreſent as y of notice, or kind- 
neſs ; to recommend. Knolles, 
2. To deliver up with confidence. Luke, 
3. To mention with approbation. Cowley. 
4. To recommend with remembrance. Shak. 
COMME'ND. /. Commendation. Sbaleſp. 
COMME'NDABLE. a. [from commend. | Lau- 
dable ; worthy of praiſe. Bacen. 
COMME'NDABLY. ad. [from commendable. ] 
Laudably ; in a manner worthy of commend- 
ation. 180 Carew. 
COMME'”ND AM, [ cemmenda, low Latin. ] Com- 
mendam is a benefice, which, being void, is 
commended to the aharge of ſome ſufficient 
clerk to be ſupplied. ' Convel. Clarendon. 
COMME'NDATARY. ſ. from commendam: ] 
One who holds a living in commendam. 
COMMENDA'TION. /. [from commend. ] 
1. Recommendation; favourable repreſenta- 
tion. Bacon. 
2. Praiſe ; declaration of efteem. Dryden. 
3. Meſſage of love. - Shakeſpeare» 
.COMME'NDATORY. a. [from commend.] 
* Favourably re tative; containing praiſe. 


preſen 
COMME'NDER. . [ from commend. ] Praifer. 
3 


Hooker. Fairfax. * 


COM _ 


COMMENSA'LITY. / {from commenſalit, 
Latin. ] Fellowſhip of table. Brown. 
COMMENSURABLILITY. /. [from commen- 


ſurable.] Capacity of being compared with 


another, as to the meaſure; or of being mea- 
ſured by another. | L 
COMME'NSUR ABLE. as [con and menſura, 
Latin. ] Reducible to, ſome common meaſure ; 
as a yard and a foot are meaſured by an inch. 
COMME'NSUR ABLENESS. /. [from com- 
menſurable.] Commenſurability; N 
Ales 
To COMME'NSUR ATE. v. 4. [cn and men- 
| ſura, Latin.) To reduce to ſome common 
meaſure, Brown. 


 COMME'NSUR ATE. a. [from the verb.] 


1. Reducible to ſome common meaſure, 
2. Equal; proportionable to each other. 


COMME'NSURATELY. ad. [from tommen- | 


ſurate.] With the capacity of meaſuring, or 
being meaſured, by ſome other thing. Holder. 


COMMENSURA'”TION, þ [ from commenſu- 


rate.] Reduction of ſome things to ſome com- 
mon meaſure, Bacon. South. 
T COMMENT. v. n. [commentor, Latin.] 
To annotate ; to write notes; to expound. 


Herbert, 
COMMENT. ſ. Annotations on an author; 
notes; expoſition. Hammond. 


COMMENTARVY. /. [commentarizs, Latin. ] 
1. An expoſition; annotation; remark. 

N N b K. Charles. 
2. Narrative in familiar manner. Addiſon. 

COMMENTA'TOR. . [from comment.] Ex- 
poſitor; annotator. Dryden. 

COMME'NTER. ſ. [from comment.] An ex- 
lainer; an annotator. f Donne. 

COMMENTTI'TIOUS. as. [ commentitius, Lat.] 
Invented ; imaginary. ; Glanville, 

COMMERCE. ſ. | commercium, Latin.] Ex- 
change of one thing for another; trade; traf- 
fick. Hooker. Tillotſon, 

To COMMERCE. ©. n. To hold intercourſe, 

8 Milton. 

COMME'RCIAL. 2. [from commerce.] Rela- 
ting to commerce or traffick. 

COMMERE. ſ. [Fr.] A common mother. 

To COMMIGRATE. v. n. [con and migro, 
Latin.) To remoye by conſent, from one 
country to another. 

A removal of a people from one country to 
another, \ Wadward. 

COMMINA'TION. /. [comminatio, Latin, ] 

1. A threat; a denunciation of puniſhment. 

2. The recital of God's threatenings on ſtated 
days. Comm. Prayer. 

COMMINATORY. a. [from commination. ] 

unciatory z threatening. 

To COMMTNGLE. Vs, d. | commiſeec, Latin, ] 
To mix into one maſs; to mix; to blend. 

Shakeſpeare. 

To COMMINGLE. v. n. To unite with ano- 
ther thing. Bacon. 

COMMINU'IBLE. . | from comminute.] Fra- 
bible; reducible to powder, WY" roWne 


To COMMINU'TE. v. 4. [comminue, Latine] 

To grind ; to pulveriſe. Bacon. 

COMMINU”TION. /. [from comminute.] The 

act of grinding into ſmall parts; pulveri #/ mg 
= Bent 

COMMTISERABLE. a. [from ag 

Worthy of compaſſion; pitiahle. Bacon. 


To COMMTSERATE. v. 8. [con and miſereor, 


Lat. ] To pity ; ta compaſſionate. 
Pity ; compaſſion; tenderneſs. Hooker. 
CO'MMISSARY. f. [commiſfarius, low Lat.] 
1. An officer made occaſionally ; a delegate ; 
a wy wel | 
2+ Such as exerciſe ſpiritual juriſdiction in 
places of the dioceſe far diſtant trom the chief 
City. 2 | Cowed. 
3+ An officer who draws up lifts of an army, 
and regulates the procuration of proviſion. Prior. 
CO'MMISSARISHIP. /. The office of a com- 
miſſary. . Hife. 
'COMMT'SSION. /. [cenmiſſie, low Latin.] 
1. The act of entruſting any thing. 
2. A truſt; a warrant by which any truſt is 
held. | 4 Convel. Shakeſp. 
© 3+ A warrant by which a military officer is 
conſtituted, f Knolles. Pope. 
4+ Charge; mandate; offiq; Ailton. 
5. Act of commitring a crime. Sins of com- 
miſſion are diſtinguiſhed from fins of omiſſion. 
| Smith. 
6. A number of people joined in a truſt or 
office. ; 
7. The ſtate of that which is entruſted to a 
number of joint officers; as, the broad ſeal 
was put into commiſſion. . | 
$. The order by which a factor trades for 
another perſon. 
To COMMISSION, . a. To empower; to 
appoint. Dryden. 
To COMMI'SSIONATE. v. a» To empower. 
Not in uſe. . Decay of Piety. 
COMMISSIONER. /. One included in a war- 
rant of authority. Clarendon. 
COMMuLSSURE. /. [ commiſſura, Latin. ] Joint; 
a place where- one part is joined to another, 


| Morton. 
To COMMTT. v. a. [ committo, Latin. 
1. To intruſt ; to give in truſt, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To put in any place to be kept ſafe. Dryden. 
3. To ſend to priſon; to impriſon. Clarend. 
4. To perpetrate; to do a fault. Clarend. 
COMMITMENT. /. [from commit. 
1. Act of ſending to priſon. Clarendon, 
2. An order for ſending to priſon, 
COMMTTTEE. / [from commit. ] Thyle to 
whom the conſideration or ordering of any 
matter is referred, either by ſome court to 
whom it belongs, or by conſent of pürties. 
Coxvel. Clarendon. Walton. 
COMMUITTER., ſ. [from commit. ] Perpetra- 


* 


tor; he that commits. _ South. 
to be committed, 8 11 70 
To COMMIX. v. a. commi ceo, Latin. ] To 
- mingle ; to blend. [ . Newtons 
= COMMIXION, 


* * g 1 ** 
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conan: pf [from commin.] 20 
raudon eſp. 
| COMMIRTION. he [from commix. ] Mixture ; 
oration Ns Brown. 
MMIXTURE. . from commix.] 
The act of mingling the ſtate of being 


acon. 

2: The maſs formed by mingling different 

| 2 —— 3 compou 177 Bacon. Wotton. 

COMMODE. . [French.] The bead-dreſs of 

men. Granville, 
COMMOYDIQUS. a. [| gommodus, Latin. ] 
1. Convenient; ſuitable ; accommodate. 

2. Uſeful ; ſuited to wants or neceſſities. 
.COMMO'D: OUSLY. ad. [from ee ] 


1. Conyeniently. . , "Cooley, 

2. Without uneaſineſs. | ilton. 

3. Suitably to a certain Hooker. 
 COMMO'DIOVSNESS. / Pra = 
Convenience; advantage. e. 
COMMODITY. 


J. [commoditas, 2 
1. Intereſt; advantage; profit, ooker. 


2. Convenience of time or place. B 
3. Wares; merchandize. Locke. 
CGMMOD RE. /. [corrupted from the Spa- 
nith commendader.] The captain who com- 
mands a ſquadron of ſhips. | 
CO'MMON. 2 [ communis, Lat. 
1. Belooging equally to more one. 
2. Having no poſſeſſor or owner. Locke, 
3+ Vulgar; mean; eaſy to be had; not ſcarce. 
| | ' Davies. 
: 4. publick; — Walton. Addiſon. 
56 . Mean; without birth, or deſcent. 
5. Frequent ; uſual ; ordinary. Clarendon. 
7. Proſtitute. Sp — 
38. Such verbs as ſignify both action — 
ſion are called cemman; as, aſpernor, I 41 iſe, 
or am deſpiſcd; and ſuch nouns as are 25 
maſculine and feminine, as parens. 
CO'MMON. /. An open ground equally uſed 
by many perſons. South. 


' CO/MMON. ad. [from the adjeftive.] Com- 


monly ; ordinarily. Shakeſpeare. 
Is COMMON. 

1. Equally to be participated by a certain 

number. Locke. 


2. Equally with another; indiſcriminately. 

To CO'MMON. v. n. from the noun.] To 
have a joint right with others in ſome com- 

mon ground. 

CO'MMON LAW, Cuſtoms which have by 
long preſcription obtained the force of lay ; 
diſtinguiſhed fram the ſtatute law, which owes 
its authority to acts of parliament. 
CO'MMON PLEAS. The king's court now 
4 in Weſtminſter- hall; but anciently move- 

able. All civil cauſes, both real and perſonal, 
ars, or were formerly, tried in this court, ac- 
cording to the ſtrict laws of the realm. Corel. 

CO'MMONABLE.. 4. [from common. ] What 
is held in common. Bacon. 

CO'MMONAGE.  /- . [from common. ] The 
right of feeding on a common. 

co MMONALTY. / { commuraute, Fr. | 
Ro The common * | 


2 Joon. | 


* COMMORANCY. 


COM 


+ The weer 
e lk of mankind GEESE : 
nn. a man of low 


2. A man not noble. | . 


3. A member ofthe Houle of Cramom: 
4. One a joint right in common 
ground, Bacon. 
5. A ſtudent of the ſecond rank at the uni- 
verſity of Oxford. 
6. A proſtitute. Shak 
COMMONTTION, /. [commonitio, Lat. Ad. 
vice; warning. 
COMMONLY. ad. [from commons ] Frequent. 
Y3 uſually, Temple, 
cents. J. [from common. ] 
1. Equal participation among many. 
Government of the Tongue, 
2+ Frequent occurrence; frequency. Swi ift, 
Fo COMMONPLACE, v. 4. To reduce ta 
general heads. Felton. 
CO'MMONPLACE BOOK. ſ. A book in 
which things to he remembered are ranged un- 
der general heads. Tatler. 
COMM ONS. J. | 
1. The vulgar ; the lower REP, Dryden, 
2. The lower houſe of parliament, by which 


the people are repreſented. 

3. Food; fare; diet. Swift. 
COMMONWEAL: he 2 common and 
COMMONWE'ALTH. or wealth. ] 


1. A polity; an eſtabliſhed of civil life. 
Hooker. Davies. Locke. 

2. The publick ; the general body of the 
people. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A government, in -which the ſupreme 
power is lodged in the people; a republick. 
Ben Jonſon. Temple. 

CO'MMORANCE. 2 /. 


from commorant.] 

Dwelling ; habitation ; 
refidence. Hale. 

CO'MMORANT. a. [commorans, Latin. ] Re- 
ſident; dwelling; living. a Ayliſe. 

COMMO'TION. Fa [ commotio, Latin. ] 

1. Tumult; diſturbance ; combuſtion. Luke. 
2. Perturbation diſorder of mind; agitation. 


Clarendon. 

3+ Diſturbance 5 Mood ward. 
COMMO'TIONER. ſ. [from commotion. ] A 
diſturber of the peace. Hayward. 


To COMMO'VE, v. a. {commoveo, Latin. ] To 
diſturb; to unſettle. Thomſon 

To CO'MMUNE. w. n. [communico, Latin. ] To 
converſe ; to impart ſentiments mutually. Spenſ. 

COMMUNICABILITY. ſ. [from communi- 
cable. ] The quality of deing communicated 
or imparted. 

COMMU'N ICABLE. a. {from — 1 
1. That which may become the common poſ- 
ſeſſion of more than one. Hooker, 
2+ That which may be imparted. Millan. 
3. That which may be told. 

COMMU'NICANT. J. [from communicate. ] 
One who is preſent, as a worſhipper, at the ce- 
lebration of the Lord's Supper; one who par- 

 ticipates of the bleſſed ſacraments, Haber. 


To 


"COM 


. COMMUNICATE. v. 4. [communice, | 1» Firm; ſolid; cloſe; denſe. 
. 755 Ws | ( a. Well connected; as, a compact Aiſcaurſe. 
low \ 7» To impart to others what is in our own COMPA'CTEDNESS. /. [from compacted.] 
biſon. power. Bacon. Taylor. Firmneſs; denſity. igby. 
. 2+ To reveal; to impart knowledge. Claren. COM PACTLV. ad. | from compa?,] 
. To rage? . n. Is Corey 3 denſely. ' | 
1. To partake bleſſed ſacrament. 2. With neat joining. 3 
— Taylor. COMPA'CTNESS. /. [from compact,] Eirm- 
uni. 2. To have ſomething in common with ano - neſs; cloſeneſs, Woodward. 
ther; as, the bouſes communicate. Arbuthb., COMPA'CTURE. |. [from compa. ] Struc- 
eare. COMMUNICA'TION. /. [from communicate. ] 3 compagination. Spenſer. 
Ad- 1. The act of imparting benefits or knowledge. A'GES. ſ. [Lat.] A ſyſtem of many 
| Holder. parts united. Ray. 
vent 2. Common boundary or inlet. Arbutbnot, COMPAGINA'TION, ſ. [compago, Latin.] 
ple. 3. Interchange of knowledge. Swift. Union; ſtructure. B 
4. Conference; converſation. Samuel. COMPANABLENESS. /. [from company. ] 
COMMU'NICATIVE. a. ¶ from communicate. The quality of being a good companion. Not 
ue. Inclined to make advantages common; lib in uſe. Sidney. 
wift. of knowledge; not ſelfiſh. Evelyn. , COMPA'NIQN:. /. | compagnon, Fr.] 
ce to COMMU'NICATIVENESS. /. [from commy- 8 1. One with whom a man frequently con- 
elton. nicative.] The quality of being communica- verſes. e Pri. 
k in tive. Norris. 2. A partner; an aſſociate. Philippians. 
un- COMMUNION. /. — Latin.] 3. A familiar term of contempt; a fellow. 
atler, 1. Intercourſe; ip; common poſſeſ- a _ Raleigh. 
yden, 2+. The common or publick celebration of the Fit for good fellowſhip ; ſocial. Clarendon. 
yhich Lord's Supper. Clarendon. COMPA'NIONABLY. ad. {from companion 
3. A common or publick act. Raleigh. able.] In a companionable manner. 
wift, 4. Union in the common worſhip of any COMPA*NIONSHIP. f. [from companion. ] 
n and church. Stillinꝑ fleet. 1. Company; train. | Shakeſpeare. 
lth.] COMMUNITY. /. [communitas, Latin. ] 2. Fellowſhip ; aſſociation, Shake 
| life, 1. The commonwealth ; the body politick. CO'MPANY. g. [ compagnie, French. ] 
Locke. 2. Common poſſeſſion, Locke. 1. Perſons aſſembled together. S ts 
f the 3+ Frequency ;z commonneſs, Not uſed. Shak, 2. An aſſembly of pleaſure. acon. 
peare. COMMUTABYLITY. f. [from commutable. ] 3. Perſons conſidered as capable of converſa- 
preme The quality of being ca of exchange. tion. Temple. 
blick. COMMU “TABLE. 4. [ from commute.] That 4. Converſation; fellowſhip. Guardian. 
emple. may be exchanged for ſomething elſe. 5. A number of perſons united for the exe. 
rants] COMMUTA'TION. /. [from commutes] cution of any thing ; a band. Dennis. 
ation; 1. Change; alteration. 8 6. Perſons united in a joint trade or partner- 
Hale. 2. Exchange; the act of giving one thing ſnhip. 
] Re- for another. a ay. 5. A body corporate; a ſubordinate 
lyliffes 3. Ranſom; the act of exchanging a corporal ration. | | Arbutbnot, 
for a pecuniary puniſhment. Brown. 8. A ſubdiviſion of a regiment of foot. 
Lukes COMMU'TATIVE.'a. {from commute. ] Rela- - | Kralle. 
tation. tive to exchange. 9. To bear CourAx v. 7 To aſſociate with; 
endon. To COMMU “TE. v. a. [ commuto, Latin. ] To keep Coup AN v. to be 2 companion 
ward. 1. To exchange; to put one thing in the place to. Sbakeſpeare. Pope. 
. 1A of another. Decay of _ 10. To keep Company. To frequent houſes 
award. 3. To buy off, or ranſom one obligation by of entertainment. Shakeſpeare. 
.] To another, L'Efirange. To CO'MPANY. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
homſons To COMMU'TE. v. 8. To atone; to bargain To accompany; to be aſſociated with. 
. ] To for exemption, San tb. Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
Spenſ. COMMU “TU Al. 4. [con and mutual, ] Mutual; To COMPANY. v. 2. To aſſociate one's 
muni- reciprocal. ö Pope. ſelf with. Corinthians. 
nicated CO'MPACT. /. [pafum, Latin. ] A 3 CO'MPARABLE. a. from to compare. ] Wor- 
an accord; an agreement. South, thy to be compared ; of equal regard. 
hw] Te COMPACT. v. 4. [compingo, cempactum, CO'MPARABLY. ad. [from comparable] In 
n poſ- Latin, ] Ts a manner worthy to be compared. 
Hooker, 1, To join together with firmneſs 3 to conſo- CO'MPARATES. /. [from comgare.]J In 
Milton lidate, common. logick, the two things compared to one ano- 
2. To make out of ſomething. Shakeſpeare. ther. 
ricate-] 3. To league with. Shakeſpeare, CO'MPARATIVE. a. [comparativus, Lat. 
the ce- 4+ To join together; to bring into a ſyſtem. 1. Eſtimated by 3 not abſolute. 
++ Hooker | Bacon, Bentley. 
Hooker COMPA'CT. 2. [compatus, Latin! 2. Having the power of comparing. Glanw. 
0 . © Sgt” 
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Jo COMPARE. v. . [e 


co 


3. [In grammar.] The comparative degree 
expreſſes more of any quantity in one thing 


chan in another; as, the rigbt-band is the 


fronger. | 
COMPA'RATIVELY. ad. [from compara- 

tive.) In a ſtate of compariſon ; according 

to eſtimate made by compariſon, Rogers, 
ro, Lat. 

1. To make one thing meaſure of an- 
other; to eſtimate the relative goodneſs or 


badneſs. Tillotſen. 


2. To get; to procure; to obtain. Spenſer. 
COMPARE. /. from the verb. 

1. Comparative eſtimate; compariſon. Suck. 

2. Simile; ſimilitude. Shakeſpeare, 
COMPA'RISON. ſ. ¶comparaiſon, Fr.] 

I," The act of comparing. Grew. 
2. The ſtate of being compared. Locke, 

3. A comparative eſtimate. Tillotſon. 

4. A ſimile in writing or ſpeaking. Sbateſ. 
5. [In grammar.] The formation of an 

adjective through its various degrees of ſigni- 

fication ; as, frong, ftronger, ſtrongeſt. 


R To COMPA RT. Vs d. [ compartir, Fr. To 


divide. orton. 
COMPARTIMENT. ſ. [ compartiment, Fr.] 
a diviſion of a picture or deſign. Pope. 


COMPARTYI'TION. /. [from compart. ] 
1. The act of comparting or dividing. 
2. The parts marked out, or ſeparated ; a 
ſeparate part. Wotton. 
COMPA'RTMENT. ſ. [compartiment, Fr.] 
Diviſion. ; ; 


1. Toencircle; to environ; to ſurround. Fob, 
2. To walk round any thing. Dryden. 
3. To beleaguer ; to beſiege. Luke. 
4. To graſp; to incloſe in the arms. 
5+ To obtain; to procure ; to attain. 
Hooker. Clarendon. Pope. 
6. To take meaſures preparatory to any 
thing; as, to compaſs the death of the king. 
COMPASS. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Circle; round. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Extent; reach; graſp. South. 
3. Space; room; limits. Atterbury. 
4. Encloſure ; circumference. Milten. 


5. A departure from the right line; an in- 
direct advance. * g ; 
6. Moderate ſpace 3 moderation; due limits. 
i Davies. 

7. The power of the voice to expreſs the 
notes of mufick. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
8. The inſtrument with which circles are 
drawn. Donne. 
9. The inftrument compoſed of a needle and 
card, whereby mariners ſteer. X. Charles. 


: COMPA'SSION, . compaſſion, Fr.] Pity; 


commiſeration; painful ſympathy. Hebreus. 
To COMPA'SSION, Us As [ from the noun. ] 
To pity. . Shakeſpeare. 


- COMPA'SSIONATE. a. [from compaſſicn. ] 


Inclined to pity 3 merciful; tender. South. 
To COMPA'SSIONATE. v. 4. [from the 
noun.] To pity; to commiſerate. Ralcigb. 
COMPA'SSIONATELY. 4d. ¶ from compa/- 


Peacham. , 
_ To COMPASS. v. a. [compaſſer, French. ] 


CoM. 


flonate.] Mercifully ; tenderly. - Clarendon, 
CRT Ny ; 7 con and * 
Lats] The relation of godfather tothe perſon 
for whom he anſwers, Goſſipred, or compa. 
ternity, by the canon law, is a ſpiritual ai. 
nity. . Davie. 
fey 1 capri . * — 
van . ve 
ns . I,” 
COMPA'TIBLE. a. ' 


1. Suitable to; fit for; conſiſtent with. Hal-. 
4 —— me 5 — 2 agreeable, Broome. 
* fo rom ible. 
— J. [from compatible.] 
COMPA'TIBLY. ad. [from compatible.] Fit. 
ly; ſuitably, 
COMPA'TIENT. a. [from con and paticr, 
Lat. ] Suffering together. 
COMPA'TRIOT. /, One of the ſame country, 
COMPE'R. /. [compar, Latin. ] Equal; com- 
panion ; colleague, N © Philips, 
Te COMPE'ER. v. a» To be equal with; to 
mate. Shakeſpeare, 
To COMPEL. v. a. [ compello, Lat.] 
1. To force to ſome act; to oblize ; to con- 
ſtrain, | Clarendon, 
2. To take by force or violence. * 
COMPELLABLE. a. [from compel.) That 
may be forced. - 
COMPELLA'TION. /. [from compello, Lat.] 
The ſtile of addreſs. Duppa. 
COMPELLER. ſ. [from compel.] He Nee 
forces another, 
CO'MPEND. ſ. ſ compendium, Lat.] Abridg- 
ment; ſummary ; epitome. Watts, 
COMPENDIA'RIOUS, 4s [ compendiarius, 
Lat.] Short; contracted. 


. COMPENDIO'SITY. . [from comperdious.] 


Shortneſs. 


COMPE'NDIOUS. 2. 2 compendium.] 
Short; ſummary ; abridged ; comprehen6ve. 


W: god bar d. 

COMPENDIOUSLVY. ad. [ftom compen- 
diaus.] Shortly ; ſummarily. Hooker, - 

COMPENDIOUSNESS. ſ. [from compen- 

dious.)] Shortneſs ; brevity. Bentley. 

COMPE"NDIUM.- ſ. FLatin.]J Abridgment; 

ſummary4 breviate. Watts. 


 COMPE'NSABLE. . a.- from compenſate-] 


That which may be recompenſed. 
To COMPE'NSATE. Us As [comperſ Lat.] 


To recompenſe ; to counterbalance; to coun- 


tervail. Bacon. Prior. 
COMPENSA'TION. ſ. | from compenſate.] 
Recompenſe ; ſomething equivalent. Dryden. 
COMPENSATIVE. 2. [from compenſate. ] 
That which compenſates. | 
To COMPENSE, Us As [ compenſo, Latin. ] 
To compenſate; to counterbalance; to re- 
compenſe. Baccn. 
To COMPERE'NDINATE. Vs d. | comperen- 
dino, Lat.] To delay. 
COMPERENDINA'TION. f. I from com- 
erendinate.] Delay. 
CO'MPETENCE., 
CO'MPETENCY. | J< [from competent. ] - 


1. Such 


Such 2 quantity of any thing as is ſuff - 
g = i "Gov. f the Tongue. 
ty , 
2. A fortune equal to the conveniences of 
5 life. Shakeſpeare. Pepe. 
J 3. The power or capacity of a judge or court. 
43 CO'MPETENT. 4. (competent, Latin. ] 
1 1. Suitable; fit; adequate; proportionate, 
] oy N 1 Davies. 
2. Without defect or ſuperfluity. Hooker. 
3. Reaſonable; moderate. Atterbury. 
h 4+ Qualified; fit. Gov. of the Tongues 
_y 5. Conſiſtent with, _ Locle. 
.] CO'MPETENTLY. ad. [from competent. ] 
1. Reaſonably ; moderately. Wotton. 
it. 2. Adequately ; properly. Bentley. 
COMPE”TIBLE. 4. {competo, Lat.] Suitable 
"1 to; conſiſtent with, ammond. 
: COMPE'TIBLENESS. .. [from competible.] 
ry. Suitableneſs ; fitneſs. 
* COMPETITION. /. [con and petitio, Lat.] 
pt. 1. Rivalry; conteſt. , Rogers. « 
"wo 2. Claim of more than one to one thing. * 
1 COMPE'TITOR. /. [con and petitor, Lat.] 
: 1. A rival. | Rogers. 
1. 2. An opponent. Shakeſpeare. 
Fr COMPILA'TION. ſ. [from compile, Lat.] 
bs 1. A collection from various authors. 
10 2. An aſſemblage; a coacervation. Noodtu. 


To COMPLYLE. v. a. [cempilo, Lat.] 
1. To draw up from various authors. 
2. To write; to compoſe. emple. 
- To contain; to compriſe. Spenſer. 
COMPUYLEMENT. ſ. [from compile. } Coa- 
cervation; the act of heaping up. MWotton. 
COMPILER. y. [from compile. ] A colleQtor ; 
one who frames a compoſition from various 
authors. | Swift. 
r . [complacentia, low 
COMPLA'CENCY. & Lat.] 
1. Pleaſure; ſatisfaction; gratification, 
Miller. South. 
2. The cauſe of pleaſure z joy. Milton. 
3. Ciyility ; complaiſance. Clarendon. 
COMPLA'CENT. a. [ complacens, Lat.] Civil; 
affable ; ſoft. 
To COMPLAIN, v. n. [| complaindre, Fr.] 
1. To mention with ſorrow ; to lament, 


Burnet's Theory. 

2. To inform againſt. Shakeſpeare. 
To COMPLA'IN. v. a. To lament; to be- 
COMPLATNANT:. f [f wif oo 
PLAINANT. ſ. | from c in.] One. 

who urges a ſuit Ws another. Las. 


COMPLA'INER. /. One who complains; a 
lamenter. Govern. of the Tongue. 
COMPLAINT. ſ. [ complainte, Fr,] 
1. Repreſentation of pains or injuries. Jeb. 
2. The cauſe or ſubject of complaint. 
3. A malady ; a diſeaſe. Arbuthnet. 
4. Remonſtrance againſt. Shakeſpeare. 
COMPLAISA'NCE. ſ. [complaiſance, Fr.] 
Civility ; defire of pleaſing ; act of adulation. 
COMPLAISA'NT. 4. [cemplaiſant, had fem 
vil; defirous to pleaſe. ope 
COMPLAISA'NTLY. ad. {from complaiſant. ] 


COM 


Civilly z with deſire to pleaſe ; ceremonioufly, 
| Pope. 
W re . [from * * 
ant.] Civility. | | 
To Glas f ATE. Z. a. [from planus, 
To COM PLANE. Lat.] To level; to 


reduce to a flat ſurfaces Denham, 
CO'MPLEMENT. ſ. complementum, Lat.] 
1. Perfection; fulnefs ; completion. Hookers 
2. Complete ſet; complete proviſion ; tho 
Full quantity. Prior. 
3. Adſcititious circumſtance ; appendages. 
Hooker. Shakeſpearts 
COMPLE'TE. 2. [ completus, Latin. 
_— full; without any 
2. "Finiſhed; ended; concluded, Prior. 
To CO TE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To perfect; to finiſh. Waltons 
COMPLE'TELY. ad. [from complete. ] Ful- 


ly; perfectly. Blackmore. Swift. 
COMPLE'TEMENT. ſz: [ completement, Fr.] 


The act of completing. - Dryden. 
COMPLE'TENESS. /. [from 3 Per- 
fection. ing Charles. 


COMPLE'TION. ſ. [from e ie. | 

1. Accompliſkment ; act of fulfilling, 

2. Utmoſt height; perfect ate. Pope. 
CO MpLEX. 4s [ cemplexus, Lat.] Compoſite ; | 

of many parts; not ſimple. Locke. 
COMPLEX. /. Complication ; collection. 


Hon: 5. ; 

COMPLE'XEDNESS. . 1 complex. ] 
Complication ; involution of many particular 
parts in one integral. Locle. 
COMPLEXION. ſ. [complexio, Lat. | 
1. Involution of one thing in another. Watts. 
2+ The colour of the external parts of any 


8 + the body Davies. 
3. The temperature of the . Dryd. 
COMPLE'XIONAL. a. [from 1 
Depending on the complexion or temperament 
of the body. Fiddes.. 
COMPLEXIONALLY. ad. [from com- 
lexion.] By complexion. Brown. 


MPLE'XLY. ad. [from complex.) In a 
complex manner ; not ſimply. 
COMPLEXNESS. ,. [from complex.] The 
ſtate of being complex. 
COMPLEXURE. .. [from complex.] The 
involution of one thing with others. 
COMPLIANCE. /. [from comply. ] 
1. The act of yielding; accord; ſubmiſſion. 
” Rogers. 
2. A diſpoſition to yield to others. Clarend. 
COMPLYANT. 4s [from comply. ] 
'Is Yielding ; bending. Milton. 
2. Civil; complaiſant. 
To CO'MPLICATE. VU, As [ cemplico, Lat.] 
1. To entangle one with another; to join. _ 
| Tillorſan. 
2+ To unite by involution of parts. Bayle. 
3. To form by complication; to form by the 
union of ſeveral parts into one integral. Locle. 
CO MPLICATE. 2. Compounded of a multi- 
plicity of parts. | Watt:. 
CO'MPLICATENESS. /. {from 1 


e000 


COMPLICATION. .. [from complicate.! 
1. The act of involving one thing in ano 


2. The ſtate of bei involved one in another. 


3. The integral conſiſting of many things in- 

vol ved. atts. 

CO'MPLICE. ſ. [Fr. from complex, Latin. ] 

One who is united with others in an ill de- 

fign; a confederate. Clarendon. 

COMPLTER. /. [from cenply.] A man of an 
- eaſy temper, 

CO'MPLIMENT. ſ. [ compliment, Fr.] An act 
or expreſſion of civility, uſually underſtood 
to mean leſs than it declares. Sidney. 

To CO'MPLIMENTT. v. a. 7 the noun.] 
To ſooth with expreſſions of reſpect; to flat - 
der. Prior. 


COMPLIME'NTAL. a. [from compliment. 


Expreſſive of reſpect or civility. Wotten. 
COMPLIME'NTALLY. ad. [from compli- 
mental.) In the nature of a compliment; ci- 


One given to compliments; flatterer. 
CO'MPLINE. /. [| complaine, Fr. completinum, 


low Lat.] The laſt act of worſhip at night. 

Spenſer. 

To COMPLORE. v. n. [comploro, Latin. ] 
To make lamentation er. 


COMPLO'T. ſ. [ French. ] A confederacy in 
ſome ſecret crime; a plot. Shakeſpeare. 
To COMPLO'T. v. a. [from the 5 To 
form a plot; to conſpire. Pope. 
COMPLO'TTER. ſ. [from complot.] A con- 
ſpirator; one joined in a plot. Dryden. 
To COMP LY”. Us, No [ complier , Fr.] To yield 
to; to be obſequious to. Tillotſon. 
COMPONENT. 2. [componens, Lat.] That 
which conſtitutes the compound body. New. 
To COMPORT. UV. N. [ comporter, Fr.] To 
agree; to ſuit. . onne. 
To COMPO'RT. v. 4. To bear; to endure, 
| ' Daniel. 
COMO RT. /. [from the verb.] Behaviour; 
conduct. a Taylor. 


buaviour; mien; demeanour. Addiſon. 
To COMPO'SE. v. as [com deſer, Fr. 
1. To form a maſs by joining different things 
together. : . Sprat „ 
2. To place any thing in its proper form and 
method: ſbe compoſed ber dreſs, Dryden, 
3. To. diſpoſe; to put in ite proper ſtate. 

F - . Clarendon. 
4. To put together a diſcourſe or ſentence. 
% 8 . Hooker . 
5. To conſtitute by being part of a whole; 
blue. and yellow compoſe green. Milton. Watts. 
6. To calm; to quiet. Clarendon. 
7. To adjuſt the mind to any buſineſs, Duppa. 


Broome. E. 
CO'MPLIMENTER. ſ. [from compliment. ] 


con 


8. To adjuſt . 3 to ſettle x 26, to compoſe 4 
ente. | a 

9. & Con kJ Ir TEES 3 

In muſick. o form a tu 
different muſical notes. Pt 14 
COMPO'SED.' participial a. Calm; ferious ; 
COMPO'SEDLY. ad. [from comps Calm- 
; ſerioufly. Clarendon, 
COMPO'SEDNESS. /. Sedateneſs ; calmneſs. 


. Norris. 
COMPO'SER. ſ. [from compoſe. 
1. An author; * 1 Milton, 


2. He that adapts muſiek to words. Peach, 
COMPO'SITE. a. [compoſitus, Latin.] The 
compoſite order in architecture is the laſt of the 
five orders; ſo named, becauſe its capital is 
compoſed” out of thoſe of the other orders: 
it is alſo called the Roman and Italick order, 
Has Harris. 

COMPOSITION. /. Ce io, Latin. 
1. The act of 3 of Aue 
difimilar parts. Bacon. Temple. 
2. The act of bringing ſimple ideas into com- 


plication, oppoſed to analyſis. Newton, 
3. A maſs formed by mingling different in- 
gredients. Sxoift, 
4. The ſtate of being compounded ; union; 
conjunction. 5 Watts, 
3. The arrangement of various figures in a 
picture. f ö Dryden. 
6. Writte-i work. Addiſon. 


7. Adjuſtment; regulation. Ben 725 one 
8. Compact; agreement. Hooker. Waller. 
9. The act of diſcharging' a debt by paying 


10. Conſiſtency; congruity== Shakeſpeare. 
11. [In grammar. The joining two words 
12. A certain method of demonſtati in 
mathematicks, which is the reverſe of the 
analytical method, or of reſolution. Harris, 
COMPO'SITIVE. a. Compounded ; or hav- 
ing the power of compounding. if. 
COMPO'SITOR. /. ¶ from compoſe. ] He that 
arranges and adjuſts the types in printing. 
CO'MPOST. /, [French ; compoſitum, Lat.] 
Manure. | | Evelyn. 
To CO'MPOST..v. a To manure. Bacon. 
COMPO'STURE. /. [from compoſt. ] Soil; 
' manure. | Shakeſpeare 
COMPO'SURE. ſ. [from compoſe. ] | 
1. The act of compoſing or inditing. K. Ch. 
2. Arrangement; combination; order. Held. 
3. The form arifing from the diſpoſition of 
the various parts. Craſbavo. 
4. Frame; make. Sbaleſpeare. 
ö. Relative adjuſtment. otton. 
. Compoſition ; framed diſcourſe. Atterb. 
7. Sedateneſs; calmneſs; tranquillity. Mil. 


* 


8. Agreement; compoſition ; ſettlement of 


differences. Milten. 
COMPOTA'TION. /. [competatio, Latin. ] 

The act of drinking together. P bil. 
To COMPO'UND. wv. a. {compono, Latin. ] 

1. To mingle many ingredients — To 


” 5 07S 


Lat.] 
:wely N. 
Bacon. 

Soil; 
eſpeare« 


K * Cb. 
Heid. 
ition of 
teſpeares 

ott on. 
Atterb. 
jo Mil. 
nent of 
Milt N. 
Latin] 
Philigs« 
tin. ] 
ther. 

2+ To 


F COM 


a. To form by uniting various. parts; he 
unded a medicine. 1 Beyle. 
3. To mingle in different 3 to com- 
| Fins. * wy Addiſon. 
4. To form one word from two or more 
words; as daylight from day and ligbt. Raleigb. 
5. To 8 by being united. Sbaleſp. 
6. To adjuſt a difference by receſſion from 
the rigour of claims. Shakeſpeare. Bacon, 
7. To diſcharge a debt by paying only part. 
See compoſe. ; Gay. 
To COMPO'UND. Us Ne \? 
1. To come to terms of agreement by abat- 
ing ſomething. Clarendon. 
2. To bargain in the lump. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To come to terms. 4 are. 
4. To determine. f Shakeſpeare. 
CO'MPOUND. a. [from the verb.] 
1. Formed out of many ingredients; not 
ſingle. Bacon. 


2. Compoſed of two or more words. Pope. 


-., COMPOUND. ſ. The maſs formed by the 


union of many ingredients. Saut b. 
compounded. 4 a 
COMFPO0 UNDER. f. [from to compound. ] 
1. One who endeavours to bring parties to 
terms of agreement. Swift. 
2. A mingler; one who mixes bodies. 
T» COMPREHE ND. v. 4. | canprebendo, 
Latin. 
1. To compriſe; to include. Romans. 
2. To contain in the mind; to conceive. 
bi . Waller. 
COMPREHE'NSIBLE. | a. [ comprebenſible, 
F re]. Intelligible ; conceivable. Locke. 
COMPREHE'NSIBLY. ad. [from compre- 
W ; | f : * | 
1. With great power of ſignification or un- 
derſtanding. bo Tillotſon. 
2. Intelligibly. ple ute 
COMPREHE'NSION. /. [comprehenſio, Lat.] 
1. The act or quality of compriſing or con- 
taining ; incluſion. ; Hoker, 
2, Summary; epitome; compendium. Ropers. 
3. Knowledge; capacity; power of the mind 
to admit ideas. Dryden. 


* COMPREHE'NSIVE. a. [from cemprebend.] 


1. Having the power to comprehend or un- 
derſtand. 3 
2. Having the quality of comprifing much. 


| Sprat. 
COMPREHE'NSIVELY. ad. In a compre- 
five manner. 0 | 


COMPREHE'NSIVENESS. /. [from compre- 
N The quality of including much in 
a tew words or narrow compaſs. Addiſon. 

To COMPRE'SS, YU, ts | compreſſus, Latin. ] 
1. To force into a narrow compaſs. 


Pepe. 


cOMpU-LSIVELV. ad. 


kk 2 
ing to preſſure, ſo as that one part is brought 


nearer to another.' Cheyne. 
COMPRE'SSIBLENESS.. /. [from compreſſi- 
ble.) Capability of being preſſed cloſe, 
COMPRE'SSION. /.afgeompreſſio, Lat.] The 
act of bringing the parts of any body more 
near to each other by violence. Bacon. Newt. ' 
COMPRE'SSURE. /. {from compreſs. } The 
act or force of the body preſſing againſt an- 
other. B le. 
To COM PRINT. v. „. [ comprimere, Latin. 
To print another's copy, to the prejudice 
the rightful proprietor. 3 
To COMPRTSE. Ve As [ compris, Fr.] 0 
contain; to include. Hooker. Roſcommon. 
COMPROBA'TION. . ' Fcemprobo, Latin. ] 
Proof; atteſtation. Racer. 
CO'MPROMISE. ſ. [cenpromiſſum, Latin. ] 
I. A mutual promiſe of parties at di 
to refer their con es to arbitrators. 
N Cowvel, 
2. A compact, or bargain, in which conceſ- 
fions are made. Shakeſpeare. 
To COMPROMISE. v. 4. [| from the noun. 
1. To. adjuſt a compact by mutual 
ſions. 
2. To accord; to agree. Sbaleſpeare. 
miſe.]· Relating to a compromiſe, 
COMPROVINCIAL. a. [| cor and provincial. ] 
Belonging to the ſame province. | 
COMPT. . [compee, Fr.] Account; compu- 
tation; reckoning. Shakeſpeare. 
To COMPT. v. 4. [compter, French.] To 
compute; to number, We now uſe To 
CounrT. 


CO'MPTIBLE. 2. Accountable ; ready to give 


poſes - | 
COMPTRO'LLER. ſ. [from pony 

rector; ſuperviſor. , 
COMPTRO'LLERSHIP. . [from comptrol- 
ler.] Superintendence. 
COMPU'LSATIVELY. ad. By 3 
ara. 


i 8 we cempulſor, 
e of compelli 


Lat.] Having the fore 


ng. Shak. 
COMPU'LSION. . [e 


ulfio, Latin. 

1. The act of compelling to ſomething; 
force. Milton. 
2. The ſtate of being compelled. Hale. 
[ from compulſer, Fr. 
ny ; forcibles Phil. 


rom compulſive. 
By force ; by violence. py * 
COMPU'LSIVENESS. ſ. [from compulſive] 
Force; compulſion. os 
COMPU'LSORILY. ad. {tom compulſory. ] 


Having the power 


2. To embrace. Pepe. la a compulſory or forcible manner; by vid - 
CO'MPRESS. /. I from the verb.] Boller of lence. | Bacon. 
en rags. © Quincy. COMPU'LSORY. . [compulſoire, French. 
COMPRESSIBILITY. fe [from compreſſible] Having the power of compelling, Bramball. 
The quality of admitting to be brought by COMPU'NCTION. J. [compon&#ion, Fr.] 
into a narrower compaſs. 2 1. The power of pricking; ſimulation, ' 
COMPRE'SSIBLE. 4: [from conpreſt. ] Yield- _ Brown. 


x | ; 2» Re- 


4 
; þ 
1 E 
as 
i 3 


"Cov 


” Yor Repentance ; contrition. +... .. Clarendon. 
COMPU'NCTIOUS. 4. [from cempunction.] 


Repentant; tender. Shakeſpeare. 


COMPUNNCTIVE. „ [from compun@tion.] 


Cauſing remorſe. 
COMPURGa' TION. . [ compurgatio, Lat.] 
The practice of juſtifying hs man's veracity 
dy the teſtimony of ano 
COMPURGA'TOR. /. Latin]. One who 
bears his teſtimony to the credibility of an- 
. other, _ Weodward. 


'EOMPU'TABLE. a. [from computes] Hal. 
le. 


dle of being numbered. 
COMPUTA'TION. J. [from compute.] | 
1. The act of reckoning ;z calculation. 
2. The ſum collected or ſettled by calcula- 
tion. Addiſon. 
Ts SOMPU TE, v. 4. [computo, ba e. To 
comporr Bir er. 3 to count. 
E. ſ. [computus, Latin. an. cok 
COMPU'TER. 7 [from compute] Reckoner ; 
accountant. Swift. 


* CO'MPUTIST. / [ computifte, French. ] Cal- 


culator ; one ſkilled in computation. Wotton, 
CO'MRADE. /. [ camerade, French, ] 
1. One who dwells in the ſame houſe or 
chamber ; uſed, chiefly of ſoldiers. Shakeſp. 
2. A companion; a partner. Milton. 
CON. A Latin inſeparable prepoſition, which, 
at the beginning of words, ſignifies union; 
s concourſe, a running together. 
CON. | contra, againſt, Lat.] One who is on 
the negative ſide of a queſtion. 
To CON. v. a. [connan, Saxon, ] 
1. To know, _ Spenſer. 
2. To ſtudy. Shakeſpeare. Holder. Prior. 
3e Ta Con thanks. To thank. Shakeſp. 
To CONCA'MERATE. v. 4. | concamero, 
Lat.] To arch over; to vault. Grew. 
To CONCA'TENATE. v. a. [from catena, 
Latin, To link to gether. 
CONCA ENA'TION. fe [from concatenate.] 
A ſeries of links. South. 


CONCAVA'TION. /. [from concave.] The 


act of making concave. 
Go CAVE. a. [concavus, Lat. ] Hollow; 
ſed to convex. Burnet. 
co CAVENESS. /. [from concave.] Hol- 
lowneſs. Dic. 
See, . [from ev. Internal 
ſurface of a hollow ſpherical or ſpheroidical 
body. TIF W, oodward. 


co NCAVO-CONCAVE. . Concave or hol- 


low on both fides. . 
CO'NCAVO-CONVEX. a. [from concave 


and convex. ] Concave one way, and convex 
the other. © Newton. 


CONCAVous. 4. [concavur, Latin] Con- 


co xe CAVOUSLY. ad. * ! 
Wich hollowneſs. Brun. 
To CONCE' „ Ve 4. [concele Latin. } To 
hide; to keep ſecret ; not to divulge. 
CONCEALABLE. a. 3 <. [frm 1 Capa- 
\ ble of being concealed | run. 


i CON 


cob AL EDxESs. * bisn conceal.) Pri. 


vacy.z obſcurity. Dis. 
CONCEALER. J. [from conceal.) He that 
conceals any thing. - 
CONCEALMENT. fe [from conceal. 
1. The act of hiding ſecrecy. Glanvil':, 
2+ The ſtate of being bid; privacy. 


3. Hiding-place ; retreat. Rogers. 
To ONCE DE. v. a. [concedo, Latin,] To 
admit ; to grant. Bentley. 


CONCEIT. fe [ concept, French, ] 

1. Conception; thought; idea. Sidney. 
2. Underſtanding; readineſs of 2. 

Wiſdem. 
3. Fancy; ; fantaſtical notion. Locle. 
4. Opinion in a neutral ſenſe. Shakeſpeare. 
5. A pleaſant fancy. - Sal e. 
5. Sentiment; ſtriking thought. Pope. 
7. Fondneſs; favourable opinion. Bentley. 
8. Out of Coxczir with, No longer fond 


of, Tillotſon, | 


To CONCEIT. v. a. To imagine; to be- 
lieve. | South, 
CONCEFITED. 7 rticipial a» [from cenceit.] 
1. Endowed with fancy. roles. 
2. Proud; fond of himſelf ; opinionative. 
Felton. 


CONCE'/ITEDLY. ad. [from conceited.] Fan- 
cifully ; whimſically. Donne. 
CONCEITEDNESS. f. [from conceited.) 
Pride; fondneſs of himſelf. Collier. 

CONCEITLESS. 4. [from conceit.] Stupid; 
without thought. Shoheſpere 

CONCET'VABLE. 4. [from conceive. ] 

1. That may be imagined or thought. 

2. That may be underſtood or believed. 
CONCET'V ABLENESS. /. [from conceivable. 
The quality of being conceivable. 
CONCET'V ABLY. ad. {from conceivab/e.] In 

a conceivable manner. 

To CONCEIVE, - v. a. [ concewvoir, Freed.) 
1. To form in the womb ; to be pregnant of. 
2+ To form in the mind, Jeremiab. 
3. To comprehend; to underſtand. Shakeſp. 

4. To think; to be of opinion. Swift, 
To Cock vi. Vs A. 

1. To think; GIL ot. Watts. 


2. To become Geneſis. 
CONCETVER. 7 = conceive. ] One that 
underſtands or apprehends. Brown. 


CONCE'NT, /. [concentus, Latin. ] 
1. Concert of voices; harmony. Bacon. 
: dd 2. Conſiſtency. Atterbury. 
To, CONCENTRATE, v. a concentrer, 
French.] To drive into a narrower compaſs. 
| Arbuthnot. 
CONCENTRA'TION. h Lem concentrate. ] 
hay tg in a narrower ſpace round the 
Peacham. 
To *CONCENTRE. Us No [concentrer , F .] 
To tend to one common centre. Hale. 
To CONCEN TRE. v. 4. N Lap toward 
err Decay of Ti, 
CONCENTRICAL. 2 4. ns Lat.] 
CONCENTRICK. 4 Having one common 
centre. Donne. on 


C 
7 


| Cc O Þ 


CONCE'PTACLE. ſ. [conceptaculum, Lat.] 
1 5 — in which ch any ing 1s bat 
Widward. 


CONCEPTIBLE. 4. [from concipio, concet 


tum, 'Latin.] Intellizible; capable to 
underſtood, Hale. 


CONCEPTION. /. [conceptio, mc, 
| ing 


1. The act of conceiving, or qui 


with pregnancy. Milton. 
2. The ftate of being conceived. Shakeſp. ' 
3. Notion ; idea. | South. 
4+ Sentiment; purpoſe, Shake eſpeare. 
5. Apprehenſion; knowledge. avies. 


6. Conceit; ſentiment ; 2 thought. 


Dryden. 


CONCE'PTIOUS. 4. [ conceptum, Lat.] Apt 


to conceive ; pregnant. . Shakeſpeare, 
CONCE'PTIVE. a. [ conceptum, Lat.] Capa- 


ble to conceive, Brown. 
To CONCERN. VU, 4. [ concerner, French. ] 
1. To relate; to belong to. Locke. 


2. To affect "with ſome paſſion. Regers. 


3. To intereſt ; to engage by intereſt ; he is 
concerned in the mine. 'B le. 


4. To difturb; to make uneaſy. Derbam. 


_ "CONCERN, 75 | 
1. Buſineſs ; affair. Rogers. 
2. Intereſt ; engagement. Burnet. 


Jo Importance; ; moment. | Roſcommon. 


4. Paſſion; affection; regard, Addiſon. = 
CONCERNING. prep» Relating to; with re- 
To CONCLU'DE. v. 3. 


lation to. Bacon. Tillotſon. 
CONCE'RNMENT. ſ. [ from concern. ] 

1. The thing in which we are concerned or 

intereſted ; buſineſs ; intereſt. - Tillotſon, 


2. Relation; influence. Denbam. 
3. Intercourſe; buſineſs, Locke. 
4. Importance; moment. Boyle. 


5. Interpoſition; regard; meddling. Clar. 
6. Paſſion; emotion of mind. _ Hryden. 

75 CONCE' RT. Vs As [ concerter, French. ] 

1. To ſettle any thing by mutual communi- 
cation. 

2. To ſettle; to contrive to -adjuſt jointly 
with others,” 

CONCERT. ſ. [from the verb. ] 

1. Communication of deſigns. Swift. 
2. A ſymphony ; many performers playing 
to the ſame tune. 

CONCERTA'TION. f. [concertatio, Latin. ] 
Strife; contention. 


CONCERTATIVE. a. [concertativus, Lat.] 


Contentious. Dif. © 


CONCE'SSION. /. [conceſſio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of granting or yielding. Hale. 
2. A grant; the thing yielded. X. 5 ana 


a co E SSIONARV. a. Given by indul 


CONCE'SSIVELY ad. [from conceſſion. 


way of conceſſion. 1. 
CONCH. þ Looneba, Latin.] A ſhell; 7 a ſea 


CONCHoOID, ſ. The nave of a curve. 


To CONCTLIATE. Vs 4. 9 Latin.] . 


To gain; to win. Brown. 
CONCILLA'TION, . [from conciliate. ] The 
att of gaining or reconGiling, 


\ N —— 4 N 


CONCILIA'T OR. /. [from-conciliate.] One 
that makes peace between others. 


| CONCYLIA TORY. a: | from conciliate.] Re- 


lating to reconciliation. Die. 
CONCI'NNITY. /. [from concinnitas, Lat. ] 
Decency ; fitneſs ; neatneſs. 


- CONCI'NNOUS. M [roncinnus, Latin. ] Be- 


coming; pleaſant; neat. 


' CONCTISE. a. {[conciſus, Latin.] Brief; ſhort, 


Ben Jonſen . 

CONCTSELY. ad. [from conciſe. ] Briefly ; 3 
ſhortly. Bro; mos 
CONCTSENESS. ſ. [from conciſe.] Brevity; 


ſhortneſs. Dryden. 


CONCTSION. /. [conciſum, Lat.] Cutting 


off; exciſion. 
CONCITA'TION. ſ. [concitatio, Lat. The 
_ a@R of ſtirring up. roWns 
CONCLAMA'TION, /. An outcry. © Di, 
CO'NCLAVE. ſ. [ conclawe, French.} 4 

1. A private apartment. 

2. The room in which the cardinals meet 


or the aſſembly of the cardinals. South. 


3. A cloſe afſembly. Garth, 
To CONCLU DE. v. a. [concludo, Latin.] 
ö 1. To ſhut, Hogker * 
2. To collect by ratiocination. Tillotſon, 
3. To decide; to determine. Addiſon, 


4. To end; to finiſh. Bacon. Dryden, 
5. To oblige, as by the final determination. 
Hale. Atterbury. 


1. To perform the laſt act of ratiocination ; 
to determine. Davies. Boyle. 


2. To ſettle opinion. Atterbury. 
3. Finally to determine. Shake ejpeares 
4+ To end. - den. 
CONCLU'DENCY. ſ. [from — 
Conſequence; regular proof. Hale. 


CONCLU'DENT. 4. [from conclude.] De- 


cifive, Hale. 
CONCLU'SIBLE. a. [from — Deter- 
- minable. ammond 
CONCLU'SION. ſ. [ from conclude. | 
1. Determination; final decifion= Hooker, 
2. Collection from propoſitions premiſed; 
conſequence. Davies. Tilotjon. 
3. The cloſe ; the laſt reſult, Eccleſ. 
4. The event of experiments; experiment. Sh. 
5 The end the upſhot. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Silence; confinement of the thought. Shak. 
CONCLU'SIVE. a. [from conclude. | 
1. Decifive ; giving the laſt determination. 
Bramball. Rogers. 


+ Regularly conſequential. Locke. 
CONCLU'SIVELY. ad. [from concluſive. ] 
Decifively. Bacon. 


'CONCLU'SIVENESS. 7 [from concluſive. ] 
Power of determining the opinion. Hale. 

To CONCOA'GULATE. v. 4. To congeal 
one thing with another.. ' Boyle, 

CONCOAGULA'TION. . [from 1 
late.) A coagulation 'by 2 different bo- 
dies are joined in one ww | 

To CONCO'CT. v. 4. Longs, Latin. 

7.5 oY To digeſt by-the ſto =! 

7. _—- 85 22. To 


4 


| CONCORPORA'TION../. 


TOY 


colour. Brown . 
CONCO'MITANCE. ded » [from concomitor, 
CONCO'MITANCY. \ Lat. ] Subſiſtence to- 

gether with another thing. Glanville, 


CONCO'MITANT. as 1— Lat.] 


Conjoined with; concurrent with. Locke. 


'CONCO'MITANT. . Companion; perſon 


connected. . South. 


 CONCO'MITANTLY. 2d. [from concomi- 


tant. ] In company with others. 


To CONCO'MITATE. v. 4. [ concomitatus, 


Latin. ] To be connected with any thing; to 


attend; to accompany. Harvey. 


co NORD. [ concordia, Latin. ] 
1. Agreement between perſons or things ; 
peace; union. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. A compact. Davies. 
3. Harmony; conſent of ſounds. | 
4. Principal grammatical relation of one 
word to another. Locke. 
CONCO'RDANCE. ſ. [ concordantia, Lat.] 
1. Agreement. 
2. A book which ſhews in how many texts 
* of ſcripture any word occurs. Swift. 


CONCORDANT. 4. [ concordant, Latin. ] 


Agreeable; agreeing. - Brown. 


CONCO/RDATE. Jo | concordat, Fr.] A com- 


ct; a convention. Sæoi 


CONCORPORAL. a. [from concorporo, 


tin.] Of the ſame body. Dia. 

To CONCO'RPORATE. v. a+ [con and cor- 

wh Latin.] To unite into one maſs or ſub- 

Taylor. 

J. [from "— 

rate.] Union 1 in one al. 

CO'NCOURSE. / ſ. [concunſus, Latin. ] 

Is The confluence of many r or things. 

5 * 

2. The perſons aſſembled, den. 

3. The point of junction or interjection of 

two bodies. Newton. 


 CONCREMA'TION. /. [from concremoy Lat.] 
Dig. 


be act of burning together. 
CO'NCREMENT. /. [from concreſco, F 
The maſs forraed by concretion. Hale. 


CONCRE'SCENCE, /. [from concreſco, Lat.] 


The act or quality of growing by the union of 


ſeparate particles. Raleigh. 
To CONCRE'TE. v. n. [concreſco, Latin, ] 
To coaleſce into one mats. Newton. 


To SOBCRS FA, v. a, To form by concre- 


tion. Hale. 


cONCRETE. a. [from the verd. 


1. Formed by concretion. © Burnet. 
2 — logick.] Not abſtracted; applied to a 
l Hooker. 
CONCRETE. } . A maſs formed by concre- 


wh | Bentley, 
| ey ad. | from coperete.]., In a 


manner including the ſu biect with the predi. 
cate. Morris. 


1 7 
Ll 


CON 


nc res J. conergte. ] Coa- 
tzulation; collection * ons] ſolid 
, maſs. Dia. 


. EONCRE'TION. J. [from concrete. ] 
CONCO'LOUR. 4. [concoler Latin. Of one 


4+ The act of concreting ; coalition. 
.2+ The maſs formed by a coalition of ſepa. 


rate particles. . Bacon, 
CO'NCRETIVE. 2. [from concrete.] 2 
lative. Brown, 


CONCRETURE. J. A maſs formed by cha- 

gulation. 
CONCU'BINAGE. nd [concubinage, Fr.] The 
act of living a woman not married, 
Brosme. 


CO'NCUBINE. ſ. [concubina, Lat.] A vo- 
man kept in fornication; a whore. Bacon. 
To CONCU'LCATE. VU. d. [ conculeo, Lat.] 

To tread or trample under foot. 
CONCULCA'TION. 1 [ conculcatio, Lat.] 

Trampling with the feet. 
CONCU'PISCENCE. 55 [ concupiſcentia, Lat.] 

Irregular deſire ; libidinous with, Bentley. 
CONCU?/PISCENT. #4. 1 Lat.] 

Libidinous; lecherous. Shakeſpeare. 
CONCUPISCE'NTIAL. a. [from concupiſ- 

cent.] Relating to concupiſcence, 
CONCUPTSCIBLE. a. [ concupi piſcibilis, Lat.] 

Impreſſing defire ; indulging de — 
To CON CUR. v. n. [concurro, Latin. ] 

1. To meet in one point. . 

2. To agree; to join in one action. Swift. 

3. To be united with; to be conjoined. 

4. To contribute to one common event. 
CONCURRENCRE. fro 
CONCU'RRENCY. 97 [from concur. ] 

1. Union; aſſociation; conjunction. Clar. 

2. Combination of many agents or circum- 

ſtances. Craſhaw. 

3. Aſſiſtance; help. gert. 

4. Joint right ; ; common claim. Ayiife. 
CONCU'RRENT. a. [from concur. ] 

1. Acting in conjunction; concomitant in 

agency. . Hale, 

2. Conjoined; aſſociate; concomitant. 
CONCURRENT. ſ. That which concurs. 

Decay of Pi 
CONCU'SSION. /. Leone 0, Latin.] The 
act of ſhaking ; tremefaction. Bacon. 
CONCU'SSIVE. a. [concufſus, Lat.] Having 
the power or quality of ſhaking. 
To CONDE” MN, v. a. [ condemno, Latin. ] 
1. To find guilty ; ; to doom to puniſhment ; 


contrary to acguit. Fiddes. 
2. To cenſure; to blame; contrary to ap- 
prove. Locke. 
Jo To fine. Chronicles. 
CONDE'MNABLE. 4. from condemn] 
Blamable ; culpable. | Brown. 


CONDEMNA'TION. þ [ condemnatio, Lat.] 
The ſentence by which any one is doomed to 
puniſhment. Romans. 


 CONDE'MNATORY. as [from condemn. ] 


e a ſentence of condemnation. 
Government of the Tongue. 


CONDEMNER, [from condemn] A 


blamer z a cenſurer. Taylor. 


CON- 


ee ee © o Ou: 


CON 
YNDE'NSABLE. 2. [from condenſate. ] Be- 
72 * 4 | fate] 


ighy- 
+ CONDE/N SATE. v. 4. [condenſo, Lat.] 
To make thicker. Mt | 
To CONDE'NS ATE. . Ms To grow thicker. 
CONDENSATE. a. [condenſatus, Latin. ] 
Made thick; compreſſed into leis ſpace. Peach. 
CONDENSA'TION. /. [from condenſate. ] The 
act of thickening any body. Oppoſite to rare- 
faction. Raleigb. Bentley. 
To CONDE'NSE. v. 4. [condenſo, Latin.] To 
make any body more thick, cloſe and weighty. 


| Woodward. 

To CONDE'NSE. v. #. To grow cloſe and 
weighty. WE I. Newton. 
CONDE'NSE. a. [from the verb.] Thick; 
denſe, ' Bentley. 
CONDE'NSER. ſ. A veſſel, wherein to crowd 


the air. 45s ng. 
CONDE'NSITY. /. 2 condenſe.) T 
ſtate of being condenſed. 


CO'NDERS. /. [conduire, French. ] Such as 
ſtand upon high places near the ſea-coaſt, at 


the time of herring fiſhing, to make ſigns to 
the fiſhers which way the ſhole of herrings 
paſſeth. Cowvel. 
To CONDESCE'ND. v. n. [ condeſcendre, Fr.] 
1. To depart from the privileges of 3 
atts. 


2. To conſent to do more than mere juſtice 


can require. 
3- To ſtoop; to bend; to yield. Milton. 
CONDESCE'NDENCE. ſ. [ condeſcendence, 
French.] Voluntary ſubmiſſion. 
CONDESCE'NDINGLY. ad. [from conde- 
ſcending « 
by way of kind conceſſion. 
CONDESCE'NSION. ,/. [from condeſcend.] 
Voluntary humiliation ; deſcent from ſupe- 
riority. a Tillotſon, 
CONDESCE/NSIVE. 2. 2 condeſcend.] 
Courteous. 
CONDTGN. @. [condignus{ Lat.] Suitable; 
deſerved ; merited. Arbuthnot. 
CONDI'GNNESS. f. [from condign.] Suit- 
ableneſs; agreeableneſs to deſerts. 
CONDYGNLY. ad. [from condign. ] Deſerv- 
edly; according to merit. ö 
CO'NDIMENT. . [condimenlum, Latin. ] 
Seaſoning; ſauce. Bacon. 
CON DISCT LE. f. [condiſcipulus, Lat.] A 
ſehool - fellow. | 
7: CONDITE. v. a. [condis, Lat.] To 
pickle ; to preſerve by ſalts. Taylor. 
CUNDITEMENT. . [from condite. I A 
compoſition of conſerves. f Dit. 
CONDITION. /. ge e French.] 
1. Quality; that by which any thing is de- 
nominated good or bad, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Attribute; accident; property. Newton. 
3. Natural quality of the mind; temper; 
temperament. 6 Shakeſpeare. 
4. Moral quality; virtue, or vice. South. 
5- State; circumſtances. Wake. 
6. Rank, Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. 
7+ Stipulation ; terms of compact. Clarendon. 


By way of voluntary humiliation; 


er 


38. The writing of agreement; compact. 
of | Shakeſpeare. 

Tx CONDTTION. . 3. {from the noun.] 
To make terms; to ſtipulate. Donne. 
CONDITIONAL. 2. [ from condition. ] By 


way of ſtipulation ; not abſolute. the 
CONDITIONAL. ſ. [from the adjective.] 
A limitation. Bacon. 


CONDITIONA'LITY. /. [from conditional. ] 
Limitation by certain terms. Decay of Piety. 
CONDTTIONALLV. ad. [from conditional. ] 
With certain limitations; on particular terms. 


, . South, 
CONDITIONARY. a. [from condition. Sti- 
lated, N. orr is . 


To CONDITIONATE. Ve. 4. To regulate 
by certain conditions. Brown. 
CONDTTIONATE. 2. Eftabliſhed on cer. 
tain terms. a Hammond. 
CONDITIONED. as from condition.] Hav- 
ing qualities or properties good or bad. 
To CONDOLE. Us Is | condoleo, Latin. ] To 
lament with thoſe that are in misfortune 3 to 
rtake another's ſorrow. Temple. 
To CONDO'LE. v. a, To bewail with an- 
other. . Dryden. 
CONDO'LEMENT. ſ. [ from condole.] Grief ; 
ſorrow participated. Shakeſpeare. 
CONDO'LENCE. /. [condoleance, French. ] 
Grief for the ſorrows of another. Arbutbnot. 
CONDO LER. /. [from condole.] One that 
laments with another upon his misfortunes. 
CONDONA'TION. ſ. | condonatiq, Lat.] A 
pardoning ; a forgiving. | 
To CONDU'CE. v. n. [ conduco, Latin. ] To 
promote an end ; to contribute, illotſons 
'To CONDUCE. v. 4. To conduct. Mot ton. 
"CONDU'CIBLE. a. [| conducibilis, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the power of conducing. entley. 
CONDU'CIBLENESS. /. [from conducible.] 
The quality of contributing to any end. 
-CONDU'CIVE. as from conducive. ] That a 
which may contribute to any end. Rogers. 
CONDU'CIVENESS. . [from conducive. ] 
The quality of conducing. | 
CONDUCT. f. [ conduit, French. ] 


1. Management; economy. Bacon. 
2. The act of leading troops. Waller, 
3. Convoy ; eſcorte; guard. 1 Efdras, 


'4+ A warrant by which a convoy is appointed, 
” ,$. Behaviour; regular life. Swifts 
To CONDU'CT. v. a. [conduire, French. 

1. To lead; to direct; to accompany in or- 
der to ſhew the way. f Milton. 

2. To attend in civility. ,' Sbateſpeare. 

3. To manage; as, to conduct an affairs. - 

4+ To head an army. | 
CONDUCTT'TIOUS. as [ condu#itius, Lat.] 
CONDU'CTOR. . [from — f 

1. A leader; one who ſhows another the way 

by accompanying him. Dioden. 

2. A chief; a general. | 

3. A manager; a director. . 

4. An inſtrument to direct the knife in cut- 

tung. 2 


7%: | 
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CON CON 
| CONDU'CTRESS. þ; {from congu&2.] Ape To own; irn 


Fr To grant; 5 ** to 
CONDUIT. 75 |. [conduit French. ] To ſhew; to prove; 5 "OY Pope. 


1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of 7 NE SS. V. n. To make confeſſion; 


waters. Davies. 23, be! is gone to the 7 * to confeſs. 

2+ The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. CONFE'SSE EDLY.a from conf ed.] Avow- 
Shakeſpeare. edly ; indi 8a. South, 
CONDUPLICA'TION. .{ conduplicatic, Lat.] CONFE'SSION. / [from confeſi.] 

A doubling. 1 The acknowledgment of a crime, Temple. 
CONE. . n.] A ſolid body, of which 2. The act of diſburdening the conſcience to 

the baſe is a circle, and which ends in a point. a prieſt. Wake, 
To CONFA'BULATE. v. n. [confabule, hot: +) 3+ Profeſſion; avowal. 1 Timothy, 
To talk eaſily together; to chat. 4. A formulary in which the articles of faith 
CONFABULA'TION. 1 [confabulatio, Lat.] are compriſed. 

Eaſy converſation.  CONFE'SSION AL. ſ. [French. ] The ſeat in 
CONFA'BULATORY. a. [from confabulate.] Which the confeſſor fits. Addiſon, 

Belonging to talk. CONFE'SSIONARY. /. [conſiſſonaire, F re] 


CONFARREA'TION. /. [ confarreatio, Lat.] The ſeat where the prieſt fits to 2 
The folemnization of marriage by ring feſſions. 


bread together. liffe. CO'NFESSOR. /. [confeſſeur, French. ] 
To CONFE'CT. v. a. [ confetus, Lain K. To 1. One who makes profeſſion 'of his faith in 
make up into ſweetmeats. the face of danger. 5 tilling fleet. 
CO NFECT. /. [from the _ A ſweet- 2+ He that hears confeſſions and preſcribes 
meat. penitence. Taylor. 
ann E'CTION. /. [con eftio, Latin 3+ He who confeſſes his crimes. 

1. A preparation of fruit, with tonnes a CONFE'ST. a. Open; known; not conceal. 
3 . Addiſon. ed; apparent; evident. Rowe, 
2. A compoſition; a mixture. Shakeſpeare. CONFESTLY. ad. W ; evidently, 

 CONFE'CTIONARY. . [from confefion. ] Decay of Piery. 
One whoſe trade is to make ſweetmeats. Shak, CONFICIENT. a» That cauſes or procures, 

CONFE'CTIONER. /. [from confeftion.] Dig. 
One whoſe trade is to make {weetmeats. Beyle. CO NFIDANT. /, [ confident, French. ] A per- 
CONFEDERACV. /. — Fug French. ] fon truſted with private affairs. Arbutbnot. 
League; union; engagement. Shakeſpeare. To CONFI'DE. v. n. [confide, Lat.] To truſt 
To CONF 'EDERATE. Ve 3. berge, Fr. in; to put truſt in. Congreve. 
To join in a league; to unite; to ally. 05 CO'NFIDENCE. /. [confidentia, Latin. ] 
To CONFEDERATE. "Vs Ms 'To league ; 3 1. Firm belief of another. South, 
unite in league. Ge. 2. Truſt in his own abilities or fortune. Clar. 
CONFEDERATE. 4. [from the verb. ] Unit- 3. Vitious boldneſs. Oppoſed to modeſty. Hook. 
ed in a league, Pſalms. 4+ Honeſt boldneſs; firmneſs of integrity. 
CONFEDERATE. /. [from the verb. ] One 2 Eſdras. Milton. 


who engages to ſupport another; an ally. Dry. 5. Truſt in the goodneſs of another, 1 John. 
CONFEDERA'TION. + [ confederation, Fr.] 6. That which gives or cauſes confidence. 
League; alliance. Bacon. CONFIDENT. a. er cenfide.] 
7 CON FER. v. n. [confero, Latin] To diſ- 1. Aſſured beyond doubt. Hammond. 
courſe with another upon a ſtated ſubject. 2. Poſitive ; affirmative ; dogmatical. 


Clarendon. 3+ Secure of ſucceſs. Sidney. South. 
J CONFER. v. 2. 4. Void of ſuſpicion; truſting without limits. 
1. To compare. Raleigh. Boyle. Shakeſpeare. 
. To give; to beſtow. Clarencen. 5. Bold to a vice; impudent. 
3. To contribute 3 to conduce. Glanville, CO'NFIDENT. /. [from confide.J One truſt- 
dN ERENCE. /. . Tconference, French. ed with ſecrets. South. 
1. Formal diſcourſe z oral diſcuſſion o any CO'NFIDENTLY. ad 2 confident. ] 

_ queſtion. Sidney. 1. Without doubt; without fear. Atterburys + 
. An appointed meeting for diſcuſſing — 2. With firm truſt. Dryden. 
Point. 3. Without appearance of doubt; poſitively ; 
3. Compariſon. HAſcham, dogmatically. Ben Jonſon. 

CONFE/RRER. 2 confer. ] PLOW CON IDENTNESS, 1 4 [from confidert.] 
1. He that conv Aſſurance. 
2. He that beſtows. CONFIGURA'TION. / [configuraticn, Fr.] 
{(CONEE'SS. v. a. [ confeſſer, French. ] 1. The form of the various parts adapted to 
1. To acknowledge N Shakeſpeare. each other.  Wadward. 
2. To diſcloſe 5 Kate of the conſcience to 2. The face of the horoſcope. 
the prieſt. of Wake. To bb GURE. * 4. [from figures 0 ] 
To hear: the 2 3. penizents as a o diſpoſe into any orm. Benq 
da. * INE. ＋. [confinisg, Jain]. Common 


ul 


SOLE 


boundary; 3 


mond. 
Fout b. 


imits. 
pear Cs 


truſt- 
Fou tb. 


] 


buy. , 


rydens 
tively 3 


2 


r, Fr.] 
apted to 
war 4 . 


, Lat.] 
Bentley 
om mon 


indary; 


co 


boundary; border; edge. 


| Locke. 
CONFINE. a. [ confinis, Latin. ] Bordering upon. 


J CONFINE. v. 2. To er upon; to 
touch on other territories. on. 
To CONFINE. V. As  confiner, Fr.] : 
1. To bound; to limit. : 
2. To ſhut up; to impriſon; to immure. 
3. To reſtrain; to tie up to; as, the ation 
of s play is confined ro a ſbort time. Dryden. 
C NFTNELESS. as [from 9 Bound - 
leſs; unlimited. Shakeſpeare. 
CONFINEMENT. ſ. [from confine. Im- 
NFINER. /. [from confine. ] 


1. A borderer; one that lives upon confines. 
# . | Daniel. 
2. A near neighbour. Wetton. 


3. One which touches upon two different re- 
gions. a ; bn f acone 
CONFINITY. ſ. {confinitas, Latin.] Near. 
neſs ; -contiguity. . _ Di&. 
To CONFIRM. Vs Os [ confirmo, Latin. ] 
1. To put paſt doubt by new evidence. Addiſ. 
2. To ſettle ; to eſtabliſh. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To fix; to radicate. iſeman. 
4. To complete; to perfect. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To ſtrengthen by new ſolemnities = ties. 
Tit. 
6. To admit to the full privileges of a Gi 
tian, by impoſition of hands. Hammond. 
CONFTRMABLE. 4. [ from confirm.] That 
which is capable of inconteſtable evidence. 
CONFIRMA'TION. ſ. [from confirm.] | 
1. The act of eſtabliſhing - any thing or per- 


ſon; ſettlement. Sh peare. 
2. Evidence; additional proof. nolles, 
3. Proof; convincing teſtimony. South. 
4+ An eccleſiaſtical rite. ammond. 


CONFIRMA'TOR. . An atteſter; he that 


puts a matter paſt doubt. Birotun. 

CONFI'RMATORY. a. [from confirm. ] Giv- 
ing additional teſtimony. 

CONFI'RMEDNESS. ſ. [from confirmed. ] 
Confirmed ſtate. - Decay of Piety. 

CONFIRMER. /. [from e ne that 
confirms; an atteſter; an eſtabliſher. Shake. 

CONFTSCABLE. a. [from confſcate.] Llable 
to forfeiture. 

To CONFTSC ATE. v. a. [confi/quer, French. ] 
To transfer private property to the publick, 
by way of penalty. | Bacon. 

CONFISCATE. 4. [from the verb.] Tranſ- 
ferred to the publick as forfeit. Shakeſpeare, 

CONFISCA'TION., 4 om confiſcate. | The 
act of transferring the forfeited goods of cri- 
minals to publick uſe. Bacon. 


' CONFITENT. /. [ confitens, Latin, ] One con- 


feſſing. X , Decay 0 Pi . 
CO'NFITURE. ſ. French. ] A 3 
confeQion, Bacon. 
To CONFTX. v. 4. [confixum, Latin. ] To fix 
down, 8 Shakeſpeare. 
CONFLA'GRANT. 4. [cenflagrans, Latin. ] 
Involved in a general fire. Milton. 


CONFLAGRA'TION. ſ. con fagrutio, Latin. 
1. A general fire, 182 2 : 


* 


Bentley. 


con 


2. It is taken for the fire which ſhall conſume 
this world at the laſt day. 

CONFLA'TION. /. [conflatom, Latin. 
1. The act of blowing many inſtruments to- 
gether. ; Bacon. 
2. A caſting or melting of metal. 

CONFLE'XURE./. [ conflexura,Lat. JAbending. 

To CONFLICT. v. n. [| confligs, Latin.] To 

. ſtrive; to conteſt; to fight; to ſtruggle. Til. 

CONFLICT. /. [ conflictus, Latin. ] 

1. A violent collifion, or oppofition. 

2. A combat; a fight between two. Shakeſp. 
3. Conteſt; ſtrife; contention. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Struggle; "agony; pang. Rogers. 

CO'NFLUENCE, . [ conflue, Latin.} . 

1. The junction or union of ſeveral ftreams. 

| Brerewood. 
2. The act of crowding to a place. Bacon. 
3. A concourſe; a multitude. Tempie. 
LUENT. As [ confluens, Latin. Run- 
ning one into another; meeting. Blackmore. 

CO'NFLUX,. ſ. [corfluxio, Latin. 
1. The union öf ſeveral currents. Claremdon. 
a multitude collected. Milton. 

C RM. a. [tonformis, La Aſum- 

ing the ſame aal : ee Bd Bacon. 

To CONFO'RM. v. a. [conformo, Latin. ] To 
reduce to the like appearance with ſomething 

Ts CONFORM. v. v. To comply with. Deg 
0 „ VD. No 0 7 * D 

CONFO'RMABLE. 4. [from conform, ] * 

1. Having the ſame form; ſimilar. Hooker. 
2. Agrecable ; ſuitable ; not oppoſite. Addiſon. 
3. Compliant ; ready to follow directions; 


obſequious . Spr At. 
CONFO'RMABLY. ad. [from conformable.] 
With conformity ; ſuitably. Locke. 


EE 3 French; conformatio, 
Latin. 5 
1. The form of things as relating to each 
other. | Holder. 
2. The act of producing ſuitableneſs, or con- 
formity, - Watts, 
CONFO'RMIST. /. [from conform. ] One that 
complies with the worſhip of the church of 
CONFORMITY. . [from ae, 
" rom con . 
1. Similitude ; A rowdy 22 Y Hooker. 
2. Confiſtency.  Arbuthnet, 
CONFORTA” TION. /. [from conforeo, Lat.] 
Collation of ſtrength. Baton. 
To CONFO'UND. =. as [ confondre, French. ] 
1. To mingle things. | Geneſis, 
2. To perplex ; to mention without due dif. 
tinftion, | Locke. 
3. To diſturb the apprehenſion by indiſtinct 
words. Locke, 


4. To throw into conſternation; to perplex 5 
to aſtoniſh ; to ſtupify, Milton, 


CONFOUNDED. partic. a. [from ronfaund.}] 
Hateful ; deteſtable. " Grew. 
CONFO'UNDEDLY. ad. [from confounded, }] 


Hatefully ; ſhamefully, . 


CONFO UNDER. /. { from confound. ] He 
diſturbs, perplexes, or deſtroys. W 


CONFRA- 


co 


CONFRATE'RNITY. ſ. from con and fra- 
ternitat, Latin.] A body of men united for 
ſome religious _ - Stilling fleet. 

CONFRICA'TION. /. [from con and frico, 
Latin. ] The act of rubbing againſt any thing. 

To CONFRONT. v. 4. [graves French. ] 

in full view; to 


1. To ſtand againſt view; 
face. | Dryden. 
2. To ſtand face to face, in oppoſition te 


another. a Sidney. 
3. To oppoſe one evidence to another in open 
court. 
4. To compare one thing with another. 
CONFRONTA'TION. /. ¶ French. ] The act of 
bringing two evidences face to face. 4 
To CONFU'SE. v. a. [confuſus, Latin, ] 
1. To diſorder; to diſperſe irregularly, 
2. To mix ; not to ſeparate. | 


3. To perplex, not diſtinguiſh ; to obſcure. 
| — Watts. 
4. To hurry the mind. Pope. 
CONFU'SEDLY. ad. | from confuſed, ] 
1. In a mixed maſs; without ſeparation. 
2. Indiſtinctly; one mingled with another. 
3» Not clearly; not plainly. _ Clarendon. 
4. Tumultuouſly ; hattily, Dryden. 
CONFU'SEDNESS, /. 7 confuſed.) Want 
ot diſtinctneſs; want of clearnels. Norris. 
CONFU'SION. /. [from confuſe. ] 
1. Irregular mixture; tumultuous medley. , 


2. Tumult. Hooker. 
3. Indiftin combination. Locke. 
4. Overthrow; deſtruction. Shakeſpeare. 


8. Aſtoniſhment; diſtraction of mind. Spec. 
CONFU “TABLE. a. from confute.] Poſſible 
to be diſproved. | rowns 
CONFUTA'TION. /. [ confutatio, Latin. ] The 
act of confuting ; diſproot. | 
To CONFU'TE. v. 4. [confuto, Latin.] To 
convict of error; to diſprove. ibras. 
CONGE. /. [conge, French. ] 
1. Act of reverence; bow; courteſy. 

2. Leave; farewell. Spenſer. 
To CO NG E. v. . To take leave. er 
CO'NGE D'ELIRE, [ French. ] The king's 

permiſſion royal to a dean and chapter, in 

time of vacation, to ehuſe a biſhop. SpeFator, 
CO'NGE. ſ. [In architecture.] A moulding in 

form of a quarter round, or a cavetto. 
To CONGE'AL. v. a. [congelo, Latin. 

1. To turn, by froſt, from a fluid to a ſolid 
+ Kate. 


. ; 4 S uſer « 
2. To bind or to fix, as by cold. Shakeſpeare. 
To CONGE'AL. v. . To concrete, by cold. 


Burnet. 

CONGEALABLE. 4. [from congeal.] Sul. 
ceptible of congelation. | Bacon. 
CONGEALMENT. /. [from congea/. ] The 
clot formed by congelation. hakeſpeare. 


CONGELA'TION. /. [from congeal. ] State 
of being , or made ſolid. Brown. 
CONGE'NER. J. [Latin,] Of che ſame kind 


CONGE'NEROUS congener Latin. ] Of 
E'N „ . 1 . 

the ſame kind. [ 3 Arbuthnot. 
CONGE'NEROQUSNESS. . [from congene- 


\ . 


CON. 


original, | ; 

CONGE'NIAL. 4. [con and genius, Latin.] 
CONGENEALITY: þ {rom age cl, 
A” J. | from congenial, „ 
nation of mind. * 10 
CONGE'NIALNESS. ſ. [from congenial.} Cog. 

nation of min 5 
CONGE'NITE. a. [congenitus, Latin. ] Of the 
ſame birth ; connate. | Hale, 
CO'NGER. /. [congrus, Latin. ] The Wed 
p alten. 
CONGE'RIES. ſ. [Latin.] A maſs of bodies 


, heaped up together, Boyle. 
To CONGE'ST. v. 4. [ congeſtum, Lat.] To 
up. : 
CONGESTIBLE. @. [from congeft.] That 
may be heaped up. | 
CONGE'STION. /. [congeſto, Latin.] A col. 
lection of matter, as in abſceſſes, Quincy. 
CO'NGIARY. 482 Latin.] A gift 
* diſtributed-to the Roman people or ſoldiery. 
To CONGLA'CIATE. v. . [ conglaciatus, 
Latin. ] To turn to ice. Brown, 
CONGLACIA'TION. f. {from conglaciate.] 
Act of changing into ice. Brown, 
To CONGLO'BATE, v. a. [conglobatus, Lat.] 
To gather into a hard firm ball. Grew, 
CONGLO'BATE. a. Moulded into a firm 
ball. Cbeyne. 
CONGLO'BATELY. ad. In a ſpherical form. 
CONGLOBA'TION. /. from conglobate, A 
round body; acquired ſphericify, Brown, 
Tos CONGLO'BE., v. 4, conglobo, Latin.] 
To gather into a round maſs. Pope. 
To CONGLO'BE. wv. n. To coaleſce into a 
round maſs. Milton, 
To CONGLO'MERATE. v. 4. | conglomery, 
Latin. To gather into a ball, like a ball of 
| thread. ; Grew, 
CONGLO'MERATE. a. [from the verb.] 
1. Gathered into a round ball, ſo as that the 
fibres are dictinct. Cheyne, 
2. Collected; twiſted together. 
CONGLOMERA'TION, ſ. [from conglome- 
rate. , | 4 
1. CO teation of matter into a looſe ball. 
2. Intertexture; mixture. Bacon. 
To CONGLU “TINA TE. v. 4. [conglutino, 
Latin.] To cement; to reunite. 
To CONGLU'TINATE. v. n. To coaleſce. 
CONGLU'TINATION. ſ. [from congluti- 
nate. ] The act of uniting wounded bodies. 
CONGLU'TINATIVE. a. ¶ from cong/utinate. | 
Having the power of uniting wounds. 
CONGLUTINA'TOR. /, [trom conglutinate.] 
That which has the power of uniting wounds. 
8 Woodward. 
CONGRA'TULANT. 2. [from congratulate. ] 
Rejoicing in participation. Miltey. 
ToCONGRA'TULATE. v. a. [ gratulor, Lat.] 


To compliment upon any happy event. Sprat'- 
To CONGRA'TULATE. v. 2. To rejoice in 
participation. Swift. 


CONGRATULA'TION. /. [from congrats: 
late. vis g The 


wen,] The quality of being from the fame 


B ach. 
lutino, 


eſce. 

ngluti- 
dies. 
inate. | 


t inat .] 
vounds. 
dward. 
tulate.] 
Milt» 
ry Lat.] 
Spratt. 
zoice in 


Swift. 
angratue 


1. The 


co 


. The a® of profeſſing joy fot the happtnet 
br ſucceſs of another. 
2+ The form in which joy is > 


CONGRA'TULATORY. a. | from oongratu- 
lates] Expreſſing joy for the good of another. 
% CONGRE'E. v. ». To agree; to join. Sb. 
To CONGRE'ET. v. . [from con and greet.] 
To ſalute reciprocally. Shakeſpeare. 
Ty-CO'NGREGATE. v. 4. [ congrego, Latin. ] 
To collect; to aſſemble; to bring into one 


place. Raleigb. Neruton. 
To CON GREQGATE. us n. To afſemble; to 
Denbam. 


CONGREGATE: «. [from the verb.) ColleR- 


ed ; compact. Bacon. 
coNõREGA -T. ON. 4 from congregate. 
1. A collection; a — brought — * 
Shakeſpe are. 
2. An aſſembly met to worſhip God in 2 
lick. f Hooker. Swift, 
CONGREGA'TIONAL. @. [from congrega- 
tion.] Publick ; — to a congregation. 
CO'NGRESS. 12 ”y — 
1. A meeting; — a confli 
2. An appointed meeting for ſettlement of af- 
fairs between different nations. 
CONGRE'SSIVE. a. [from congreſeJ Meet- 
ing; encountering. Beroun. 
To CO'NGRUE. v. 3. [from congruo, Latin. ] 
To agree; to be conſiſtent with; to ſuit. Sh. 
CO'NGRUENCE. J. [congruentia, Latin. J 


Agreement; ſui s of one thing to ano- 
ther, 


CO'NGRUENT. , 4. [congruens, Lat.] Agree- 
ing; correſpondent. Cheynes 
CONGRU'ITY. / [from congrue. ] 
1. Suitableneſsz agreeableneſs. Glanville. 

2. Fitneſs ; pertinence. 
1 3 of argument; er wag 
ooker « 
CONGRUMENT. from congrue. | Fitneſs; 
adaptation. 1 [ 2 Jonſon. 
CO'NGRUOUS, 4. [ congruus, Latin. ] 
1. Agreeable to; conſiſtent with. Locke. 
2. Suitable to; accommodated to. Cbeyne. 
3. Rational; fit, Atterbury. 
CO'NGRUOUSLY. 44. {from _—_— 
Suitably ; pertinently Boyle. 
CO NIC AL. Z a. [ coniews, Latin.] Having the 
CO'NICK. form of a cone. Prior, 
CO'NICALLY. ad. {from conical. ] In _ = 


a cone. 

CO'NICALNESS. fe [from conical. ] The tate 
or quality of being conical. 

CO'NICK Section. ſ. A curve line arifing Des 
the ſection of a cone by a plane. 

CO'NICK Sections. 7 - fo That part of geometry 

CONICKS., which conſiders the cone, 
and the curves arifing from its ſections. 

To'CONJE'CT. Ve ts [ conjettum, ow} To 
gueſs ; to conjecture. Shakeſpeare. 

CONJE'CTOR. . {from conje?.] A gueſſer ; 


a conjecturer. Sift. 
con E'CTURABLE. a. [from conjoturee] 
ollible to be gueſſed, 


CONJECTURAL. 4, [from cenjecture .] De- 


con JE'CTU 


e o 


pending on eonjecture. | Brookes 
CON JECTURALITY. fe [froth conjeeBural. 1 

That which depends upon gueſs. 
GONJECTURAGLE: ad. ¶ from conjeftural.} 

- By gueſs; 9925 ure. Hookers 
E. J. [conjefFura, Latin. ] 


1. Gueſs; imperfect knowledge. South, 

- 2+ Idea; notion; conception. Shakeſpeare, 

To CON E'CTURE, v. a. [from the noun. F 

To gueſs; to judge by gueſs, South, 

CONJE'CTURER, j 3 1 A 
er. 


trees are — — it of a woody 
- ſubſtance, and a figure approaching to that of 
a cone. Of this kind are fir, and pine. Quincys 
To e v. n. To concert: a low 


L'E e 
To "ConJo'N. 9. 4. 2 . | 
1. To unite ; 3 to conlolidate i into one. 


2+ To unite in marriage. 


* — 

3. To aſſociate; to connect. 

755 Sodom. > # Toteegily 26 witin 
I 


— NT. 4. | conjoint, F . J Un — 
CONJOINTLY, ad. [ from conjeint.] In abet 


together. rowns 
CO'NJUGAL. a. [conjugalis, Latin, ] — 
monial; belonging to marriage. Swifts 


"CONJUGALLY. ad. [from corjugal.] Mattie 


monially ; connubially. - 
To CONJUGATE. : v. 4. [ conjugo, Latin. 1 | 
1. To Join; to join in marriatze; to - unites 


Morton. 
2+ To inflect verbs, 
CO'NJUGATE. 4. dane Latin.] A- 
greeing in derivation with another word. Bram. 
CONJUGA'TION. /. [ conjugatio, Latin. ] 
1. A couple; a pair. Brown. 
2. The act of uniting or compiling things 
together. Bentley. 
3+ The form of infleQing verbs. Locle. 
4+ Union; aſſemblage. Taylors 
CONJU'NCT. a. [conjunfus, Latin.] way 
joined; concurrent; united. ke; 5 
CONJUNCTION. V. lep, — 128 
1. 2 3 aſſociation; league. Bacon. 
2. The congreſs of two planets in 1 
degree of the zodiack. R 
3. A word made uſe of to connect the c — 
of a period together. ä Clarke, 
CONJU'NCTIVE. a. [ conjunivus, Latin. 
— Cloſely united. Sbaleſpeare. 
ä In grammar. ] The mood of a 
CONJUNCTIVELY. ol. [from 2 
In union. 
899221 from eie 
The quali — . joining or uniting. 
CONJUNCT LV. ad. ¶ from conjunct᷑. ] Jointly 
together. 
5 RE. ſ. [conjuntture, 2 
Combination of many circumſtances. 
— Occaſion; eritical time. 
3. Mode of union; connection. 
4. Conſiſtency. 


con Jux rien. as (from at ] 
1 


CON 
1. The form or act of ſummoning another in 


ſome ſacred name. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An incantation ; an enchantment. Sidney. 


Te CON TURE. v. 4. [conjuro, Latin. 
1 —— in a | nt an _—_ 


2. To conſpire. : Milton. 
To CO'N JURE. v. #. To praftiſe eharms or 
5 enchantments. Shakeſpeare. 
CO'NJURER, /. [from conjure. ] * 
1. An enchanter. Donne. 
2. An impoſtor who pretends to ſecret arts; 
a cunning man. Prior. 
3. A man of ſhrewd conjecture. Addiſon. 
CONJU'REMENT. y. ¶ from conjure.] Serious 
injunction. 1 Milton. 
CONNA'SCENCE. /. [con and naſcor, Lat.] 
1. Common birth; community of birth. 
2. The act of uniting or growing together. 
CONNA TE. as. | froni con and natus, Latin. ] 
Born with another. Saut. 
CON NATURAL. a. [con and enn : 
1. Suitable to nature. ilton. 
2, United with the being; connected by na- 
; ture... IS Davies. 
3. Participant of the ſame nature. Milton. 
CONNATURATLITY. /. [from tonnatural.]. 
Participation of the ſame nature. Hale, 


CONNA TURALLY. ad: [from connatural.] 


By the act of nature; originally. 


codNATURALNE SS. f. [from connatural. 


Participation of the ſame nature; natu 


union. Pearſon. 
To CONNECT v. a. [connecto, Latin. ] 


1. To join; to link; to unite, Boyle. 
2. To unite as a cement. Locke. 


3. To join in a juſt ſeries of thought; as, 
tbe autbor connects bis reaſons well. 
To CONNECT. v. 3. To cohere; to have 
juſt relation to things precedent and ſubſe- 
, uent. . 
CONNE'CTIVELY. ad. [from connect .] In 
conjunction; in union. | 
To CONNE'X. v. a. [| connexum, Latin.] To 
Join or link together. Hale. Philips. 
CONNE'XION. /. [from capmex« ] | 
1. Union; junction. Alterbury. 
2. Juſt relation to ſome thing precedent or 
_ ſubſequent. . . Blackmore. 
CONNE'XIVE. a. [ from connex.} Having the 
force of connexion. | Watts. 
CONNICTA'TION. /. {from connifo, Lat.] 
1. The act of winking. 8 | 
4. Voluntary blindneſs ; pretended ignorance ; 
forbearance. © . Erik cbs South. 
To CONNTVE. v. n. [ connivo, Latin. } 
1. To wink. . SpeFtator. 
2. To pretend blindneſs or ignorance. Rogers. 
CONNOISSEU'R. ſ. [ French.] A judge; a 
critick-in matters of taſte, Swift. 
To CO'NNOTATE. Ve As con and wota, Lat.] 
Ta deſignate ſomething beſide itſelf. Ham. 
CONNOTA'TION, /. Ifrom connorate.] Im- 
plication of ſomething beſide itſelf. Hale. 
g To CON OTE. Vs As | con and nota, Latin.] 
Tai to include. South, 
CONNU'BIAL. 2. [ronnabialis, Lat.] Matri- 


CON 


| monial - 3 nuptial; pertaining to mattiage q con- 
j 


1 | Pope, 


of a cone. Holder. 
CONOTDICAL. a. [from conoid.] Approach- 


1 ing to a conick form. 
o CONQUA'SSATE. v. a. [co 5, Lat. 
To — to agitate. [ ee 
CONQUASSA'TION. ſ. [from conguaſſate. ] 
Agitation; concuſſion. 
To CO'NQUER. Vs As [ conguerir, French.] 
1. To gain by conqueſt ; to win. 1 Mae, 
2. To overcome; to ſubdue. Smith, 
3. To ſurmount; to overcome; as, be con- 
quered his reluctance. - 
To CO'NQUER. V. ts To get the victory; to 
overcome. 6 Decay of Piety. 
CO'NQUER ABEE.: a. [from conguer.] Poſ- 
ſible to be overcome. South, 
CO'NQUEROR. 2 conquer. ] 
1. A man that has obtained a victory; a vic- 
tor. Shakeſpeare, 
2. One that ſubdues and ruins countries, 
CO'NQUEST. ſ. [ congueſte, French. ] 

1. The act of conquering ; ſubjection. Dav. 
2. Acquiſition by victory; thing gained. 
3. Victory; ſucceſs in arms. Addiſon, 
CONSANGUTNEOUS. a. [conſanguineus, 

Lat.] Near of kin; related by birth; not 

affined by marriage. Shakeſpeare. 
CONSANGUTINITY. f. [ conſanguinitas, Lat.] 

Relation by blood. Scutb. 
CONSARCINA'TION. ſ. [from conſarcins, 

Lat.] The act of joining coarſely together, 
CONSCIENCE. /. [ conſcientia, 2 

1. The knowledge or faculty by which we 
judge of the goodneſs or wickedneſs of our 

own actions. rd Spenſer. 
2. Juſtice; the eſtimate of conſcience. 

3+ Conſciouſneſs; knowledge of our own 


thoughts or actions. Hooker, 
4+ Real ſentiment ; veracity z private thoughts. 

; Clarendon, 

5. Seruple ; difficulty. Taylur. 
6. Reaſon ; reaſonableneſs. Swift. 


CONSCIE'NTIOUS. 4. [from cenſeience. ] 
Serupulous; exactly juſt, L' Eſtrange. 
CONSCIE'NTIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from conſcien- 
tious.] According to the direction of conſci- 
ence. | L'Eftrange. 
CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS. /. [from conſcien- 
_ Exactneſs of juſtice. Locle. 
CONSCIONABLE. a. | from conſcience. ] Rea- 
ſonable ; juſt, _ Shakeſpeare. 
CO'NSCION ABLENESS. ſ. [from conſcion- 
able.] Equity; reaſonableneſs. | 
CO'NSCIONABLY. ad. I from conſcionable.] 
Reaſonably ; juſtly. Taylor. 
CONSCIOUS, As [ conſeius, Latin.] ? i 
1. Endowed with the power of knowif one's 
. own thoughts and actions. —- Bentley. 
2. Knowing from memory. IO. 
3. Admitted to the knowledge of any thing. 


1 Bentley. 
* ET" * - to an thing » 
4+ Bearing witneſs by er n , 3 
e CO'NSCI- 
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CONSCIOVSLY. ad. [from conſcious] With CONSEQUENCE. .. {conſequentia, Lat.] 
knowledge of Wd — — 4 5 , 1. That which A* from any cauſe or 


CO/'NSCIQUSNESS. ſ. [from conſcious. ] principle. | 
1. The perception 4 what paſſes in a man's 2. Event; effect of a eauſe- Milton. 
own Ford, th ms Locle. 3+ Deduction; concluſion. Decay of Piety» 
2+ Internal ſenſe of guilt, or innocence. 4+ The laſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm intro- 


Government of the Tongue. duced by therefore z as, what is commanded b 
CO'NSCRIPT. 2. A term uſed in ſpeaking * our Saviour is our duty : prayer is toads, 
of the Roman ſenators, who were called therefore prayer is our duty - 


Patres conſcripti. 5. Concatenation of cauſes and effects. 
CONSCRIPTION. . [conſcriptio, Latin.] 6. Influence; tendency. , 
An enrolling.” 7. Importance; moment. Swifts 


To CO'NSECRATE. v. 4. [ conſecro, Lat. CO'NSEQUENT. 4. Cconſeguens, Lat.] 
1. To make ſacred; to appropriate to ſacred 1. Following by rational deduction. 


uſes. Hebrews. 5 ao Following as by the effect of a cauſe. 
2. To dedicate inviolably to ſome particular SEQUENT. . 1 3 
purpoſe. F Numbers. 1. cs ma * wich follows from 
3. To canonire. previous propoſitions. Hookers 
CO'NSECRATE. a. Conſecrated ; ſacred. 2. Effect; that which follows an acting cauſe. 
a Drayton. | Davies. 
CO'NSECRATER. ſ. [from oy grim O. CONSEQUE'NTIAL. a. {from conſequent. ] 
that performs the rites by which any thing is 1. Produced by the y concatenation 
devoted to ſacred purpoſes. _ Atterbury, of effects to cauſes, Prior. 
CONSECRA'TION. /. [from conſecrate.] 2. Concluſive. Hale. 


1. A rite of dedicating to the ſervice of God. CONSEQUE'NTIALLY. ad. from conſe- 
Hocker. quential. KS 

2. The act of declaring one holy. Hale. 1. With juſt deduction of conſequences. 
CO'NSECTARY. 4. [from conſett᷑arius, Lat.] 2. By conſequence; eventually. Smith. 


Conſequent; conſequential. Brown. 3. In a regular ſeries. _ Addiſon. 
CO'NSECTARY. . Deduction from pre- CONSEQUE/NTIALNESS, ſ. [from conſe- 
miſes ; corollary. Woodward, © gare Regular conſecution of diſcourſe. 
CONSECU'TION. ſ. [ conſecutio, Latin: ] CONSEQUENTLY. ad. [from conſequents ] 
1. Train of conſequences ; chain of deduc- 1. By conſequence ; neceſſarily 3 inevitably. 
tions. | N Hale, h Woodward. 
2+ Succeſſion. Newton. 2. In conſequence ; purſuantly. South. 
3+ [In aſtronomy. ] The month of conſecu- CO'NSEQUEN TNESS. /. [from conſequent. 
tian, is the ſpace between one conjunction of Regular connection. Digby. 
the moon with the ſun unto another. CONSE'RVABLE. 4. [ from conſerwo, Lat.] 
CONSE'CUTIVE. a. [ conſecutif, French. ] | Capable of being kept. 
1. Following in train. Arbutbnot. CONSERVANCV. ſ. Courts held by the 
2. Conſequential ; regularly ſucceeding. Lord Mayor of London for the preſervation 
To CONSE'MINATE. v. as. [ conſemino, Lat.] of the fiſhery. 
To ſow different ſeeds together. CONSERVA'TION. ſ. [ conſerwatio, Lat.] 
CONSENSION. . [conſexfio, Lat.] Agree- 1. The act of preſerving; continuance; pro- 
ment; accord. | Bentley. tection. Mood ward. 
CONSE NT. /. Cconſenſus, Latin. 2. Preſervation from corruption. Bacon. - 
1. The act of yielding or conſenting” CONSE'RV ATIVE. a. | from conſervo, Lat.] 
2+ Concord; agreement; accord. Cowley, Having the power of oppoſing diminution or 
3. Coherence with; correſpondence. injury. Peacham. 
4+ Tendency to one point. Pope, CONSERVA'TOR. ſ. [ Latin. ] Preſerver. 
5+ The correſpondence which one part has CONSE'RVATORY. /. [from conſer vo, . 
with another, by means of ſome fibres and A place where any thing is kept. Woodward, 
nerves common to them both, . Quincy. CONSE'RVA'TORY. a. Having a preſerva- 
To CONSE'NT. v. n. [conſentio, Latin: tive quality.. y 6? 
1. To be of the ſame mind; to agree. To CONSERVE. v. 4. gwen Lat.] 
2. To co- operate to the ſame end. 1. To preſerve without loſs or detrĩment. 


3. To yield; to allow; to admit. Genet. 2. To candy or pickle fruit. 
CONSENT A'NEOUS. a. [ conſentancus, Lat.] CONSE'RVE. /. [from the verb. ] TEEN 
Agreeable to; conſiſtent with. Hammond. 1. A ſweetmeat made of the inſpiflated juices 


CONSENT A'NEOUSLY. ad. [from conſenta- of fruit. - Dennis. 
neous, ] Agreeably; conſiſtently ; ſuitably. Boy, 2. A conſervatory. Evelyn. 

CONSENT A'NEOUSNESS. { from con- CONSERVER. /. ¶ from conſerwe. ] e 
ſentaneous. Agreement; conſiſtence. Dif. — 1. A layer up; a repoſiter, Hayward. 

CONSE'N IENT. 4. [ confſentiens, Latin. ] 2. A preparer of conſerves, | * 
Agreeing 3 united in opinion. CONSE'SSION, /. { conſeſſiog Lat.] A ſitting 
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| CONSE'SSOR, % [Latin.] One that fits with 


be TAY 

To CONSTDER. v. 6: [pews Lat. 
1. To think upon with care; to ponder ; to 
examine, | Spe&ator. 
2. To take into the view; not to omit in 
the examination. Temple. 
3. To have regard to; to reſpect. Hebrews. 
4+ To xequite ; to reward one ay trouble, 

| ak 


W CONSIDER. v. a. | 
1, To think maturely. Tſaiaþ, 
2. To deliberate; to work in the mind. 


' 3+ To doubt; to heſitate. Shakeſpeare. 
CONSIDER ABLE. a. [ from conſider.] 


1. Worthy of conſideration; worthy of re- 


and attention, Tillotſon. 
2. Reſpectable; above neglect. Spratt. 
3. Important; valuable. Decay of Piety. 


4. More than little; a middle ſenſe between 
little and great. : Clarendon. 
 CONSI'DERABLENESS. ſ. [from confider- 
able. J. Importance; dignity z moment; va- 
. lue; deſert; a claim to notice. Boyle. 
CONSIT'DERABLY. ad. ¶ from confiderable. ] 
1. In a degree deſerving notice. Roſcommon. 
2. With importance; importantly. Pope. 
CONSIDERANCE. /. ¶ from conſider.] Con- 
ſideration; reflection. Sbaleſpeare. 
CONSIDERATE. a. [ conſideratus, Latin. ] 
1. Serious; prudent; not raſh. 
2+ Having reſpect to; regardful. Dec. of-Piety. 
3. Moderate; not rigorous. 
CONSIDERATELY. ad. [from confiderate.] 
Calmly ; coolly. Bacon. 


CONSIDERATENESS, /. [from confiderate.] | 


Prudence; calm deliberation. 
CONSIDER A'TION. /. | [from conſider. ] 
1. The act of conſidering; regard; notice. 


Locke. 
2. Mature thought; prudence. Sidney. 
3. Contemplation ; meditation. Sidney. 


4+ Importance; claim to notice; worthineſs 
_ of regard. Aadiſon. 
5. Equivalent; compenſation, Ray. 
6. Motive of action; influence. Clarendon. 
7 Reaſon ; ground of concluding. Hooker. 
8. [In law.] Confideration is the material 


cauſe of a contract, without which no contract 
CONSTDERER. /. A man of reflection. 


Government of the Tongue, 


Te CONSIGN. v. 2, [configno, Latin. ] 
1. To give to another any thing. South, 


2- To appropriate ; to quit for a certain pur- 


T | & ths 
3. To commit; to entruſt. Addiſon. 
1. To yield; to ſubmit; to refign. . 
2. To ſign; to conſent to. Shahkeſpcares 

CONSIGNA*TION. /. [from confign, ] 
1+ The aft of conſigning. Taylor. 
2, The act of ing. Jayler, 
CONSTGNMENT. ſ. [from confegn. ] 
1. The act of C nin . 


> 


3, The writing by which ny thing iscopGigned, 


Tillotſon. 


Co 


CONSI'MILAR, a, [from vorfinilis, Latin-] 


Having one common reſemblance, 
To, CONSI'ST. v. 4. [confiſſo, Lat.] 

1. To ſubſiſt; not to periſh, Colaſſant. 

2, To continue fixed, without diflipation, 
| Brerewosd. 

3+ To be compriſed ; to be contained ; true 

cheerfulneſs confits in benevolence, Walſh. 

4+ To be compoſed-; beer conſiſts of malt and 


water. ö Burnet. 
5. To agree; not to oppoſe. Clarendon, 
CONSTI'STENCE, 7 Ccanſiſtentia, low 
CONSTSTENCV. Latin.] / 


1, State with reſpect to material exiſtence ; 
water in its natural cenfiftence is level. Bacon, 
2. 2 of denſeneſs or rarity. Arbutbnet, 
3. Subſtance ; form; make. South. 
4+ Agreement with itſelf, or with any other 
thing. Addiſon, 
5. A ftate in which things continue for ſome 
time at a ſtand. Chambers, 
CONSI'STENT. a. [ con/iftens, Latin. ] 


1. Not contradictory; not oppoſed. South, | 


2+ Firm; not fluid. Woodward, 
CONSISTENTLY. ad. [from conſiſtent.] 
Without contrad: tion ; agreeably. Proome. 
CONSISTO'RIAL. a. [from confiſtary.] Re- 
lating to the eccleſiaſtical court. - Aylife, 
CONSISTORY. . ¶ conßerium, Lat.] . 
1. The place of juſtice in the court Chriſtian. 
| Fiooker. Scuth, 
2. The aſſembly of cardinals. Atterbury. 
3+ Any ſolemn aſſembly. Milton. 
4. Place of reſidence. Shakeſpeare, 
CONSO'CIATE. /. [from conſecio, Lat.] An 
accomplice; a confederate; a partner. Hayw, 
To CONSO'CIATE. Us d. [ con/ocio, * 
1. To unite; to join. otton. 
2. To cement; to hold together. Burnet. 
To CONSO'CIATE. v. 2. To coaleſce; to 
unite. Bentley. 
CONSOCIATION. /. [from confociate. ] 
I, Alliance. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Union; intimacy; companionſhip. 
CONSO'LABLE. a. [from conſale.] That 
which admits comfort. 3 
To CO'NSOLATE. v. a. [conſolor, Lat.] To 


comfort; to conſole, Brown. 
CONSOLA'TION, .. [conſolatio, Lat.] Com- 
fort; alleviation of miſery, - Bacon. 


CONSOLATOR. /. [Latin.] A comforter. 
CONSO'LATORY. J, {from conſolate.] A 
ſpeech or writing containing topicks of com- 
fort. | Milton. 
CONSO'LATORY. 2. [from conſolate.] 
Tending to give comfort. * 
To CONSO'LE. v. a» To comfort; to pn 
e. 
CON OLE. /. French. In architecture, 2 
part or member projecting in manner of a 
_ bracket. | TID Chambers. 
CONSO'LER. ſ. [from conſole.] One that 
gives comfort. | Warburton. 
which has the quality of uniting wounds. 
To CONSQLIDATE, . 8+ [confolider, Fr] 
| g Jo 1 


. Te form into a com 


or ſolid body ; to 

. Burnet. Arbutbnot. 
2. To combine two parliamentary bills into one. 
To CON SOLID ATR. . . To grow firm, 
or ſolid. Bacon. Woodward, 


| | hard 
CONSOLIDATION. /,. [from conſolidate. } 


1. The act of uniting into a ſolid maſs. 
2. The annexing of one bill in parliament to 
another. : 

3. The combining two benefices into one. Cob. 

SONANCE, 

CONSONANCY. | J. [conſonance, Fr.] 
1. Accord of ſound. | Motton. 

2. Confiſtency; congruence. Hammond. 
3. Agreement; concord; friendſhip. Shak. 


CONSONANT. a. [conſonance, Fr.] Agree- 


able; according; conſiſtent, Hooker. 
CO'NSONANT, J. [ conſenans, Latin.] A let- 
ter which cannot be ſounded by itſelf. 


 CONSONANTLY. ad. [from conſonant.] 
Conſiſtently; agreeably. Hooker. Tillotſon. 


CO'NSONANTNESS. ſ. [from conſonant. ] 
Agreeableneſs ; conſiſtency. 


CO'NSONOUS. as [ conſonus, Latin. ] Agree- f | 


ing in ſound ; ſymphonious, 
CONSQPIA'TION. ſ. [from conſopio, Lat.] 
The act of laying to ſleep. Digby. 
CO'NSORT. /. [confors, Latin. ] 
1. Companion; partner. Denbam. 
2. An aſſembly; a divan; a conſultation. 
3. A number of inſtruments playing together. 


Ecclus. 

4. Concurrence; union. Aliterbury. 

To CONSO RT. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 

aſſociate with. Dryden. 
To CONSO'RT. Us As 

1. To join; to mix; to marry. He with 

his conſorted Eve. Milton. Locke. 


2. To accompany. _ Shakeſpeare. 
compared with ; ſuitable. Wotton. 
CONSO'RTION. ſ. [ confertio, Lat.] Partner- 
CONSPE'CTABLE, as [from conſpectus, Lat.] 
Eaſy to be ſeen. 
CONSPECTU'ITY, . Cœenſpectus, Latin. ] 
82 of ſeeing. Fn Shakeſpeare. 
NSPERSION. ſ. Tcon Lat.] A 
ſprinkling about. 3 
CONSPICUITY. g. I from conſpicuous. ] 
Brightneſs; favourableneſs to the ſight. Glan. 
CONSPI'CUOQUS. 2. 1 Latin. ] 
1. Obvious to the ſight ; ſeen at diſtance, 
2. Eminent z famous; diſtinguiſhed. Addi/. 
CONSPI'CUOUSLY. ad. [ from con/picuous. ] 
1. Obviouſly to the view. Watts. 
2. Eminently; famouſly ; remarkably. 
CONSPI'CUOUSNESS. /. ¶ from conſpicucus. ] 
1. Expoſure to the view. | Boyle. 
2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. Beyle. 
CONSPTRACY. /. [conſpiratio, a 
1. A plot ; a concerted treaſon. ryden. 
2. An agreement of men to do any thing 
evi) or unlawful. i Cowvel. 
3+ Tendency of many cauſes to one event. 


CONSPIRANT. a. [corſpiransy Lat.] Conſpir- 


"RON © * 


Con 


ing; engaged ina conſpiracy ; plotting. Shak. 
CONSPIRA'TION. /. [conſpiratio, Latin. ] 
A plot. 


CONSPITRATOR. /. brows con ſpiro, Latin. ] 
A man engaged in a plot; a plotter. South. 
To CONSPTRE. V. . [ conſpiro, Latin. ] 


1. To concert a crime; to plot. Shakeſpearee 


2. To agree together; as, all things conſpire 
to make bim ya 


CONSPTRER. /. ¶ from conſpire.] A conſpi- 


rator; a plotter. Sbateſpeare. 
CONSPTRING Powers. [In mechanicks.] 
All ſuch as act in direction not oppoſite to 
one another. , Harris. 
CONSPURCA'TION, f. [from conſpurcog 
Latin, ] Defilement; pollution. 
CO'NSTABLE. /. [ comes flabuli, as it is ſup- 
poſed. ] 
1. Lord high conflable is an ancient officer of 
the crown, long diſuſed in England. The 
function of the conflable. of England conſiſted 
in the care of the common peace of the land 
in deeds of arms, and in matters of war. To 


ed the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms 
without the realm, and combats-and blaſonry 
of arms within it. From theſe are derived 


petty conſtables, or inferiour officers of the 


peace. Cowel. Clarendong 
2. To over-run the Coxs TABLE. To f 
more than what a man knows himſelf to be 


worth. - 
CO'NSTABLESHIP. /. {from confable.] The 

office of a conſtable. _ . 7 ec. 
CO'NSTANCY. . [ conflantia, Latin. ] 

1. Immutability ; perpetuity; unalterable 


continuance. Hooker, 
2. Confiſtency ; unvaried ſtate, . Ray. 
3. Reſolution ; ſteadineſs. Prior. 
4. Laſting affection. Saut b. 


5. Certainty; veracity. 
CONSTANT. as [ conflans, Latin, ] 
1. Firm; not fluid. Boyle, 
2. Unvaried; unchanged; immutable; durable. 


3+ Firm; reſolute ; determined. Shakeſpeare, 


4+ Free from change of affection. idney. 
5. Certain; not various. Addiſan. 
CO NSTANTLV. ad. ¶ from 
riably; perpetually ; certainly; ſteadily. 
To CONSTECLLATE. v. 1. ¶conſtellatus, La- 
tin.] To ſhine with one general light. 
To CONSTE'LLATE. v. a» To unite ſeve- 
ral ſhining bodies in one ſplendour. 
CONSTELLA'TION.,y, [from conſtellate.] 


1. A cluſter of fixed ſtars. Jaiab. 
2. An aſſemblage of ſplendours, or excellen. 
cies. Hammond. 


CON STERN ACTION. /. I from conflerno, Lat.] 
Aſtoniſhment; amazement ; wonder. South 
To CO'NSTIPATE. v. a. | from conflips, Lat. j 
1. To crowd together into a narrow room. 
2. To ſtop by filling up the paſſages. Arburb. 
3. To bind the belly. 
CONSTIPA'TION. /. [from conſtipate.] 
I, The act of crowding any thing ito leſy 
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4. Stoppage; obſtruction by plenitude. Arb. 

CONSTITUENT. 2. '{conflitrens, Latin.] 
Elemental; eſſential; that of which any thing 
conſiſts. Dryden, Bentley, 

CONSTITUENT. /. 


1. The perſon or thing which conſtitutes or 
ſettles any thing. Hale. 
2. That which is neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence 
of any thing. ; Arbutbnot. 
3. He that deputes another. | 
To CO'NSTITUTE. V. d. [ conftituo, Lat.] 
1. To give formal exiſtence; to produce. 
| Decay of Piety. 
2. To erect 3 to eſtabliſh, Taylor. 
3. To depute. 
CO'NSTITUTER. |. [from eonflitute.] He 
that conftitutes or ints. 
CONSTITU“TION. . [from conſtitute.] 
1. The act of conftituting ; enacting; eſta- 
bliſhing. 
2+ State of being; natural qualities. Newton. 
3. Corporeal frame. 3 
4. Temper of body, with reſpect to health. 


* 


— 


CON 
4. The act of arranging terms in the 
order; the act of interpreting; explanation, 
' a Sbateſpeare. 
38 ſenſe; the meaning. Cle. 
Judgment; mental repreſentation; he put 
a bad conſtruction upon good actions. Bron. 
7. The manner of deſcribing a figure in 


geometry. , 
CONSTRU'CTURE. f. [from conflruf?,] 

Pile ; edifice ; fabrick. Blackmore, 
To CO'NSTRUE. Us As [ conflirxo, Latin. ] 

1. To range words in their natural order. 

2. To interpret; to explain. Hooker, 
To CONSTUPRATE. v. 9. [conflupro, Lat.] 

To violate ; to debauch ; to defile. 
CONSTUPRA'TION. /. [from confluprate.] 

Violation ; defilement. 
os OTE” TIAL. a. [ conſubſtantialir, 

din. 
1. Having the ſame eſſence or ſubſtance. Hooker, 
2+ Being of the ſame kind or nature. Breretvood. 


* 


Arbutbnet. CON SUBSTANTIA LIT V. J [from conſub- 


antial.] Exiſtence of more than one in the 
ſame ſubſtance. Hammond. 


6. Eſtabliſhed form of government; ſyſtem To CONSUBSTA'NTIATE. v. 4. [con and 


5. Temper of mind. Sydney: Clarendon.” 
of laws and cuſtoms. Daniel. 
7. Particular laws; eſtabliſhment ; inſtitu- 


tion. 

CONSTITUTIONAL. a. from r wn 
1. Bred in the conſtitution . radi . Sharp. 
2. Conſiſtent with the conſtitution z legal. 

CO'NSTITUTIVE. 4. [ven conſtitute. ] 

1. Elemental; eſſential; productive. 
2. Having the power to enact or eſtabliſh. 

To CONSTRÆIN. v. a. [conftraindre, Fr.] 
1. To compel; to force to ſome action. 

2. To hinder by force. Dryden. 
3. To neceſſitate. 


ſeebtantia, Latin.] To unite in one common 
ſubſtance or nature. 


- Hooker. CONSUBSTANTIA'TION. /. [from conſub- 


Pantiate.) The union of the body of our 
bleſſed Saviour with the ſacramental element, 
according to the Lutherans. Atterbury. 
CONSUL. J. [ conſul, Latin. ] 
1. The chief magiſtrate in the Roman re- 
publick. Dryden. 
2. An officer commiſſioned in foreign parts 


to judge between the merchants of his 
nation. . 


Pope. CO'NSULAR. a. [ conſutaris, Latin. ] 


4. To violate; to raviſn. - Shakeſpecarc, 1. Relating to the conſul. Spect᷑ator. 
5. To confine; to preſs. Gay» 2. Concurar Man. One who has been 
CONSTRA'INABLE. a. [from conſtrain.] conſul. Ben Jonſon. 
Liable to conſtraint. Hooker. CO'NSULATE. . [ conſulatus; Lat.] 'ſhe 
CONSTRA'INER. ſ. [from conſtrain.] He office of conſul, iſon. 
that conſtrains. CO'NSULSHIP. ſ. [from conſul.] The office 
CONSTRAINT. f. [contrainte, Fr.] Com- of conſul. Ben Jenſon. 
pulſion; violence; confinement. Lecte. To CONSULT. v. 1. [conſulto, Latin. To 
To CONSTRTCT. v. a. | conſtricdtum, Lat.] take counſel together, | Clarendon, 


te To bind; to cramp. 
2. To contract; to cauſe to ſhrink. Arbutb. 


CONSTRICTION. /. [from confirif.] Con- 


traction; compreſſion. 
SON STRITC TOR. ſ. Cconſtrictor, 
which compreſſes or contracts. ut not. 
To CONSTRI'NGE. v. 4. [conſtringo, Lat.] 
To0o compreſs; to contract; to bind. 
CONSTRINGENT. a. 


conftringens, Lat.] 
Having the quality of bi 


or compreſſing. 


dcon. 


To CONSTRU'CT. V. As Leonſtructus, Lat.] ; 


To build . to form. 

CONSTRUCTION. g. [conftruio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of building; fabrication. 

2. The form of building; ſtructure; fabrick. 

f Arbuthnot. 


3. The putting of words together in ſuch a CONSU'LTER. /.. [from —_ One that 
manner as to convey a complete ſenſe. Locke, canſults or aſks couplel, 2 


\ 


Kay. 
Lat.] That 3. To plan; to contrive. 


Boyle, CONSULTA'TION. ſ. [from cenſult.] 


— 


To CONSULT. V. a. * 


1. To aſk advice; as, he conſulted his 22 
2. To regard; to act with view or reſpect to. 
. L'E range. 
Clarendon. 
4. To ſearch into; to examine; to enquire 
of; as, to conſult an author. | 


Shak. CONSU'LT. J. from the verb.] 


1. The act of conſulting. Dryden. 
2. The effect of conſulting ; determination. 


3. A council; a number of perſons aſſembled 
in delberation. Swift 


1. The act of confulting ; ſecret —_— 
2 Arx. 
2. A number of perſons conſulted together. 
W iſeman . 


onomy. 
CON. 
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ceptible of deftruRion. To moderate by mixture. Rays 
To CONSUME. v. a« [ conſume; Latin.) To CONTE'MPERAMENT. I. [from contempero, 


waſte; to ſpend; to deſtroy. — wh Latin.] The degree of any yo as — 
To CONSU ME. . *. To waſte AWay; to be to others. 


exhauſted. Sbaleſpeare. To CONTE MPER ATE. v. 15 * — 
cO NSU MER. 1 from conſum- J One that pero, Latin. To moderate; to temper. by 
ſpends, waſtes, or any thing. - - mixture, Wiſeman. 
To CONSU'MMATE. v. 4. | conſemmer, Fr.] CONTEMPERA'TION. . {from E 
To complete; to perfect. Shakeſpeare» _ 
CONSUUIMATE. 4. [from the verb.] Com-. act of moderating or tempering. 
Addi — — des mixture; proportion. 


A504 BA rich. from cans To CONTE'MPLATE. v. 4. | contemplor, Lat.] 


1. Completion ; <Qion end. To ſtudy ; to meditate. Watts. 
2. The end of the preſent ſtate of things. To CON TEMPLATE. v. a. To muſe; — 
3. Death; end of liſe. Shakeſpeare. think ſtudioully with long attention. 
CONSU'MPTION, Je [ confumptio, Latin. J CONTEMPLA TION. 4. Gad contemplate. J 
1. The act of conſuming ; waſte; Co 1. NAY Audios cht on any ſub- 
tion. Locle. ject. zen Shakeſpeare. 
2. The ſtate of walling or periſhing. þ 2. Holy meditation; holy exerciſe of: the 
3+ A waſte of muſcular fleſh, attended with a - ſoul, 3 in attention to ſacred 
CONSU'MPTIVE. a. [from conſume] | CONTEMPLATIVE. 4. from: contemplate. ] 
1. Deſtructive; waſting ; exhauſting. au 1. Given to thought; ious; 
| 2. Diſeaſed with a conſumption. Harvey, ful. Denham. 
CONSU'MPTIVENESS. 17 [from 3 2. Employed in ſtudy; dedicated to ſtudy. 
tive. ] A tendency to a conſumption. 3. Having the power of thought. © © Ray. 
n CONSU'TILE. 4. [ corſutilis, Latin. J That is CONTE'MPLATIVELY. ad. {from contem- 
- ſewed or ſtitehed together. Plative.] Thoughtfully ; attentively. 
g To CONTABULATE. v. a. [contabule; Lat, ] CONTEMPLA'TOR. . [Latin.] One em- 
b To floor with boards. ployed in ſtudy. Raleigh, 
CONTABULA'TION. . f contabulatio, Lat. ] CONTEMPORARY. 2. [contemporainy Fr.] 
A joining of boards together. 1. Living in the ſame 6e. Dryden. 
CONTACT. /; J [comattur, Latin.] Touch; 2. Born at the ſame time. "Cnr, 
cloſe nion. Newton: 3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time. 
CONTA'CTION. Ilena, Latin. N The CONTE'MPORARY../« One who lives at the 
act of touching. - ſame time with another. Dryden. 
CONTA'GION. / | contagio, Latin. To CONTE'MPORISE. v. a. [con and rempus, 
1. The emiſſion from body to body by which Latin.) To make contemporary. Brawn. 
diſeaſes are communicated, Bacon, CONTE 


EMPT. J. [contemptus, Latin. 
2. Infection; 3 propagation of miſchief. K. Cbar. 1. The act of deſpifing others; ſcorn. South. 
3+ Peſtilence; venomous emanations. Sbateſ. 2. The ſtate of being deſpiſed; vileneſi. 
CONTAGIOUS. a. {from contagio, Latin. CONTE'MPTIBLE. a. [from contempr.] 
Infectious; caught by approach. Prior. 1. Worthy of contempt z deſerving ſcorn. 
CONT A'GIOUSNESS. J. [from contagious.] 2. Deſpiſed; feorned.z neglected. Locke. 


The q of being contagious. 3. Scornful; apt to deſpiſe. - Shakeſpeare. 

To CONTA N. v. a. [ contineo, Latin. ] CONTE MPTIBLENESS. ſ. [from contempr « 
1. To hold, as a veſſel: thle.] The ſtate of being contemptible; vile- 
2. To compriſe, as a writing. Jobn. neſs; cheapneſs. Decay of Pi 


J- To reſtrain ; to withhold. , Spenſer. CONTE'MPTIBLY. ad. [ from — 
To CONT A'IN. v. n. To live in continence or Meanly; in a manner 


ing contem 3 

chaſtity. | - Arbuthnot, CONTE'MPTUOUS. 2. * — 4 
CONTAINABLE. 4. [from contain. ] Poſſible Scornful ; apt to deſpiſe, Raleigh. Atterbury. 
to be contained, Boyle. CON TEMPTUOUSLY. ad. from phy 2s 


To CONTA'MINATE., v. a. [ contamino, Lat.] | txzous.] With ſcorn ; 4 with deſpite, 


dens To deſile; to corrupt by baſe mixture. Shak. To Cor EMT O USNESS. . [from con- 
. CONTA'MINATE. a. [from the verb.] Pol- temptuous. | Diſpoſition to contempt. / | 
nbled | luted ; defiled, ; Shakeſpeare, To CONTE'ND. v. n. ¶ contends, Latin,] 
2 CONTAMINA'TION. 1. [from contaminate] 1. To ſtrive; to ſtrugtzle i in oppoſition,. 
Pollution; defilement. 2. To vie; to act in emulation. | 
ation- CONTEMERATED. 4. | contemeratus, Lat.] To CONTEND. v. 4. To diſpute any thingy 
Marks Violated ; polluted. do conteſt. Dryden, 
ther. To CONTEMN, V. d. [contemno, Latin. ] To CONTENDENT. 1. from ag 223 
ſeman. deſpiſe z to ſcorn; to flight; to neglect. niſt ; opponent. ] Gai 
CONTE'MNER, 1 5 > contemn-] One that CONTENDER. he [from contend. ] 
contemns;z a def South, ant; champion, 


Iu | 
4 


„ 1 . To CONTEMPER. o.  [ tontenipers, Lat] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


- 
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1. Satisfied ſo as not to repine ; eaſy. 


2. — ſo x6 not © oppoſe. K 1. 3 boards joined — 
1. To ſatisfy ſo as to P comp int. 2. t of framing, or j ini a fabrick, 
2. To pleaſe; to | ee. 21 þ — ic. 
CONTENT. 7 {from the verb.. Brown. Hale. 
1. Moderate happineſs. Shakeſpeare. CONTI'GUOUS, @. [contiguus, Latin. I Meet- 
2. Acquieſcence; ſatisfaction in a thing un- ing ſo as to touch. Newtons 
examined. Pepe. COMTTOVOUsLV. ad. [from ' contiguous, ] 
3+ That which is contained, or included in Without any intervening ſpaces. Bonde, 
any thing. #2] Woodward. CONTI'GUOUSNESS, ＋. er gens. 


4. The power of containing; extent; capa- 


city. Graunt. 
5. That which is compriſhd! in writing. Add. 
CONTENTA'TION. . {from content.] Satiſ- 


faction; content. Sidney. 
CONTE'NTED. part. 2. . [from content. Satiſ- 
fied; af quiet; not repining. et. 


coNTENTION. ſ. [ contentio, Latin. ] 
1. Strife 3 debate; conteſt. Decay ay e 
2. Emulation endeavour to excel. bakeſp. 
3. Eagerneſs; zeal; ardour. + Rogers, 
CONTENTIOUS. 4. { from end. E 
iven to debate; perverſe. 
CONTEN Hos JuriſdiBion, [In law.] A 
court which has a power to judge and deter- 
mine differences between contending parties. 
| | Chambers. 
CONTENTIOUSLY. ot. [from 3 
Perverſely; quarrelſomely. 


: CONTE'NTIOUSNESS. . 1 deem ene 


Proneneſs to conteſt 5 


CONTENTLESS. 4. [from content. — — 
tented ; diſſatisfiad; uneaſy. Shakeſpeares 

CONTENTMENT. fo {from content, the 
verb. 
1. ko wk without m_—_ fatisfaQtion. 


2. Gratification. © MPMotton. 
cox TERMIN OUs. a. been Latin. ] 
Bordering Hale; 


Hooker, Grew. 


dS. TI Þ 


upon. 
CONTERRA'NEOUS. a4. [conterraneus, Lat. * 


Of the ſame country. 
20 CONTEST. v. a. [conrefcr, Fr.] To ait. 


pute; to controvert; o litigate. © Dryden, 
To CONTE'ST. Vo Be 2 
1. To firive ; to contend. e Buer. 


ONTEST. » [from verb. pute; dif. 
Coins {6 2 


ConTESTABLE. 4. {om conteft.] Diſpu- 
table; controvertible. 


CONTE'STABLENESS. J. {from comteſtabie 
Poflibility of conteſt. ] 


' CONTESTA'TION. /. [from conteft.] The 


act of conteſting ; debate; ſtrife. Clarendon. 
To CONTEX. v. 4. [contexo, Lavin. ] 'To 
weave together. le. 


OO NTEX T. . e The general [ 
Hammond. 


ſeries of a diſcourſe, 


CONTEXT. a. 3 ] A 
firm. 


Derbam. 


a cONTFXTURE. [from contex.] The diſ- 
\ en of parts one among 4 2888 


\ 


7 
\ 


CON 
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Cloſe 1 
CONTINENCE. F 3 1 
CONNTINENCY, : J. [continentio, Lach. ] 
1. Reſtraint; command of one's ſelf. 
2. Chattity in general. Sbateſpeare. 
3. Forbearance of lawful pleaſures Grew, 
4. — in lawful pleaſures. Taylor, 
5. Contin unin courſe. Aylife, 
6 a; _ — 8 
1. Chaſte; abſtemious in lawful pleaſures, 
U Shakeſpeare, 
52. Reſtrained; moderate 3 temperate. Shak. 
3. Continuous; connected. Brerecuood. 
c NTIN ENT. J. [continens, Latin. ' 
7. Land not disjointed by the ſea other 
lands. Bentley. 


2. That which contains any thing. Shake/, 


ToCON'TI'NGE. v. . { contingo, Latin.] To 


touch ; to reach. 
1 . [from contingent. 
CONTINGENCY, $ The quality of being 


Tortuĩtous g accidental poſſibility. Broun- 
CONTINGENT. a. 2 1 Falling 

aut by chance; acci South, 
CONTINGENT, /. 

1. A dh in the-hundh of chante. Grew. 

2 ren perſon upon 

- diviſion. 0 
CON TITNOENTLV. ds [from contingent. 

Accidentally ;-without:ſettied rule. Mood ard. 
CONTINGENTNESS. 4. * N contingent. ] 
Aecidentalneſs; fortuĩtouſneſt 
CON TINU AI. . ¶ cntinuus, Latin.] | 

1. Inceſſant ; 3 Proceeding without interrup- 

_ Popes 

kin law.] A continual claim is made from 

tans to time, within every year and day. Cow 
CONTINUALLY. ad. [ from continual. ] 
1. Without pauſe 5 without interruption. 

2. Without ceaſing. + Bentley. 
CONTFNUANCE. q. [from continue.] 

1. Succeſſion uninterrupted. Addiſon. 
2. Permanence'in one ate, pt. Scuth, 

3. Abodein a place. 


4. Duration; laſtingneſs. | ward. 
5. Perſeverance. bel omans. 
CONTTNU ATE. 4. [continuatur, Latip. | 

t. Immediately united. A 

2. Unin 3 Sbale 
CONTINUATION. [from — 


Protraction, or ſuc: -uniatertupted. Ray. 

* as: Rm continuate. — 
g permanence. 

CONTINUA'TOR. /: [from alu "He 


— 


| 


0 0 N 
continues or keeps pp the K 65 


7; CONErR. Va u. bete t.. 0 


To remain in the ſame ſtate. Mart bevu 
by To laſt; to be durable. 
3. To pe een | 8 
70 NIN UE. . 4. n 
1. To protract, or rome without intertup- n 
tion. Pſalms. 
2. To unite without: a chaſm, or intervening 


ſubſtance. 8 Milton. 
CONTTNUEDLVY. ad. Jon continzed,] 
Without interruption 5 with6Sut ceaſings"Ner. 


CONTINUER. /. from continue.] Having 
the power of perſeverance. Sbale e 

CONTINUTTY. . continuitas, Latin. | 
1. Connection uninterrupted; coheſion. 


2. The texture or cohefiop of the parts of an 


animal body. Quincy. Arbuthnot. 
CONTINUOUS, 4. [continuur, 


ed together without the intervention of any 


ſpace. Newton. 
To conTQRT. v. 4. Lenrertus, Leg} To 
twiſt 3. to writhe, ay. 
CONTORTION, f« {from 9 65 1255 


motion; flexure, * 
CONTOUR. |. French. ] * tine; 
tne by which any figure is dor ter- 
minated. 
CONTRA. A Latin prepoſition uſed in een 
poſition, which ſignifies againſt. 


CO'NTRABAND. 4. [contrabandey Iain 8 
Aden. 


Prohibired ; illegal ; 
To CONTRABAND. v. 4a. 
tive. ] To import s prohibited, 
” CONTRACT. Us as [ contraftus, beats. 1 
» To draw together ; to ſhorten. © Donne. 
4 To bring two parties S e to make a 
bargain. 17 e. 


unlawful, 


3. To betroth; to ne atler. 
4. To procure; to bring; to incur; to draw -; 
to get; as be contracts bad babit; be con- 
tracts a diſeaſe.” K. Charles, 


5. To ſhorten; t6 Aondge; to epitomiſe, 


7: CONTRA'CT. v. 4. 


1. To ſhrink up ; to grow ſhort.  Arbuthme. 
2. To bargain z, a3, to 


core: participial 4. Leg, the verb. ] 


Affianced; contracted. 419 > was, 
CONTRACT. þ.. 

1. A bargain; a cpmpatt. Temple. 

2. An act whereby 2a man and woman are be- 

trothed to one another. Shakeſpeare. 


3- A writing in which the terms of a bargain 


are included. 

CONTR A'CTEDNESS. 2 [from contrafted, ] 
The ſtate of being contracted, 

CONTR ACTIBELITY. . [from. contrac- 

= Poſſibility of being contrafted. Arbutb. 

A'CTIBLE. de 

"= of contraction. . 


tible.] The quality of ſuffering contraction. 
CONTRA'CTILE. a. {from contra. 
the power of ſhortening itſelf, 


4 


3 ; 


Job. 


tin. ] oin- > 


contract for a * | 


from contr act ] Ca- 
Arbutbnot. 
CONTRA'CTIBLENESS. ſ. [from contrac- 


Having 
thnaty ny" Inconſiſtent ; 


"Con 


CONTRACTION: J. ene ba 9 

1. The act of contracting or ſhortening, 
2. The act of ſhrinking or ſhrivelling: Arbuths' 
3. The ſtate of being conttacted or drawn in- 
to a narrow compaſs. NWecoten. 
[In grammar, ] The reduction of two row. 
els or ſyllgbles to one. 
5. Abbreviation; as, « tbe writing. is full of 
contractions. 

CONTRA CTOR. . [from contra.) One of” 
the parties to a contract or bargain. * 

To CONTRADI CT. Vs d. a Lat.] 
1. To oppoſe verbally. 5 
2. To be contrary to; to repugn. _ 

CONTRADTCTER. KY [from 3 
that contradicts; 

CONTRADICTION. mer from contradicr. 

1. Verbal opp6fition 3 5 cantroverlial aſertion. 


Milton. 

2. edles, , Hebrews. 
3. Inconſiſtency; incongruity. * | "South, 

; 4+ Contrariety in thought or effect. Sidney. 


CONTRADFCTIOUS. a. [from contradicf.] 


» Filled with contradiction; inconliſtent, 
+ Inclined to contradict. 
co ADI'CTIOUSNESS. /. {from contya- 
dictious.] Inconſiſtency. Norris. 
CONTRADTCTORLLV. ad. [ from contradic 
cory. ] in Inconſiſtently vith himſelf ; oppoſitely 


Brown. 


in.] 
1. Oppoſite to; inconſiſtent with, South, - | 


2. [In logick. J That which i is in the fulleſt 
oppoſition. 


CONTRADI'CTORY. a. [contradifforiug, © 


CONTRADI'CTORY . Apropofition which © 


oppoſes the other i in al its terms; inconſiſt- 
_ency, © Bramball, 


CONTRADISTINCTION. Je Diſtinction 


by oppoſite qualities. - Glanville, 
- To CONTRADISTINGUISH: ©. 2. [ contra 
and dif inguiſhe ] 0 r by oppoſite 
qualities. Locke, 
CONT RAFISSURE.. Tfrom contra and 
Fffure.] A crack of the ſeull, where the 


the contrary part, contrafiſſure Wiſeman, 
To CONTRAI'NDICAT 2 Ga 4 and 
indico, Latin.] To point out As peculiar 


ſymptom, contrary to . the general tenour f 
the malady. 


Hare 
; CONTRAINDICATION: J [from tone.” 


re An indication or iymptom, which _ 
forbids that to be dane-which the main lee 
of a diſeaſe points out at firſt. 
CONTRAMURE. ſ. fcontremur, 1. J An 
out- wall built about the main wall of a City, 
. CONTRANTTENCY. . from contra and 
nitens, Latin.] Re: action; arehtency again? 
reſſure. Di#. 
CONTRAPOSUTION.' N [from contra and 
ions] A placing over agai 
"C NTRAREGUL&RITY. / [from contra 
and regularity. rule 


blow was inflicted, js called fare; but in 


9 a. [ contrariant, contrarier, v4 
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; CONTRARIES.. ſo * [from * contrary. ] In any purpoſe in concurrence*with other mo- 


. logick propoſitions which deſtroy each other. tives. Decay of Piaty. 
| CONTRARIETY. þ {from contrarietas, Lat.] CONTRIBUTOR. . [from contribute.] One 
1. Repugnance; oppoſition.  * Motion. that bears a part in ſome common deſign. 
2. Inconſiſtency ;- quality or pofition deſtruc- CONTRIBUTORY, a. 1 4 contribute, ] 
tive of its oppoſite: - Law ay Promoting the ſame end; 
CONTRA'RILY. ad. [from contraty, ] to ſome joint deſign. ' 
1. In « manner-contrary. | Ray. Toy CONTRYISTATE. v. 4. de Lat.] 
2. Different ways; in different directions. Too ſadden; to make ſorrowfu Bacon. 
CONTRARINESS. J- from Gontrary.] Con- CONTRISTA'TION. . [from erg rex. 
- trariety ; ' oppoſition. "© The act of making ſad; the being 
CONTRA'RIQUS..o, | from contrary. J Op- made ſad. Bacon. 
poſite; repugnant. Milton. CONTRUITE. 4. E Latin. ] 
CONTRA'RIOUSLY. ad. 7 contrariaus. I 1. Bruiſed; much worn. 
. Qppoſitely. - e 2. Worn with ſorrow ; haraſſed with the 
CONTRA*'RIWISE: ud. ſenſe of zuilt; penitent. Contrite is ſorrow- 
s 1; Converſelr. Bacon foul for fin, "from the love of God and deſire 
2. On the contrary. — Raleigh. of pleaſing him ; and attrite is ſorrowful for 
CONTRARY. as | contrarius, Latin. 'fin, from the fear of puniſiment. Rogers. 
0 1. Oppoſite; ue es' >, not ſimply CONTRITENESS. J. [from contrite.] Con- 
© - different. . © Davies ttltion; repentance. 
| 2. Inconſiſtent; diſagreeing. '  Tilletjon. _ "CONTRYTION. he. [from gt 
3. Adverſe; in an oppoſite direction. a 10 The act of grinding, or rubbing powder, 
' CONTRARY: . ¶ from the adjective. 50 + | Newton, 
1. A thing of oppoſite qualities. Coruley. A bend ſorrow for ſin. Spratt. 
2. A propoſitiot contrary to ſome other. CONY RI VABIL E. a. [from contrive.] Poſ- 
3 On the Cox TRAAY. In oppoſition; on fible to be planned by the mind. ilkins, 3s 
the other ſide. Swift, CONTRTVANCE. / {from contrive. ] CON 
4. To the Con TM AAT. To a contrary pur- 1. The act of contriving; excogitation. io 
poſe. Srfllingfleer. 2. Scheme; plan. Glanville, 
To, CONTRARY ..v. a. [ contrarier, Fr. j TO 3. A conceit ; a plot; an artifice. Atterb. CON 
oppoſe; to thwart. Obſolete. Latimer. To. CONTRTVE. v. 4. [controuver, French. ] To 
CONTRAST. fe [contraſte, F re] Oppoſition 1. To plan out; to excogitate. Tillotſon. con 
and diſſimilitude of figures,” by which one 2. To wear away. Spenſer, _ 
Contributes to the viſibility or effect of another. To CONTRTVE. v. a To form or deſign; b 
CONTRA T. . a. I from the 'noun.] d plan. Shakeſpeare. 700 
. To, place in oppoſition. 475 CONTRTVEMENT. *. [from centrive.] In- p 
2. To ſhew another figure to advantage. vention. 10 
CONTRAVALLA'TION. . [from contra CON TRI VER. . [from contrive.] An in- th 
| 2 vallo, Lat.] The fortification thrown renter, Denbam. C0) 
to hinder the ſallies of the garriſon. coNT ROL. J. [controle, French. ] i 
Tat ONTRAVENE. v. 4. [contra and wenio, 1. A regiſter or account kept by another 8 
: Latin. To oppoſe; to obſtruct; to baffle. officer, that each may be examined by the X 3. 
CONTRAVENER. 1. [from 5 * other. | cl 
He who oppnſes another. 2. Check; reſtraint. Waller. C0? 
| CONTRAVE'NTION.: fe * 10 35 Power; authority; ſuperintendence. | o 
ſition. Swift. Ts CONTROL. v. 4. [from the noun. ]. C0! 
CONT TRAYERVA.. * x ſpecies of birth- 1. To keep under check by a counter R 
' 2 84 Miller. reckoning. 3 
i we CONTRECTA'TION. 6 {comretfatio, Lat. J 2. To govern; to reftrain; to ſubject. be 
A touching. 3. To overpower ; to confutes Bacon. W 0 
CON TRI HU TARY. 4. [from con and tribu- * CONTROLLABLE. a. [from control.] Sub- 0 
ttanry. ] Paying tribute to che ſame ſovereign. jest to control; ſubject to be overruled. To( 
To CONTRIBUTE: v. 4. [ contribuo, Lat. J CON TROLLER. —＋c. [x om Fontrel. J. One that = 
To give to ſome; common ſtock. Addiſon. has the Sowet of governing or reſtfainings Dry v 
._ Ta. CONTRIBUTE. v. . To bear a —4 - CONTROLLERSHIP.. . from contruller,] | 2 
3 tao have a ſhare in any act or effect. Pope. The office of a controller. CO 
CON TRIBU”TION.\/-.[from<«: 3 I > CONTRO'LMENT. /. [from,contyol.] | Co 
Is The act of promoting ſome deſig in c con- 1. "The power or act of ſuperintehding or re · ; 
junction with other perſons. ſtraining; teſtraint. a vie,, 2 
Zo That. which is given „ 2 hands 83 2. 'Oppotition ; reſtraint : confutation. ; 2 
ſome common purpoſe. A Grau aunt, 959 ERS IAI., 4. Nee controverſy. 15 2 
3. That which is paid for the fop 1 — of + an” 18 ION 1. 3 Locle. C0 
army lying in @& country”) | - 180 0 conti ia, . J { 
CONTRIBUTIVE.a-fh Fenn zitation, gf . contra; CC 
which has che power. E | hn wot _— | 
"> 5 2. 
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CON 
2. A ſuit in laws 
3. A quarrel. Jeremiab. 
4. Oppoſition ; enmity»,  . Sbaleſpeare. 
To CO TROVERT. Vs Os [ controverto, 
Latin.] To debate; to diſpute any thing in 


writing. Cbeyne. 
CONTROVERTIBLE. 3. 
vert. | Diſputable. > + Brown» 
CONTROVE'RTIST. /. [from controvert. ] 
Diſputant. Tillotſon. 
CONTUMA'CIOUS: As contumax, Latin. ] 
Obſtinate; perverſe ; ſtubborn. Hammond. 
CONTUMA'CIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from contuma- 
cious.] Obſtinately; inflexibly ; perverſely. 
CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS. / [from contuma- 
cious, | Obſtinacy ; perverſeneis. MWiſeman. 
CONTUMACY. /. {from contumacia, Lat.] 
1. Obſtinacyz perverſeneſs; ſtubbornneſs; 
inflexibility. Milton. 
2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and diſobe- 
dience to any lawful ſummons or judicial 


Deutero . 


order. Ayl iffe Co | 


CONTUME'LIOUS. 2. [ contumeliofus, Lat. 
1. Reproachful; rude; ſarcaſtick. Shake(p. 
2+ Inclined to utter reproach, brutul; rude, 

Government of the Tongues 
3. Productive of reproach ; ſhameful. | 

CONTUME'LIOUSLY. ad. | from contume- 

lious. ] Reproachfully ; contemptuouſly; rudely. 


' Hooker. . 


CONTUME'LIOUSNESS. > ' [from contume- 
liaus.] Rudeneſs ; reproach. 
CO'NTUMELY. /. [ contumelia, Lat.] Rude- 
neſs; contemptuouſneſs; bitterneſs of lan- 
guage; reproach. Hooker. Tillotſon. 
To CONTU'SE. v. a. [ contuſus, Latin. ] 
1. To beat together; to bruiſe, Bacon. 


2. To bruiſe the fleſh without a breach of 


the continuity. Wiſeman. 
CONTU'SION. ſ. ¶ from contufio, Latin: ] 

1. The att of beating or bruiſing. 

2. The ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed. Boyle. 
3. A bruiſe. : Bacon. 
CONVALE'SCENCE. ? ſ. [from convaleſco, 
CONVALE'SCENCY. I Latin.] Renewal 

of health; recovery from diſeaſe. Clarendon. 
CONVALESCENT. a. [ convaleſcens, Lat.] 

Recovering. ; 


| CONVE'NABLE. a. [convenable, Fr.] Con- 


ſiſtent with; agreeable to; according to. 
| To CONVENE. v. 1. [convenio, Latin.] To 
come together; to aſſemble, Boyle. 
To CONVE/NE. v. 4. * 
1. To call together; to aſſemble; to con- 
voke. N Clarenden. 
2, To ſummon judicially.  Hyliffe. 


CONVE'NIENCE. 2 


1. Fitneſs; propriety. Hooker. 
2. Commodiouſneſs; _ Calamy. 
3. Cauſe of eaſe; ac Dryden. 


CONVENIENT. 2. {convenlens, Late] Fit; 


4+ Fitneſs of time or place. La Fic 
ſuitable ; proper; well adapted. 71 


4 


* 


[from conrro- 


llotſon. 8 
CONVENIENTLY. ad. fem convenient. ] CONVERSE, J. {from the verb. 7 
* * 


CON 
1. Commodiouſſy 3 without difficulty. Shak. 
2. Fitly, Wilkins. 
CO'NVENT. q. [ conventus, Latin. + +? 
1. An aſſembly of religious perſons. Shake 
2. A teligious houſe, a monaſtery 3 a nun- 
nery. * 


To CONVENT. v. a. ¶cenvenio, Latin. ] To 


call before a judge or judicature. Shakeſpeare. 
CONVENTICLE. J. { conventiculum, Latin. ] 


1. An aſſembly; a meeting. Ayliffe. 
2. An aſſembly for worſhip. Hooker. 
3. A ſecret aſſembly. Shakeſpeare. 


CONVE/NTICLER. ſ. [from 2 
One that ſupports or frequents private 
unlawful aſſemblies. Dryden. 

CONVE'NTION. ſ. Cconventio, Latin. 
1. The act of coming together; union; 

Coalition. Bale. 
2. An uſſembl 7. Soft. 
3. A contract; an agreement for a time. 

CONVENTIONAL. 4. [from convention. J 
Stipulated”; agreed on by compact. Hale. 

CONVENTICNARY. 4. {from convention. ] 
Acting upon contract; ſettled by ſtipulation. ' 

. Cure. 

CONVE'NTUAL. a. [conventuel, French. ] . 
Belonging te a convent 3; monaſtick, Ay/iffe. 

CONVENTUAL. /. [from cenvent.I A 
monk; a nun; one that lives in a convent- 

To CONVE'RGE. v. u. [owverge; Eat] To 


tend to one point from different places. 

3 | Werten. 

CONVERGENT, 7 2. [from converge. ] 
CONVERGING. 


Tending to one point 
from different places. : — 22 
CONVERSABLE. a. [from conwerſe.] Qua- 
lifed for converſation ; fit for company 
CONVE'RSABLENESS. ſ. from conver- 
ſable.] I be quality of being a pleaſing com. 


panion. a 


 CONVE'RSABLY. ad. | from cerverſab le. 


In a converſable manner. N 
CON VE“ RSANT. a. fconverſant, French. ] 
1. Acquainted with; familiar. H #6 
2. Having intercourſe with any. * Fofbna, 
3. Relating to; having for its object; con- 
cerning; legick is converſant about many 
tbiugss- Hooker. Addiſon 

CONVERSA'TION. /. [ converſatio, Latin. ] 
1. Familiar diſeourſe; chat; eaſy talk. * 
2. A particular act of diſcourſing upon any 
ſubject. 4 
3. Commerce; intercourſe; familiarity. Dry, 
4. Behaviour; manner of acting in common 
life. = Peri 

CONVE'RSATIVE. a. [from converſe.} Re- 
lating to publick life; not contemplative. 

To CON VERSE, v. . [cenverſer, French. 
I cohabit with; to hold intercour 
with. 

2. To be acquainted with. - Shakeſpeare, 
3. To convey the thoughts reci y in 
7. 2 — te. 
+ To diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſubject. 
I To have commerce with a different ſex. 
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t. Manner of diſcourſing in a famillr life. 
| >. Pope. 


2. Acquaintance; cohabitation; familiarity. | 
a 8 Glanwille. 


CONVERSELY. ad. [ from converſe.) With 
change of order; reciprocally. 3 


CON VERSION. ſ. Lcenverſia, Latin.] 


1. Change from one ſtate into another; 
tranſmutation. . | 
2, Change from reprobation to grace. 
3. Change fram one religion to another. 
4+ The interchange of terms in an argument; 
as, no wirtug is ice, no vice is virtue. 
CONVE'RSIVE. 4. [from converſe. ] Con- 
verſable ; ſociable. 4 
Jo CONVERT. v. a. [converto, Latin. ]. 
1. To change into another ſubſtance z to 
tranſmute. i | 
2. To change from one religion to another. 
3. To turn from a bad to a good life. 
4. To turn toward any point. Brown, 
5. To apply to any uſe; to appropriate. 
To CONVERT. v. 2. To undergo a change; 
do be tranſmpted. —- Shakeſpeare. 
CONVERT. /. A perſon converted from one 


opinion to another. Stilling fleets . 


CONVERTER. /., [from convert. ] One that 
makes conyerts. | 
CONVERTIBILAITY. /. [from convertible.) 
The quality of being poſſible to be converted. 
CONVERTIBLE. 4. from convert. 
1. Suſceptible of change; tranſmutable. Arb. 
2. So much alike as that one may be uſed 
for the other. | Sqoift. 
CONVE'RTIBLY. ad. [from convertible. ] 
Reciprocally. i South, 
CONVERTITE, g. [converti, French.] A 
convert. | | Denne. 
CONVEX. 4. [convexus, Latin.] Riſing in 
_ a circular form; oppoſite to concave. 
CONVEX. . A convex body. . Ticke!, 
+ CONVE'XED, particiþ. as [ from convex. | 
- Protyberant in a circular form. Hrn. 
CONVEXEDLY. ad. [from convex.] In a 
convex form. | Brown. 
CONVE'XITY. / [from cenwex.] Protube- 
-  rance in a circular form. . Newton. 
CONVE'XLY. ad. [from convex.] In a con- 
N vex form, ; N ; Grew, 
CONVE'XNESS. 1. [ from cenwex. ] Spheroi- 
dical protuberance ; convexity, 
CONVE'XO-CONCAVE. a. Having, the 


hollow on the inſide, correſponding to the 


external protuberance. Nexoton, 
. Wo CONVE'Y. Us As [ convebo, Latin. ] 
. To carry; to tranſport from one place to 


another. : 1 Kings. 

2. To hand from one to another. Locle, 

3. To carry ſecretly,  Sþakeſpeare. 

4. To bring; to tranſmit. Locke. 
Hl To transfer ; to geliver tg another. 

+ To imparts Ty Locke. 

. To introduce. N Locle. 


To ith iva s FCShakeſpeare« 
CONVE'YANCGE. I., (from. 8 "_ 
4+ The af of removing any things _ - Shaky 


® , 4 » 4, 


. 


Arbutbnit. 


Burnet. 


CON 
2» Way for carriage or tranſportation, Ralelgb. 


3. The method of removing ſecretly, Spal. 
, 4+ The means by which any thing is con- 


veyed. | Shakeſpeare, 
5. Delivery from one to another. Locle. 
6. Act of transferring property. Spenſer, 


7. Writing by which property is transferred, 
Clarendon. 

8. Secret management; juggling artifice, 
ORs Hookers Hudibras, 
CONVE'YANCER. /. [from | conveyance. 
A lawyer who draws writings by which pro- 

perty is transferred. ; 

CONVE'YER. /. [fiom convey.] One who 
carries or tranſmits any thing. Brerewozd, 


5 To CONVICT. v. a. | convinco, Latin.] 


1. To prove guilty ; to detect in guilt. Hacer. 
2. To confute ; to diſcoyer to be falſe. By;, 
CONVICT. a. Convicted ; detected in guilt. 
CONVICT. /. [from the verb.] A perſon 
caſt at the bar. Aylife, 
CONVICTION. f. [from convict.] 
1. Detection of guilt. Couel. 
2. The act of convincing; confutation. 
CONVICTIVE. 'a. [from cenvict.] Having 
the power of convincing. 
To CONVINCE, v. a. [| convinco, Latin. ] 
I. To force another to acknowledge a con- 
teſted poſition. Tillotſon 
2. To convict; to prove guilty of. Raleigh. 
3+ To evince; to prove. Shakeſpeare, 
4+ To oyerpower ; to ſurmount. Shakeſpeare, 
CONVINCEMENT, fo. [from convince. ] 
Conviction. 8 . Decay of Piety. 
CONVINCIBLE. a. [from —4 
1, Cayabls of conviction. 
2. Capable of being evidently diſproved. 
CONVUNCINGLY, ad. | from convince. ] In 
ſuch a manner as to leave no room for, doubt. 
CONVINCINGNESS, /. [ from convincing. | 
The power of convincing. 
To CONVEVE. v. a. [conviwo, Latin.] To 
entertain; to feaſt, Shakeſpeare. 
CONVTVAL. as [ convivalis, Latin. | Re- 
CONVTVIAL. \ lating to an entertainment; 
feftal ; ſocial, | Denham, 
CONU*NDRUM, /. A low jeſt; a quibble, 
To CO'NVOCATE. Vs Ne | ronwoce, Latin. ] 
To call together. | 
COQNVOCA'TION. . Cconvocatio, Latin] 
1. The act of calling to an aſſembly. Sidney. 
2. An aſſembly. | Leviticus. 
3. An aſſembly of the clergy for conſultation 
upon matters eccleſiaſtical; as the parliament 
conſiſts of two diſtin& houſes, ſa does this; 
the archbiſhops and biſhops ſit ſeverally ; the 
reſt of the clergy are repreſented by deputies. 
-  Stillingfitet« 
Ta CONVOKE. v. 4. ¶ con voco, . To 
call together; to ſummon to an aſſembly. 
To CONVO'LVE, Vo d. [ conwvolwa, Lat.] To 
rell together; to roll one part upon another. 


5 |; | Milton. 
GONVOLU'TED. part. Twiſted; rolled upon 
itſelf, 25 Woodward, 


CONVOLUTION: e.[cotvalutic, Lada). | 
| 1. 


ment 
this; 
the 
ties. 
fleet . 
| To 


'To 
ther. 
ſilton. 
upon 
vardy 


. 


C0 O 
1. The act of rolling any thing uponitſelf. Gr. 
2. The ftate of rolling together in company» 
Jo CON VO V. v. a. 8 8 French. ] To 
accompany by land or ſea, for the ſake of 
© defence. ; , 


CONVOY. J. [from the verb. 
1. Force attending the road by Way of de- 


— 


. Sb k re. | 
—_ og . © COOP. . [4uype, Dutch. ] 


2. The act of attending as a defence. 
CO'NUSANCE. /. [connoiſſance, Fr.] Cog- 
niſance; notice, | 
To CONVU'LSE. v. a. [convulſus, Latin. ] 

To give an irregular and involuntary motion 

to the parts of any body, % 
CONV U'LSION. /. C convulſio, Latin. ] 

1. A convulfion is an involuntary contraction 
* of the fibres and muſcles. Quincy» 

2. Any irregular and violent motion; com- 

motion. a Temple. 
CONVU'LSIVE. a. [convalfif, French. ] That 

which gives twitches or ſpams. Hale. 


. CONY. fe [connil, Fr. cuniculus, Latin. ] A 


rabbit; an animal that burroughs in the 
und. | - Ben Jonſon. 


+ Fro 
 CONY-BOROUGH. / A place where rab- 


bits make their holes in the ground. 
To CONYCATCH. v. n. . To cheac; to 
trick, : f Sbaleſpeare. 
CO'NYCATCHER. ſ. A thief; a cheat. 
To COO. v. n. [from the ſound.] To cry as 
a dove or pigeon. _ Thomſon. 
COOK. .. [coguus, Latin. ] One whoſe pro- 


feſſion is to dreſs and prepare victuals for the 


table. Shakeſpeare. 
cOOK-MAID. /. [covk and maid.] A maid 
that dreſſes proviſions. Addiſon. 

COOK-ROOM. /. {cook and room. ] A room 
in which proviſions are prepared for the ſhip's 
crew. 

To COOK. w, a. [ coguo, 8 
1. To prepare victuals for the table. Dec. of Pi. 
2. To prepare for any purpoſe. Shakeſpeare. 

CO'OKERY.. . [from coot.] The art of 
dreſſing victuals. Davies. 

COOL. as [ koelen, Dutch. ] 

1. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold, 
2. Not zealous; not ardent ; not fond, 

COOL. /. Freedom from heat z as, the coo! of 
the evening. ü 

To COOL. v. 4. [ koelen, Dutch. ] 

1. To make cool; to allay heat. Arbutbnot. 
2. To quiet paſſion ; to calm anger. Swift. 

Tov COOL, VU, fs 

1. To grow leſs hot. 


2. To grow leſs warm with regard to paſſion, 


| : Dryden, 
CO'OLER, ſ. [from cool.] 
1. That which has the power of cooling the 
Yo K Harvey. 
2. A veſſel in which any thing is made cool. 
CO'OLLY. ad. [from cool. ] 
Thomſon. 


1. Without heat, or ſharp cold. 
2. Without paſſion. Atterbury. 


CO'OLNESS, J. [from coc. 
. dan cold; a ſoft or mild degree oa 
FP atone 


Ex -\ 
cob 
2. Want of affection; difinclination. Clarend, 
3. Freedom from paſſion. e 

COOM. . [ecume, French. 5 
1. Soot that gathers over an oven's mouth. 
2. That matter that works out of the wheels 
of carriages. | Bailey. 
COOMB. /. A meaſure of corn containing 
four buſhels. Bailey. 


1. A barrel; a veſſel for the preſervation of 
liquids. 3 ES 
2. A cage; a penn for animals, as poultry 
or ſheep. Browns 
To COOP. . a. [from the noun] To ſhut 
up in à narrow compals ; to cage. Dryden. 
COOPEE. . [coupe, French.] A motion in 
dancing. ; 
COOPER. f. [from co.] One that makey 
coops or barrels. „. 
CO'OPERAGE. /. [from caoper.] The price 
paid for cooper's work. 
To COO'PERATE. v. n. [con and opera, Lat.] 
1. To labour jointly with another to the ſame 
end. | © Bacon. Boyle, 
2. To concur in producing the ſame e , 
COOPER A”TION. /. [from cenperate.] The 
act of contributing or concurring to the-ſame 
end, 3 333 
COOCPERATIVE. a. [from cooperates] Pro- 
moting the ſame end jointly. ek ON 
COOPERA'TOR. /. [from cooperate. ] He 
that, by joint endeavours, promotes the ſame - 
4 8 others. 1 
ATION. * {| coopto Latin. Adop- 
tion; 9 [ TI } 28 
COO'RDINATE. a. [con and ordinatus, Lat.] 
Holding the ſame rank. Watts. 
COORDINATELY. ad. [from coordinate. ] 
In the ſame rank, d We 
COORDINATENESS. . [from coordinate. ] 


The ſtate of being coordinate. | 
COORDINA'TION. , [from coordinate. ] 
The tate of holding the rank; colla- 
teralneſs. | "Howel. 
COOT, 1 [cotee, French.] A ſmall black 
water- fowl. Beet; Dryden. 


COP. / Cle, Dutch.) The head; the top of 
any thing. . 

CO'PAL. . The Mexican term for a gum. 

COPA'RCENARY. . [from coparcener. ] 
Joint ſucceſſion to any inheritance. Hale. 

COPA'RCENER. /. [from con and particeps, 
Latin. ] Coparceners are ſuch as have equal 
portion in the inheritance of the anceſtor. 


Corel. Davies. 
COPA'RCENY, ſ. [See Corancinza,] 


An equal ſhare of coparceners. 
COPARTNER, /. [co and partner. ] One that 
has a ſhare in ſome common ftock or affair, 
COPA'RTNERSHIP. „ [from copartner. 

The ſtate of bearing an equal part, or 100 
ſeſſing an equal ſhare. Hale. 
CO'PATAIN. 4. [from cope.] High raiſed; 
inted, | : anmere 
COPA'YVA. ſ. A gum which diſtils from a 
tree in Braſſil. 5 


cops.” 


OPE. * | Cor. 55 3 
L 1. 5 Fe with Laich the head is covered. 
2. A ſacerdotal cloak, worn in ſacred mini- 
tration. ; 
3. Any thing which is ſpread over the head. 


Te COPE. v. a. [from the noun.J  , 
1. To cover as with a cope. Addiſon. 
2. To reward; to give in return. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To contend with; to oppoſe. Shake'prare. 
Jo COPE. v. 1. : 
x. To contend ;. to ſtruggle; to ſtrive. Pbil. 
2. To interchange kindneſs or ſentiments. 
1 2k | 1 Shakeſpeare. 
COPESMATE. ſ. Companion; friend. Spenſ. 
_ COPIER. 4 [from copy. 

1. One that copies; a tranſcriber. Addiſon. 
2. A plagiary; an imitator. 
-CO'PING. ſ. [from cope.] The upper tire of 
maſonry which covers the wall. | 

COPIOUS. a. [ copia, Latin. ] . _ 
1. Plentiful ; abundant ;' exuberant ; in great 
quantities. e 
2. Abounding in words or images; not barren; 

- not conciſe. . , 

CO'PIOUSLY. ad, [from copious] / 
1. Plentifully ; abundantly ; in great quanti- 
ties. | 

2. At large; without brevity or conciſeneſs ; 


« 


- diffuſely. Addiſon. 
CO'PLOUSNESS. ſ. [from copious. ] 

1. Plenty; abundance; exuberance. _ 

2. Diffuſion 3 exuberance of ſtile. Dryden. 


CO'PIST. ſ. [from copy.] A copier ; an imita- 


A — . 
CO'PLAND<-ſ. A piece of ground which ter- 
minates with an acute angle. Dif. 
CO'PPED. a. [from cep.]. Riſing. to a top or 
head. ; iſeman. 
CO'/PPEL. ſ. An inſtrument uſed in chymi- 
ſtry. Its uſe is to try and purify gold and 
ſilver. 18 Af 


COPPER. /. [kyper, Dutch.] One of the "Ir 


primitive metals. Copper is the moſt ductile 
and malleable metal, after gold and ſilver, Of 
copper and lapis calaminaris, is formed braſs ; 
copper and tin, bell-metal; of copper and 
braſs, what the French call bronze, uſed for 
figures and ſtatues. 
CO PPER. J. A boiler larger than a moveable 
pot. 33 
CO'PPER-NOSE. ſ. [copper and el Hoes 
nbſe. | ; iſeman. 
CO'PPER-PLATE. /.,A plate on which pic- 
* tures are engraven. Es 
CO'FPER-WORK. . [copper and work.] A 
place where copper is manufactured. 
CO PPERAS. ſ. ¶lopperoeſe, Dutch.] A name 


given to three ſorts of vitriol; the green, the 


bluiſh green, and the white. What is com- 


monly fold for copperas, is an artificial vitriol, 


made of a kind of ftones found on the ſeaſhore 

in Eſſex. 5 OF 
CO'PPERSMITH. /. [copper and ſmith.] One 

that manufaCtureg copper, 


CO'PPERWORM, /, - 


Ticket. | 


COR 
1. A little worm in ſhips. - 
2. A worm breeding in one's hand. 


Ainſw, 


COPPERY. 4. { from copper. ] Containing cop- 


n Woodward. 
CO PPICE. ſ. [ copeaux, French.] . path 
cut at ſtated times for fuel. Sidney. Mortimer, 
CO'PPLE-DUST. f. [or cupel duft.] Powder 
uſed in purifying metals. | Bacon. 
COPPLED. a. from cop.] Riſing in a conick 
form. | | a Ward. 
COPSE. ſ. Short wood. Waller. 
To COPSE. Y. As from the noun, ] To pre- 
ſerve under wood. . Swift, 
CO'PULA. 4 [Latin.] The word which unites 
the ſubject and predicate of a propoſition ; as, 
books are dear; are is the copula. Waits. 
To COPULATE. v. 4. [copuls, Latin.] To 
unite; to conjoin. Bacon, 
To CO'PULATE. v. 2. To come together as 
different ſexes. Wiſeman, 
COPULA'TION. /. [from cepulate.] The con- 
greſs or embrace of the two ſexes. 
COPULATIVE. a. [ copulativus, Latin,] A 
term of grammar. ulative prepoſitions are 
thoſe which have more ſubjects; as, riches 
and honcurs are temptations. 
CO'PY. g. Lcpie, French. ] 
I, A tranſcript from the archetype or origi. 
nal, ” Denbam. 
2. An individual book; as, 4 goed and fair 
copy. i Hooker, 
3. The autograph ; the original; the arche- 
type. Holder. 
4. An inſtrument by which any conveyance is 
made in law. Shakeſpeare, 
A picture drawn from another picture. 
CO'PY-BOOK. ſ. [copy and beok.] A book 
in which copies are written for learners to imi- 
tate, E. 
COPY-HOLD., hb [ copy and beld.] A tenure, 
for which the tenant- hath nothing to ſhew but 
the copy of the rolls made by the ſteward of 
his lord's court. This is called a baſe tenure, 
becauſe it holds at the will of the lord; yet 
not ſimply, but according to the cuſtom of the 
manor : ſo that if a copy-holder break not 
the cuſtom of the manor, and thereby forfeit 
his tenure, he cannot be turned out at the 
lerd's pleaſure. : Cowley. 
CO'PY-HOLDER. /. One that 3s poſſeſſed of 
land in copy-hold. 7 
To COPY. Vs As 
1. To tranſcribe z to write after an original. 
2. To imitate; to propoſe to imitation. 
To CO'PY. v. n. To do any thing in imitation 
of ſomething elſe. OS Dryden. 
To COQUE'T. v. a. [from the noun. ] To treat 
with an r of amorous tenderneſs. do. 
CO'QUETRY. /. [cequeterie, French. ] Affect- 
ation of amorous advances. + Addiſon. 
CO'QUETTE. /. [coguette, French.] A gays 
airy girl, who endeavours to attract notice. 


. CO'RACLE. f. [crorwgry, Welſh. ] A boat 


uſed in Wales by fiſhers z made by drawing 


leather or oiled cloth upon a frame of wicker 
work, | . a 


| CORAL 


COR 8 COR 


. 


CORAL. /: corallam, Latio.] . The matter contained in a boil or fate. 
KL. 1. Red cora 4s a plant of great hardneſs and n. 
. ſtony nature while growing in the water, as it CORIA'CEOUS. 42. eren, Latin. 
« has after long expoſure to the air, Hill. 1. Conſiſting of lea | 
\ 2. The piece of coral which ares have 2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. Arbuth« | 
+4 about their necks. . CoORIANDER. /. A plant. | 
g CO'RALLINE. 4. Confifting of coral, CoORINTH. /. A ſmall fruit commonly called | 
= CO'RALLINE. / Coralline is a ſea-plant'uſed _ currant, Broomes 4 
. in medicine; but much inferior to the coral CORTNTHIAN Order, is generally reckoned 28 
8 in hardneſs. Hill. the fourth of the five orders of architecture. 1 | 
of CO'RALLOID, or CoRALLOIDAL. a. DIA - The capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 4 F 
x Aczzdnge ] Reſembling coral. — which little ſtalks ariſe, of which the 10 k 
8 CORA TNT. ſ. courant, French. ] A nimble fixteen volutes are 29 which ſupport the” 41 
„ ſprightly dance. Walſh. abacus. .  Harrths 0 i 
4 an alms. K. Charles, Is A glandiferous tree, in all reſpects like che VS 
1 CORBE;z a. [ courbe, French. Cases lex, excepting the bark. Miller. 4 
$ CO'RBEILS. J. Little baſkets uſed in fortiſica- 2. The bark of the cork tree uſed for ſtopples. I 
1 tions, filled ma earth; 3. The ſtopple of a bottle. King. q 
* CO'RBEL. + [In a architeQure, ] The repreſent- CO'RKING-PIN; /. A pin of the i 1 
ation of a t. ifts 1 
A CO'RBEL, or CoxBiLs fo A ſhort piece of CO'RKY. 2. [from cork. ] Conſiſting of cork. 4 
an timber ſticking out ſix or eight inches from ; = 
* a wall. | CORMORANT. fo | cormoran, French, 
CORD. f. [cort, Welſh ;; chorda, Lat. 1. A bird that preys upon tiſh, | 4 
1. A rope; a ſtring. Blackmore. 2. A glutton.. oF 1 
j. 2. A quantity of od or fuel; a pile eight CORN. /. [conn, Saxon. ] 4A 411 
* feet long, four high, and four broad. 1. The ſeeds which grow in ears, not in pods. 
* CORD-MAKER.: g. [cord and make.] One Jobs, xi. 25. 
os whoſe trade is to make ropes ; a rope-maker. 2. Grain yet unreaped, a Krolles. 
5 CORD-WOOD. /. {cord and wood. ] Wood 3. Grain in the ear, yet unthreſhed. Job. 
* piled up to be ſold for fuel. | 4. An excreſcence on the feet, hard and pain- 
is To CORD. Vs As from Thom) To bind ful. "Wiſeman ba 
4 with ropes. Jo CORN. v. a. , [from the noun.] 
CO'RDAGE. . [from cord. A quantity of 1. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with falt. 
ok cords. Raleigb. To eranulate. 
ZR CO'RDED. a. [from cord. ] Made of —_ CORN-FIELD» fo A field whiers corn 13 grow- 
CORDELYER. /. A Franciſcan friarz ſo ing. Sbaleſpeare. 
re, named from the cord which ſerves him for a *CORN-F LAG. 0. [corn and flag. ] A plant; 
* eincture. Perr. the leaves are Fd — of the — any 
of dannn, þ dium cor, the heart, Latin]. CORN-FLO OR. . The floot where corn ig 
72. A medicine that increaſes the force of the ſtoted. 5 3 
yet bow or quiekens the circulation _ -CORN-FLOWER. - [from corn and | free] 
the 2. Any medicine that increaſes ftrengthy: The blue- bottle Bacon. 
not 3. Any thing that comforts, gladderis, and CORN-I. AND. ſ. [corn and land. ] Land ap- 
"Ip exhilatates. Dryden propriated to b of grain. 
che CORDIAL. CORN-MASTER. J. [corn and maſter: ] One 
ry. Is Reviving 3+ zo invigorating * . reſtetative. that cultivates corn for ſale. Bacon. 
of 2. Sincere; hearty 3. proceedingi:from: tha CORN-MILE« Lþ [corn and mill.] A mill to 
heart. reel grind corn into meal. Mortimer. 
ä CORDIALITY, 428 bam cf .CORN- PIPE. .. A pipe made by Mlitting the - 
al. 5 Relation to . Browns joind of a green ſtalk of corn. Tictel. 
2. Sincerity:; . ram bypoeri CORN-SALLAD. f. Cora. ſallad is an herb, 
tion COR RDIALLY. ad. from ceruiaſo f Sincerely whoſe top leaves are a ſallad of themſelves. 
* 0 heanily. South.” CO'RNAGE. / [from corne, French. ] A te. 
reat 00 ben He, French.] A ſhoes nure which obliges the landholder to se no- 
do. 001 Cowels tice of an invaſion by blowing a horn. 
t. - N50, French. A row of totes. CO'RNCHANDLER, {+ [corn and en. 
iſen. ORDW AIN. h Len an, leathers] Spaniſh One that retails corn. #59 
gays con ae. CO'RNCUTTER. . [front an and cur. 4 A 
L G 0 AINER»/; A-thoemaker... man whoſe io t6extirpate corus 
boat Ge El e | tte foot. | Wiſeviat 
wing ' Shakeſpeare: ' CORNEL. 7. [ cornus, Lat.] The 
cker 1 of any thing. Nalegb. CORNELIAN-FREE. $ Cornel-tree  bearetly © 
| - he inner part of a fruit Which contains the fruit commonly called the cornel or cord 
AL. kernel. Bacon. nelian _ . Mortimer. 


* 
. 
- 
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COR 


co NSE. /. [French.] A kind ofruſtick 


ute. 8 | * 
co RNROUS a. oy Latin.] Horny; of 
a ſubſtance reſembling horn. Brun. 
CORNER. Ne Welſh.] | 
1. An angle. W 


2. A ſecret or remote place. - Proverbs. 
3. The extremities; the utmoſt limit. Dryd. 
CO'RNER-STONE. /. The ſtone that unites 

{the two walls at the corne. © Howel. 
CO'RNER-TEETH of @ Horſe, are the four 

teeth which are placed between the middling 

teeth and the tuſhes. Fiurrier's Dict. 

CORNERWIS E. ad. [corner and wviſe. ] Dia- 
gonally; from corner to corner. 

CO RNE T. ſ. [cornette, French. - * 
1. A mu inſtrument blown with the 
mouth. 5 Bacon. 
2. A company or troop of horſe. Clarendon. 

3. The officer that bears the ſtandard of a troop. 
4. Cox x RT of a Horſe, is the loweſt part of 
his paſtern that runs round the coffin, 

5. A ſcarf anciently worn by doors. 


CO'RNET TER. / from cornet. ] A blower of 


the cornet. ö g Hakewill. 


'CO'RNICE. /. {corniche, French. ] The higheſt 


projection of a wall or column. 
CO'RNICLE. /. [from cornu, Latin. ] A little 
: horn. : 


- CORNIYGEROUS. a. [cerniger, Lat.] Horn- 


ed; having horns. | Brun. 
CORNUCO'PLE.'ſ. [Latin.] The horn of 
lenty. | | 
7 CORNU'TE. Us N. [ cornutus, Latin. ] To 
beſtow horns; to cuckold. 
CORNU'TED.: a. [ corautus, Latin.] Grafted 
with horns ; cukolded. | 


CORNU'TO. f. [from cornutus, Latin.] A 


man horned ; a cuckold. Shakeſpeare. 
CO@'RNY, 4. from cornu, horn, Latin. 

1. Strong or har.. like horn; horny. Milton. 
. {from corn. ] Producing corn. 
CORO'LLARY. ſ. [corollarium, Latin, from 


1. The concluſion. Co. of the Tongue. 
eien Shakeſpeare. 


CORO'NA...f. [Latin.] The crown of an order. 
CORONAL-./. [corona, Latin.] A crown; a 
'_ garland Spenſer. 
CO 

bead. 5 Wiſeman. 
CORONARY. 4. [ coronarius, Latin. ] 

1. Relating to a crown. l Brown, 

2+ It is applied in anatomy to arteries, fancied 

to encompaſs he heart in the manner of a 

garland. N Bentley. 
CORONA'TION. ſ. [from corona, Latin. ] 
1. The act or folemnity of crowning a king. 


1 Sidney. ; 


2. The pomp or aſſembly preſent at a coropa- 


Po Oo... 


CO'RONER. þ [from corona, Late] An officer 
whoſe duty is to enquire how any violent death 
yas occafioned- * Shakeſpeare. 


c NONE T. [cormnerra, Ital.] An inferior” | 


con worn by the nobilit- Sid. 


. 


N Prior. * 


RON Al. 4. Belonging to the top of the 


e 


CO'RPOR AL. /, [corrupted, from c 
The loweſt 1 of De Po 
CO'RPORAL of a ſhip. An officer that hath 
the charge of ſetting the watches and fentries, 
CO'RPORAL. 4. {\ corporel, French. ] pats 
Is Relating to 
body. 10 3 Atrerbury. 
2. Material; not ſpiritual. 
CORPORALIT . . The 
quality of being embodied. ERealiigb. 
CO RPORALLV. ad. | from corporal. Bodily, 
Brew, 
CORPORATE. 2. [from corpus, Lat.] Uni- 
ted in a body or community. ” Swift, 
CO'RPORATENESS. f. [from corporate,] 
State of community. | 
CORPORA'TION. J. [from corpus, Latin. } 
A body politick, authoriſed to have a com. 
mon ſeal, one head officer or more, able, by 
their common conſent, to grant or receive in 
law any thing within the compaſs of their 
—.— 4 mw — one man. o Davies. 
ATURE. ſ. ffrom s, Latin. 
The ſtate of being jy 5 ph ] 
CORPO REAL. a. | corporeus, Latin. ] Having 
a body; not immaterial. Tiullosſin. 
CORPORE TTV. ſ. ¶ from corporeus, Latin. 
Materiality; bodilineſs. Stilling feet. 
CORPORIFICA'TION, .. [from corporify.] 


The act of giving body or palpability. 
To CO'RPORIFY. v. 4. {from corpus, Lat.] 
To embody. Boyle, 
CORPS. IE ELLER 
CORPSE, & J. Lor, French. ] 
1. A body. 2 Dryden, 


2. A carcaſe; a dead body; a corſe. Addiſon, 

3. A quantity of land. | 

F * — body of forces. 

3 PUL NCE. a . . 

CORPULENCY. /, [corpwlentia, Lali. 
1. Bulkineſs of body; fleſhineſs. Donne, 
2. Spiſſitude; groſſneſs of matter. Ray. 


CO RPULENT. a. [corpulentus, Lat. } Fleſhy; 


bulky. Giri Ben Jonſon. 
CORPU'SCLE, .. [corpuſculum, Lat.] A ſmall 
body ; an atom. | Newton. 


CORPU'SCULAR. _ 7 a. [from corpuſeu- 
CORPUSCULARIAN. & Hum, Latin. ] Re- 
lating to atoms; compriſing ſmall or indivi- 
ſible bodies. | Boyle. Bentley. 


To CORRA'DE. Vs As corrado, Latin.] To 
rub off; to ſcrape together. | 
/CORRADIA'TION. J. Con and radius, Lat.] 
A conjunction of rays in one point- Bacon. 

To CORRE CT. v. e Latin.] 
1. To puniſſi; to chaſtiſe; to diſcipline. 
2. To amend; to take away faults. Ropers 
3. To obviate the qualities of one ingredient 
by another, | „ . 
4. To remark faulte. 
CORRE'CT. 2. Icorregtus, Latin. ] Reviſed or 
finiſhed with exactneſs; accurate. Felton. 
CORRE'CTION, ſ. [from corre.) 
1. Puniſhment; dlicipline; chaſtiſement. 
2. Act of taking away faults; amendment. Dr- 


* 
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7: CO'RRELATE. v. . : 
latus, Latin. ] To have a reciprocal relation, as. CORRO' SIBLENESS. ſ. [from ah 


0% 
— 


3. That which is ſubſtituted in $a place of 
any thin wrong. 2 
4. Reprehenſion; animadverkion. 
5. Abatement of x 


addition of 1 * 054 Benne. 


Brown. . peti F | Spenſer. 
noxious om by the ' CORRI VALRY. /. Aw corr;val.) Compe- 


COR 
3. Corrective; 
tor. 


tition; oppoſition of 


having the power to correct: Sh, 
Watts. CORRIV AL, *. [con and rival. ] Rival; com- 


jail-bird. Shakeſpeare. 


Having the power fo give ſireng 


Bacon. 


CORRECTIVE. 4. Laden corrett.] Having To CORRO'BORATE. v. 4. con and robors, 


r to alter or obviate any. bad qualities. 
IM n 


obviating any thing amiſs. ; South. 
2. Limitation ; reſttiction. Hale. 
hn ad. err appoſitely; 
exactly. 
CORRECTNESS. þ [from corre.) Accu- 

racy ; exactneſs. 
CORRE'CTOR. ſ. [from terre. 


' Spratt. 


' faults. . Swift. 
guards againſt, or abates the force of another. 


from con and re- 


facher and ſon. 


ſite relation. Soutb. 
CORRELANVE. 2. N and relativus, Lat. 
Having a reciprocal relation. South, 
CORRE'LATLVENESS. /. [from correlative.]. 
The ſtate of being correlative. 
CORRE'PTION. . [ correptum, Latin.] Ob- 
jurgation; chiding; reprehenfion ; reproof. 
Government of the Tongue. 
To CORRESPOND. By n. [con and ＋ eſpondeo, 
Latin, ] 
1, To ſuit; to anſwer ; to fit. 
2. To keep up commerce with another by 
alternate letters. 
CORRESPO'NDENCE. 7 - , [from corre- 
CORRESPO'NDENCY, $4 ſpond.] 
1, Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one thing 
to another, 
2. Intercourſe; reciprocal intelligence. X. Char . 
3. Friendſhip ; interchange of offices or civi- 
lities. Bacon. 
CORRESPONDENT. 4. [from correſpond. ] , 
Suitable; adapted; agreeable 3 anſwerable. 


Heber. 
CORRESPONDENT: 1 One with * m in- 


telligence or commerce is kept up * utual 

meſſages or letters. Denham. 
CORRESPO'NSIVE: #, [from correſpond. 

Anſwerable ; adapted to any thing. bake. 


CORRIDOR. 1 U 3 ae 
a « The ike wing round the fortifica- 
ons. 
2. A gallery or long ile round about a build- ” 
ing. 1 Harris. 
CORRI'GIBLE. a; ic 65 „ Lating] 
1. That which m or amende £ 
2. Punithable, 1 a Howe! 


AA 1 { 92 


1. That which has the power of lieg r ee. 


Locle. , 


Latin. ] 


1. To an to eſtablüfh. 
+ To ftrengthen ; to make 


Bacon. 
ſtrong. Wettons 
. [from crrraborate. ] 

The act of ſtrengthening or confirming. Bacon. 
CORRO'BORATIVE. 2. 
Having the power of increaſing ſtrength. Wiſe. 
away by degrees; to wear away gradually. Bry/t. 


the power of corroding or waſting. 


1. He that amends, or alters, by puniſhment, | COR ODIBLE. 4. [from ae, poſſible 


to be conſumed. Bren. 


2. He that reviſes any thing to free it from CO'RRODY, /. [corrodo, Latin. ] A defalcation 


Ayliffe % 
3. Such an ingredient in a compoſition, as CORROSIBULITY. /. [from correſible. TEE. ö 


from an allowance. 


ſibility to le conſumed by a menſtruum. 


Quincy CORRO'SIBLE. 4. [from corrade. ] Poſſible to 


de conſumed by a menſtruum. 


Suſceptibility of corroſion. | 


CO'RRELATE. . One that ſtands in the op- CORRO'SION. . [ corrodo, Latin. ] The power 


of eating or wearing away by degrees. Noodev. 
CORRO'SIVE. 4. rs Latin. ] 


1. Having the power of wearing away. Grew, 


2. Having the quality to fret or vex. Hooker. 
CORRO'SIVE. /. 


1. That which has the quality of waſting any 
thing away. penſer. 
2. That which has the power of giving pain. 


Hooker . 


from corroberate. ] ) 
Locke. , To CORRO'DE. v. 4. [corrodo, Latm.] To eat 
Swift. CORRO'DENT. a. [from corrode.] Having 


CORRO'SIVELY. ad. [from corroſive. : 


1. Like a corroſive. Boyle. 
2. With the power of corroſion, 
CORRO'SIVENESS. /. [from corrofive.] The 
quality of corroding or eating away; acrimony. 
onne. 
CORRUGANT. a. [from corrugate.] Having 
tne power of contracting into wrinkles, 
To C CO'RRUGATE. Ve 4. [corrugo, Latin. 1 
To wrinkle or purſe up. Bacon. 
CORRUGA'TION. ſ. [from al = 
traction into wrinkles. 'loyers 


To CORRUPT. v. 4. [corruptus, Latin.] - 


1. To turn from a ſound to a putreſcent ſtate; . 

to infect. | 

2. To deprave ; to deſtroy integrity; to vi- 

tiate. 2 Cor. Locle. Pope. 
To CORRUPT. v. n. To become putrid 3 to 

grow rotten. Bacon. 
CGRRU PT. a. [from corrupt. Vicious; taint- 

edwith wickedneſs. _ 
, CORR ER. . [from corrupt. ] He that 


taints ox vitiates. Addiſon, 
CORRUPTIBILITY. / [from cortuptible,] 
Poſſibility to be corrupted. 
CORRU'PTIBLE, a. [from | * ] 
1, Suſceptible of deſtruction. Tillet + 
A 4 2. Po 


South. 1 
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4. Pollible to bs vitiated, 
CORRUPTIBLENESS. . b 
Suſceptibility of corru 


ption. 
CORRU'PTIBDY. ad. o any" 
ſuch a manner as to 8 J 


+ The . orange], ta the 
eir parts 


2. Wickedneſs ; werben of ; 
3. putreſcence. waa —_—_ 


4+ Matter or pus in » fore. 
5. The T 


depray 
COR Ru; PTIVE. 8. from crrrupt.] Having 


tts quality of tainting or vitiating. 
CORRU'PTLESS. a [from corral: 1 mal 


— 
2 
az 


ceptible of corruption ——— 
CORRUPTLY. 24. 25 f. 
1. With — — taint, * 
2. Viciouſly ; contrary to purity. — 
CORRUPTNESS. ＋ [from corrupt. ] The 
y of tion; trefornce 3 vice. 


3 a careaſe. en. 
CORSLET. 4. Tor feler; French. } A light ar- 
mour ſor the fore part of the bb 
CO'RTICAL. 4. | cortex, bark, Latin,] Barky; 
belonging to the rind. eb 
CO'RTICA'FED. . [from corticatus, Latin. ], 
Reſembling the barle of a tree. Brown. 


CO'RTICOSE. a. I dm corticeſur, Latin. ] Full 


of bark. 
OORVE'TTO. /. The curvet. 
CORU'SCANT. 4. {coruſco, Latin.] Glitter- 
ing by flaſhes; flaſhing. 
CQRUSCA'TION:. /. [eoreſcats Lat.] Flaſh; 


quick vibration of light, Garth, 
CORY'MBIATED: a. N Lat.] Gar- 
niſhed with branches of b 


Latin. ] Bearing fruit or bode in r 
CORT MUS. 4 LLatin.] Amongſt ancient 
botaniſts, cluſters of berries : among modern, 
.a- compound, difeous flower ; ſach are the 
flowers of daifies, and common maxygold. 


. 4 . 
| COSCINOMANCY., þ- Aer Aer, 2 88 204 
- padivrue, divination.] art of divination” 
by means of a: — | 
COSE'CANT. 2 geometry. ]- The ſecant 
of an-arch, tris ug Mick of ano- 


ther to ni Harris. 
GO'SIER.. 1 confer, old French, to ſew.] 


A — Sbaleſpe 
SO SIN B. J. {In geometry. F The right tine of 
2 ch, which is the complement . of 2 


ninety degrees: - Tis, 
oO Tick. a. ED J Beanrifing,. 
P 
COSMIC AL. 4. 7 
1, Relating to t ; 9 
2. Riſing or >the wok 15 5 fun. Abies y 


the ſun; not EEO Ty f Fahy 


co 


COSMOGRAPHICAL, 4, [from coſmigra- 


* a 


Prac bam. 


Are. 


COT 
COSMOGONY. - Lane, and 5. ] The 
riſe ox birth of the world creation. 

D Lis nec and edge, ] 
who writes a, defcription of Py well. 
r0Wns 


phy. 1 * to the general. deſcription of 


COSMOGRABHICALLY. ad. [from coſme. 
grapbical.] In a manner zelating to the ſtruc. 
ture of the. world. Brown, 

COSMO'GRAPHY. 4 I. and yedow.] 
The ſcience of che general ſyſtem or affections 
of the world. Soul b. 

COS Borer Ax. : fe [nogp©- and xh. 

COSMO'POLITE, rs] A citizen of 
the world; one who is at home in every place. 

ſhag f A lamb en up without the 


Spenſer. 4» . 
a L, Dutch. 5 
e price of any thing. 

2. Sumptuoufneſs; luxury. 

4. Charge ; expence. Craſbacu. 

Loſs; the; detriment. nolles, 

750 COST. v. 1. preter- ct; particip. cf. 

coufter, French. ] To be bought for; to be 

ad at a price. Dry den. 

CO'STAL. 4. [ coffa, Latin, 4 rib.] 1 

o the ribs, Braun. 
COSTARD. , [from c:fter, a l 

1. A head. bale Fear. 

2+ An apple round and bulky like the head, 


Burton, 


V. Aller. 


COSTIVE. 4. Leg 25 French. þ 
2. Cloſe; 3 Mortimer. 
CO'STIVENESS. ſ. [from cf: Vee] The ſtate o 
the body in whichexcretion is obſtructed. Locke, 
erer . ¶ from coſtly. ] Sumptuouſ- 
; expenſiveneſs. lanvillt. 
oT das [from of. ] Sumptuous; expen- 
five. Dryden. 
COSTMARV. /. [coftus, Latin. An herb. 
CO'STREL. /. A Bottle. Slinner. 
COT. 1 At the end of the names of places, 
COTE. J from the Saxon cor, a cottage. 
COAT. Gihher. 
COT. J. ſcor, Saxon, ] A ſmall houſe ; a hut; 


a mean habitation. Fenten. TC 
COT. J. An abridgment of cotquean. bar 
COTANGENT. / [In geometry. 1 The tan- cov 

gent of an arch which is the complement of to 

another to nine cov 
To COTE. v. FO eave 207 © Chapman. 0 
COTE'MPORARY. a. [con and tempus, Lat.] - wh 

Living at the 1; time; z coetancous. oc le. c — 
CO'TLAND. I cot and. land.] Land append- 5 

ant fo a co 7 C 
 CO'TQUEAN, þ A man who buſies himſelf 

with women's : A 40 
CO TTA — A hut; a me 

E * 0 25 » Taylor. P 2 
CO'TTAG = 7 I Jo 
1. One whe In hut. or cottage. $ 

2+ One Ho lives in the common, 1 * 


Bacon» 


ng rent. 
Paying CO'TTIER- 


7 5 . 


ler. 
A. 
Mies. 
col. 
o be 
den. 
8 ng 
n. 


cares 
wad, 
ton. 
'r ior * 
imer. 
ate ot 
ocbe. 
aouſ- 
ville. 
xpen- 
dex. 
rb. 
inner. 
laces, 
ttage. 
iber. 
hut; 
enten. 


e dan; 
ent of 


„en 


Lat.] | 


Lec de. 
ppend- 
himſelf 
ddiſen 
a Mean 


Pate 


without 
Bacon» 
TIER» 


cov 


e- [from rot. J — 6. To incubate; to breed on. 


cd Fron. J. The down of the cotton-tree. 


'CO'TTON. J A 


plant. 
COTTON. /. Cloth or ſtuff made of cotton. 
To . | | 
1. To rile with a np - 89 
2. To cement; do unite with. See. 
Ta COUCH. ua ts» {coucher, French. 1 
1. To lie down on a place of repoſe. Dryden. 
2. To lie down. on the knee, as 4 beaſt to reſt. 


Dryden. 
3. To lie down in ambuth. e . 
f 1 8 Oruterenamy. 


5 To Hoop, erh. 

To COUCH., Vs 8. 

1. To repoſe 3 10 lie on a place of repoſe. 
2. To tay down any thing in a ſtratum - 


3. To bed; to hide in another body. Bacon. 
o compriſe. . 
COVERT. . {courrrt, French,] The ſtate of 
| VFC 


band. 
o depreſs the W the 


4+ To. involve; do include; o 
8. To include ſecretly ; to bie- . Seath. 


| 6, To tay cloſe to ansther. - Spenſer, 


' 7 To o fix the ſpear in the reſt. Dryden, 


ppil of the eye. | Dandit 
1. Ann on e 
to lie down. 


2. A bed; a place of repoſe... 153 Ae 
3. A layer, or ſtratum. Mortimer. 
COM: CHANT, a. {couchare, French. } Lying 
n; ſquatting; Milton 
l 1. French. ] Bedtime; the dime 
of viſiting Iate at night. Dryden. 
CO'UCHER. . al hs — conch. ] He that couches 


couchrriiow., ſe [couch and fillow Bed- 


fellow ; companion. Shakeſpeare, 
CO'UCHGRASS. ＋. Aw dl. Fee p 
COVE. T 1 0 


Ts A imall cxeek ou boys 
2. A ſhelter; a cover. 

COVENANT, WT for 133 ng men. 
1. A contract Waller, 
or — agpeaent on — terms « com. 4 com- 
3s 3- A wing containing the terms of a res- 

© Shakeſpeare. 

Þ COVENANT. . „ {from the noun. og 5 


argain; to Ripulate, 
ccNAN TAK. E. /. [from covenant. 1452 — 
to a covenantg 3 . o 8 
COVENANTRR, h lm covenant. ] hs 
who takes the covenant, A word in — 
in the civil wars. Oxford Reg 
COVENOUS.: 4. {from vie-] Fraudu 


five ; "B nay 


To COVER, : e 
1. 10 overſpread 
elſe. b 


2 ＋ 9 — — 
10 over + 
3+ To hide 3 F 
4+ To overwhcian'; to bury» Vat. 
* . to conceal from harms == 


% 


: * OV 
2 
o copulate wich u ferrale, 
e „ . 


. — . 


” A concealment z a fereen ; @ veil. 
3. Shelter; defence. 


1 
COVER-SHAME. þ Lern. md 1] 


Some appearance to conceal infamy. 


COVERING. . from cover] Dreſs; veſture. 


South, 
CO'VERLET. J. {comordir, French.] The 
outermoſt of the betelothes; that under 


Wich all the reſt ar concealed. © Spenſer. 
2 VERT. . Cconvere, French. 
1. A ſhelter; a defence. | Iſaiah. 


2+ A thicket, of biding place. 9 


CO VERT. a. {couvert, French. ] 


2. Sheltered ; not open; not 
2. Secret; hidden; private ; Wend. Mile. 


A ſpace of ground level m over and 
fathom brond, ranging quite roand thi 
Karo or other works toward 2 

Ari. 


CO'VERTLY. 4. [from ed] Secretly; 


f Dryden. 


COVERTNESS. I. [from covert] Secrely ; 


1s Shelter; — not Wodzard. 


2. IIn law.] The fiate and condition of a 


married woman. 


1. To defire j yz to defire beyond 
due bounds, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To deſire ea . 1 Corinthians. 


To CO'VET. v. To bave a ſtrong defire. 
CO'VETAB 


ccrn [conwitiſe, French. ] Arai; 


as [from cover. ] To be wiſhed 


covetouſneſ 


CO'VETOUS. As [convvitemer, Tausch. } 


1. Inordinately deſirous. 
2+ Inordinately eager of money ; — ) 
» Defirous ; eager; in a good ſenſe. Taylors 


eovetovaLy ad. [from 1 Ava - 


v ares 
COVETDUSNE 38. [from . Ara- 
rice; eagerneſs of gain. ullctſon. 
oV. ſ. [counde, French. 


1 A hatch; an old al 
2. A number of birds together, Addiſon. 


COUGH. hk [huch, Dutch.} A coavulfion of 
— 5 with noiſe. \ Smith. 
To COU v. 1. tuc ben, Dutch. ] To have 
unge z to make a noiſe. in en- 
youring to evacuate the peccant matter 


1 
Ee the lungs. Shakeſpeare. Popes 


To COUGH. v. a. To eject by a cough. 
COUGHER. . [from cough. ] One that coughs, 
CQO'VIN. 7 J. A deceit:ul agreement between 
Id.; 


A 2 2 a CO'VING, 


; — —— 832 
— 8 8 


— — 


1 
— ——— 2 
7 af 


* 


& 


Oo 


co. 1 from eve. ] A term In building, To CONTENANCE. vi [from the noun.] * 
SN in that * over the ground. 1. To ſup 8 to potent; to vindicate, _ 
5 Harris. 2. To ma HAS Spenſer. C 
30rd. the imperfect preterite of can. 3. To act ſuitably — my Gag. Shakeſpear:, oo 
_ COULTER. rol s [culter, Latin.] The * iron 4. To encourage; to appear in defence. Wer, C0 
of the which cuts the earth. COUNTENA'NCER. fe [from countenatce,] ty 
.CO'UNCIL. i (ont; Latin. WE One that countenances'or ſup pports another, C0 

. 1+ An aſſembly of perſons ech aden in COUNTER. J. [fromi'coins. ] ! * 
conſultation. | Matthew. ae A falſe piece of money a 28 4 means of E 
2. An aſſembiy of divines to deliberate upon reckoning. S.. | 
religion. Watts. © 2. The Goes on which goods are viewed and CC 

3. Perſons called together to be conſulted. money told in a ſhop. Dryden, Ws 1 
4. The body of privy-counſellors. Shakeſpeare. - 3. CounTrr of & Horſe, "is that part of a | 
CO'UNCIL-BOARD. . [council and board. ] - Horſe's forehand that Hes between the ſhoulder "CC 
Council table; table where matters of ſtate are + and under the nech. Farrier” 8 Diet, — 
deliberated. - - Clarendin. CO'UNTER. ad. ene, French. ] 5 
COUNSEL. fe [confilium, Ry 4 1. Contrary to; ofrostäon fo. Sul. oy 
1. Advice; direction. . Clarendon. 2. The wrong way: *Shakeſpe C 
2. Deliberation. © * Hooker. + 3. Contrary Ways. L Fecke, 0 
3. Prudence; art; py; Proverbs. To COUNTERA'CT. v. n. {counter and 28] * 

* 4. Secrecy; the ſecrets intruſted in conſult- To hinder any thing from its  cftet by con- CC 
— ing. 47 | Shakeſpeare. - tr agency. — South. 4 
5. Scheme purpoſe ; defign. 1 Corinthians. T o CO TERBALANCE. „ ws 4. [counter and t 
6. Thoſe that plead a cauſe 5 the 1 Pres, To act bs, work wich an oppoſite To 

| pe · Boyle. wy 

To COUNSEL. v. 4. [ confilior, Latin. Þ ” COUNTERBA'TANCE. fe [from the vel. — 
1. To give advice or counſel to any 28 Oppoſite we — I”; Locke. — 1 
2. To adviſe any thing. — NTERBU'FF: v. 4. [ from counter and 1 
 CO'UNSELLABLE. a. [from cunſel.] bf] To impel z to ſtrike back, Dryden, £0 
ing to receive and follow advice. Clover, C TERBU/FF.//. Jo [founter and bug. A . 
CO UNSELLOR. ＋. [rom — ſtroke that produces a recoll. Sidny, To' 
1. One that gives advice. Wiſdem, vill; 9. co NTERCAST ER. /. [ eonnter and cafter.) = 

2. Confident ; boſom friend. Waller, + A en- eg; 32 G a accounts; a reck- CC 
3. One whoſe province is to deliberate. and oner. | - Shakeſpeare. * 
adviſe upon publick affairs. Bacon. CO'UNTERCHANGE.ſ: lente and charge. ] "0 
4. One that is conſulted in a caſe of law. Exchange; reciprocatien. Shakeſpeare. We 
CO'UNSELLORSHIP. .- [from counſellor.] To COUNTERCHANGE. v4 0. To give and CO 
I The office or poſt of privy-counſellor. + receive —0 
To COUNT. v. a. [ pe ton French. ] COUNTERCHARM. ſc Lese and charm.] 1 
1. To number; to South. That by which a charm · is diſſolved. Pepe, £ 
2. To preſerve a reckoning. erte. To COUNTERCHA'RM. v. 4. from counter *q 
3. To reckon ; to place to an account. Locks, and charm.] To deftroy thuceffet of an en- $4 
4. Fo eſteem ; z to account; to W as chantment. Decay of Piciy. 4 
having a certain char act. Hooler. To COUNTERCHE'CK. * 6. *[ counter and * 

5. To impute to; to charge to. Rowe, +* cheth.] To oppoſe, © «| Ko 

Ts COUNT. v. * To found an account ot COUNTERCHE'CK. wy Tom the verb.] { 
- ſcheme. , 98 - Stop ;- rebuke. Shakeſpeare. To 
COUNT. 4. (ep, French. 1* To COUNTERDR A'W. . at from counter t 
1. Number. Spenſer and draw. ] To copy a a_ 2 means of an a 
2. Reckoning «42 Shakeſpeare oiled paper, wherton the ſtrokes appearing Co 
COUNT. { [compre, French, 4 A 1 of fo- through are traced with a 8 1 

. reign no an earl. COUN ERE'VIDENCE. . and evi- * 
C0 UNT ABLE. a. ¶ from fun.. J That which dience.] Teſtimeny by which the depoſition of 1g 
may be numbered. + - "ſome former witneſs is oppoſed. _ Burnet. 2 
CO'UNTENANCE. /. 6 Frere To CO'UNTERFEIT. . 4 contrefaire, Fr.] 1 
1. The form of the fave; the _ of che 2. To copy with an intent co paſs the copy I 
feature Milton. for an original, | un Waller. To. 
2. Air; look. Shakeſpeare. | 2. To imitate; to copy to reſemble, Til. 1 
3. Calmneſs of look; chmgofors be dae Sw. 3. To imitate h 2 ret * 

a Io Confidence of wien; aſpe&t-of . aſſuragee. COUNTERFEIT. For the verb. q-- ſ 
Clarendon. Spratt. 1. That which % — in imitation of ans - C0 

f Affection or Il-wil, as it n the ther; forged ; fictitious. Locle. ( 
ace. Spenſer, + 2 Deceitful ; hypocritical, © ö co 
4 Patronage 3 appearance of r . CO'UNTERFEIT. . from thi ol 0 a 


Davies. ' , One _ pom erer rr 1 


„ Sn = | 5 * — 
7 „ | Abbas. * 


. 
— 


* 


e copy 
Va l 1 rs 
Tillote 


fans · 
Locte. 


befote. 


voor * 


imication "of kuache⸗; * COUNTERNOT'SE.”/. [counter and noiſe.] A 


e N omething. ma 
Tull 

—— N Tfrom: Bt 
4 forg er. 
CO'UNTERFEITEY. ad. I from Gene, el 

Falſely ; with forgery,  ' © Shakeſpeare 
COUNTERFE'RMENT:: 4 [counter an 
men] Ferment oppoſed to ferment. 


COUNTERFE'SANCE: 7 eagle 751 3 


The act of LET 
_COUNTERFORT. /. ffrom A - and fort. ] 
« Catnterforts"are pillars ſerving a" walls, © 

ſubject to bulge. Chambers. 
COUNTERGA'GE: ' fc" from ctunter and 

* age. ] A method uſed to meaſure the joints 

y transferring the breadth of 4 mortiſe to the 

Place yhere the tenon is to be. 

r *. ry counter nd | 
d.] A ſmall ram 

diteh. ] 7 22 
COUNTERLIGHT. 

thing. 12 


ei counter and 
oppoſite” to any 


Beg k l Ait . 


| 5 J. comtrepoint, Frenc 


* To oppoſe one machination 


Dir. : 


, ” | K 
9 


5 — 5 by which any other noiſe 1 is 8 2 


0 COUNTEROPENING: f f counter and 2 


— 4 


] 


ng Uſe woven 


359 An a ſide. 
£01 TER ACE, 75 Laue and pace. Tf 


A cvverlet for a bed, dr any 
in ſquares. Shakeſpeare. 
COUNTERPART. þ nee and part. The 
-correſpondent part. 'E range. 
-COUNTERPLEA. h [from counter and 
In law, a replication. 
- To COUNTE PLOT. v. 4. E de 
another. 
-COUNTERPLO'T. /. from the verb. J An 
artiſite · oppoſed to an artiſice. L Eftrange. 
COUNTERPOINT, ＋. A coverlet woven in 
ſquares. 


To DOUNTERPOITSE: v. 4. [counter and 


Chambers. 599 eee, . 


** COUNTERMAND:: wit 4. | conremanders * to 


5 T0 0 the — wererdans 


. To eontradict the döderd of another, Hold. 
COUNTER MA'ND/ / [contremand, French. ] 
"Repeal of a former order. Shakeſpeare. 


mare6b1] To march backwatd.' 
cou ERMA'RCH. / kon be werb. 
1. Rettoceſſion; march ac k ward. 


Burner. 
cov NTERM A'RK. | . [from counter and 
- mat. 


2 15 — me put-0n 4 dal of COU 


goods. 

4. The mark of the goldimiths company. 

Wy A cavity * . teeth of 

horſes, 

4. A mark added dh beat long te titer 

it is firuck, by which the©turious lenow the 
ſeveral changes in value, -» - + 

To COUNTERMARK. v. a. A horſe is ſaid 
to be touhtermdvked when his corner teeth are 
artificially made hollow. | 

COUNTER MINE. . I counter 41 * 
1. A well or hole ſunł into the ground, from 

Which a or branch runs out under 
gtound, to ſeek out the enetny's ine. 
2. Means of oppoſition. | Sidney. 
3. A frratagens by alen any! eontrivance is 
deſeated. L' Eftrange. 

To. COUNTERMINE. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] 
1. To delve a paſſate into an enemy's mine. 
2. To counter-work ; 5 to defeat by ſecret mea- 
ad - © ® Decay of Piety. 


COUNTERMO'TION. wy [ counter and motion. ] COUNTFRTIDE. þ [counter and cb] Ga Con- 


on motion. ne . 


COUNT TERMU RE. /. ¶ contremure, rend 
A wall built up behind another wall. Knoles. 
COUNTERNA'TURAL# a. Lee and na- 


OS Contrary to naturve . Harvey. 


South, g 
Collier. 9 


CO F ee alttration of conduct. count ERPO/ISO! 


2 CO 


COUNTERTIME., £ [contretempe, French 


4 


igby 
2. To a action ual 
N contrary by 75 _ 
3. To act with equal power een perſon 


or cauſe. | * Spenſer. 


CO'UNTERPOISE./. [from counter and poiſe. ] 


_ Fo; e _<quivalence, « of weight, 
75 COUNTERMA'RCH. v. . Foes and 


Boyle. 
2. The ſtate 5 being placed i in the oppoſite 


88 of the balance. 8 Milton. 
Equipollence; ralence power. 

( 25 kame and poiſon] 

Antidote. 8 "Ar ut nat. 


8 7. [counter and preſe 

1 es nm force. Blackmore. 

PRO'JECT: / . Lecunter and pro- 

: jet.) Correſp pondent part of a ſcheme. Shift. 

NTERPRO'VE. v. 4. from counter 

and prove. ] To take off a deſign in black lead, 

by preſſing it through the rolling preſs with 

- anther piece of paper, both being moiſtened 

| a ſponge. Chambers. 

To COUNTERROL. Us 4. counter and roll. 

* preſerve the e of deeQing frauds by 
a counter accoun 4. 4 

COUNTERRO'LMENT. 4 [from 1251 

A counter account. 


CO/UNTERSCARP? , That fide of the dick 


which is next the camp. Harris. 
To e To fem. on v: 4. counter and 
es.] To ſign an order or patent of a ſuperior, 
in quality of ſec 5 tor. tender the thing 
more authentick, Cha 


One of the mean or middle parts of 


2 OR. /. [from counter and * 
ufick ; fo called, as 


it were, oppoſite to the 


% 


den. 


Defence; oppoſition. 
COUNTERTU RN. ſ. ¶ counter and turn. 1125. 
height and full growth of the play, we may 
call 


"Cav 


2 W 11 


= Nen the cena, which 2 one {courage Freach.] — 4 


9 
To COUNTERVA'L. v. 4. [contra — — 


Len-] To be equivalent t9 ½ e han [equal | 
force or value; to ach againſt 1 pawer- 


eee. J. [from 1 


CE RANT. Af: 
0 a 251 


active fortitude. 


ces. —— Bras 


cOURNGEOuSLY. ei. ;{ from copragrous. ] 


Bacon. 


f LY. . 
coun aGrouene . {from courapems,] 


; COuragee. Maccalh, 


| OR * 1 THAT 

* 2. Oppoſition ; a paſture i * r raps guck, as 3 pages of 
- front each other. 

2. Contraſt. hr To Guns, =» oe (ene, Fre]. To bend; 


eri 4 —.—5 to hinder = by cope 


'eo UNTESS. % [coniiſey e, e 


cb þ (courſes bench. 


* 4415 Co 


bakeſp 
cc Laurie, Fr. , A mel age 


The lady of an earl or count. | ACHIECT. ;* Cole, 
r 5 NG-HOUSE. . [count and. WS 2. Paſſage from place to place. " Denham. 
. The. wom appropriated by traders; to, their 3. Tilt; act of running in the bfts. Sidney. 
" books and accounts. N. 4. Ground on Which a face is run. 
ps. NTLESS. 4. (from count, ] Longmera a. 5 Track dr line in which a ſhip ſails. 
Fi. g number. l mezns by high the courl i per 
NIE Lend French. ] | | Ratigh. 
1. A 12 ES ee. * hk * A from one gradation to another. 
RET — — SpeFator. _.. Shakeſpeare, 
5 2 ——— — any = —_— * 8 — — ſu — is 
$ * ww 9 Sta arder — gde pearo. 
ger ” . » Spratt. |... 10s Series of ſucces ve and ngthodical pro- 
The inhabitants of any regions | Se, cedure. 1 » Wiſeman, 
AA 75 = 0 11. The clemanta a 88 exhibited and 
. rural; villatick. |. -n. explained; in.a;methodical feries. |, Chambers. 


2. Remote from cities pr — . Tacte. 


— Peculiar to a region or people,  Meccoh. 

4+ Rude; 1 pgs, untaught. ; SF Dey den. 
cue dran 8 —— — * * 

1. One born in the ſame country. Locle. 


2. A rufſtick; one oy Wanne. 


12. Conduct; manner of proceedings! Kol. 
13. Method of; life ; train of actions. Prin. 
14 Natural bent 1 1 will, Temple, 


a * 


— 


4 Grderiy TOES 


| . James 
gr. 4 [1a architguze-] | A continued range of 


; V not "ated, 7 

cab E [IE ws os E. 1 et on at onge vpon 

; is, one of the, circuits or the table. if 1 Pope. 

25 Ear realm, into which the whole . a0. Regylarity z ſettled rule. | Swift, 
W 7- ooh = An. 21. Empty form. f F asg. 


7 ho . D 
Wr -T Ho, A motion is — 


VpLE. , F 
hy A 9 ar 


to wed. 
ours % 10 05 FE, 


Bacon, 


LY S " 
: * w. 
A e Dude. 


To COURSE. v. a. Lm che nous. ] 
1. To bunt ;. ta purſas. Shaheſpeares 
25, To purſue wi Hogs that hunt in view. 
3- To put to ſpeed ; 40-forge to run- 


125 To COURSE, .. To run; to rove about. 


CO'URSER.. , Lenne, Fach.] 


dune — vate U. than 0 of 5. 5 
2. Onde ues d cout 
bares. _ + Henmere 


COURT. . [awry Ts! 
1. re where the . ie e 


= The n chamber men juice i 
* miniſtaced. nnn. 
3 Coen taper before a houſe. 


WE oe 
pad with broad 
| . . 


5. * are. ebe fr ei 
niſaxion of jultive, - -q. 407 


- ot xs 88 8 8 2. v2 ©S Rn RP 


wind dDGavp ar CTyp 


YE 


o 


— 
FS) 


} 
. 
r 
. 


cov 


tion ; civi 84 
To COUR 1 from: the _ 

1. To woo; to ſolicit a woman. 25 
2» To ſolicit; to ſeeks. TY Locke 


3; To flatery z to endeavour 


to pleaſe. 
URT-CHAPLAIN. . [court and chap- 
lain. ] One who attends the king to celebrate, 
the holy offices. Swift. 
T- DAT. |; ' [rourt and days] Dog ow-, 
which juftice is Taba ad mini 
COURT-DRESSER. J. A flatterer. Ka 
COURT- 88 hk n or benefits 


be b 
cover ma; J. [court and bard. 1% 


Hand or manger 45 writing uſed in 

and judicial 7 Sbabeſpeara. 
COURT-LA Y. J. [ceart and lady.} A * 

converſant in court. - 


CO'URTEOUS:;. 4. . Fr.] n. 


af manners 


ny ad, . [ from apes > coward. J. [ couard, French. 


Ca 
COURTE esl. 5 72 — COT 


Civility ; comphiſance. | 
CO'URTESAN. 11 Ccartiſana, low Latin] 
. er A woman. of the town; 

2 proſtitute; a trumpet. Wotton. Addiſon. 
COURTESY. | fra [courrlfie, French. ] 

1. ance of manners. z" civility; compldi- 

g x Clarendon. 
2. An a&t of civility or reſpect. Boon. 

3. The reverence made by women. Dryden. 

4+ A tenure, not of right, but by the favour 

of others. 

5. CounTesY of Englund. Adenure by which, 

if a man marry an inberitrice, that is, a 

woman ſeiſed of land, and getteth a child of 

her that comes alive into the world, though 

both the child and his wife die forthwith; 

yet ſhall he keep the land during his life. Cory. 
7. CO'URTESY. v. a. [from the nous] 

1, To perform an act of reverence. Shak. 


2. D in the manner of , 


ladies, \ 


Prior. 

1, One that frequents the courts 
of princess. Dryden, 
2+ One that cburts or folicits the favour of 
another. _ Suckling, 
OV'URTLIKE. 4. [court and lte. Elegant; 


. polite. , Camden. 
COURTLINESS, f [from courtly,] Elegance 

of manners; complaifance z civility. 
CO'UR TLY. as (tram court, ] Relating or 
8 ae elegant; n flat 
COURTLY. an In the 1 5 
Gn rd 5 TE 

P. ſ. [from court. | 
1. The act Dos eker. 1 

2. Tha ſolicitation: of * — 
Aaddiſos. 
1 Ciillity; elegance . manners. Donne. 


ny juciſdidtion, military civil, oſt eccle- f 


8. The it of pleading z the art of 12 
Leekes | 7 


1 oceupation 3s to tend 

OW-HOUSE. , cow and houſe. ] The houſe 

COW-LEECH. /. [cow and leh] One who 
elſes to cure 


cor 


1. Any 2 related 


kk ih to thoi of th | 
CGW. . COAL DESO. 
re | 


Bacen 
Te COW. + &. [from coward.] To 
> bbs "= 


Howel. 
COW-HERD. * 222 —— 2 


To L Vs 1. 6-0 — to cure 

Mortimer. 
COW-WEED. þ [row and weed. } A ſpecies 
9 J. {from cow and whears ] 


t. A poltron; x weetch predominant. 


paſſion is fear. Sidney. Saus. 
2+ It is ſometimes uſed in the manner of an 


adj Prior. 

CO WARDICE. þ [from coward.} Fear; 
Habitual timidity; want of of Regers. 

CO'WARDLINESS. J. [from c.] Ti- 


midity ; cowardice- 
CU'WARDLY. a. [from corard.] 
1. Fearful ; timorous; p Baca. 


2. Mean; 'defitting a cowand. Shak ſpearms - 
CO'WARDLY. ad. lathe manner oi a c 


meanly. > 
9 v. n. — Weiſh.! To 
knees; to 
by bending ſtoop 3 to. 
COWISH. 4. [from i ] 3 
CO'WKEEPER.. /o [cor and deeper. One 
3 2 Bn co. 1 


COWL. , [cugle, Saxon. | 
1. A manke's hebd. Cantden. 
2. A vellal in, which. water is carried on a 


pole between 
COWL-STAFF. cov! and flag. 
ſtaff on which k is by 


two men. 


CO'XCOMB. he == 
Is The top of Shakeſpeare. 
2. The comb reſembling that of a cock, 
which licenſed fools -wore formerly in their 


. Shakeſpeare 
3. A ſop; a bs — 
COXCO'MICAL, a+ [from _— Fop- 
piſh 3 conceited. 


cdx. a. ¶ coi, French. 
1. Modeſt; decent. 


2. Reſerved; not accellible, 


- JIngneſs to become: famili . 
. f d cant er fachiliar wird; contrfted 
* 


cOENAOE. / [from coxen.] Fraud; de- 


cov. V. ad. I from cey.] With reſerve. C 


e 


To cov. © n. [from the adjeftive,] 
2. To behave with reſerve; to. ge Jedt fami- 
Uarity. ' : owe. 
2. Not to condeſcend willingly: dente 
CO'YNESS. {: [from cx. } Reſerve 3 unvill 
' Walton. 


from . 
To CO'ZEN. v. 2. To cheat; to tri to 
de fraud Clar ndr. PAY 


cet ; trick; cheat. Ben Janſon 
CO'ZENER. 7 [from euren. ] A cheater; 
defraudet. . b. f 
CRAB. f. cnabba, Sexon.] | 
1. A cruſtaceous Bacon. 


2. 3 the tree” that bears a wild 
« "” Taylor. 
3. eee 


* A wooden engine with nee claws for 


— of ſhips. * Pbillips. 
The fign in the zodiack. Creech. 
CRAB. 4. Sour or N el fruit; as, a 


crab cherry. | 
CRA'BBED. 4. [from abc} 

1. Peeviſh ; moroſe ; cynical ; four. Spores. 

2. Harſh; unpleaſing. ' Dryden. 

3. Difficult ; perplexing. Prior. 
CRA'BBEDEY. ad. [from crabbed. ] Peeviſuly. 
CRA'BBEDNESS. /. [from crabbed. 13 

1. Sourneſs of taſte, 


2. Sourneſs of countenance; aſperity of 
manners. 
3. Difficul x. 

CRA BER. . The water - rat. Walton. 


CRABS-EYES. /. - Whitiſh bodies rounded | 
on one fide, and depreſſed on the other, not 
the eyes of any creature, nor do they belong 
to the crab; but are produced by the common 
.crawfiſh. 


CRACK. . [cracch, Dutch.] 

1. A ſudden diſruption. | 

-2» A chink ; fiſſure; narrow breach. New. 
3. The ſound of any body brig or —_ 


den. g 


4. Any ſudden and quick found. 425 on. 
5. Any breach, injury, or diminution; a 
0 Shakeſpeare. 


Py A - ? 128 
wy A boaſter. ; l 


Te CRACK. v. a. | [crecchen, Dutch. 


1. To break into chinks. . 
2. To break; to ſplit. Donne. 
3. To do an) thing with quickneſs or ſmart- 
neſs. ; P pe · 


» To break or deſtroy any thing. Shakeſp. 

= To craze; to weaken the intellect, Res 
To CRACK. Vs N. 

1. To burſt; to open into chinks. Boyle. 

2. To fall to ruin. Dryden. 


Jo To utter A loud and fudden ſound, Shak. - 


"He 'T oo; ; ore fe Gon, goo 


* 
24 by 


- CRACKER.-/. [from crack]: 


| Shakeſpeare. R A DLE. 7. 


' Addiſen. 


Jac 

; CRACK-BRAINED. Ko. , 
CRACK-HEMP. /.. A wretch Fine rr 
lows. g ä alte ear e. 


cdx -ROPE. ,. 4 fellow that deſerves 


ngi 


1. Andgiſy boaſting fellow. Shakeſpeare, 


2. A quantity of gunpowder confined ſo as to 
burſt with t nojle. ** oy Bo le. 


To CRACK . v. ts from crack, 70 
make {light cracks; to decrepitate. Hanne. : 
CRA'CKNEL, /, [frown crack. ] A hard brittle | 


cake, Spenſer. 
e Saxon. es , 
1. A moveable bed, on N children or ſick 


perſons are agitated with a ſmooth motion. 


Pope 
2. Infancy, or the firſt pot of life, Ck. 


Ely [Wich ſurgeons. ] A caſe, for a broken 


4. [Wich ſhipwrights.] A frame of timber 


raiſed along the outſide of a hip. 

Te CRADLE. v. 4. To lay in a cradle. Arb. 
CRA'DLE-CLOTHES. 65 e cradle and 
elotbes.] Bed- clothes belonging to a cradle, 

CRAFT. /. [cnzpr, Saxon, ] 
1. Manual art; trade. F 
2. Fraud; cun ning. Sbaleſpeare. 
3. Small ſailing veſſels. * 

To CRAFT. v. u. [from the noun.] To 
play tricks. "4 * Shakeſpeare. 
CRA'FTILY. ad. [evi crafty. J Cunningly; 

artfully. nolles. 
CRAF TIN ESS. /. [from erafty-] Cunning; 
ſtratagem. ob. 
CRAFT SMAN. /. [craft and man. ] An arti- 
ficer; a manufacturer. Decay of Piety. 
CRA'FTSMASTER. 1. 3 A 
man ſkilled in his trade. ier. 
, CRA'F TY. 4. [from craft. ] Cunning; . 


Davies. 
| CRAG. . „ 
1. A rough ſteep rock. 
2. The rugged protuberance of rocks. Pairf. 
3. The neck. © Sper ers 
| CRA*'GGED. 2. {from crag.] Full of inequa- 
lities and prominences. Craſhaw. 
CRA'GGEDNESS. / [Fronscraggee. ] Fulneſs 
of crags or prominent rocks. rerewwood. 
CRA'GGINESS. /. [from craggy- 1 The ſtate 
of being craggy.' 
CRA'GGY. a. [from crage] Rugged; full of 
prominences; ws Raleigh. 
To CRAM, Us N. cnammany, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſtuff; to fill witir more than can con- 
veniently be held, Shakeſpeare. 
= To fill with food beyond. ſatiety. King. 
3. To thruſt in by force. Dryden. 
To CRAM. v. Q To eat beyond ſatiety. Pope. 
C RAMBO. ſ. A play at Which one gives 4 
word, to which another finds a rhyme. - 
CRAMP. ſ. [kramp, Dutch. 
1. A ſpaſm — — of the limbs. Baca. 
2. A reſtriction; à confinement; ſhackle. 
3. A piece of iron A at each end, by N 


OW OT DE 4 


CR A 


ys abs together, © ©. Wilkins. 
CRAMP. 2. Difficult — 1 a — term. 
D CRAM P. Vs d. [from the noun. ] 

1. To pain with cramps or twitehes. Dryden. 

2. To reſtrain; to confine; ta obſtruct. 

/ | Granville. Burnet. 

te To bind with crampirons. | 
CRAMP-FISH. J. The torpedo, which be- 

numbs the hands of thoſe that touch it. 
CRA'MPIRON. /. See Cram, ſenſe 3. 


CRA'NAGE. ſ. [ cranagium, low Lat.] A li- 


berty to uſe a crane for drawing up wares 

from the veſſels. . Cowe 

CRANE. /. [cnan, Saxon. 
1. A bird with a long beak. Iſaiah. 
2. An inſtrument made with ropes, pullies, 
and hooks; by which great weights are raiſed, 

Thomfon. 
| 3+ A crooked pipe for yg en out of 

a caſk. 

CRANES-BILL. /. [from crane and bild.! 
"Is An herb. . iller. 
2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, 
uſed by ſurgeons. 

CRANIUM. « [Latin.] The ſkull. Wiſeman. 

CRANK. / [a contraction of crane-neck.]- 


1. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned 
; Fas down, and again turned ſquare to the 


firſt turning down. . _ Moxon. 
2. Any bending or winding paſſage,” © Shak. 
3- Any conceit formed by twiſting or chang - 


ing a. word, k Milton. 
CRANK. a . 

1. Healthy; ſprightly. | Spenſer. 

2. Among ſailors, a ſhip 3 is ſaid to be crank 

when loaded near to he overſet. 


To CRA'NKLE. v. n. [from mn To run 
in and out. | Shakeſpeare. 
To CRA'NKLE. v. a. To break in unequal 

ſurfaces.. Philips. 
CRA'NKLES, . [from the verb.] Inequali- 


ties. 
CRA'NKNESS. / [from crank. ] 
1. Health; vigour. 
2. Diſpoſition to overſet. 
CRANNIED. 42. [from cranny.] Full of 
chinks. ' Browne 
CRA'NNY. J. [cren, Fr. crena, Lat.] A chink 
a Cleft, | Burnet, 
CRAPE. ſ. [crepa, low Lat.] A thin ſtuff 
looſely woven. '_  - Swift, 
RAP ULENCE. . [ crapula, a ſurfeit, Lat.] 
Drunkenneſs; ſickneſs by intemperance. 
CRAPULOUS. 2 { crapuloſus, Latin, ] 
Drunken; ſick with intemperance. 
To CRASH. v. u. To make a loud compli- 
cated noiſe, as of many things falling. Smith. 
To» CRASH. v. a» To break or bruiſe. 
CRASH. /. [from the yon A loud mixed 
ſound, 5 


akeſpear:. Pope. 

CRA'SIS, 72 Lese. Temperature; conſti- 
tution. South. 
CRASS. a. Ceraſſus, Latin. ] Groſs 3 coarſe ; 
ka tons, Ad, 125 
0 Cr - 


CRE 


CRASTINA'TION, f. [from een Lat.] 


Del 8 

frame in which hay is at for cattle,  Hakewill. 
CRAVA'T, þ A . Hudibras. 
To CRAVE, v. n. [enepian, Saxon.] 


1. To afk with emed; to aſk with ſub- 


miſſion. HR Knolles. 

2. To aſk inſatiably. - Denham. 
3. To long; to with e South. 

4. To call for importunately. Sbaleſpeare. 
CRA'VEN. . 5 A 
1. A cock conquered and diſpirited. Shakeſp. 


2. A coward; a recreant. Fairfax. 


Jo CRA'VEN,. v. a. [from the noun. I To 


make recreant or cowardly. - Sbateſpeare. 
To CRAUNCH. v. a, To cruſh in the _ 
CRAW. /. kroe, Daniſh. ] Tha ceo ER 
ſtomach of birds. Bay 
CRAWFISH. ſ. A ſmall N h 
found in brooks. 
To CRAWL. V. ts [krielen, Dutch: 15 
1. To creep; to move with a flow motion; 
to move without riſing from the ground, as 2 
Worm. Dryden. Grew. 
2. To move weakly, and ſlowly. - - Knolless 
3. To move about hated and deſpiſed, - 
CRA'WLER. . {from crawl. ] A tad 
- any thing that creeps. 
CRA'YFISH. /. [See cv. The 


river lobſter. Fleyer. 

CRA'YON. /. fe [erayon, French. 

1. A kind of pencil; a roll of paſte to draw 
lines with. 8 


2. A drawing done with a crayon. 
To CRAZE. v. 4. ¶ ecraſer, French. 

1. To break; to cruſh ; to weaken. Milton. 
« To To powder. Co 


CRA'ZEDNESS. . [from crazed.] Decre- 
pitude; brokenneſs. - Hooker. 
CRA'ZINESS. ſ. [from crazy.}] - State of 
being crazy; imbecility ; weakneſs. Howel. 
y- w. Z V. a. [ecraſe, French. 


1. Broken; decrepit. Shakeſpeares. 
2. Broken witted ; ſhattered in the intellect. 

: Hudibras. 

3. Weak; feeble; ſhattered. Wake. 
CREAGHT. hb [an Iriſh- word.] Herds of 
cattle, Davies. 


To CREAK. v. n. \ corrupt from a” 2 7-4 
make a harſh noiſe, 
CREAM. Jo [ cremor, Latin. | + The aden. 
or oily part of milk. ' 58 
To CREAM. v. u. rer the Med 
gather cream. Shakſpeere, 
To CREAM. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſkim off the cream. 
2. To take the flower and quinteſſence of 
any thing. 
CREAM-FACED. 'a. [cream and faced.) 
Pale ; coward-looking. * * Shake 
CREAMY. 4. .{from creags.] Full of 
. Creams 


"Sb 5  CREANCE. 


CRE 


CBE ANCE. . [French,} A fins fmalt line 
faſtened to a hawk's leaſh 

CREASE. A mark made by doubling any 
thing Swift. 

To CREASE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
mark any thing by doubling it, ſo as to leave 

the impreſſion. _ 

T CREATE. v. 4. [creo, Latin. 

1. To form out of nothing; to cauſe to exiſt, 
Fd 


Geneſis. 
as To pro luce; to cauſe; to be the occaſion 
of. King Cbarles. Roſcommon. 
3. To beget. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To inveſt with any new character. Shak. 
CREATION, from create. ] 

Ts IS 1 of creating, or conſerring exiſt- 

Taylor . 

"aha 4. The act of inveſting with new cha- 

rater. _ 

3. The things created ; the univerſe. Parnel. 

4. Any thing produced or cauſed, 
CREATIVE. 4. from create. 

1. Having the power to create. 


2. Exerting the act of creation. * Saut b. 
REA TOR. f. creator, Latin.] The Being 
that beſtows exiſtence. : ih 
CREATURE. fo Lereatura, low Latin-] . 
1. A being created. | Stillin 
4. An animal, not human. — 2 
3. A general term for man. | Spenſer. 
__ A word of contempt for a human _ 
rior. 
79 A word of petty tenderneſs, \Dryden. 


6. A perfon who owes his rife or his fortune 
to andther. Clarendon. 
CREATURELY. 4. {from creature. Having 
the qualities of a creature. ([ beyne. 
CRE'BRITUDE. f. {from creber, frequent, 
Latin. ] Frequentnels. Dic. 
CRE'BROUS, 2. | from. creber, Latin, ] = 


Auen 
CREDERCE.; from ered, Lat eredencey Fr. ] | 


1. Belief ; credit. | 7 
2. That which: -gives a claim to credit or be- 


lief. Hayward. 
CREDE'NDA. 7 Latin.] Things to be be- 

lieved ; articles of faith. Sautb. 
— a+ [credens, Latin. 


1. Believing ; eaſy of belief. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Having credit; not to be queſtioned. 
C REDEN TIAL, . from credens, Lat.] That 
which gives a title to credit. diſon. 


CREDIBILITY, /. {from credible. Claim to 


credit ; poſſibility of obtaining belief. Tiller. 
CRE'DIBLE. a. '[ credibilis, Latin.] Worthy of 

credit ; having ajuſt claim to belief. Tillotſon. 
CRE'PIBLENESS. fe [from credible. ] Credi. 

_ bility; worthineſs of belief; Juſt claim to 


belief. A Boyle. 
CRE'DIBLY. ad. [from credible. In a man- 

ner that claims belief. Bacon. 
CRE'DIT —4 Lee French. ] 

1. Bel Addiſon. 

is "Honour ; . pions P opes 

3. Eſteem; good opi Bacon. 

4. Faith; teſtimony. 


CRE 


$ Truſt repoſed. 9 Tocie. 
2 Shs. 57 FEE 5 
| Influence; not compulſive. 
ON CREDIT. V. 1. 4 Latin.] f 
1. To believe. A Shakeſpeare, 
. 2» To procure credit or honour to any thing. 
W: aller. 
3. To truſt; to confide in. 
4. To admit as a debtor. 
CRE'DITABLE. a. ¶ ſrom credit. ] | 
1. Reputable; above contempt. Arbuthnot. 
2. Honourable; eſtimable. Tillotſen, 
CRE'DITABLENESS. . [from creditable. 
Reputation ; eſtimation. N of Piety. 


- CREDITABLY.. ad. from creditable.] Re- 
putably,; without diſgrace. South, 
CRE'DITOR. ,. {crediter, Latin.) He to 


whom a debt is owed ; he that gives credit; 
correlative to debtor. Swift, 
CREDU'LITY. f. ſcredulite, Fr.] Eaſineſs 
of belief. Sidney. 
CRE'DULOUS. 4. [credulus, Latin.] Apt to 
believe; unſuſpecting; eafily deceived. 
CREDULOUSNESS. . {from credulousr] 
Aptneſs to believe ; credulity. 
CREED. . [from credo, Latin] 
1. A form of words in which the articles of 
faith are comprehended. Fiddes. 
2. Any ſolemn profeſſion of principles or 
opinion. | Shakeſpeare. 
er v. 4. To make a harſh noiſe. 
; - Shakeſpeare. 
CREEK. J. [<necca, Saxon; krete, Dutch. ] 
1. A prominence or or. jut in a re coaſt. 
Davies. 
2. A ſmall port; Sy ON Davies. 
3. A turn or Shakeſpeare, 
EEK. a. Full of creeks; undqual ; wind- 
ing. Spenſer. 
To CREEP. v. n. preterite crept. [cnypan, 
Saxon. ] 
1. To move with the belly to the 
without legs. Fm 
2. To grow along the ground, or on other 


„ c Dryden. 
To move forward without bounds or 
ara; as inſects. 


4+ To move ſlowly and feebly. Shakeſpeare. 
8 To move ſecretly and clandeſtinely. 
6. To move N without 2 Ay 
Ad 


15 * WAY 
unexpected. Ti ts 
I. mae oh . with N z to 


Shakeſpearts 
CREEPER. . {from creep] 
1. A plant that ſuppotts itſelf by means of 
ſome ſtronger body. Bacon, 
2. An iron uſed to ſlide along the grate in 
1 — | 
3. A kind en or clog worn by women. 
CREE'PHOLE. 7 f creep an bd bale. a 


1. A hold into which any | may creep 
4 to eſcape danger. 

2. A ſubterfuge; an excuſe. 
CREE'PINGLY. a. [from eve ng], Slow- 


; after the manner of a 


CREMX- 


CHI 


ſoft liquor re ing cream. Ray. 
CRE'NATED. a. | from crena, 9 
indented. codruard. 
CREPAINE. . [with farriers.] An ulcer 
| ſeated in the midit of the forepart of the foot. 
5 Farrier's Dict. 
To CRE'PITATE. D. No [ crepito, Latin. ] To 
make a ſmall crackling noiſe. - 


CREPITA'TION. / [from erepitate.] A ſmall 


| crac . 
CREPT. particip. | from creep. Pepe. 
CREPU:SCU > 2 [ crepu culum, Latin. ] 
Twilight. 
CREPU'SCULOUS. 2. [cr epuſculum, n 
- Glimmering;z in a ſtate between light 
darkneſs. 


ing; growing. bakeſpeare. Milton. 
CRE'SCENT. /. [crefcens, Latin. } The moon 


in her ſtate of increaſe z any fimilitude of 


the moon increaſing. Dryden. 
CRE'SCIVE. a. [from creſco, Latin. } In- 
creaſing z growing. Shakeſpeare. 
CRESS. /. An herb. Pope. 
CRE'SSET. ſ. [croiffet, French.] A great 
light ' ſet upon a beacon, light-houſe, or 
watch- 0 N Milton. 
CREST, hþ [ crifta, Latin, ] 
1+ The plume of feathers on the top of the 
ancient helmet. Milton. 
2. The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 
3. Any tuft or ornament on the head. Shak. 
4. Pride; ſpirit; fire. 


1. Adorned with a plume or creſt, Milton. 
2. Wearing a comb, . © Dryden. 
CREST-FALLEN. a. Dejected; ſunk ; heart- 
leſs; ſpiritleſs ; Hebel. 
CRE'STLESS. 3. [from creft.] Not dignified 
with coat-armour; 
CRETA'CEOUS., a, [creta, chalk, Latin. ] 
Abounding with chalk ; chalky. Phillips. 
CRE'TATED. 2. [ cretatus, Latin. ] Rub 
with chalk. | Dis. 
CRE'VICE, f. [from crever, Fr.] A crack; 
a cleft, £ Addiſon. 
CREW. /. [probably from cpup, Saxon. ] 
1. A company of people aſſociated for any 
pu ſe. Spenſer . 
2. The com pany of a th 
3. It is now generally —4 in a bad ſenſe. 
CREW. che preterite of crows. 
CRE'WEL. ſ. [Mexwel, Dutch. ] Yarn twiſted 
and wound on a knot gr ball. 
CRIB. . [cnybbe, Saxon, ] 
1. The rack er manger of a ſtable, Shak. 
2» The ſtall or cabin of an ox. | 
3. A ſmall habitation ; a cottage. Shakeſp. 
To CRIB, w a. I from the noun. ] To ſhut up 
in a natrow habitation'; to cage. Shakeſp. 
— J. A game at _ - 
. [| cribrum, Latin. eorn- 
eve, a 7 [ ; * ' Dit. 


* 


Brown. - 
- CRE'SCENT. 2. {from creſco, Latin. ] Inereaſ- 


Shakeſpear Co : 
 CRE'STED. a. from creft, criftatus, Latin. 


keſpeare. | 


1 
CRIBRA'TION. /. Ceribro, Latin.] The ac 


of fifting. 
CRICK. /. , 
1. ¶ from cricco, Italian. Thenoiſe of a door. 
2. [from cnyce, Saxon, a ftake.] A pain- 
ful ſtiffneſs in the neck, _, l 
CRICKET. /. 
1. An inſe& that ſqueaks or chirps about 
ovens and fire-places. Milton. 
2. A ſport, at which the contenders drive a 
ball with ticks, Pope. 


3. A low ſeat or ſtoo. 
CRTER. /. [from cry. ] The officer whoſe by- 
fineſs is to cry or make proclamation. 
CRIME. /. [crimen, Latin; crme, Fr.] An 
act contrary to law and right; an offence; a 
great fault. | Pope. 
CRTMETUL. a. [from crime and full. ] 
Wicked; criminal. Shateſpeare. 
CRIMELESS. a. [from crime.] Innocent; 
free from crime. Sbateſpeare. 
CRIMINAL. a. [from crime. 
1. Faulty; contrary to right; contrary to 
duty; as, a criminal ation. Spenſer. 
2. Guilty; tainted with crime; not inno- 
cent; as, a criminal perſon. Rogers. 
3. Not civil; as, a criminal proſecution, 
CRYMINAL. /. [from crime.] 


1. A man accuſed, Dryden. 
2. A man guilty of a crime. Bacon. 
CRYMINALLY. ad. [from criminal.] Not 
innocently ; wickedly ; guiltily. Rogers. 


CRUMIN ALNESS. ſ. [from criminal. ] uil- 
tineſs; want of innocence. - 
CRIMINA'TION. f. [criminatio, Lat.] The 
act of accuſing ; accuſation ; arraignment z 
charge. | 
CRIMINATORY. 3. [from crimina, Lat.] 
Relating to accuſation ; accuſing. 
CRUMINOUS. a. {[crimimſus, Lat.] Wicks 
ed; iniquitous; enormouſly guilty. Hammond. 
CRIUMINOUSLY. ad. [ from criminous.] En- 


ormouſly ; very wickedly, Hammond. 
CRIMINOUSNESS, /. [from criminons. ] 
Wickedneſs; guilt; crime. © King Charles. 


CRYMOSIN. #. [ crimoſino, Italian. ] A ſpecies 
of red colour tinged with blue. Spenſer. 
CRIMP. . | from crumble, or crimble. ] 
1. Friable; brittle ; eaſily crumbled. Phillips. 
2. Not confiftent ; not forcible : a low cant 


word, Ar buthnot . 
To CRIMPLE. v. as To contract 3 to cor- 
rugate. | Wiſeman 


CRI'MSON. /. [cremefino, Ttalian. ] 
1. Red, ſomewhat darkened with blue. Boyle. 
2. Red in general. Shakeſpeare. Prior. 


To CRIMSON. v. a. [from the noun. To | 


dye with crimſon. . - Shakeſpeare. 
CRUNCUM. /. [a cant word.] A cramp; 
CRINGE. . [from the verb.] Bow; ſervile 


civility. : Phillips. 
To CRINGE. v. 4. To draw together; to 


to fawn; to flatter. Arbutbnot. 
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'CRI 


CRINIGEROUS. ae [criniger, Lat.] Hum; 
overgrown with hair. 


To CRTNKLE. Us No [from krinckelen, Dutch. ] 
To go in and out; to run in flexures. King. 


To CRITNKLE. v. a. To mould into inequa- 


lities. 


pe oo hl [from the verb.] A wrinkle; 


a ſinuoſi 
CRINOSE. as [from crinis, LG es alrYs 
CRINO'SITY. . [from crinoſe, ] Hairineſs. 
CRIPPLE. ſ. [cnypel, Saxon. It is written 

by Donne erecple, as from creep. ] A lame 

man. Dryden. Bentley. 
To CRYPPLE. « v. a. [from the noun.] To 

lame; to make lame. Addiſon. 
CRIPPLENESS. . [ from cripple.) Lameneſs. 
CRISIS. . [ npi7 4+ 

1. The decifive moment; the point in which 

the diſeaſe kills, or changes to the better. 


Dryden. 
2+ The point of time at. which any affair 


comes to the height. Addiſon. 
CRISP. 4. [criſpus, e | 
1. Curled. Bacon. 
2. Indented; winding. "Shakeſpeare. 
3. Brittle ; friable. Bacon. 


Te CRISP. v. a. [ criſps, Latin.] 
1. Tocunl; to contract into knots. B. Jonſon. 


..: Fo To wilt. Milton. 
3. To indent; do run in and out. Milton. 
CRISPA'TION. 4. {from criſp« ] 822 
1. The act of curling. | 
2. The ftate of being curled. Bacon. 


CRISPING-PIN. J. [from criſp. ] A curling- 


iron. Tſaiab. 
CRI'SPNESS. . {from criſp.] Curlednefs, 
CRI'SPY. a. [| from criſp. ] Curled. Shakeſp. 
CRITERION. /. | ugd#tpior.] A mark 
* which any thing is judged of, with regard to 
its goodneſs or badneſs. -- "7 South. 
CRITICK. /. 8 


1. A man ſkilled m art of zndgies of 

literature. Locke. 
2. A cenſurer; a man apt to find fault. 
CRI'TICK. a. Critical ; ORG to criticiſm, 


CRI'TICK. he. xe 
1. A critical examination ; critical i 
2. Science of criticiſm. Locke. 

To CRI TIC K. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
play the critick ; to criticiſe. emple, 

CRITICAL. a, [from critick.] 


1. Exact; nicely judicious; accurate. Stil. 


2. Relating to criticiſm. 

3. Captious; inclined to find fault. Shateſp. 

4 Compriſing the time at which a great 

event is determined. Brown. 
CRI'TICALLY. ad, [from critical.] In a 
critical manner; exactiy; curiouſly. Hood. 
CRITICALNESS. < | gag critical. ] Ea 
neſs ; accuracy. 
To CR[TICISE. v. 4. [from criticks] Fs 
1. To play the critick ; to judge. Dryden. 

2. To animadvert upon as faulty. Locke. 


Tos CRITICISE. v. 0. N r. 1 To 


”'Y F* £ . 
a Fo4# 4% o 


CRO 


cenſure; to paſs t * 1 
CRITICISM. ſ. [from ent. + —_ 
1. Criticiſm is a ſtandard of judging well. D 
2. Remark ; animadverfion ; critical obſery. 
To CROAK. v. 1. [cnacezzan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make a hoarſe low noiſe, like a frog, 
2+ To caw or cry as a raven or crow. Shak, 
CROAK. /, [from the verb.] The cry or _ 


of a frog or raven. 

CRO'CEOUS. 4. 2 Latin.] Config 
of ſaffron; like ſaffron. 

CROCITA'TION, J. Lerocitatio, Lat.] The 
croaking of frogs or ravens. 


CROCK... g. [krzick, Dutch.] A cup; any 


veſſel made of earth. 
CRO'CKERY. ſ. Earthen ware. 
CRO'CODILE. ＋ [from xg6x©-, ſaffron, and 
dal, fearful 
1. An amphibious voracious animal, in ſhape 
reſembling a lizard, and found in Egypt and 
the Indies. It is covered with very hard 
ſcales, which cannot be pierced, except under 
the belly. It runs with great ſwiftneſs ; but 
does not eaſily turn itſelf, 
2+ Crocodile is alſo a little arfimal, otherwiſe 
called ſtinx, very much like the lizard, or 
- ſmall crocodile. It always remains little, and 
is found in Egypt near the Red Sea. Trevoux. 
CRO'CODILINE. as D n Lat.] Like 
a crocodile. Di&. 
CRO'CUS.'/. An early flower. 
CROFT. J. [<nopr, Saxon.] A little cloſe 
joining to a houſe, that is uſed for corn or 


paſture. Milton. 
CROIS ADE. IF . [ croiſade, from croix, a 
CROISA'DO. $ croſs, Fr. The adventurers 


in the holy war always bearing à croſs, as an 
enſign of their cauſe. ] A holy war. Bacon. 
CROISES. . 
1. Pilgrims who carry a eroſs. 
2. Soldiers who fight againſt infidels. 
CRONE. Se [cnone, Saxon, ] . 
1. An old ewe. 
2. In contempt, an old woman. Dry dens 
CRO'NET. J. The hair which grows over the 
top of an horſe's hoof. 
CRO'NY. /. [a cant word.] An old acquaint- 


ance. Sift, 
CROOK. . [creoc, French. ] 

1. Any crooked or bent inſtrument. 

2. A ſheephook. Prior. 

3. Any thing bent; a meander. Sidney. 


To CROOK. Us As Lerocber, French. ] 
1. To bend; to turn into a hook. Arbuth. 


2. To pervert from rectitude. Bacon. 
CROO'KBACK. ſ. {crook and back. ] A man 
that has gibbous ſhoulders. Shakeſpeare- 


CROO' KBACKED. a. Having bent 1 
auen. 
CROO'KED. 4. [crocher, French. ] 

1. Bent; not ſtraight; curved, Newton. 
2. 'Winding ; oblique; anfractuous. Locle. 
3. Perverſe 3 een, 3 without rectitude 
ol mind. POR ho Ye  Shakeſpeare- 
CROOK- 
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To CROP. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cut off 


ene 


CROO'KEDLY. ad. "ag crooked. ] rene 

1. Not in a ſtraight line. TSF | 

2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. Taylor. 
CROO'KEDNESS, ſ. [from crooked. ] | 
1. Deviation from ſtraightneſs; curvity./ 

2+ Deformity of a gibbous body. Taylor, 
CROP. ſ. [cnop, Saxon.] The craw of a bird. 


| ] Ray. 

CROP. . Cnoppa Saxon. 8 * 
1. The —— part or end of any thing. 

2. The harveſt; the corn gathered off a field. 

| s Roſcommon. 

3. Any thing cut off. yden. 

the ends of any thing; to mow; to reap. 

Creech. 

To CROP. Vs Nh, To yield harveſt, Shakeſpeare. 


""CRO'PFUL.ea. [crop and full.] Satiated; hav- 


ing a full belly. | Milton. 
RO'PSICK. a. [ crop and „ick. ] Sick with ex- 
ceſs and debauchery. | Tate. 
CRO PPER. . N from crop] A kind of pigeon 


with a large crop. Walton. 
CRO'SIER. ſ. [croiſer, French. ] The paſtoral 
ſtaff of a biſhop. - Bacon. 


CRO'SLET-. /.  [croiffelet, French. ] A ſmall 


croſs. 

CROSS. f. [croix, French. 
1. One ftraight body laid at right angles over 
another. Taylor. 


2. The enſign of the Chriſtian religion. Rowe, 


3. A monument with a croſs upon it to ex- 
cite devotion ; ſuch as were anciently ſet in 
market-places. Bbaleſpeare. 
4. A line drawn through another. 
5. Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs; miſ- 
fortune; hindrance; vexation ; . oppoſition ; 
miſadventure ; trial of patience. Ben Jonſon. 
6. Money ſo called, becauſe marked with a 
croſs. | Howel. 
7. Croſs and Pile, a play with money. 
CROSS. a. [from the ſubſtantive. ] 


1. Tranſverſe; falling athwart ſomething . 


elſe. ; ' Newton. 
2. Oblique. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Adverſe ; oppoſite. Atterbury. 
4+ Perverſe; untractable. South, 
5. Peeviſh; fietful; jll-humoured. Tillotſon. 
6. Contraty ; eontradictory. South. 


. 7+ Contrary to with; unfortunate, South, 
8. Interchanged; a croſs marriages. Bacon. 
CROSS. prep. 


1. Athwart; ſo ag to interſect any thing. 


: X nolles. 
2. Over; from ſide to ſide. L'Eſtrange. 


To CROSS. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To lay one body, or draw one line athwart | 


another, Hudibras. 
5 = fign * the croſs. 
3 To mark out; to cancel; as, to croſs an 
ye z z fe 


4. To paſs over; he croſſed the river. Temple. 
- $+, To move laterally, obliquely, or athwart. 


1 4 - can 
& To thwart; to interpoſe obſtruction. 


CR O ; 


7. To counteract; appetite croſſes reaſon. 
"8 * Lacie. 


3. To contravene; to hinder by authority. 


? Shake E. 
9. To contradict. web m_ 


10. To debarz to preclude, ._ Shakeſpeare, 
Ta CROSS. v. u. gion: 2 
1. To lay athwart another thing. 
2. To be inconſiſtent. . Sidney. 
CROSS-BAR SHOT. ſ. A round ſhot, or 
great bullet, with a bar of iron put through it. 
n . Harris. 
To CROSS-EXAMINE. v. a. 2 and ex- 
amine. ] To try the faith of evidence by 
tious queſtions of the contrary 
CROSS-STAFF. /. | from croſs and flaff. ] An 
- inſtrument commonly called the fore-ftaff, 
- uſed by ſeamen to take the meridian altitude 
of the ſun or ſtars. Harris. 
. CRO'SSBITE. ſ. [croſs and bite. ] A decep- 
tion; a cheat. | 
To CRO'SSBITE. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 0 
contravene by deception. Collier. 
CRO SSBOW. f. [croſs and bow.] A miſſive 
weapon formed by placing a bow athwart a 
ſtock. Shakeſpeare, 


 CRO'SSBOWER. /. A ſhooter with a croſs- 
* ; 


We. Z a Raleigb. 
CROSS-GRAINED. a. [croſs and grain.] 
1, Having the fibres tranſverſe or irregular, 


Maxon. 
2. Perverſe; troubleſome ; vexatious. Prior. 


CRO'SSLY, ad. | from craft. 
1. Athwart; ſo as to interſect ſomething elſe. 
2. Adverlely ; in oppoſition to. Till tſon. 
: 3 Unfortunately. \ . 
CRO'SSNESS. /. ¶ from croſs. ] 
1. Tranverſeneſs; interſections” »+- 
2. Pervexſeneſs ; peeviſhneſs. 
CRO'SSROW. /. [croſs and row. ] Alphabet; 
ſo named becauſe a croſs is placed at the be- 
sinning, to ſhew chat the end of learning is 
plety. | Shakeſpeare. 
CRO'SSWIND. f. [croſs and wind.] Wind 
blowing from the right to the left, Boyle. 
CRO'SSWAY. g. [croſs and way.] A ſmall 
obſcure path interſecting the chief road. 


CRO'SSWORT.. /. [from croſs and ort.] A 


plant. 


R CROTCH. /. [croc, French. ] A hook. 
CRO'TCHET. J. [ crochet, French. 


1+ [In muſick, ] One of the notes or charac- : 


ters of time, equal to half a minim. 

2. A piece of wood fitted into another to ſup. 

port a building. ., | Dryden. 

3+ [In printing.] Hooks in which words are 
included [thus]. 

4+ A perverſe conceit ; odd fgncy.  Howel. 
To CROUCH. v. 3. | crochu, crooked, Fr, ] 

1. To ſtoop low; to lie cloſe to the ground. - 
2. To fawn; to bend ſervileljß. "Dryden. 
CROUP. /. [ crouppe, French. ] 

1. The rump of a fowl. | 

2. The buttocks of a horſe. : 38 
CROUPA'DES. . [from craup.] Higher leaps 

than thoſe of corvets. - Farrier's Dis. 
CROW. 


+» Dec. . | 
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. caſes of beaſts, X 


that which is of no value. 
. - 3. A bar uſed as a leaver. 


RO 


CROW. /. {cnape, Saxon. F.-Y 


1. A large black bird that feeds upon the car- 

| ** 3 Dryden. 

2. To ory a Crow, to be contentious about 

L*Eftrange. 

Southern. 

4. The voice of a cock, or the noiſe which 
he makes in his gaiety. | 


CRO'WFOOT. /. {from crow and oct.] A 


+ flower, 


CnOWTOOr. ,. A caltrop. Military Dit. 


J CROW. preterite, I crew, or crowed, 1 1 


| Þave crowed. I chapan, Saxon. } | 
1. To make the noiſe which a cock makes. 


2. To boaſt; to bully; to vapour. 


CROWD. f ſenud, Saxon. ] 


1. A multitude confuſedly preſſed together. 


2. A promiſcuous medley.” Eſuy on Homer. 


| E 


The vulgar; the populace. Dryden. 
— From cræutb, Welſh. ] A fiddle. Hudibras. 
OWD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fill with confuſed multitudes; he 
croavded the houſe with his friends. 


thoughts into A page. Burnet. 
3. To incumber by multitudes; the gates 
were crowded, Granville. 
4. To Crowp Sail. A ſea phraſe. ] To ſpread 
wide the ſails upon the yards. 


To CROWD. VU. N. 


CROWN. /. [ccuronne, French. ] 


1. To ſwarm ; to be numerous and confuſed. 


2. To thruſt among a multitude, Coruley. 


CRO'WDER. ſ. [from crowd. ] A fiddler, Sid. 
CRO'WKEEPER. /. [crow and keep] A ſcare- 


crow. Shakeſpeare. 


1. The ornament ef the head which denotes 


imperial and regal dignity. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A garland. celus. 
3» Reward 3 honorary diſtinction. 5 1 Cor = 
4. Regal power; royalty. Locke. 
5. The top of the head, Pope. 


6. The top of any thing; as, of a mountain. 
| | k Shakeſpear Co 

7. Part of the hat that covers the head. 

8. A piece of money. _ Suckling. 

9. Honour; ornament decoration. 

10. Completion; accompliſhment. 


CROWN- IMPERIAL. f. [corona imperialis, 


E230 Latin, ] A flower. 


T6 CROWN. . a. {from the noun.] 


1. To inveſt with the crown or regal orna- 
2. To cover, as with a crown. Dryden. 


Js. To dignity 5 to adorn 3 to make illuſtrious. 

| Pſalms, 

4. To rewg:d; to recompenſe. Roſcommon. 

g. To complete; to perfect. South. 

6. To terminate; to finiſh. Dryden. 

CROWN GLASS. ſ. The fineſt ſort of window- 
laſs, 

CRO'WNPOST. . A poſt, which, in ſome 

buildings, ſtands upright in the middle, be- 


RO WN SC AB. J. A Rinking filthy ſeab 


Watts. 
'- 2 To preſs cloſe together: he crowds many 


Dryden. - 


, - OWUy 
round a hotſe's hof. Faris 1; 
CRO'WN WHEEL. J. The upper — 
CRO'WNWORKS. f. [In fortification; ] Bu). 


warks advanced toward the field t 
hill or riſing ground. e eme 


6 H. . 8 

CRO'WNET. /. from crown] , | 22 
1. The ſame with coroner. 

2. Chief end; laſt purpoſe. Shakeſpeare, 


CRO'YLSTONE. ſ. Cryſtalized caulk. M oodꝛo. 
CRU'CIAL, as —— Latin, ] 2 
verſe; interſecting one another. Sbarp. 
To CRU'CIATE. v. 2. [ erucio, Latin.] To 
torture; to torment; to excruciate, 
CRU'CIBLE. ſ. [crucibulum, low Latin.] A 
.chymiſt's melting pot made of earth. 
CRUCYFEROUS, a. '[crux and fero, Latin, ] 
Bearing the croſs. 
CRU'CIF IER. . [from crucify.] He that in- 
flicts the puniſhment of crucifixion. Hammond. 
CRU'CIFIX. J. [crucifixus, Latin. ] A repre. 
ſentation in picture or ſtatuary of our Lord's 
paſſion. Addiſon. 
CRUCIFI'XION. f. [from ervcifixus, Latin. 
The puniſhment of nailing to a croſs. 4ddiſcn. 
CRU'CIFORM. a. [crux and forma, Latin] 
Having the form of a croſs. 
To CRU'CIFY, v. a. [erucißgo, Latin.] To 
put to death by nailing the hands and feet to 
a croſs ſet upright, Milton. 
CRUCFGEROUS, 4. [eruciger, Latin. ] Bear- 
ing the croſs. | 
CRUD. f. [commonly written curd.] A con- 
cretion ;* coagulation, 
CRUDE. a { crudus, Latin. ] 
1. Raw; not ſubdued by fire. 
2. Not changed by any proceſs or preparation. 
| Boyle, 
3+ Harſhy unripe. 22 
4+ Unconnected; not well digeſted. Bacon. 
5+ Not brought to perfection; immature, 


. & Milton, 

6. Having indigeſted notions. Milton. 
7+ Indigeſted ; not fully concocted in the in- 
tellect. Ben Jonſon. 
CRU'DELY. ad. [from crude.] Unripely ; 
without due preparation. Dryden. 


CRU DEN ESS. ſ. [from crude.] Unripenels; 
indigeſtion. ö 

CRU'DITY. f. [from crude.] Indigeſtion; in- 
concoction; unripeneſs; Want of maturity. 


Arbutbnot. 

To CRU DLE. v». a, To eoagulate; to con- 

geal, Dryden. 
CRU DV. a. [from crud.] 

1. Concreted; ebagulated. Sperſer. 


2. {From crude.] Raw; chill. Shakeſpeare» 
CRUEL. 2. [cruel, French.] 
1. Pleased with hurting others; inhuman; 


hard- hearted; barbarous. Dryden. 
2. fs things.] Hurtful ; miſchiveous ; de- 
. ſtru . 1 W 5 0 , Pſaims. 


CRU'ELLY. ad. from eruel.] In a cruel man- 
ner; inhumanly ; barbarouſſy. Scutb. 

CRU'ELNESS: .. {from cruel.] Inhumanity; 
cruelty. 


— 


| man- 
Scutb. 
janity 3 


we. 


7 CRU'NKLE., 


C R U 

„ Leuduud, French. 
1 — barbarity. 4 are. 
cRUENT ATE. 4. {cruentatus, Lat.] — 


with blood, Glanville, 
CRUET., «þ [arvicks Dutch. ] A vial 2 


cRUIS ISE. hb [kraicke, Dutch. ] A ſmall — . 
1: Kings. 

CRUISE. /. [erviſe Fr.] A voyage in ſearch 
of plunder. 

To ded Vs as from the noun · To rove 
over the ſea in ſearch of plunder, 

CRUISER, . * cruiſe.] One that roves 
the ſea in fearc of plunder. Wiſeman. 

CG. 5 ſ. [cpuma, Saxon.] 
1. The ſoft part of bread, not the cruſt. Bac. 
2. A ſmall particle or fragment of bread. 

To CRU MBLE. v. a. [from crumb.] To break 

into ſmall pieces ; 3 do comminute. Herbert. 
To CRU'MB LE. Us fs To fall into ſmall pieces. 


Popes 

CRU'MENAL. ſ. [from crumena, Latin.] A 

purſe. nſet. 

CRU'MMY. a. [from crums ] Soft; not cruſty. 
CRUMP. as n. Saxon. ] 

the back. L"Eftrange. 


To CRUMPLE. v. 4. [from rumple.] Todraw 
into wrinkles. Addiſon. 
CRU'MPLING. ſ. A ſmall degenerate apple. 
Ta CRUNK. [ v. n. To crylike a crane. 
Dic. 
CRU“ PPER. . 4 ny croupe, French. ] That 
art of the. an's furniture, that reaches 
| m the ſaddle to the tail. Sidney. 
CRU RAL. 4. {from crus cruris, Latin.] Be- 
ionging to the leg. | 
— 0 ſ. See CRols ADE. 
1. An expedition againſt the infidels. 
% A 4 ur with a croſs. Shakeſpeare. 
CRUSE,. See CRUISE. ä 
CRU'SET. ſ. A goldſmith's melting - pot. 
To CRUSH, Is As [ecraſer, French. ] 43. 
1. To preſs between two oppoſite: bodies ; 
eeſe. 


2. To preſs with violence. Waller. 

3. To overwhelm; to beat down. Dryden. 

4. To ſubdue; to depreſs; to diſpirit. Milton. 
Ts CRUSH. v. n. To be condenſed. Tbomſon. 
CRUSH. ſ. [from the verb.] A colliſion. 
CRUST. /. | crufta, Latin.] 

1. Any ſhell or external St. Addiſon. 
2. An incruſtation; collection of matter into 

a hard body. Addiſon. 

3. The caſe of » pye mads of mea, and 


4. The outer hard part of bread, — 

5. A waſte piece of bread. Dryden. 
To CRUST. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To envelop; to cover with a hard caſe, 
2. To foyl with concretions. Swift, 
To CRUST, v. a. To gather or contract a cruſt. 

T, 
CRUSTA'CEOUS. a. {from cruſta, 2 
Shelly; e not teſtaceous. Mood. 


Croaked in 


Aubutbnot. a 


72CR'Y 


a- CRUSTA/CEQUSNESS. /. 1 — 
The quality of having jointed ſhells. 
CRU'STILY. 2d. { from cruſiy. ] e. 
ſnappiſhly. 
CRU'STINESS. /. {from cruſty. ] 
t. The quality of a cruſt. | 
2. Peevithneſs 3 moroſeneſs. | \ 
CRU'STY. a. [from cru 4 ] \ alin 
1. Covered with a cru Derbam. 
2. Moroſe; fnappiſh. 
CRU TC. Z — Italian, ] A fopport uſed 
dy cripples. Smith, _ 
To CRUTCH. v. a. ¶ from crurch.] To ſup- 
port on crutches as a cripple. 


7 CRY, wo ne {[crier, French. ] 


Lo To TO WIR 


Shake 
2. To call importunately. Jonab, ij; 1 | 
3. To talk eagerly or inceſſantly. - adus 


4. To prodigy to make 2. Feremiab. 
5. To exclaim. * + ian. 


6. To utter lameatation, | Tillaſſan. 
7. To ſquall, as an infant. alli. 
8. To weep; to ſhed tears. Duonne. 


9. To utter an eee us an aui- 
mal. * Palms. 
10. To yelp, as a hound on a ſcent, Shateſp. 
To CRY. v. 4. To proclaim publickly ſome- 
thing loſt or found. | Craſbaw, 
To CR Y\idewn. Vs As 
1. To blame; to depreciate 3 to decry. Tithe. 
2. To prohibit, | Bacon. 
3. To overbear. 8 b 
To CRY out. v. ne 


1. Toexclaim; to ſcream; to clamour. 


. To complain loudly, Atterbury. 
3+ To blame; to cenſure, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To declare loud, 
5+ To be in labour, Shakeſpeare. 


To CRY up. v. a. 
1. To applaud; to exalt; to praiſe. Bacon. 


2. To raiſe the price oclamation. Temp. 
CRY. ſ. [cri, es p Da 


. Lamentation ; ſhriek ; ſcream. Z#xod4us. 
2. Weeping; mourning. 

3. Clamour; outery. Addiſon. 
4+ Exclamation of triumph or wonder. 
5. Proclamation. 

6. The hawkers proclamation of mates; as, 
the cries of London. 

7. Acclamation; popular favour, Shakeſpeare. 
8. Voice; utterance; manner of vocal ex. 


preſſion, Lacke. 
9+ Importunate call. Jeremiab. 
10. Velping of dogs. Haller. 


11. Yell; inarticulate noiſe.» Zepb. i. 10 
12. A pack of dogs. Milton. Ainfeworth, 
CRY'AL. /. The heren. | 
CRY'ER. ſ. The falcon gentle. Ainſworth, 
CRY'PTICAL. 7 4. [ xgalu,] Hidden 
CRY'PTICK. ſecret ; occult, Glanville. 


CRY'PTICALLY. ad. '[ from cryptica l. 
— 3 ſecretly. [c[nevate Bayle. 

-CRYPTO'GRAPHY. /. {xg/wle and Me vc 
1. The act of writing ſecret characters. ] 
2. Secret characters; 


. CRYP. 
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CRYPTO'LOGY. /. 
CRY'STAL. f. IS e. 


uon beyond the common glaſs. 


"CUB 
r 


ZEnigmatical language. 


1 
Js Cryſtals are hard, pellucid, and naturally 
colourleſs bodies, of regular angular figures. Hill. 
2. Iſland cryſtal is a genuine ſpar, of an 
extremely pure, clear, and fine texture, ſel- 
dom either blemiſhed with flaws or ſpots, or 


ſtained with any other colour. It is always 


an oblique parallelopiped of fix planes. Hill. 
3. Cryſtal is alſo uſed for a factitious body 
caſt in the glaſs houſes, called alſo cry#a/ 
glaſs, which is carried to a degree of pertec- 
4. Chryſtals [in chymiſtry] expreſs ſalts or 


other matters, ſhot or congealed in manner 


of cryſtal. 


+. 
4 - 


| . Bacon. 
CRS AL. a. p 
1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. - Shakeſpeare. 
2. Bright; clear; tranſparent ; lucid ; pel- - 
lucid. Dryden. 
.CRY'STALLINE, a. Ceryſtallinus, Latin. ] 


* 


2. Bright; clear; pellucid yz tranſparent. 


To RY'STALLIZE. v. a. from cryflal.] jp 


Congelati 
by co 


To cauſe to congeal or concrete in cryſtals. 


To CRY'STALLIZE. v. . To coagulate, 


0 
* 


congeal, concrete, or ſhoot into cryſtals, 


CUB. ſ. [of uncertain etymology.) ' 
1. The young of a beaſt; generally of a - 
+ ©» Shakeſpeare. + 


bear or for. 
2. The young of a whale. aller. 
3. In reproach, a young boy or girl. Shak. 


7 CUB. v. a. [from the noun.] To bring 


forth. 


Dryden. 


. CUBA'TION. ſ. [cubatio, Lat.] The act of 


lying down. Di. 


.CU'BATORY.' 4. [from /cubo, Lat.] Re- 


cumbent. 


CU'BATURE. /. [from cube} The finding 


CUBE. . {from xv $0, A die.] A regular 


=» XY therefore equal. —— N 5 Chambers. | 
. CUBE Root. . The origin of a cubick - 
. CU'BICK Root. number. 


.CU'BEB. ſ. A ſmall dried fruit reſembling 


exactly the folid content of any propoſed - 


body. Harris. 


ſolid body, conſiſting of fix ſquare and equal 


'), Faces or ſides, and the angles all right, and 


pepper, but ſomewhat longer, of a greyiſh 
brown colour, and compoſed of a corrugated 


bark, covering a thin friable ſhell or capſule, . 


containing a fingle ſeed, roundiſh, blackiſh 


on the ſurface, and white within. Hill, Floyer, 


ICAL, | ay 
— 1 4. [from cube. ] 


1. Having the form or. properties of a cube. 


2. It is applied to numbers. The number 


of four. multiplied into itſelf, produceth the 


ſquare number ſixteen; and that again mul. _. 


2880 Beyle. 5 


8 p 


 tiplied by four produceth the - cubick number 
Fxty- four. | A N 


: A H * 
| *CU*BICALNESS. ſ. [from cubical.] f. 


- Rats or quality of being cubical. 
CUBTCULARY. a. - cubiculum, Latin, ] 


. Fitted for the poſture of lying. B 
the ſhape of a cube. * 


CU'BIT. f. ffrom cubitus, Latin.] A mea. 
ſure in uſe among the ancients; which was 
originally the diſtance from the elbow, bend. 
ing inward, to the extremity of the middle 
finger; a foot and half. Fader. 

CU'BITAL. 4. [cubitalis, Latin.} Containing 
only the length of a cubit. Brown, 

CU'CKINGSTOOL. /. An engine invented 
for the puniſhment” of ſcolds and unquiet 
women, Covel, Hudibras, 

CU/CKOLD. ſ. ſeven, French. ] One that is 

married to an adulterefs, Shakeſpeare, 

To CU'CKOLD. Vs fs . a 

1. To rob a man of his wife's fidelity. Sat, 

2. To wrong a huſband by unchaſtity. Dry, 

CU'CKOLDY. 4. from cuckold. ] Having 

the qualities of a cuckold ; poor; mean. Sha}, 

CU CKOLD MAKER. . 3 and mabe.] 

One that makes a practice of corrupting 


- wives. Dryden, 

.CU'TKEOLDOM. F. [from cuclold.] 
1. The act of adultery. ryden, 
2. The ſtate of a-cuckold, - Arbuthnt, 


.CU'CK OO. ſ. [cwvccew, Welſh.] 
1. A bird which appears in the ſpring ; and 
is ſaid to ſuck the eggs of other birds, and 
lay her own to be hatched in their place. 
851 n Sidney. Thomſon, 
2. A name of contempt. Shakeſpeare, 
CUCKOO-BUD. - /. The nameofa 
CUCKOO-FLOWER. { flower. Shakeſpeare. 
CUCKOO-SPITTLE. ſ. MWoodſeare, that 
ſpumous dew, or exudation, found upon 


plants about the end of May. Brown, 
CU/CULLATE. as | cucullatus, hooded, 
CU'CULLATED. & Latin. 


1. Hooded; covered, as = a hood or cowl. 
2. Having the reſemblance or ſhape of a 
hood. be Brown, 
CU'CUMBER. ſo ſeucumis, Latin.) The 
name of a plant, and fruit of that plant. 
CUCURBIT A'CEOVUS. ' a. [from cucurbita, 
Latin, a gourd.] Cucurbitaceous plants are 
thoſe which reſemble a gourd; ſuch as the 


pumpion and melon. Chambers. 
.CU'CURBITE. ſe {cucurbita, Latin.] A 
chymical veſſel, called a body. Boyle. 


CD. Fi ud, Saxon. The food which is 
repoſited in the firſt ſtomach, in order to 
rumination. | Sidney» 
.CU'DDEN, Z /. A clown; ſtupid low dot. 
CU'DDY.. * | —_ 
To CU'DDLE: v. n. To hye cloſe; to _ 

Nor. 
1. A ſtick to ſtrike with. Locke. 


2 . \ 0 8 1 d. 
2. Te croſs the CuDGELsS, 2 e 
. . 


UL 


7 CU'DGEL. v. 4. [from che noun.] - To 


beat with a ſtick, _ South. 
CUDGEL-PROOF. 4. Able to reſiſt a ſtick. 
CU'DWEED. g. [from cud and 3 A 

lant. * — s ler. 

CUE. ſ. [queue, a tail, Fr.] 

1. The tail or end of any thing. 

2+ The laſt word of a ſpeech. Shakeſpeare. 

3. A hint; an intimation ; a ſhort direction. 


' | M 
4. The part that any man is to play in his 
turn. 5 Rymer. 
5. Humour; temper of mind. 
CUE'RPO. ſ. [Spaniſh.] To be in cuerpo, is to 
be without the upper coat. Hudibras. 
CUFF. /. [zaffa, a battle, Italian, ] A blow 
with the fiſt ; a box; a ſtroke. Shakeſp. 
To CUFF. v. n. [from the noun.] To fight; 
to ſcuffle, Dryden. 
To CUFF. v. a. 


1. To ftrike with the fiſt. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſtrike with talons. . Otway. 
CUFF. /. coe, French. ] Part of the ſleeves. 
Ar but hnot . 

CU'IRASS. ſ. [cuiraſſe, Fr.] A breaſtplate. 
Dryden. 


CUIRASSIER. /. [from cuiraſs. ] A man at 
arms; a ſoldier in armour. Milton. 
CUISH. .. [cuifſe, French. ] The armour that 
covers the thighs. Dryden. 
CU'LDEES. ſ. [colidei, Latin.) Monks in 
Scotland. ; 
CU'LERAGE. ſ. Arſe-ſmart. 


CU'LINARY, as [ culina, Latin. ] Relating to 


the kitchen. ; Newton. 
To CULL. v. as [ cueillir, French. ] To ſelect 
from others. Hooker. Pope. 


CU'LLER. /. [from cull.] One who picks or 
chooſes. 
CU'LLION. f. [coglione, a fool, Italian.]J A 
ſcoundrel. Shakeſpeare. 
CU'LLIONLY. a. [from cullion.] Having the 
qualities of a cullion; mean; baſe. 
CU'LLY. f. [coglione, Italian, a fool.] A man 
deceived or impoſed upon. Arbutbnot. 
To CU'LLY. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
befool; to cheat; to impoſe upon. 
CULMYFEROUS, as. [culmus and fero, Lat. 
Culmiferous plants are ſuch as have a ſmoo 
Jointed ſtalk, and their ſeeds are contained in 
chaffy huſks. Quincy. 
To CU'LMINATE. v. n. [culmen, Latin. ] To 
be vertical; to be in the meridian. Milton. 
CULMINA'TION. ſ. [from culminate.] The 
tranſit of a planet through the meridian. 
n . [from culpable.] Blame- 
ableneſe. 


CU'LPABLE. a. [culpabilis, Latin. ] 


1. Criminal, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Blamable ; blameworthy. Hooker. 
CU'LPABLENESS. /. Fa culpable. ] 


lame; guilt, 
CU'LPABLY. ad. [from culpable.] Blame- 
ably criminally, Taylor. 
CU'LPRIT, / A man arraigned before his 
judge. l Prior. 


 CU'MBERSOME. a. | from cumber.] 


CUN 


CU'/LTER. ſ. [cultur, Latin.] The iton of 
the plow perpendicular to the thare. * 
To CU'LTIVATE. v. 4. | cultiver, Fr.] 
1. To forward or improve the product of the 
earth, by manual induſtry. Feltons 
2. To improve; to meliorate. . Waller. 

CULTIVA“TION. ,. from cultivate. ] 

1. The art or practice of improving ſoils, and 
forwarding or meliorating vegetables. 
2. Improvement in general; melioration. 

CULTIVA'TOR. /. [from cultivate.] One 
who improves, promotes, or meliorates. Beyle. 

CULTURE. /. | cultura, Latin. ] 

1. The act of cultivation. Mood ward. 
2. Improvement; melioration. Tatler. 

To CULTURE. Vs As [ from the noun. ] Ta 
cultivate ; to till, - Thomſotts 

CU'LVER. /. [culpne, Sax. ] A pigeon. Spen- 

CU'LVERIN. . [ coulevrine, . French. I A 
ſpecies of ordnance. aller. 

CU'LVERKEY. . A ſpecies of flower. 

To CU'MBER. v. as ¶ kmberen, to diſturb, Dut. ] 
1. To embarraſs; to entangle; to obſtruct. 
2. To crowd or load with ſomething uſeleſs. 
3. To involve in difficulties and dangers ;. to 


diſtreſs. Sbateſpeare. 
4. To buſy; to diſtract with multiplicity of 
Cares. * Lukes 


5. To be troubleſome in any place. Grew. 
CU'MBER. . [ komber, Dutch.] Vexation ; 
embarraſſment. Raleigb. 


1. Troubleſome; vexatious. Sidney. 
2. Burthenſome; embarraſſing. Arbutbnot. 
3. Unwieldy; unmanageable. Nexuton. 
CUMBERSOMELV. ad. | from cumberſome. ] 
In a troubleſome manner. 
CU'MBERSOMENESS. /. [from cumberſome. ] 
Encumbrance ; hindrance; obſtruction, 
CU'MBRANCE. /. [ from cumber.] Burthen 
hindrance; impediment. Milton. 
CUMBROUS. a. [ from cumber. 
1. Troubleſome ; vexations ; diſturbing. 
2. Oppreſſive; burthenſome, Swifts 
3. Jumbled ; obſtructing each other. Milton, 
CU'MFREY. ſ. A medicinal plant. 
CUMIN. ſ. | cuminum, Latin.) A plant. 
To CU'MULATE. v. 4. | cumulo, Latin. ] To 
heap together. Woodwards 
„ ee . The act of heaping to- 
et er. : 
CUNCTA'TION. ſ. [cur&atio, Latin.] De- 
lay; procraſtination ; dilatorineſs. Hayward. 
CUNCTA'TOR. ſ. [Latin.] One given to 
delay; a lingerer. Hammond. 
To CUND. v. n. ¶ lonnen, Dutch.] To give 
notice to fiſhers. a Carew. 
CU'NEAL.. a. [cuneus, Latin.] Relating to 
a wedge; having the form of a wedge. 
CU'NEATED. @a. [ cuneus, Latin. ] Made in 
form of a wedge. 
CU'NEIFORM. a. [from cuneus and formay 
Lat.] Having the form of a wedge. 
CU'NNER. . A kind of fiſh leſs than an 
_ oyſter, that ſticks cloſe to the rocks. Ainſew. 
C ING. 4. | from connan, Saxon. ] 
Cc 1. Skilful ; 
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c u R | | CUR- 


2. Skilful ; Knowing; learned: Priur. CU'RATIVE; 2. [from cure. ] Relating to the 
2. Performed with fkill ; artful. 9 7 cure of diſeaſes; not preſervative. Frosun. 
3. Artful; deceitful; trickiſh; ſubtle; CURATOR: /. [Latin.] One that has the ſu- 

crafty; ſubdolous. South. perintendence of any thing. Swift. 

4. Acted with ſubtilty. Sidney. CURB. ſ. [courber, French. ] 

CU'NNING. . [cunminge, ar 1. A curb is an iron chain, made faſt to the 
1. Artifice; deceit; ſiyneſs; flight; frau- upper part of the branches of the bridle, 


| qulent dexterity. Bacon. running over the beard of the horſe. 
2. Art; ſkill; knowledge. Pſalms. 2. Reftraint; inhibition; oppoſition, Arter, 


CU'NNINGLY.. ad. [from cunning.] Art- To CURB. v. 4. [from the noun. 

fully; ſiyly; craftily. S rot. . To guide a horſe with a curb; Milten, 

CN NIN OMAN. /. [cunning and man.] A 2. To reſtrain; to inhibit; to check. Spen, 
man who pretends to tell fortunes, or teach CURD. ſ. The coagulation of milk. Pope. 


- how to recover ſtolen goods. Hudibras. To CURD. v. 2. oo the _ To turn 
 CU'NNINGNESS. ſ. [from cunning.] De- to curds; to cauſe to coagulate. Shakeſpeare. 
# ceitfulneſs ; ſlyneſs. to” To CU RDLE. Vs N. [from curd. ] To coagu- 
CUP. ſ. [cup, Saxon. late; to concrete. Bacon. 
1. A ſmall veſſel to drink in. Geneſis To CU'RDLE. v. a» To cauſe to coagulate. 
2. The liquor contained in the cup; the CU'RDY. a.'[from curd.] Coagulated ; con- 
- draught, Waller, creted ; full of curds; curdled. Arbutbnot. 
3. Social entertainment; merry bout; com- CURE. ſ. [cura, Latin. ] 
monly in the plural. Nnolles. Ben Jonſon. 1. Remedy; reſtorative. Granville. 
4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, the 2. Act of healing. Luke, 
huſk of an acorn, Woodward. 3. The benefice or employment of a curate 
5. Cur and Can. Familiar companions, Swift. or clergyman. Collier, 
To CUP. v. a. [from the noun. ] To CURE. v. a. [curo, Latin. 

1. To ſupply with cups. Shakeſpeare. 1. To heal; to reſtore to health; to remedy, 
2. To fix glaſs bells or cucurbite upon the Waller, 
- kin, to draw the blood by ſcarification. 2. To prepare in any manner ſo as to be pre- 
See CuyyinG-GLass Pope. ſerved from corruption. Temple, 

CUPBE'ARER. /. CURELESS. a. [cure and eſs. ] Without cure; 
1. An officer of the king's houſehold. Not. without remedy. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An attendant to give wine at a feaſt, CU'RER. ſ. [from _—_ 'A healer; a phy- 

CU'PBOARD. /. ſcxp and bond, Saxon. ]J | fician. bakeſpeare. Harvey, 


A caſe with ſhelves, in which victuals or CU'RFEW. ſ. [couvre feu, French. ] 


. earthen ware is placed. Bacon. 1. An evening peal, by which the Conqueror 
To CU'PBOARD. v. a. [from the noun.] willed, that every man ſhould rake up his 
To treaſure; to hoard up. Shakeſpeare. fire, and put out his light. Milton, 
CUPFDITY. /. ſ[cupidites, Latin.] Concu- 2. A cover for a fire; a fireplate, Bacon, 

piſcence ; unlawful longing. CURIA'LITY. f. [curialis, Latin.] The 


CUPOLA. ſ. [ Italian.] A dome; the hemi- privileges or retinue of a court. Bacon. 
ſpkerica! ſummit of a building. Addiſon. CURIO'SITY. /. [from curious. ] 
CU'PPEL. See CorrEL. | 1. Inquifitiveneſs; inclination to enquiry. 


CU'PPER. ſ. [from cup.) One who applies 2. Nicety ; delicacy. Shakeſpeare. 

- cupping-glaſſes ; a ſcariſier. 3. Accuracy; exactneſs. Ray. 

CU'PPING-GLASS. ſ. from cup and glaſs.] 4. An act of curiofityz nice experiment. 
A glaſs uſed by ſcarifiers to draw out the | Bacon. 
blood by rarifying the air. Wiſeman: 5. An obje of curioſity ; rarity. Addiſor. | 

CU'PREOUS. a. [cupreus, Lat.] Coppery; CURIOUS. a. [curioſus, Latin. ] 

conßiſting of copper. Boyle. 1. Inquiſitive; defirous of information. Dave 

CUR. /. | korre, Dutch, ] 2. Attentive to; diligent about. M oodævard. 


1» A worthleſs degenerate dog. Shakgſpeare. 3. Accurate; careful not to miſtake. Hookers 
2. A term of reproach for a man. Shakeſp. 4. Difficult to pleaſe; ſolicitous of perfec- 


CU'RABLE. a. {from cure. ] That admits a tion. Je Taylar, 
remedy. Dryden. 5. Exact 3 nice 3 ſubtle. 8 Holders 
AVURABLENESS. 7. [from curable.] Poſlibi= 6. Artful; not neglectful; not fortuitous ; 
ty to be healed, nice)y diligent, F. air fax · 


 EU'RACY. /. [from curate.] Employment of +7. Elegant; neat ; laboured; finiſhed. 
a curate z which a hired clergyman holds un- 8. Rigid; ſevere; rigorous. Shakeſpeare 


- der the beneficiary. | Swift. CU RIOUSLY. ad. [from curious. | 
CU'RATE. ſ. [ curator, Latin. 1. Inquifitivelyz ftudiouſly, Newton« 
1. A clergyman hired to perform the duties 2. Elegantly ; neatly. + South, 

of another. | 3 Artfully; exaftly. _ 

2. A pariſh prieſt, Dryden. Collier. 4. Captiouſſy. ate | 
CURATESHIP, .. [from curate. ] The ſame CURL. J. [from the verb. ] | 

with curaey. | © 4 A ingletgof hair. Hag. 


2. Undu- 
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cu RRANT. /. 


CUR 


1 Newton. 

7 CURL, v. a. [rollen, Dutch. ] 
1» To turn the hair in ringlets. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To writhe; to twiſt. 


. To dreſs with curls. Shakeſpeare. 

- To raiſe in waves, undulations, or finu- 

oſities. Dryden. 
To CURL. v. u. ; 

1. To ſhrink into ringlets. Boyle. 

2. To riſe in undulations. Dryden. 


3. To twiſt itſelf. 
CU'RLEW. fo [ courlieu, French. ] 
1. A kind of water-fowl. 
2+ A bird larger than a partridge, with 
longer legs. It frequents the corn-fields in 
Spain. 6 Trevoux. 
CURMU/DGEON. f. [cour mechant, Fr.] 
An avaricious churliſh fellow; a miſer ; a 
niggard ; a griper. 


CURMU'DGEONLY. . [from curmudgeon.] 


Avaricious; covetous; Churliſh ; niggardly. 
1. A ſmall fruit-tree, , 
2+ A ſmall dried grape, properly written 
corinth, King. 
CU'RRENCY. ſ. [from current. ] : 
1. Circulation; power of paſſing from hand 
to hand. Swift „ 
2. General reception. 
3. Fluency; readineſs of utterance, _ 
4+ Continuance ; conſtant flow. - Ayliffe. 
5» General eſteem; the rate at which any 
thing is vulgarly valued. Bacon. 
6. The papers ſtamped in the Engliſh colo- 
nies by authority, and paſſing for money. 
CURRENT. a. [currens, Latin. ] 
1. Circulatory ; paſſing from hand to hand. 
Geneſis. 
2. Generally received; uncontradicted; au- 


thoritative. Hooker. 
3. Common; general. Watts. 
4. Popular; ſuch as is eſtabliſhed by vulgar 
eſtimation. Gr Ws 
5. Faſhionable; popular. P pe. 
6. Paſſable; ſuch as may be allowed or ad- 
mitted. ; Shakeſpeare. 
7+ What is now paſſing; as, tbe current 
year. 
CURRENT. . 

1. A running ſtream. Boyle. 


2. Currents are progreſſive motions of the 
water of the fea in ſeveral places. Harris. 
CU'RRENTLY. ad. [from current. ] 
1. With a conſtant motion. 
2. Without oppoſition. Hooker, 
3+ Popularly ; faſhionably ; generally. 
4+ Without ceaſing. 
CU'RRENTNESS. /. [from current.] 
I. Circulation. 
2, General reception. 
os Eaſineſs of pronunciation. Camden. 
'RRIER. ſ. [coriarius, Latin. ] One who 
drefſes and prepares leather for. thoſe who 
make ſhoes and other things. L'Eftrange. 


2. Undulation, wave 3 finuofity ; flexure, | 


CUR 
qualities of a degenerate dog; brutal; ſour z 


quarrelſome. Fairſux. 

To CU RR. VJ. d. [ corium, Latin, leather. 

1. To dreſs leather. 

2. To rub; to threſh; to chaſtiſe. Addiſon. 
3+ To rub a horſe with a ſcratching inſtru- 
ment, ſo as to ſmooth his coat. Bacon. 
4. To ſcratch in kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To Cuxxy Fawour. To become a fa- 
vourite by petty officiouſneſs, light kind- 
neſſes, or flattery. Hooker. 


| CURRYCOMB. g. from curry and comb. 


An iron inſtrument uſed for currying horſes. 
To CURSE. v. a. [cunpian, Saxon.] 

1. To with evil; to execrate. Knolles. 

2. To miſchief; to afflict. Pope. 
To CURSE. Us is To imprecate evil. Judges. 
3 er the qe 

1. M i ion; wiſh evil to another. 

D den. 

2. Affliction; torment; vexation. Aen. 
CURSE D. particip. a. [from curſe.] 

1. Under a curſe; hateful; deteſtable. Shak. 

2. Unholy; unſanctified. Milton. 

3. Vexatious; troubleſome. Prior. 


CU'RSEDLY. ad. [from curſed.] Miſerably; 
ſhamefully. Pope. 


ope 
. CU'RSEDNESS. ſ. [from curſed.) The ſtate 


of being under a curſe, 
CU'RSHIP. /. [from cur.] Dogſhip; mean- 
neſs. Hudibras. 
CU"RSITOR. ſ. [Latin.] An officer or clerk 
belonging to the Chancery, that makes out 
original writs. Cowel, 
CURSORARY. a. {from curſus, Latin, ] 
Curſory ; hafty ; careleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
CU'RSORILY. ad. [from curſory. } Haſtily; 
without care. Atterbury. 
CU'RSORINESS. ſ. [from curſary.] Slight 
attention. 
CU'RSORY. a. [from curſorius, Latin, 
Haſty; quick; inattentive; careleſs. Addiſ. 
CURST. a. Froward ; peeviſh; malignant; 
malicious; ſnarling. Aſcbam. Craſhaw. 
CU'RSTNESS. /. [from cur.] Peeviſhneſs ; 
frowardneſs ; malignity. Dryden. 


. CURT. a. [from curtus, Latin. ] Short. 


To CU'RTAIL. v. 4. [curto, Latin. ] To cut 
off; to cut ſhort; to ſhorten. Hudibras. 

CURTAIL Dog. ſ. A dog whoſe tail is cut 
off, 


. Shakeſpeare. 
CU'RTAIN. /. [ cortina, Latin. ] | 
1. A cloth contraſted or expanded at. plea- 
ſure. Arbuthr.ct + 
2. To draw the CuxTAIN. To cloſe it fo as 
to ſhut out the light, or to open it ſo as to 


diſcern the object. Pope. Shakeſpeare. Craſp. 


3. [In fortification. ] That part of the wall 
or rampart that lies between two baſtions. 
Knelles. 
CU'RTAIN-LECTURE. ſ. [from curtain 
and lecture.] A reproof given by a wife to 
her huſband in bed. Addiſon. 
To CU'RTAIN, Us, A. [from the noun. ] To 
incloſe with eurtains. 


CU'RTATE Diftance, ſ. [In 
C0 2 


Pope. 
yo] 
The 


- 
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| 
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an 


- CU'SPIDATED. 


cus 


The diſtance of a planet's place from che ſun, 
reduced to the ecliptick. 


8 tance from the ſun, and the curtate diſtance, 
U'RTELASSE. 


 CU'R'TSY. See 1 


CU'RVATED. a «| CUrVatus, Latin.] Bent. 

CURVA'TION. , « [curvo, Latin. ] The act of 
bending or crooking. - 

CU'RVATURE. /. Tfrom curye.] Crookedneſs; 
inflexion ; manner of bending ; bent form. 


Holder. 
CURVE. a. [curwus, Latin. ] Crooked; bent; 
inflected. Bentley. 
* CURVE. ſ. Any thing bent; a flexure or 
crookedneſs. Thomſon. 
To CURVE. v. a. [curvo, Latin. ] To bend; 
to crook to inflect. Holder. 
To CU'RVET. v. n. [ corvettare, Italian. ] 
1. To leap; to bound. Drayton. 


2, To friſk; to be licentious. 
CU'RVET. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A leap; a bound. 
2. A frolick; a prank. 
CURVILTNE AR. a. [curvus and linea, Lat.] 
1. Forming a crooked line. | Cbeyne. 
2. Compoſed of crooked lines. 
- CU'RVITY. /. [from curve. ] Crookedneſs. 
CU'SHION. /. [couff , French. ] A pillow for 
the ſeat; a ſoft pad placed upon a chair. 
CU'SHIONED. a. | from cuſbion.] Seated on a 
cuſhion. 
CUSP. f. [cuſpis, Latin.] A term uſed. to ex- 
preſs- the points or horns of the moon, or 
other luminary. Harris. 
- CU'SPATED. a. [from cuſpis, Latin. ] 
Having the leaves of a 
flower ending in a point. 35237 cy. 
CU'STARD. /. [card, Welch. A 
- ſweetmeat made by boiling eggs with milk and 


ſugar. ' It is a food much uſed in city feaſts. 
| Pope. 


CU'STODY, /. [cuftodia, Latin. 
1. Impriſonment : reſtraint of liberty. Milton, 
2. Care; preſervation; ſecurity. Bacon. 


CUSTOM. /. [couftume, French. - 


1. Habit; habitual practice. 

2. Faſhion ; common way of acting. 

3. ERabliſhed manner. 1 Samuel. 

4. Practice of buying of certain perſons. 
Application from buyers; as, this trader 
good cuſtom. 

6. [In law.] A law or right, not written, 

| Þ.which, being eftabliſhed by long uſe, and the 


conſent of our anceſtors, has been, and is, 
daily practiſed. — 
7. Tribute; tax paid for goods imported or 
exported. 2 Temple. 


 EU'STOMHOUSE. ſ. The houſe where the 
taxes upon goods imported or ex ported are col. 
lected. 0 Smith, 


 CU'STOMABLE. a. [from cuſtom. ] Common; 


habitual ; frequent. 
CU'STOMABLENESS, he [from euftomable, ] 
1 2 . . | 


Ra 
CU'STOMARINESS. . [from cuſtomary, 


nd of 


convenient pieces. 


CUT 


1. Frequency; habit,” 


y | 2. Conformity 7 cuſtom. | 
URTA'TION. /. [from eurto, to ſhorten, 1CU'STOMABLY. ad. from ae. 
Latin. | The interval between k planet's diſ- - [ %] Ac. 


cording to cuſtom. ' Hayward, 


CU'STOM ARILY. ad. [from cuſtomary.} Ha. 


bitually; commonly. 


Frequency. Government of the Tongue, 


CU'STOMARY. a. [from cuſtom. ] 


1. Conformable to eſtabliſhed — 3 accord. 
ing to preſcription. Glanville, 
2. Habitual. Tillotſon, 
3- Uſual; wonted. Shakeſpeare, 


CU'STOMED. As [from cuſtom. Uſual ; z com- 


mon. Shakeſpeare. 


CU'STOMER. . [from cuſtom.) One who 


frequents any place of ſale for the ſake of pur. 
chafing. | Roſcommon, 


CU'STREL./ſ. 


1. A ſhieldbearer. 
2. A veſlel for holding wine. Ainſerrth, 


To CUT. pret. cut; part. paſſ. cut. [from the 


French couteau, a knife. ] 

I. To penetrate with an edged inſtrument. 

2. To hew, as with an ax. 2 Chron, 

3. To carve; to make by ſculpture. 

4+ To form any thing by cutting. Pope. 

5. To pierce with any uneaſy ſenſation. 

6. To divide packs of cards. Granville, 

7. To interſect; to croſs; as, one line cuts 

another. 

8. To CuT down. To fell; to hew down, 

9. To CuT down. To excel; to overpower, 
Addiſon, 

10. To CuT off. To ſeparate from the 

other parts. Judges, 

11. To CuT off. To deſtroy; to extirpate; 

to put to death untimely. Heowel, 


12. To Cur off. To reſcind. Smalridge. 


13. To CuT . To intercept; to hinder 


from union. Clarendon, 
14. To Gur To put an end to; to ob- 
viate. * Clarendon. 
15. To CuT off. To take away ; to with- 
hold. Rogers, 


16, To CuT off. To preclude. Prior, 
17. To CuT F. To interrupt; to ſilence. 


Bacon. 
18. To Cur . To apoſtrophiſe ; to ab- 
breviate, by eliſion. Dryden. 


19. To CuT out, To ſhape; to form. 

20. To CuT out. To ſcheme; to contrive- 
21. To CuT out. To adapt. Rymer. 
22. To Cu r out. To debar. Pope. 
23. To CuT out. To excel; to outdo. 

24+ To CuT ſhort. To hinder from proceed- 
ing by ſudden interruption. Dryden. 
25. To CuT ſhort, To abridge ; as, the 
ſoldiers were cut ſhort of their pay. 

26. To CuT up. To divide an animal into 
L'Eftrange- 


27. To CuT up, To eradicate. Job. 
To CUT. v. # 


1. To its way by dividing obſtructions. 
| Arbutbnot. 


2, To perfoi 111 


| into 
range 


Job, 


ctions. 
ut b not. 
my · 

ze T0 
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2. To interfere; as, a horſe that cut. 


CUT. part. a. Prepared for uſe. 
CUT. /. [from the noun. ] 


REP 
1. The action of a ſharp or edged inſtrument, 


2. The impreſſion or ſeparation of continuity, 
made by an edges 1 

3- A wound made by cutting. Wiſeman, 
4. A channel made by art. Knolles. 


5. A part cut off from the reſt. Mortimer. 


6. A ſmall particle; a ſhred. Hooker. 
7. A lot cut off a ſtick. Locte. 
8. A near paſſage, by which ſome angle is cut 
off, \ — Hale. 
9. A picture cut or carved upon wood or cop- 
per, and impreſſed from it. Braun. 
10. The act or practice of dividing a pack of 
cards. 5 Swift. 


11. Faſhion; form; ſhape; manner of cut- 
ting into ſhape. Stilling fleet. Addiſon. 
12. A fool or cully. Shake; cares 
13. CuT and long tail. Men of all kinds. 
Ben Jonſon. 

CUTA'NEOUS. a. [from cutis, Latin. ] Re- 


lating to the ſkin. Flayer. 


CU'TICLE. ſ. | cuticula, Latin.] 
1. The firſt and outermoſt covering of the 
body, commonly called the ſcarf-fkin. This 
is that ſoft ſkin -which riſes ig a bliſter upon 
any burning, or the applicatiog of a bliſtering 
plaiſter. It ticks cloſe to the ſurface of the 
true ſkin. Quincy. 
2. A thin ſkin formed on the ſurface of any 
liquor. w 
CUTYCULAR. a. [from cutis, Latin, ] Be- 
longing to the ſkin. 
CUTH. /. Knowledge or ſkill. 
CU'TLASS., . | coutelas, F 3 A broad 
cutting ſword. baleſpeare. 
CU'TLER. /. | coutelier, French.] One who 
. makes or ſells knives. Clarendon, 
CU"TPURSE. /. * and purſe.] One who 
ſteals by the of cutting purſes. A 
thief ;- a robber. Bentley. 
CU'TTER, . { from cut. ] 


1. An agent or inftrument that cuts any 


thing. 

2+ A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

3. The teeth that cut the meat. Ray. 
4+ An officer in the exchequer that provides 
wood for the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid 


upon them. - Convel. - 


CUT-THROAT. ſ. [cut and tbroat.] A ruf- 
fian; a murderer; an aſſaſſin. Knolles. 
CUT-THROAT. a, Cruel; inhuman; bar- 


barous % Carew. 
CU'TTING. ſ. [from cut.] A piece cut off; 
a chop. Bacon, 


CU'TTLE. ſ. A fiſh, which, when he is pur- 
ſued by a fiſh of prey, throws out a black li- 
quor. Ray. 

CU'TTLE. /. [from cuttle.] A foul mouthed 
fellow, Hanmer. Shakeſpeare. 

CY CLE. J. [ cyclus, Latin 3 au. ͥ ] 

Is A circle. 
2. A round of time; a ſpace in which the 
lame revolution begins again; a periodical 


Swift, _ 


Camden. 


CY'PRESS-TREE. /. [cupreſſus, Latin. 


ZA 


ſpace of time. . Holder. 
3. A method, or account of a method con- 
tinued till the ſame courſe begins again. Evei. 
4+ Imaginary orbs; a circle in the heavens. 

i Milton. 


CY'CLOID. g. [from xywneiIng.] A geome- 


trical curve, of which the geneſis may be con- 
ceived by imagining a nail in the circumfer- 
ence of a wheel: . line which the nail de- 
ſcribes in the air, while the wheel revolves in 
the right line, is the cycloid. 
CYCLO'IDAL. 2. [ from cycloid. ] Relating to 
a cyeloid. : 
CYCLOPZE DIA. ſ. [xUxa®- and wadria.] A 
circle of knowledge ; a courſe of the ſciences. 


 CY*'GNET. f. [from cycnus, Latin. ] A young 


wan. Mortimer. 
CY'LINDER. ſ. [xu>ndpor.] A body having 
two, flat ſurfaces and one circular; a roller. 
Wilkins. 

CYLINDRICK. . taking of the nature of 
a cylinder; having the form of a cylinder, or 


of a roller. Woodward. 
CYMA'R. ſ. [properly written fimar.] A light 
covering; 'a ſcarf. Dryden. 


CYMA'TIUM. ſ. ¶ Latin; from xvparioy.] A 
member of architecture, whereof. one half is 
convex, and the other concave. Harris. 

CY'MBAL. /. [cymbalum, Latin.] A muſical 
inſtrument. - Dryden. 

CYNA'NTHROPY, ſ. La xwwis, and ay- 
Ge e] A ſpecies of madneſs in which men 
have the qualities of dogs. h 

CYNEGE'TICKS. f. [awtyilinn.] The art of 
hunting, 

CYNICAL. : a. [ zunx3%;.] Having the qualities 

CYNICK, of a dog; curriſh; brutal; 
ſnarling ; ſatirical. | Wilkins. 

CY'NICK. /. [zwin3;.] A philoſopher of the 
ſnarling or curriſh ſort ; a follower of Dioge- 
neſs ; a ſnarler; a miſanthrope. Shakeſpeare. 

CY'NOSURE. /. [from ae] The ftar 
near the north pole, by which ſailors ſteer. 

Milton. 


1. A tall ſtraight tree; its leaves are bitter, 
the ſmell and ſhade of it are dangerous. Hence 
the Romans looked upon it to be a fatal tree, 
and made uſe of it at funerals, The cypreſs. 
tree is always green, the wood is heavy, of a 
good ſmell, and never either rots, or is worm 
eaten. Calmet. Shakeſpeare. Iſaiah, 
2. It is the emblem of mourning. Shakeſp, 

CYPRUS. /. A thin black ſtuff. Shakeſpeare. 
CYST. . [xu54-] A bag containing ſome 
CY STIH. c morbid matter. Wiſeman. 


- CY'STICK. a. [from cyſt, a bag. ] Contained 


in a bag. Arbutbnat. 
CYSTO'TOMY. /. [Lπ e and Throw. ] The 
act or practice of opening incyſted tumours, 


CZ AR. ſ. [written more properly txar.] The 


title of the emperor of Ruffia, 


CZARINA. /. [from cxar.] The empreſs gf 


| Ruſſia, 


\ 
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| 1s a conſonant nearly approaching in 
D ſound to T. The ſound of Þ in 
t Y Engliſh is uniform, and it is never 
mute. 
DA CA PO. Italian. ] A term in muſick, which 
means that the firſt part of the tune ſhould be 
repeated at the concluſion. | 
To DAB. . as [ dauber, French. To ftrike 
Sharp. 


/ 


gently with ſomething ſoft or moiſt, 
DAB. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A ſmall lump of any thing. N 

2. A blow with ſomething moiſt or ſoft. 


one. 

4+ [In low language.] An artiſt. 

5. A kind of ſmall flat fiſh. Carew. 
 DAB-CHICK,. /. A water-fowl. Pope. 
. To DA'BBLE. v. a. {[dabbelen, Dutch.] To 

ſmear; to daub; to wet. wift. 

To DA'BBLE. D. No 
1. To play in water; to move in water or 


mud. Swift. 
2. To do any thing in a Night manner; to 
tamper. ; : P ope. 


DA'BBLER. /. [from dabble.] 
1. One that plays in water. 
2. One that meddles without maſtery ; a ſu- 
perficial meddler. Swift. 
DACE. /. A ſmall river fiſh, reſembling roach. 
V. alton. 
DA'CTYLE. /. Ide, a finger.] A poe- 
tical foot conſiſting of one long ſyllable and 
two ſhort. 


DA. 5 ſ. The child's way of expreſſing 
DADDY. atber. Shakeſpeare. 
D DAL. a. [dedalus, Latin.] Various; va- 

riegated. | | 
DAFFODIL.  & J /. Thisplanthath 
DAFFODLILLY. > alily-flower, con- 
DAFFODOWNDTLLY. J fiſting of one leaf, 


which is bell-ſhaped. Spenſer. Milton. Dryden. 
To DAFT. v. a. | from do aft.] To toſs aſide; 
to throw away ſlightly. Shakeſpeare. 
A DAG. . [dague, French. ] 
15 Ad . 
2. A handgun; a piſtol. 
Tp DAG. v. a. [from daggle.] To daggle; ta 
* ire. 
„ DA'GGER. /. [dague, French. ] 
1. A ſhort ſword; a poniard. Addiſn. 
2. A blunt blade of iron with a baſket hilt, 
uſed for defence. | 
3+ The obeliſk ; as [T]. 
DA'GGERSDRAWING. . [dagger and 
draw.) The act of drawing daggers ; approach 
to open violence. | Hudibras. 
To DA GGLE. v. a. [from dag, dew. ] To dip 
. negligently in mire or water. x 


3. Something moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon 


DAIRY. /. [from dey, an old word for milk. ] 


DAM 

To DA'GGLE. v. n. To be in the mire. Pope. 
DA'GGLEDTAIL. as [daggle and tail. Be. 

mired ; beſpattered. wift, 
DAILY. a. [ dazlic, Saxon. ] Happening every 

day; quotidian. ricrs 
DA'ILY. ad. Every day; very often. Spenſer, 
DAINTILY. aps ne dainty. ] 

1. Elegantly ; delicately. 

2. Deliciouſly ; antly. 


Is Delicacy ; ſoftneſs. 

2. Elegance; nicety. | 

3. Squeamiſhneſs ; faſtidiouſneſs. 
DA'INTY. a. [dain, old French. ] 

1. Pleaſing to the palate; of exquiſite taſte, 


Bacon. 
2. Delicate; of acute ſenſibility; nice; 
ſqueamiſh. 5 Davies. 
3. Scrupulous; ceremonious. OShbakeſpeare. 


4. Elegant; tenderly languiſhing; beautiful. 


. 
5. Nice; affectedly fine. Prior. 
1. Something nice or delicate; a delicacy. 

Prouerbs. 

2. A word of fondneſs formerly in uſe. 


Ben Fonſon. 


Motton. | 


1. The occupation or art of making various 
kinds of food from milk. 
2. The place where milk is manufactured. 
3. Paſturage ; milk farm. acon. 
DAIRY MAID. . ny and maid.] The 
woman ſervant buſingſs is to manage 
the milk. Dryden. 
DAISY. /. [vzzepeage, Saxon, or day's eye.] 
A ſpring flower. Shakeſpearee 
DALE. ſ. [dalei, Gothick.] A vale; a _ 
| ICRC» 


DA'LLIANCE. /. [from dally. 
Is — — . 3 


2. Conjugal converſation. Milton. 
Delay; procraſtination, Shakeſpeare. 


3. 
DALLIER. /. I from dally.] A trifler; a fond- 
ler. f cbam. 
DA LLOP. . A tuft or clump. : Tuſſer. 
To DA'LLY. v. #. ¶ dallan, Dutch, to trifle.] 
1. To trifle; to play the fool. Shak. Calary- 
2, To exchange careſſes; to fondle. Shak 
3. To ſport; to play; to frolick. Shatef- 
4+ To delay. W, Aon. 
To DA'LLY. v. a. To put off; to delay; 
amuſe. q | . Knolles. 
DAM. /. [from dame. ] The mother. | 
DAM. J. [dam, Dutth.] A mole or bank to 
confine water Dryden. Mortimer. 
Saxon] To _ 


Te DAM, Rn [demman, 


D A M 


Fb or ſhut up water by moles or dams. Otev. 
DPA MAE. ſ. [ domage, French. ] 


1. Miſchief; hurt; detriment. Davies. 
4. Loſs; miſchief fufferel. Daviar 
Jo The value of miſchief done. Clarendon. 


ration of damage ; retribution. Bacon. 
| Þ lia lov, Any hurt or hindrance that a 
- man taketh in his eſtate. ; Cowel. 
To DA'MAGE. v. a. To miſchief ; to injure ; 
to impair ” Aadiſon. 
To DA'MAGE: v. n. To take damage, 
DA'MAGEABLE. a. [from damage. 

1. Suſceptible of hurt; as, damageable goods. 

2. Mifchievous ; pernicious. Gov. of Tongue. 
DA'MASCENE. /. from Damaſcus. A ſmall 

black plum; a damſon. Bacon. 
DA'MASK. /. [damaſquin, French. ] Linen or 
ilk woven in a manner invented at Damaſcus, 

with a texture, by which part has regular 
figures. y ed Og Swift. 
To DA'MASK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To form flowers upon ſtuffs. 

2. To variegate; to diverſify. Fenton. 
DA'MASK-ROSE. /. A red roſe. Bacon. 
DA'MASKENING. /. [from damaſquiner, Fr.] 

The art or act of adorning iron or ſteel, by 

making incifions, and filling them up with 

gold or ſilver wire. Chambers. 
DAME. ſ. [dame, French; dama, Spaniſh. 

1. A lady; the title of honour to women. Milt. 

2. Miſtreſs of a low family. L'Eſtrange. 

3. Women in general. Shakeſpeare. 
DANES TROLL Roy gilliflower. 

To DAMN. Us As ſ 0g Latin. ] 
1. To doom to eternal torments in a future 
„ : Bacon. 

2. To procure or cauſe to be eternally con- 

demned. South, 

3. To condemn ; to cenſure. Dryden. 

4. To hoot or hifs any publick performance; 

to explode. Popes 

DAMNABLE. 4. [from damn.] Deſerving 
damnation. Hooker, 
DA'MNABLY. ad. [from damnable.] In ſuch a 
manner as to incur eternal puniſhment. South. 
DAMNA'TION. ſ. [from damn.] Excluſion 
from divine mercy z condemnation to eternal 
puniſhment. Wt Taylor. 
DA'MNATORY. a. [from damnatorius, Lat.] 
Containing a ſentence of condemnation. 5 
DAMNED. part. a. [from damn. ] Hateful ; 
deteſtable. Shakeſpeare. Rowe. 
DAMNIFICK. . [from damnify.] Procuring 
loſs ; miſchievous. 
To DA'MNIFY. v. 4. [from damnifico, Latin. ] 
1. To endamage; to injure. Locke. 
2. To hurt; to impair. Spenſer, 
DA'MNINGNESS. /. [from damning.] Ten- 
dency to procure damnation. Hammond 
DAMP. as [Lampe Dutch. ] 


* 
1 


1. e ning to wet. Dryden. 
2+ L 3 ſunk; d ed. Milton. 
Dar. or OH 


1. Fog; moiſt air; moiſture. Þ Dryden. 
2+ A noxious vapour exhaled from the earth. 
| n Woodward. 


3. Dejection; depreſſion of ſpirit. Roſcommon. 
To DAMP. v. 4. { from the noun. } 

1. To wet; to moiſten. - 

2. To depreſs; to deject; to chill. Arterbury. 

3. To weaken ; to abate; to hebetate, Mile. 
DA'MPISHNESS. /. [from damp.] Tendency 

to wetneſs; foggineſs ; moiſture. Bacon. 


DA*'MPNESS, /. [from damp. ] Moiſture fog- 


DEMPY, . [f bn 
A „ &s . 3 7 
_ 4. [from damp. ] Dejected; gloomy 


- Hayward. 
DA*MSEL. ſ. I damoiſelle, French. ] 
1. A young gentlewoman. Prior. 
2. An attendant of the better rank. Dryden, 
3. Awench; a country laſs. Sa. 
DA MSON. /. [corruptly from damaſcene.] A 
ſmall black plum. — — 
DAN. ſ. [from dominus, Latin. ] The old term 
of honour for men. Prior. 
To DANCE. v». 2. [danſer, French. ] To m 


in meaſure. Shakeſpeare. 
To DANCE Attendance. v. 4. To wait with 


ſuppleneſs and obſequiouſneſs. Raleigh. 


To DANCE. ©. a. To make to dance; to put 


into a lively motion. Bacon. 
DANCE. /. [from the verb.] A motion of one 
or many in concert. Bacon. 
DA'NCER. /. [from dance. ] One that practiſes 
the art of dancing. Donne. 
DA'NCINGMASTER. þ (es and maſter. ] 
One who teaches the art of dancing. Locke. 
DA'NCINGSCHOOL. . [dancing and ſchool.] 
The ſchool where the art of dancing is taught. 


| L" Eftrange. 
DANDELTON. ſ. [dent de lion, French.] The 
name of a plant. iller. 


DANDIPRAT. /. [dandin, French. ] A little 
To DA'NDLE. v. a. [dandelen, Dutch. 
1. To ſhake a child on the knee. emple. 
2. To fondle; to treat like a child. Addiſon. 
3. To delay; to procraſtinate. 
DANDLER. ſ. He that dandles or fondles 


children. 


DA'NDRUFF. J. [ean, the itch, and vnop, - 


ſordid. ] Scabs in the head. 


DA'NEWORT. /. A ſpecies of elder; called 
alſo dwarf elder, or wall-wort. 


DANGER. /. ¶ danger, French. ] Riſque z ha- 
Att. 


zard; peril. 2 
To DA'NGER., v. 4. To put in hazard; to en- 
danger. Shakeſpeare. 
DA'NGERLESS. 9a. [from danger. Without 
hazard; without riſque. idney. 
DANGEROUS. 3. [from danger. ] Hazard - 
ous ; perilous. Dryden. 
DA'NGEROUSLY. ad. [from dangerous. ] 
Hazardouſly ; perilouſly ; with danger. Ham. 
DA'NGEROUSNESS. /. {from dangerous. ] 
Danger ; hazard; peril. Boyle. 
To DA'NGLE. v. *. [from bang, according ta 
Skinner.] e | 
1. To hang looſe and quivering. Smith. 
2. To hang upon any one; to be an bumble 
follower. | | Si . 


DA'NGLER. /. [from dangle.] A man that 
hangs 


Shake; — .* 


” 
* 
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.. hangs about women. n Ralph. 
DANK. 4. {from "tuncken, Ginn) Damp; 
humid ; moiſt; wet. Milton. Grew. 

DANKISH. 4. Somewhat dank. * 5 
Jo DAP. v. u. [corrupted from dip.] 

fall gently into the water. ; — 
DAPA'TICAL. a. Sumptuous in cheer. Bailey. 
DAPPER. 4. dapper, Dutch. ] Little and ac- 

tive; lively without bulk. Milton. 
DAPPERLING. /. [from dapper.] A dwarf. 


Ainſworth. 
DAPPLE. 4. Marked with various colours; 
variegated. Lotke. 


To DA'PPLE. v. a. To fireak; to vary. Bacen. 

Yau. : J A fiſh found in the Severn. 
To DARE, Us 4. pret. T dur 3 part. 1 have 
_ dared. ['veannan, Saxon, | To have courage 
for any purpoſe ; not to be afraid ; to be ad- 
venturous. ; .. Shake Geare. Dryden. 
To DARE. v. 4. [pret. I dared. | To challenge 
do defy. | 
To DARE Larks. To catch them by means of a 
. looking glaſs. Car e. 
DARE. . [from the verb.] Defiance; chal- 
lenge. Sbateſpeare. 
DA REF UL. a. [ dare and full. ] Full of defi- 
Shakeſpeare. 


DARING. a. [from dare.] Bold; adventur- 


ous; fearleſs. Prior. 
8 DARINGLV. 4d. [from daring.] Boldly ; 
courageoully, Halifax. 
DA'RINGNESS. /. [from daring. ] Boldnelis. 
DARE. 8 Saxon. ] 
1. Not light; wanting light. Waller. 
2. Not of a ſhowy or vivid colour. Boyle. 
3+ Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 


Dryden. 
4. Opake ; not tranſparent. 
» Obſcure ; not perſpicuous. Hooker. 
8. Not enlightened by knowledge; ignorant. 
Denbam. 
7. Gloomy not cheerful. Aldiſon. 
DARK : 
Is Darkneſs ; obſcurity ; want of light. Shak. 
2. Obſcurity; condition of one unknown. 
Atterbury. 
3. Want of knowledge. Locke. 
To DARK. Us d. [ from the noun.) To dark- 
en; to obſcure. Spenſer. 
To DARKEN. v. a. 
Is To make dark. Addiſon, 
2. To cloud; to perplex. Bacen. 


3. To fonl; to ſully. Ti ilotſons 
To DA'RKEN. Vs No To grow. dark. 
DARKLING. participle. Being in the dark. 

Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
DARKLY. ad. ¶ from dark.) In a ſituation 
void of light; obſcurely; blindly, Dryden, 
DARKNESS. /. [from dark. ] 


1. Abſence of ligt. Genefis 
2. Opakeneſs. - 

3+ Obſcurity. | 
4+ Infernal gloom; wickedneſs, 6 


5. The empire of Satan. Col 


Knolles. Roſcommon. 


_ obſcure; not luminous. pen er. Pope. 
DARLING. a. deo fa Favou- 
rite; dear; dalle. * ala 
' BARLING. /. A favourite; one much be. 
loved. Halifax. 
To DARN. v. a See Drank To mend 


holes by imitating the texture of the ſtuff, Gay, 
DARNEL. . A weed growing in the fields. 


- Sha ke e. 
To DARRAIN. v. a. , 
1. To range troops for battle. Carew, 
2. To apply to the fight. | Spenſer. 
DART. f. [dard, French. ] A miſſile weapon 
thrown by the hand. ö P eacham, 
To DART. v. a. [from the noun, ] | 
1. To throw offenſively, Pope. 
2. To throw ; 3 to emit. 
To DART. v. a. To fly as a dart. Sbaleſp. 
To DASH, Vs d. 
1. To throw any thing ſuddenly againſt ſome- 
thing . Tillotſon, 
2. To break by colliſion. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To throw water in flaſhes. Mertimer, 
4+ To beſpatter; to beſprinkle. Shakeſpeare. 
3 To agitate any liquid. Dryden. 
6. To mingle; to change by ſome ſmall ad- 
mixture. Hudibras. 
Jo form, write, or print in haſte. Pope, 
To obliterate; to blot; to croſs out. Pope. 
9. To confound ; to make aſhamed ſuddenly, 


den. Scutb. P 
To DASH. v. 7s * 


1. To fly off the ſurface. Cbeyne. 
2. To fly in flaſhes with a loud noiſe. 7 Bon. 
3» To ruſh through water ſo as to make it fly. 


DASH. ſ. [from the urch. J. | 
1. Colliſion. Thomſon. 
; Ze. Infuſion. Aaddiſen. 


3. Amarkin writing ; 30 * Brown. 


4+ Stroke ; blow. Shakeſpeare. 
DASH. ad. An expreflion of the ſound of 
water daſhed, Dryden. 
DA'STARD. /. [avaprpga, Saxon. ] A cow- 
ard; a poltron, | Locle. 
To DA'ST ARD. v. a. To terrify to intimi- 
date. Dryden. 


To DA'STARDISE. v. a. [from daftard.] 
To intimidate; to deject with cowardice. Dry» 
DA'STARDLY. 4. [from daſtard.] Coward- 
ly; mean; timorous. Eſtrange. 
DA'STARDY. . [from daſtard.] Coward- 
lineſs. 
DA'TARY. ſ. [from date.] An officer of the 
chancery of Rome. Did. 
DATE. . [ darte, French. ] 
1. The time at which a letter is written, 
marked at the end or the beginning- 
2. The time at which any event happened. 
3. The time ſtipulated When any thing ſhall 


: be done. | Sbateſpeare. 
i 4. End; n A P opts 
5. Duration ; ; continuance. Denbam. 


| 82 [from dadiylusy, Latin] The fruit of the 
ate - tree. 


DATE TREE, J. A ſpecles of palm. 


Ti 


5 Ay Eftrang e. | 


DAT 


9 DATE. v. a. {from che noun] To ficte 


9 n at which any me ye” ma 
ent 

DAT! SLES. 4. . [from date.] Without any 

\ - Shakeſpeare. 

pi. 2 Auen, Latin. ] In grammar, - 

3 e e ee 


ching is 

75 Dab Vs _ dabben, Dutth.] 
. 1+ To ſmear wi ſomething abate. Ex Exod. 
2+ Topaint coarſely. — 4 
2 To cover with ſomething ſpecious or 8. 


Shake * 

To lay on an thing gaudil or 
23 i _ 
5. To flatter grofily y. South. 


To DAUB. v. a. To play the hypocrite. Sal. 
DAUBER. /. [from daub. þ 4 _ low 
. painter TW . 
DAUBY. a. [from dauk.] Viſecus; ea 
nous; adheſive. 1 De 
DAUGHTER, J. Lesbren, Saxon; # 
Runick. 0: y i ohh » 4 428 
1 + The X  offipring of « ran eee 
. ; Sat ut A are. 
2. cee. „ nde 3) enefis, 
3. [In poetry.] Any . 


e peuitent of à confeſſor. Sbaleſp. 


| To DAUN T. v. 4. [demter, Fr.] To difcou-. 


rage; to fright. Glanville. 
DA'UNTLESS. . [from daunt. ] 8 


nut dejected. 
DA'UNTLESSNESS. J. Lfrom dauntl 22 
Fearleſineſs. 
DAW, þ The name of A bird. Davies, 
DAWK. f. A hollow or inciſion in ſtuff. Moxon. 
To DAWK. v. 4. To mark with an incifion. 


To DAWN, v. a. 5 | 
1. To grow luminous; 8 to grow 
light. B. pe. 
2. To glimmer obſcurely. 1: Locle. 


3. To begin, yet faintly; to gire ſame pro- 
miſes of luſtte. 


Pope. 

DAWN: J. [from-the verb. 9 
ny e time between the appearance of 
Nr and the ſun's riſe. Dryden. 
inning; firſt riſe. Pope. 

DAY. . daz, Saxon. 5 5 
1. The time between ang and ſetting of 


the ſun, called the artificial day. Matt beo. 
2. The time from noon to noon, called the 
natural dax. Sbak 2 
3. Light; ſunſhine. 1 

4 The day of conteſt; the conteſt; the 
battle, f Roſcommon. 
5. An appointed or fixed time. Dryden. 
6. A day appointed for. ſome commemora- 
tion. Shakeſpeare. 


7+ From' day to day; withaut certainty or 


continuance, 


Bacon 
To-DAV. On this ae 


DA'YBED.: /, * ＋ bed.) A bed uſed for 


idleneſs, 
"Tonk et 2 þ-.. [from day and TIE 


DA'YLIGHT. day and gbr. 
r 


DA'YSMAN.. 4. 


DEA 


— Le ent bra, Te 
ce of light. Dryden. 
DAYLABOUR. K. | fey 8 Labour 
by 


Mit: ts 


the day. 
DAYLA'BOURER. from labour One 
that works by the — l 2 72 


Tbe — 
Or A taper, ' Knolles. Newton. 


DA'YLILY. /. . The fame with af * 
{day and man. An old 


DA'YSPRING../. ſe 2. day and ſpring-] / The 


word for umpire. 
riſe of the da 


DAVETAR: 4 [day and a far. ] The mom- 


e ee. 
ba TIE. ſ. [do and N The time _ 
in which there is — to night. Bacon. 


impoſed by the day; daylabour. \ Fairfax. 
2 0 "DAZE. v. 2. [ vper, Saxon. ] To over- 
power with lig be.! 14% 
DAZIED. a» "Beſorinkled with daifies. 
To DA'ZZLE. v. 4. To overpower with 
lig ht. 9 Dawies. 


To BA ZzLE. . n. To n with 
li cht. Bacon. 


DEACON. ſe [di Latin.} 


1. One of t ws Sager. el San. 


2. [In Scotland. An overſeer of the po. 


he maſter of an incorporated company. 

D AcON Ess. . from 2 A female 
officer in the ancient church. 

DE"ACONRY. . from deacon.] The 

DE'ACONSHIP, 3 office or eren _ 4 

deacon. 8 


DEAD. a. [dead, l r : 
1. Deprived of life; exanimated. Hale. x 


2+ Without life; inanimate. 
— Imirating death; ſenſeleſs; —. 
4. Unactive; motionleſs. 

5. Empty; vacant. 


6. Uſcieſs ; 3 unprofitable, . | Drove 
7. Dull; gloomy; unemployed. — 
* 8. Still; obſcure. 7G 34 H. ard. 


9. Having no reſemblance of life. den. 

10. Obtuſe; dull; not ſpri 4 es 

11. Dull; ige not — Alle. 
12. Taſteleſs; vapid; ſpiritleſs. 
13. Uninhabited. | Arbuthnet. 
14. Without the power of vegetation. 

Y, Mo n Lying under the power 


The DEAD. , Dead men. Smith. 
DEAD. . Time in which there is remarkable 
ſti or gloom; as at midwinter, and mid- 
ni ight. , South. Dryden. 
To DEAD. Vs ts [from the l To loſe 
To DEAD. F<. 


Je DE'ADEN. & ®* 4 


1. To deprive of any kind of fares or ſen- 
ſation. _ Bacone 


© 2+ To make vapid, or ſpiritleſs. Bacon." 


DEAD-DOING. particip. a. {dead-and 4e. 


* killing; i 


Drap⸗ 


Fair . De. 


= 


„ DEAD RECKONING. ſe Le ſeaterm.} That 
eſtimation. or. conjeure Which the ſeamen 


DEA 


DRAD-UEFT. ſ. -f dead and Hepelefs 
— At fl Hoare. DB 
DB- F. 4. [ftow 72. 0 
1. Deſtructive; mortal; 
2. 4 implacable. 
DEADLY. ad, | 
be In'4 manner reſembling the dead. Dryden. 
2 —— wh a 
DEADNESS: | 3 | 
/ >» Fuigidity.z want of \ ae. 
. Rogers. 
5: Woah of he vi n ne; 


den. Lee. 


＋. 2 the ſame with 


mae of the place where à ſhip is, by keep- 
B 2 f De ante 


2 Dutch] 5 
ſenſe of bearing. Heller. 
— or f the power of Hearing Dry- 


q Pe hear Dry 
— To deprive of the power of 


Donne. 


75 „Dr AFEN. v. g. [from deaf. 1 ys deprive 


. of the of hearing. "100 
DE'AFBY. ad. from deaf! 5 
1. Without fenſe of ſounds. 


2. Obſcu I — Ty 
DEAFNESS. + 1 5 
1 W. power of 3 want of 

. ſanle of 5 of te "— Helder. 

2. Unwillingneſs to bear. King Charles. 
8 hk {dels naw jy rares 

Part. 0 N Hooker, 

= Quantity; degree, more or leſs, 
Eb W . Ben o. Fairfax. 


2 The artor practice of deating catde. Sift. 


2. % Dutch.] Firwood j the wood of 


"lam ar pines. _ 
To DEAL. Vs As [deelen, Dutch. } 
jp hn diſtribute ; to diſpoſe to different per- 


Tickell. 
25 To ſcatter z to throw. about. Dryden. 
3. Togive gradually, to one aſter another. Sey. 
To DEAL. Us Me. 
1. To traffick; to tranſa@ bufineſsz to trade. 
Decay of Piety. 
2. Tesa between, two 3 was — 


Bacon, 


* To act in any manner. 
7 DEA by. To treat well or ill. Locke. 
To DIA mm. To hape to do with; to 
de engaged in; to practiſe. Arterbary, 
7. To DAL with. To treat in any man- 
ner; to uſe well or ill. 
has To DIAL n. To - contend with. 


oro, 
To DEA'LBATE. v. a. [dealbo, Latin. "To 


whiten; to bleach. 


DEALBA'TION. 7 — Leun. The 


1 


Dryden 
Rquours; loſs of ſpirit. Mort . 


South. py wy | 


rl 


2 — OR 


r 


DEAMBULATTION. kalen, ee 14. 
— {: fd | } 


DEAMBULATORY. a. [deambaley Latin] 
Relating to the practice of wallcing abroad. 
DEAN. /. — Latin ; doyen, F J 

3 dignitary of — 
DEANERY. þ from dean. ＋ 
2. The office of a dean. 
2. The revenue of a dean. Swift. 
3. The houſe of a denn. Shak 1 


; DE ANSHIP. h [from dean] The office 
a dean 


, rank 
DEAR, a. ſdeon, — 
1. Beloved z favourite; this: Al. 
2. Valuable; of a high price; coſtly. Pope. 
3. Scarce; not plentiful; a5, a dear year. 
4. Sad; hateful; grievous. / Sbale * 
DEAR. +» A wordof 1 


DE'ARBOUGHT. a. {dear 2 Rer. 
chaſed at a high price. oſcummor., 

DEARLING. /. J. [now written darling.) Fa- 
vourite. Spenſer, 

DEARLY. 44d. Flood dear.] | 
1. With great fondneſs. Motten. 


I * At = high price. Bacon. 
0 EA N. V. -” _ Saxon. T6 


' DE'ARNESS. 1 [from dear. ] 
1. Fondneſs ; kindneſs ; love. Subs | 
2. Searcity ; hig h price. 5 . 

DE'ARNLY. gs {veopn, Sers. Secretly ; 

. privately ; unſeen, =o fe Spenſers 

DEARTH. he. from dear. Pe 
1. Scarcity which makes food dear. Bacon. 
2. Want; need; famine. Sbaleſpeare. 
. Barrenneſs; ſterilit )). Dryden, 

To DEARTI'CULATE. v. 4. [de and arti- 
eulus, Lat.] To disjoint; 33 Di. 


DEATH. [dead, Saxon, : 
1. The extin&ion of life, Hebrevor. 
2. Mortality; deſtruction. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The — the dead. Sbateſpcare. 
4. The manner of dying. Emekiel, 


— image of anne by a 


Shakeſpeare. 

ee the at dt deſtroying life un- 
1 lawfully. Bacon. 
7. Cauſe of death. Ring. 
8. Deſtroyer. 4 — 

9. [In b eat 

9. [In poetry. ] The CI ings 
10. 10. {I theology. ] Damnation; eternal tor- 
Church Catechiſm. 
DEATHBED. ; [death and bed.] The bed 
to which a man is confined by oval _— 
If! » 


DE'ATH- 


65 DEATHAKE. 4. {death and Jike.] Refer 
© DEATH's DOOR. J [death and 3 2 1 EBEL. 


 DEBA'SEMENT. / + [from dibaſe. ] The a@ 2. One that owes — 
Audi 
. DEBA' SER. | kom _ that dabe DECACU'MINATED. a. ¶ decacuminatus, 


DE R DE C 


4 — b and Full of ſobnces others 06 imtemmperance of lowdnth, u 

DF ſlau —— ive; r eee e gs ar he bow debaneh.} The 
8. ce of ex 

| DEATHLES: * , B te, ; DEBAUCHMENT. þ [from debauch. 


6ꝙ— or riiatingy at, 


4. Id Latin. 
7 DEBELLATE, a rs, to _ 


bling death; ſtill. 


near ap proach to death. 


- DFATHSMAN. death and man. — come in war. Bacon, 
tioner ; hangman 4 — — 2 DEBELLA'TION. h {from dib ellatio, Lat.] 
l DEATHWATCH. / 8. and watch. — The act of conquering in war. 


An inſect that makes a 


— 9 DEBE'NTURE. . [debentwr, Latin, from 
—  Kitiouſly imagined to | 


44. A wrt „e 
. 


— 


claimed. 
. Te DEAURATE. 9. 4. Ide, Lat.] To 'DE'BILE. 4. {debifis, Lats] Weale ; 


gild, or cover with gold. id ; faint. Shake 


NOREEN: . {from me. The To D BILITATE. v. 4. {debilito, 21 1 


act of g To weaken; to make faint; to enſeeble. Bro, 


a ding. 
DEBACCHA'TION. debaccbatio, Latin. DEBILITA'TION. | [from debilitatio, Lat. 
A raging; a — [ ] de act of 1 ] 


x To DEBAR. V. 4. [from bar.] To 2 DBBI LIT. . Lale Latin. ] Weakneſs; 
do preclude. . feebleneſfs ; 3 faintneſs.; - Sidney» 
To DEBA'RB. v. a. {from de end DEBONA'IR. 8. ——— Fr.] Elegant; 


Latin. ] To deprive of his beard. Civil; well 


E DEBA RK. v. 4. [debarguery Fr.] To diſ- DEBONATRLY, ad. ad. \ from — ble! 


embark ; to leave the ſhip. | gantly, 
To DBA SE. V. A. from baſe. ] - DERT. he (Auen, Latin. J 
i To reduce from a higher 16 a lower Gate; 1. That which one man owes to anether, 
7 to degrade. . Locke. D " 
2. To make mean; to cruſh into meanneſs ;- 2. That which any one is obliged to do or 
to lower; to impair. Hooker, ſuffer. Te Shatefpeare, 
3. To fink; to vitiate with -meemeſs; to DE'BTED. Particip. nun Indebted ; 
make vile or vulgar. Addiſon. obliged to. 85 . 


4+ To adulterate; to leſſen in value by E DEBTOR. Jo [ debitor, Latin. ] 
admixtures Hale. 1. He that owes ſomething to another. Swifts 
of debaſing or degra 


. Gov. of the Ton n 


he that adulterates; he degrades any Lat. ] Having the top or point cut off. Dic. 
. thing. DE'CADE..ſ. d, Greek; decas, wy The 
DEBATABLE, as 4 dabate.] Diſputable; 5 ſum of ten. older. 
DEBA'TE. /. [debate, French. . fall. FY 1 222 
1. poor diſpute ; 0 eee Locke ' DECAGON, 2 = Nina, ten, and 11 
2. ua A Conteſt. ens Corner. plain figure geometry of 
To DEBATE. D. d. ¶ debatre, French. To ſades. mY ” 2 


controvert ; to diſpute; w-conaſt. Clarendon. DECALOGUE. J. UN Greek. ] The 


To DEBA TE. u. n. | ten commandments 
1. To deliberate. - Shakeſpeare. N 


2. To diſpute. Tater 1 DEC Mp. — amper, F 
1 | At ler. 99 „ Va ts . 
DEBA'TEFUL, as {from debate. ] the camp; to move off. A ty 1 wy tut 


= Of perſons. ] 'QuarreHſome; contentious. ' DECA'MPMENT. f Amp 
Conteſted ; tin. > — | of ſhifting the 4 [from * . 


DEBA'TEMENT. þ {from 44 Come To DEC ANT. V. d. [deranter, Fr.] To 
controverſy. e — off gently by inclination. Boyle 

"DEBA'TER. /. {from debate.) A diſputant ; - DECANTA'TION. . [decantation, Tr.] 4 
a controvertiſt. a@ of decanting 

n Us 6. r ee French. J "DECA'NTER. 7 [from decarrt. * A glas veſ- 

4 0 Oo 


ſe] made for pouring off liquor clear 
2+ To corrupt 8 lewdneſs, Shots ſpore "To DECAPITATE. v. a. [drcapito, Lat.] 
er To behead. 


AVCH, = A fi CAT. . . . 
— 3 EO N To DE v. 4 n eg. 


collence; to decline. Clarendon. 
DEBAUCHEE. . from deſoauche, French.) DECA'Y. . 8 de 
A lecher; 3 g my IG. { fda fate of . 


oa. dehaueb.] One who en Jonſon. 
+ from J | „ 42 


V. * 


DEC 
47 The effect of diminution the marks of 


„ 8 Locke... 
3, Declenſion from proſperity. - + Leviticus. 
587 ER. /. {from decays] : Thar; which 
cauſes decay. | Shakeſpeare. 
* DECE'ASE. 1 4a is, Latin. Death; de- 
parture from Ii Hooker. - 
"To DECEASE-,v. 1. land L Latin. Todie; 
to depart from life. | 


5 Fraud ; Mey rg, Job. 
ce. 


| « Stratagem 3 Shakeſpeare. 
- DEGEATFUL. 4. Tes, and full. 1 eng 
-lent; full of deceit. 


- DECETTFULLY, ad. [from deceitful, — 3 


dulently. 


otton. 


| DECETTFULNESS. /. I from deceitful. ul. Ten- 


dency to deceive. Matthew. 


| DECETVABLE. a+, [from deceive. ] 


f th 1. Subject to fraud; expoſed Wee 7 
| Miltan. 


= . Dis poſed — errour; deceitful, Bac. 
' DECETVABLENESS. . [from deceivable.] 
. _ Liableneſs to be deceived, Gove of the Tongue. 

_ To NECE IVE. v. 4 Latin.] 
1. To cauſe to m to he e 


Loc te. 
2. To delude by ſtratagem. 


yo = To cut off from expectation. Knollen. | 


4. To mock; to fail. Dryden. 

'DECETVER. L. [from deceive.] One that 

leads another into errour. - FSouth. 
DECE'MBER. he December, Lat. The laſt 
month of the year. Sbaleſpeare. 
. DECE'MPEDAL. 4. [ from decempeda, Lat.] 

Having ten feet in length. 
DECEMVIRNATE. ah 
he dignity and office of the ten governours 
of Rome. 
- DECENCE. 


-DECENCY. 4 Ka rreseh.] 


1. l of form; proper formality ; 


becoming ceremony. Spratt. 

EN 2 character; propriety. South. 
\Þ Modeſty ; not ribaldry ; not obſcenity. Ro. 
'DECE'N NIAL. a. [from decennium, Latin.] 
What continues ſor the yp of ten years. 


' DECENNO'VAL, decem and novem, 
" DECENNO'VARY, bh Relating to the 
number nineteen. Holger. 


"DECENT. a. [decens, Latin.) Becoming; 
3 ſuitable. D . 
DIA [from decent. 


2. Wi out immodeſty- Dryden en. 
DECEPTIBILITY. þ [from deceit. Liable- 
neſs to be deceiyed,. lawnville. 


DECE'PTIBLE.. 2. [from, deceit. ] Liable to 


be deceived. Brown. 
DECEPTION. ＋. C deceptio, Latin. ] 6 


. The act or, means of deceiving 3 cheat; 


South. 
2. The ſtate of being deceived... Milton. 
PECEPTIOUS, 6: Lim delt. Deccitful 


: Shakeſpeare _ 


w 
+ * © 


1:5 6 One who 


1. In a proper n e able beha- | 


/ 


r 


DECE'PTIVE. 4. [from deceit, . Having the 
DE — | an {om deceit. Containing | 
* „ as 
means of deceit. ] 
DECE'RPT. 4. ere Latin J Plucked 
taken o 


away; 
DECERPTIBLE; « | dec Latin 

may Apis Soong Ie [ "_ J That 
DECERPTION. þ [from decay.) The a& 


of plucking away, or taking 
 DECERTA'TION. 7 ¶ decertatio, Latin.] A 
- — a 1 ing; a diſpute. 

ECE'SSION. /. Lat.] A departure, 
. To DECHA'R . pr ro Wa Fr.] To 
counteradt bee to diſinchant. 
To DECTDE. Vs d. decido, Lat.] 

1. To fix the event of; to determine. Dry, 

2. To determine a queſtionor diſpute. Glanv, 
_ DE'CIDENCE. /. ſe: ecido, Latin.] 

1. The quality of being ſhed, ale falling off, 

as any, in autumn. 


2. The act of falling away. Brown, 
DECLIDER. he — m decide. 
1. One who rmines cauſes, Watts, 


ifies quarrels, | 
3. One who ſettles an event. 
DECT DVOUs. a. [deciduus, Lat.] Falling as 
leaves in autumn; not perennial. Quincy. 
DECIDUOUSNESS. . [from deciduous.] 
Aptneſs to fall, 
DE'CIMAL. 2. [decimus, Latin.] Numbered 
by ten; divided into tenths, Locke, 
To DE'CIMATE. v. a. Rs, Lat.] To 
tithe; to take the tenth. 
DECIMATION. J. [from decimate. ] 


1. A tithing; a ſelection of every tenth. 
— is Latin. 


2. A ſelection by lot of every tenth ſoldier 

for puniſhment. = IP 
To DECI'PHER. v. a. [dechiffrer, F — 

1+ To explain that which is written in want 


Sidney. 
2. To write out; to mark down in charac- 
ders. South. 


3. Toſtamp; to characteriſe; to mark. Shak. 

4. To unfold ; to unravel. - 
DECI'PHERER, q. [from a ] One wha 

explains writings in c | 
DECT'SION. /. [from 2 ; 

Is — * of a — At Wood ward. 

2. Determination of an event. Shakeſpeare. 
DECISIVE. a, [| from decide.) 

1. Having the power of determining any 

difference, ers. 

" Having the power of ſettling any event. 

3- Poſitive ; dogmatical. _, 

DECI'SIVELY. ad. ¶ frm deciſive.) In 2 
* . NESS. | bt. 

ECLSIVENESS. rom deri ve. 

1. The power of terminating any 33 

or ſettling an event. h 

2+ Poſitiveneſs ; dogmaticalneſs. 
DECTSORY. 4. [from decide. Able to de · 

termine or decide. 
(Ts DECK. Vs As [ decken, Dutch, ] 


1. To cover; to oyerſpread. Milton. 
2+ To dreſs ;, to array. See, 
3» 


SS © cm — 


\-  barangu y 
DECLAMA'TOR. ſ. [Latin.] A bg 


DEC 
Re 1 þ x - * 


an 
DECK. .. from the verb.] 

Dec oor of a ſhip. 

„ Rags RY 


3 Privre 


-] A dreſſer; a coverer. 


oy To DECLA nn, Latin. 2 To 


. © harangue;z to — to * — | 
DECLATMER. 2 from diclains "Ons ako... 


mais (| intent to move the paſ- 
ſions. 0 
DECLAMACTION. . [declamatio, Latin. 


| — addrefled to the Jn boi 


Ta hor. 
an orator. 
DECLA'MATORY. 4. [ d:clamatorins, Lat.] 
e eee 
Wotton. 
2. 2. Appealing do the paſſions. 


of proof or illuſtration. Brown, 


PECLARA'TION. /. [from declare. ] 


1. A proclamation or affirmation ; * 

2. An explanation of ſomething doubtful. 

3- En law. ] Declaration is the ſhewing forth 

of an action perſonal in any ſuit, though it 

is uſed ſometimes for real actions. Copel. 
DECLA'RATIVE, 4s [from declare. ] x 


= Making declaration; explanatory. Grew. _ 
- Making proclamation. Swift. 


DECLA'RATORILY. ad. | from declaratory. 
Jn form of a declaration; not * 
roco. 


' PECLA'RATORY. . Hm ee 


1. Affirmative; expreſſive; explanatory. Til. 
2. Not enacting a new law, but explaining 
the law as it ſtands. 

Fo DECLARE. v. a. [declaro, Latin, ] 


To clear; to free obſcurity. Boyle. 
2 To make known z to tell evidently and 
openly. Dryden. 
3. To publiſh ; to x Chronicles, 


4. To ſhew in open view. Addiſon. 
To DECLA' RE. v. 1. To make a W 
lor . 
. DECLAREMENT. . [from declare. Pit. 
covery; declaration; teſtimony. Brown. 
DrcLARER. < [from declare.) One that 
makes any known. 
DECLE'NSION. y. ¶ declinatio, Latin. ] 
1. Tendency from a greater te a leſs degree of 
excellence. . South, 
2. Declination 3 deſcent. Burnet. 


3 Inflexion; manner of changing nouns. þ. 


Clar he. 
DECLI'NABLE.. a. [from decline. ] nay 
variety of terminations. . | 
DECLINA'TION. , [ declinatio, Latin] 
Fang ; cane from f btw a worſe 


2 The ef bending down. - 2 


2. Variation from rdtirade; oblique motion 
obliguity, Fine l os Beniley, 


- Ben Jonſon. 
regularly on each 
Grew. 


Dryden. * 
| DECLA'RABLE. a. [from declare. Capable 


DEC 


4. Variation from F fixed point. 


5. [In navigation.] The variation of the 
. needle from the true meridia of any place to 

6. [In aſtronomy.) The declination of 145 
e call its ſhorteſt diſtance from the 


| — 

7. lin grammar. The bechabin or infleQion 
of a noun through its _ terminations. 

DECLINA'TOR. J. [from decline.} An 

DECLINATORY. 1 in dialing. 

Chambers. 


1. To lean downw 
2. To deviate; to run into obliquities. Exod. 
3. To ſhun; to avoid to do any thing. 
4+ To fink ; to be impaired ; to decay. Denb. 
To DECLINE. Us 4. 
1. To bend 5 to bring down. Spen. 
2. To ſhun; to.avoid 3 wo: af to be cau- 


To DECLINE. v. —.— 2 


tious of. Clarendon. 
3+ To modify a word by various terminations. 


DECLINE. . The ſtate of 3 me — 
worſt ; diminution; decay. 


| DECLUIVITY. 4. Ae —— . 
or obliquity reckoned down 


deſcent ; the contrary to acclivity. Ho 

DECLYVOUS. a, [ declivis, Latin.] Gradually 
deſcending ; not precipitous. .. - 

To DECO CT. v. a. [ decoguo, decoctum, Latin. 
1. To prepare by boiling for any uſe; to di- 
geſt in hot water. 

2. To digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach. Dip. 
3+ To boil in water. Bacon. 
4+ To boil up to a conſiſtence. Shakeſpeare. 

DECO'CTIBLE. 2. ¶ from dero#.] That en 
may be boiled, or prepared by boili 

DECO CTION. /. ¶ decottum, Latin. ] 

1. The act of boiling-any thing. Bacon. 
2+ A preparation made by boiling in water. 
Ben Jonſon. 

8 — from decocrt.] A ſubſtance 

drawn ion. 

DECOLLA'TION. ſ. [decollatio, Latin.] The 
—. of beheading 1 rotun. 
ECOMPO'SITE. 4. compeſitur, Latin. 
5 Compounded A de | — 
ECOMPOSTTION ecompoſitus, Latin. 

The act of compounding — — 
pounded. Boyle. 

To DECOMPO'UND. Vs 4. [ decompono, Lat.] 
1. To compoſe of things already compounded, 


Boyle. Newton, 
2. To te things 222 4&7 
DECOMPO'UND. a. [ from the verb.] Com- 


mou e words already compounded. 


Boy cu 
DE'CORAMENT, [ [from decorate. Orna- 


ment. 
To DE'CORATE. v. 4. [decore, Latin.] To 


adorn ; to embelliſn; to beautify. 
DECORA'TION. . "_ g * 

ment; added 3 Dryden. 

DECO'RQUS, as dera, Latin.] Does 
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To DECORTICATE. » Vo 4. Amte, Latin.] 

To tiveſt of the bark or h Arburbnot. ' 
DECORTICA'TION. /. 
- The act of ſtripping ark or huſk. 


. DECO'RUM. I. Ladin. Decency ; behaviour 


. 


; 


to hcentiouſnets ; 3 4 Votton. * 


DECO V. u. 4. from key, Dutch, a cage. ] 
To lure into a cage; to . e. 
DECO'Y. g. Allurement to m 
- DECO'YDUCK. þ A duck chat ſures others. 
Mortimer. 
7 DECREASE, . n. [deereſco, oy 
1. To grow leſs; to be diminiſhed, Eeclus. 
. To wain, as the moon. 


To DECRE'ASE. v. «. To make leſs; to di- 


miniſh. 


1. The ſtate of growing leſs; decay. Prior. 
2. The wain of the moon. _ 


% DECREE. v. n. ¶ decretum, Latin. 


meke an edict; To appoint by edict. ww 
To DECREE, v. 4. To doom or aſſign by 42 


&ecree. . 
. DECREE. / [dere Latin] © 
4» An edict; a law. . n. 


— A determination of a ſuit. 


2. An eſtabliſhed rule. 
"CREMENT. /. [decrementem, Latin. ] De- 
creaſe ; the tate — growing leſs; the quantity 


. loſt by decrea Brown. 


- DECREPIT. a. [decrepitus, Latin. ] Waſted 
and worn out ef age. . Raleigh. Addiſon, 


7 DECREPITATE. v. . { decrepo, Latin, ] 


To calcine ſalt till it has ceaſed to crackle in 


Brown. - 


the fire. | 
' DECREPITA'TION. 8 decrepitate.] D 
The „* noiſe 


fire. 
 DEGREPITNESS, . [from N. 
DECRE'PITUDE. laſt Rage of decay; the 
laſt effects of old age. | Bentley. 


- DECRE'SCENT.. #. {from drereſcegs, Latin. 


Growing leſs. 
DECRETAL. a. [deer erum, Latin. ] Appertain- 
ing to a decree; containing a decree. Ayliffe. 
N fromm the adjective.] 


book of decrees or ediets. * 
; * a collection Throm the 5 g decrees. 


'DE'CRETIST. J. er.] One that 
F 22 

DaF rohr. 1. Ffrom decree. ] 
Judicial; definitive. We N 


2. Critical ; definitive. 1 
DECR AL. . [from — don 
ſore; IA — En 
Bo DECRY”, v. a. 
do 7 clamorouſſy; to clamour againſt. D 
-DEC U'MBENCE. e „ Latin] The 
1 5g pende of lying down; Ws 


- pdſture- Brown 
2 —— URE. Ef. [from decumbo, Latin. ] 
+ he time-at which a man takes to his 
- 404 Liſeaſe. 
Se 4ftrdlogy.] A ſcheme ef the heavens | 
fer chat time, by ** Pro- 


Ray. | 


{from decortiate. ] 


| To DECU'SSATE. w. 4. . [eſs Lain, J To 


1 DEDE.CORATE. ». a. Lade, Lain 


6x Daniel. Newton, . 
DECREASE. /. [from the verb.] 


r 


ier, Fr.] Don; 


| DEE 
bene ee or dah sage 


he. 
*"DE'CUPLE. as 7 us, Latin. Tea 
' DECU'RION:+ . (cis de A — 
mander over ten. 1 
DECU*RSION. /. 63 Latin.] The 
of running do Ir 
DECURTA'TION. J. {deenreatio, Latin. } The 
act of cutting ſhort. 


interſect at acute angles 


DECUSSA”TION. . [from from decuſſa 10. e h 
pew 4 of i om at 2 


To diſgrace; to bring a reproach u 
DEDECOR A'TION . [from dedecorate.] The 
act of diſgracing. 
DEDECOROUS. 2. ¶ dedecus, Latin. ] Di, 
graceſul; reproachful. 
DEDENTTTION. { [de and dentitio, Latin, ] 
Loſs or ſhedding of the teeth. Brown, 
To DEDICATE. v. Bs —_ Latin. } 
1. To devote to ſome divine power. Numbers, 
2. To appropriate folemnly to any perſon or 
purpoſe, Clarendon, 
3. To inſcribe to a Peachon, 
DEDICATE. a 6 Jn the verb..] Conſecrate; 
devote; dedic Spelman, 
DEDICA'TION, . C dedicatio, Latin. ] 


I. dry”. — bei or pur 
poſe; conſecration. : 2 
2. A ſervile addreſs to a patron. Pope. 
DEDICA'TOR. / [from dedicate.] One who 
inſcribes his work to a patron with _ 

P 


3 
DEDU'CEMENT. Ir Cm e. The thing 
deducey 3 poſition. Dryden, 
DEDUCIBLE. 4. * deduce. ] ColleQible 
by reaſon. Brown. South, 
DEDU'CIVE. . [from 1 Performing 


the act of deduQion. 
1. To ſubkruct; to N is 


» 


2. To ſeparate 3 to Fr 
DEDU'CTION. N Wie, un. 

4. 

2. That which is _— 
DEDU'CTIVE. #, from dedu#.] Des 
DEDU'CTIVELY. . 6 2558 

C by iregular-deduCtion. 
DEED. /. kene, wo, Seen] 


1. Action, whether I or bad. 
% Exploit ; performance 
Yo Power of a Alon ageney. | 
Ad &claratory of an — 


5. Was 


Sx — Tb 8 
LESS. Co 
2 — * particip. dent or — 7 
. to conclude 1 

a" Booker 


"ik k EVE -4 J4 A judge: 
DEEP. . [peep Saxon, } 
1. Having length d Ward. 
2. not Sy 
4 Meatured from the furface downmard 3 v, 
1 1 great a8, od 
n 
mg Dt 


5+ Far from the outer part» den. 
G Nat lupertitial; net 3 Lacie. 
. ; rating. | Locke 


"i 8 ſolemmm. ö 
10. Dark coloured. 
11. tv 


12 Bob x 10 4 3 
DEEP. 4 11 — 7 1 V4 
be T the main. aller. 


2. The = ſalemn or ill — Shobepeare. 


To DEREN. v. 4. [from 
x To make make Jorp; to ink fe lo 2 the for 
face. 


2. To darken; t cloud 1 
3+ To malte fad. or. gloom 


loomy. Pope. 
DEEPMOU"THED. Lo 122 and. moat b. J Hav 
ng a hoarſe and loud noiſe. 


DEEPMU'SING. . ff and. * Dr. 

templative; 3 loft i in, F = 
DE'EPLY. ad. [from d 5 2 

1. To a ae below bes 

, oa ex 


2. Wich great wr or 5 

2. Mark, Dome. 
4 With a —.— todarkneſsof colour. Boyle. 
$« In a high degree. Bacon, 
DEEPNESS. f. from de-] Entrance far be- 
low the ſurface ; profumdity; depth. Kno/les. 


DEER. 4 [neop, Saxon] That cliſs-of ail 
mals which is far veniſon. — 9 
To pong CE. Vs fs ire, French. 


[4 
DEF A EPACEMENT, en bY 


inu . 
DEFA'CER, /. {. Them deface.] beer Ms. 
dre. 


ö on ; W 
EPATLANCE. þ ene —— Fail. 
Ti DEFA'LCATE; : La — 
0 8 1. a. | defalquer French. 
To cut off ; to lop ; do 8 ] 
DEFALCA'TION, 2 [from Aale. Dimi- 
nution; amputat Addi ſon 
DEFA'MATORY. . a. [from wr” Mee Calum. 
Lion; N ious; 
Government 23575 


7: DEFAME, V. . 2 


1 
. 
- 


Newton. 


- DEFEASANCE. {. 1 6 [4 


Peacham. 


DEF 


males infamous z in cenſuse falſely in publiek 3 
derbe of honour; to diſhonoar-y. gern. 
; Da of Pia. 
DEFAME. j, [Fram the neck] Due 3 
{1monour 
——— hee. of Tongues 
9 Vs fs Lauer Latin. 1 
we ' 


DEFATICA'TION. 1. lane . 1 


A'ULT. /. [defant French. 
e , which we ought to 03 
negleR.. a 
2. Crime; flue; "fault F Kg. 
RWK gn X 
| 3 on-a E : 
4 aſſi Cotoei. 


French-] 
1. The . of or abrogating any 
contract. * 


2. Defeaſonce | isa . n; 
which performed by the —_ hr” a is 
_ diſabled. - Comet. 


3. The writing in which err, 
e 
4. A defeats c 


neg 1 ot; 


That which-may be pv" BA Davies 
DEFEAT. þ 7p aire, F md. 
1. The overthrom of an army. | Addiſon. 


2. Act of deſtruction — . 
To DEFE AT. Vide.” 5 


Man 38 
2. To mme, Mile. 
3. To aboli like „ 
DEFE'ATU Qt: {from de and me 1 
Change of feature; alteration of countenance, 
Sbal Paare. 
| To DpETECATR. as [defence, Latin, Jaad 
e& 1, To purge; to purity. to cleanſe. 
2. To Tr of cn ran Noxious 
mixture. 18 
DEFECATE. ——— the verb.] Pu 
from lees or foul ere 
DEFECA'TION., or _ Latin. ] Puri- 
- fication. arvey. 
DEFECT. 4. 9140 
1. Want; 2 of rae Ol neceſſary. 
f Davies. 
* - Failing 3 want, $he * 
3 miſtake ; error. Holde. 


DT 2 z a failure. 
To DEFECT. v. n. To be deficient... + urns 


DEFECTIBFYLIPY.. J. —1 ns ITE Tha 
ſtate of faili 
DEFECTIBLE.'a } as Tfrom defect. ] — 
- deficient, Hale. 
DEFECTION. un 15-1 
„ Want; 3 f 


2. — Ba —_ apoſtacy. Aalags. 
3. An abandoning of a King, or a fate re· 


volt. 
DEFE'CTIVE. a. ¶ from Sinz, Latin } 
. Fult of defects; imperfect; not ſoffleient. 
Locle. Arbuthnet. Adden. 


2+ Faulty ; 


| DEFECTIVE or d 


- 2. Faulty; vicious ;-blamadle. - © Addiſon. 
Nouns. In gram. 
mar. ] Indeclinable nouns, or ſuch as Ws 


number, or ſome particular caſe. - 
DEFECTIVE Verb. [In grammar. J. 4 verb 


.. which wants ſome of its tenſes. 


| DEFECTIVENESS. 1 [fromdefeive;] We 2 
| DEFENCE: "0 [arferfo 


uard; protection; a, b Faches. 
2. Vindication; juſtification ; apology. As. 
3» Prohibition. 1 131 Fl. 
4 Reſiſtance. Ae 5 
5. [In law.] The defendant $ reply after de- 
- claration produced. 
6. The part that flanks 
another work, + INLO 
DEFE'N CELESS. 4. [from d, en ; 
1. Naked; unarmed ; . Milton. 
2. impotent. ; Fan 
To DEFEND. v. a. 2 Latin. J 
> e eee ez to Pg; to 


- ſupport. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. To "rindicate to uphold; to _—y to 
maintain. 5 Soi 

15 To fortify; to n Dry Ms 


+72 o prohibit ; to forbids Milton. Wet 
o maintain a ys or cauſe. 
de defended. "PR 


 DEFE'NDANT, a. —_ defends, Latin.) De- 


fenfive ; ſit for defente. — Shakeſpeare. 
DEFENDANT. j [from the adjective. 
. He that defends againſt the aſſailants. H/ik. 
2. [In law. ]The perſon accuſed ee ana 
DEFENDER. from defend. 
1. One that defends; a champion. - Sbabeſ. 
2. An aſſerter; a vindicator. Soutb. 
In law.] An advocate. 1 
DEFE SATIVE. /. | from: defence. 
1. Guard; . 1 Brown. 
| 2: {Ia ſurgery. A bandage, plaſter, or the 
nike. 
DEFENSIBLE. a. {from defence. 
1. That may be defended. Bacon. 


2. Juſtifiablez' right ; capable of vindication. 


DEFENSIVE. a. f, French. 
45 That ſerves or proper ec. 
Ney. 
2. In A Rate or poſture of defence. Milan. 
DEFE'NSIVE. /. [from _ e! 
1 Safeguard. Bacon. 
2. State of defence. Clarendon. 
DEFE'NSIVELY. ad. [from e. In a 
defenſive manner. 
DEFENST. part. paſſe [from defence. ] Defend: 
Fairfax. 


To Drrkk. VI. N. [from differo, Latin. - "© 
| ton. 


1. To put off; to delay to act. 
2. To pay defetence N to another's 
inion. | | 
To FER. v. 4. 
iy To withhold ; to delay, Pepe. 


2+ To refer to; to ata hy judg- 


— Bacon. 


vr 
ER EN 
255 — 1 —. French.) 


- a Addiſon; 
DE FERENT. PE a em, or de ere, 
Latin. ] That carries up and down. Bacon. 


' DE'FERENT. /. 22 * de Thi 
win 


which carries; 
| DEFVANCE. / 

1. A challenge; an __ to fight. Dryd. 
malte any impeachment 


good. 
3. Expreſſion of abhotivger or contempt. 


Deray of Piety, 

DEFICIENCE.. 

DEFICIENCY: I. [from fen, Latin] 
1. Defect; failing; wo, 1” co Spratt, 
2. Want; in leſs than is neceſſary, 

7% © "Arbutbnet, 

DEFICIENT. 4. Fa Latin.] Failing ; 

wanting z, defective. Motten 

DEFITER. J. [from deſi, Fr.] A challenge 
a contemner. : Tillotſon, 

To DEF I'LE: V. 4. [apilan, Saxon. 

1. To make foul or impure ; ; to dirty. Shak, 
+2» To pollute ; to make make "tegally or ritually 

impure. Leviticus. 
3. To corrupt chaſtity; ela Prior. 
4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate. Wake, 

To DEFT LE. v. u. Lafer, French. ] To go 
off file by file. 

DEFTLE. /. La Fr.] A narrow — > 

— 1ſ%n. 

DEFTLEMENT. J. [from dc file] The tate of 
being defiled ; pollution; ; corruption. Milton, 

DEFILER. bo wm defiles)- One that defiles; 


. a corrupter. ' + 4. 
DEFI'N ABLE. a. [from define] 

1. Capable of definition. Dryden. 
2. What may be aſcertained.  _ Burnet, 


To DEFENE. D. d. defi Inio ; Latin] 

1. To give the j to explain a thing 
| by its qualities. ; Sidney. 
2» To circumſcribe ; to mark limits. Newt. 

To DEFINE. V, N. To determine; to — 

acon 

DEFINER. he [from define. J One that _ 

a thing by its qualities. 

DE'F INITE. a. [from definitus, WW 
1. Certain; limited; bounded. Sidneys 

2. Exact; preciſe, 3 Shakeſpeare 

DEF INITE, 7 from the adjective.] Thing 
explained or defined. Ayl ift. 

DE'F INITENESS. /. # (on definite] 

1. Certainty. . _ 

a 8 mn. 

FINTTIO dfanitio, Latin. 
1+ A ſhort PRs ap a ing by its pro- 
| perties. Dryden. 

2. Deciſion ; determination. 

3. In logick. ] The explication of the eſſence 
of a thing by its kind and difference. Berti . 


DEFINITIVE. a. [ definitivus, Latin. ] Deter- 


minate; poſitive ; expreſs. . Worn. 
DEFINITIVELY. ad. [from definitive: * * 


tively ; decifivety ; expreſſy. 95 


12 


99325 2898 py 


kh Wd — thu _ Hd 


— — — — — 


Icons 
yd. 
ment 
pt. 
= 
"1fy. 
1 
ratt. 
ary. 
bnot . 
ling; 
of ten. 


ngerz 
lot ſon. 


Sbal. 
itually 
iticus. 
P rior. 
Wake. 
To go 


aff, . 


its pro- 
7 Dryden- 


fire. + | B 


D E F 
DEFINITIVENESS. / [from definitive. ] De- 


cifiveneſs. | | [ 

DEFLAGR ABILITY. f. [from deflagro, Lat.] 
Combuſtibility. | | Be le. 

DEFLA'GRABLE. a. | from deflagro, Latin, ] 
Having the quality of waſting away wholly in 


le. 


The act or practice of ſetting fire to 2: 

thin in their reparation. zincy. 
To DEFLECT. -4 ne [defleFo, Latin.] To turn 

afide; to deviate from a true courſe. Blackm. 
DEFLE'CTION. þ Era deflefo, Latin. ] 

1. Deviation; the act of turning aſide. Brown. 

2. A turning aſide, or out of the way. 

» [In navigation.] The departure of a ſhip 
m its true courſe, | 

DEFLE'XURE. /. [from deflecto, * A 

bending down; a turning aſide or out of the 


way. 
DEFLORA'TION. /. [defloration, French. ] 
1. The act of deflouring. 


2. A ſelection of that which is moſt valuable. 


| Hale, 
To DEFLO'UR. v. 4. [ deflorer , French. ] 
1. To raviſh; to take away a woman's vir- 
ginity. | Ecclus. 
2. To take away the beauty and "_— 
i Ore 


thing. ay 
DEFLO'URER. ſ. [from deflour.] A raviſher. 


, Addiſon. 
DEFLU'OUS, 4. Ldefluus, Latin. ] 
Is That flows down. : 
2. That falls off” » ; 
DEFLUXION. /. [defluxio, Latin.] The flo 


of humours downwards. ” Bacon, 
DE'FLY. ad. [from deft.] Dexterouſly ; {kil- 
fully. P ly deftly, Spen er. 


DEFOEDA'TION. ſ. [from defedus, Latin. ] 
The act of making filthy; pollution. Bentley. 

DEFO'RCEMENT. /. [from force.] A with- 
holding of lands and tenements by force. 

To DEFO RM. v. a. (deform, Latin. ] 
1. To disfigure ; to ugly. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To diſhonour; to make ungraceful. 

DEFO RM. 2. [deformis, Latin.] Ugly; diſ- 

gured, Spenſer Milton. 

defacing. 

DEFO'RMEDLY. ad. [from deform.] In an 
ugly manner. | 

DEFO'RMEDNESS. /. [from deformed.] Ug- 
lineſs ; unſhapelineſs. | 

DEFO'RMITY. ſ. [deformitas, Latin.] 
1. Uglineſs; ill favouredneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Ridiculouſneſs. Dryden. 
3» Irregularity ; inordinateneſs. K. Charles. 
4+ Diſhonour ; diſgrace, 

DEFO'RSOR. /. [from forcevr, French. ] One 
that overcomes and caſteth out by force. Blount. 

To DEFRA'UD. v. a. [defraudo, Latin.] To 


rob or deprive by wile or trick. Pope. 


DEFRA'UDER. /. [from defraud] A deceiver. 
Te DEFRA'Y.. v. French] To 
0 v. 4. rayer, French. I To 
bear the charges "ana 2 Macs 


DEG 


DEFRA'YER. /, [from defray · ] One that dif+ 
charges expences. ; 
DEFRA'YMENT. /. [from defray.] The pay- 
ment of expences. . | 
DEFT. a. [vepr, Saxon. ] Obſolete, 
1, Neat; handſome; ſpruces 
2. Proper ; fitting. 
3. Ready; dexterous. Dryden, 
1. Neatly ; dexterouſly. | 
2. In a ſkilful manner. Shakeſpeare.” 
ceaſed. | | Hudibras. 
DEFUNCT. /. — the adjective.] One that 
is deceaſed; a 


baleſpeare. 
To DEFY”, v. a. [ defier, French. ] . 
1. To call to combat; to challenge. ar ur 
2. To treat with contempt; to ſlight. Shak. 
DEFY”. /. [from the verb.] A challenge; an 
invitation to fight. Dryden. 
DEFY'ER. ſ. [from defy.] A challenger ; one 
that invites to fight, - South, 
DEGE'NERACY. /. [from degeneratio, Lat.] 
1. Departure from the virtue of our anceſtors, 


2. A forſaking of that which is good. Tillor. 
3. Meanneſs. 


To DEGE'NER ATE. v. n. ¶ degenerer, Fr. 
1. To fall from the virtue of our anceſtors. 
2+ To fall from a more noble to a baſe ſtate, 


Tillotſon. 
5. To fall from its kind; to grow wild or 
aſe, Bacens 


DEGE'NER ATE. a. [from the verb.] 


1. Unlike his anceſtors, Pope. Swift. 
2. Unworthy ; baſe. Milton, 


DEGE'NERATENESS. f. [from degenerate. / 


Degeneracy ; ftate of being grown wild, or out 

of kind, Di 
DEGENERA'TION, /. [from degenerate.] 
- 1+ A deviation from the virtue of one's an- 

ceſtors. 

2. A falling from a more excellent tate to one 

of leſs worth. 

3. The thing changed from its primitive ſtate, 

Browns 

DEGE'NEROUS. 2. Loom degener, Latin. ] 

1. Degenerated; fallen from virtue. 

2. Vile; baſe; infamous; unworthy. South. 
DEGE'NEROUSLY. ad. from degenerous.] 

In a degenerate manner; baſely; meanly. 
DEGLUTTTION. ſ. [deglutition, Fr.] 


act or power of ſwallowing. Arbutbnet 


DEGRADA'TION. f. [degradation, French. 
1. Diſmiſſion from an office or dignity. Ay 
2. Diminution of value. 

3. Degeneracy ; baſeneſs. Scut 


1. To put one down from his degree. 

2. To leſſen; to diminiſh the value of. Milt. 
DEGREE. þ [ degre, F rench.] 

1. Quality; rank; ſtation. Pſalms. 

2+ The ſtate and condition in which a thing 


ead man, or woman. Graunt. . 
'DEFU'NCTION. . [ from 1 Death. 


Addiſon. 


| b, . 
To DEGRA'DE. VU, d. {pany 2 of 
bak. 


p EI 


3. A ſtep or preparation to any thing. Sidney. 
4+ Order of lineage ; deſcent of family. Dry. 
5. The orders or claſſes of the angels. Locke. 
6. Meaſure 3 proportion. - i * 
7. [In geometry.] The three hun and 
fixtieth part of the circumference of 5 8 


8. [In arithmetick.] A degree conſiſts of three 
figures, of three places comprehending units, 
tens, and hundreds. Cocker . . 
9. [In muſick. ] The intervals of ſcunds. Di#. 
10. The vehemence or ſlackneſs of the hot or 
cold quality of a plant, mineral, or other mixt 
body. f | South. 
By DEGREES. ad. Gradually ; by little and 
- hittle, | | Nexoton. 
DEGUSTA'TION. /. [deguftatio, Latin.] A 
taſting. | 


| To DEHORT. Vo As [ debortor, Eatin. ] To diſ. f 


ſuade. Ward. 


DEHORTA'TION. /. [from dehorter, Latin. ] 
Diſſuaſion; a counſelling to the 3 


2 6 Vard. 
DEHORTATORV. a. [from debortor, Lat.] 
Belonging to diſſuaſion. 
DEHORTER. ſ. [from debort.] A diſſuader; 
an adviſer to the contrary. 
DEICIDE. /. [from deus and cædo, Latin, ] 
Death of our blefſed Saviour. Prior. 
To * N v. a. [dejiciv, Latin. ] 
1. 
2. To male to look ſad. 


f Dryden. 
DE 


CT. a. [ dijcfus, Latin.] Caſt down; 
ited ; low. ſpirited. 


DEJE'CTEDLY. ad. [from deje&#.] In a de- 


jected manner; ſadly ; heavily. Bacon. 
DEJE'CTEDNESS. /. Lownels of ſpirits. 
DETECTION. /. [dgye#im, French; from 
jefio, Latin. a N 
1. A lowneſs of ſpirits; melancholy. Rogers. 
2. Weakneſs ; inability. Arbuthnot . 
3 A ſtool, Ray. 
DEJE'CTURE. /. [from deje#.] The excre- 
ments. t 
DEJERA'TION. /. m dejero, Latin.] A 
king of a 2 Aa. oO, f ] 
-DEIFICA'”TION. ſ. ¶ deification, French. ] The 
act of deifying, or making a god, 
DE'IFORM. a. [from deus and forma, Latin. ] 
Of a godlike form. | 
To DETFY. v. a. [deifier, French. ] 
1. To make a god of; to adore as god. S:uth. 
2. To praiſe exceſſively. Bacon. 
To DEIGN. VU, Ns from deigner, French. To 
pouchſafe; to think worthy. * 
To DEIGN. v. a. To grant; to permit. Shak. 
To DETNTEGRATE. v. 4. [from de and in- 
tegro, Latin. ] To diminiſh. 
DEPP AROUS. as 
brings forth a god; the epithet applied to the 
dleſſed Wei a 3 5 X 
DE'ISM. /. [deifme, French. ] The opinion of 
thoſe that only acknowledge one God, without 


the reception of any revealed religion. Dryden. 


DE IST. /. [deifte, French. ] A man who follows 
no particular religion, but only acknowledges 


DEITY. /. I deine, French. ] 


o caſt down; to affli ; to grieve. Shak. * 


Arbuthnat. * 


'DELEGA'TION. /. 
Tdeiparus, Latin.] That 


- 


cke exiſtenee of God. 5 
DE'ISTICAL. a. {from deif.] 
; the hereſy of the iſts. 


Burnet, 


Belonging to 
Matt. 
1. Divinity; the nature and eſſence 


2. A fabulous god. 

3- The ſuppoſed divinity of a heathen 

g 8 ere 
DELACERA'TION, /. [from 4 12 
DELACRYM LTION ſ. [delacrymatid} 

A . 10% Lat. 

The wateriſhneſs of the eygs ] 

weaning from the b Dis. 
DELA'PSED. 3. [delapſus, Latin. ] Bearing or 

falling down. Dig. 
To DELA TE. v. a. [from delatus, Latin, ] To 

carry; to convey ; to accuſe, Bacon, 
DELA'TION. ſ. [delatio, Latin. ] 

1. A carrying; conveyance. 

2. An accuſation; an impeachment. 
DELA'TOR. ſ. [delator, Latin. ] An accuſer 

an informer. Government.of the Tongue, 
To DELA'Y. v. a. [from delayer, French, | 

Is To defer ; to put off. 44. 

2. To hinder; to fruſtrate. Dryden. 
To DELA'Y. v. 2. To ſtop; to ceaſe from ac- 

tion. ! Locke, 
DELA'Y. /[. from the verb. ] 

1. A deferring; procraſtination. Shakeſpeare, 

2. Stay; ſtop. Dryden. 
DELA'YER. /. [from delay. ] One that defers. 
DELE'CT ABLE. as [dele# ilis, Latin, ] Plea- 
DELE'CTABLENESS. ſ. [from dele#able.] 

Delightfulneſs ; pleaſantneſs. 
DELE'CT ABLY. ad. Delightfully ; pleaſantly, 
DELECTA'TION. ſ. [dele#atio, Latin. ] Plea- 

ſure; delight. 4 | 
To DE'LEGATE. v. a. [delego, Latin. ] 
1. To fend away. A 
2. To fend upon an embaſſy. 
3. To intruſt; to commit to another. Taylor, 
4. To appoint judges to a particular cauſe. 


of God, 


Bacon, 


"DE'LEGATE. ſ. {| delegatus, Latin. ] 


1+ A deputy ; a commiſſioner ; a vicar. Tayl. 
2. [In law.] Delegates are perſons delegated 
or appointed by the king's commiſſion to fit, 
upon an appeal to him, in the court of Chan- 


cery. Blount, 
DE'LEGATE. a. [delegatus, Latin. ] 


Deputed. 
Taylor. 
DE'LEGATES [Court F.] A court wherein 
all cauſes of appeal, by way of devolution from 
either of the archbiſhops, are decided. 
[delegatio, Latin] 
1. A ſending away. 7 
2. A putting into commiſſion. 
3. The aſſignment of a debt to another. 
DELENIFTCAL. 2. ¶ de{enificus, Latin. ] Har- 
ing virtue to affuage, or caſe pain. 
To BELE TE. v. 4. [from deleo, Latin.] To 
blot out. 125 Dif. 
-deftru ctive. N US — 


Taylor. 
wherein 


on from 


EL. 


LETION. . [ deletio, Latin. 
25 AR of — or blotting ou 


ſay ; a taſte, 
To DELYBERATE. . &s [ delibero, Latin. 
To think, in order to choice; to heſitate. Ad. 
DELYBERATE. 4. [ deliber atus, Latin. ] 
1. Circumſpe& ; wary; adviſed ; diſcreet. 
2. Slow; tedious; not ſudden. Hooker « 
DELVBER ATELV. ad. from deliberate.] Cir- 
cumſpectly; adviſedly; warily. Dryden. 
DELI'BER ATENESS. /. [from deliberate. ]Cir- 
cumſtR&ionz warineſs ; coolneſs ; caution. 
8 | K. Charles. 
DELIBER A'TION. /. [ deliberatio, _— The 
act of deliberating ; thought in order to choice. 
8 Hammond. 
DELITBERATIVE. æ. ¶ deliberativus, Latin. 
Pertaining to deliberatien; apt to conſider, 
DELTBERATIVE. g. {from the adjective.] 
The diſcourſe in which a queſtion is deli- 


berated. Bacon. 
DELICACY. 8 [ delicateſſe, French. ] ; 
1. Daintineſs; fineneſs in eating. Milton. 


2. Any thing highly pleaſing to the ſenſes. Mili. 
3. Softneſs ; feminine beauty. Sidney. 
4. Nicety; minute accuracy. Dryden. 
5. Neatneſs; elegance of dreſs. 
6. Politeneſs ; gentleneſs of manners. 
To Indulgence; entle treatment. Temple. 
8. Tenderneſs; ſerupulouſneſs; mercifulneſs. 
9. Weakneſs of conſtitution. 
10. Exility; tenuity; ſmallneſs. 
DE'LICATE. 2. ¶ delicat, French. ] | 
1. Fine; not coarſe z conſiſting of ſmall parts. 
| | n, 
2. Beautiful; pleaſing to the eye. | 
3. Nice; pleafing to the taſte; of an agree- 
able flavour. Taylor. 
4. Dainty; deſirous of curious meats. 
5. Choice; ſelect; excellent. 
6. Polite; gentle of manners. 
7. Soft; effeminate; unable to bear hard- 
ſhips. | f Shakeſj cares 
8. Pure; clear. Shakeſpeare. 
DELICATELY. ad. [from delicate. ] 
Is Reautirully, P ope. 
2. 41 not coarſely. 
J» aintil y. LE T. . 
4» Choicely. 2 * 
To Politely. f 
6. Effeminately. ” ö 
DE'LICATENESS. /. [from delicate.] The 
ſtate of being delicate; tenderneſs ; ſoftneſs 
minacy. Deuteronomy. 
rarities; that which is choice and dainty. Xing. 
DELICES, J. pl. {deliciee, Lat.] Pleaſures. Spen. 
DELICIOUS, 4. [delicieux, Fr.] Sweet 3 de- 


DELETERY. 4. DeftruRtive ; deadly. Hudib, 


DEL” 


licate ; that affords delight; agreeable, Pope- 
DELYCIOUSLY. ad. [from delicious. Sweet- 
ly; pleaſantly ; delightfully. Revelations. 


2. A deftrution. Hale. DELVCIOUSNESS. /. [from delicious. ]Detight; 
DELF. from Saxon, to di ] pleaſure ; joy. Taylor. 
DE. © J Lem velpan, Sazon, to dig-]J = DpL1GATION. /. [deligatio, Ladin. J A Pad. 

1. A mine; a quarry». \ | Ray. ing up. / Wiſeman. 

2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware. DELUGHT. ſ. [delice, French. ] 

from Delft in Warr 4 | Smart. 1. Joy; content; ſatisfaction. Sammel. 
DELIBA'TION. ſ. [ delibatio, Latin.]J An eſ- | 2. That which gives delight. Shakeſpeare. 


To DELIGHT. v. 4. [dele&or, Lat.] To pleaſe 5 
to content ; to ſatisfy. Locke. 
To DELTGHT. v. n. To have delight or plea- 
ſure in. | Pſalms. 
DELFGHTFUL. a. [from delight and Ja]. 
Pleaſant ; charming. idney. 
DELYGHTFULLY, ad. Pleaſantly; charming- 
ly; with delight. Milton. 
DELTGHTFULNESS. /. {from delight. ] Plea- 
ſantneſs; comfort; fatisfaftion” Tillotſon. 
DELI'GHTSOME. a. from deligbt. ] Pleaſant; 
delightful. | Grew. 
DELIY GHTSOMELY. ad. f from delightſome.} 
- Pleaſantly ; in a delightful manner, 


J DELIGHTSOMENESS. /. 2 . ] | 
4 


Pleaſantneſs; delightfulneſs. 

To DELTNEATE. v. 4. ¶ delineo, Lats? 
1. To draw the firſt draught of a thing; to 
defign; to ſketch. f e 
2. To paint in colours; to repreſent a true 


likeneſs, | Br 0WNns 
3. To deſcribe. Raleigh. 
DELINEA'”TION, ſ. ¶ delineatia, Latin.] The 
firſt draught of a thing. Mortimer. 
DELINQUENCY. /. ¶ delinguentia, Latin.] A 
fault; failure in duty. Sandys. 


DELINQUENT. y. [from delinguens, Latin. } 
An offender. Ben Fonſon. 
To DELYQUATE. v. n. ¶ deligueo, Latin. To 
melt; to be diſſolved. Cudworth. 
melting; a diſſolving. 
DELT9QUIUM. f Lat. A chymical term.] A 
diſtillation by t rce of fire. , 
DELTYRAMENT. /. [deliramentum, Latin.] A 
doting or fooliſh idle ftory. ier. 
To DELTRATE. Vs Nh, [ deliro, Lat.] To dote ; 


to rave. 


DELIRA'TION. /, [delirati, Latin. ] Ponte 
] 


DELYRIOUS. a. ¶ delirius, Latin.] Lighthead- 

ed; raving; doting. Swift. 
DELTRIUM. ſ. [Latin.] Alienation of mind; 

dotage. \ Arbutbnot. 

To DELI “VER. V. c. [ delivrer, French. * 
1. To give; to yield; to offer. Prod 
2. To caſt away; to throw off. ope. 
3. To ſurrender; to put into one's hands. Sam. 

4+ To ſave; to reſeue; to free. Shakeſpeare. 

5. To ſpeak; to tell; to relate; to utter. Nei. 

6. To diſburden a woman of a child. Peach. 
To DELIVER over. v. 4» 

1. To put into another's hands. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To give from hand to hand, Dryden. 

To DELIVER p. v. 4. To ſurrender; to give 

up · Sbaleſpeare. 
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DELI'VERANCE. /. [delivrance, French. 
1. The act of delivering up a thing to er. 
2. The act of freeing from taptivity, ſlavery, 
or any oppreſſion; reſcue. Dryden. 
3. The act of ſpeaking ; utterance. Shakeſp. 


4+ The act of bringing children. Shakeſpeare. 


DELIVERER. /. [from deliver. ] ; 
1. A ſaver; a reſcuer ; a preſerver. Bacon, 
2. A relater; one that communicates ſome- 


1, The act of 


3. A ſurrender ; giving up. 
4+ Utterance ; pronunciation; ſpeech. Hooker, 
5. Uſe of the limbs; activity. Wotton. 
L 6. Childbirth. TE Tjaiab, 
DELL, ſ. [from dal, Dutch. ] A pit; a valley. 
| Spenſer. Tickell, 
DELPH. /. A fine ſort of earthen ware. Swift. 
DELUDABLE. DO from delude.] Liable to be 
deceived. | | Brown, 
To DELU'DE. u. a. [detudo, Latin. ] 
1. To beguile ; to cheat; to deceive. Dryd. 
2. To diſappoint z to fruſtrate. 2 
DELU “DER. f. [from delude.] A beguiler; a 
deceiver; an impoſtor. Granville, 
To DELVE. v. a. [velfan, Saxon. ] 


1. To dig; to open the ground with a ſpade. 


. Phillips. 
2, To fatham ; to fift - Shakeſpeare. 
DELVE. f- from the verb.] A ditch; a pitfal ; 
den. ü Bien Jonſon. 
DE'LVER. ſ. [from delve.] A digger. 
DE'LUGE. ſ. [ deluge, French. ] 2 
I. A general inundation. Burnet. 
2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of a 
n Denbam. 
To DE'LUGE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To drown; to lay totally under water, 
Blackmore. 
2, To overwhelm ; to cauſe to fink. Pope, 
DELU'SION. /. I deluſſo, Latin. ] | 
1+ A cheat; guile; deceit; treachery. 
2. A falſe repreſentation z illuſion; errour. 
ö P riore 


DELVU'SIVE. 4. [from deluſus, Latin. ] Apt to 
ber 5 


n | rior. 
DELU'SORY. a, [from deluſus, Latin. ] Apt 
DEMAGOGUE: f Lossen] K ring. 
4 A "= 5 d . A ring 
leader of the rabble. South. 
DEMA'IN. ſ. [domain, French.] That 
DEME'AN. | land which a man holds ori- 
DEME'SNE. ginally of himſelf. It is ſome- 

times uſed alſo for a diſtinction between thoſe 
lands that the lord of the manor has in his 

own hands, or in the hands of his leſſee, and 


ſuch other lands appertaining to the ſaid - 


manor as belong to free or copyholders. Swift. 
PEMA'ND. fe | demande, F rench. ] 
Locke. 


1. A claim; a challenging. 

2. A queſtion; an interrogation. 

Sf ft A calling for a thing in order to purchaſe 
| l = Agdjſen, 


_ 
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. 
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4. {ſn law.] The aſking of what is due; 
| | | Blunt. 
To DEMAND. v. a« [demander, French, ] To 
claim ; to aſk for with authority, Peachan, 
may be demanded, requeſted, aſked for. Bacon, 
DEMA'NDANT. .. [from demand.] He who 
is actor or plaintiff in a real action. Coke, 
DEMA'NDER. /. [ demandeur, French. 
1. One that requires a thing with an ority, 
2. One that aſks for a thing in order to pur. 
chaſe it. ©. * Ci! Carew, 
3. A dunner. | 
DEME AN. /. [from demener, French.] A 
mien; preſence; carriage, Spenſer, 
To DEME AN. v. a, [from demener, French.] 
1. To behave ; to carry one's ſelf, Tillotſon, 
2+ To leſſen; to debaſe ; to undervalue. Sh. 
DEME ANOUR. . [demener, French. ] Car- 
riage; behaviour. | Clarendon, 
DEME' — pl. An eſtate in goods or lands. 
To DEMENTATE. v. u. [demento, Latin.] 
To grow mad. s 
DEMENTA“TION. /. [ dementatio, Lat.] State 
of being mad, or franticck. 
DEMERIT. /. ¶ demerite, French. ] The oppo. 
ſite to merit ; ill-deſerving. Spenſer, 
To DEME'RIT. v. 8. To deſerve blame or pu- 
niſhment. 
DEME'RSED. a. [from demerſus, Lat.] Plun- 


d. 
DEMERSION. Je. [demerfio, Latin. ] A drown- 


Ing · 
DE'MI. inſeparable ticle. demi, Fr. Half; 
as, demi- ged, 3 . — divine. 
 DE'MI-CANNON. ſ. { demi and cannon.] 
DE'MJ-CANNON Logueft. A great gun that 
carries a þall thirty pounds weight. 
DE'MI-CANNON Ordinary. A great gun. It 
carries a ſhot thirty-two pounds weight. 
DE'MI-CANNON of the greateſt xe. A gun. 
It carries a ball thirty-ſix pounds gw 
7 N l kins. 
BE'MI-CULVERIN of the loweſt fize. A guns 
It carries nine pounds weight. 
DE'MI-CULVERIN Ordinary. A gun. It car- 
ries a ball ten pounds eleven ounces weight. 
DE'MI-CULVERIN, elder ſort. A gun» It car- 
ries a ball twelve pounds eleven ounces weight, 
Clarendon, 
DE'MI-DEVIL. /. Half a devil. Shakeſpeare. 
DE'MI-GOD. /. [demi and ged.] Partaking of 
divine nature; half a god. ; 
DE'MI-LANCE. ſ. [demi and /pnce.] A light 
lance ;-a ſpear. _ | Dryden. 
PDE MI-MAN. ſ. Half a man, Knolles. 
DE'MI-WOLF.' ſ. [Jemi and of] Half a 
wolf. | baleſpeare. 
DEMISE. 4 [from demetre, demis, French. ] 
5 To DEMLUISE. Vs 4. Idemis, French. ] To grant 
at one's death; to bequeath. Swift. 
8 { demiiſfio, Latin. ] Pegradation; 
diminution of dignity. L' Eftrange. 
To DEMI'T. 2. 4. [demitto, Lat.] To depreti 
| Breu. 
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"D E'M 
DEMO'CRACY. 1. —— FOO the 


ſovereign power is lodged in the . the 

e. 

Milben a-TicxL. a. [from demecrac 1 
Pertaining to a popular government; — 

1 8 


To DEMO'LISH. Vs fs  [demolir, French. 
throw down buildings; to raſe; to de 

| Tilloſon. 
DEMO'LISHER. /. IN demoliſh.) One 


that throws down bu ildings. 
DEMOLITION. /. [from demoliſh. ] The a& 
of overthrowing buildings. Swift. 
DE'MON. /. 1 Lat.] A ſpirit 3 gene- 
rally an evil ſpirit. Prior. 
DEMONTACAL, 


DEMONIACK. d a, [from, demen.] | 
1. Belonging to the devil; deviliſh. 


The power of the devil. 
DEMONO'LATRY. oh 1 3 Arpa] 
The worſhip of the devi 
DEMONO'LOGY. g. [Flor and 57. 
Diſcourſe of the nature of devils. 
DEMO'NSTRABLE. a. [demonſtrabilis, Lat. ] 
That which, may be proved beyond doubt. or 
contradiction. . Glanwille, 
DEMO'NSTRABLY.ad. [from demonſtrable. 
In ſuch a manner as admits of certain proof. 


To DEMO'NSTRATE. v. a. ¶ demonſtro, Lat.] D 
To prove with the higheſt degree of cectainty. 


Tillotſon. 
DEMONSTRA'TION. / [demonftratio, Lat.] 


1. The higheſt degree of deducible or argu- 
mental evidence. Hooker. 


25 1 evidence of the ſenſes or 


Tillotſon. 
DEMONSTRATIVE. 2. ¶ demonſtrativus, 


1. Having the power of demonſtration; in- 

Vincibly coneluſive. Hooker. 
2. Having the power of expreſſing clearly. Dry. 
3+ That which ſhows, as demonſtrative pro- 
nouns, 


DPEMONSTRATIVELVY. ad. [ from demon- 


ftrative. | 


1. With evidence not to be eppoſed. or 
2. Clearly; plainly ; ; with certain knowledge. 


Br oWNns 
DEMONSTRA'TOR, 1. [from l 
One that proves; one that teaches 
Vir — a. [from demon- 
rate v te d ſtrate. 
DEM Lex F. 5. ase, L fn. Set- 
ing; mollifying; aſſuaſive. rbutbnot. 
To DEMVR. , 1 2 French. 
1. To delay a p in law by doubts and 
objections. alton. 


2s Wann to ſuſpend deter» 


three forms of government; that in which the 


DEMONO'CRACY. Je [Faipar and apalie.] 


Clay endow. © 
DENTER. / 


doubteg, ; Soutb. ; 


as [ demulcens, Laar Soften- 


DE N 


2 * 
3. To doubt; to how wet” Bentley. 


To DEMU'R. Vs d. 'To doubt of. Milton. 
DEMU R. /. [from the verb.] Doubt; heſfita- 
South. 


tion. 


DEMU'RE. a. {des morurs, French] 
1. Sober; 3 decent. 


2. Grave; affectedly modeſt. Bac. pokes 


To DEMU'RE: v. 1. [ from the nouns] | 


look with an affected modeſty. Shohoſpeare. | 


DEMURELY. ad. [ from demure.] ' 


1. With affected modeſty; ſolemnly. Bacone 
2. Solemnly. ' Shak 


DEMU'RENESS. /. [from demure. I 
1. Modeſty; ſoberneſs; gravity ae 
2. Affected modeſty. 

DEMU'RRER. /. [demeurer, Fr.] A kind of 
_ pauſe upon à point of por in an action. 


2. Influenced by the devil. Ilten. DEN. J. [ven, Saron- 
DEMO NIACK. /. Lan enn One — 1. A cavern or Ke ling hoc 
poſſeſſed by the devil. Bentley, + - 
pIMO NIAN. as Deviliſh. n Milton. — 2. The eave of 2 wild beaſt. 


* Den may eme woody 
Place. : 
DENA'Y. 1 Denial; refuſal, Shake 
DENDRO/LOGY., / Lee and 3 
The natural hiitory of trees. 
DENTABLE. 4. {from deny -] That which 
may be denied. Brawne 
DENTAL. /. [from deny.] 
1. Negation; the contrary to *. Sid. 
2. Retuſal ;, the contrary to grant. Sbaleſp. 
3. Adjuration; contrary. to acknowledgment 
- "a of adherence, :. South. 
from deny. ] | 
1. A — ictor; af camand. Watts. 
2. One that does not own or acknowledge. 
Saut b. 
3. A refuſer; one that refuſes. XK. Charles. 
DENVER. /. [from denarius, Latin-] A ſmall 
, denomination of French money. 


To DENIGRATE: v. a. [denigro, Latin. To 


Ps — 110 B roWNns oyle. 
A N. deni at io Latin. A 
blackening, or aig *& . if 


DENIZA'TION. /. [from nc The a& 


of infranchiſing. Davies. 


DENIZ EN. 1 7 from dinaſddyn, Welſh; a 
DENISON. & man of the city. A freeman; 
one infranchiſed. Davies. 
To DENIZ EN. v. 4. To infranchiſe; to 
make free. Donne. 
Te DENO'MINATE. v. a. ¶ denomino * 2 ä 
To name; to give a name to. 


DENOMIN ACTION. . R Lat.] A 

name giyen to a thing. Rogers. 
DENO'MINATIVE. as [from denominate. ] 

1. That which gives a name; that which 

confers a diſtin appellation, 

2. That which obtains à diſtin * 

ac ker. 

DENOMIN A'TOR. h [from * 


The giver of a name. Brown. 
DENOMINA'TOR of a Frafion, is the num- 


ber below the line, ſhewing the nature and 


quality | 


% 4 2 ＋ * f 4 * * 8 
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. the which ne. acc of clearing obſtructious. "Brow 

- vided into. * DEO%PPILATIVE. 4. [from ee 

DENOTA'TION. q. [denotatio, Latin.] "The, © Deobſtruent. arvey, 

act of denoting. .DEOSCULA'TION. /. Lala, Latin. 
To DENQ'TE. v. 4. [dents Lat.) Tomatk; . The act of — 6 Stillin L 
Ts DENOUNCE. v. a. I lune, Latinz 1“ To pifture; to defcribe by colours, "$ 1 

-  denonetr, French. 2. To deſcribe. 2 . 
5 To threaten by proclamation. Der. of P. To DEPA'RT. VU, is [ depart, F rench. b DI 
2. To give information againſt. Aylife. I. To go away from a place, Suſanna, DI 

pEN OU. CEMENT. ſ. [from dencunce.] 2. To defift from practice. Kings, 
T be act of proclaiming any menace. Brom. 3+» To be loſt; to periſh; ſtray 
DENOU'NCER. /. [from denounce. ] One that 2 To deſert; to revolt; to to fall away; to 
declares ſome menace. Dryden. Iſaiah, ; 
DENSE. a. [denſus, Latin. ] Cloſe ; compact; ny . or opinion. Clar, ; 

approaching to ſolidity. Lal. To die; to deceaſe; to lgave the world, 
DENSITY. fe [denſitas, Latin.] Cloſeneſs; Geneſis, . 
* corhpattneſs ; cloſe adheſion of parts. Merten. To DEPART. 5. n. To quit; to leave; to N 
DENTAL. 4. I dentalis, Latin. retire from. Ben Fonſon DE 
1. Belonging or relating to the teeth. To DEPART. v. a. [partir, Fr.] To divide; 7 
2. 2 — 1 Pronounced ens to ſeparate. DE 
DEN TAL. ſ. A ſmall ſhell-fiſh. Woodward, 1+ The act of going aways | 92 DE! 
DENT. — Fe » [TItalian. } Modillons. 2. Death. Sbal 2 p 
DENTICULATION. . —— Lat.] 3. [With chymiſts.} An enden ſo named, DE] 
"he ſtate of being ſet with ſmall teeth. Grew. becauſe the particles of filver are departed or L 
DENTICULATED. 4. NN Latin.] divided from gold. DE] 
Set with ſmall teeth. DEPARTER. /. keen 3 1 One that A 
DE'NTIFRICE. . [dens ad Fi „Lat.] A refines metals by ſeparating) pl 
poder made to ſcour the Ben Fonſon. DEPA'RTMENT. J. (department, French.] la 
DENTI'TION. / [dentitio, Latin. Separate allotment; bufineſs aſſigned to a par- 79 1 
1 The act of breeding the teeth. - ticular perſon. Arbutbnot. 70 1 
2. The time at which children's teeth are brel. DEPA'RTURE. /. [from depart. ] pl 
D DENUDATE. v. a. 1 * 70 To 1. A going away. DEE 
diveſt ; to ſtrip. Ag. 2. Death; deceaſe; the act of leaving the T 
DENUDA'TION:. . [from 1 T preſent Rate of exiſtence. Addiſon. 79 L 
aQ of ſtripping. 3. A forſaking; an abandoning. Nſlaſon. 1. 
'- To DENUDE. v. 4. [ dernde, Latin.] T „ DEPA'SCENT, 2. LA paſcens, he Feeding 2. 
ſtrip; to make naked. Clarendon. Sreedily. DFE 
DENUNCIA'TION. /. [denunciatio, Latin, ] To DEPA'STURE. v. 4. aſcer, al 
>= The att of denouncing 3 ; 2 publick menace,  Lat.] To eat up; co conſume 2 — DE'1 
| Ward, upon it. Spenſer. / he 
DEN UNC IA TOR. fe Ffrom denuncio, Lat.] To DEPA'UPERATE. v. 4. [depau DEF 
1. He that proclaims any threat. Lat.] To make poor. Arbut not, T 
2. He that lays an information againſt an- DEPE'CTIBLE. 3. [from depecto, Latin.] DEE 
other. i Ve. Tough; clammy« Bacon, | T 
bo 3 DENY”. v. a. [denier, French. 7 DEPEINCT. Ve 4. [depeindre, Fr.] To DEP 
it 9 To contradict an accuſation; not to con paint; to deſcribe in colours. - Spenſer. 1. 
The ess. Gene. To DEPEND. v. n. [dependeo, Lat. ] hc 
2. To refuſe ; ; not to grant. . Dryden, 1 To hang from. * Dryden. 2. 
+ 3. To abnegate ; to diſown. 'Foſbug, | 2+ To be in a ſtate of * no 
1 4. To renounce; to treat as foreign, or not tion. Bacon. DEP 
|, * belonging to one. Spratt, © 3. To be in ſuſpenſe, | Bacon. I. 
| To DEOBSTRU'CT. v. 4. [deobſtruo, Lat.] 4. To DzrznDd upon. To indy on; to truſt DEP 
: To clear from impediments. min Clarendin. me 
| DPEO'BSTRUENT. 41. [deobftrnens, Latin. ] A ß · To be in a ſtate of dependance. Sbabeſp DEP 
| medicine that has the power to reſolve viſci- 6. To reſt upon any thing as its cauſe. Reg. me 
i | dities.  Arbutbnat, DEPENDANCE. : þ [from depend. ] DEP 
by - 'DE'ODAND. . [Der dandum, Lat.] A thing DDEPE'NDANCY. 28 
= Ae eee to <p Re 2 ing 1. The ftate of hanging down from a ſup- * 
= $ wra in caſe of any ortune, ich porter, 
11 any Chriſtian comes to à violent end, without 2. Something hanging vanes! os whe Drydes- DEP 
= the fault of any reaſonable creature. Corved. 3. Concatenation; connexion ; relation of ar 
11 To DEO'PPILATE. v. a: [de and oppile, Lat.] ene thing to another. Locle. DEP. 
= | To deobſtruct; to clear a paſſage. 4+ State of * at the Ae of another. 1. 
| | | DEOPPILA'T ION, /. * deoppilate.] The © 22 N. 2. 

: 


DEP 


another. 
DEPENDENCE. : 
DEPENDENCY. J J. [from dependeo, Lat. 
1. Thing or perſon at the diſpoſal or diſcre- 
tion of another. ; Collier 
2+ State of being ſubordinate, or ſubject. Bac. 
3. That which is not principal, that which 
is ſubordinate. Burnet. 
4. Concatenationz connexion. - Shakeſpeare. 


6. Truſt ; reliance ; confidence. Stillingfleet. 
DEPE'NDENT. a. ¶ dependens, Lat.] Hang- 

ing down. Peacham, 
DEPE'NDENT. ſ. '[from dependens, Latin. ] 

One ſubordinate. | 
DEPENDER. /. [from depend.] One that re- 

poſes on the kindneſs of another, Shakeſpeare. 
DEPERDI'TION. ſ. [from deperditus, Lat.] 
Loſs; deſtruction. Brown. 
DEPHLEGMA'TION. ſ. [from 

An operation which takes away from the 

phlegm any ſpirituous fluid by repeated diſtil- 


lation. Quincy . Boyle. 
To DEPHLE'GM. v. 4. d blegmo, low 
To DEPHLE'GMATE. 5 Lat. | To clear from 


phlegm, or aqueous inſipid matter. Beyle. 
DEPHLE'GMEDNESS. ſ. {from 2 } 
The quality of being freed from phlegm. Boyle. 
To DEPTCT. Us ds [ depingo depictum, Lat] 
1. To paint; to pourtray. aylor. 
2. To deſcribe to the mind. Felton. 
DEPTLA TOR. /. [de and pilus, Latin. ] An 
application uſed to take away hair. 


DE'PILOUS., 2. [de and pilus, Lat.] Without 
hair, | Brown. 
DEPLANTA'TION. .. [ „ Latin. ] 
if... act of Ws plants up from the bed. ] 
PLE'TION. 22 depleo letus Latin. 
The act of 3 36 Arbuthner. 


DEP LORABLE. as from deploro, Latin. ] 
1. Lamentable; ſad; calamitous; miſerable; 
hopeleſs. Clarendon. 
2. Contemptible ; deſpicable; as deplorable 
nonſenſe. 


DEPLO'RABLENESS. /. [from deplarable. ] 
The fate of being deplorable. 

DEPLO'RABLY. ad. From W ee La- 
mentably ; miſerably. 

DEPLO'RATE. a. [deploratus, Latin. 
mentable ; hopeleſs. N L'E range. 

DEPLORATION. . [from deplore.] The 
act of deploring. f 

To DEPLO'RE. Vs 4. deploro, Latin, ] To 
lament; to bewail ; to . Dryden. 

DEPLO RER. ſ. [from deplore.] A lamenter; 

DEPLUMATTION. 4 [4 s 

: 1” Mhocking af 62 ers. ] 

2. [la ſurgery. ] A ſwelling of the eye-lids, 


„ The things or perſons of which any man 

— confidence. H 2 

6. Reliance; truſt; « ookere 

DEPENDANT. . [from depend-] In the 

power of another. Hooker. 
DEPENDANT: /. [from depend.] One who | 

lives in ſubjection, or at the on. of 

| Clarendon. 


5. Relation of any thing to another. Burnet. 


gerss 


legm.] 


. 


'DEP 


| D with the falling of the hairs 
from ey - brow. Phillips. 

To DEPLU'ME. v. 4. [de and pluma, Latin. ] 

To DEPONE. YU, 0s 33 Latin. ] | 
1. To lay down as a pledge or ſecurity. 

2. To riſque upon the ſucceſs of an advene 
ture. Hudibras. 

DEPO'NENT. ſ. [from depono, Latin. ] 

1. One that his teſtimony in a court 
of juſtice. 5 | 
2. [Jn grammar.] Such verbs as have no 

actice voice are Called deponentss _ Clarkes 

To DEPO'PULATE. Vo 4s [ depopuler, Lat. 
To unpeople; to lay waſte. Bacon. 

DEPOPULA'TION. f. [from depepulate. J 
The act of unpeopling; havock ; waſte. 

DEPOPULA'TOR. ſ. from depopulate.] A 
diſpeopler ; a deſtroyer of mankind, - 

To DEPO'RT. v. 4. ¶ deporter, Fr.] To carry 
to demen. Pope. 

DEPORT. /. [from the verb.] Demeanour; 

DEPOR TA'TION. ſ. ¶ deportatio, Latin. ] 

I. Tranſportation; exile into a remote part 

of the dominion. 5 | 

2. Exile in general. Ayliffe. 
DEPO'RTMENT. /. [deportement, French. 


1. Conduct; management. Morton. 

2. Demeanour; behaviour. Swift. 
To DEPO'SE. v. a. [pens Latin. | 

1. To lay down; to lodge; to let fall. Foodw. 

2. To degrade from dignity. Dryden. 


3+ To take away; to diveſt, 

4. To give teſtimony; to atteſt. * Bacon, 

5- To examine any one on his oath. Shakeſp. 
To DEPO'SE. v. #. To bear witneſs» Sidney. 
DEPO'SETARY., 451 tarius, Latin.] One 

with whom any thing is lodged in truſt. Shak. 
To DEPO'SITE. v. a. ¶ depeſtum, Latin. } 

I. To lay up; to lodge in any place. Bentley, 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or ſecurity. 

3+ To place at ĩntereſt. . Spratt 

4. To lay afide. | Decay ef Piecy. 
DEPO STT E. /. [depofitum, Latin. ] 

1. Any thing committed to the 

care of another. | | 

2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as & 

ſecurity. 


3. The ſtate of a thing pawned or pledged, 
Bacon. 


DEPOST'TION. . = Py 

1. The act of giving publick teſtimony. 

2» The act of degrading one from dignity. 
DEPO'SITORY. /. [from depofire.] The 

place where any thing 1s lodged. Addiſons 
DEPRAVA'TION. /. [depravatio, Latin. 

1. The act of making any thing bad. Swift. 

2. Degeneracy; depravity. Souths 
3. Defamation, Shakeſpeare. 
To DEPRA'VE. v. @. [ depravo, Latin. To 

vitiatez to corrupt. her. 
DEPRA'VEDNESS. /. [from deprave.] Cor. 

ruption ; taint; vitiated ſtate, Han 


Vitiated ſtate, a M4 


'DEO 


- quality-of the parts which any integer it di- 


vided into. Harris. 
DENOTA'TION. g. [ denotatio, Latin. ] The 
act of denoting. : 
To DENO'TE. v. 4. [denoto, Lat.] To mark; 
to be a ſign of; to betoken. 
To DENOUNCk. . 4. [denuncio, Latin ; 
denoncer, French. ] a 
1. To threaten by proclamation, Dec. of P. 
2. To give information againſt, Aylife. 
DENOU'NCEMENT. ſ. [from dencunce.] 
I be act of iming any menace. Brow. 
DENOU'NCER. /. [from denounce. ] One that 
declares ſome menace. Dryden. 
DENSE. 2. [denſus, Latin. ] Cloſe ; compact; 
approaching to ſolidity, Locke. 
DENSITY. . [denfiras, Latin.) Cloſeneſs; 
compactneſs; cloſe adheſion of parts. Newton. 
DENTAL. 4. [dentalis, Latin. 
1. Belonging or relating to the teeth. 
2. In grammar. ] Pronounced principally 
. e agency of the teeth, Holder. 
DENTAL. ſ. A ſmall ſhell-fiſh. Woodward. 
DENTE'LLI. 4 Italian.] Modillons. 
DENTICULA'TION. ſ. [ denticulatus, Lat.] 
I be ſtate of being ſet with ſmall teeth. Grew. 
DENTICULATED. 2. [ denticulatus, Latin. ] 
DENTIFRICE. ſ. ¶ dens _ Lat.] A 
powder made to ſcour the Ben Jonſon. 
DENTI'TION. ſ. [dentitio, Latin. ] | 
* 2; The act of breeding the teeth. - 
2. The time at which children's teeth are bred. 


* 


D DENUDATE. v. a. [ denudo, Lat.] To 


diveſt ; to ſtrip. Decay of . 
DENUDA'TION. f. [from denudate.] T 
-  aQ of ftripping. | 
7 DENUDE. v. 4. [denude, Latin.] To 
- frtrip; to make naked. 
DENUNCIA'TION. /. [denunciatio, Latin. ] 
I be act of denouncing z a publick menace. 
£5, : | 3 W, ard, 
'DENUNCIA'”TOR. ſ. f from denuncio, Lat.] 
1. He that proclaims any threat. 
2. He that lays an information againſt an- 
other. | 7 ' Ayliffe. 
To DENY”. v. a. [denier, French. 


2. To refuſe; not to grant. Dryden. 

3. To abnegate ; to diſown. Joſbua. 
4. To renounce; to treat as foreign, or not 

+ belonging to one. | 
T0 DEOBSTRU'CT. v. 4. [reobftiruo, Lat.] 
To clear from impediments. | 


Geneſis . 


medicine that has 
'DE'ODAND. ſ. [De dandum, Lat.] A thing 
given or forfeited to God for the pacifying 
Bis wrath, in caſe of any misfortune, by which 
any Chriſtian comes to à violent end, without 
te fault of any reaſonable creature. Corve!. 
To DEO'PPILATE. v. a. [de and oppile, Lat.] 
To deobſtruct; to clear à paſſage. 


DEOPPILATION, J. [from deoppilate.] The 


arvey 
DEOSCULA'TION. .. [deeſeulatio, Latin. ] 


Clarendon. | 


1. To contradict an accuſation ; not to con · 


Spratt. ; 
More. 


DEO'BSTRUENT. /. [deobftrnens, Latin.] A 
power to reſolve viſci- 


one thing to another. | 
1 State of being at the diſpoſal of another. 


DEP 


a of clearing obſtructions. 2 


_ Browns 
ate. ] 


DEO'PPILATIVE. a. [from 


Deobſtruent. 


The act of kiſſing. Stilli 
To DEPA'INT. VU. 4. depeint, French. EN 
1. To picture 3 to cribe by colours, S . 
2. To deſcribe. aye 
To DEPART. v. n. ¶ depart, French. : 


1. To go away from a place. uſanna, 
2. To deſiſt from practice. Kings. 
3. To be loſt; to periſh; Eſdras, 
4. To z to revolt; to fall away; to 
apoſtatiſe. Iſaiah, 


5+ To deſiſt from a reſolution or opinion. Clar. 
6. To die; to deceaſe; to leave the world, 
, Geneſis. 
To DEPART. Ve 1. To quit; to leave; to 
retire from. Ben Jonſon. 
To DEPART. v. a. partir, Fr.] To divide; 
to ſeparate. g 
DE PART. 4 e, French. ] 
1. The act of going away. Sba leſpeare. 
2. Death. "8 - = Shakeſpeare. 
3. [With chymiſts.] An operation ſo named, 
becauſe the ' particles of filver are departed or 
divided from gold. | | 
DEPA'RTER. /. [from depart.] One that 
refines metals by ſeparation. 
DEPARTMENT. /. [department, French. ] 
Separate allotment; buſineſs aſſigned to a par- 
ticular perſon. Arbutbnot. 
DEPARTURE. /. [from depart.] . 
1. A going away. a 
2. Death; deceaſe; the act of leaving the 
preſent ſtate of exiſtence. Addiſon. 
Jo A forſaking ; an abandoning. Tillotſon. 
D 4. [depaſeens, Lat.] Feeding 
8 1 Yo g : A 
To DEPA'STURE. Vs d. from aſcor, 
Lat.] To eat up; to conſume by feeding 


upon it. © Spenſer. 
To DEPA'UPERATE. v. a. [depaupero, 
* Lat. To make poor. Arbuthnot. 


DEPECTIBLE. a. [from depe&o, Latin. ] 


Tough; clammy. Bacon. 
To DEPE'INCT. Us As | 7 Fr.] To 

paint; to deſcribe in colours. Spenſer. 
To. DEPE'ND. v. n. [dependeo, Lat. 

1. To hang from. * Dryden. 


tion. Bacon. 
Bacon. 
4. To DzyEND upon. To rely on; to truſt 
to. T hy l ta f 4 Clarendon. 
'$. To be in a tate of dependance. Shakeſp. 
5 —.— — — any thing as its cauſe. 14. 
DEPENDANCY. & J. [from dipend.] 


1. The ftate of hanging down from a ſup- 
2. Something hanging upon another. Dryden. 


3. Concatenation; connexion; relation of 
, Lockes 


* 


Tillotſon . 
Ho The 


# 


DEP 


EN any man 


the dominion. Bacon. 
6. Reliance; truſt ; confidence. Hooker. 

DEPE'NDANT. 2. [from depend.] In the 
power of another, Hooker. 

.DEPENDANT. /.. [from depend.] One who 
lives in ſubjection, or at the diſcretion. of 
another . Clarendon. 

DEPE'NDENCE. 

' DEPENDENCY. & J. [from dependes, Lat. 
1. Thing or perſon at the diſpoſal or diſcre- 
tion of another. Collier. 
2. State of being ſubordinate, or ſubject. Bac. 
3. That which is not principal, that which 
is ſubordinate. Burnet. 

4. Concatenation; connexion. Shakeſpeare. 
5+ Relation of any thing to another. Burnet. 
6. Truſt ; reliance ; confidence. Stilling fleet. 

DEPE'NDENT. a. [dependens, Lat.] Hang- 
ing down. Peacham. 

DEPE'NDENT. ſ. [from dependens, Latin. ] 
One ſubordinate. Ropers. 

DEPE'NDER. /. [from depend.] One that re- 
poſes on the kindneſs of another, Shakeſpeare. 

DEPERDI'TION. /. [from deperditus, Lat.] 
Loſs; deſtruction. rUWNs 


| B 
DEPHLEGMA'TION. /. [from Taru! 
e 


An operation which takes away from 
phlegm any ſpirituous fluid by repeated diſtil- 


lation. Quincy · Boyle. 
To DE PHLE'GM. V. d. depblegmo, low 
To DEPHLE'GMATE. 5 Lat. | To clear from 


phlegm, or aqueous inſipid matter. Boyle. 
DEPHLE'GMEDNESS. ſ. [from depblegm.] 
The quality of being freed from phlegm. Beyle. 
To DEPTCT. v. a. ¶ depingo depitum, 2 
1. To paint; to pourtray. Taylor. 
* To deſcribe to the mind, Felton. 
DEPI'LATORY. /. [de and pilus, Latin.] An 
application uſed to take away hair. 
DE'PILOUS, as [de and pilus, Lat. ] Without 
hair. Brown. 
DEPLANTA'TION. .. 22 Latin. 
The act of taking . kh m the bed. L 
DEPLE'TION. /. [depleo depletus, Latin. ] 
The act of emptying. , Arbuthnot. 
DEPLO'RABLE. a. from deploro, Latin. ] 
1. Lamentable ; fad ; calamitous ; miſerable; 
hopeleſs.. Clar endon. 
2. Contemptible; deſpicable: as deplorpble 
nonſenſe. | 
DEPLO'R ABLENESS. /. [from deplorable. ] 
The ſtate of being deplorable. 
DEPLO'RABLY. ad. [| from deplorable.) La- 
mentably ; miſerably. South. 
DEPLO'RATE. a. Tdeploratur, Latin. ] La- 
mentable ;. hopeleſs. L' Eftrange. 
DEPLORA'TION. f. [from deplore.] The 
act of deploring” : 
To DEPLO'RE. Vs As deploro, Latin. ] To 
lament; to bewail ; to bemoan. Dryden. 
DEPLO'RER.”/. [from deplore.] A lamenter ; 
a mourner. 
DEPLUMA'TION. ſ. [deplumatio, Latin. ] 
1. Plucking off the feathers. 


2. [In ſurgery. ] A ſwelling of the eye-lids, 


DEP 


accompanied with the falling of the hairs 

from the eye-brow. Phillips. 
To DEPLU'ME. v. 4. [de and pluma, Latin. ] 

To ſtrip of its feathers. : 
To DEPO NE. v. a. [depono, Latin. ] 

1. To lay down as a pledge or ſecurity. 

2. To riſque upon the ſucceſs of an advene 

ture. Hudibras. 
DEPONENT. ſ. [from depono, Latin. ] 

1. One that his teſtimony in a court 

of juſtice. 5 

2. [In grammar. ] Such verbs as have no 
actice voice are called deponentss Clarte. 
To DEPO'PULATE. v. 4. [depopuler, Lat.] 

To unpeople; to lay waſte. Bacon. 
DEPOPULA'TION. f. [from depepulate. 1 

The act of unpeopling ; havock ; waſte. 
DEPOPULA'TOR. ſ. from depopulate.] A 

diſpeopler ; a deftroyer of mankind, - 
To DEPO RT. v. 4. ¶ deporter, Fr.] To carry 

to demean. |; 
DEPO'RT. /. [from the verb.] Demeanour 3 

behaviour. Milton. 

I. Tranſportation; exile into a remote part 

of the dominion. : 

2. Exile in general. Ayliffe. 
DEPO'RTMENT. /. [deportement, French. } 

1. Conduct; management. Motton. 

2. Demeanour; behaviour. Swift. 
To DEPO SE. v. a. A Latin. 

I. To lay down; to lodge; to let fall. Noodto. 

2. To degrade from dignity. Dryden. 

3+ To take away; to diveſt. 

4. To give teſtimony; to atteſt. Bacon. 

5. To examine any one on his oath. Shakeſp, 
To DEPO'SE. v. 2. To bear witneſs. Sidney. 
DEPO'SEFTARY, 45 [depofitarius, Latin.] One 

with whom any thing is lodged in truſt. Shak. 

To DEPO'SITE. Us As [ depofitum, Latin. } 

1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. Bentley. 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or ſecurity, 

3+ To place at ĩntereſt. . Spratt 

4+ To lay aſide. 
DEPO'SITE. ſ. [depofitum, Latin.} 

1. Any thing committed to the truſt and 

care of another, "5 

2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as & 

ſecurity. 


3+ The ftate of a thing pawned or pledged. 
Bacon. 


DEPOSTTION. . | Bn 

1. The act of giving publick teſtimony. 

2. The act of degrading one from dignity. 
DEPO'SITORY. /. [from depofie | _ The 

place where any thing is lodged. Addiſon. 
DEPRAVA'TION. /. [ deprawatio, Latin. 

1. The act of making any thing bad. Swift. 


2. Degeneracy; depravity. South. 
3. Defamation. Shakeſpeare. 
To DEPRA'VE. v. a. [deprawve, Latin: To 

vitiatez to corrupt. goler. 


DEPRA'VEDNESS. /. [from deprave.} Core 
ruption ; taint ; vitiated ſtate, Han m 
DEPRAVEMENT. /. [from deprave.} A 
__ vitiated ſtate, , Brown. 

| " DEPRA'VER, 


Pope. 


Decay f Pie. 


et 


DEP 


' DEPRA'VER. /: [from deprave.] A corrupter. 


DEPRA'VITY. /. [from deprave. ] Corruption. 


To DE'PRECATE. Y. d. 
1. To beg off; to pray deliverance from; to 
avert dy prayer. 
2. To implore mercy, Prior. 
'DEPRECA'TION. . [deprecatio, Latin. ] 


Prayer againſt evil. Brown. 
DE'PRECATIVE. 4. {from deprecate.] 
DEPRECATORY.. 5 That ſerves to depre- 

cate, Bacon. 


 DEPRECA'”TOR,. /. [deprecator, Latin.] An 


To DEPRECIATE. V. d. [ depretiare, Latin. ] 
1. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 
2. To undervalue. 

To DEPREDATE. Us 4. [depredari, Lat.] 
1. To rob; to pillage. 

2. To ſpoil; to devour. Bacon. 

DEPREDA'TION, /. [depredatie, 2 
I. A robbing ; a ſpoiling. | 
2. Voracity ; waſte, 

DEPREDA'TOR. f. Ldeprædator, Lat.] A 
robber; a devourer. acon. 

To DEPREHE'ND. VU, . [ deprebendo, Lat.] 
1. To catch one; to take unawares. Hooker. 
2. To diſcover; to find out a thing. Bacon. 

DEPREHE'NSIBLE. a. [ from deprebend.] 

1. That may be caught. 5 
2. That may be underſtood. 
DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS. /. 
1. Capableneſs of being caught. 
2. Intelligibleneſs. 

DEPREHE'NSION. ſ. I deprebenſio, Latin. ] 
1. A catching or taking unawares. 
2. A diſcovery. 

To DEPRE'SS. v. a. [from depreſſus, Lat.] 
1. To preſs or thruſt down. 

2. To let fall; to let down. Newton. 

3. To humble; to deject; to fink. . Addiſin. 
DEPRE'SSION. ſ. [depreffio, Latin.] 

1. The act of preſſing down. 

2. The finking or falling in of a ſurface, Boyle. 

3. The act of humbling ; abaſement. Bacon. 

DEPRESSION of an Equation [in algebra] 
is the bringing it into lower and more ſimple 
terms of diviſion. 

DEPRE'SSOR. /. [deprefſer, Latin. ] He that 
keeps or preſſes down. 

DEPRIVA'TION.ſ. {from de and privatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of depriving, or taking away 
from. ; Bentley . 
2. [In law.] Is when a clergyman, a+ a 
biſhop, parſon, vicar, or prebend, is depoſed 

from his preferments. ; 

To DEPRYVE. v. a. [from de and privo, Lat.] 


1. To bereaye one of a thing. Clarendon. 

2. Ty hinder; to debar from. Dryden. 

ts Foreeale to free from. Spenſer, 

4. To put out of any office. Bacon, 

DEPTH, ho es deep, of di 7 Dutch. ] 

1. Deepneſs; the meaſure of any thing from 
the ſurface downward. Bacon, 
2. Deep place; not a ſhoal. Dryden. 

3 The abyſs; a gulph of infinite profundity. 


N Proverbs, 


Smatridge. 


Addiſon. | 


Hayward. 
Bacon. 


D E R 


4. The middle or height of a ſeaſon; ap- 


plied commonly to winter. Clarendon, 
5 · Abftruſeneſs; obſcurity. Addiſon. 


To DE'PTHEN. v. 4. [diepen, Dutch.] To 


eepen. . 

To DEPU'CELATE. v. 4. [depuceler, Fr. 
To deflower. ( ” Dil 

DEPU'LSION. /. [depulfio, Lat.] A beating 
or thruſting away. : 

DEPU'LSORY. a. [from depulſus, Latin. 
Putting away. 

To DEPURATE. v. a. [depurer, French.] 


To purify ; to cleanſe. Beyle. 
DEPURATE. a. [from the verb.] 

I. Cleanſed; freed from dregs. 

2. Pure ; not contaminated, Glanville, 


DEPURA'”TION. /. [ depuratio, Latin, ] The 
act of ſeparating the pure from the impure 


t of any thing. N Beyle. 
To DE PURE. v. a. ¶ depurer, Freneh. 
1. To free from impurities. 
2. To purge. Raleigh, 


DEPUTA'”TION. /. [deputation, French.] 
1. The act of deputing, or ſending with a 
ſpecial commiſſion, 
2. Vicegerency. * South, 
To DEPU'TE., Ve As [deputer, French. ] To 
ſend with a ſpecial commiſſion ; to impower 
one to tranſact inſtead of another. Roſcommon. 
DE'PUTY. /. [ depute, Fr. from deputatus, Lat.] 
1. A lieutenant; a viceroy. Hale. 
2. Any one that tranſacts buſineſs for another. 
Hooker. 
guantitas, Latin. ] To diminiſh the quantity 
of. Brown, 
DER. In the beginning of names of places, 
is derived from deon, a wild beaſt, unleſs 
5 place ſtands upon a river; then from the 
ritiſh dur, i. e. water. Gibſon. 
To DERA'CINATE. v. a. [deraciner, Fr.] 
' To pluck or tear up by the roots. Shakeſpeare. 
To DER A'IGN, v. & To prove; to juſ.- 
To DERA'IN. tify. Blount. 
DERA V. /. [from deſrayer, Fr.] Tumult; 
diſorder; noiſe. : 
To DERE. Us A. To hurt, 


[venian, Saxon. ] 


Obſolete. Spenſer. 
DERELTCTION. ſ. ¶ derelictio, Latin. An 
utter forſaking or leaving. v0ker « 


DERELVCTS. /. pl. [In law.] Such goods as 
are wilfully thrown away. - Di#. 
To DERIDE. v. a. [derideo, Lat.] To laugh 
at; to mock ; to turn to ridicule, Tillotſon, 
DERI DER. /. [from the verb.] A mocker ; 
a ſcoffer, Hooker, 
DERISION. ſ. [derifio, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of deriding or laughing at. 
2. Contempt; ſcom; a laughing-ſtock, 
Feremiah. Milton. 
DERTSIVE. a. [from deride.] Mocking ; 
ſcoffing. P 


ope. 

DERISORY. a. ¶ deriſorius, Latin. Mock - 
ing; ridiculing. $$ 

DERI'VABLE: a. [from derive.] Attainable 

by right of deſcent or derivation. =. South. 

| DERIVA - 


DERO'GATORY. 


_""-BEY 
DERIVATION. ACE [derivatis Latin.) 


1. A draining Burnet. 
2. The tracing of a word from its original. 
Leckes 

3+ The tracing of any thing from its ſource. 
Hale. 

4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a humour 
from ong part of the body to another. Wiſeman. 
DERTVATIVE. 2. derivativus, Lat.] De- 
rived or taken from another. Hale. 


DERIVATIVE. J. [from the adjective.] The 


thing or word derived or taken from another. 
Scut h. 
DERI'VATIVELY. ad. [from derivative. ] 
In a derivative manner. 
To DERIVE. v. a. [deriver, French, from 
derivo, Latin. ] 
1. To turn the courſe of any thing. South. 
2. To deduce from its original. Boyle. 
3. To communicate to another, as from the 
origin and ſource, South, 
4+ To communicate to by deſcent of blood. 
F. elton. 
5. To ſpread from one place to another. 
Davies. 
6. In grammar. ] To trace a word from its 


origin. 


. To DERTVE. Ve Ne 
1. To come from; to owe its origin to. Prior. 


2. To deſcend frogs. Shakeſpeare. 


PDERTVER. /. [from derive. ] One that draws 


or fetches from the original. 
DERN. a. n | 

1. Sad; ſolitary. | I 
23. Barbarous; cruel. Out of uſe. 
DERNIER. As Laſt, life. 
To DEROGATE. Vs As [derogo, Lady” 
1. To do an act contrary to a preceding law 


South, 


or cuſtom. 2 a 


2. To leſſen the worth of any perſon or 


do diſparage- 
To DEROGATE. v. . To detract. 


ng; 


DE ROGATE. 4. | from the ag” e in 


value. 

DEROGA'TION. .. [derogatio Ladn. 
1. The act of 2 3 void a 
former law. South, 


2. A | — we" leſſening or taking away 


the worth of any perſon or thing. Hooker. 
DERO'GATIVE. a. 8 ativus, Latin. ] De- 
tracting; leſſening ue. Browns 
DERO'GATORILY. 2 from derogatory. ] 


Ia a detracting manner. 


 DERO'GATORINESS. /. [from deragatory. ] 


The act of dero ns 
NW Latin.] 


Brown. 


That leſſens the 10 


PDE RIS. J. [derwis, Fr.] A Turkiſh prieſt, 


3 

DE'SCANT, /. I diſcanto, Italian. 
1. A ſong or tune compoſed in pants, Milton. 
2. A diſcourſe ; a diſputation j a diſquiſition 
* branched out into ſeveral diviſions or heads. 


Government of the Tongue. 
7. DE'SCANT. . N. 7 * 


4» To ſing in parts» 


DES 


2. To Bifcourle copiouſiy; to diſplay with | 


ſuperfluity of words. 
To DESCE'ND. v. n. [effeends, Latin, ] 
1. To come from a higher place to 1 


Matthews 23 


2. To come ſuddenly ; to fall upon as an 

enemy. P pe. 

3. To make an invaſion. Dryden. 

4. To proceed from an original, or anceſtor. 

Collier. 

To fall in order of inheritance to a ſucceſ- 

Lockes 

6. To 3 a diſcourſe from general to par- 

ticular conſideration. Decay of 8 
Ts DESCE'ND. v. a. To walk downward u 


any place. Mi = 
DESCE'NDANT. {defendants French. | The 
offspring of an anceſtor. acon. 


DESCENDENT. a. [deſcendens, Latin. ] 
1. Falling; ſinking; coming down, Ray. 
2. Proceeding from another as an original or 


anceſtor. | Popes 


DESCE'NDIBLE. #. 22 deſcend.] 
1. Such as may be deſcended. 
2. Tranſmiſſible by inheritance. Hale. 
DESCE'NSION. ſ. [d:ſcenfio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of falling or finking ; deſcent. 
2. A declenſion; a degradation. Shakeſpeares 
3. [In aſtronomy. } Right deſcenſicn is the arch 
of the equator, which deſcends with the fign 
or ſtar below the horizon of a direct ſphere. 
Oblique deſcenſicn is the arch of the equator, 
which deſcends witly the fign below the hori- 
z0n of an oblique ſphere. Oxenam. 
DESCENSIONAL. 4. [ from deſcenſion. ] Re- 
lating to deſcent. 
DESCENT. h ae, Latin.] 


1. The act of paſſing from a Niger F 5 

2. Progreſs downward. a 2 
3. Obliquity; inclination. Woodward, 

4. Loweſt place. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Invaſion ; hoftile entrance into a kingdom. 
L cotton. Clar endone 
6. Tranſmiflion of any thing by ſucceſhon 
and inheritance. Locke. 
7. The ſtate of proceeding from an original or 
progenitor. Atterbu 


8. Birth; extraction; proceſs of lineage. S 
9. Offspring; inheritors. M. lows 


10. A fingle n . | 


Hookers 
11. A rank in the ſcale or order of beings 
Milton. 
To DESCRIBE. Vs d. ans Latin. ] 

1. Tenne er mg of 
its properties. Watts. 
2. To delineate; to mark out: 8, & torch 

waved about the head deſcribes a circles - 
3+ To diſtribute into proper heads or divifions. 


4. To define in a lax manner. _ 
DESCRI'BER. /- [from deſcribe.] He 2 de- 


ſcribes. Brown. 


 DESCRYER, /. [from the verb.] — 
a dtecter. 
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DES 


- DESCRVPTION. /. deſcriptie Latin.) 
1. The — of del ing Ws. out any 
perſon or thing by perceptible properties. 
2. The ſentence or paſſage in which any thing 
1s deſcribed. Dryden. 
J- A lax definition. 
4. The qualities expreſſed in a deſcription. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To DESCRY.. VD. d. [deſerier 3 French, ] 
1. To give notice of any thing ſuddenly diſ- 
covered. 
2. To ſpy out; to examine at a diſtance. 
Jud 3. 


3. To detect; are 


Water. : 


4+ To diſcover ; to perceive by the eye; 


ſee any thing diſtant or abſent, Digby. Pfl. 
pkscRy J. [from the verb.] Pix; 
thing diſcov Shakeſpeare. 


To DESECRATE. Vs 4. Ldeſacro, Latin. ] To 
divert from the purpoſe to which any thing is 
conſecrated. 

DESECRA'TION. ſ. [from deſecrate.] The 
abolition of conſecration. 

DE'SERT. /. * ce Latin. ] A wilderneſs; 
ſolitude; country; uninhabited place. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

DE'SERT. 2. [defertus, Latin.] Wild; waſte; 

ſolitary. Deuteronomy. 

9 Vs 4. UAcſerter, French;  deſera, 
tin. 


„ ; to fall n m to quit 


meanly or treacherouſly; Dryden. 
2. To leave * to abandon. Bentley. 
Jo To quit the army, or regiment, in which 
one is enli 


DESERT. /. [from the adjeRtive.] 
1. Qualities or conduct conſidered with ref; 


__tv-rewards or puniſhments; degree of metit or | 


_ demerit. Hooker. 
2. Proportional merit; efaim to reward. Soxth. 
3. Excellence; tight to reward; virtue. 
DESERTER. . [ from deſert.] 
1. He that has forſaken his cauſe or his 2 
2. He that leaves the army in which he is 
enliſted. | Decay of 4 
3. He that ſorſakes another. 
DESERTION. . e deſert. ] 
a '-: og of 


2 7 theoldgy. m_ CO 
ſenſe of the d Per ” God; ; * 
that grace is withdrawn. 

| DESE'RTLESS, 4. [from diſert. Withour 
merit. Dryden. 
7 DESHF RVE. v. a. [d:ſeruir, French. 

r. To be worthy of either good or ill. 
2. To be worthy of reward. 


DESE'RVEDLY. . 3 d. ſerve. Wor- 
cally 3 ; according to Milton. 
DESE'R 


merits rewards, 
 DESV/CCANTS. J. 


ie 


Rogers. 


ooher . 


VER. "from deſerve.] A man who 
Wotton. 

2 deficcate.] Applica- 
flow of ſores; 5 driers. 
Viſeman. 


To DE'SICCATE. v. 4. [deficco, Latin.] - To 


atts. 


ay ; 
aking or wr cauſe 


' South. 


DES 


dry up · Hale 
DESICCA'TION. ſ. [from deficcate.] The a 
of making dry. Bacon. 
DESI'CCATIVE. a. [from deficcate.] That 
which has the power of drying ſores. 

To DESI DER. ATE.. v. as [ defidero, Latin. ]. To ; 
want; to miſs, Cbeyne. 
DESIDIOSE. 4. [defidioſus, Lat.] Nle; lazy; 

eavy. Dict᷑. 
To DESI 'GN. V. d. [defigno, Lat.; deſſiner, Fr.] 
1. To purpoſe; to intend any thing. 
2. To form or order with a particular pur- 
poſe. Still 
3+ To devote intentionally, Clarendon. 
4+ To plan; to project; to form in a rude 


draught, Wotton. 

5. To make out. Lookes 
DESI'GN. /. [from the verb. 2 

1. An intention; 

2. A ſcheme; a 417. Nilatſon. 


pe A ſcheme formed to the detriment of àno- 
ther. Locks. 
4+ The idea- which an artiſt endeavours to 
exeeute or expreſs. X _ 
DESI'GNABLE. a. [defigno, Latin. ] Diſtin- 
guiſhable; capable to be particularly marked 
out. Digby. 
DESIGNA'TION. /. [defignatio, 2 
I. The act of pointing or marking out. Swift. 
1 eee direction. Bacon. 
mport; intention. Locle. 
DESFONEDLY. ad. ¶ from defign.] Purpoſely,z 


intentionally ; not inadvertently z not forri 
touſly. 


DESTGNER. / [+ om defign-] IP” 
1. A plotter; a contriver. Decay of Pi 
2. One that forms the idea of any ing in 
painting or ſculpture. 

DESFGNING. part. a. [from defign.] Iafi- | 

+ dious; treacherous; deceitful. Southern. 


DESI'GNLESS. 4s [frem figs] Upknow- g 
ing ; inadvertent. 
DESUGNLESSLY- ad. [from dg 1 ene! 


„ intention; ae 8 
Co 

kor GNMENT. ſ. [from fn], 
1. A ſcheme of Hir, : bakeſpeare.. 


2. A plot; a malicious intention. Hayward. 
3. The idea or ſketch of a-work. Dryden. 
1. That which is to be wiſhed with earneſt- 

neſs. Noger s. 
delightful. Alien. ; 


2. Pleaſing 
DESTRE. /. I dęir, French ; defiderinm, Latin. ] 

Wiſh; | eagerneſs to obrain or enjoy» Locle. 
x. To wiſh; to 1 for. — 

2. To expreſs wiſhes; to appear to long, oy 
3. Toaſk; to intreat. 


DESIRER. /. [from One IG 
vf any I; 1 Wen eee eager 
DESTROUS: as - (hn 
DESTROUSHESS: f. (from Fulneſy 
o. 
— J. U a ] 
DEST- 


DES 


DESI ROUSLY. ad. {from defircus.] Eagerly ; 
with deſire. 

To DESIST. v. n. [defiſto, Latin.] To ceaſe 
from any thing; to ſtop. Milton. 

DESI'STANCE. > [from det.] The act of 
deſiſting; ceſſation. Boyle. 

DESVFT 
cludi Watts. 

DESK * [ 4iſch, a table, Duteb. ] An inclining 
table for the ule of writers er readers. Walon. 

DE'SOLATE. 4. ¶ deſolatus, Latin. ] 

4. Without inhabitants; N Broome. 
2. Deprived of inhabitants; ; laid waſte. Jer. 
3. Solitary; without ſociety. 


To DE'SOLATE. v. a. [d:ſolo, Latin. ] To 


deprive of inhabitants. Th:mlon. 
DE' SOLATELV. ad. [from deſolate, ] In a 
| deſolate manner. 
DESOLA'TION. .. [from deſolate. ] 

1. Deſtruction A1 inhabitants. & 6. 

2. Gloomineſs; ſadneſs; melancholy. Sidney. 

3. A plaee waſted and ben. Feremiube 
DESPA'IR. / [def-ſpoir, French. ] 
1. Hopeleſſneſs; deſpondence. Corinthians. 

2. That which cauſes deſpair ; that of which 

there is no hope. Shakeſpeare. 

3. [In — Lofs of confidence in the 
Petr. of God * Spratt. 
0 DESPA' IR. « Ve N. 7 Latin. To de 
without hope; to 1 wh ] Wake. 
DESPA'IRER. 75 [from 0 4er. One without 
ope. Dryden. 
DESPA'TRFUL. a. [deſpair and full. ] _— 
leſs. Obſolete. , 
DESPATRINGLY. ad. [from bene, ] In 
A manner betokening hopeleſſneſs. Boyle. 
To DESPA“T CH. v. 3. depeſcber, French. 5 
1. To ſend away hattily. Temple. 
2. To ſend out of the world; to put to death. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To perform a buſineſs quickly. Locke, 
4. To conclude an affair with another. Shak. 
DESPA'TCH. /. ¶ from the verh. ] 

1. Haſty execution. Granville, 
2. Conduct; management. Shakeſpeare. 
3+ Expreſs; haity meſſenger or meſſage. 
DESPA' TCHF UL. 4. [from d:ſpatch.] Bent 
on haſte. Pope. 
DE'SPERATE. fs [deſperatus, Latin. ] 

1. Being without hope. Shakeſpeare. 

2+ Without care of ſafety ; raſh. ' Hammond. 

3+ Irretrievable ; unſurmountable ; irreco- 

verable. Locke. 

* 4+ Mad; hat-brained ; 3 furious. 8 ſer . 
DE'SPER ATELY. ad. ¶ from 3 

1. Furiouſly ; madly. Brown. 


2. In a great degree: this ſenſe is ludicrous. - 


DE'SPERATENESS. / [from deſperate. ] Mad- 
neſs; fury; precipitance. Hamm 
DESPERA'TION. . [from deſperate. ] Hope- 

leſſneſs; deſpair 3 deſpondency. Hammond. 
DE'SPICABLE. a. [deſpicabilis, Latin, ] Con- 
temptible; vile; mean; ſordid z worthleſs, 
Hooker. 

PE'SPICABLENESS, fe [from deſpicable.] 


2 vileneſs, Deaay of Pieg . 


4. {defitus, Latin.) Ending; con- 


DES 


DESPICABLY. ad. Then Aeſpicable.] nes. 
DESHrSABLE. as (pms to L — 


idle; deſpicable; ontempt. Arb. 


7 o DESPI'SE. v. &. [d. bike old MN F 
1. To ſcorn ; to contemn. 
2. To abhor. Sha 2 
DESPYSER. /. [from deſpiſe.] 8 
ſcorner. Swifts 
DESPITE. . | ſpijr, Dutch; depit, French. 
” Malice; anger; malignity. tr. 
Defiance. | Blac mores 
ws Act of malice. Milton. 


To DESPITE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
vex; to affront, Raleigh, 
DESPI'TEFUL. as [deſpite and full.] Mali- 
cious ; full of ſ X. Charles. 
DESPITEFULLY. ad. ben ] Ma- 


Hciouſiy; malignantly. Matthew. 
DESPI'T EFULNESS. J. {from deſpiceful.] 
Malice; hate; malignity. Wiſdam. 


DESPITEOUS. 4. ¶ from deſpite.] — 4 
urious. 
To DESPO'IL, v. 8. [deſpotio, Latin. Tomb; 
to deprive. 
DESPOLIA'TION. /.. [from deſpelio, — 
The act of deſpoiling or ſtripping. 
To DESPO'ND. Vs No de 605 GE 
1. Todeſpair; to lo ryden. 
2. ¶ In theology. ] To laſe hope of the diving 
merc 
DESPONDENCY., . [from deſpondent. ] De- 
air; 

DESPO/NDENT. as pondens, Latin. ] De- 
CONE II. 
0 A +» Vs 4. Latin. 

To betroth ; to affiance. Tu 4 
DESPONSA'TION. /. ſ. [from es] The 
betrothing perſons to each other 
DE'SPOT. J. Id.] An abſolute prince; 
as, the depot of Servia. 55 
DESPO'TICAL. Z a. [from deſpor. | Abſolute- 
DESPO'TICK. in power 3 ited in 
authority, " South, - 
DESPO'TICALNESS. /. [from deſpatical. ] 
Abſolute authority. » + 
DE'SPOTISM. . [depotſme, French; from 


Aren J Abſolute power. 

To ESPU MATE. Us N. [deſpume, Latin. ] 
To throw off parts in foam. 

DESPUMA'TION _—_ from deſpumate.] The 
act of throwing — parts in 
ſcum or foam. 

DESQUAMA'TION. /. [from ſſuama, Lat.] 
The act of ſcaling foul bones. | 

DESSERT. . [defſerte, French. ] The laft 
courſe at an.entertainment. King. 

To DE'STINATE. Vs as [ deftino, Latin. ] — 
deſign for _ e end. | 

DESTINATION. /. [from deſtinate. 
1. The act of — — , 


2+ The purpoſe for which SN is 3 
pointed. , 


TD DE'STINE. v. 4. [4 ino, Latin 
1. To doom; to mY to any 
Kate, : , Mila, 


F Ff 2 2. Ta 


DET 


2. To appoint to any uſe or purpoſe. Arbutb. 
3. To devote; to doom to puniſhment or 
miſery. : E P rior. 
4. To fix unalterably. : Prior. 
DE'STINY. g. [deftinee, French. | 
1. The power that ſpins life, and determines 
fate. : Shakeſpeare. 
2. Fate; invincible neceſſity. Denbam. 
3. Doom; condition in future time. Sbateſp. 
DESTITUTE. a. ¶ deſtitutus, Latin.] 
1. Forſaken; abandoned. Hooker. 
2. In want of. 5 - Dryden. 
DESTITU"TION. q. [from deſtitute.] Want; 
the ſtate in which ſomething is wanted. Hzok. 
To DESTRO'Y. Vs d. [ deftruo, Latin. ] 
1. To overturn a city; to raze a building. 
Geneſis. 
2+ To lay waſte ; to make deſolate. Xnolles. 
3. To kill. Deuteronomy. Hale. 
4. To put an end to; to bring to nought. 
, | Bentle . 
DESTRO'YER. ſ. [from deſtrey.] The perſon 
that deſtroys. Raleigh. 
DESTRU'CTIBLE. a. [from d{ftruo, Latin. ] 
Liable to deſtruction. | 
DESTRUCTIBELITY. /. [from deftru#ible. |] 
Liableneſs to deſtruction. : 
PESTRU'CTION. /. C deſtructio, Latin. 
1. The act of deſtroying; waſte. 


2. Murder; mallacre. Waller. 
3. The ſtate of being deſtroyed. 
4+ A deſtroyer z depopulator. Pſalms. 


5. [ In theology.] Eternal death. Matthew. 
| DESTRU'CTIVE. 4. d eſtructivus, low Lat, | 
- "That which deftroys; waſteful z cauſing ruin 
and deyaſtation. | Dryden. 
DESTRU'CTIVELY. ad. [from deftruftive.] 
Ruinouſly; miſchievouſly, Decay of Piety. 
DESTRU'CTIVENESS, /. | from defiru@ive. ] 
The quality of deſtroy ing or ruining D. f P. 
DESTRU'CTOR. /. | trom deſtroy. ] Deſtroyer; 
conſumer. ö Boyle. 
DESUDA'TION. f. ¶ deſudatio, Latin.] A pro- 
fuſe and inordinate ſweating. 


DESUE”TUDE. / [deſuctude, Latin. ] Ceſſation | 


from being accuſtomed. 


DESULTO'RIOUS. } a. [deſultorius, -Latin.] 


DESU'LTORY. y» Removing from thing 
to thing; unſettled ; immethodical. Norris. 
To DESU'ME. v. 4. ¶ deſumo, Latin. ] To take 
from any thing. Hale. 
To DETA CH. v. 4. [detacher, French. 
1. To ſeparate; to diſengage. Woodward. 
2. To ſend out part of a greater body of men 
on an expedition. | Addiſon, 
DETA'CHMENT. /. [from detach.] A body 
of troops ſent out from the main army. Blackm. 
To DETAIL. v. a. [ detailler, French. ] To re- 
late particularly; to particulariſe. Cheyne. 
DETAIL. ſ. ¶ detail, French.] A minute and 
particular account. Woodward. 
To DET A'IN. . 4. [ detineo, Latin. ] 
1. To keep that which belongs to der. 
| aylor. 
2. To withhold; to keep back. Broome. 
3. To reſtrain from departure. Judgei. 


DETECTION. /. from dete&.] 


DET 


4+ To hold in cuſtody. 
DETA'INDER. g. (from d:tain.] The name 
of a writ for holding one in cuſtody, 
DETA'INER. . [from detain. ] He that holds 
back any one's right; he that detains. 
To DETE'CT, v. a. [ det tus, Latin.) To dif. 
cover; to find out any crime or artifice. 
DETE'CTER. /. [from dete#.] A diſcoverer ; 
one that finds out what another defires to hide, 
Decay of Picty. 


1. Diſcovery of guilt or fraud. Spratt, 

2. Diſcovery of any thing hidden. Mid ward. 
DETENTION. /. [from __ 

1. The act of keeping what belongs to an- 

other, _ Share ſpeares 

2. Confinement ; reſtraint. Bacon. 
To PETER. v. a. ¶ deterreo, Latin.] To diſ- 

courage from any thing. Tillotſon, 
DETERMENT. /. [from deter. ] Cauſe of 


diſcouragement. Boyle. 
To DETERGE. v. a. [detergo, Latin. ] To 
cleanſe a ſore, Niemann. 


DETE'RGENT. a. [from deterge.] That which 


cleanſes. Arbuthnot, 
DETERIORA'”TION. /. [from deterior, Lat.] 


The act of making any thing worſe. ; 
DETE'RMIN ABLE. a. from determine. ] Tha 
which may be certainly decided. Boyle. 
To DE. TERMINATE. V. d. [ determiner, Fr.] 
To limit; to fix. Shakeſpeare. 
DETE'RMINATE. a. [ determinatus, Latin. ] 
Is Limited 3 determined. Bentley. 
2. Eſtabli ſhed 5 ſettled by rule. Hooker. 
3. Deciſive; concluſive. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Fixed; reſolute. N S. dney. 
5+ Reſolved. Shakeſpeare, 
DETE'RMINATELY. ad. (om determinate. 
Reſolutely ; with fixed reſolve. Sidney. Tillot. 
DETER MIN ATION. /. | from determinate, ] 
1. Abſolute direction to a certain end. Locke. 
2+ The reſult of deliberation. Hale. Calamy. 
3. Judicial deciſion. Gulliver's Travels. 
DETE'RMINATIVE. a. [from determinate.] 
1. That which uncontrollably directs to a 
certain end. Bramball. 
2. That which makes a limitation. Watts. 
DETERMINATOR. /. | from determine. ] One 
who determines. Brown. 
To DETE'RMINE. v. a. | determiner, French. ] 
1. To fix; to ſettle, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To conclude; to fix ultimately. South, 


3. To bound; to confine. Alterbury- 
4. To adjuſt; to limit. | Locke, 
5. To diet to any certain point. f 
6. To influence the choice, Locle. 
{ 7+ To reſolve. Samuel. 
8. To decide. Locke, 


9+ To put an end to; to deſtroy. Shakeſpeare. 


To DETERMINE. v. u. 
1. To conclude; to form a final concluſion, 
Milton. 
2. To end; to come to an end. Hayward. 
3. To come to a deciſion. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ To end conſequentially. Temple. 
5 To reſolve concerning any thing · . 
: DETER » 


2 5K 
| DETERRA'TION. ſ. [de and terra, Latin.] 
Diſcovery of any thing by removal of the earth. 


Woodward. 


DETE'RSION. ſ. [ from detergo, Latin. ] The 
act of cleanſing a ſore. iſeman. 


DETE'RSIVE. a. [ from deterge.] Having the 
power to cleanſe a ſore. | 
DETE'RSIVE. /. An application that has the 

wer of cleanſing wounds. Wiſeman. 
To DETE'ST. Us d. { deteſtor, Latin. ] To hate ; 
to abhor. | South. 


DETES TABLE. 2. from deteſt.] Hateful ; * 
Ha 


abnorred. 


DETE'STABLY. ad. [ from deteſtable.] Hate- 
fully; abominably. South. 
DETEST A'TION. /. [from deteft.] Hatred; 
abhorrence; abomination, | 
DETE'STER. /. ¶ from deteft.] One that hates. 
To DETHRO'NE. v. a. | detbroner, French. ] 
To diveſt of regality; to throw down from 
the throne. ; | 
DETYNUE. ſ. [det&ue, French. ] A writ that 
lies againſt him, who, having goods or chattels 
delivered him to keep, refuſes to deliver them 
again. WY Corvel. 
DETON A'*TION. /. [ detonay Latin. ] A noiſe 
ſomewhat more forcible than the ordinary 
crackling of falts in calcination; as in the go- 
ing off of the pulvis or aurum fulminans, or the 
like. 9 uincy. 
To DE'TONIZE. Vs As [ from_detono, Latin. ] 
'To calcine with detonation. Arbuthnot. 
To NETO'RT. v. a. | detortus, of detorgueo, 
Lat.] To vreſt from the original import. Dryd. 
To DETRA'CT. v. a. [detraftum, Latin. ] To 
derogate ; to take away by envy and calumny. 
d : Bacon. 
DETRA“C TER. 75 [from detract.] One that 
takes away another's reputation. Swift. 
DETRACTION. . ¶ detractio, Latin; detrac- 
tion, French. ] 
Detraction, in the native importance of the 
word, ſignifies the withdrawing or taking off 
from a thing ; and as it is applied to the re- 
putation, it denotes, the impairing a man in 
int of fame. Ayliffe. 
DETRA'CTORY. a. [from detract.] Defa- 


ard. 


matory by denial of deſert; derogatory. Brown. 


DETRA'CTRESS. /. [from derract.] A cen- 
ſorious woman. Aaddiſcn. 


damage; miſchief, Hocter. Evelyn. 

DETRIME'NTAL. a. [ from detriment. ] Miſ- 
chievous; harmful; cauſing loſs. Addiſon. 

DETRITION. ſ. [detero, detritus, Latin. ] The 
act of wearing away. 

T DETRU DE. V. d. detrudo, Latin. To 
thruſt down; to force into a lower place. Dav. 

To DETRU'NCATE. v. a+» [detrunco, Lat.] 
Tolop; to cut; to ſhorten. » 

DET RUNCA'TION. /. [ from detruncate.] The 
act of lopping. 

DETRU'SION. ſ. ¶detruſio, Latin.] The act 
of thruſting down. Keil. 

DETURBA'TION. /. -[deturbo, Latin. ] The 
a& of throwing down; degradation, 


DEV 


DEVASTA'TION. ſ. [devafto, Latin. ] Waſte; 
hayock. | Garth, 
DEUCE. /. [deux, Freneh.] Two. Shakeſpeare; 
To DEVELOP. v. a. ¶ developer, French.] To 

diſengage from ſomething that enfolds and 
conceals. * Pope. 
DEVE'RGENGE. /. ¶ devergentia, Latin. ] De- 
clivity; declination, - 
To DEVE'ST. v. 4. ¶ deveſter, French. 5 
1. To ſtrip; to deprive of clothes. 
2. To take away any thing good. 


Bacon. 

3. To free from any thing bad. Prior. 
DEVE'X. a. ¶ devexus, Latin. ] Bending doun; 
declivous. ? 


DEVE'XITY. f. [from devex.] Incurvation 


downward. 
ToDE'VIA TE. v. . 


de via decedere, Latin.] 
1. To wander from 


right or common ways 


P 
2. To go aſtray; to err; to fin. * 


DEVIA“TION. /. ¶ from deviate.] 
1. The act of quitting the right way; errors 
| Cbeyne. 
2. Pariation from eſtabliſhed rule. HI. 
3. Offence; obliquity of conduct. Clariſſa. 
DEVICE. /. [from deviſe, French. | 
1. Contrivance; a ſtratagem. Atterbury. 
2. A deſign; a ſcheme formed; pn" 
ſpeculation. | * 
3. The emblem on a ſhield, 
4+ Invention ; genius. 
DEVIL. ſ. [>iopul, Saxons] KS 
1. A fallen angel; the tempter and ſpiritual 
enemy of mankind. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. A wicked man or woman. Shakeſpeares 
3. A ludicrous term for miſchief. Granville. 
DEVILISH. a. (how devil. 3 
1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil. Sid. 
2. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. Sh. 
DE'VILISHLY. ad. [ from deviliſp. ] In a man- 
ner ſuiting the devil; wickedlys Soutbs 
DE'VIOUS. a. [devius, Latin. ] uy 
I, Out of the common track. Holder. 
2. Wandering ; roving ; rambling. Thomſon; 
3+ Erring; going aſtray from rectitude. Clarif}. 
To DEVI'SE. v. a. [ deviſer, French. ] To con- 
trive; to form by art; to invent. Peacbam. 
To DEVYSE. v. 3. To conſider; to contrive. 
DEVILSE. /. [deviſe, a will, old French.] J 
1. The act of giving or bequeathing by will. 


g 2 Corel; 
2. Contrivance; device. Hooker. 


es” gay v. n. [from the noun. ] To grant 
y Wilts a 
DEVYSER. /. [from deviſe.] A contriver; an 
inventer. | Grew. 
2 [from deviſe.] He that gives 
* WIII. : , 
DE'VITABLE. a. ¶ devitabilis, Lat. ] Poſſible 
to be avoided. 


DEVITA/TION. /. [devitatio, Latin.] The acc 


P * 
Shakeſpeare. 


| DEVOR, 


D E W 
DEVO'IR,'/. [deveir, Trench. ] 


1. Service. Knolles. 
2. Act of civility Or obſequiouſneſs. P ope. 


To DEVO'LVE. v. a. [de volvo, Latin. ] 


3 To roll down. Waordward, 
2. To move from one hand to another. Addi/. 
To DEVO'LVE. v. a. To fall in ſucceffion into 
new hands. | Decay of Piety. 
DEVOLU'TION. / [devolutio, pee, 4 
1. The act of rolling down. Mocdꝛoard. 
2. Paſſage from hand to hand. Hale. 
DEVORA'TION. /. [from devoro, Lat.] The 
act of devouring, | 
Jo DEVO'TE. v. 4. [dewotus, Latin. ] 
1. To dedicate; to Sonſecrate. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To addict; to give up to ill. Grew. 
3 To curſe 3 do execrate. Dryden. 
DEVO”'TEDNESS., /. | from devote.] The ſtate 
of being devoted or dedicated. Boyle, 


DEVOTE. f. [ devot, French.) One erro- 
neouſly or ſuperſtitiouſly religious; a bigot. 

DEVO'TION. ſ. Ide vation, French.) 

1. The ſtate of being conſecrated or dedicated. 

. 2+ Piety; acts of religion. Dryden. 

. 2+ An aQ of external worſhip. Hooker. 
4. Prayer; expreſſion of devotion. Spratt. 
5. The ſtate of the mind under a ſtrong ſenſe 


; of dependanoe upon God. 5 Law. 
6. An act of reverence, reſpect, or ceremony. 
. Shakeſpear e. 


J. Strong affection; ardent love. Clarendon. 
8. Diſpoſal; powers Clarendon. 
PEVO'TIONAL& 8. [from devotion. ] Pertain- 
Z to gevotion. » Charles. 
DEV O'TION ALIST. ſ. [from devotion. } A 
man zealous without knowledge. 
To DEVOUR. Vs d. [ deworo, Latin. ] 
1. To eat up ravenouſly. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To deſtroy or conſume with rapidity and 
violence. A offs Joel. 
3. To ſwallow up; to annihilate. South, 
DEVOU'RER. ſ. [from devour. ] A conſumer ; 


he that devours. ecay of Pity. 
PEVOU'T. a. [devetss, Latin. ] 

1. Pious; religious; devoted to holy orders. 
. | Rogers, 
2. Filled with pious thoughts. Dryden. 


3. Expreſſi ve of devotion or piety. Milton. 
DEVOU'TLY. ad. [from devout. ] Piouſly ; 
. with ardent devotion ; religiouſly. Addiſon. 
 DEUSE. ſ. [more properly than deuce, Junius; 
from Duſius, the name of a certain ſpecies of 
* evil ſpirits. } The devil. Congrewe. 
DEU TERO GAM. f. I Nau rigeg and 34 es ·] 
A ſecond —_ 1 2 P 4 
UTERO'NOMY. ſ. Id: U reg, and viuo;. 
n ſecond book of the 3 the oc 
book of Moſes. 


DEUTERO'SCOPY. /. dude ec and ov. ] 


The ſecond intention. Brown. 
DEW. /. Ideap, Saxon.] The moiſture upon 
the ground. Pope. 
To DEW. v. & [from the noun.] To wet as 
with dew ; to moiſten. | K) enſer . 
DE'WBERRY  /. [from dew and berry.) Raſ- 
herries, Hamer. Sbaleſpeare. 


DIA 
DEWBESPRE'NT. part. [dew and be . 

Sprinkled with bd [ | — 

DE'WDR OP. /. mow and drop.] A drop of 


dew which ſparkles at ſun - riſe. Tickell, 
quam yl J. [from lapping or licking the 


1. The fleſt that hangs down from the throat 
of oxen. | Addiſon. 
2. The lip flaccid with age. Shakeſpeare, 

DE'WLAPT. a. [from dewlap.] Furniſhed 


with dewlaps. Shakeſpeare. 
DE'WWORM. /. from dew and voy A 
worm found in dew. *' Walton. 


DE'WY. 2. {from dew. ] 
I» Reſembling dew ; partaking of dew. 


2. Moiſt with dew ; roſcid. Milton, 
DEXTER. a. [Latin.] The right; not the 
left. Shakeſpeare. 


DEXTERITY. fe [dexteritas, Latin. ] 
1. Readineſs of limbs; activity; readineſs to 
attain ſkill. 
2. Readineſs of contrivance, ' Bacon. 
DEX TERO US. 2. dexter, Latin.) 
I. Expert at any manual employment; . active; 


2. Expert in management; ſubtle; full of 
expedients. Locke, 
DEXTEROUSLY. ad. [from dexterous.] Ex- 
pertly ; ſ{kilfully ; artfully. South." 


DEXTRAL. 4. [ dexter, Latin.) The right; 


not the left. Bran. 
DEXTRA'TLITY. /. [from dextral.] The ſtate 
of being on the right fide. Browne 
DIABE'TES. /. NC] A morbid copiouſ- 
neſs of urine. Derbam, 
DIABO' Lion. + 4. [from diabelus, Latin. ] 
DIABO'LICK. 1 Deviliſh; partaking of the 
ualities of the devil. Ray. 
DIACO'DIUM. . [ Greek. The ſyrup of pop- 


pies. 
DIACO'USTICKS. f. [Haxzgixa.] The doc- 
trine of ſounds. 
DYADEM. /. ¶ diadema, _— | 
1. A tiara; an enſign of royalty bound round 
the head of eaſtern monarchs. Spenſer. 
2. The mark of royalty worn on the head; 
the crown. Denbam. Roſcommon. 
DIADE'MED. 2. [from diadem.] Adorned 
with a diadem. Pope. 
DrADROM. / Na.] The time in which 
any motion is performed. Lockes 
DLAURESIS. /. [Nigg %.] The ſeparation ox 
disjunction of ſyllables; as, ar. 
DIAGNO'STICK. /. Tay oo n.] A ſymp- 
tom by which a diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from 
others. Collier 5 
DIA'GONAL. a. [Hayorc.] Reaching from 
one angle to another, ; Brown. 
DIA'GONAL. ſ. [from the adjeQive.] A line 
drawn from angle to angle. Locke. 
DIA'GONALLY. ad. [from Og In a 
diagonal direction. roWNns 


geometrical figures; a mathematical ſcheme. 


B ent l * 
DIACRYDIATES. ſ. [from a 1 
Strong 


DIA 
Strong purgatives made with diagrydium. Fly, 
DI AL. fe [ diale, Skinner. ] A plate marked with 
lines, where a hand or ſhadow ſhews the hour. 
Glanville. 
DIAL-PLATE. C. [dial and plate] That on 


which hours or lines are marked. QAddifon. 
DYALECT../. ue ] 


1. The ſubdiviſion of a language. 
2. Style; manner * expreſſion. oo 
. Language 3 ſ : GulDs 
DIALE'CTICAL. 4. [from dialeSick.] Logi- 
cal; argumental. Beyle. 
DIALE'CTICK, 1. Lal.] Logick ; the 
art of reaſoning. _ 
DYALLING. /. [from dial.] The ſciaterick 
ſcience ; the Lieder of ows ;z the art 


of conſtructing dials. 
DFALIST. /+ T rom dial.) A conſtructor of 
dials. Meran. 
DIA'LOGIST  /. I from dialogue. ] A ſpeaker in 
au dlalogue orc de. 
DIALOGUE. ſ. [MA] A conference; a 
converſation between two or more. Shokeſp. 
To DrALOGUE. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 10 
diſcourfe with. Shakeſpeare. 
DIALYSIS. /. [3.2avgig-] The figure in rhe- 
torick by which ſyllables or words are divided. 
DIA'ME1ER. .. INA and wtrgor.) The line 
which, paſſing through the centre of a circle, 
or other curvilinear figure, divides it into equal 
parts. 3 Raleigb. 
DIAMETRAL. a. [from diameter. ] Deſerib- 
ing the diameter. 
DIA'METRALLY. ad. [from diameter. ] Ac- 
cording to the direction af à diameter. Ham. 
DIAME'TRICAL. 4. [ from diameter. Þ 
1. Deſcribing a diameter. 
2. Obſerving the direction of a diameter. 
Government of the Tengue. 
DI AME'TRICALLY. ad. | from diametrical. ] 
In a diametrical direction. Clarendon. 
DYAMOND. ſ. [ diamant, French; adamas, 
Latin. ] The diamond, the moſt valuable and 
hardeſt of all the gems, is, when pure, per- 
tectly clear and pellucid as the pureſt water. 


The largeſt known is that in the poſſeſſion of 


the.Great Mogul, which weighs two hundred 


and ſeventy-nine carats, and is computed to be 


worth ſeven hundred and feventy-nine thouſand 
two hundred and forty-four pounds. Hill. 

DI'APASE. /. LC. ] A chord including 
all 


tones. 
DIAPA'SON. nag .] A term in muſick; 
an octa OE ]  Craſhaw, 


ve. 
DYAPER. /. I diapre, French. ] 

1. Linen cloth woven in | flowery and other 

figures. . Spenſer. 

A napkin. | Shakeſptares 

To DVAPER. 5. 8. [from the noun] 

1. To variegate ; to diverſify. Herve. 

2. To draw flower upon clothes. Peacham. 
DIAPHANETTY. f. (from dia pa. ] Tranſ- 

parancy ; pellucidneſs. Ray. 
DIAPHANICK. 4. [Ha and aig. 1 Tranſ- 
parent; pellueid. Raleigh. 
nr a. ¶ dis and pale. 1 Tranſ- 


DICH. ad. This word ſeems corrupted from, dit 


DIC 
parent; clear, Raleighs 
DIAPHORE'TICK. a. [Faprgrlindge] Sudo- 
rifick ; promoting perſpiration. Burbaor. 
DIAPHRAGM. 7. LN pgaypuea.] 
1. The midriff which divides the upper cavity 
of the body from the lower. 


2. Any diviſion or partition which divides a 
hollow body. Woodward. 

or 3 h [Happdiae ] A flux of the 
belly. 

DIARRHOE'TICK. a, [from diarrhea] Pro- 
moting the flux of the belly; folutive ; purg- 
ative. Arduthuet« 

DELANY. h 2 Latin. ] * acebunt of 


every day; a journal. Tatler. 
DIA“ STOLE. I; —— Þ 
1. A figure in rhetori by which a ſhort 
ſyllable is made long. 
2. The dilatation of the heart. 
DIA'STYLE. . [NA and goa, 2 pillar. A 
ſort of edifice where the pillars ſtand at ſuck 
a diſtance from one another, that three dia- 
meters of their thickneſs are allowed for inter- 
columniation. Harris. 
IATE'SSERON. /. [of dia and rioorea, four. 
An interval in pag od compoſed of one 2 
tone, one leſſer, and one greater ſemi - tone. 
Harris. 
DIBBLE. . [from dipfel, Dutch. A ſmall 


pa 
DIBSTONE. J A little ſtene which children 
throw at another ffone, ' © Locke. 


DICA'CITY. hb [ dicacizas, Latin. } Pertneſs ; 
ſaucineſs. 


Dic. 

DICE, /. The plural of die. Bentley. * 
To DICE. v. Ns [from the noun. 1 To game 
with dice. bateſpeare. 
DICE-BOX. / [dice and ber.] The box from 

whence the dice are thrown. Addi ſon. 
DICER. /. [from dice.] A player at dice; 2 
gameſter. Shak 


- 


fror da it. 


DICHO'TOMY. , CM A Ula. ] Di 


of ideas by pairs. 


ition 
DYCHER of Leather... [ dicra, low Latin.]' Ten 


hides. Dis. 
To DVYCTATE. u. a. [di 90, Latin. | 
1. To deliver to another with authority. Pope. 
2. To pronounce what another is to ſpeak on 
write. 
DVUCTATE. J. [difatum, Latin-} 
1. Rule or maxim delivered with authority: 
: Prior. 
2. That which delivered orally by one is to'be. 
written or ſpoken by another. _ 
DICTATION. y "9 en The 8 
ractice of dictating 
DICTATOR, [Latin.] = 
1. A magi — of 1 made.in. times of 
exigence, and inveſted with abſolute authority. 
Waller. 
2. One inveſted with abſolute authority. Milt. 
3. One whoſe credit or authority enables him 
to direct the conduct or apinion of others. 
DICTATORIAL. 2. [from dickator.] Au- 
thoritative 3 


DIE' 
i thoritative confident ; dogmatical. Watts. 
DICTA'TORSHIP. . [from dictator. ] 8 


1. The office of a dictator. Wotton. 
2+ Authority ; inſolent confidence. Dryden. 


DICT A*'TURE. /. [difature, Latin. ] The of- 


fice of a dictator. 
DIYCTION. ſ. [difion,' Fr.] Style; language; 
_ expreſſion. 8 Dryden. 
DI'CTION ARY. ſ. [dictionarium, Latin. ] A 
© * book containing the words of any language ; 
vocabulary ; word book. arts. 
DID. of do. Id, Saxon. ] | 
1. The preterite of do. Shakeſpeare. 
2+ The ſign of the preter- imperfect 8 
; Dry - 
3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically ; as, I 
: did really love him. 
DIDA'CTICAL. 2 4. [.d] Preceptive; 
DIDA'CTICK. 5 giving precepts: as a di- 
Adactict poem is a poem that gives rules for 
ſome art. Ward. 
DrDAPPER. ſ. [from dip.] A bird that dives 
into the water. 
DIDASCA'LICK. a. N.] Precept- 
ive; didactick. 2 Prior. 
To DTDDER. v. 4. [diddern, Teut. xittern, 
SGBerman. ] To quake with cold; to ſhiver. A 
', Provincial word. Skinner. 
DIDST. The ſecond perſon of the preter - tenſe 
of do. 1 did, thou didſt. 9 Dryden. 
| Wo DIE. v. a. [deaz, Saxon] To tinge; to 


colour. Milton. 
DIE. /. [from the verb.] Colour; tincture; 
Rain; hue acquired. Bacen. 


To DIE. v. u. deadian, Saxon. ] N 
1. To loſe life; to expire; to paſs into an- 
© other ſtate of exiſtence. Sidney. 
2. To periſh by violence or difeaſe. Dryden. 
3. To be puniſhed with death. Hammond, 
. © . To be loſt; toperiſh; to come to nothing. 
 Speftators 
5. To fink; to faint. 


| Samuel. 


8. [In theology. ] To periſh everlaſtingly. 


| Hakewill, 
7. To languiſh with pleaſure or tenderneſs, 
5 : P pe. 

3. To vaniſh. Addiſon. ; 
9. [In the Kyle of lovers. ] To languiſh with 
ion. f Tatler 5 


10. To wither as a vegetable. 
11. To grow vapid, as liquour. 
DIE. /. pl. dice. de, French.] 
1. A ſmall cube, marked on its face with 
numbers from one to fix, which gameſters 
throw in play. AP Souths 
2+ Hazard; chance. Spenſer. 
3. Any cubick body, 
DIE. . plur. dies. The ſtamp uſed In Senfft 
x — 970%. 
DIER. ſ. [from die.] One who follows the 
trade of dying. , © Waller. 
DIET. he Ldiæta, low Latin; dlalla.] 4 , 
1. Food; proviſions for the mouth; viftuals, 
1 . EEG Raleigh. 
43. Food regu y tae rules of medicine, 
One TY IE 


- 


„ 
To DIE T. v. 4. [from the noun.]J 
1. To give food to. Shakeſpeartl 
2. To board; to ſupply with diet. 
To DTET. Vs N. * 
1. To eat by rules of phyſick. 


2. To eat; to feed. Milton. 


I ET-DRIN K. J. [diet and drink.] Medicated 


liquours. Locke. 
DYET. /. [German.] An aſſembly of princes 
or eſtates. Raleigh. 


DTVETARY. 4. [from diet. ] Pertaining to the 
rules of diet. | 


DIETER. /. [from diet.] One who preſcribes 


rules for eating. Shakeſpeare. 
DIETE'TICAL. 2 a» [Haiblins. ] Relating to 
DIETE'TICK. diet; belonging to the me- 
dical cautions about the uſe of food. Arbuth. 
To DIFFER. IO Tee, a N 
1. To be diſtinguiſhed from; to have proper- 
ties and qualities not the ſame with thoſe of 
another. Addiſon. 
2. To contend; to be at variance, Rowe. 
3+ To be of a contrary opinion. Burnet. 
DIFFERENCE. /. fdifferentia, Latin.] - 
1. State of being diſtinct from ſomething. 
. 5 Hooker. 
2. The quality by which one differs from 
another. | 
3. The diſproportion between one thing and 


another. fg Hayward. 

4+ Diſpute ; debate; quarrel, Sandys. 

8. Ditkinction. : | Tillotfn. 

Point in queſtion; ground of controverſy. 

7. Logical diſtinction. Bacon. 

8. Evidences of diſtinction; differential marks. 

N Davies. 

To DIFFERENCE. v. a. To cauſe a difference. 

; Holder, 
DIFFERENT. a. [from d fer. ] 

1. Diſtinct; not the ſame. Addiſons 

2. Of many contrary qualities, Philips. 


3. Unlike; diſſimilar. 


DIFFERE'NTIAL Method, conſiſts in deſcend- 


ing from whole quantities to their infinitely 
ſmall differences, and comparing together their 
infinitely ſmall differences, of what kind ſo- 
ever they be. ? Harris. 
DIFFERENTLY. ad. [from different. J. In a 


different manner. Beyle. 
DIFFTCIL. a. [ difficilis, Latin. ] 

1. Difficult; hard; not eaſy. : Hudibrass 

2. Scrupulous. : Bacon. 


DIFFTCILNESS. ſ. [from diffcil.] Difficulty 
to be perſuaded. Bacon. 
DIFFICULT. a. [difficitis, Latin. ] 
1. Hard; not eaſy ; not facil, 
2. Troubleſome; vexatious. 

3: Hard to pleaſe; peeviſh. 
DVFFICULTLY. ad. [from difficult.] Hard- 
_ ly; with difficulty ; not eaſil).  Rogerse 
DIFFICULTY. /. [from difficulte, French, ] 
1. Hardneſs ; contrariety to eaſineſs. Rogers. 

2. Something hard to accompliſh. _ South. 

3. Diſtreſs ; oppoſition, Dryden. 

4. Perplexity in affairs. Addiſon. 

12 5. Objec- 


Raleigh. 


D 
D 
D 
D 


DIG- ES DIG 


8. Objection; cavil. '  Seviſt, covered with earch. Shakeſpeares 
| Te DIFFTDE. v. . [d . Latin. ] To diſ- DTGERENT. a. { digerens, Lat. J That which 
truſt; to have no confidence in. Dryden. bas the power of digeſtion. 


DIFFIDENCE. . [from diffide.] Diſtruſt; DI'GEST. he Lege, Latin. ] The pandeQ of 
want of confidence. Tales the civil law 


Bacon. 
| IFFIDENT. a. [frem diffide.] Not con- To DIGE'ST. v. 4. digero, digeſtum, Latin. 
| 1 fident; not —— 2 Clariſſa, 1. To diſtribute i * Chis Halls or ol 
my 12 IND. v. 4. | diffindo, Lat.] To cleave ſitorĩes; to range methodically. 3 
ö 2. To concoct in the ſtomach. Prior. 
| DIFFI'SSION. fe [diffiffio, Latin. ] The act of 3. To ſoften by heat, as in a boiler: a che- 
5 cleaving mical term. 
DIF FLA” TION. fe [difare, Latin.) The act 4+ To range methodically in the mind. Then. 
; ol ſcattering with a 9 of wind. 8. To reduce to any plan, ſcheme, or method. 
. DI'FFLUENCE, * di uo, Latin] Shakeſpeare. 
) DI'FFLUENCY., 17 quality of falling 6. ro receive without loathing 3 not to — 
- away on all ſides. Brown. — mk 
. DYF av rg 4. [diffivens, Latin.] Flowing 7. To receive and enjoy. Shak 
not fixed. 8. [In chirurgery.} To diſpoſe a wound to 
. D' FORM. a. [from forma, Latin.] Contrary . generate pus in order to a cure. \ 
f | to uniform; having parts of different ſtrue- To DI GE ST. wv. n. To generate matter _ A 
. ture; as, a di Norm flower, one of which the wound. 
's leaves are unlike each other. Newton, DIGE'STER. /. [from digeſt. ] 
Q DIFFO'RMITY. ſ. [from di Form.] Diverſity 1. He that digeſts or concocts his food. Arb. 
of form; terdgalacieys diſſimilitude. Brown. 2. A ſtrong veſſel, wherein to boil, with 2 
ö DIFFRA'NCHI>t. MENT. /. [ franchiſe, Fr.] very ſtrong heat, any hard ſubſtances, ſo as to 
7 The act of taking away the privileges of a reduce them into a fluid ſtate. 
m city. 3+ That which cauſes or ſtrengthens the con- 
de” To DIFFU'SE. v. 4. [d. iffufus, 2 coctive power. Temple. 
id 1. To pour out upon a plane. Burnet, DIGE'STIBLE. 2. Lfrom digeſt. ] Capable of 
4. 2. To ſpread; to ſcatter. . Milton. being digeſted. Jacon. 
3. DIFFU 'SE, As [ diffuſus, Latin. ] . DIGESTION. . [from di | 
*. 1. Scattered; widely ſpread; 1. The act of concocting . Temple. c 
Yo 2. Copious ; not- conciſe. 2. The preparation of matter by a chemical 5 
Po DIFF U'SED. ers. 4s Wild, uncouth, irregular. heat. * ' Blackmore. 
Wo Shakeſpeare. 3 · Reduction to a plan, | Temple. 
* DIFFU'SEDLY. ad. [from diffuſed. ] Widely ; 2 = act of diſpofing a wound to generate 
ee diſperſedly. 
"on DIFFU'SEDNESS. . ¶ from diffuſed.) The ſtate DIGESTIVE. a. [ from digeft.] | 
22 of being diffuſed; diſperſion- 1. Having the power to cauſe digeſtion. Brown. 
| DIFFU'SELY. ad, ro, diffuſe.] 2. Capable by heat to ſoften and ſubdue. Hale. 
n. 1. Widely extenſively 3. Diſpoſing; methodiſing. Dryden. 
Se | 2. Copiouſly;z not. conciſely. DIGE'S TLVE. . [from digef.] An applica- 
43 DIFF U'SION. ſ. [from diffeſe. ] - tion which diſpoſes a wound to generate mat- 
d- 1. Diſperſion; the ftate of being ſcattered ter. Wiſeman, 
ely every way. Boyle. DVGGER. /. [from 4 ig. ] One that opens the 
_ 2. Copiouſneſs ; exuberance of ſtyle. : ground with a ſpade. . Boyle. 
Io DIFF U'SIVE. as (from diffuſe. To DIGHT. v. a. dihran, to prepare, Saxon. ] 
ex 1. Having the quality of ſcattering any thing To dreſs; to deck; to adorn. - 
chap every Way.  Diyd:n. DYGIT. 2 [dipitus, Latin] 
ples x 2. Scattered diſperſed. | outh. 1. The meaſure of lengt containing three- 7 
3. Extended; in full extenſion. Nilo en. fourths of an inen. Beyles 
my DIFFU'SIVELY. ad. | from di fufvee] Wide- 2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the ; 
_ ly ; extenſively. ſun or moon. 
lty DIFFU'SIVENESS. /. [from 228 4c Ady-ofGe-metios expreſſed by angle 
au 1. Extenſion ; diſperſion. | figures. Browns 
2. Want of concileneſs. Addi iſon. DVGITATED. . [from tus, La. ] Branch - 
To DIG. v. 2. preter. dug, or digged ; . ed out into diviſions like fingers. © Brown. _ 
. paſſ. dug, or digg d. ¶ dyger, Dank. DIGLADIA'TION. /. [digladiatio, Latin] A 
+4 | I. To pierce wich a ſpade. Exehidl. combat with ſwords; any quarrel. Glanville. 
na- 1 5 i ift. DIGNIFIED. a. [from dignify-] Invefied with 
eve 5 ſome digni 22. . 
J 5 DIGNIFICA TION. J. [from . 14 
27 8 * To: pierce with a ſharp beet. 5 a.̃tion. 
- = | 5. 1 by digging. - Woodward, To DI'GNIFY. « Vs 4. [from 4 and Facing 
5 wy . TD G. 4U. . To work with a ſpade. Fob. | Latin.) _ ; 
2 2 DIG up. ve . 3 which is 2. To advance; is proſe to exat . 
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- ſome adventitious excellence, or honourable 
diſtinction. Ben Jenſen. 
DIGNITARY. . _ di ignus, Lane 4 
clergyman advanced to ſome dignity; to ſome 
rank above'that of a parochial prieſt. Swift. 
DVGNITY. / [dignitas, Latin. ] 
1. Rank of elevation. Hooker. 
2. Grandeur of mien. Clariſſa. 
3. Advancement; -preferment ; high place. 
Shake peare. 
4, [Among eccleſiaſtickks.] That promotion 
7 2 1 to which any juriſdiction is an- 
ö Ayliffe. 


Brown. 


5 5 a;; - general principle. 


[In aſtrology.) The planet is in dignity - 


when it is in any ſign. 
DIGNO'TION. /. [from dignoſco, Lat. ] Diſ- 
tinction. reaun. 
To DIGRE 88. Vs N. [ digreſſus, Latin. ] 
1, To turn out of the road. | 
2. To depart from the main deſign. Locke. 
3. To wander; to expatiate. Brercwood. 
4. To tranſgreſs; to deviate. Shakeſpcare, 
"DIGRE'SSION. J. [ digr greffo „Latin. 
1. A paſſage deviating from the main tenour. 
: Denham. 
2. Deviation. Brown. 
DIJUDICA*TION. /. Id. W icatio, Latin] Ju- 
dicial diſtinction. 
DIKE. / [ dic, Saxon. ] 
1. A channel to receive water. Pope. 
2. A mound to hinder inundations. Cervley, 
To DILA'CERATE. Vs 1. { dilacero, Lat.] To 
tear; to rend. | 1 Br OWN » 
DILACERA'T ION. / [from dilaceratio, Lat.] 
The act of rending in two. Arbutk not. 
To DILA'NIATE. v. 4. [dilanic, Latin. ] To 
rend by violence; to tear in rage. 
To DILA'PIDATE. v. 1. To fall to ruin. 
 DILAPIDA'TION. J. [ dilapidatio, Latin. | The 
incumbent's ſuffering any edifices of his eccle- 
_ fiaftical living to go to ruin or decay. Ayliſfe. 
DILATABILITY. /. [from dilatable.} The 
auality of admitting extenſion, Ray. 
DILATABLE. 4. [from dilate. Capable of 
_ extenſhon. Arbuthnot. 
DILATA'TION. . [from di latatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of extending into greater ſpace. 
2 Holder, 
2+ The ſtate of being extended. 
1. To extend; to ſpread out. Waller. 
„ 2. To relate at large; to tell diffuſely and 
... Ccapiouſly. 1 . 
.To DILA'TE. Vs No : 
1. To widen ; to grow wide. Addiſon. 
o ſpeak largely and copiouſly. Clarendon. 


| p TOR. J. {from dilate. ] That which 
| Arbuthnit. : 
W JRINESS. /. [from aueh. Slow- 


.  Wideng or extends. 


Avggiſhneis. 
Ls ARR a. LAllatoire, French. 
Otæuay. 
*DI t 7. Lei, Lak" The act of 
W 1 *. 2 Byyles + 
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Newton. + 
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2. To "WEE to adorn ; to improve 'by DILE'MMA. ſ. LNA AHA. ] * 


1. An argument equally ue by contrary 


ſuppoſitions. Cooley, 
2. A difficult or doubtful choice, Pope. 


DILIGENCE. /. [diligentia, Latin. ] Induſtryʒ; 


aſſiduity; the contrary to idleneſs. 
DILIGENT. Pp [diligens, Latin.] 
1. Conſtant in application; perſevering in 
endeavour ; aſſiduous; not lazy. Proverbs, 
2. Conſtantly applied; proſecuted with acti- 
vity. Deuteronomy, 
DILIGENTLY. ad. [from diligent. ] With 
aſſiduity; with heed and perſeverance. Dryd. 
vile, Saxon. ] An herb. 
DILU'CID. a. faba, Latin. ] 
1. Clear; 4 not opaque. 
2. Clear; plain; not obſcure. 
To DILU'CIDATE. Ve. Ro — m dilucidare, 
Latin.] To make clear or plain; to 8 


Brown. 


Peter. 


DILUCIDA'TION. /. [from dilucidatio, Lat.] 


The act of making clear. 
DILUENT. a. [ diluens, Latin.] Having the 
power to thin other matter. 
DYLUENT. . {from the adjective. 
which thins other matter. 
To DILU'TE. v. n. [diluo, Latin,] 
1. To make thin. 
2. To make weak. 


That 
Ar ut bnot 0 


Loc te. 


Newton. 


DILU”TER. ſ. | from dilute. ] That which makes 


any thing eſe thin. Arbuthnat. 
DILU”'TION. . [dicutio, Latin. ] The act of 
' making any thing thin or weak. Arbuthnot. 
DILU'VIAN. a. [from diluvium, Latin. ] Re- 

lating to the deluge. Burnet, 
DIM. a. [ dimme, Saxon. 


1. Not having a quick ſight. - Davies. 
2. Dull of apprehenſion. Rogers. 
3. Not clearly ſeen; obſcure. Loc le. 


4. Obſtructing the act of viſion; not lu 
nous. Sper uh 
To DIM. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To cloud; to darken. | Locke. 
2 To make leſs bright; co obſcure. Spenſer . 
DIME'NSION, 4 [ dimcnſto, Latin. ] Space con- 
tained in any ching; bulk; extent; capacity. 
Dryden. 
DIME'NSIONLESS. a. [from dimenſion. ] 
Without any definite bulk. Milton. 
DIME'NSIVE. a. [ dimenſus, Lat.] That which 
marks the boundaries or outlines. 
DIuICA“TION. /. ¶ dimicatio, Lat.] A battle; 
the act of fighting. Di&. 
DIMIDIATION. /. [dimidiatis, Latin. ] The 
act of halving. Did. 
To DIMINISH. v. a. ¶ diminuo, Latin. 
1. To make leſs by abſciflion or deſtruction of 
any part. Locke. 
2. To impair; to leſſen ; to degrade. Milton. 
3. To take any thing from that to which it 
belongs: the contrary to add. Deuteronomy» 


_ To DIMINISH. v. n. To grow leſs; to be im + 
Tardy; ; 


paired. .. = Dryden. Pope. 
. DIMI'NISHINGLY.. ad. [from 3 In 
a manner 3 vilify. 6 | Locke. 
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Lat.] 
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1. The act of making leſs. 
* 2+ The ftate of growing leſs. Newton. 
3. Diſcredit ; loſs of dignity. Philips. 
4. Deprivation of dignity ; injury of reputa- 
tion. X. Charles. 
5. [In architecture.] The contraction of a 
diameter of a column, as it aſcends. 
DIMI'NUTIVE., 4. [ diminutivus, Lat.] Small; 
little. South. 
DIMI'NUTIVE. . [from the adjective. 
1. A word formed to expreſs littleneſs; as, 
maniken, in Engliſh a little man. Cotton. 
2. A ſmall thing. Shakeſpeare. 
DIMINUTIVELY. ad. [from diminutive. ] In 
a diminutive manner. | 
DIMIYNUTIVENESS. ſ. [from diminutive. ] 
Smallneſs ; littleneſs ; Wer. 


Hooker. 


DTMISH. . {from dim. ] Somewhat dim. Sw. 
DUMISSORY. 4. [ dimiſſor ius, Latin. ] That by 
which a man is diſmiſſed to another juriſdic- 


tion. Ayliffe. 
DYMITY. /. A fine kind of fuſtian, or cloth of 
cotton. Wiſeman. 


DIMLY. ad. re 
1. Not with a quick ſight; not with a clear 
perception. Milton. 
2. Not brightly; not luminouſly. Beyle. 
DI'MNESS. /.' [from dim.] 
1. Dulneſs of fight. 

2. Want of apprehenſion; ſtupidity. D. P. 
3. Obſcurity z not brightneſs. h 
DTMpLE. ſ. ¶ dint, a hole; dintle, a little hole, 
S dinner. ] Cavity or depreſſion in the cheek or 
chin. * | Grew. 


To DI'MPLE. v. . [from the noun.] To fink ' 


in ſmall cavities. © Dryden. 
DI'MPLED. a. [from dimple.] Set with dimples. 
| Fw Shakeſpeare. 
DI'MPLY. a+ [from dimple.] Full of dimples. 
W, har ton. 


DIN. ſ. dyn, a noiſe, Saxon.] A loud noiſe ; 


a violent and continued found. - Smith. 
To DIN. D. d. from the noun.] ; hag: 
1. To ftun with noiſe. Ota. 
2. To impreſs with violent and continued 

noiſes a : Swift. 
To DINE. v. n. [ diner, French.] To eat the 

chief meal about the middle of the day. Clar. 
To DINE. v. a. To give a dither to; to feed. 


Dryden. 3 


DINE/TICAL.- a. [ »1l:x5g. ] Whirling round; 
: vertiginous. | Ray. 
To DING. v. 4. pret. dung. [dringen, Dutch, ] 
1, Ta daſh with violence. 
2. To impreſs with force. 
To DING. v. n. To bluſter; to bounce; to 
- buff, p | Arbutbnot. 


DING-DONG. ſ. A word by which the ſound 


of bells is imitated. Shakeſpeare. 
DINGLE. . [from den, a hollow. ] A hollow 
| between hills, : Milton. 


principal apartment of the houſe. aylor. 
DINNER. . diner, French.] The chief meal = 


the meal eaten about the middle of the day. 


Taylor. 


'DIR 


DINNER-TIME. . [dinner and tie, ] The 
time of dining. 3 a 
DIN T. . Idynx, Saxon. 


1. A blow; a firoke. " Milton. 
2. The mark made by a blow. Dryden. 
A. 


33 Violence; force; power. | 
To DINT. v. a» [from the noun.] To mark 
with a cavity by a blow. Dionne. 
DINUMERA'TION. /. [dinum-ratio, Latin. ] 
The act of numbering out fingly. | 
DIOCE'SAN. /. 2 dicceſs.] A biſhop as he 
ſtands related to his own <lergy or flock. Tar. 
DIYOCESS. ſ. [digcefis, Latin. ] The circuit of 
every biſhop's juriſdiction. Cowel, Whitgift. 
DIO'P TRICAL., ? a. [Nix] Affording 
DIO'PTRICK. a medium for the fight ; 
aſſiſting the ſight in the view of diſtant objects. 
More. 
DIO'PTRICKS. /. A part of opticks, treating 
of the different BA = of the light. Har 
DIORTHRO'SIS. . [MS eig.] An opera- 
tion by which crooked members are made even. 
a 24 Harris. 
0 „V. d. partici + 4A! or + | O1 
Saxon; dcopen, . TO e 


1. To immerge; to put into any liquor. Ayl. 
2. To moiſten; to wet. Milton. 
3. = be engaged in any affair. Dryden. 
4. To engage as a pledge. Dryden. 
To DIP. 3 2 | 2 
1. To fink; to immerge. L'Efrange. 
2. To enter; to pierce. Granville. 


3. To enter ſlightly into any thing. Pepe. 
4. To drop the hand by chance into any mals ; 
to chuſe by chance. 47 

DIPCHICK. /. {from dip and chick. Þ The 

name of a bird. rEeULs 

DIPE'TALOUS. a. [%; and wirane.] Having 
two flower leaves. 5 0 5 

DYPPER. /. {from dip.] One that dips in the 
water. | * 

DIPPING Needle. f. A magnetick needle as it 
points up or down. PhMips. 

DYPHTHONG. /. [NY.] A coalition of 

two vowels to form one ſound ; as, vain, leaf, 

Ceſar. ' : Holder. 

= "a J. The inner plate or lamina of the 
ull. : 

DIPLO'MA. ſ. [N.] A letter or writing 
— 15 privilege. * 

DI'PSAS. /. from NY.] A ſerpent whoſe 
bite produces wand (1: thirſt, Milton. 

DYPTOTE. /. [3n1ela.] A noyn conſiſting of 

two caſes only, ' Clark. 

DIPTYCH. .. [diptycha, Latin.] A regiſter of 

biſhops and martyrs, Stilling fleet. 
DIRE. a. [dirus, Latin. ] Dreadful ; diſmal ; 
mournful ; horrible. : Milton. 
DIRE'CT. a. [dircftus, Latin.] ; 

Is Straight, not crooked. 5 

2. Not oblique. Bently. 

3. [In aſtronomy. ] Appearing to an eye on 

to move progreſſively through the zodiac, 
not retrogade. a Dryden. 

4. Not collateral. . 


5. Apparently tending to ſome end. Sidney. 
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6. Open; not ambiguous: 
7. Plain; expreſs. . 
To DIRECT. v. 4. ¶ directum, Latin. ] 
1. To aim in a ſtraight line, Pope. 
2. To point out againſt as a mark. Dry en. 
3. To regulate; to adjuſt, * +. BEceluss 
4. To preſcribe certain meaſure ; to mark out 
a a certain courſe. Job. 
8. To order; to command. 
DIRE'CTER. /. I director, Latin. ] 
1. One that diretts. 
2. An inſtrument that ſerves to guide any 
manual operation. 
DIRE'CTION. . [dire#io, Latin. ] 
1. Aim at a certain point. Smalridge. 
2. Tendency of motion impreſſed by a certain 
impulſe, | - p , Locke. 
3. Order; command; preſcription. Hooker, 
DIRE'CTIVE. a. from az. a 
1. Having the power of direction. Bramball. 


2. Informing ; ſhewing the way. Tbemſon. 

DIRE'CTLY. ad. from dire] 

1. Ina ſtraight line; rectili Dryden. 
2. Immediately; apparently; without circum- 

locution. 2 Hooker. 


/ 


Bacon. 


DIRECTNESS. /. [from dire#.] Straightneſs; 
int; the neareſt way. Bent. 

DIRECTOR. /. [ dir. or, Latin. ] 

1. One that has authority over others; a 


tendency to an 


ſuperintendent. | Szuift. 
2. A rule; an rdinance. Swift. 


3. An inſtructor. . 12 5 Hooker. 
4. One who is conſulted in caſes of conſcience, 
| 4 Dryden. 


$: An inſtrument in ſurgery, by which the 


band is guided in its operation. 
DIRE'CTORY. /. 
books which the factious preachers publiſhed in 


the rebellion for the direction of their ſets in 
We. Oxford Reaſons. 


Acts of worſhip. 
DVYREFUL. as Dire ; dreadful, Pope. 
DIRENESS. /. [from dire.] Diſmalneſs; 

horror ; hideouſneſs. | Shakeſpeare. 


DIRE'PTION. /. [direptio, Latin.] The a 


of plundering. 


DIRGE../. A mournful ditty ; s ſong of lament- 


ation. Sandys. 


DIRK. /. [an Earſe word. ] A kind of dagger. DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY, ad. [from dif- 


Tickell. 


Te DIRK E. v. a. To ſpoil; to ruin. Spenſer. 


DIRT. he [dryt, Dutch, ] 


4 I, Mud ; filth ; mire. Wake. | 
2. Meanneſs; ſordidneſs. 
To DIRT. v. a. [from the noun.] To foul; 
to bemire. Swift. 


DIRTPIE. / [dire and pie. 
by children of .clay, 
DIRTILY. ad. from dirty. ] 


Suckling. 
1. Naſtily ; foully ; filthily. ; 


_ 2+ Meanly; ſordidly ; ſhamefully. Denne. 
- DVRTINES5. / {from dirty. 
1. Naſtineſs ; filthineſs ; fouineſs, . 

2. Meanneſs; baſeneis; ſordidneſs. 
DIRTY. a. [from dirt. ] . 
1. Foul; naſty; filthy. Shakeſpeare, 

2. Groſs; not elegant, Vet. 


/ 


To DIRTY. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


from direttor.] The. 


Forms moulded 


2 4 


3. Mean; daſe; deſpicable, wo 


1. To foul; to oil. Arbutbnot. 
2. To diſgrace; to ſcandalize. 
DIRU'PTION. J [dirvptio, Latin. 

i. The act of burſting, or breaking. 

2. The ſtate of burſting, or breaking. 
DIS. An inſeparable particle, implying com- 
monly a privative or negative ſitznification ; 


as, to arm, to diſarm. 


DISABILITY. /. [from diſable.]' | 
1. Want of power to do any thing; weak- 


8. | Raleigb. 
2. Want of proper qualifications for any pur- 


* 


poſe ; legal impediment. Swift. 
To DISA'BLE. v. 4. {dis and able.] a 

I» To deprive of natural force. Davies. 

2. To impair; to diminiſh, Sbaleſpeare. 


3. To make unactive. 1 
4+ To deprive of uſefulneſs or efficacy. . 
5. To exclude, as wanting proper qualifica- 
tions. Milton. 
T3 DESABU'SE. Us 4. [dis and abuſe. ] To ſet 
f free from a miſtake; to ſet right; to unde 
| ceive. Glanwille . 7 aller . 
DISACCOMMODA'TION. /. C dis and accom- 
modation. ] The ſtate of being unfit or 5 75 
pared. I | ale. 
To DISACCUCS TOM. 4s 4s [dis and accuſtom. ] 
To deſtroy the foree of habit by diſuſe or 
contrary practice. > | ; 
DISACQUA'INTANCE. /. [dis and acquaint- 
ance-] Diſuſe of familiarit7. auth. 
DISADVA'NTAGE. /. 


* 
* 


1. Loſs; injury to intereſt ; as, he ſold. to 


diſadvantage. - 6 | 

2. Diminution of any thing deſirable; as 
credit, fame, honour; - Dryden. 
3. A ſtate not prepared for defence. Spenſer. 
To DISADVA'NTAGE: v. 4. To injure an 
Intereſt of any kind, PER of Piety. 
DISADVA'NTAGEABLE. a. [from diſad- 


vantage. ] Contrary to profit; producing loſs. 


Bacon. 


DISADVANTA'GEOUS. a. [from djjadvan- 


tage.] Contrary to intereſt ; contrary to con- 
venience. 7 "* xd Addiſen. 


ad vantageous.] In a manner contrary to in- 
tereſt or profit. Gourrnment ef the Tongue. 


riety to profit ; inconvenience. 
DISADVE'N 
ſperous. | enſer, 
To DISAFFE'CT, v. a. To fill with diſcon- 
tent ; to diſcontent, Clarendon. 


DISAFFE'C TED. part. a. Not diſpoſed to 


zeal or affection. Sti/ling fleet. 


DISAFFE'CTEDLY. ad. After a diſaffected 
manner. 


DIS AFFE'CTEDNESS. /, [from dvd. 
I be quality of being Fling 1. 


DISAFFE'CTION. 7. Want of zeal for the 
reigning prince. Swift. 


DISAFFIRMANCE. J. Confutation ; nega- 


tion. | Hole, 


To 


DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS, ſ. Contra- 
TUROUS. a. Unhappy ; unpro- 


VGA 
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| To DISAFFOREST. +. 4. {dir and foreff.} 1. To blaſt by an enfavourable ſtar, 2 
To throw open to common purpoſes, by put= 2. To afflict; to miſchief: . 3 
ting away the privileges of a foreſt, Bacon. DISA'STROUS. a. [from diſaſter. 1 
7 DISAGRE E. v. n- [dis and agree-] 1. Unlucky; not fortunate. 
1. To differ; not to be the ſame. Locke: 2. Unhappy ; calamitous; miſerable Denbam. 
2. To differ; not to be of che ſame opinion. 3» Gloomy v5 g misfortune. — 7 


Dryden. DISA'STRUUSLY. ad. [from &ifa firous.] In 


3+ To be in a ſtate of oppoſition, Brown. a diſmal manner. 


DISAGREE'ABLE. a. [from diſagree. DISA'STROUSNESS. . [from diafrou. 
| 1. Contrary; wp Fre "gr ] Pepe. Unluckineſs; e J 
2. U plea ng; offenſive. : : Locke. ; To DISAVOU T CH. Vs ds To tetra pro- 
f oy EE'ABLENESS., hk [from dijagree- feſſion; to diſown. n 
* Le”, To DISAVO'W. v. d. ey WY 
4 nſuitableneſs ; contrariety . knowledge of, . 


eg Unpleaſantneſs ; Nr 2 DISAV ©' WAL. hf [from — Denial 
DISAGREE'MENT. / [from. diſc Clarif 
1. B diflimilitude z red ; not DISAVO'WMENT. /. [from N gp” $a 
* Identity. -- » Woodward, nial.” 0 
2. Di 3 of opinion. N Hoc kcr. To "DISAU"THORIZE. D. 4. [dis and auth 
To e + Ve ds [dis 4 and. allow. 1 7 deprive of credit or authority. Mer. 
Is. Tod den authorit do any. -yden, To AND. D. 4. [di and band. ] 
2. To confider as unlawful, Hor ker. 1 To diſmiſs from . — ſervice. Knilles, 
3. To cenſure by ſome poſterior act. Swift. 2+ To ſpread abroad; to'ftatter. Wondwards * 
Not to juſtify. South, To DIS BAND. v. u. To retire from mili 
To DISALLO'W. v. n. To refuſe permiſſion; fervice. * Clarendon. Tillotf 
not to Heoker. T2 DISBA'RK. D. d. [debarguer, Fr.] To 
DIS ALI. LOW. ABLE. a. [from 9iſallow.] Not land from a ſhip. Fairfax. 
allowable. DISBELIF'F. /. [ftom to diſbelieve. ] Refuſal 
BISALLO'WANCE. ſ. Prohibition. Sauth, of credit; denial of belief. Tilla 
To DISANCHOR. v. 6. { from dis and an- To, DISBELIE'VE. v. a. [ alt and belitve,] Not 
5 eber. ] To drive a ſhip from its anchor. to credit; not to hold true. Hammond.” 
- Jo DISA'NIMATE. v. a. ln and animate.] DISBELIE'VER. 7 One who refuſes belief. 
. 1. To deprive of life. . | Watts. 
\ 2. To diſcourage; to deject Boyle. To DISBE'NCH. ”, a. To drive from a'feat, 
. i DISANIMA' TION. p< [from diſanimate.] | .. * Shakeſpeare. 
_ Priyation of life. Brown. To DISBRA*NCH. v. #. [dis and 5 
$ To DISANNU'L, v. 3. To annul ; 3 to deprive To ſeparate or break off. Sohn. 
» of authority; to vacate. _ Herbert. To DISBU D. v. a. [with gardeners.] To take 
.  DISANNULMENT. /. [from diſannul,] The away the ſprigs newly put forth. Dic. 
n act of making void. To DISBU'RDEN, v. a. [dis and burden. 
. To DISAPPEAR. v. 1. [diſpareitre, French. 1+ Tocaſe of 2 burden to unload. Milton. 


% s 5 5 © s FF © 0 


' | To be loſt to view; to vaniſh out of ſight - 2+ To diſencumder, diſcharge; or clear. Hale. 
. Milton. gs. To throw off a 2 Addiſon, 
* To DISAPPO INT. v. 4. [4 s and a te] To DISBU'RDEN. v. n. To eafe the 
Je To defeat of expectation; to balk, Tillotſon. To DISBU'RSE. v. 4. '[Hebourſer, Fr.] To 
4 DisAPPOINTMENT. þ. [from diſappoint] end or lay out money. Spenſer. _ 
5 22 of hopes; miſcarriages o expecta- Dl. BU'RSEMENT. . [debourſement, 1.1 A 

3 Spectator. diſburſement or laying out. Spenſer. 
j- DISAPPROBA'TION. J. [dis and 2 2 DISBURSER. . [from diſburſe.] One that 
Fo tion. ]. Cenſure; condemnation. 4 diſburſes. a 
— To DISAPPRO'VE: v. n. Lese, Fr. F DISCA'LCEATED. 5. [diſcalcearur, Len. ] 
Eo To diflike to cenſure, | Pope. _ Stripped of ſhoes. 
5 DISARD. 4 lord. Saxon] 8 a DISCALCEATION. . [from diſcaltedted.} | 

| boaſti talker, T be act of pulling off the ſhoes. Brown, 
To DISARM. V. a. [diſermer, Fr.] To ſpoil To DISCA'NDY. v =. {from dis and candy. ] 
Ns © or diveſt of arms. Dryden. To diſſolve; to melt. . Shateſprare. | 
to 7 DIBARRA'Y. v. 4. [dis and array, | To To DISCA' Rb. e. a. {dis and card.] \ 


to - undreſs any one; to diforder, Spenſer. 1. To throw out of che hand ſuch cards as 

d DISARRAY. J. [from the verb. * . * are uſeleſs, 

1 p I 9 confuſion: Hayward. * To diſcharge or eject ſram ſervice or et 

1 - ment. : Swi ift, 
DISASTER: « [defaftte, French. DISCA'RNATE. 4. dis and caro, fleſh ; ſtar- 

he be bak b l of an Ya nato, Itaban. ] 8015 of gew. Glanoitth 


Shakeſp cares To DISCA'SE. Vs As To ſtrip; 3 to und , Shake 


a- =— „ ief; miſha . miſery. 5 To DlIsCERN. V. 4. [d Latin. 
4 3 To DISAS TER. 25 as [from the noun. ] * 4 1. "REAL to eo. Nes . 
2. To 


DIS 


2. | To judge; to have knowledge of. Sidney. 
3. To diſtinguiſh, Be a 
4. To make the difference between. B. 

To DISCE'RN. Vs N. To make Iiftinfion. 


Hayward, 
DISCE'RNER. /. [from diſcern. ] 

1. Diſcoverer; he that deſcties, . 
2 ase 3 one that has the power of diſtin- 
zuiſhing Clarenden. 

DISCE'RNIBLE. a. [from diſcern.] Diſcover- 
able; perceptible ; diſtinguithable; — 

cut b. 

DISCE'RNIBLENESS. he [from diſcernible. ] 
Viſibleneſs. 

DISCE'RNIBLY. ad, [from d: iſcernible, Þ+ P er- 
tibly; apparently. Hammond. 

DISCERNING. parte 4. [from di diſcern. ] Judi- 
cious; knowing. Atterbury. 

err. ad. Judieiouſly; ratio- 

15 acutely. Gartb. 

pic RNMENT. J. [from diſcern. ] 9716. 
ment; power of diſtinguiſhing, Freebolder. 

To DISCE RP, Ve 4. [diſcerpo, Latin,] To 
tear in pieces. 

DISCE'RPTIBLE. a. [from diſcerp.] Frangi- 
ble ; ſep arable, re. 

a DISCERPTIBILITY. J. [from diſcerptible.] 
Liableneſs to be deſtroyed by diſunion of parts. 


DiscERPTION. /. [from diſcerp. ] The act 


of pulling to pieces. 
7 DisCHARGE. v. 4. ¶ decbarger, French.] 

1. To diſburden; to exonerate. 1 
2. To unload; to diſembark. ing. 


3» To give vent to any thing; to let fly, 


Dryden. 

4. To let off a gun. .- Kniles. 
» To clear a debt by Br. Locle. 

To ſet free from obligation. L 'Eftrang e. 


7. To cleat from an accuſation or crime ; 55 | 


Locke. 
Dy eden. 


vt abſolve. 
8. To perform; to execute. 


9. To put away; to obliterate; to deſtroy, 


Bacon. 
10. To diveſt of any office or employment. 
11. Ta diſmiſs ; to releaſe. Bacon. 


To DISCHARGE. ve. u. To diſmiſs itſelf; to 


break u Bacon. 
DISCHA'R ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Vent; n emiſſion. ahve; wn 

2. Matter vented. - X Sbarp. 

3 Diſruption; evaneſcence. | Bacons 


4. Diſmiſſion from an office. 
+ $+ Releaſe from an obligation or penalty. 


Miltcn. 
6. Abſolution. from a crime. South, 
7. Ranſom; price of ranſom. — Milton. 
8. Performance; execution. L'Eftrange. 
9. An acquittance from à debt. 
10. Exemption Ecclas. 


rivilegd. 
DISCHARGER. 1 [from di iſcharge. 
1. He that diſcharges in any manner. 
2. He that fires a gun. Brown. 
DISCYNCT. a. [dj ing, Latin. ] Ungirded; 
Ilooſely dreſſed. Ditz. 


17, DISCI'ND. v. a- diſcindo, Latin. ] To di- | 
; e l DISCOMPORTABLE: Lo {from di jemfor 


vide; to cut in pieces. _ Boyle, 


DIS 


DISCIPLE. J [diſcipulus, Latin.] A ſcholar, 


Hammond. 

To DISCIPLE. v. 4. To puniſh> to diſci- 
line. ; Wees 
DISCIPLESHIP. /. 1 diſciple.] The ſtate 
or function of a di ciple. Hammond. 
DYVSCIPLINABLE. 4. [ diſciplinabilis, Lat.] 


Capable of inſtruction. 
DTSCIPLINABLEN ESS. from diſci line 
alle.] Capacity of inſtruction. ale. 
DISCIPLINA'RIAN. 42. [trom di * 
Pertaining to diſcipline. lanville. 


DISCIPLINA'RIAN. /. 
1. One who rules or atk with great 
ſtrictneſs. 
2. A follower of the preſbyterian ſect, ſo 
called from their clamour about diſcipline; 


DISCIPLINARY. «. [dicipline; Lat.] be. 
A 4. cl lina, Lat. 
taining to diſcipline. [4 48 an. 
DISCIPLINE. }. [diſe 9 na, Latin 
1. Education; inſtruction; the act of culti. 
vating the mind. f Bacon. 
2. Rule of government; order. Hooker. 
3. Military regulation. . 


4. A ſtate of ſubjection. gert. 
5. Any thing taught; art; ſcience. 2 Urt. 
6. Puniſhment; chaſtiſement; correction. 


Addi 
To DI'SCIPLINE. v. a. N 
1. To educate; to inſtruct; to bring up. 
441 Jon. 
2. To regulate; to keep in order. Derham, 
3. To puniſh; to correct; to chaſtiſe. 
4+ To reform; to redreſs, Milton, 
To DISCLA'IM. v. a. [dis and claim.] To 
diſown ; to deny any knowledge of. Rogers. 
DISCLATMER. /. {frotn te diſclaim. ] One 
that diſclaims, diſowns, or renounces. 
To DISCLO'SE. v. a. 


1. To uncover; to produce from a ſtate of 
latitancy to open view.” Woodward. 
2. To hatch; to open. Bacon. 
3. To reveal; to tell. Addiſon. 
DISCLO'SER. /. . {from diſclſe.] One that 
reveals or Miſchvers, ; ; 
DISCLO'SURE. /. Au di iſcloſe.) 11 
1. Diſcovery; production into 4. — 


2. Act of revealing any ſecret. Bacon 
DISCOLOR A*TION, /. [from diſcolour.] 

1. The act of changing the colour; che 20 

of ſtaining. 

2. Change of colour; ſtain; die; 1 
change from the natural hue to ſtain. Tem te 
To DISCO'MPIT. v. a. [ deſconfire, Frenc J | 

To defeat; to conquer; te vanquiſh. Philips. 
DISCO'MFIT. / from the verb.] Defeat; 
rout; 8 Milton. 
DISCO'MFITURE. J. [from diſcomfit,] He- 
feat; loſs of battle; rout; overthrow. Atter. 
DISCO'MFORT. /. dis and comfort.) Unea- 
ſineſs; ſorrow ; melancholy ; gloom. Shakeſp. 


To DISCO'MFORT. . a. To grieve; to 
ſadden; to deject. Sidney 


To DIS COLOUR. v. 4. [di iſcoloro, Lat. 


— 


D1s 
x. One that i is melancholy and refuſes" com- 


3 . 
2, That cauſes ſadneſs. . idney. 
. , To DISCOMME'ND. v. a, To blame; to 
- cenſure, ' $4 — 2 
DISCOMME'NDABLE. a. Blamable; cen- 
ſurable. Ayliffe. 


DISCOMME'NDABLENESS. ſ. Blamable- 
neſs; liableneſs to cenſure. 
DISCOMMENDA'TION. ſ. Blame; re- 


proach; cenſure. Ayliffe. 
DISCOMME'NDER.” ſ. One that ditcom- 
mends. 
To DISCOMMO DE. v. a» To put to incon- 
veniences; to moleſt. 


DISCOMMQDIOUS:- a. Inconvenient ; trou- 
bleſome. 8 penſer. 

DISCOMMO'DITY., / OTE hs... diſ- 
advantage; hurt. 

'To DISCOMPO'SE. v. a. ¶ di Ne, Fr. ad. 
1. To diſorder; to unſettle. Clarenden. 
2. To ruffle; to diſorder. Si 


3 To diſturb the temper. Dryden. 
4+ To offend; to fret; to vex. Swift. 
5. To diſplace; to diſcard. Bacon. 


DISCOMPO'SURE. ſ. [from to diſcompoſe.] 


arenaon.s 


Diſorder ; perturbation. 
To DISCONCE'RT. Vs As dis and concert. ] 

To unſettle the mind; to diſcompoſe. Collier. 
DISCONFO'RMITY. © Want of agreement. 


Hakewill. 

DISCONGRU'ITY. ſ. Diſagreement; incon- 
ſiſtency. Hale. 
DISCO'NSOLATE. a. Wanting comfort; 
hopeleſs ; ſorrowfal. Milton, 


DISCO'NSOLATELY. ad, In a diſconſolate 
manner; comfortleſly. 

-DISCO NSOLATENESS. ſ. The tate of being 
diſconſolate. 

-DISCONTE'NT. ſ. Want of content; unea- 


ſineſs at the preſent ſtate. Pope. 
DISCONTENT. a. Uneaſy at the preſent 
ſtate ; diſſatisfied. f Hayward. 


7 DISCONTENT. v. 9. [from the noun. ] 
To diſſatisfy; to make uneaſy. Dryden. 
DISCONTE'N TED. participial a» Unealy ; 
cheerleſs ; malevolent. Tillotſon. 
DISCONTE/NTEDNESS. ſo Uneaſineſs; 
want of eaſe. Addiſon. 
DISCONTE'NTMENT, /. [from diſcontent. ] 
The ſtate of being diſcontented. Bacon. 
DISCONTT NUANCE. /. [from di i continue. ] 
1. Want of coheſion of parts; diſruption. 
Bacon. 
2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion. Atterbury. 
DISCONTINUA'TION. /. [from diſcontinue. ] 
Diſruption of continuity; diſruption ; ſepa- 
ration. Newton. 
Ts DISCONTINUE. v. 3. [di ;ſcontinuer, Fr.] 
1. To loſe the coheſion of parts. 


cuſtom. 


o 8 
6 To DISCONTINUE. Ys as , 


1. To leave off; to ceaſe any praQtice or 


Bacon. 


- habit. 
2. „ to interruft. Holder. 
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Bacon. 


2. To loſe an eſtabliſned or preſcriptive 


DIS 


1 
DISCONTINUITY. f. Difunion of parts; 


want of coheſion. . Newton. 
DISCONVE'NIENCE. / W rl ; dif- 
Bramball. 


agreement. 


'DV'SCORD. ſ. [ diſcordia, Latin.) 


Is a. Foal 3 oppoũtion; mutual anger. 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. Difference, or contrariety of qualities. 
Dryden. 

Jo [In muſick. ] Sounds not of themſelves 
pleaſing, but neceſſary to be mixed with 
others. Peacbam. 
To DI'SCORD. v. 1. ¶ diſcordo, Latin. 5 To 


dif: ; not to ſuit with. 
DISCO'RDANCE. 2 /. [from diſcord. IB. 
DISCO RDANCVY. & agreement; oppoſition; 
inconſiſtency. | 


DISCO'RDANT. 4. [ diſcordans, Latin. 
1. Inconſiſtent; at variance with igſelf. Dry. 
2. Oppoſite; contrarious; as, diſcordant opi- 
nions perplex. - Cheyne. 
3+ Incongruous ; not conformable ; declarg- 
tions diſcordant from om action. Hale. 

DISCORDANTLY. ad. | from d ſcordant. ] 
1. Inconſiſtently; in diſagreement with itſelf. 
2. In diſagreement with another. Boyle. 
* 3. Peeviſhly; in a contradictious manner. 

Jo DISCO'VER. v. a. ¶ decouvrir, French. 

1. To ſhew; to diſcloſe; to bring to li 


. 

2. To make known. 5 7 — N 

3. To find out; to eſpy. 
DISCO'VERABLE. a. ¶ from di R 

1. That which may be found out. Watts. 

2. Apparent; expoſed to view. Bentley. 
DiSco'V ERER. /. [ from diſcover. ] 

Is One that finds any thing unknown before. 
4 Arbuthnot. 


enemy. 
DISCO'VERY. 7 ny di _— 

1. The act of finding any thing hidden. Dry 

2. The act of revealing or — any 

ſecret. Souths 
To DISCOU'NSEL. v. a. [dis and counſel. 

To difſuade ; to give contrary advice. Spenſer. 
— 4. * ſum refunded in a bar- 

S2oi 
=_ DISCOUNT. Vs 2. To count back go 
ay back again, Swifts 

To DISCOUNTENANCE. D. 4. . 

1. To diſcourage by cold treatment. Clarendgn, 

2. To abaſh; to put to ſhame. Milton. 


2. A ſcout; one who is put to — da the 


DISCOU'NTENANCE. J. Cold treatment; 
unfriendly regard. Clarendon. 
DISCOU'NTENANCER. ſ. One that diſ- 
courages by cold treatment. Bacon, 


Jo DISCOU'RAGE. v. 4. [decourager, Fr.] 


1. To depreſs; to deprive of confidence, 
King Charles, 

2. To deter; to fright from any attempt. 
Numbers, 


' DISCOU'RAGER. . [from diſcourage.] One 
that impreſſes diffidence and terror. Pope. 


DISCOU'RAGEMENT.. J. [from diſcourage. ] 
5 | 


1. The aQ of deterring, or depreſſing hope. 


2. Deter- 


OP 


„ 


1. A ſpeaker; an haranguer. 


-DBBERETION. . {from diſcretio, Latin.) 


D185 


2. Determent; that which deter-. Wilkins. 


3. The cauſe of depreſſion, or fear. Locle. 


DISCOURSE. J fdiſcovrs, French. ] 
1. The act of the underſtanding, by which 
it paſſes from premiſes to conſequences. 


Hogker. 
2. Conrerſation; mutual intercourſe of lan- 
guage; talk. Herbert. 


3. Effuſion of language; ſpeech. Locle. 
4. A treatiſe; a diſſertation either written or 
uttered. Pope. 


To DISCOURSE. D. N. 


1. To convexſe; to talk ; to relate. Shaieſp. 
2- To treat upon in a ſolemn or ſet manner. 

| Locke. 
3. Toreaſon; to paſs from premiſes to con- 


ſequences. Davies. © 


T. DISCOURSE. V. a. { from the noun. ] To 


treat Of, re. 


Shak 

DISCOURSER, /: [from diſuſe] | 
peare. 
2. A writer on any ſubject. rcon. 
1. Paſſing by intermediate Reps from pre- 
miſes to conſequences Milton. 
2» Containing dialogue; interlocutory. Dry. 


DISCOU'RTEOUS, a. Uncivil; uncomplai- 


ſank, Ne) Motteux. 
'DISCOURTESY. /. Incivility; rudeneſs. 
| 7 | Sidney. Herbert. 
DISCOU'RTEOUSLY. ad. [from diſcourte- 

ows.] Uncivilly ; rudely. 
DI'SCOUS. 4. [from diſcus, Latin.] Broad; 

- flat ; wide. J Quincy. 


DISCREDIT. F. ¶ decrediter, Fr.] Ignominy ; 


reproach ; diſgrace. IE Rogers. 
= DISCRE'DIT. v. 4. [decrediter, French. ] 
1. To deprive of credibility ; to make not 
truſted. . Shakeſpeare. 
2+ To diſgrace ; to bring reproach upon; to 
ſhame. | Donne, 
DISCREET. a. [diſcret, French. ] : 
1. Prudent; circumſpect; caytious ; ſober. 


Whiegifte. 

2. Modeſt; not forward. Thomfon. 
DISCRE'ETLY. ad. [from diſcreet. } 'Pru- 
dentiy; cautiouſly. Waller. 


' DISCREETNESS. /- [from diſcreet. ] The 


ity of being diſcreet. 


. DYSCREPANCE.. fe [Aiſcrepantia, Latin. ] | 


Difference; coutrariety. ; : 


' DISCRETE. 4. [diſcretus, Latin,] 


1. Diſtin&; disjointed; not continuous. Hale. 


2. DiguaQive, 4 - 


3- Diſcrete proportion, is when the ratio be- 
tween two pairs of numbers or quantities is 


. the ſame; but there is not the ſame propor- 


tion between all the four; thus, 6: $:: 
| 3 Harris. 


dence ; knowledge to govern or direct 


: — ſelf; wiſe management. Tillatſon. 


2+ Liberality of acting at pleaſure; uncon- 


raſter. Addiſon. 
 PISDATN. 4. {ſaegno, Italian. } Contempt ; 


r 
DISCRE'TIONARY. . [from diftretion 


Left at large; unlimited; unreſtrained. Tad 
DISCRE”TIVE. 4s diſcretus, Latin. 


1. [In lagick.] Diſcretive * 
ſuch wherein various, and ſeemingly oppoſite 


Judgments are made; as, travellers 
change their climate, but not their femper. Watts. 
2. Cn grammar. ], Diſcretive conjunction 


are ſuch as imply fition; as, not a man, 
but @ Leap. wee ts, 


DISCRV/MINABLE. a. [from difcriminate.] 
Diltinguiſhable by outward marks or tokens. 
Ta DISCRTMINAT E. V. 4s [ diſcrimins, Lat.} 
1. To mark with notes of difference. Boyle. 
2+ To ſelect or ſeparate from others. Boyle. 
DISCRIMINATENESS. /. [from diſeri 
nate. | Diſtinctneſs. 
* bee J. [from diſcriminatit, 
tin. 


1. The ſtate of being diſtinguiſhed from other 
perſons or. things. Stilling fleet. 
2. The act of diſtinguiſhing one from ano- 
ther; diſtinction. | — * 
3. The marks of diſtinction. Holder. 


.PISCRIMINATIVE. a. [from diſcrininate.] 


1. That which makes mark of diſtinc- 
tion; characteriſtical. Wiodwerd. 
2+ That which obſerves diſtinction. More. 
BISCRYMINOUS. a. ¶ from diſcrimen, Lat.] 
Dangerous; hazardous. | Harvey. 


DISCU*BITORY. a. diſcubitorius, Latin, } 


Fitted to the poſture of leaning. Brown. 
DISCU'MBENCY. ſ. [diſcumbens, Latin, } 
The act of leaning at meat. Brown. 
To DISCU'MBER, DV. Aa» [dis and cumber,] To 


. diſengage from any troubleſome weight or 


bulk ; commonly, diſencumber. Pope. 
To DISCURE, v. a. To diſcover. Spenſer. 
DISCU'RSIVE. a. ¶ diſcurſif, French.) 
1. Moving here and there; roving. Bacon. 
2. Proceeding by regular gtadation from pre- 
miſes to conſequences. More. 
e DO Are, Lat. Hale. 
DISCU'RSORY. 2. [diſcurſer, u- 
mental; rational. 147 1 ; 
DFSCUS. J. [Latin.] A quot. Pope. 
To DISCU'SS. v. 4. ¶ diſcuſſum, Latin. 
1. To examine; to yentilate. 
2. To diſperſe any humour or ſwelling. 


DISCU'SSION. /. [from diſcuſe.] 
1. Diſquiſition; examination; ventilation of 


A Kin fr 7 1 . Prior. 
2» | In ſurgery.] Diſcuſſizn is breathing out 
the humours by ble tranſpiration. 


; Wi Eemans 
DISCU'SSEVE. 4. [from Aiſcaſs.] . the 
pawer to diſcuſs. 


DISCU”TIENT. ſ. [diſcutiens, Latig.] A me- 


dicine that hag ö co . WINCYs 
To DISDAIN. L. . Laage, Fr 


2 to conſider as unworthy of one's cha- 


* 


ſcorn; 


,/ 


DISCU'SSER. /: {from djexſs.} He that ail. 
cuſſes. | 1 


py: MY. 


2 
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To DISEMBRO1L. v. a. [debroxiller, Fr.] 


DIS . 


ſcorn; contemptuous anger. Ecclus. 2. To unfold the parts of any thing inter- 
DISDA'INFUL. a. [ diſdain and full.] Contemp- woven. ; Boyle. 
tuous; haughtily ſcornful; Ndignant. Hooker, J. To diſengage ; to ſeparate. Srilling flee. 
DISDA'INFULLY. ad. [om diſdainful.] To DISENTE'RRE. v. a. To unbury. Brown. 
Contemptuouſly ; with haughty ſcorn. Seutb. To DISENTHRA'L. v. a. To ſet free; to 
DISDA'INFULNESS. ſ. [from diſdainful.] reſtore to liberty; to reſcue from Mlavery. 


Contempt ; haughty ſcorn. Aſcbam. $7 Sandys- 
DISEA'SE. /. [dis andeaſe.] Diſtemper; ma- To DISENTHRO'NE. v. 8. To depoſe from 
lady; ſickneſs. Swift, Afovereignty. | Milton. 
To DISEA'SE. v. a. [from the noun.] To DISENTR A*NCE. v. 4. To awaken from 
1. To afflict with diſeaſe; to torment with A trance, or ſleep. Hudibras. 
ſickneſs. Shakeſpeare, To DISESPOU'SE. v. 4. To ſeparate after faith 
2. To put to pain; to pain; to un- plighted. Milton. 


eaſy, Locke, DISESTE'EM. ſ. [dis and efteem.] Slight re- 
DISEA'SEDNESS. /. [from diſeaſed.) Sick- gard. 1 
neſs; morbidneſs. - Burnet. To DISESTEEM. . a. [ from the noun.] To 
DISE'DGED. a. [dis and edge.] Blunted; regard lightly, © Chapmans 
obtunded; dulled. Sbabeſpeara. DISEST IMATION. ſ. [dis and eftimatio, La- 
To DISEMBA RK, v. a. To carry to land. tin. ] Diſreſpect; diſeſteem. 
| | Shakeſpeare, DISFA'VOUR. 7. [dis and favour.) 
To DISEMBA'RK. v. „. To land; to go on 1. Diſcountenance; r regard. Bac. 
land. Pepe. 2. A ſtate of ungraci or unacceptable. 
To DISEMBI'T TER. wv. 4. [dis and embitter.] nels. © Spelmtne 
To ſweeten; to free from bitterneſs. Addiſon. Want of beauty. ö N 
DISEMBO DIE D. a. Diveited of the body. To DISFAVOUR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To DISEMBO'GUE. v. a. ¶ diſemboucher, old To diſcountenance; to wit or withdraw 
Fr.] To pour out at the mouth of a river. kindneſs. ; Swift. 
To DISEMBO'GUE. v. n. To gain a vent; 1. The act of disfiguring. 
to flow. Cbeyne. 2 The ſtate of deing disfigured. 
DISEMBO'WELLED. part. a. [dis and em- . Deformity. . 
boxwel.] Taken from out the bowels. Phillips, To DISFIGURE. v. 4. [dis and figure. ] To 
change any thing to a worſe form; to de- 
To diſentangle; to free from perplexity. Dry, form; to mangle. \ Locke; 
To DISENA'BLE. v. a. To deprive of power. DISFTGUREMENT. . [from disfigure.] 
| Dryden. Defacement of beauty; change of a better 
To, DISENCHA'NT. v. a. To free from the form to a worſe. 8 Suckling. 
force of an enchantment. Denbem. To DISFOREST. v. a. To reduce land from 
To DISENCU'MBER. v. a. ¶ dis and 2 the privileges of a foreſt to the ſtate of com- 
1. To diſcharge from encumbrances; to. diſ- mon land. 
burthen; to exonerate. Spratt. To DISFRANCHISE. v. a. To deprive of 
2. To free from obſtruction of any kind. Ad. privileges or immunities. 
DISENCU'MBRANCE. /. [from the verb.] DISFRANCHISEM ENT. ſ. The act of 
Freedom from encumbrance. Spect᷑ator. depriving of privileges. 
To DISENG A'GE. v. 4. ¶ dis and engage. ] To DISFU'RNISH. v. 4. To deprive; to un- 


1. To ſeparate from any thing with which it furniſh ; to ſtrip. | Knelles. 
is in union. 5 Burnet. To DISGA'RNISH. v. a. [dis and garniſb. ] 
2. To withdraw the affection; to wean; to 1. To ſtrip of ornaments. 

abſtra& the mind. | Atterbury. 2+ To take guns from a fortreſs, 

3. To diſentangle to clear from impediments To DISGLO'RIFY, v. a. To deprive of 
or difficulties. Waller. glory; to treat with indignity. Milton. 
4. To free from any thing that powerfully To DISGO RGE. v. a. Eg 

ſeizes the attention. Denham, 1. To diſcharge by the mouth. Dryden. 


To DISENGA'GE. v. n. To ſet one's ſelf free 2. To pour out with violence. Derbam. 


from. — Collier. DISGRA CE. /. ¶ diſgrace, French. ] 
DISENG A'GED. part. a. Vacant; at leiſure, 1. Shame; ignominy ; diſhonour. Shakeſp, 
DISENG A'GEDNESS. ſ. The quality of be- 2+ State of diſhonour. Sidney, 
ing diſengaged ; vacuity of attention, 3+ State of being out of favoyr, 


DISENGA'GEMENT. ſ. [from diſengage. ] To DISGRA'CE. v. a. [from the noun.] |. 


1. Releaſe from any engagement, or obli- 1. To bring a reproach upon; to diſhonour, 


gation. 7 Hocler. 
2. Freedom of attention; vacancy. 2. To put out of favour. 


To DISENT A'NGLE., Vs Awe DISGRA'CEFUL. as [ diſgrace and It, ] 
1. To ſet free from impediments ; to diſem- Shameful; ignominious, ayler. 
broilz to clear from perplexity or difficulty. DISGRA'CEFULLY. ad. In diſgrace ; with 

Clarendon» 3ndigaity ; ignominiouſly, Ben Feonſon. 
8 Hh - - DISGRACE 
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DISGRA'CEFULNESS. ſ. [from diſgraceful. ] 
Ignominy; cauſe of ſhame. 
DISGRA'CER.. ſ. [from diſgrace. ] One that 
expoſes to ſhame. | Swift. 
DISGRA'CIOUS. 3. [dis and gracious. ] Un- 
kind; unfavourable. © Shakeſpeare. 
To DISGUT'SE. v. a. | deguiſer, French. | 
1. To conceal by an unuſual dreſs. Shak. 
2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance. 
3. To disfigure;z to change the form. Dry. 
4. To deform by liquour. Spectator. 
 DISGUV'SE. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. A dreſs contrived to conceal the perſon 
thaf wears it. — Addiſon. 


2. A counterfeit ſhow. 8 
DISGUYVSEMENT. ſ. [from diſgniſe.] reſs 
of concealment. ©. Silianey. 


DISGUY'SER. /. [from diſguiſe.] 
1. One that puts on a diſguiſe, , Swift, 
2, One that conceals another by a diſguiſe ; 
one that disfigures.  _ Shakeſpeare. 
DISGU'ST. /. n French. ] 
* 1. Averſion of the palate from any thing. 

2. Ill-humour; malevolence; offence con. 
ceived. td Locke. 
y PISGU'ST. v. 4. [degouter, French. ] 

1. To raiſe averſion in the. ſtomach; to 


diſtaſte, | 

2. To ftrike with diſlike ; to offend. Watts. 

3. To produce averſion. Swift. 
DISGU'STFUL. a. Nauſeous. Swift. 


DISH. /. [vipc, Saxon; diſcus, gd, | 
1. A broad wide veſſel, in which ſolid food 
is ſerved up at the table. Dryden. 

2. A deep hollow veſſel for liquid food, Mil. 

3. The meat ſerved in adiſh; any particular 
kind of food, baleſpeare. 

7 ISH. v. a. To ſerve in a diſh, Shakeſp. 

DISH-CLOUT. /. [4iſh and clout. ] The cloth 
with which the maids rub their diſhes. Swift, 

DISH-WASHER. . The name of a bird. 

DISHABULLE. a. Ldeſbabiile, Fr.] Undreſſed 
looſely or negligently dreſſed. Dryden. 

DISHABLLLE. ſ. Undreſs; looſe dreſs. Clariſſa. 

To DISHABIT. v. 4. To throw out of place, 

5 . | Shakeſpeare. 

DISHA'RMONY. . Contrariety to harmony. 

To DISHEA'RTEN. v. a. [dis and hearten.] 

To diſcourage; to deject; to terrify. Milton. 

DISHE'RISON: J. The act of debarring from 
inheritance. 5 8 | 

To DISHE'RIT. Ve. 4. [dis and inberit.] To 

cut off from hereditary ſucceſſion. Spenſer. 

To DISHE'VEL. v. a. [decheveler, Fr.] To 

ſpread the hair diſorderly.  Knolles. South, 
DIYSHING. a. Concave. Mos timer. 


DISHO'NEST. a. [dis and boy 
1. Void of probity; vold of faith; faithleſs, 


6 South, 
2. Diſgraced; diſhonoured. Dryden. 
3. Diſgraceful ; ignominious. Pope. 


DISHO'NESTLY. ad. { from diſbongſt.] 
1- Without faith; without probity ; faith- 
leſsly. | 2 Shakeſpeare. 
2. Lewdly ; wantonly ; unchaſtely, Eccliſ. 

DISHO'NESTY. J. [from diſhoneſt. ] 


DIS 
1. Want of probity ; faithleſſheſs. Swi/t, 


_ 2. Unchaſtity ; incontinence. Shakeſpeare, 
DISHO'NOUR. ſ. [dis and honour. ] 
1. Reproach ; diſgrace; ignominy. Boyle, 
2. Reproach uttered ; cenſure. Shakeſpeare, 
To DISHO'NOUR, v. 4. [dis and honour, ] 
1. To diſgrace; to bring ſhame upon; ta 


| blaſt with infamy. Ecclus, 
2. To violate chaſtity. 
3- To treat with indignity. Dryden. 


DISHO'NOURABLE. a. [from diſboncur.] 

1. Shameful; reproachful; ignominious. Dan. 

2. In a tate of neglect or diſeſteem. PEeclus, 
DISHO NOURER. /. [from — 

1. One that treats another with indignity. 


Milton. 

2. A violator of chaſtity. 
To DISHO'RN. v. a. [dis and heyn.] To 
ſtrip of horns. Shakeſpeare. 
DISHUMOUR. ſ. Peeviſhneſs; ill humour. 


Spect᷑ator. 

DISTIMPRO'VEMENT. ſ. [dis and improve - 
ment.] Reduction from a better to a worſe 
ſtate. 5 Norris. 
To DISINCA'RCERATE. v. a To ſet at 
liberty, Harvey. 


DISINCLINA'TION. f, Want of affeQion ; 

Night diſlike, Arbuthnot. 

To DISINCLINE. v. 4. [dis and incline.) To 
produce diſlike to; to make diſaffected; ta 
alienate affeæction from. Clarendon. 

DISIN UTTY. f. {from diſingenuous. 

| Meanneſs of artiſice; unfairneſs. Clarendon, 

DISINGE'NUOUS. a. [dis and ingenuous.]- 
Unfair ; meanly artful ; viciouſly ſubtle ; illi 


beral. Stilling fleer, 
DISINGE'NUOUSLY, ad. In a diſingenuous 

manner. : 
DISINGE'NUQUSNESS. ſ. Mean ſubtilty; 
low craft. Government of the Tongue. 
DISINHE'RISON. /. : 
1. The act of cutting off from any heredi. 


tary ſucceſſion, Clareudon, 
2+ The ſtate of being cut off from an here. 
ditary right. Taylor. 
To DISINHE'RIT. v. a, To cut off from an 
hereditary right. Davies. 
To DISINTER. Vs As To unbury ; to take 
out of the grave. | Addiſon. 
DISIN TERE'SSED. a. [dis and intereſje, Fr.] 
Void of regard to private advantage; impar- 
tial. : Dryden. 
DISINTERE'SSMENT. ſ. [dis and intereſſe- 
ment, French.] Diſregard to private advan- 
tage; diſintereſtedneſs. Prior. 
DISINTERES'T. /. [dis and intereft.]J 
1. What is contrary to one's wiſh or proſpe- 
rity. f Glanville, 
2. | Indifterence to profit. : 
DISUNTEREST'ED. a. [from diſinteref.] 
1. Superior to regard of private advantage; 
not influenced by private profit. Sift. 
2. Without any concern in an affair. 
DISINTERE'S TEDLY. ad. In a difintereſted 
manner. Io 
DISINTERE'STEDNESS, /. [from . 
. rejſtiGs 
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ol ed: cee of private intereſt. Brown. 3: To drive an cnerity from a 1 Dry. 
ISINTRICATE. v. a+ [dis and intri- 4. To remave an army to other quarters. Sb. 
3 To diſentangle. To DISLO'DGE. v. n. To go away to another 
To DISIN VI'TE. v. a. [dis and invite.] To place. Miltons 
rohibit after an invitation. DISLO'Y AL. 2. [ deſlsyal, French, ] 
To DIS JOIN. v. 4. ¶ dejoindre, Fr.] To ſepa- 1. Not true to allegiance; faithleſs; falſe to 
rate; to part from each other; to ſunder. a ſovereign. Milton. 


Milton. 2. Diſhoneſt; perfidious. Shaks/peares 
To DIS JOINT. V. d. [dis and foint.] Jo Not true to the marriage-bed. Shatgpe 


1. To put out of joint. Sardys. 4. Falſe in love; not conſtant, ' 
2+ To break at junctures; to ſeparate at the DISLO'YALLY. ad. (from. diſteyal. Not 
part where there is a cement. Irene. faithfully; diſobediently. 
3. To break in pieces. Blactmere. DISLOYALTV. /. | from dial. 
4. To carve a fowl. 8 Ts, Want of fide'ity to the ſovereign. K. Chars 
5. To make incoherent. Sidney. 2. Want of fidelſty in love. Shakeſpeare. 


To DISJOINTT. v. . To fall in pieces, Shak. DISM AL. a. [dies malus, Lat. an evil day.] 
DIS JOINT. particip. [from the verb.] Sepa- Sorrowful; due; horrid z Ry ; 
rated; divided. Shakeſpeare. « unhappy» Decay of Pi 
oo UNCT. ds [disjun&us, Latin. ] Digjoint- DISMALLY. ad. Howibly ; ; forrewfully. 
; ſeparate. DI'SMALNESS. /. (Hon diſmal.] Horror 
DISJU'NCTION. . | from dixjuniz, Latin. il ſorrow. 
Diſunion ; | ſeparating ; parting. South, To DISMA'NTLE. wy ts [ dis and . 
DIS JU NCITIVE. a. Ldiajundivis, Latin. ] 1. To throw off a dreſs; to ſtrip. - Stb. 
1. Incapable of union. Grew. 2. To looſe; to unfold ; to throw open. $6. 
2. That which marks ſeparation or oppoſi- 3+ To ſtrip a town of its outworks. akewi/!. 
tion; as, I love bim, or fear him. Watts. 4. To break down any thing external. D 
3. [In logick.] A disjunctive propoſition 1 is To DISMA'SK. v. 4. [ws and maſt. ] To diveſt 
when the parts are oppoſed ; as, It is either of a maſk. Morten. 
day or night. : Toa DISMA'Y. v. as Fulſmeyer, Spaniſh.] Te 
DISJU'NCTIVELY. ad. Diſtinctly; ſepa- terrify; to diſcourage; to affright. Raleigh. 
rately. Decay of Piay. DISMA'Y. ſs [deſmays, Spaniſh.] Fall of 
DISK. ſ. [diſcus, Latin. ] courage; terrour felt; deſertion of mind. Mil. 
1. The face of the ſun or planet, as it ap- DISMA*'YEDNESS. {. [ from dijmay.] De- 


pears to the eye. Newton. jection of courage; diſpiritednels, Sidney. 
2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the an- DISME. /. (French. J A tenth; the tenth 
cient ſports; a quoit. Grew» part; tythe, « + © Shakeſpeare. 


' DISKI'NDNESS. . ha and Men To DISME'MBER. v. a. [dis and member. ] 
on. 


1. Want of kindneſs; want of affecti To divide member from member; to 2 in 

2. Ill turn; injury; detriment. Woadward, pieces. Swift, 
DISLYKE., £ To "DISMI'SS. v. 4. [diſmiſſus, Latin, ] 

1. Difinclination ; abſence of affection. Sper. 1. To ſend away. 

2. Diſcord; diſſenſion; diſagreement. Fairy. 2. To give leave of departure. De. 
To DISLYKE. v. 4. [dis and like.] To diſap- 3. To diſcards 

prove; to regard without affection. Temple. DISMISSION. ſ. [from diſmiſſio, Latin. ] 
DISLYKEFUL. @. [diſlike and full.) Diſ- 1. Diſpatch ; act of ſending away. Dryden, 


affected; malign. Spenſer. 2. An honourable diſcharge from any office. 
To DISLIKEN. v. 4. [dis and like, } To make Milton. 
unlike. baleſpeare. 3. Deprivation obligation to leave. any poſt 
DISLYKENESS. /. [dis and /ikeneſs. ] Diſſimi- or place. Shakeſpeares 
litude; unlikeneſs. - Locke. To DISMO'RTGAGE. v. 4. [dis and mort- 
DIsLI KER. . A diſapproyer ; one that is gage. ] To redeem from mortgage. Hoervel. 
not pleaſed. Scoift. Te DISMO'UNT. 2. 4. [demonter, French. ] 
To DISLYMB. v. a. — and limb. ] To dila- 1. To throw off an horſe. _ Shakeſpeare. 
niatez to tear limb from limb. 2. To throw from any devation. . 


To DISLI MN. 2. 4. [dis and limn.] To un- 3. To throw cannon from its carriage. Kal. 
paint; to ſtrike out of a picture. Shakeſp. To DISMO'UNT. v. ne 


To DISLOCATE. v. a. [dis and locus, Lat.] 1. To alight from an horſe. Addiſets 
1. To put out of the proper place. Modu. 2, To deſcend from an elevation. 
2. To put out of joint. Shakeſpeare. To DISNA'TURALISE. v. 4. [dis and natu- 
DISLOCA'TION. ſ. [from di 2 raliſe.] To alienate; to make alien 
1. The act of RB the place of things, DISNA”TURED. 4. [dis and nature.] Unna- 


2. The Rate of being diſplaced. Burnet. tural; wanting natural tenderneſs. Sbabeſp. 
3. A luxation; a joint put out. Grew. DISOBE'DIENCE. ſ. [dis and obedience. ] 
To DISLO'DGE. v. 4. [dis and 7odges ] I. Violation of lawful commands or pro- 


1. To remove from a place. Woodward. . hibition; breach of duty due to ſuperiours. | 


2. To remove from an habitation. Dryden, Stilling fleet. 
e | H h - 2. la- 


DIS 
2. Incompliance. Blackmores 
DISOBE'DIENT. &. [dis and obedient.] Not 
obſervant of lawful authority. ing. 
To DISOBE'Y. v. a, [dis and obey.) To break 
commands or tranſgreſs prohibitions. Denham. 
DISOBLIGA'TION. /. * and obligation.] 
- Offence ; cauſe of diſguſt. Clarendon. 
To DISOBLI'GE. v. 4. [ dis and oblige. ] To 
offend ; to diſguſt 3 to give offence to. Clar. 
DISOBLI'GING. participia! a. {from diſ- 
oblige.) Diſguſting; uopleaſing ; offenſive. 
: evernment of the Tongue. 
DISOBLI GINGLY. ad. [from diſobliging.] 
In a diſguſting or offenſive manner; without 
attention to pleaſe. | ; 
DISOBLI'GINGNESS. ſ. [fro diſobl ging.] 
Offenſiveneſt ; readineis to diſguſts 
DISO'RBED. 4. I dis and orb.] Thrown out of 
the proper orbit. Shakeſpeare. 
DISORDER. /. [defordre, French, ] 
1. Want of regular difpoſition ; irregularity ; 
confuſion. 8 ator, 
2. Tumult; diſturbance; buſtle Waller. 
3. Neglect of rule; irregularity. - Pope. 
4. Breach of laws; violation of ſtanding in- 
ſtitution. Wiſtom. 
5. Breach of that regularity in the animal 
cconomy which cauſes health; ſickneſs ; 
diſtemper. Locke. 
6. Diſcompoſiire of mind. 
To DISORDER. v. 4. [dis and order.] 
1. To throw into confuſion; to confound ; to 
diſturb; to ruffle, Milton, 
2. To make ſick. 
3. To diſcompoſe; to diſturb the mind. 
DISO'RDERED. a. [ from diſorder.] Diſorder- 


ED ly; irregular; vicious; looſe ; debauched, 


= . Shakeſpeare. 
DISO'RDEREDNESS. ſ. Irregularity; want 


of order; confulion. Knolles, 
DISO'RDERLY. a. [from diſorder. ] 
1. Confuſed; immethodical. Hale. 


2. Irregular; tumultuous. Addiſon. 
3. Lawleſs; contrary to law; inordinate ; vi- 
- Cjous, Bacon, 
DISO'RDERLY. ad. [from diſorder.] 
1. Without rule; without method; irregu- 
larly; confuſedl y. Raleigb. 
2. Without law; inordinately. Theſſalonians. 
DISO'RDINATE. a. [dis and ordinate.] Not 
living by the rules of virtue. Milton. 
R ad. Inordinately ; vici- 
ouſly, | 
DISO'RIENTATED. a. [ dis and orient. ] Turn- 
eld from the eaſt; turned from the right di- 
rection. arris. 
To DISO WN. V. As Lais and 0Wn« ] 
1. To deny; not to allow. 
2. To abrogate; to renounce. 25 5 
To DISPA'ND. v. 4. and, Latin.) To 
* diſplay; to ſpread abroad, 
DISPA'NSION, ſ. [from diſpanſus, Lat.] The 
act of diſplaying z diffufion ; dilatation. 
To DISPA'RAGE. Us As {from diſpar, Latin. ] 
1. To match unequally; to injure by union 
with ſomething inferiour in excellence. 


Dryden. : 


Jo DISPE'OPLE. v. 4. 12 and people. 


DIS 
2. To injure by a compariſon with ſomething 
of leſs value. Ad | 
+ To treat with contempt; to mock; to 
out. - Milton, 
4. To bring reproach upon; to be the cauſe 
of diſgrace. 15 hg 
5. To marry any one to another of inferiour 
condition. 
DISPA'RAGEMENT. /. [from diſparage. ] 
1. Injurious union, or compariſon with ſome- 
thing of inferiour excellence. L' Eftrange. 
2. [In law.] Matching an heir in marriage 
under his or her degree, or againſt decency. 
| Sidney. 
3. Reproach ; diſgrace; indignity» Wotton, 
DISPA'RAGER. /. One that diſgraces. 
DI'SPARATES. /. [diſparata, Latin.] Things 
ſo unlike that they cannot be compared with 
each other. e 
ISPA RITV. » [ from di 7 tin. 
* 1. SE hens in degree either of 


or excellence, Rogers, 
2. Diflimilitude ; unlikeneſs. 
To DISPA'RK. v. a. [dis and park.] 
1. To throw open a park. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Io ſet at large without incloſure. Waller. 
To DISPA'RT. v. a. [dis and part; diſpertior, 
Latin.) To divide in two; to ſeparate; to 
break. | Dier * 
DISPA'SSION. ſ. [dis and paſſion.] Freedom 
from mental perturbation. Temple. 
DIS PASSION ATE. a. [| from dis and paſſion- 
ate. ] Cool; calm; moderate; temperate. Clar. 


To DISPE'L. v. a. [#iſpello, Latin.] To drive 


dy ſcattering; to diſſipate. Locke, 
DISPE'NCE. /. Idiſpenſe, Fr.] Expence ; coſt; 
S enſer 


charge. 
To DISPE'ND. v. a. [diſpendo, Latin.) To 
ſpend; to conſume. Spenſer. 
DISPE'NSARY. /. [from diſpenſe, The place 
' where medicines are diſpenſed. Garth. 
DISPENSA'TION. /. [from diſpen/atio, Lat.] 


1. Diftribution ; the act of dealing out any - 


thing. - Wicdward. 
2. The dealing of God with his creatures; 
method of providence. Taylor. 
3. An exemption from ſome law. Ward. 
DISPENS A'TOR. |. [Latin,] One employed 
in dealing out any thing; a diſtributer. Bacon. 
DISPE'NSATOR Y./. [from diſpenſe. ] A book 
in which the compoſition of medicines is de- 
ſcribed and directed, a pbarmacopeia. Hammond. 
To DISPE'NSE., Ve As diſperſer, French. ] 
1. To deal out; to diſtribute. Decay of Piety. 
2. To make up a medicine. 
3. To DisrENSE with. To excuſe; to grant 
diſpenſation for; to ſuſpend from operation. 
| Raleigh. 
DISPE'NSE. /. [from the verb.] Diſpenſation; 
exemption. 5 Milton. 
DISPENSER. /. 3 diſpenſe.] One that 
diſpenſes; a diſtributer. Spratt. 
] Ts 
depopulate ; to empty of people. Popts 
DISPE'OPLER. h 22 diſpeople. ] A depo- 
pulator. 6.4" Ga 
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To DISPERGE. v. 4. [diſpergo, 2 To 
þ 


ſprinkle. Shake 


cares 


; To DISPERSE. Vs as [diſper ſus, Latin. 


1. To ſcatter to drive to different parts. Ex. 


2. To diſſipate. g Milton. 
DISPE'RSEDLY. ad. [from diſperſed.] In a 
diſperſed manner. Hooker. 


DISPE'RSEDNESS. /. | from diſperſe. ] 

1» The tate of being diſperſed. 

2. Thinneſs; ſcatteredneſs, Breretvoad. 
DISPE'RSER. ſ. [from diſperſe.] A ſcatterer ; 

a ſpreader, Spefator 
DISPE'RSION!: /. [from diſperſio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of ſcattering or ſpreading. 

2+ 'The ſtate of being ſcattered. Ralcigh, 
To DISPFRIT. v. a, [dis and ſpirit. ] 

1. To diſcourage; to deject; to depreſs; to 

damp. Clarendon. 

2. To oppreſs the conſtitution of the body. 


Co lier. ; 


DISPI'RITEDNESS. /. [from diſpirit. ] Want 
of vigour. F 

To DISPLA'CE., v. a. [dis and place.] 
1. To put out of place. 
2. To put out of any ſtate, condition, or dig- 


nity. Bacon. 
3- To diſorder. Shakeſpeare. 
DISPLA'CENCY. q. [ diſplicentia, Luiz} 


1. Incivility; diſobligation. 

2. Diſguſt; any thing unpleaſing. D. of P. 
To DISPLANT. v. a. [dis and plant.] 

1. To remove a plant. 

2. To drive a people from the place in which 

they have fixed. Bacon. 
DISPLANTA'TION. ,. 

1. The removal of a plant. 

2. The ejection of a people. - Raleighs 
To DISPLA'Y. v. a. [deſployer, French. ] 

1. To ſpread wide. 

2. To exhibit to the fight or mind. Locke. 

3. To carve; to cut up. Spectator. 
4. To talk without reſtraint. Shakeſpeare. 

5. To ſet out oſtentatioufly to view. Shakeſp. 
DISPLA'Y. /. [from the verb.] An exhibition 

of any thing to view. Spect᷑ator. 
DISPLE'ASANCE. /. [from diſpliaſe.] Anger; 


diſcontent. Spenſer. 
DISPLEA'SANT. 4. Unpleaſing; offenſive. 
Glanville. 


To DISPLE'ASE. Ws. fs [dis and pleaſe. ] 
1. To offend; to make angry. Temple. 
2. To diſguſt ; to raiſe averſion. Locke. 
DISPLE'ASINGNESS. ſ. [| from diſpleaſing. ] 
Offenſiveneſs ; quality of offending. Locke. 
DISPLE'ASURE, . [from diſpleaſe.] 
1. Uneafineſs ; pain received, Locke. 


2. Offence; pain given. ' Judges. 
3. Anger; indignation. Knolles, 
4. State of diſgrace, Peacham. 


To DISPLE'ASURE. v. a» To diſpleaſe; not 
to gain favour, Bacon, 
To DISPLO'DE. wv. a. [diſplodo, Lat.] To diſ- 
perſe with a loud noiſe ; to vent with violence. 
| Milton. 
DISPLO'SION. /. [from diſpliſus, Latin.] The 
act of diſploding; a ſudden burt with noiſe, 


eos 


dis 


DISPORT. J Tdi and port.] Play; ſport ; 


paſtime, Hayward. 
To DISPO'RT. v. 3. | ſrom the noun.] To 
divert. Shakeſpeare.” 


"wanton, | Pope. 
DISPO'SAL. /. 7 diſpoſe. ] 6 ; 
1. The act of diſpoſing or regulating any 
thing; regulation; diſtribution. Milton 
2. The power of diſtribution; the right of 
beſtowing, Atterbury. 
3. Government; conduct. x Locke. 

To DISPO'SE. v. a. ¶ diſpeſer, French. ] 

1. To employ to various purpoſes; to diffuſe, 

| Prior. 
2. To give; to place; to beſtow. pratte 
3. To turn to any particular end or conſe. 
quence. | Dryden. 
4. To adapt; to form for any purpoſe. Sper. 
5. To frame the mind. Smalridge. 
6. To reguiate; to adjuſt. Dryden. 
7. To Disros E of. To apply to any purpoſe 3 


to transfer to any perſon. Sæu ir. 
8. To DIS ros E of. To put into the hands of 
another. Tatler, 


9. To DisPoss of. To give away. Waller. 
10. To Disrost of, To employ to any end. 


Bacon. 

11. To Drsrosk of. To place in any condi- 
tion. * Dryden. 
12. To DisPosE of. To put away by any 
means, Burnet. 
To DISPO'SE. v. n. To bargain; to make 
terms. Shakeſpeare. 


DISPO'SE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Power; management; diſpoſal. Shakeſp, 
2. Diſtribution; act of government. Milton. 
3. Diſpoſitiun; caſt of behaviour. Shakeſp., 
4+ Caſt of mind; inclination. Shakzſpeare. 

DISPO'SER. /. | from diſpeſe. ] , 

1. Diſtributer; giver ; beſtower. Graunt. 
2. Governour; regulator. Boyle. 
3. One who gives to whom he pleaſes. Prior. 
DISPOSY TION. /. | from diſpoſitio, Latin, } 
1. Order; method; diſtribution» Dryden. 
2. Natural fitneſs; quality. Newton, ' 
3. Tendency to any act or ſtate, Bacon. 
4. Temper of mind. Sbaleſpeare. 
5. Affection of kindneſs or ill-will. Swift, 
6. Predominaat inclination, Lockes 

DISPO'SITIVE. a. That which implies diſpo- 

ſal of any property; decretive. Ayliffe. 

DISPO SITIVELVY. ad. [from diſpefitive.] 
Diſtributively. . Brown. 

DISPO'SITOR. /. The lord of that fign in 
which the planet is. . 

To DISPOSSE'SS. v. a. [dis and prfſeſs.] To 
put out of poſleſſion ; to deprive ; to diſſeize. 

Fairfax. Knolls. Tillotſon. 

DISPO'SURE. /. | from diſpoſe. ] 

1. Diſpoſal ; government; power; manage- 
ment. Sandyt. 
2. State; poſture. Motten. 

DISPRA'TISE. ſ. Blame; cenſure. Addiſon. 

To DISPRA'ISE. v. 4. Io blame; to cenſure. 

Shak: peare. 
DIS- 
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4 conviction of errour or failehood. 


DIS 


DISPRA'ISER. /. A cenſurer. 


. DISPRAISABLE. 4. [| from diſpraiſe.] Un- 


. worthy of commendation. | 
DISPR A'ISINGLY. ad. With blame. Shakef. 


To DISPREAD. Vs d. [ dis and read.] 10 i 


ſpread different ways. 
DISPRO'FIT. ſ. Loſs; damage. 
ISPRO OF. /. [dis and prof.] Confutation 
Atterbury, 
0 DISPROPERTY. v. a. To diſpoſſeſs. 
DPISPROPORTION. /. Unfuitableneſs in 
quantity of one thing to another; want of 
ſymmetry. Denham. 
'To DISPROPO'R TION. v. a. To miſmatch; 
to join things unſuitable. -» Suckling. 
- DISYROPO'K'L1ON ABLE. a. Unſuicable in 
quantity or quality. Suckling. Smalridge. 
DISPROPOR TION ABLENES>S. ſ. Unſuit- 
- ableneſs to ſomething elle. 


Pope. 


 DISPROPO/R TIONABLY. ad. Unſuitably ; 


not ſymmetrically. 4 

DISPROPO'R TIONAL. a. Diſproportionable ; 
unſymmetrical; ili adapted. 

DISPROPO'RTIONALLY. od. Unſuitably 
with reſpe& to quantity or value. | 

DISPROFYO'RTIONA'TE. a. Unſymmetri- 
cal; unſuitable to ſomething elſe. . Ray. 

DISPROPOR TIONATELY. ad. Unſuita- 
bly z unſymmetrically. 

DISPROPU'R TION A TENESS, /. Unſuit- 
ableneſs in bulk or value. 

To DISPRO'VE. Vs As [ dis and proves ] 
1. To confute an aſſertion; to convict of er- 
rour or falſehood. Heoker. 
2. To convict a practice of errour. 

DISPRO VER. /. {from diſprove.] One that 


confutes. b 
DISPUNISHABLE. a. Without penal re- 
ſtraint. ; Sqwiſt. 
DISPU'T ABLE. a. [from diſpute. ] 
1. Liable to conteſt ; controvertible. South. 
2. Lawful to be conteſted, Swift. 


DISPUTANT. . [from diſpute 3 diſputans, 
Latin. ] A controvertiſt ; an arguer; a rea- 


. ſoner. Spefator. 
DI'SPUTANT. 2. Diſputing; engaged in con- 
troverſy. Milton. 


DISPUTA'TION. ſ. [from diſputatio, Latin. ] 
1. The ſkill of controverſy ; argumentation. 
2. Controverſy ; argumental conteſt. Sidney. 
-DISPUT A*'TIOUS. a. | from diſpute. ] Inclined 
to diſpute 3 cavilling. . Addiſon. 
DISPU”TATHEVE, a. [| from diſpute.] Diſpoſed 
do debate, Waits. 
To DISPU”TE. v. n. [diſtuto, Lat.] To con- 
tend by argument; to debate; to controvert. 


1 Tillotſon. 
To DISPU”'TE. Yo d. 


Is To contend for. Hooker. Tatler. 


2. To oppoſe z to queſtion. Dryden. 
3. To diſcuſs; to conſider. "Shakeſpeare. 
-DISPU”TE. ſ. Conteſt ; controverſy. Bentley. 
-DISPU'TELESS. a. Undiſputed ; uncontrover- 
üble. 
-DISPU'TER. f. A controvertiſt; one given to 
argument. Sͤtilling fleets 


Hooker, -, * 


DIS 
DISQUALIFICA'TION, ſ. That which dif. 
qualifies, Spectator. 


To DISQUALIFY. v. as» [dis and qualify. ] 


1. To make unfit; to diſable by ſome natural 
or legal impediment. Sift. 
2. To deprive of a right or claim by ſome 
poſitive reſtriction. Swift. 
Tc DISQUA'NTITY. v. a. To leſſen. 
DISQUTYET. /. Uneaſineſs; reſtleſſneſs; vex- 
ation; anxiety. : Tillotſon, 
DISQUIET. a. Unquiet 3 uneaſy ; reſtleſs, 
( Shakeſpeare. 
TY DISQUYET. v. a. To diſturb; to make 
uneaſy ; to fret; to vex. ERoſcommon. 
DIS TET ER. ſ. A diſturber; a haraſſer. 
DISQUYETLY. ad. Without reſt; anxiouſly, 
, Shakeſpcare, 
DISQUYE TNESS. ſ. Uneaſineſs; reſtleſſneſs; 
anxiety. Hooker. 
DISQUYETUDE. h. Uneaſineſs; anxiety. AZ. 
DISQUISTI'TION, /. [dijquifitio, Latin. ] Ex- 
amination ; diſputative enquiry. Arbuthnet. 
To 3 v. 4. To degrade from his 
rank. p 
DISREG A*RD. ſ. Slight notice; neglect. 
70 DISREGARD. v. a. To flight; to con- 
temn. Spratt. Smalridge. 
DISREGARDFUL. a. Negligent; contemptu - 
ous. 
DISREGA'RDFULLY. ad. Contemptuouſiy. 
DISRELISH. ſ. [dis and reliſp.] 
1. Bad taſte; nauſeouſneſs. Milton. 
2. Diſlike ; ſqueamiſhneſs. Locke. 
To DISRE'LISH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


2. To want a taſte of. Pope. 
DISREPUTA'TION. ſ. [dis and reputation. ] 
Diſgrace; diſhonour. | Taylor. 
DISREPU “TE. /. [dis and rpute.] Ill character; 
diſhonour ; want of reputation. 
DISRESPE'CT. /. [dis and reſpect.] Incivility 
want of reverence ; rudeneſs. Clarendon. 
DISRESPE'CTFUL. a. Irreverent ; uncivil. , 
DISRESPE'CTFULLY « ad. Irreverently. Ad. 
To DISRO'BE. v. a. To undreſs z to uncover. 
Wittons 
DISRU'PTION. . [diſruptio, Latin. ] The act 
of breaking aſunder; a breach; rent. 
Ray. Blackmore. 


DISSATISFA'CTION, /. [dis and ſatisfaSion. ] 


The ſtate of being diffatisfied ; diſcontent. 


Ropers. 
DISSATISFA'CTORINESS. /. [from 4 
factory. ] Inability to give content. 
DISSA'TISFA'CTORY. a. [ from digatisfy. ] 
Unable to give content. | 


To DISSA"TISFY. v. a. [dis and ſatisfy.] To 


diſcontent ; to diſpleaſes Collier. 
To DISSE'CT. v. a. [diffeco, Latin] 
1. To cut in pieces. Roſcommon, 


2. To divide and examine minutely, as an 
anatomiſt. : Atterbury« 
DISSE'CTION. ſ. [ diſſectio, Latin. ] The act 
of ſeparating the parts of animal bodies; ana- 
tomy. Glanville. 
To DISSEIZE, v. a. [diſſaiſer, French.] To 
diſpoſſeſs; 


1. To infect with an unpleafant taſte. Rogers, | 
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DIS 


diſpo ſſeſs; to deprive, ; Locke. 
DISSE'ISIN. . [from diſſaifir, French. ] An 
unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his land. Corve!, 
DISSEIZOR. /. [| from difſeize. ] He that diſ- 
oſſeſſes — 
To DISSE'MBLE. v. a. [diſimulo, Latin.] 
1. To hide under falſe appearance; to pretend 
that not to be which really is. Hayward. 
2. To pretend that to be which is not. Prior. 
To DISSE'MBLE. v. . To play the 8 
e. 
DISSE'MBLER. . [from di enz. An hy- 
2 3 2 man who conceals his true pare 
aiei . 
DISSEMBLING! LY, ad. With diffimulation ; ; 
hypoeriticallys .- Knolles. 
To DISSE'MINATE. v. a. [difſemino, Latin. ] 
To ſcatter as ſeed ; to ſpread every way. Att. 
MINA TION. . [diſfminatio, Latin. ] 
e act of ſcattering like feed, Brown, 


DISSEMINA'TOR. g. [difjeminator, Latin, ] 


He that ſcatters ; a ſpreader. Decay of Piety. 


DISSE'NSION. /. [diſſenfio, Latin.  Diſagree- 


ment; ſtrife z contention z breach of union. 
Knolles. 

- PISSE'NSIOUS. 4. Diſpoſed to diſcord; con- 
tentious. Aſcham, 

To DISSE'NT. v. n. [difſentio, Latin. ] 

1. To diſagree in opinion. Addiſon. 
2, To differ; to be of a contrary nature, 
Hacker. 

DISSE'NT. /. [from the verb. ] Diſagreement; 
difference of opinion; declaration of difference 
of opinion. Bentley. 

DISSENT A'NEOUS. a. [from diſſent.] Dit- 
agreeable z inconſiſtent; contrary, 

PISSE'NTER. / [from diff-nt. ] 

1. One that diſagrees, or declares his dif. 
agreement from an opinion. Locke. 
2. One who, for whatever reaſon, refuſes the 
communion of the Engliſh church. 

DISSERTA'”TION. /. [di Hertatio, Latin] A 
diſcourſe. Pepe. 

To DISSE'RVE. v. à. [dis and ſerve.] To do 
injury to; to miſchief; te harm. Clarendon. 

DISSE/RVICE. fo [dis and ſervice.] Injury; 
miſchief, | Collier. 

DISSE'RVIGEABLE. a, Injurious ; miſchie- 
vous. 

DISSE'RVICEABLENESS. /. Injury; harm; 
hurt. Norris. 

To DISSE'TTLE. +. a. To unſettle; to put 
out of the eſtabliſhed ſtate. 

To DISSE'VER. v. a. [dis and ſever.] To part 
in two; to break; to divide; to ſeparate; to 
diſunite. Raleigh. 

DI'SSIDENCE. /. [di ſſidco, Latin. ] Diſcord ; 
diſagreement. 

DISSFLIENCE. ſ. [diffilio, Latin.] The act 
of ſtarting aſunder. 

DISSFLIENT. a. [diffiliens, Latin. ] Starting 
aſunder; burſting in two. 

pissiLTTION. fe [diffilio, Latin. ] The act of 

durſting in two. Bayle. 

DISSTMILAR. @. [dis and fmilar.] Unlike; 
heterogeneous. B. Newton, 


DIS 


DISSIMILA'RITY. ſ. [from fail. ] Une 
bkeneſs; diſſimilitude. Cbeyne. 
DISSIMTLTTUDE. . Unlikeneſs; want of 
reſemblance. Stilling fleet. Pope. 
DISSIMULATION. . +. ifimulatio, Latin. ] 
The act of difſembling; ; hypocriſy. South, 
DI'SSIPABLE. a. | from diffipete.] Eakily ſeat- 
tered. Bacon. 
To DI'SSIPATE. v. a. ¶ diſſipatus, Latin. 1 
1. To ſcatter every way; to diſperſe.” We 7 
2. To ſcatter the attention. Savage's Life. 


3. To ſpend a fortune. n. 
DISSIPA'TFION. ſ. ¶ diſſpatio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of diſperſion. Hale. 

2. The ſtate of being diſperſed. Milton. 


3. Scattered attention. Swift. 
To DISSO'CIJATE. v. a. [diffci, Latin. ] To 
ſeparate; to diſunite ; to part. Boyles 
DISSO'LV ABLE. a. [from diſſolve.] Capable 

of diſſolution. Newton 
DI'SSOLUBLE. a. [dif-!ubilis, Latin. ] Capadle 

of ſeparation of one part from another. Moodio. 


DISSOLUBYLITY./. [from diſſolul le.] Lĩiable- 


neſs to ſuffer a diſunion of parts. Hales 
To DISSO'LVE. v. a. [diffelvo, Latin. ] 
1. To deſtroy the form of any thing by dif. 


uniting the parts, as by heat or moiſture, | 


Wozdwoard. 

2. To break; to diſunite, in any manner, 
2 Peter. 

3. To looſs; to break the ties of any thing. 

Milton. 

4. To ſeparate perſons united. Sbaleſpeart, 
5. To break up aſſemblies. Bacon. 

6. To ſolve; to clear. Daniel. 

7. To break an enchantment. Nlilten. 

8. To be relaxed by pleaſure, Dry der. 

T: DISSO'LVE. v. 2. 
1. To be melted. Aldi ſan. 


2. To fall to nothing. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To melt away in pleaſure. 
DISSO'LVENT. a. [from diſſolve.] Having 

the power of diſſolving or melting. Ray. 


DISSO'LVENT. /. That which has the power 


of diſuniting the parts of any thing. Arbuth. 
DISSO'LVER. /. That which has the power of 
diſſolving. Arbutbnot, 
DISSO'LVIBLE. a. [from difſolve.] Liable ta 
periſh by diſſolution. Hale. 
DI'SSOLUTE. a. [difolutus, Latin. ] Looſe; 
wanton; unxeſtrained; luxurious; debauched, 
Hayward. Rogers, 
DISSOLUTELY. ad. [from die.] Looſe- 
ly 3 in debauchery, Wiſdom. 


DISSOEUTENESS. . | from difſelute.] Looſe- 


' neſs; laxity of manners ; debauchery. Locke, 
DISSOLU”TION. . [4 Nutio, Latin. ] 
I. The act of liquefying by heat or moiſture, 
2. The ſtate of being liquefied, 
3. The ſtate of melting away. Shakeſpeares 
4. Deſtruction of any thing by the ſeparation 
of its parts. Squth, 
5. The ſubſtance formed by diſſolving any 
8 


6. Death ; the die of the body into its 


conkitucnt elements. b Raletb. , 
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| 7 Deſtruction. Hooker. 
+ Breach of any thing compacted. South. 


9. The act of breaking up an aſſembly. 
10. Looſeneſs of manners. Atterbury. 
DYSSON ANCE. g. [ diſſinance, French.] A 
mixture of harſh, unharmonious ſounds. Milt. 
DYSSONANT. 4. [ diſſonans, Latin. ] 
1. Harſh; unharmonious. Thomſon. 
2. Incongruous ; diſagreeing. Hakewill. 
Jo DISSUA'DE. v. a. [diſſuadeo, Latin. ] 
1. To dehort; to divert by reaſon or impor- 
tunity from any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To repreſent any thing as unfit. Milton. 
DISSUA'DER. ſ. [from diſſuade.] He that 
diſſuades. 
DISSUA'SION. ſ. [difſuaſio, Latin.] Urgency 
of reaſon or, importunity againſt any thing 
dehortation. Boyle. 


DISSUA'SIVE. a. [from difſuade.] Dehorta- 


tory ; tending to deter. 
DFSSU A'SIVE. /. Dehortation; argument to 
turn the mind off from any purpoſe. G. of T. 
DISSY*LLABLE. / Le and ovanaCy. ] A word 
of two ſyllables. Dryden. 
DISTAFF. /. Torr Saxon. ] 
1. The ſtaff from which the flax is drawn in 
ſpinning. Fairfax. 
2. It is uſed as an emblem of the female ſex. 


Eeauctl. 
DTSTAFF-THISTLE. /. A thiſtle. 
To DISTA'IN, VJ. d. [ Is and tain. ] 
1. To ſtain; to tinge. Pope. 
2. To blot; to ſully with infamy. Spenſer. 
PI'STANCE. /. [diftance, Fr. diſtantia, Lat.] 
1. Diftance is ſpace conſidered between any 


two beings. | Locke. 
2. Remoteneſs in place. | Prior. 
3. The ſpace kept between two antagoniſts in 
fencing. | . Shakeſpeare. 
4. Contrariety ; oppoſition. e e 
5. A ſpace marked on the courſe where horſes 
run. 'L' Eftrange. 
6. Space of time. Prior. 
Remoteneſs in time. Smalridge. 

2. Ideal disjunction. Locle. 


9. Reſpect; diſtanc behaviour. Dryden. 


10. Retraction of kindneſs ; reſerve. Milton. 


To DISTANCE. v. 4. | from the noui 1 
1. To place remotely; to throw off # 
view. Dryden. 
2. To leave behind at a race the length of a 


rom the 


e 


diſtance. * Gay. 


DISTANT. 4. [diftans, Latin. ] 
1. Remote in place; not near. Pope. 
2. Remote in time either paſt or future. 
3. Remote to a certain degree; as, ten miles 
nt. 


di 
: pn EM ; fly. 


Not primary; not obvious. Addiſon. 
DISTA'STE. fe [dis and raſte. 
1. Averhon of the palate ; diſguſt, Bacon. 
2. Diſlike; uneaſineſs. ä Bacon. 
3. Anger; alienation of affection. Bacon. 


To DISTA'STE. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To fill the mouth with nauſeouſneſs. Shak, 
2. To diſlike; to loath. Shakeſpeare. 


. 


DIS 


- Jo To offend ; to diſguſt. Davies. 
4. To vex; to exaſperate, Pope 
DISTA'STEFUL. a. [diftaſte and full.] 
I. Nauſeous to the palate ; diſgaſting. Glanw, 
2. Offenſive; unpleaſing. Davies. 
„Malignant; malevolent. Brown. 
DISTE'MPER. /. [dis and temper. ] 
1. A diſproportionate mixture of parts. 
2. A diſeaſe; a malady. Suckling, 
3. Want of due temperature. Raleigh, 
4. Bad conſtitution of the mind. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Want of due balance between contraries. 


Bacon. 
6. Depravity of inclination. K. Charles, 
7. Tumultuous diſorder. Waller. 
8. Uneaſineſs. Shakeſpeare. 


To DISTE MER. v. @. [dis and temper. ] 
1. To diſeaſe. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To diſorder, Boyle, 
3. To diſturb; to ruffle, Dryden. 
4. To deſtroy temper or moderation. Addiſon, 
5. To make diſaffected. Shakeſpeare. 
DISTE'MPERATE. a. [dis and temperate.] 
Immoderate. Raleigb. 
DISTE'MPER ATURE. ſ. [ from diſtemperate.] 
1. Intemperateneſs; exceſs of heat or cold, 
Abbot g 
2. Violent tumultuouſneſs; outrageouſneſs, 
3. Perturbation of the mind. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Confuſion; commixture of extremes. Sh. 
To DISTE'ND. v. a. [ diſtendo, Latin.] To 
ſtretch out in breadth. Tbemſons 
DISTENT. f. [from diſtend.] The ſpace 
through which any thing is ſpread. MWotton, 
DISTE'NTION. /. ¶ diſtentio, Latin. ] . 
1. The act of ſtretching in breadth. Arbuth. 
2. Breadth ; ſpace occupied. 
3. The act of ſeparating one part from an- 
other. i Norton. 
To DISTHRONUYZE. v. a. [dis and throne.] 
To dethrone. Spenſer. 
DISTICH. /. [ diftichor, Latin.] A couplet; a 
couple of lines; an epigram conſiſting only of 
two verſes. Camden. 
To DIS TILL. v. n. [diftilio, Latin, ] 
1. To drop; to fall by drops. Pope, 
2. To flow gently and ſilently. Raleigh. 
3+ To uſe a ſtill, Shakeſpeare. 


To DISTIL. Ve. d. 


1. To let fall in drops. Job. Drayton. 

2. To force by fire through the veſſels of di- 

ſtillation. Shakeſpeare, 

3+ To draw by diſtillation. Boyle. 
DISTILLA'TION. /. [ diſtillatio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 

2. The act of pouring out in drops. 

3. That which falls in drops. 

4. The act of diſtilling by fire. Newton. 

5+ The ſubſtance drawn by the ſtill. Shakeſp. 
DISTILLATORY. a. | from difti/.] Belong- 

ing to diſtillation. Beyle. 
DISTILLER. /. from diſtil. ] 

1. One who practiſes the trade of diſtilling. 

Beyle. 
2. One who makes pernicious inflammatory 


' ſpirits. | 
Do ' DISTIL- 


'DIsS 


 DISTILMENT. J. [from diſil.] That g_ 


is drawn by diſtillation. 
DISTINCT. 2. [| diſtinctus, Latin, ] 
1. Different; not the ſame. Stilling fleet. 


2. Separate; not conjunt, © Tillotſon. 
3» Clear ; unconfuſed. ' Milton. 
4 Spotted; variegated. ; Milton. 
$» Marked out; ſpecified. \ Milton. 


DISTI'NCTION. f. { diftin&is, Latin: ] 

1. Note of difference. | 

2+ Honourable note of ſuperiority. 

3. That by which one differs from another. Locke. 
4+ Preference or negle& in compariſon with 
ſomething elſe. n Dryden. 
5. Separation of complex notions. Shakeſp. 
6. Diviſion into different parts. Dryden. 
7. Notation of difference between things ſeem- 
ingly the ſame ; diſcrimination. Norris. 

8. Diſcernment ; judgment. 

ISTYNCTIVE. a. | from diſtinct./ 

1. That which makes diſtinQion or differ- - 

ence. P opts a 

2. Having the power to diſtinguiſh; judicious. 
Brown. 

confuſedly. Shakeſpeare. 

DISTINCTLY. ad. | from diſtinct.] 

1. Not conſuſedly. Newton. 
2+ Plainly 3 clearly. Dryden. 

DISTINCTNESS. ſ. [from diſtinct.] 

1. Nice obſervation of the difference between 
things. Ray. 
2. Such diſcrimination ef things as makes 
them eaſy to be obſerved. * 

To DISTINGUISH. v. a. [ diſtinguo, Latin. ] 
1. To note the diverſity of things. Hooker. 
2. To ſeparate from others by ſome mark of 
honour. P r ior. 
3+ To divide by notes of diverſity. Burnet. 


4. To know one from another by any mark. 


- f . attse 
Ts To diſcern critically 3 to judge. Shakeſp. 
6. To conſtitute difference; to ſpecificate. 
| Locke. 


7. To make known or eminent. 

To DIST NGUISH. 2. a. To make diſtinc- 
tion; to find or ſhew the difference. Child. 
Is Capable of being diſtinguiſhed. ale, 
2. Worthy ef note; worthy of regard. Swift. 


DISTINGUISHED. part. a. Eminent; ex- 


traordinary. ert. 
DISTI'NGUISHER. ſ. [ from diſtingui bf 
1. A judicious obſerver; one that accurately 
diſcerns one thing from another. 
2. He that ſeparates one thing from another 
by proper marks of diverſity. Brown. 
DISTINGUISHABLY. ad. With diſtinction. 
: P . 
DISTINGUISHMENT, ſ. Diſtinction; 2 
ſervation of difference. Graunt. 
To DISTORT. Vs. 4. C diftortus, Latin-] 5 
1. To writhe; to twiſt; to deform by irregu- 
lar motions. Smith. 
2+ To put out of the true direction or poſture, 


"Dp I, 


3. To wreſt from the true meaning. Peacbam. 
DISTORTION: {. [djforto, lane Irregular 
motion by whi face is writhed, or the 
parts diſordered.” Prior. 
To DISTRA'CT. . 4. part. paſſ difirated z + 
anciently diſtraugbi. | diſtractus, Latin. ] 
1. To pull different ways at one. 


2. To ſeparate; to divide. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To turn from a fingle direction toward 
various points. South, 


4. To fill the mind with contrary confidera— 
tions; to perplex. * - »Pſalms: Locle. 
To To make mad. ; - Locke. 


DISTRA'CTEDLY. ad. from diftro&.] Mad- 


ly ; frantickly, h Shakeſpeare. 
n from diſtracꝭ.] The 
ſtate of being diſtracted; madneſs. = 


DISTRA'CTION. /. [ diftra&io, Latin. 


1. Tendency to different parts. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Confuſion ; ſtate in which the attention is 
called different ways. ö den. 
3. Perturbation of mind. Tatler. 
4+ Madneſs; frantickneſs; loſs of the wits. 
. Atterbury. 
8; Diſturbance; tumult cauſed by difference 
of ſentiments. Clarendon.” 
To DISTRAVIN. v. a. [from diſtrin 0, Latin: ] 
To ſeize, - ; bakeſpeares 
ToDISTRA'IN. v. n. To make ſeizure. Marvel. 
DISTRA'INER. /. [from diſtrain.] He that 
ſeizes. 99 f | 
DISTRA'INT. /. [from diſtrain. ] Seizure. 
DISTRA'U T. Part. as [ from diſtracł. 
DISTRE'SS. /. reſſe, French. 
1. The act 5 . — a legal _ 
2. Compulſion, by which a man is aſſured 
appear in court, or pa a debt. . 
3. The thing ſeized by 2 | | 
4. Calamity; miſery ; -misfortune. Sbaleſ. 
To DISTRE'SS. v. #. | from the noun. ] 
1. To proſecute by law to a ſeizure, | 
2. To . to make miſerable. Deuteron. 
able; full of trouble; full of mifery. Pope. 
To DISTRIBUTE, D. A» [ diſtribuo, Lat.] To 
divide among more than two; to deal out. 
x Spenſer. W. od tur 
DISTRIBUTION. ſ. [diftributio, Latin. ] pj 
1. The act of diſtributing or dealing out to 
' others. — . Sift. 
2. Act of giving in charity. Atterbury. 
DISTRIBUTIVE. a. from diſtribute.] That 
which is employed in aſſigning to others their 
portions z as, diſtributive juſtice. Dryden. 
DISTRYBUTIVELY, ad. [from diſtributive. ] 
1. By diſtribution. * 
2. Singly; particularlixr. . Hooker. 
- DI'STRICT. /. [ diſtricus, Latin. 
1. The circuit within which a man may be 
compelled to a 88 
Circuit of authority; province. Addiſon. 
Region; country; territory. Blactmorr. 
To DISTRU'ST. v. a. [dis and truſt.] To re- 
gard with diffidence; not to truſt. iſdem. 
DIS TRUST. /. [ from the verb. ] Ea eds TE, 
I i 1, Loſs 


— 


P73 


=, Deſtruftion, Hooker. 
8. Breach of any thing compacted. South. 

9. The act of breaking up an aſſembly. 

10. Looſeneſs of manners. Atterbury. 
DISSONANCE. ſ. [ diſnance, French.] A 
mixture of harſh, unharmonious ſounds, Milt. 
DFSSONANT.. a. [difſonans, Latin. ] 

1. Harſh; unharmonious. on. 
2. Incongruous; diſagreeing. Hakewill. 
To DISSUA'DE., VU. As diſſuadeo, Latin.] 

1. To dehort; to divert by reaſon or impor- 
tunity from any thing. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To repreſent any thing as unfit. ilton. 
DISSUA DER. ſ. [from diſſuade.] He that 

r 
D ISSUASION. ſ. [difuaſo, Latin. ] Urgency 
of reaſon or, importunity againſt any thing; 
_  dehortation. Boyle. 
DISSUA'SIVE. a. [from diſſuade.] Dehorta- 
tory; tending to deter. | 
DFISSUA'SIVE. /. Dehortation; argument to 

turn the mind off from any purpoſe. G. of T. 
DISSY"LLABLE. ſ. ¶ die and ovanaty. ] A word 

of two ſyllables. Dryden. 
DISTAFF. /. [txprzp, Saxon. ] 

1. The aff from which the flax is drawn in 

ſpinning. Fr.airfax. 

2. It is uſed as an emblem of the female ſex. 


N Heawcl. 
DTSTAFF-THISTLE. /. A thiſtle. 
To DIST A'IN, UV. d. [ Is and ſtain. ] 
1. To ſtain; to tinge. Pope. 
: 2. To blot ; to ſully with infamy. Spenſer. 
PI'STANCE. /. [diftance, Fr. diſtantia, Lat.] 
I» Diſtance is ſpace conſidered between any 
two beings. Locte. 
2. Remoteneſs in place. . Prior. 
3. The ſpace kept between two antagoniſts in 


fencing. . Shakeſpeare. 
4. Contrariety ; oppoſition. ee N 
5. A ſpace marked on the courſe where horſes 
run. 'L' Eftrange. 
6. Space of time. | Prior, 

+ Remoteneſs in time. Smalridge. 

2. Ideal disjunction. 5 Locke. 
9. Reſpect; diftant behaviour. Dryden, 


10. Retraction of kindneſs; reſerve. M;{ton.. 


To DISTANCE. v. a. ¶ from the noun, ; 
1. To place remotely; to throw off from the 


view. 8 . _ Dryden. 
2. To leave behind at a race the length of a 
diſtance. {8 Gay. 
DISTANT. a. [diftans, Latin. ] 
1. Remote in place; not near. Pope. 


2. Remote in time either paſt or future. 
3. Remote to a certain degree; as, ten miles 
diftant. 
. 4+ Reſerved; ly. . 
Not primary; not obvious. 


, Addi . 
TASTE. J. [dit and rafte.] * 


1. Avxerſſon of the palate; diſguſt, Bacon. 
2. Dillike ; uneaſineſs. Bacon. 
3. Anger; alienation of affection. Baron... 


; To DIST A'STE. v. as | from the noun. 
1 . To fill the mouth with nauſeouſneſs. Shak. 
2. To diſlike; to loath, Shakeſpeare. 


' DISTE'NTION. /. [diftentio, Latin.] 


| 3- 75 offend ; to diſguſt. - - Davier, 
4. vex; to exaſperate. Pope. 


DIS TASTEFUL. a. { diftaſte and full.] 
1. Nauſeous to the palate; diſgaſting. Clanv, 
2. Offenſive; unpleafing. Davies. 
3. Malignant; malevolent. Brown, 

DISTE'MPER. /. [dis and temper.] | 

1. A diſproportionate mixture of parts. 

2. A diſeaſe; a malady, Suckling, 
3. Want of due temperature. Raleigh, 
4. Bad conſtitution of the mind. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Want of due balance between contraries. 


Bacon. 
6. Depravity of inclination, X. Charles, 
7. Tumultuous diſorder, Waller, 
8. Uneaſineſs. Shakeſpeare. 


To DISTE'MPER. v. @. [dis and temper.] 
1. To diſeaſe. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To diſorder, Boyle, ' 
3. To diſturb; to ruffle, Ded. 
4+ To deſtroy temper or moderation. Addi ſen. 
5. To make diſafteQted, Shakeſpeare. 
DISTE'MPERATE. a. [dis and temperate.] 
Immoderate. | Raleigh. 
DISTE'MPERATURE. /. from diſtemperate.] 
1. Intemperateneſs; exceſs of heat or cold. 
Abbot. 
2. Violent tumultuouſneſs; outrageouſneſs. 
3. Perturbation of che mind. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Confuſion ; commixture of extremes. Sh. 
To DISTE'ND. v. a. ¶ diſtendo, Latin.] To 
ſtretch out in breadth. . Tbonſon. 
DISTENT. f. [from diſtend.] The ſpace 
through which any thing is ſpread, Wotton. 
1. The act of ſtretching in breadth. Arbuth. 
2. Breadth ; ſpace occupied. 
3+ The act of ſeparating one part from an- 


other. Morton. 
To DIS THRRONI“Z E. v. a. [dis and throne.] 
To dethrone. Spenſer. 


DISTICH. . [diftichon, Latin.] A couplet ; a. 


couple of lines; an epigram conſiſting only of 
two verſes. Camden, 


en. 

To DISTTL. v. . diſtillo, Latin, ] 

1. To drop; to fall by drops. Pope, 

2+ To flow gently and ſilently. Raleigh. 

3. Touſe a ſtill. Shakeſpeare: 
To DISTTL. Ve. d. . 

1. To let r drops. Job. Drayton. 

2. To force by fire through the veſſels of di- 


ſtillation. 

3. To draw by diſtillation. 
DISTILLA'TION. /. ¶ diſtillatio, N 
1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 

2. The act of pouring out in drops. 

3. That which falls in drops. 

4. The act of diſtilling by fire. Newton. 
5+ The ſubſtance drawn by the ſtill. Shakeſp. 
DISTTLLATORY. 8. [| from diſtil.] Belong- 
ing to diſtillation. Beyle. 
DIS TTLLER. /. [from 2 8 
1. One who practiſes the trade of diſtilling. 
Beyle. 
2. One who makes pernicious inflammatory 


8 „ DIS T TI. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Boyle. 


c 


18 


is drawn by diſtillation. Shakeſpeare. 
DISTFNCT. 4. LAiſtinctus, Latin, ] 
1. Different; not the ſame. Sil 


2. Separate; not conjundt. Tile 

3 . Clear ; nncead uſed, Aion. 
4 Spotted; variegated. Milton, ; 
$» Marked out; ſpecified. Milton. 


DISTINCTION. þ _ GY 
1. Note of difference. 
2+ Honourable note of ſuperiority, 
3. That by which one differs from another. Locke. 
1 or neglect in compariſon with 
ething elſe. Dryden. 
4 Separation of complex notions. Sbaleſp. 
Diviſion into different parts. Dryden. 
+ Notation of difference between things ſeem- 
ly the ſame ; diſcrimination. Norris. 
8. Diſcernment ; judgment. | 
DISTINCTIVE. 2. | from diftin&.] 
1. That which 
ence. Pope. 
2. Having the power to diſtinguiſh judicious, 
B rocon. 
DiIsTTNCTIVELV. ad. In right order; not- 
confuſedly. | Shakeſpeare. 
DISTINCTLY. ad. [from diſtintt.] 
1. Not conſuſedly. 
2+» Plainly 3 clearly. 
DISTINCT NESS. /. [from d eines.] 
1. Nice obſervation ot the difference between 


things. Ray. 
2. Such diſerimination ef things as res 
them eaſy to be obſerved. 


To DISTINGUISH. V. d. diſtinguo, Latin. ] 
1. To note the diverſity of things. Hooker. 
2. To ſeparate from others by ſome mark of 
honour. Prior. 
3. To divide by notes of diverſity. Burnet. 
4. To know one from another by any mark. 
: W, attse 


; 8 To diſcern critically to Judge, Shakeſp. 
To conſtitute difference; to ſpecificate. 
Loc 


7. To make known or eminent. 
To DIST NGUISH. 2. =. To make diftinc- 
tion; to find or ſhew the difference. Child. 
DISTFN GUISHABLE. . [ from dffinguifh.] 
1. Capable of being diſtinguiſhed. - 
2. Worthy ef note; worthy of regard. Swift. 


DISTIN GUISHED. part „4. Eminent; z ex- 


1 traordinary. |. [ro ers. 
ISTUNGUISHER., m diſtin 
1. A judicious — . e 
diſcerns one thing from another. 
2. He that ſeparates one thing from another 
by proper marks of diverſity. Brown. 
DISTINGUISHABLY, ad. With diſtinction. 
Pope. 
DISTINGUISHMENT, ſ. Diſtinction; * 
ſervation of difference. 
To DISTO'RT. V. 4. [ diflortus, Latin] | 
51% 10 writhe ; to twiſt; to deform by irregu- 
lar motions. Smith, 


2+ To LG nne, 1 


MISTULMENT. /. [from i.] That which. 


diſtinction or differ- 


S. A 


'Dts 


— 


motion by which the face i is writhed, or the 
parts diſordered.” Prior 
To DISTRA'CT. v. a. part. paſſe difiraied 3 3 
anciently difiraughbt. [diftrodtus, Latin. 
1. To pull different ways at one. 
2. To ſeparate; to divide. 
3. To turn from a fingle direction toward 
various points. South, 
4+ To fill the mind with contrary conſidera- 
tions; to perplex. N Locle. 
5. To make mad. Loc ke. 
DISTR A'CTEDLY. ad. . diſtract᷑.] Mad- 
ly; ſrantickly, ——. are. 
DISTRA'CTEDNESS . The 
ſtate of being diſtracted; 5 


DISTRA'CTION. /. . Latin.) 


1. Tendency to different parts. Shakeſpeares 
2. Confuſion ; ſtate in which the attention is 
called different ways. Dryden. 
3. Perturbation of mind. FTatler. 
4. Madneſs; frantickneſs; loſs of the wits. 

. Atterbury. 
$. Diſturbance; tumult cauſed by difference 
of ſentiments. 
To DISTRAIN. * as [from difirin 0, Latin. 
To ſeize. S5 hakejpeares 
ToDISTRA'IN, v. . To make ſeizure. Marvel. 


DISTRA'INER. / [from difrain-] Ee that” 


ſeizes. 
DISTRA'INT. /. [from diftrain.] Seizure. 
DISTRA'UGHT. parte 4. [from diftra#.] 

Diſtracted. Camden. 

1. The 28 of —.— a legal ſeizure - 

2. Compulſion, by which à man is N n ta 

appear in court, or pay a debt. 

Jo The thing ſeized by law. 

4+ Calamity; miſery ; -misfortune. Sbaleſ. 

To DISTRE'SS. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 

1. To proſecute by law to a ſeizure, 

2. 'To * ; to.make miſerable. Deuteron. 
DISTRESSFUL. a. [diftreſs and full.] Miſer- 
able; full of trouble; full of wry Pope. 
To DISTRIBUTE. * 4. ly: ] To 

divide among more than —_— ; out. 


DISTRIBU'TION. /. [diftributio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of diftributing or dealing out to | 
Sevi . | 


Atterbu bs 


others. 
2. Act of giving in charity. ry 
DISTRIBUTIVE. a. [ from diſtribute.] That 
which is employed in affigning to others their 
rtions ; as, diſtributive juſtice, Dryden. 
DISTRYBUTIVELY. ad. [from diſtributive. ] 
diſtribution. 
© Singly ; particularly. ' + : . Hooker. 


DIST RICT. fo {diftrius, Ladin. J 


1. The circuit within which, a man may be 
compelled to appearance. 

Circuit of authority; MER ts Aldi 7 

Region; ; territory. Blackmore. 

To DISTRUST. v. a. [dis and truft,] To re- 

gard with diffidence; not to truſt. iſdem. 

DISTRU'ST. /. [from the verb. 


* 


Ii | 1, Len 


Fo wreſ from the ela dailing: Peacbam. 
-DI TO'RTION. þ [ diftortio, Latin. ] Irregular 


Shakeſpeare. . 


Clarendon. 


e 
1. Ebe-, los of codecs Milton, 


DISTRU'STF UL. 8. es oft-and Full. 13 
1. Apt to diſtruſt; cious. Beyle. 


2+ Not confident ; diffideat. Gov» of Tongues 
3. Diffident of hiroſelF; z timorous. Pope. 
r ad. In a diſtruſtful man- 


DISTRU'STFULNESS. The tate of being 
diſtruſtful; want of Fa 


To DISTU'RE. Vs 4. [difturbe, low Latin. 2% | 


1. To perplex ; to diſquiet. Co 
2. To confound; to put into eber mo- 
tions. ; 
3. To interrupt; to binder. 
4. To turn off from any direction. Milton. 
DISTU'RBANCE. /. [from diſturb. ] 
Is Perplexity ; interruption of —_— 
723 oc ke. 
2. Confuſion 3 diſorder. | Watts. 
3. Tumult; violation of peace. Milton. 
DISTU'RBER. 3 diſturb. 
1. A violator of peace; he it cauſes tu- 
mults. ; Glanville, 
2. He that cauſes perturbation of mind. Sb, 
| To DIS TURN. v. a. 7 and turn. ] To turn 
off. Daniel. 
DISVALUA'TION. . dis and valuation. ] 
Diſgrace; diminution of reputation. N 
To DISYA'LUE. v. a, [dis and duale. 
undervalue. Government of the Fo 
To DISVE'LOP. v. 4. N French. ] 
* "To uncover. 
1. Separation; — Glanville. 
2. Breach of concord, 0 
e DISUNTTE. v. 4. [dis and unite. ] 
1. To ſeparate; to divide. Tee. 
2. To part friends. 
. To DISUNFTE. v. *- [dis and unite. ] To fall 
aſunder; to become ſeparate, South. 
DISU'NI Tv. [dis and 1 A ſtate of ac- 
tual 1 More. 
DISU'SAGE. ſ. [dis and uſage.] The graduat 
\ " ceſſation of uſe or cuſtom. _ Hooker. 


| DISU'SE. . Lois and 10. 


1. Ceſſation of uſe; want of practice. Addi ſon. 


2. Ceſſation of . | Arbuthnet, 
To DSU SE. Vs $5 
1. To ceaſe Jens. wb ge Dryden. 


2. To diſaccuſtom. ; Dryden. 
To DISYO'UCH. v. a. [dis and wouch.] To 
. deſtroy the credit of; to contradict. Shakeſp. 
DISWITTED. #. {dis and wit. ] Deprived of 
the wits; mad; diſtracted. Drayton. 
DIT. fe [dicht, Dutch. ] A ay a 2 


N vie, Saxon. | 
1. A trench cut in 1 


tween fields. Arbutbnot. 
2. Any long narrow receptacle of water. Bac. 
3. The moat with which a town is ſur 
8 ed. 


4. Ditch is uſed, in n of 2 thing 
worthleſs, » 


Te DITCH, Vs 4. To make 4 ditch Aa. . 


To DIVE. 9. N. 


DITCH-DELIVERED: 2. Brought: forth in 
ditch. Shakeſpeare 
pf TER. J. {from ditrb.] One who digs 
ditches.” - Swift: 
DITHYRA'MBICK, J. fdicbyrambvs; Latin. } 
1+ A ſong in honour of Bacchus. 


2. Any poem written with wildneſs. Coley. 
DITTA'NDER. /. Pepperwort. 


DITTANY. /. „ ng amy Latin.]' An herb. 


' DI'TTIED. a. dit Sung ; adapted to 
muſick. ( id } 5 Milton, 


DI'TTY. ſ. [dicht, Dutch. 1 Aken tobe ſung; h 
_ Hookers 


A ſong. 
DI'VAN. . [An Arabick word.] 
1. The council of the oriental princes. 
+ Any council aſſembled. Pope. 
To DIVARICATE. . N. [divericatus, Lat. 7 
To be parte, into two; to become forked, 
W. oodward. 


To DIVA'RICATE. v. & To divide into two; 


to make forked. Grews 


- DIVARICA'TION. Y. [divaricatio, Latin.] 


1. Partition into two. Ray. 
2. Diviſion of opinions. Brown. 
Pera, Son. 

I. To fink voluntarily under water. D den. 
2. To go under water in ſearch of any thing. 
Raleigb. 
3. To go deep into any queſtion or ſcience, 
Davies. Blackmore. 

4+ Toi immerge into any bufineſs or condition. 
hag a 


Tt DIVE, * Ti 
ogy; Rn 


1. One that ſinks voluntarily under _ 


| a One that g601/andce watt. ln. neck of 


treaſure. Woodward. 
Jo He that enters deep into knowledge or ſtudy. 
4 ot ton. 


To DIVE'RGE. Vs u. [divergo, Latine] To 
tend various ways from one point. Newton, 

DIVERGENT. as [from druergens, Latin} 
Tending to various parts from one point. 

DI'VERS. a. ¶ diverſus, Lat.] ay . 


than one. N Whitgi Hie. 
DIVERSE. a. [diverſur, Latin. ] 
1. Different from another, 38 
2. Different from itſelf; multiform. B. 
3. In different directions. ; 
DIVERSIFICATION. /. [from diverſify. 7 


» The act of changing forms or qualities, 


Boyle. 


2. Variation; vari 

3. Variety of forms; — > 

4. Change ; alteration. - 3 
Te DIVE'RSIF V. v. a. Som e 

1. To make different 
tinguiſh. Aadiſan. 
2. To make different from itſelf ; rel 


gate. 
DIVE'RSION. . [from divert. "Wo 
1. The act of turning any thing off from its 
courſe. Bacon. 
2. The cauſe. by which any thing is. turned 
from i its W * or ä 2 — 


Sport 
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rom another ; to Ax. 


* 
5 


bl 
1 Sams. ou amuſement ; ſomething that va. 


deads the 
- 4 wa] The act or purpoſe of drawing 


from ſome defign, by threatening 
or * a diſtant part. 


DIVERSITY. J. [diverfite, Fr. from diver- 


tat, Latin. ] 
1. Difference 3 diflimilitude ; unlikeneſs. 
Hooker. 
2. Variety. Arbutbnat. 
3. Diſtinction of being; not identity. Ropers. 
Variegation. Pope. 


DI'VERSLY. ad. [ from di verſe. ] 
1. In different ways; differently ; variouſly. 
W: ottons 
2. In different directions. 
To DIVERT. v. as [diverto, Latin, ] 
1. To turn off from any direction or courſe. 
Locte. 
2. To un forces to a different part. Davies. 
3. To withdraw the mind. . Phillips. 
4. To pleaſe ; to ezhilarate. Swift. 
9 To ſubvert; to deſtroy. Shakeſpeare, 
DIVERTER. /. þ [fro m the verb,] Any thing 
that diverts or alleviates. alion. 
To DIVERTH* SE. Us As [divertiſer, French. ] 
To pleaſe; to exhilarate; to divert. Dryden. 
DIV E'RTISEMENT. fo [divertiſſement, Fr. ] 
|  Diverfion; delight; pleaſure. Gov. of Tongue. 
DIVERTIVE. a. [from divert.] Recreative; 
2 DIVEST devefter, Fr. T „ 
o DIVE'ST. v. a. er, Fr.] To ſtrip; to 
make naked. [ 


DIVE'STURE. /. . {from dig. The act of 
putting off. Boyle, 
DIVIDABLE. a. [from divide. Separate; 
; different ; parted, $K 


Denham. . 


ſeparate Shakeſpeare. 
To DIVIDE, . a. divido, Latin. ] 
1. To part one into different pieces, 
Kings. Loc ke. 
2. To ſeparate ; to keep apart; to ſtand as a 
partition between, Dryden. 
3. To diſunite by diſcord. Luke. 
4. To deal out; to give in ſhares. Locle. 
5. To ſeparate intellectually; to diſtinguiſh. _ 
To DIVIDE. v. n. To part; to ſunder; to 
break friendſhip. " Shakeſpeare. 
DI'VIDEND. / [from divido, Latin.] 


1. A ſhare; part allotted in diviſian. 

| Decay of Piety. 

55 e is the number siven to * 

| ter. 
DIV1 JER af [from divide. ] 

1. That which parts any thing into [rg 

igby. 

2. A diſtributer; he who deals out to 22 

his ſhare. Luke, 

3. A diſuniter. N Swi ift. 


4. A particular kind of co 
DIVTDUAL. 4. [dividuus, Latin. ] Divided; 
ſhared or participated in common with _ 
Milton. 
DIVINA'TION. divinatio, Latin. ] Predic- 
How or 1 5 E ture things. J Hooker « 


hake e/peares : 
DIVIDANT. a. [from divide.) Different; 


DIV 


DIVINE, a. Fdivinys, Latin. 
1. Partaking of the nature of God, Dryden 
2. Proceeding from God; not natural; not 


human. \ Hooker, 

3. — a ſupreme degree. Davies. 

4. Preſagefu divining; cient. 08s 
DIVINE. /. dans 

1. A miniſter of the goſpel ; a prieft; a 

clergyman. Bacon. 


2. A man killed in divinity; a _— 


To DIVINE. v. a. [divino, Lie] To 1 
to foreknow. Shakeſpeare, 
To DIVINE. u. 2. 
1. To utter prognoſtication. * Shakeſpeare. 
2. To feel preſages. Shakeſpeare. 
. To conjecture; to gueſs, Broome. 
DI ELV. ad. [from divine. l 
1. By the agency or influence God. 2. 
2. Excellently; in the ſupreme . 
In a manner noting a deity. 


DIVINENESS. 75 from e. ü 
eise na- 


1. Divinity ; * of | 
ture, Grew. 
2. Excellence in the fupreme degree. Sbatęſ. k 
DIVYNER. /. [from divine. ] 
1. One that profeſſes divination, or the art 


of revealing occultthings by ſupernatural means. 
Brown. 
DIV b N x Loc le. 
VINERESS. LT [from — A * 

teſs. 


DIVINITY. f. [divinite, French; Se 
Latin.] 


1. Participation of the nature and excellence 


of God; deity; godhead. Stilling fleet. 
2. The Deity; the Sypreme Being ; the 
Cauſe of cauſes. 

3+ Falſe god. ; | Priar. 

4+ Celeſtial being. Cbeyne. 


5+ The ſcience of divine things; theology. 
6 8 Se. are. 
. omethi upernatural. bake 
DIVT'SIBLE oe [divifibilis, Latin. ] Capable of 
being divided into parts; ſeparable. . 
1 ſ. Laiviſibilite, French. ] 
55 — A admitting diviſion. 2 
DIVISIBLENESS. /. [from * K 
viſibility; + ſeparability. Boyle, 


DIVYSIO diviſio, 
1. The Wor 2 bun into parts. 


2 EſArai. 
2. The ſtate of being a . 
2 g is kept apart 

Idion. 

4. The part which is ſeparated from the reſt 
by dividing. - Addiſon. 
'$» Diſunion diſcord; difference. Dec. of Pie. 
b. One of the parts into which a diſcourſe is 
diſtributed. Locke. 
7. Space between the notes of muſick; juſt 
time. > Shakeſpeare. 
8. Diſtinction. xod ut. 

In arithmetick. ] The ſeparation or part- 
ing of any number or quantity given, into 
any parts aſſigned. Cocker. 

112 10. Sub- 
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ED Cauſing giddineſs. 


10. S$ubdivifion z diſtinction of the genus 
into ſpecies. Shakeſpeare. 
DIVI'SOR- J. [diviſes, Latin. The number 
given, by which the dividend is divided, 
DIVORCE. /. | divorce, French. ] 
1. The legal ſeparation of huſband E * _ 
| King Charles. 


2. Separation; diſunion. 


3. The ſentence by which a marriage is diſ- 


ſolved. ; 
4+ The cauſe of any penal ſeparation. Shak. 
To DIVO'RCE. v. 4. [| from the noun. ] 


DOC 


A To exert; to put forth. 


5 2 Tim. 
10. To manage by way of intercourſe. or 


dealing. Boyle. Rowe. 
11. To gain a Point; to effect by. influence. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


12. To make any thing what it is not. Sö. 
13. To finiſh; to end. | Duppa. 
14. To conclude ; z. to ſettle, Tg. 
15. This phraſe, wwhar to po with, ſignifies 
how to beſtow ; what uſe to make of; what 
courſe to take ; how to employ z which way 
to get rid of. Tillotſon. 


1. To ſeparate a huſband or wife from the To DO. v. n. 


other. 
2+ To force aſunder; to ſeparate by violence. 
© BT Hooker. 
3. To ſeparate fi rom another, Hooker. 
4. To take away. Shakeſpeare. 


DIVORCEMENT. - [from divorce. Di- 
vorce; ſeparation of marriage. Deuteronomy. 
DIVO'RCER. . [from divorce. ] The perſon 
or cauſe which produces divorce or ſeparation. 
Drummond. 


- DIVRE'TICK. a. [ disgilindg.] Having the 
power to provoke urine. Arbutbnot. 


DIU'RNAL. a. [ diurnus, Latin.] ; 
1. Relating to the day. Brown. 
2. Conſtituting the day. Prior. 
3. Performed in a day; daily ; quotidian. 


ilton. 


r . [ diurnal, French, ] A journal; 
y-book. 
DIURNALLY. ad. [from diurnal.] Daily ; 
every, day. Tatler. 
DIUTU'RNITY. /. | diuturnitas, Latin. ] 


Length of duration. Brown. 


To DIVULGE. Ve a. [ divulgo, Latin.] 
1. To publiſh; to make publick. Hooker. 
2. To proclaim. Milton. 


DIVU'LGER. þ [from divulge. ] A publiſher, 


King Charles. 


DIVU'LSION. .. Idivulſio, Latin.) The act 


of plucking away. Brown. 

To DI'ZzEN. Vs As from dight.] To dreſs ; 
to deck, in contempt. 

DIZ Z ARP. . [from dizzy.] A blockhead ; 


a fool. 


DIZZINESS. ſ. [ from dizzy. ] Giddineſs. Glan. 


DFZZY. a. [vip1g, Saxon. 
1. Giddy; vertiginous. n ene 
Shakeſpeare. 
5 Giddy ; thoughtleſs. Milton, 
To DFZZY. v. 3. To Whirl round; to make 
giddy. ; Sheheſdeare. 
To DO. v. 4. . did; part. paſſ. done. 
don, Saxon; doeny Dutch. 
| 1. To practiſe or act any thing good or bad, 


Pſalms. 
2. To perform ; ; to atchieve, Collier. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3+. To execute; to diſcharge. 
4. To cauſe. „ 
5 · To tranſact. | A:. 
6. To produce any effect to another, Shak, 
7. To have recourſe to; to A as the 
laſt effort. Feremiah. 

8. To perform for the benefit 05 another. 


2 Samuel. 


2 To ac or behave . 


ill, Temple. 
2. To make an end; to conclude. Spect᷑ator. 
3. To ceaſe to be concerned with; to 

to care about. Seilling fleet. 
4+ To fare; to be with regard to ſickneſs or 
health ; as, "down do you ? Shakeſpeare. 
5. To ſucceed ; to fulfil a purpoſe. 2 ier. 
6. To Do is uſed for any verb to ſave the re- 
petition of the verb; as, I Hall eime; but if 
I do not, go away; that is, if I come not. 

7. Dois a "A of vehement command, or 


earneſt requeſt, as, help me, do; make haſte, 


do. Taylor . 
8, To Do is put before verbs ſometimes ex- 
pletively ; as, I do love, or, I love; I did 
love, or, IT loved. Bacon. 
9. Sometimes emphatically ; as, I do bate 
bim, but will not wrong him. Shakeſpeare. 
10. Sometimes by way of oppofition ; as, I 
did love bim, but ſcorn bim now. 
DO'CIBLE. 4. [ docilis, Latin.] Tractable; 
docile; eaſy to be taught. Milton, 


— DO'CIBLENESS. /. [from docible.] Teach- 


ableneſs; docility. Walton. 
DO'CILE.. a. [decilis, Latin.] Teachable ; 
eaſily inſtructed; tractable. i Ellis. 


DOCYLITY. . 1 Fr. from decilitas, 
Latin.] Aptneſs to be taught ; readineſs to 
learn. Grew. 
DOCK. /. [vocca, Saxon.] An herb, 
DOCK. /. The ſtump of the tail, which re- 
mains after docking, Grew. 
DOCK. /. [As ſome imagine, of TJoxeov. ] 
A place where water is let in or out at plea» 
ſure, where ſhips are built or laid up. Addiſon. 
To DOCK. v. a. [from dock, a * 
1. To cut off a tail. 
2, To cut any thing ſhort. 
3. To cut off part of a reckoning. 
4+ To lay the ſhip in a dock. 
DO'CKET./. A direction tied upon ens; 
a ſummary of a larger writing. 
DOCTOR. h. doctor, .. 


Swift. 


7. One that has taken the higheſt are is. \ 


the faculties of divinity, law, or phyſick, In 
ſome univerſities they have doctors of muſick. 
Shakeſpeare. 
- 2. A man ſkilled i in profeſſion. Derbam. 
3. A phyſician; one = undertakes the cure 
of diſeaſes, Sba leſpeare. 
4. Any able or learned man. | igby. 
7 DOCTOR. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
3 to cure. 


DOC, 


DOG 


DO'CTORAL. a. I dectoralis, Latin.) Relat- 
ing to the degree of a doctor. | 
DO'CTORALLY. ad. [from diforgl.)] In 
manner of a doctor. Hakewill. 
DO'CTORSHIP. /. [from dictor.] The rank 
of a doctor. N Clarendon. 
DOCTRINAL. 4s [ dorina, Latin ] 
1. Containing doctrine. ä South, 
2. Pertaining to the a& or means of teaching. 
Hooker. 
DOCTRINALLY. ad. [from dactrine.] In 
the form of doctrine ; poſitively. Ray. 
DO'CTRINE. Ve [ doftrina, Latin. ] F 
1. The principles or poſitions of any ſect or 
maſter. Alter bury. 


bl 


2. The art of teaching. Mark. 


DOCUMENT. /. ¶ documentum, Latin. ] 
1. Precept; inſtruction; direction. Watts. 
2. Precept in an ill ſenſe; a precept magiſ- 
terially dogmatical. Gowernm. nt 'of the Tongue. 
DO'DDER. /. [routzren, to ſhoot up, Dutch. 
| Skinner.) Dodder is a ſingular plant: when 
it firſt ſhoots from the ſced, it has little roots, 
which piexce the earth near the roots of other 
plants; but the capillaments ſoon after cling- 
ing about theſe plants, the roots wither away. 
From this time it propagates jtſelf along the 
ſtalks of the plant. It has no leaves. Hill. 
DODDERED. 4a. [from dodder.] Overgrown 
with dodder. Dryden. 
DODE'CAGON. ſ. [Lena and yawa.] A 
figure of twelve ſides. 
DODECATEMO'RION. /. [aIsxalnfuiguor. ] 
The twelfth part. | Creech. 
To DODGE. Vs No [from 100 
1. To uſe craft ; to deal wi . 
: Hall. 
2. To ſhift place as another approaches. Mil. 
3. To play faſt and looſe; to raiſe expecta- 


tions and diſappoint them. Swift. 
DO'DKIN. /. [duytken, Dutch.] A doitkin or 
little doit 3 a low coin. Lily. 


DO'DMAN. ſ. The name of a fiſh. Bacon. 
DOE. ſ. I va, Saxon. ] A ſhe deer; the female 


of a buck. Bacon. 
POE. ſ. [from to do.] A feat; what one has 
to do. Hudibras. 


DO ER. ſ. [from to vel 
1. One that does any thing good or bad. Son. 
2. Actor; agent. Hooker, 
3. An active, vr buſy, or valiant perſun. Knol. 
4z One that habitually performs or practiſes. 
| Hocker. 
DOES. The third perſon from do, for doth. Lec. 
To DOFF. V. d. from 4⁰ off ] 
1. To put off 8. Milton. Dryden. Rawe. 
2. To ſtrip. i Cra AT » 
3- To pt away; to get rid of. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ To delay; to refer to another time. Sh. 
DOG, hk [ ds h 5 Dutch. ] ö 1 
1. A F remarkably various in 
his ſpecies. | Locke. 
2. A conſtellation called Sirius, or Canicula, 
riſing and ſetting with the ſun during the 
dog-days. Brown. 
N A reproachful name for a man. Shakeſp, 


DOG 

To give or to the Docs ; to throw 
Bo 27 vo - Boas; to be ruined, de- 
ſtroyed, vr devoured, Popes 
5. It is uſed as the male of ſeveral ſpecies; 

as the dog fox, the dog otter. "Tf 
To DOG. v. a. To hunt as a dog, infidiouſly 
and indefatigably. Herbert. 
DOG-TEETH, ſ. The teeth in the human 
head next to the grinders; the eye-teeth. . 


DOG-TRICK. {+ [deg and zrick.] An ill 


turn; ſurly or brutal treatment» © 
DO'G-BANE. ſ. [dog and bane.] An herb. 
DO'GBERRY-TREE. /. Cornelian cherry. 
DO'GBRIAR. F. [dog and briar.] The briar 
that bears the hip. ' 
DO'GCHEAP. 8&. [ dog and cheap] Cheap as 
dogs meat. | Dryden. 
DO'GDAYS. ſ. [dog and days.] The days in 
which the dogſtar riſes ſets with the ſun. 
| Clarendon. 
DOGE. J. [doge, Italian.] The title of ths 
chief magiſtrate of Venice and Genoa. Addi. 
DO'GFISH. /. | from dog and 5. A ſhark. 
| 7. £ 25 N 
DO'GFLY. ſ. A voracious biting fly. Chape 
DO'GGED. a. [from dog.] . Sullen; ſours 
moroſe ; ill-humoured ; gloomy. Hudibrass 
DO'GGEDLY. ad. [from dogged. ] Sullenly 3 
gloomily. — 
DO'GGEDNESS. ſ. [from dogged. ] Gloom 
of mind; ſullenneſs. 
DO'GGER. ſ. A ſmall ſhip with one maſt, 
DO GGEREL. a. Vile; deſpicable; mean. 


Dryden. 

DO'GGEREL. /. Mean, deſpicable, worthleſs 
verſes. Swift. 
DO'GGISH, a. from dog. ] Curriſh; brutal. 
DOGHE'AR TED. a. [ dog and beart.] Cruel; 
pitileſs ; malicious. Shakeſpeares 
DOGHOLE. ſ. [dog and bole. ] A vile habi- 
tation. Popes 
DOGKE'NNEL. ſ. [dog and kennel.] A little 
hut or houſe for dogs. Tatler. 
DO'GLOUSE. /. [ 
that harbours on dogs. 
DOGMA. ſ. [Latin.] Eſtabliſhed principle; 
ſettled notion. Dryden. 
DOG MATIC AL. As [from dogma. ] Au- 
8 thoritative; magiſterialz 
po tive, . - 
DOGMA'TICALLY. ad. [from dogmatical.] 
Magiſterially, pofitively. South. 
DOGMA'TICALNESS. /. [from dogmatical. ] 
Magiſterialneſs ; mock authority. | | 
DO'GMATIST. /. [ tifle, Fr.] A ma- 
giſterial teacher; a bold advancer of principles. 

5 Watts. 

To DOGMATIZ E. v. n. [from dogma.] To 
aſſert poſitively; to teach magiſterially. 
Blackmore. 

DOGMATTZER. g. [from degmatize.] An 
aſſerter; a magiſterial teacher. Hammznd. 
the hip, Derbam. 


P 
16; <rgaords 1. [dog and Seep.] Pretended 
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Addi one . 


DO'GS- 


dog and louſe.] An inſet - 
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DOL 
vile ſtuff. 4 r 1 Dryden. 
DO'GSTAR. / 4 and ftar.] The ſtar which 

gives name to the dogdays. iſon. 
DO'GSTOOTH. ſ. A plants Miller. 
DO'GTROT. ſ. A gentle trot like that of a 
dog. , Hadibras, 
DOGWEARY. 4. Tired As a dog. Shakeſp. 
DO'GWOOD. See ConnELIAN CHERRY. 
DOILY. ſ. A ſpecies of woollen tuff, fo 
2 I ſuppoſe, from the name of the firſt 


. Congreve. 
DO'INGS. ſ. [from to do.]J 
2. Things done; events; tranſactions. Shak. 


2. Feats; actions, good or bad. Sidney. 
3. Behaviour; conduct. Sidney. 
4. Stir ; buſtle; tumult. Hleoter. 
5. Feſtivity; merriment; as gay doings. 


DOIT., ſ. [dayt, Dutch. ] A fmall piece of 
money. N Shakeſpeare. 

DOLE. 90 [from deal, dælan, Saxon. ] 

1. The act of diftribution or dealing. Cleave. 

2. Any thing dealt out or diſtributed. Hudib. 

3+ Proviſion or money diſtributed in charity. 


- 


D | den. 

4. Blows dealt out, ilton. 
5. {from dolor, Lat.] Grief; ſorrow; miſery. 
Shakeſpeare. 


to diftribute. - 

1. Sorrowful ; expreſſing grief. South. Dry. 
2. Melancholy ; feeling grief. Sidney. 
3+ Diſmal; impreſſing ſorrow. Hooker. 


To DOLE. Vs d. f from the noun. ] To _ 


5 DO'LEFULLY. ad. {from dolefu!.] In a dolg- 


— 5 


DO'LEFULNE .* fo rom . 
1. Sorrow; melancholy. 


0 Diſmalneſs. . 


SOME. a. [from dole.] Melancholy; 


gloomy ; diſmal. | ope. 
DO'LESOMELY.. ad. [from doleſame. ] In 4 
dAdoleſome manner. 

POLESOMENESS, f. [ from doleſome.] 

Gloom; melancholy. 

DOLL. ſ. A little girl's puppet or baby. 
DOLLAR. .. [daler, Dutch.]J A Dutch and 
German coin of different value, from about 


two ſhillings and fixpence to four and Kx- 
ce. ; . 
DOLORYFICK. 4. Cdaloriſcus, Lat.] That 


* which cauſes grief or pain. Ray. 
DO LORO S. 2. [from dolor, Latin.] 
1. Sorrowful; ; diſmal. Milieu. 
50 LOUR. . or, Latin. Pi ; 
1. Grief; 12 Sbateſpeage. 
2. Lamentation; complaint. b 
3. Pain ; pang. | Bacen. 
DOTPHIN. J. LAelpbis, Lat.] The name of 
a fiſh, 55 Peasbam. 
DOLT. f. Cdel, Teutonick.] A heavy ſtupid 
fellow; a thickſcul. Shakeſpeare, 
DO'LTISH. a. {from da.] Stupid; mean; 
blockiſh, | Sidney. 
4 , 


— 


To DOMINE'ER. v. 2. [ dominor, Lat.] Ta 


DO'MABLE. a. [domabilir, Latin.) Temes. 
2 Pence] 3 = 
2. Poſſeſſion ; eſtate, 
1. A building; a houſe; a fabtick. Prior, 
DOME'STICK., 


DOMAIN. 1 [ 
1. Dominion ; empire. ' Milton, 
Dryden. 
DOME. /. [ dome, French.}] 
A opera, a cupola. 
'STICA . 
4 auh, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to the houſe; not relating to 
things publick. Hooker. 
2. Private; not open. Hooker, 
3» Inhabiting the houſe; not wild. Addiſon. 
4+ Not foreign; inteſtine. Sbateſt ares 
To DOME'STICATE. v. a. from dung. 
To make domeſtick; to wi from the 


publick. ri . 
To DO'MIFY. D. d. To tame. 


DO'MINANT. a. ¶ dominant, Fr.] Predomi. 


nant; preſiding ; aſcendant. 

To DO'MIN ATE. v. a. [ dominatus, Lat.] To 
predominate z to prevail over the reſt. Dry. 
DOMINA “ION. /. [dominatio, Latin. ] 

1. Power; dominion. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Tyranny ; inſolent authority. Arbuthnoe, 
3. One highly exalted in power: uſed of an- 
gelick beings. Milton. 

DO'MINATIVE. a. [from dominate.] Impe- 
rious ; inſolent. ; 
DQMINA'TOR. ſ. [Latin.] The prefiding 
power. - Camden. 


rule with inſolence; to ſwell; to act without 
cControul. Prior 
DOMINICAL. 4. [ deminicalis, Latin. That 
which denotes the Lord's day, or Sunday. 
H 


DOMINION. /. [deminiam, Latin ) 
1. Sovereign authority; unlimited power. 


Tic tell. 

2. Right of poſſeſſion or uſe, without being 
accountable. Locle. 
3. Territory; region; diſtrict.  * Davies. 
4. Predominance; aſcendant. — 
dans. 


63 An order of angels. 
N. ſ. [dominus, Latin.) The Spaniſh title 
for a gentleman ; as, Don Quixote. 
To DON. v. a. [To do on. ] To put on. Fairf, 
DO'NARY. g. ¶ donar ium, Latin.] A thing 
given to ſacred uſes. 7 
3 [ denatio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of giving any thing. South, 
® 2, The grant by which any thing is given. 


Raleigh. 
dre ve _ i © Hooker, 
1. A gift; a largeſs; a preſent. ers 
2. [In as * N merely given and 
collated by the patron to a man, without the 
. ordinary. : * Convel. 
DONE. part. paſſ. of the verb To do. * 
DONE. interje#. The word by which a wager 

is concluded ; when a wager is offered, he that 
accepts it ſays done. | Cleaveland. 
DO'NJON, . [now dungeon.) The higheſt 
= ſtrangeſt 2 of the caſtle, 3 
a b aneere 
FR ENT Aoi. DONOR, 


— 


WW — 


e 


DOR 
HONOR. /. A giver; a beſtower; Atterburys 


DO'ODLE. ſ. A trifler; an idler. 

Ty DOOM. Vs a> [{veman, Saxons ] 7. 
1. To judge. | Milton. 
2. To condemn to any puniſhment; to ſen- 
tence. Smith. 


To pronounce condemnation upon any. Dry. 
5 To command judieially or — bines A 


| Shakeſpeare. 
5. To deſtine; to command by uncontrolable 
DOOM: Idom, Saxon.] 


1. 2 ſentence; judgment. Milton. 
2. The great and final judgment. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Condemnation. Shak Are. 
4+ Determination deelared. Shakeſpeare. 
5. The ſtate to which one is deſtined. Dryden. 
6. Ruin; deſtruction. | Pope, 
DO'OMSDAY. /. [doom and day.] 
1. The day of final and univerſal judgment; 
the laſt, the great day. Brown. 
2. The day of ſentence or condemnation. S5. 
DO'OMSDAY-BOOK. of [Sys and book. ] 
A book made by otder of William the Conquer- 
or, in which the eſtates of the kingdom were 


. regiſtered. i 4 Camden. 
1. The gate of a houſe; that which opens to 


yield entrance, Denham. 
2. In familiar language, a houſe. Arbutbnot. 
3. Entrance; portal. Diyden. 
4. Paſſage; avenue; means of approach. 

8 Hammond. 
5. Out of Doors, No more to be found; 


fairly ſet away. : Locke, 
6. At the Door of any one. Imputable ; 
chargeable upon him. Dryden. 
7. Next Door to. Approaching to; near to. 

L Eftrange. 

DO'ORCASE. /. ¶ dor and caſe.] The frame in 
which the door is inc loſed. Moexon. 


Do ORKEEPER. g. [ door and keeper. ] Porter; 
one that keeps the entrance of a houſe. Tay lor. 


DO'QUET: . A containing a warrant. Bac. 
DORMANT., as dormant, French. ] 
Is Sleeping. 8 Con eve. 
2. In a ſleeping poſture. reWs 
3. Private; not publick. Bacon. 
4. Concealed; not divulged. Swift. 


5. Leaning ; not perpendicular, Cleaveland. 
DORMITORY. J. {dormitorium, Latin.) 


1. A place to in; a room with many 
beds. = Mortimer. 
2. A burial place. Apliffe. 


DO RMO USE. ſ. [dormio and mouſe.) A ſmall 
animal which paſſes a large part of the winter 
in „ . N N Ben Fonſon, 

DORN. ſ. [from dorn, German, a thorn. ] The 
name of a fiſh, 

DO'RNICK. ſ. [of Doornick, in Flanders. ] A 
ſpecies of linen cloth uſed in Scotland for the 


table, 


To DORR. v. 4. [tor, ftupid, Teutonick.] To 


deafen or ſtupify with noiſe. Skinner. 
DORR. J. A kind of flying inſect; the hedge- 
Chafer, ; a - _ Grew. 


Carew. 


vou 


DO'RSEL. 17 [from dorſum, the back.} A 

DO'RSER. I pannier ; a baſket or bag, one 
of which hangs on either fide of a beaſt of 
burth Ne. ; ff 

DORSIFEROUS. 7 a. [Jorſum and fero, or 

DORSIPAROUS. $ paris, Latin.] Having 
the property of bearing on the back; uſed of 
plants that have the ſeeds on the back of their 
leaves, as fern. * 

DO'RTURE. /. [from dormiture; dortoir, Fr.] 
A dormitory; a place to ſleep in. Bacon. 

DOSE. . Ldirig.] | | 

1. 80 much of any medicine as is taken at 
2+ As much of any thing as falls to a man's 
lot. . Hudibrass 
3. The utmoſt quantity of ſtrong liquor that 
a man can ſwallow, 

To DOSE. v. a, To proportion a medicine pro- 
perly to the patient or diſeaſe. 

DO'SSIL. . — dorſel.] A pledget; a no- 
dule or lump of lint. Wiſemazs 


DOST. [the ſecond perſon of do.] iſons 
DOT. ſ. [from jor, a point.] A ſmall point or 
ſpot to mark any place in a writing. 


To DOT. v. n. [from the noun.} To maks 
dots or ſpots. ; : 


DO'TAGE. /. I from dote.] 
1. Loſs of underſtanding ; imbecility of mind. 
Davies. Sucklings 
2. Exceſſive fondneſs, Dryden. 
DO TAL. a. dotalis, Latin.] Relating to the 
portion of a woman; conſtituting her portion. 
| Garth. 
DO'TARD. ſ. [from dote.] A man'whoſe age 
has impaired his intellects; a twicbild. Spenſ. 
DOTA'TION. /. [dotatio, Latin.] The act of 
giving a dowry, : 
To DOTE. v. n. ¶ daten, Dutch. ] 
1. To have the intellect impaired by age or 
ns. Jer emiab. 
2. To be in love to extremity. Sidney. 
To Dor R upon. To regard with exceſſive fond - 
neſs. | Burnet. 
DO TER. /. [from dote.] 
1. One whoſe underſtanding is impaired by 
years; a dotard, _ Burton. 
Rey, weakly, A 


DO'TINGLY. ad. [ from deting. ] Fondly. Dry. 
DO'TTARD. /. A tree kept low by cutting. 
Bacons 
DO'TTEREL. ſ. The name of a bird, Bacon. 
.DO'UBLE. as [ dowble, French. xt 
1. Two of a ſort; one correſponding to the 
other. | Eccluss 
2. Twice as much; containing the ſame. 
. quantity repeated. Ben Jonſon. 
3- Having more than one in the ſame order 
or parallel; as, a double row of trees, Bacon. 
4. Twofold; of two kinds. Dryden. 
5. Two in number, Davies. 
6. Having twice the effect or influence. Shak, 
7. Deceitful ; acting two parts. Shakeſpeares 
DO'UBLE-PLEA. /. That in which the defend - 
ant alleges for himſelf two ſeveral matters, 


RY Mary „ 
"i +» » © 


- 
. 


« 8 


U 


- hereof either is ſufficient to effekt his dete 


in debarting the plaintiff, / | 
DO'VBLE-BITING. a. Biting or cutting 
either ſide. D den. 
' DO'UVBLE-BUTTONED. 2. [double bal 's 
toned, ] Having two rows of buttons. 
DO'UVBLE-DEALER. /. A deceitful, ſubtle, 
inſidious fellow; one who ſays one thing and 
thinks another. L'Eftrange. 


* DO'UBLE-DEALING. f. Artifice; diflimula- 


tion; low or wicked cunning. Pg · 
To DO'UBLE-DIE. v. a. To die twice over. 


DO'UBLE-HEADED. 2. Having the flowers 
ing one to another. Mor timer 
Te DO'UBLE-LOCK. v. 4. [double and lock. ] 
To that the lock twice. n. 
DO'UBLE-MINDED. 2. Deceitful; inſidious. 
DO'UBLE-SHINING. a. Shining with double 
luſtre. N 2 Sidney. 
” DO'VBLE-TONGUED. 2. Deceitful; giving 
_ contrary accounts of the ſame thing. Dryden. 
To DO'UBLE. Vs 4. | 
1. To enlarge any quantity by addition of the 
ſame quantity. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To contain twice the quantity. 
3. To repeat; to add. 


ens 


4. To add one to another in the ſame order 


Exodus. 
Prior. 


Knolles . 


or parallel. 
g 5. To fold. 
6. To paſs round a headland, 
To DO'UBLE. Vs No , 
1. To grow to twice the quantity. Burnet. 
2. To enlarge the ftake to twice the ſum in 
ply. | 
3- To wind or turn in running. acon. 
4. To play tricks; to uſe ſleights. Dryden. 
DOUBLE. . 
3» Twice the quantity or number. Craunt. 
2. Strong beer of twice the common ſtrength. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. A trick; a ſhift; an artifice. / 
DO'UBLENESS. /. [from double. 


© of being double. bakeſpeare. 


| DO'UBLER. /- [from double.] He that doubles 


an "A 
DO'UBLET. ſ. [from double.) 
1. The inner garment of a man; the waiſt- 


coat. GET Hudibras. 
2. Two; A pair. Cretu. 
- DOUBLON. ſ. ¶ French. ] A Spaniſh coin con- 


taining the value of two piſtoles, | 
© quantity; to twice the degree. Dryden. 

To DOUBT. v. n. [ doubter, French. ] 
1. To queſtion; to be in uncertainty. Tillor. 
2. To queſtion any event, fearing the worſt. 
oY _ Shakeſpeare. Knolles. 
3. To fear 3 to be apprehenſive. Baker. 
4. To ſuſpect; to have ſuſpicion,” Daniel. 
5. To heſitate; to be in ſuſpenſe. Dryden. 


N DOUBT. v. a. EIS 
1. To bold queſtionable ; to think uncertain. 
| Milton. 
2. To fear; to ſuſpect. Bacon. 


Jo To diftruſt, 5 N. 


Shokeſpeage, 


4 


- 


Dryden. 


The tate 


T Kb 


DO W 
DOUBT. /. [from the er Fs. 
1. Uncertainty of mind; ſuſpenſe. Sonth, 
2+ Queſtion z point unſettled, _ Pope: 
3. Scruple; perplexity ; irteſolution, Shakeſ. 
4. Un inty of condition. Deuteronomy, 
5. Suſpicion; apprehenſion of ill. Galatians, 
6. Difficulty objected. Blackmore, 
DO'UBTER. /. {from doubt.] One who enter- 
tains ſcruples, | | 
DOUBTFUL. as [doubt and full.] | | 
1. Dubious; not ſettled in opinion. Shakeſp. 
2+ Ambiguous; not clear in its meaning, 
3. That which is doubted ; queſtionable; un- 
certain, Bacon. South. Dryden. 
4+ Not ſecure; not without ſuſpicion. Hooler. 
5. Not confident; not without fear. Milton. 
DO'UBTFULLY. ad. [from doubrful.] - 
1. Dubiouſly ; irreſolutely. | 
2. Ambiguouſly; with uncertainty of mean- 
ing. | Spenſer. 
DO'UBTFULNESS. ſ. [from a ' 
1. Dubiouſneſs; ſuſpenſe ;-inſtability of opi 
nion. Watts. 
2. Ambiguity; inty of meaning. Locke. 
DO'UBTINGLY, ad, from doubt, ] In a 
doubting manner; dubiouſly. Bacon. 
DO'UBTLESS.-a. [from daubt.] Without fear; 
without apprehenſion of danger. Sbakeſpeare. 
DO'UBTLESS. ad. Without doubt; unqueſ- 
tionably. | 
DOUCE'T. . doucet, Fr.] A cuſtard. Skinner, 
DO'UCKER. A bird that dips in the water. Ray. 
DOVE. ſ. [ duvo, old Teut. daub, German. ] 
I. A wild pigeon. 
2. A pigeon. 
DO'VECOT. f. [dove and cot.] A ſmall build. 
ing in which pigeons are bred and kept. Shak. 
DO*'VEHOUSE. /. [deve and bouſe.] A houſe 
for pigeons. Dryden. 
DO'VETAIL. q. [dove and tail.] A form of 
Joining two bodies together, where that which 
is inſerted has the form of a wedge reverſed. 
DOUGH. ſ. [vah, Saxon. ] - 


1+ The of bread or pies, yet unbaked. 
2. My cake is Dov6n, My affair has miſ- 
carried. Sbaleſpeare. 


DOUGHBA'KED. 4. [dough and baked. | Un- 
. finiſhed ; not hardened to perfection; ſoft. 
2 Donne. 


DO'UGHTY. a. [obrig, Saxon]. Brave; 
$ 


noble; illuſtrious ; emi er. 
DO'UGHY. a. [from Agb Unſound a. 
unhardened. Sbaleſpeare. 


To DOUSE. v. 4. To put over head ſuddenly 
in the water. STIR 

To DOUSE. v. 2. To fall ſuddenly into the 
water. | Hudibras. 

DO'WAGER. /. 8 French, ] 


1. A widow with a joiĩnture. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The title given to ladies who ſurvive their 
huſbands. | Shakeſpeare. 
DO'WDY. /. An awkward, ill-dreſſed, inele- 
gant woman. ' Shakeſpeare» 
"W 0 N . a - p 
1 5 J. [denaire, French. 


1. That 


wo 


">" DbW 
. That which the wife bringeth to her huſ. 
i” -* band in marriage. f | Pope. 
2. That which the widow poſſeſſes. Bacon 
3. The gifts of a huſband for a wife. Genefis, 
4. Endowment ; gift. Davies. 
Do WERED. 2. Portioned ; ſupplied with a 


portion. . Shakeſpeare. 
DO'WERLESS. a. from dower.) Without a 
fortune. Shakeſpeare. 


DO'WLAS. ſ. A coarſe kind of linen. Sbakeſp. 

DOWN. /. [doun, Daniſh. ] 

1. Soft feathers. | Motton. 

2. Any things that ſooths or mollifies, Sou bern. 
3. Soft wool, or tender hair. Prior. 

4. The ſoft fibres of plants which wing the 

-. feeds. Bacon. 

DoW , [oun, Saxon.] A large open plain 
or valley. Sidney. Sandys. 

DOWN. prep. [avuna, Saxon. ] 

1. Along a deſcent; from a higher place to a 
lower; contrary to up. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Towards the mouth of a river. lles. 

DOWN. ad. Not up. 

1. On the ground. 
2. 'To the ground. | 

3. Tending towards the ground. : 
4+ Ou of ſight ; below the horizon. Shakeſp. 

5. To a total maceration. Arbuthnot. 
6. Into diſgrace; into declining reputation. 

| N jo South, 

— 7: [VP and down.] Here and there. Pſalms. 

DOWN. interjef#. An exhortation to deſtruc- 

tion or demolition, - Shakejpeare. 

DOWN. [To go.] To be digeſted 3 to be re- 
ceived, Locke. 


Milt one 


To DOWN. v. a. [from the particle. ] To | 


- knock; to ſubdue; to conquer. Sidney. 
DO'WNCAST. 2. [ down and caſt. ] Bent down; 


directed to the ground. Addiſon. 

DO'WNFAL. ſ. [down and fall.] 

1. Ruin; fall from a higher ſtate. South. 
2. A body of things falling. Dryden. 
3. Deſtruction of fabricks. Dryden. 


DO WNFALLEN. part. 4. Ruined; fallen. 
b 785 Carew. 
'DO'WNGYRED. 2. [down and gyred.] Let 
don in circular wrinkles. Shakeſpeare. 
DO'WNHILL. /. [down and bill.] Declivity; 
deſcent. | Dryden. 
Do WNHILL. a. Declivous ; deſcending. 


DO'WNLOOKED. 2. {d:wn and look.) Hav- 


ing a dejected countenance z ſullen; melan- 
.- holy. .'- | Dryden. 
DO'WNLYING. 4. [ dowwn and lies ] About to 
de in travail of childbirth. 
-DO'WNRIGHT. ad. [down and right. ] 
1. Straight or right down. - / , Hudibras, 
2. In plain terms. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Completely; without ſtopping ſhort, Arb. 
Do WNRIGHT. 2. 
1. Plain; open; apparent; undiſguiſed. Rogers. 
2+ Directix tending to the point. Ben Jenſen. 


3. Unceremonious; honeſtly ſurly. Addiſcn. 


* 4+ Plain; without palliation. Brown. 
DO'WNSITTING. /. [down and. ft.] Reſt ; 
' repoſe, 4 | P aims, 


ff 


DO'ZINESS. © / [from dozy.] Sleepineſs ; 


* n a 
— * 4 
: * 
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DO'WNWARD. 7, WS the 
DO'WNWARDS. C 44. dune peand, Saxon. ] 
1. Toward the centre. Newton. 


2. From a higher fituation to a lower. Milton. 
- 3+ In a courſe of ſucceſſive or lineal deſcent. 


. Shakeſpeare. 


DO'WNWARD. as 
1. Moving on a declivity. Dryden. 
2. Declivous ; bending. Dryden. 
3. Depreſſed; dejected. Sidney · 
DO'WNY. a. [from down. ] | 
1. Covered with down or nap. Shakeſpeare. 


2+ Made of down or ſoft feathers. Drydens 
3. Soft; tender; ſoothing. Crafhaws 
DOWRE? ; 


DO'WRY. : J. [douaire, French. 


1. A portion given with a wife. Sidney. 
2. A reward paid for a wife. Cowley, 


DGCXO'LOGY. /. [3 and aoy@-.] A form of 
giving glory to God. 
DO'XY, /. A whore; a looſe wench. Shakeſp. 
To DOZE. v. n. [dpær, Saxon. ] To lumber; 
to be half aſleep. L' Eftrange. Pope. 
To DOZE. v. a. To ſtupify ; to dull. Clarend. 
DOZEN. ſ. ¶ douæaine, French. ] The number 
of twelve. Raleigh. 


drowtineſs. oc ke. 
DO'ZY. a. Sleepy; drouſy; ſluggiſh. Dryden. 
DRAB. /. Idnabbe, Saxon, lees.] A whore; a 


ſtrumpet. Popes 
DRACHM. /. [drachma, Latin. ] | 
1. An old Roman coin. Shakeſpeare. 


2. The eighth part of an ounce. 
DRACU'NCULUS. .. [Latin.} A worm bred 
in the hot countries, which grows to many 
yards length between the ſkin and fleſh. 


DRAFF. /. [ppop, Saxon. ] Any thing thrown 


away. Ben Jonſon. 
DR A'FFY. as [ from dra —4 Worthleſs ; dreggys 
DRAFT. a. [ corrupted for draught. ] Employ- 
ed in drawing, as oxen. Shakeſpeare. 
Ts DRAG. v. 4. [dnazan, Saxon. ] 4 
1. To pull along the ground by main farce. Den. 
2. To draw any thing burthenſome. Smiths 
3. To draw contemptuouſly along Sling. 
4. To pull about with violence and ignominy. 
THT | Clarendons 
5+ To pull roughly and forcibly. Dryden. 
To DRAG. v. . To hang fo low as to trail or 


grate upon the ground. Moxone 

DRAG. /. 8 the verb.] 
1. A net drawn along the bottom of the water. 
Rogers. 


2. An inſtrument with hooks to catch hold of 
things under water. Walton, 
3. A car drawn by the hand. Moxon. 

To DRA'GGLE. v. a. [from drag. ] To make 
dirty by dragging on the ground Gay. 

To DRA'GGLE. v. 2. To grow dirty by being 
drawn along the ground. Hudibras. 

DRA'GNET. /. [drag and net.] A vet which 
is drawn along the bottom of the water. May. 

DRA'GON. /. [4raco, Latin. ] 


1. A kind of winged ſerpent. Rowe, 
2. A fierce violent man or woman. ' 
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7 3 A conſtellation near the north pole. 
DRA'GON. ſ. [dracunculus, Latin. ] A plant. 
DRA'GONET, /. A little dragon. Spenſer. 
DRA'GONEFLY. /. A fierce ſtinging fly. Bac. 
DRAGONISH. a. [from dragon. ] Having the 
form of a dragon. Shakeſpeare. 
DRA'GONLIKE. 3. Furious; fiery. Shakeſp. 
DRA'GONSBLOOD. / [dragon and bleed. ] A 
refin moderately heavy, friable, and duſky red; 
but of bright ſcarlet, when powdered : it has 
little ſmell, and is of a refinous and aſtringent 
taſte. Hill. 
DR A*'GONSHEAD. /. A plant. 
DRA'GONTREE. /. Palmtree. 
DRAGO'ON. /. [from dragon, German.] A 
kind of foldier that ſerves indifferently either 
on foot or horſeback. © Tatler. 
To DRAGO'ON, v. 2. ] To perſecute by aban- 
doning a place to the rage of ſoldiers ? Prior. 
To DRAIN. v, n. [trainer, French. ] 
1. To draw off gradually. Bacon. 
2. To emptytdy drawing gradually away what 


it contains; | Roſcommon. 
3. 0 make quite dry. N Swift. 
DRAIN. /. [from the verb.] The channel 


- through which liquids are generally drawn. 


. DRAKE. /. [of uncertain etymology. ] 

1. The male of the duck. ort imer. 

| 2. A ſmall piece of artillery. Clarenden. 
DRAM. /. from drachm; drachma, Latin. ] 

1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. Bacon. 

2. A ſmall quantity. Dryden. 


3. Such a quantity of diſtilled ſpirits as is 


uſually drank at once. Swift. 
4. Spirit; diſtilled liquor. Pepe. 
To DRAM. v. 3. To drink diſtilled ſpirits. 
DRAMA. ſ. [edu] A poem accommodated 
to action; a poem in which; the action is not 


related, but repreſented; and in which there- 
fore ſuch rules are to be obſerved as make the 


repreſentation probable. 


Dryden. 
DRAMA“ TIC AL. ? 


a, [from drama. | Re- 
DRAMA'TICK, preſented by action. 
| ; . Bent! CY » 
DRAMA'TICALLY. ad. [from dramatick.] 
Repreſentatively ; by repreſentation. Dryden. 
DRA'MATIST. /. [from drama. ] The author 
of dramatick compoſitions. Burnet, 
DRANK. [the preterite of 3 > os 
To DRAPE. . No [drap, Frenc ] To make 
A'PER, ſ. [from drape.] One who ſells 
cloth. [ 7 r L Boyle. Howel. 
DRA'PERY. f. [drapperie, French. 


1. Clothwork ; the trade of making cloth. 
he , g : Bacon. 
2. Cloth; ſtuffs of wool. Arbuthbnot. 


3. The dreſs of a picture, or ſtatue, Prior. 
DRA'PET. . [from drape.] Cloth; coverlet. 
» | Spenſer . 

DRA'S TIC R. 2. [Fg c Powerful; vigorous, 

DRAVE. I the preterite of drive. ] 


Conley. 
\DRAUGHT. /. [corruptly written for fg 8 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Refuſe; ſwill. | 
DRAUGHT. /. [from draw.] ; 
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Miller. | 


Mortimer . 
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1. The act of drinking b 
2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. le. 
3. Liquor drank at pleaſure, Milton. 
4. act of drawing or pulling carriages. 

: Temple. 


5. The quality of being drawn. Mortimer. 
6. Repreſentation by picture. Dryden. 
7. Delineation; ſketeh. outh, 
8. A picture drawn. South, 
9. The act of ſweeping with a net. Hale. 


10. The quantity of fiſhes taken by once 
drawing the net. L'Eftrange. 
11. The act of pulling the bow to ſhoot. 
: Camden. 
12. Diverſion in war z the act of diſturbing 
the main defign. _ Spenſer. 
13. Forces drawn off from the main army; a 
detachment. Aadiſon. 
14. A fink ; a drain. Matthew, 
15. The depth which a veſſel draws, or ſinks 
into the water. Dryden. 
16. [In the plural, draugbts.] A kind of play 
reſembling cheſs. | 
DR AU'GHTHOUSE. 10 [draught and bonſe.] 
A houſe in which filth is depoſited. MXings. 
To DRAW. v. a. preter. drew; part. paſſ. 
drawn. ¶ Hagan, Saxon. 
1. To pull along; not to carry. Samuel. 
2. To pull forcibly ; to- pluck. . Atterbury. 
3. To bring by violence; to drag. James. 
4+ To raiſe out of a deep place. Feremiab. 
5 To ſuck. ; EZeclus. 
6. To attract; to call toward itſelf z the mag- 
net draws iron. Bacon. Suckling. 
7. To inhale. Addiſon. 
8. To take from any thing contained. Chron. 
9 . To take from a caſk. Shakeſpeare. 
10. To pull a ſword from the ſheath. Shak. 
11. To let out any liquid. : Wiſeman. 
12. To take bread out of the oven. Mortimer. 
13. To uncloſe or ſlide back curtains, Dryd. 


14. To cloſe or ſpread curtains. Sidney. 
15. To extract. | Cheyne. 
18. To procure as an agent cauſe; be draws 
bis ruin upon bimfelf. Locke, 
17. To produce as an efficient cauſe ; virtue 
draws reverence. _ Tillotſon. 
18. To convey ſecretly, _ Raleigb. 
19. To protract; to lengthen, . Felton. 


20. To utter lingeringly. Dryden. 
21. To repreſent by picture. aller. 
22. To form a repreſentation. Dryden. 


23. To derive from ſome original. Temple. 


24. To deduce as from poſtulates. Temple. 
25. To imply. | \ Locke. 
26. To allure 3 to entice. „ Pſalms. 
27. To lead as a motive. Dryden. 

28. To perſuade to follow. f gen. 
29. To induce. N aviess 
30. To win; to gain. Sbaleſpeare. 
31. To receive; to take up. * 
32. To extort; to force. iſen. 

33. To wreſt; to diſtort. M bitgifte. 


355 To compoſe; to form in writing; be 
ws ſettlements s. P 


3 opts 
33. To withdraw from judicial notice. Shokef 


36. To 
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386. To eviſcerate; to embowel. s 


To Dxaw in. To apply te any 
Baie a Toke. 


x 38. » To Draw ig. To contract; to pull back. 


Gay. 
39+ To DRA ins [To inveigle; to entice. 


South. - 
40. Te Draw of To extract by diſtillation. . 


Addiſon. 
41. To DA off. To withdraw; to abſtraQ. 
42. To DNA en. To occaſion; to invite. 
| Hayward. 
43. To Draw on: To cauſe by degrees. Boyle, 
44+ To Draw over. To raiſe in a ſtill. Boyle, 
45. To Draw over. To perſuade to revolt. 
Addiſon. 


£ 46. To Daaw out, To protract; to lengthen. 


Shakeſpeare. 
47+ To Draw out. To pump out by _ 


tion. N 
48. To DRA out. To call to action; to de- 
tach for ſervice. Dryden. 
49. To range in battle. Collier. 


50. To Draw up. To form in order of battle. 


Clarendon. 
51. To Draw up. To form in writing. Swift. 
To DRAW. Y. N. 


. To perform the office of a beaſt of draught. 


Deuteronomy. 
2. To act as a weight. Addiſen. 
3. To contract; to ſhrink. Bacon. 
4. To advance; to move. Milton. 

Shakeſpeare. 


5. To draw a ſword, 

- To practiſe the art of delineation. Locke. 

7. To take a card out of the pack; to take 

a lot. Dryden. 
8. To make a ſore run by attraQion. 

9. To retire ; to retreat a little. Clarendon, 


10. To Draw off. To retire ; to retreat. 
Collier. 

11. To Du aw on. To ; to approach. 
Dryden. 


— Fol Dzxaw 7 To form troops into regu- 


DRAW. 5 {from the verb. ] 
1. The act of drawing. 
2. The lot or chance drawn. 
DRA'WBACK. ſ. [draw and WM Mon 
paid back for — yment. Swift. 
bridge made to oh up, to hinder or admit 
communication at pleaſure. Carew. 
DRA'WER. /. [from draw. 


1. One employed in — water from the 
well. 


5 Deuteronomy. 
2+ One whoſe buſineſs is to draw liquors from 

- the caſk. = Ben Fon, Ns 
3. That which has the power of attraction. 


Swift, ; 


- A box in a caſe out of which it is drawn 

pleaſure. om 

5. fl he pln, The lower part of a man 

Lockss 

DRAWING. ſ. [from draw. Delineation; ; 
repreſentation. Pope 
DRA'WINGROOM. . [draw and n 


DRA YVCART. 
G 
' DRA'YHORSE. / A horſe who draws a dray. 


DRE 
1. The room in which company aebi at 
court. Pee. 
2. The company aſſembled there. 7 


DRAWN. [participle from draw. 
oe I where each party his own 


Addi _u 
2. With a ſword drawn. Shake 
3+ Open; put aſide, or uncloſed. * 
4. Eviſcerated. , Shak ares 


5+ Induced as from ſome motive. Spenſer. 
DRA'WWELL. /. [ draw and evell.] A deep 
„well; a well out of which water is drawn by a 
long cord. Grew. 
To DRAWL. v. u. {from draw.] To utter 
any thing in a ſlow way. Pope. 
DRAY. J. [pax Saxon. ] The car 
: on which beer is carried. 


Tatler, 


DRA'YMAN. J Parey and man.] One that 


attends a dray. South, 
DRA ZEL. /. from. cz alt, French. ] Alox, 
mean, worthleſs wene Hudibras. 
DREAD. ſ. [vnev, — 
1. Fear, terrour; affright. Tilloſſon. 
ry Habitual fear; awe. ; Geneſis. 
The perſon or thing feared. Prior. 
DREAD. a. [bnæd, Saxon. ] 
1. Terrible; frightful. Milton. 
2. Awful; venerable in the deen degree. 
Milton. 


*To DREAD. v. a. To fear in an exceſſive de- 


gree. " Wake 
To DREAD. ws #. To be in fear. 
DRE'ADER. /. One that lives in fear. Swift. 
DRE'ADFUL. 2. {dread and full.) Terrible ; 


frigh tful. Gr ei 
DREADFULNEBSS. /. Terribleneſs; frightfut. 
neſs. Hakewill., 


DRE ADFULLY. ad. [from wr +1,” Ter- 
ribly; frightfully. ryden, 
DRE'ADLESNESS. . [from dreadlefs: | Bhar- 


leſneſs ; intrepidity. Sidney. 
DREADLESS. a. n unaffrighted; in- 
trepid. Spenſer . 


DREAM. /. [brooms Dutch. ] 
1. A phantaſm of ſleep 3 the thought of a 
fleeping man. | Dryden. 
2. An idle fancy. 
To DREAM. Vs ts 
1. To have the repreſentation of ſomething i in 


k ſleep. Tatler. 
2. To think ; to imagine. Burnet. 
3+ To think idly. _ Smiths 
4. To be ſluggiſh; to idle. Dryden, 


To DREAM. v. a. To fee in a dream. Dryd. 
DREAMER. / {from dream. J 
1. One who has dreams. Locle. 
2. An idle fanciful man. Shak-ſptares 
3. A mope; a man loſt in wild imagination, 


Prior. 
4+ A ſluggard; a idler. 
DRE'AMLESS. a. Free from dreams. Camden, 
DREAR. a. [tngomnyg, Saxon. ] Mournful ; 
diſmal. l * " J Milton? 
K k 2 DREARI- 


'DRE 


1 a 9 8 * 
DREARIHEAD. ſ. Horrour; diſmalneſs. 
DREARIMENT. f. [from dreary. ] 
1. Sorrow; diſmalneſs; melancholy. . 
2+ Horrour; diead; terrour. 
DRE'ARY. a. vne on Saxon, ] 


1. Sorrowful ; diftretsful. Spenſer. « 


2. Gloomy; diſmal; horrid, Prior. 
DREDGE. J- A kind of net. + Carew. 


To DRED GE. . As To catch with a net. Car. 
DREDGER. . [from dredge. ] One who fiſhes 
with a dredge 

DRE'GGINESS, from dreggy.] Fulneſs of 
Aregs or lees; feculence. 

r 3 genda a. [from dregs«] Foul with lees ; 
feculent. 

DRE'GGY. a. [from dre 21. Containing 
dregs; conſiſting of dregs; feculent. . 
DREGS. /. [vnerxen, Saxon, ] 

T. The ſediment of liquors; the lees ; the 
grounds. 
2+ Any thing by which purity is corrupted. 


atons 
3. Droſs; ſweepings ; refuſe, Rogers. 
To DREIN. Ve n. To empty. Sout 
To DRENCH, v. a + [PNencan, Saxon. 
1. To waſh; to { z to ſteep. ilton. 


2. To ſaturate with drink or moiſture. Phill. 


3. To phyſick by violence. Mortimer. 
DRENCH. /. [from the verb. ] 


1. A draught; ſwill. Milton, 
2. Phyſick for a brute, Shakeſpeare. 
nces 


3. Phyſick that muſt be given by vio 


4. A channel of water, 

 DRE'NCHER. ſ. [from drencb.] 
1. One that dips or ſteeps any thing. 

2. One that gives phyſick by force. x 

DRENT. participle. Drowned, Spenſer. 

To DRESS: v. 4. [drefſer, French. ] 

** 1. To clothe ; 3 to inveſt with clothes. Dryd. 

2. To clothe pompouſly or elegantly. Taylor. 

3. To adorn; to deck ; to embelliſh. Claren. 

JT To cover a. wound with medicaments. 


E Wi iſeman. 

i To To curry; 3 to rub a horſe. Taylor. 
6. To rectify; to adjuſt. Milton. 
7. To prepare for any purpoſe. Mortimer. 


8. To trim; to dt any thing for ready uſe, 
Mortimer. 
: 9. To prepare victuals for the table. Dryden. 
10. To train a horſe. Dryden. 

| DRESS. ſ. ¶ from the ww} 

1. Clothes; garment; habit. Gow. of T. ongues 
2. ene clothes; habit of ceremony. 
Rb Clari a. 

3. The ſkill of adjuſting dreſs. Pope. 
DRE'SSER. /. [from dreſs. ] 
1. One employed in putting on the clothes of 
another. Dryden. 
2. One employed in regulating or adjuſting 


any thing. Luke. 
3. The bench in a kitchen on which meat is 
dreſt. 'Sxift . 
DRE'SSING, V The application made to a ſore, 
Wiſeman. 

RE'SSINGR.OOM. .. The room in which 


, 
l 


Davies. Sandys. 


K. en. 


DR I 


clothes are put on © Swiſe, 
 DREST. part. [from 46.1 
To DRIB. v. a. To crop; to cut off. Dryden. 
To DRUBBLE. v. n. [drypp, Danith.] . 
1. To fall in drops. Woodward. 
2. To fall weakly and flowly. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſlaver as a child or ideot. 


Jo DRVBBLE. v. 4. To throw down in drops. 


Swift. 
DRIBLET. /. [from dribble.] A ſmall ſum; 
odd money in a ſum. .- Dryden. 


DRYER. ſ. [from dry.] That which has the 
quality of abſorbing moiſture 3 #9 deſiccative. 


Bacon. 

DRIFT. /. [from drive. ] 
1. Force impellent; impulſe. Fe 
2. Violence; courſe. F penſer. 


3- Any thing driven at random. "I 
4+ Any thing driven or borne along in a body, 

Pope. 
Shakeſpeare. 


ö. A ſtorm; a' ſhower. 
A heap or ſtratum of any matter thrown 


if together by the wind. 


7. Tendency, or aim of action. Daniel. 
8. Scope of a diſcourſe. Tillotſon, Swift. 
7 DRIFT. v. 4. [from the noun. 
1. To drive; to urge along. : Ellis. 
2. To throw together on heaps. Ne. 
To DRILL. v. a. [ drillen, Dutch.] 
1. To pierce any thing with a drill. Aaron. 
2+ To perforate; to bore ; to pierce. Biackm. 


3. To make a hole. Maxon. 
4 · To delay; to put off, Addiſ.n. 
5. To draw from ſtep to ſtep, South. 
6. To draw ſlowly. Thomſon, 


7+ To range troops. 
8. To train to arms. 
DRILL. / [from the verb. 


Hudibras. 


1. An inſtrument with which holes are bored. 


| Boyle. 
2+ An ape; a baboon. Locke. 
3. A ſmall dribbling brook. Sandys. 


To DRINK. v. n. pret. drank, or drunk ; part. 
Pall. drunk, or drunken. ¶ dincan, Saxon. 
1. To ſwallow liquors; to quench thriſt. Tay. 
2. To be entertained with liquors. Shakeſp. 

3- To be an habitual drunkard. 

4. To DRIN k to. To ſalute in drinking. 

To DRINK. v. a. 

I. To ſwallow; applied to liquids. South, 


2. To ſuck up 3 to abſorb, Gay. 
3. To take in by any inlet; to —_ to ſee. 
Pope. 

4. To act upon by drinking. - Sauth, 

5. To make drunk. Kings. 


DRINK. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Liquor to be ſwallowed ; oppoͤſed to meat. 

Milton. 

2. Liquor of any particular kind. Phillips. 
DRI'NK MONEY. /. Money given to buy li- 

quor. Arbuthnot. 
DRINK ABLE. 2. [| from drink. ] Potable. 
DRINKER. /. [from drink. ] One that drinks 

to exceſs; a drunkard. N Seutb. 
To DRIP. v. n. [drippen, gere 

1. To fall in drops. f =; 
- 2. To 


D RO 


Te have drops falling from it. * Prior, 


To DRIP. D. 4. ; 
1. To let fall in drops. Swift. 
2. To drop fat in roaſting. Walton. 


DRIP. ſ. That which falls in drops. Mortimer. 
DRrPFIN G. ſ. The fat which houſewives - 


gather from roaſt meat. Sift. 
DRIPPINGPAN. ſ. The pan in which the fat 
of roaft meat is caught. 


To DRIVE. v. a+. preterite drove, anciantly 


dave; part. pail. driven, or drove. Iohipan, 
Saxon. ] 
1+ To produce motion in any thing by vio- 
_ lence, 
2. To force along by impetuous preſſure, 
3. To expel by force from any place. 
4+ To force or urge in any direction. 
8. To guide and regulate a carriage. 
f _— To make animals march along under guid- 


, Addiſon. 
2 7. . Te clear any als by forcing away what 
is in it. Dryden. 
8. To force; to compel, King Charles. 
'9+ To diſtreſs; to ftraiten. $ eſe 


10. To urge by violence, not kindneſs. Dry. 
11. To impel by influence of paſſion. Claren. 


12. To urge; to preſs to a concluſion. Dighy. 


13. To carry on. Bacon. 
14. To purify by motion. L'Eftrarge. 
15. To Da1vs out. To expel. Knolles. 


To DRIVE. VU. Ho 
1. To go as impelled by any external agent, 


a B rcon. 
2. To ruſh with violence. .* Dryden. 
3. To paſs in a carriage. Milton. 
4+ To tend to; to confider as the ſcope and 
ultimate ; deſign. ; Locke. 


5. Toaim; to ftrike at with Ger Dryden. 
To DRIV EL. Vs Is [from drip. ] 
1. T0 ſlaver; to let the ſpittle fall in drops. 


Grew. 


'- 6 o by weak or fooliſh; tat dote. hs 
DRIVEL. /. [from the 2 


1. Slaver; moiſture ſhed from the mouth. 
Dryden. 
2. A fool; an ideot; a driveller. Sidney. 
DbRTVELLER. / [from drivel. ] A fool ; 5 an 
ideot. Swi ifts 
DRTVEN. Participle of drive. 
DRIVER. /. [ from drive.] 
1. The perſon or inſtrument who mY any 
motion by violence. 
2. One who drives beaſts. . ” Sandyi 
3. One who drives a carriage. Dryaen. 
To DRU'ZZLE. v. a. [driſclen, German. | To 
ſhed i in ſmall flaw drops. Shakeſpeare. 
To DRVZZLE. v. n. T o fall in ſhort flow 


drops. Add iſon. 
DRLZ ZL. a. [from drizz/e.] Shedding imall 
rain. Dryden. 


DROIL. ſ. A drone; a ſluggard. 

To DROIL. v. n. To work fluggiſhly and flow- 
ly. Government of the Tongue. 

DROLL. J-- [4roler, French. ] 
1. One whoſe buſineſs it is to raiſe mirth by 
petty tricks; a jeſter; a buffoon. Prior. 
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mirth. 
To DROLI. DV. ns Carole, French. ] To jeſt; 3 


DRO 


2. A firce; ſomething exhibited to raiſe 
7 N 


play the buffoon. Clamnille 
DRO'LLERY. . [from droll.] Idle jokes; 
buffoonery. Government of the Tongue. 
DRO'MEDARY. . [dromedare, Italian. } A 
ſort of camel ſo called from its ſwiftneſs, be- 


; cauſe it is ſaid to travel a hundred miles a day. 


Calmet. Kings. 
DRONE. ſ. [dnoen, Saxon. ] | 
1. The bee which makes no honey. Dryden. 
2. A ſluggard ; an idler. 
3. The hum, or inftrument of humming. 
' To DRONE. v. #. To live in idleneſs. Dryden. 
DRO'NISH. a. [from drone. ] Idle; _— 


To DROOP. v. n. [ droef, ſorrow, — 
1. To languiſh with ſorrow. Sandys. 
2. To faint; to grow weak. Roſcommon. 

DROP. /. [Dnoppa, Saxon. ] - 
1. A globule of moiſture; as much liquor as 
falls at once when there is not a continual 
| ſtream. | Boyle. 
2. Diamond hanging in the ear. Popes 
DROP-SERENE. /. -| gutta ſerena, Latin.] A 
diſeaſe of the eye producing blindneſs, and 
. proceeding from en of the humour. 
Milton. 
To DROP. v. a. [vnoppan, Saxon.) | 
1. To pour in drops or fingle ne mo. 

2. To let fall. 4 

3. To let go; to diſmiſs from the 1 
or the poſſeſlion. Watts. 
4. To utter lightly or caſually. Amos. 
5+ To inſert indirectiy, ot by way of digreſ- 
fion. Locle. 
6. To intermit;. to ceaſe. Collier. 
7. To quit a maſter. L Eftranged 
8. To let go a dependant, or companion. 
Addi en. 
9. To ſuffer to vaniſh, or come to nothing. 
Swift. 


10. To bedrop; to ſpeckle to variegate. 
Milton. 


To DROP. Us N. 
1. To fall in drops, or ſingle globules. Shak. 


2. To let drops fall. Pſulms. 
3+ To fall; to come from a higher place. 
Cheynes 
4+ To fall ſpontaneouſly, . . Milton. 
5. To fall in death; to die ſuddenly. Shakeſ. 
6. To die. Digby. 
7. To fink into filence; to vaniſh ; to come 
to nothing. Aaddiſ.n. Pope. 
8. To come unexpectedly. Spetlaners 
DEV . [from drop.] 
1. That which falls in drops. Det. 
2. That which drops when the continuous 
ſtream ceaſes, Pope. 
DRO'PLET. ſ. A little drop. Shakeſpeare, 


DRO'PSTONE. /. Spar formed into the ſhape | 
of drops. Waidward. 

DRO'PWORT. /. A plant. 
DROTOCAL. a. | from drofſy.] Diſeaſed with 
a dropſy. Shakeſpeare. 
DRO'PSIED. 


> 
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8 4. [from dropy.]: Diſcaſed with 


. adropſ ' Shakeſpeare. 
DOS F. 1 [Aydrops, Latin. } A collection of 
water in the body. Quincy» 


DROSS. vnops SaxIn. 
be 8 or Te of metals. 
2. Ruſt; incruſtation upon: metal. Addiſon. 
3. Refuſe; leavings;z fweepings ; feculence; 
_ corruption. Tillotſon. 
DRO'SSINESS. ſ. [from drgf.] Foulneſs'; 
_- feculence; ruſt, Boyle. 
DRO'SSY. as [from dreſs.] . 
Is Full of ſcorious or recrementitious parts. 
" . Davies. 
dy: „ Worthleſs; foul; ſeculent. Donne. 
DRO'TCHEL. J. An idle WL a e ; 
a drozzle. . 0 
er $ [from Shoe 


1. A body or number 5 cattle. Hayward: | 


2. A number of ſheep driven. . South, 
3. Any collection of animals. Milton. 
4. A crowd; a tumult. Dryden. 


DRO'VEN. parte. As [ from drive.] Shakeſp. 


DRO'VER. , [from drove. ] One that fats 


oxen fot ſale, and drives them to market. Dr. 
DROUGHT. Ar Saron.I 
1. Dry wea want of rain. Sandys. 
2. Thirſt; want of drink. Milton. 
DROU'GHTINESS, ſ. | from droughty. 1 The 
tate of wanting rain. 
DROV'GHTY. a. [ from drought. . 
; 1. Wanting rain; ſultry. Kay. 


1. To ſuffocate in water. King Charles. 
. To overwhelm in water. Knolles. 
9 * To overflow ; z.t0. 1 in an inundation. 

| Dryden. 

ang To immerge. | Davies. 

. x loſe in ſomething that overpowers or 
Wotton. 

FaDROWN. v. 1. To be ſuffocated in waters. 
Aſcham. 

To. DROWSE. VU, As [drooſen, Dutch. ] To 
make heavy with ſleep. | Milton, 


% BROWSE. Vs He 
13. To ſlumber; to grow heavy with lleep. 
Mi lton. 
8 To look hea , not cheerful. ' Shakeſp. 
2 SIHED. . Sleepineſs; 3 W to 


lr. ad. {from drowſe. , 

- + Sleepily; heavily. -- Dryden. 

Sluggiſhly ; idly ; flothfully; lazily. Ral. 

a an . | from droav/e. 

1. Sleepineſs; heavineſs with ſleep. Craſhaw. 

4. Idleneſs; iadelence ; inactivity. = 
DRO'WSY. 4. [from drowſe.] 

* Sleepy; heavy with ſleep; lethargit? 


Cleaueland. 
2. Heavy; ae cauſing ſleep. Addiſon. 
3. Stupid; dull. Atterbury. 


To DRUB. v. a. [druber, to kill, Daniſh, ] To- 
chreſn ;» to beat; to bang. Hadibras. 
DRUB. Lf [trom the verb.] A thump; a 


D 1 U 


Knock; a blow. 2 . 
To DRUDGE. wv. . 13 to . 


Dutch.] To labour in mean offices; to toil 


without honour or dignity. Otway 
DRUDGE. /. n the verb.] One oe employ. 
DRUDGER. dredge. . jg 
4 from 
= 7 A mean . [fo 


2. The box out of which flour is thrown on 
roaſt meat. 


DRU'PGERY. ſe Mean labour; ignoble 


toil, Soutbern, 


DRU'DGINGBOX. J. The box out of which 


flour is ſprinkled upon roaſt meat. King. 
DRUDGINGLY. ad. 8 z - toll. 


ſo 
DRUG." G. /. [drogue French. 


1. An ingredient uſed in phyſick a medi. 
cinal ſimple. Smith, 
2. Any thing without worth or value; any 
thing of which no purchaſer can be found. 
- Dryden, 
3. A drudge. 5: Shakeſpeare. 
To DRUG. v. a. dom the noun. } 
1. To ſeaſon with medicinal ingredients. Sb. 
2. To — wich ſomething offenſive. 
i Milron. 
DRU'GGET. 4. A fight kind of woollen ſtuff. 


Sao i 
DRU'GGIST. /. [from drug.] One who 12 


phyſical drugs. Boyle. 
DRU'GSTER. . [from drug.] One who ſells 
phyſical ſimples. Atterbury. 
DRUID. J. [deris, "oaks and bud, ta- 
tion.] The prieſts and eee 4 
ancient Britons. 
DRUM. .. [tromme, Daniſh. ] a 
1. An inſtrument of military muſick. 
2. The tympanum of the ear. 
To DRUM. v. . r 
1. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on a drum. 
2. To beat with a pulſatory motion. Dryden. 
To DRU'MBLE. v. =. To drong z to be flug- 
giſh. Shakeſpeare. 
DRU'MFISH. . The name of a fiſh. Mood eu. 
DRU'MMAJOR. /. [drum and major.) The 
chief drummer of a regiment. Cleaveland. 
DRU'MMAKER. /. He who deals in drums. 
DRU'MMER. /. He whoſe office is to ow -q 
drum. 
ſtick with whic rum is _——_ | 
DRUNK. #. rfroqs drink. ] 
1. Intoxicated with ftrong liquor inebriated. 
Dryden. 
+ Drenched or ſaturated with moifture. 


"Deuteronomy. 
DRU'NKARD. . [from drunk. ] One given 


to exceſſive uſe of ſtrong liquors. - South, - 


DRUNKEN. as from drunk. ] 


1. Intoxicated with liquor; inebriated. Bacen. | 


2+ Given to habitual ebriety. 
3. ' Saturated with moiſture. fer. 
4. Done in a ſtate of inebriation. wift. 
DRU'NKENLY. ad. [from drunken] In a 
drunken manner. Shakeſpeare. 
DRUNK 


— 


pos 


DRUNKENNESS. L [from dranten,] 
1. Intoxication with ſtrong liquor. TH 
. at 


—_ Habitual ebriety. 1 fs. 

3. Intoxication, or inebriation of any kind; 

_ diſorder of the faculties. Spenſer. 
DRY. a+ [pz Saxon. ] 

1. Arid; not wet; not moiſt, Bacon. 

2+ Without rain. 3 Addiſon. 

3. Not ſucculent ; not juicy. Shakeſpeare, 

+ Without tears. Dryden. 

» Thirſty ; athirſt. a Shakeſpeare. 

FA Jejune; barren; plain ; unembelliſhed, 

| Ben Jonſon. 

7. Hard; ſevere. Hudibras. 


To DRY, YU, as 
1. To free from moiſture ; to arefy; to ex- 


ſiccate. Bacon. 
2. To exhale moiſture. Woodward. 
3. To wipe away moiſture. Denham. 
4+ To ſcorch with thirſt, | T1ſaiab. 
5. To drain; to exhauſt, | Phillips. 


To DRY. v. n. To grow dry; to loſe moiſ- 
ture, 
DRY'ER. f from dry.] That which has the 
quality of abſorbing moiſture, Temple. 
DRY'EYED. ds [dry and eye.] Without tears; 
without weeping. Miyton. 
DRY'LY. ad. | from dry. ] 
1. Without moiſture. 
2. Coldly; frigidly ; without affection. Dry. 
3. Jejunely ; barrenly. Pope. 
DRY'NESS. /. [from dry. ] 
1. Want of moiſture; ficcity. Bentley. 
2+ Want of ſucculence. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Want of embelliſhment ; want of pathos. 
Ben Jonſon. 
4. Want of ſenſibility in devotion ; aridity. 


Taylr. 
DRY'NURSE. /. [dry and nurſe.] 
1. A woman who brings up and feeds a child 
withaut the breaſt. 
2. One who takes care of another. Shakeſp. 
To DRY'NURSE. v. 4. To feed without the 
breaſt. ; Hudibras. 
DRY'SHOD. a. Without wet feet ; without 
treading above the ſhoes in the water. Sidney. 
DU'AL. a. {dualis, Latin.] Expreſſing the 


number two. Clarke. 
To DUB. v. a. ¶dubban, Saxon. ] 
1. To make a man a knight. Camden. 


2+ To confer any kind of dignity. Cleaveland. 
DUB. /. from the verb. ] A blow; a knock. 
Hudibras. 
DUBIO'SITY. /. [from dubiaus.] A thing 
doubtful. - Brown. 
DUBIOUS. As [ dubius, Latin. ] 
1. Doubting ; not ſettled in an opinion. 
2. Uncertain ; that of which the truth is not 
fully known. Derbam. 


3. Not plain; not clear. Milton. 


DU'BIQOUSLY. ad. from dubious. ] Uncer- 
tainly; without any determination. Swif?. 
DUSIOUSNELSE. . Uncertainty ; doubtful- 


8. . 
DU'BITABLE, 4. Ldubite, Latin. Doubtful; 
uncertain; what may be doubted. 


DUE 


DUBIT ATION. g. [dubitatic, Latin.} The 
act of doubting ;z doubt. Grew. 
DU'CAL. a. Pertaining to a duke. | 
DU'CAT. /. 2 duke.] A coin ſtruck by 
dukes ; in filver valued at about four ſhillings 
and fixpence; in gold at nine ſhillings and 
fixpence. 
DUCK. J. [ducten, to dip, Dutch.] 
1. A water fowl, both wild and tame. 
2. The female of the drake. 


3. A word of endearment, or fondneſs. Shak, 


4. A declination of the head. Milton, 

5. A ſtone thrown obliquely on the waters, 

called duck and drake. Arbutbact. 
To DUCK. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 

1. To dive under water as a duck. - Spenſer. 

2. To drop the head, as a duck. Swifte 

3. To bow low; to cringe. Shakeſpeare. 
To DUCK. v. a. To put under water. 
DU'CKER. /. [from duck. ] 

1. A diver, 

2. A cringer. * 


- DU'CKING-STOOL. ſ. A chair in which 


ſcolds are tied, and put under water. Dorſet. 


legged. 
DU'CKLING. ſ. A young duck. - Ray. 
DU'CKMEAT. J. A common plant growing 
in ſtanding waters. 


DUCKO'Y. /. Any means of enticing and 


DUCK-LEGGED. 4. [duck and leg.] Short 
| D : 


enſnaring. Decay of Piety. 
To DUCKO'Y. v. 4. [miftaken 8 

To entice to a ſnare. | Grew. 
DUCEKS-FOOT., he Black ſnake-root, or may- 

apple. Miller. 
DU CKWEED. /. Duckmeat. - Bacon. 
DUCT, 1. Ldacłus, Latin.] 

1. Guidance; direction. : | 

2. A paſſage through which any thing is con- 

ducted. Arbuthbnot. 
DU'CTILE. 4. [ ductilis, Latin. ] i 


1. Flexible; pliable. D 
2. Eaſy to be drawn out into a length. Dry. 
3. Tractable; obſequious; complying. Phil. 
DU'CTILENESS. /. [from ductile.] Flexibi- 
lity ; ductility. a Donne. 
DUCTEFLITY. /. [ from ductile.] 
1. Quality of ſuffering extenſion ; flexibility. 


Watts. 
2+ Obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. 
DU'DGEON. ſ. [ dolcb, German.] 
1. A ſmall dagger. Shakeſpeares 


2. Malice; ſullenneſs; ill will. Hudibras. 
DUE. 4. Participle paſſive of owe. [di, Fr.] 
1. Owed; that which any one has a right to 


demand. Smalridge. 
2. Proper; fit; appropriate. Atterbury. 
3. Exact; without errour. Milton. 
DUE. ad. [from the adjective.] Exactly; 
nicely ; duly. ' Shakeſpeare. 


DUE. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. That which belongs ts one; that which 


may be juſtly claimed. Swift. 
2. Right; juſt title. Milton. 
3+ Whatever cuſtom or law requires to be 
done. 5 Dr . 


4- Cuſtom; 


ad 
2 N 
as : * 1 
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? 4. Cuſtom ; tribute. 2 Addiſon. 
To DUE. v. a. To pay as due, Shakeſpeare. 


DEL. .. [duellum, Latin. ]J A combat be- 


tween two; a ſingle fight. Waller. 
To DU*EL. v. a. I from the noun. ] To fight a 


fingle combat. | Locke. 
To DU'EL. v. 4. To attack or fight with 
fing Yo | Milton. 
DU'ELLER. ſ. [from duel.] A fingle com- 
datant. Decay of Piety. 
DVU'ELLIST. g. [from duel. ] | 
1. A ſingle combatant. Suckling. 


2. One who proſeſſes to live by rules of ho- 


-  nour. . L'Eſtrange. 
DUELLO. ſ. [Italian.] The duel; the rule 
of duelling. Shakeſpeare. 


 DUENNA. ſ. [Spaniſh.] An old woman kept 
to guard a younger. Arbutbnor. Pope. 
DUG. ſ. [deggia, to give ſuck, Iſlandick.] A 
pap; a nipple; a teat. Crecch, 
DU. preterite and part. paſſ. of dig. Addiſon. 
DUKE. ſ. [ duc, French; dux, Latin. ] One 
of the higheſt order of nobility in England. 
DU'KEDOM. /. [from — 
1. The ſeigniority or poſſeſſions of a duke. 
2. The title or quality of a duke. 
DU'LBRAINED. 3. [| dull and brain.] Stupid; 


doltiſh ; fooliſh. Shakeſpeare. 
Du LET. a. [dulcis, Latin. 
1. Sweet to the taſte ; luſcious. Milton. 


2. Sweet to the ear; harmonious. Shale. 

DULCIFICA'TION. /. -[ from dulcify.] The 
act of ſweetening; the act of freeing from 
acidity, ſaltneſs, or acrimony. , Boyle, 
% DU'LCIFY. v. «. [dulcifier, French.] To 

ſweeten ; to from acidity» , Wiſeman. 
DULCIMER. . [dolcime!lo, Italian. Skinner. ] 
A muſical inſtrument played by ſtriking the 


braſs wire with little ſticks. Daniel. 


* DU'LCORATE. v. a. | from dulcis, Lat. ] 4 


To ſweeten; to make leſs acrimonious. Bacon. 
DULCORA'”TION. ſ. The act of ſweetening. 


Bacon. 
DU'LHEAD. ſ. [dull and head. 
bead; a wretch fooliſh and ſtupid. Aſcbam. 
Du LIA. ſ. [de.] An interiour kind of ado- 
ration. Stilling fleet, 
DULL. a. [dw!, Welſn. ] 
1. Stupid; doltiſh; blockiſh 5 unapprehen- 
fave. ? Bacon. 
2» Blunt; obtuſe. 
3. Unready; awkward. 
4. Hebetated; not quick. 
. Sad; melancholy, 
7 Sluggiſh ; heavy; flow of motion. Spenſ. 
J. Groſs; cloggy; vile. , Shakeſpeare. 
| L. Not exhilarating; not delightful. 


S id ney . 
Matthew. 


Qs Not bright, | 

10. Drowly ; ſleepy. 
To DULL. Vs As from the adjective.] 

1. To ſtupify; to infatuate. 

2. To blunt; to obtund. | Bacon. 
3. To ſadden; to make melancholy. 


4. To hebetate; to weaken. Spenſer. 
1 To damp; to clog. cookers 
& To make weary or flow of motion. 


* * TE . « 4 
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A block. * 


Herbert. N 


Shakeſpeare. 


DUN - 


7, To folly brightnefsl +76 11717 ien 
DU'LLARD. /. [from dull. A blockhead; 


a dolt; a ſtupid fellow. © Shakeſpeare. 
1. Stupidly ; doltiſhly. Dryden, 
2. Slowly; fluggiſhly. Bacon. 


© 3+ Not vigorouſly ; not gaily z not brightly ; 
not keenly ; obtuſely. F 
DU'*LNESS. .. {from dull.] 


19 Stupidity ; weakneſs of intelleet; indo- 
cility. South. 
2. Want of quick perception. Bacon. 


3. Drowfineſs ; inclination to ſleep. Shak. 
4. Sluggiſhneſs of motion. 

5. Dimneſs; want of luſtre. 
DU'LY. ad. from due. ] 

1. Properly; fitly. © Spenſer. Rogers. 

2. Regularly ; exactly. | Pope. 
DUMB. a. [, zume, Saxon.] 


1. Mute; incapable of ſpeech. Hooker. 
2. Deprived of ſpeech. Dryden. 
3. Mute; not uſing words. Roſcommon. 
4. Silent; reſuſing to ſpeak. Dryden. 


DU'MBLY. ad. [| from dumb. ] Mutely; 
filently, | 
DU'MBNESS. /. re dumb.] 
1. Incapacity to ſpeak. : 
2. Omiſſion of ſpeech ; muteneſs. Shakeſp. 
3. Refuſal to ſpeak; filence, Dryden. 
To DU'MBFOUND. v. a. [from dumb. J To 
confuſe ; to ſtrike dumb. ectator. 
DUMP. /. [from dom, ſtupid, Dutch. 
1. Sorrow; melancholy ; ſadneſs. Hudibras. 
2. Abſence of mind ; reverie. Locke. 
DU MPISH. 4. 1 dump. ] Sad; melan- 
choly; ſorrowful. | Herbert. 
DU*'MPLING. /. [from dump, heavineſs.] . A 
ſort of pudding. Dryuen. 
DUN. 4. [ dun, Saxon. ] | 
1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 
| ' Newton. 
2. Dark ; gloomy. 5 
To DUN. v. a. [dunan, Saxon, to clamour. ] 
To claim a debt-with vehemence and jmpor- 
tunity. N Swift. 
DUN. /. [from the verb.] A clamorous, im- 
portunate, troubleſome creditor, Phillips. 
DUNCE. /. A dullard; a dolt; a thickſkul. 
Stilling flect. 


DUNG. . Idinez, Saxon,] The excrement 


of animals uſed to fatten ground, Donne. 
To DUNG. v. a. To fatten with dung. Dry. 
DU'NGEON. 40 [ from donjon.] A cloſe priſon: 
generally ſpo g of a priſon ſubterraneous. Ad. 
-DU'NGFORK& . [dung and ferk.] A fork to 
toſs out dung trom ſtables. © « © Mortimer. 
DU'NGHIL. /. dee fs bill. | 


2. Any mean or vile abode. - Dryden. 
3+ Any ſituation of meanneſs. Sandys. 
4. A term of reproach for a man meanly born. 

| Sbaleſpeare. 
DU'NCHIL. a. Sprung from the dunghil; 
mean; low. ä Spenſer. 
DU NG. 4. Full of dung; 1 ; baſe. 
2 : bake 


re. 


„ DNC 
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1. An heap or accumulation of dung. Suuth, | 


3 'DUT 4 


UNGYARD, /. [du and yard. The place DURK. f- from ths ajjeftive. - Ms 

gag N f 2 1. Ten L to darkneſs; bete obſcu- 

DU'NNER. /. Gas eng in ſoliciting petty 1 ö Spedtator. 
dedte. Spectatur. 2. Darkneſs of colour. Dryden. 

DUO/DECUPLE. a. [duo and decuplus, Latin. ] To DUSK, v. 2. {from the noun.) To make 
- Conſiſting of twelve ; twelvefold. Arbuthnot,  darkiſh. 

Dean Taps Tet French.] A credulous man; To DUSK. v. 3. To grow dark; to begin to 
a man eaſily tricked. Dunciad, * loſe light. 


J DUPE. v. a. To tick ; to cheat. Pope. DUSKILY. ad. [from duſty.] With a tend» 


E 4. [dupkex, Latin. ] Double; one re- eney to darkneſs. 


pe DU'SKISH. as [from duſt.) , 
To DUPLICATE. v. 4. [ duplico, Latin. 1. Incllaing to darkneſs; tending to obſcu= 

1. To double; to enlarge by the repetition of rity. 8 . 

the firſt number or quantity, Glanville, 2. Tending to blackneſs. trons 


2. To fold together. _ __- DU'SKISHLY. ad. Cloudily;; darkly. Bacon. 
DUPLICATE... Another correſpondent to the DU'SKY.. a. {from duſt. ] 


firſt; a ſecond thing of the ſame kind, as a 1. Tending to darkneſs; obſcure. © Prior. 


tranfeript of a paper. Wodward, 2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark - coloured. 
DUPLICA'*'TION. /. {from duplicate.) | Newton. 

14 The act of doubling, Hale. 3. Ine; ; fad; intelle&ually clouded. 

2. The act of folding together. G _— 

3. A fold; a doubling. bro ii DUST. 7 Dore, Saxon. ] | 
DUPLICATURE. 25 * duplicate. 1. Earth or other matter e to ſmall 

fold; any thin * Dacun. 
DUPLYOITY. T . dup ite, Latin,P- 2. The grave; 3 the ſtate of diſſolution. Milt. 

1. Doubleneſs; the wo of two. Watts, 3. Mean and dejected ſtate. Samuel. 
2. Deceit ; doubleneſs of heart. Doe DST. v. 4. To free from duſt z to ſprinkle 
DURABFLITY. f.-[durabilis, Latin. * TI - with duſt. 

power of laſting ; endurance. DU'STMAN. . One whoſe py is to 
DURABLE. . [darabilis, Latin. ] carry away the duſt. - Cay. 

1. Laſting; having the quality of long con- DU'STY. a. from 4, 1 | 

tinuance. Raleigb. Milton. 1. Filled with duſt 10 ouded with duſt, . 

2. Having ſucceſſive exiſtence. Milton, 2. Covered or ſcattered with duſt. 
DU'RABLENESS, /. Power of laſting. DU*TCHESS. /. [ducheſſe, French. 
DU'RABLY. ad. from durable. ] In a laſting 1. The lady of a duke. Leo 2 

mariner. -— Sidney.” 2. neee wc hae! 


DU'RANCE. /. [from dureſſe, low French. ] 
1. Impriſonment ; the cuſtody or power of a DU'TCHY. fo {duche, French. ] A territory 


jaylor. Congreve. Which gives title to a duke. Addiſon. 
2. Endurance; continuance ; duration. Dry. DU"TCHYCOURT. . A court wherein all 
DURA'TION. 2 [ duratio, Latin. ] matters appertaining to the dutchy of Lancaſ- 
1. A ſort of diſtance or length, the idea where - ter are decide. Cowvel, 
of we get from the perpetually a, © parts DU"TEOUS. 2. from duty. ] \ 7 
of ſuccejon. Locke. 1. Obddient z obſequious. Prior. 
2. Power of continuance. | ers.” 2. Obedient ta good or bad purpoſes. Shakeſp. 
3+ Length of continuance, Ai iſon. 3. Enjoined by duty. - > ox 
7. DURE. v. n. ¶ duro, Latin.] To laſt; to ' DU'TIFUL. a: [ duty and full. 
continue. Ralcighs 1. Obedient; ſubmiſlive to natural or 
DU'REFU L. a. [from endure and fall] Laft- ſuperiours. Swift. 
ing; of long continuance. penſer. 2. Expreſſive of 7 ghring token of re- 
DU'RELESS. 4. {from dure. ] Without con- verence; reverential | 
tinuance; fading« Raleighs DU'TIFULLY. ad. [from dutiful.] 


DURE'SSE. ſ. Nast. 1. Obedientiy; ſubmiſſively. 1 
1. Impriſonment; conſtraint. , 2. Reverently ; reſpectfully. Sidney. 
2. [In law. ] A plea uſed by way of exception, DU'TIFULNESS. /. [from dutiful.] 5 
by him who being caſt into priſon at a man's 1. Obedience; ubmiſſion to juſt a | 
ſuit, or otherwiſe by threats, hardly uſed, ſeals | 
any bond to him duriug his reſtraint. 2. Reverence; ond; 1.2 61 — 
DURING. preps For the time of the continu- DU'TY...ſz.[from due.] Ds 
Locke, 1. That to which a man is by any natural or 
DURITY, J. [guret, OE Hardneſs; legal obligation bound. Luke. 
firmneſs; Wotton, 2, Acts or forbearances required 1 
DURST. The preterite of dare, | ar morality. 
DUSK. as [ dufter, Dutch. ] ' , 3 Obedience or fabmifian due to pres 
1. Tending to darkneſs, | governours, or ſuperiours. Decay a 
EN 2 duck colours, Mil 4 ra- . 


D R 


g. The buſjneſs of a ſoldier on "as; Claren. 
6. T1} ; impoſt; cuſtom z toll. Arbuibnot. 


| . . I' Dpeonꝝ, Saxon. ] 


1. A man below the common fize of men. 
Brown. Milton. 

2, Any animal or plant below jts natural bulk, 
L"Efirange. 

3. An attendant on a lady or knight in ro- 


mances. 5 Spenſer. | 


4+ It is uſed often in compoſition ; as, dwarf 
elder, dwvarf honeyſuckle. 
To DWARF. v. a. To hinder from growing to 


the natural bulk. . Addiſon. 
DWA'RFISH, 4. Below the natural bulk; low ; 
ſmall; little. Bent! 


OY 
DWA'RFISHLY, ad, [from dwarſiſh. ] Like 
a dwarf. 


| DWA'RFISHNESS. ſ. [from devarſiſp.] Mi- 


nuteneſs of ſtature; littleneſs. Clarville. 
Top DWELL. v. n. preterite develt, or develled. 

[dvelia, Iſlandick.] 

1. To inhabit; to live in a plage; to reſide; 

to have an habitation. Lewviticys. 

2. To liye in any form of habitation. Hebr. 

3. To be in any ſtate or conditign. Shak eſp. 
4. To be ſuſpended with attention. Smith, 


DYS 
DWE'LLING. ſ. [from dewell.] - 
1. Habitation ; abode. Dryden: 


2. State of life; ; mode of living. Daniel. 


DWE'LLINGHOUSE. /. The houſe at which 

one lives. Ayliffe. 

To DWI'NDLE. v. 2. Idpin an, Saxon.] 

1. To ſhrink; to loſe bulk; to grow little. Ad. 
2. To degenerate; to fink. Morris. Swift. 
3. To ear away; to loſe health; to grow 
feebl e. Gay. 


4. To fall away; to mqulder off. Clarendon, 


DY'ING. The participle of die. 
1. Expiring; giving up the ghoſt, 
2. Tinging ; giving a new colour. 


DYNASTY. . [Wwagtia.] Government; ſo. 


vereignty. Hale. 
DY'SCRASY./. [$voxgaoia. An undue mixture 
of elements in the blood or nervous juice; a' 
diftemperature. 4 Floyer. 
DY'SENTERY. . regt! A loolcnels 
wherein ill humours flow off by tool, and are 


ſometimes attended with — Arbutbnot. 


DYSPE'PSY. . ura a.] A difficulty of 
digeſtion. Y 
en. ſ. ¶ dvs quyia.] A difficulty in 


ing. 


DYSPNORA. J. [tom] A difficulty of 


breathing 
DY'SURY. FA Luc vęia· ] A difficulty in mak- 
ing urine. ; Harvey. 


5. To fix the mind upon. Pope. 
6. To continue long ſpeaking. Sæoift. 
To DWELL. v. a. To inhabit. Milton. 
N 7 5 dwell.) An inhabitant, 
Bacon. 

Fer 4 30.3.5 60.3 


E A'G 


Has two ſounds; long, as ſcine, and 
E ſhort, as men. E is the moſt frequent 
, 9 vowel in the Engliſh language; for 
It has the peculiar quality of lengthening the 
foregoing vowel, as can, eante + 
Za has the ſound of e long. 
EACH. pron. | elc, —_—_} 


1. Eicher of two, Dryden. 


2. Every one of any number. Milton. 
To EACH the correſpondent word is other. 
EAD, and eading, denotes happineſs; Eadgar, 

Wer. nN 


happy po | 
EA GER. a. [ eagon, Saxon. ] 


1. Struck with defire; ardently within i 
2+ Hot of diſpoſition 3 vehement; ardent. 


Hooker. Spratt. 

KLE Quick; buſy. © Addi ſon. 

4. Sharp; ſour; acid. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Keen; fevere; biting. Bacon. 

6. Brittle; inflexible. x $45 Locke. 

EA'GEREY, ad. ¶ from eager. ] 

1. With ardour of defire, * 58 Stepney. 
2. Ardently; hotly.” 1 


= 


? 
E A L 
3. Keenly; ty. g Knollez, 
EA'GERNESS, ſ. [from eager. ] 
1. Ardour of inclination. N Rogers, 


2. Impetuoſity; vehemence ; violence. Pryd. 
EA'GLE. /. [ aigle, French. ] 

1. A bird of prey, ſaid to be extremely ſharp. 
- ſighted. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The ſtandard of the ancient Romans. Pope. 

EA'GLE-EYED. a. [fromeagle and eye. ] Sharp- 
fighted as an eagle. Howel, 
EA'GLESPEED: . [eagle and ſpeed.) Swift- 
neſs like that of an eagle. Pope. 
EA'GLESTONE. . A ſtone ſaid to be found at 
the entrance of the holes in which the eagles 
make their neſts.” The eagleftone contains, 
in a cavity within it, a ſmall looſe ſtone, which 
rattles when it is ſhaken; and every foſſil, with a 
nucleus in it, has obtained the name. Hill. 
EA'GEET. /. [from eagle, JA young eagle. Dav. 
EA'GRE. /. [| @ger, in Runick, is the xe, 


A tide ſelling above another tide, nj | 
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"3 : 3 Saxon.) Uncle: . 
EAR. f. [eane, Saxon. 
1. The whole organ of audition or hearing, 
Derbam. 
4. That part of the ear that ſtands re 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. Power of judging of harmony. 
4+ The head; or the * - Knolles, 
5. The higheſt part of a man; the top. 


L' Eftrange, 
6. The privilege of being readily and kindly 
heard ; favour. Ben Fonſen. 


7. Any prominences from a large body, raiſed 
for the ſake of holding it. Taylor. Congreve. 
8. The ſpike of corn; that part which con- 
tains the ſeeds. , Bacon. Mortimer. 
+ To fall together by the Eats. To fight; 
. 2 : More. 
10. To ſet by the Ears. To make ſtriſe; to 
make to quarrel. Addiſon, 
EA'RLESS. a. from ap]. Wanting ears. Pope. 
EA'RRING. /. [ear and ring. ] Jewels ſet in a 
ring, and worn at the ears. Sandys. 
EA'RSHOT. 4. Reach of the ear. Dryden. 
EA'RWAX. ſ. The cerumen or exudation 
which ſmears the infide of the ear. Ray. 
EA'RWIG. . [eane and pizga, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſheathwinged inſect. Drayton. 
«Ws A whiſperer. 
EA'RWITNESS. J. [ear and witneſs. ] One 
. Who atteſts, or can atteſt any thing- as heard 
by himſelf, . Hooker. 
To EAR. v. 4. Caro, Litin.] To plow ; to till. 
Shakeſpeare. Geneſis. 
To EAR. v. 1. [from car.] To ſhoot into ears. 
EA RED. 4. [from car.] 
1. Having ears, or organs of hearing. 
2. Having ears, or ripe. corn. Paope. 
EARL. J. [eopl, Saxon. ] A title of nobility, 
anciently the higheſt of this nation, now the 
third. 3 
EARL-MARSHAL. /. [earl and —_ J He 
that has chief care © military ſolemnities. 


Dryden. 


EA'RLDOM. 7 [from earl;] The ſeigniory of 


n earl . . Spen ſer, - 


any action with reſpect to ſomething elſe. Sid. 
EA'RLY. a. [æn, Saxon, before.] Soon with 


. reſpect to ſomething elſe, 0 Smith. 
EARLY. ad. | from the adjective.] Soon; be- 
times. Waller. 


To EARN. v. 4. [eanman, Saxon. ] 

1. To gain as the reward or wages of labour. 
. S&wift. 
- 2. To gain; to obtain.. Seele 

EA'RNEST. a. [eonne rx, Saxon. 
1. Ardent in any affection; warm; zealous. 
Hooker. 
2. Intent; fixed ; ; eager, Duppa. 


. EARNE ST. ſ. [from the adjective.] 


1. Seriouſneſs; a ſerious event; not a jeſt, 
Shatkeſpearts 

2. + rv penge, Daniſh. ] Pledge; handſel; 
firſt fruits. Snalridge. 

3 The money that is given in token that. a 


# 0 
LI — 
* * 


bargain is ratified. D Piety. 
EA * ad. [from © Dr / 9 


1. Warmly; affectionately; ; zealouſly ; im- 
_ portunately, - Smalridges 


2. Eagerly ; deſirouſly. Shakeſpeares 
EA'RNESTNESS: . [from earneſt. ] 


1. Eagerneſs; warmth ; vehemence. Addiſon. 


2. Solemnity; zeal. Atterb 17. 
3. Solicitude ; care. 2 den. 
EARSH. /. , [From ear, to plow. plowed 


field. | Ke 's 7 irgil. 
EARTH. /. leonb, Saxon.] 
1. The element diſtin from air, fire, or 
ma Thomſon. 
2. The terraqueous globe; the world. Locke. 
3. Different modification of terrene matter. 
The five genera of earths are, t. Boles. 
2. Clays. 3. Marls. 4. Ochs. 54 Tri- 
pelas. 
4. This world oppoſed to cher feenes of exiſt- 
ence. Shakeſpeare, 
5. The inhabitants of the earth. Geneſis. 
6. Turning up the ground in tillage. Tuſſer. 
To EARTH. . a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hide in the earth. | Dryden. 
2. To cover with earth. Evelyn. 
To EARTH: v. u. To retire under ground. 
Tickels 
EA'RTHBOARD. /. þ ors and beard. ] The 
board of the plough that ſhakes off the earth. 


Mortimer. 
EARTHBORN. 4. zarth and Zorn.] 


1. Born of the earth ; terrigenous. Preh. 
2. Meanly born. Smith. 
EA'RTHBOUND. a. (Jr ns and bound.] Faſt- 
ened by the preſſure of the earth. Shakeſpeares 
EARTHEN. a. (from eartb. ] Made of earth; 
made of clay. - W jars 
EARTHFLAX. J. [earth and flax.} A kind 
of fibrous foſſil, Woodward. 
EA'RTHINESS. /. The quality of containing 

earth; groſſneſs. 
EA'RTHLING. ſ. from earth.] An inhabfs 
tant of the earth; a poor frail creature. 
Dr ummond, 


1. Not heavenly; vile; mean; fordid. Mi Its 
2. Belonging only to our preſent ſtate z not 
ſpiritual. 82 
3. Corporeal; not mental. Pope. 
EA'RTHNUT. /. [earth and nut. ]- A pignut 3 

a root in ſhape and ſize like a nut. Ray. 
EA'RTHQUAKE. /. [earth and quake] Tre- - 
mor or convulſion of the earth. ddiſons 
EA'RTHSHAKING. as [earth and Hale. ] 

Having power to ſhake the earth, or 'to -raite 


EA'RTHLY. . [from earth. ] 
EARLINESS. 1. [from early.) Quickneſs of 


. carthquakes. Milton. 
EA'RTH WORM. /. [earth and worms ] 
1. A worm bred under ground. Bacon. 
2. A mean ſordid wretch. Norris. 
EARTH. a. | from earth.] 
1. Conſiſting of earth. VMPillint. 
2. Compoſed or partaking of earth; terrene. 
'\ * Milton. 
3. Inhabiting the earth; terreſtrial. Dryden. 
- 4+ Relating to earth. Dryden. 


IL 12 | 5. Not 


5. Not mental; groſs; not refined. Shakeſps 
EASE. /. Caiſe, French. 
1. Quiet; reft; undiſturbed tranquillity. Dav. 
2. Freedom from pain. Temple. 
3. Reſt after labour; intermiſſion ef labour. 


4. Facility; not difficulty. 
5. Unconſtraint; freedom from harſhneſs, 
forced behaviour, or conceits. Pope. 
To EASE. v. a. [from the noun. ] . 
1. To free from pain. | Leckes 
2. To relieve; to aſſuage; to mitigate. Dry. 
3. To relieve from labour. Dryden. 
4. To ſet free from any thing that offends. 


Locke. 
EA'SEFUL, a. [eaſe and full.]. Quiet ; _ ! 
ea 


able. ö Shakeſpeare. 
EA'SEMENT. /. [ from eaſe. ] Aſſiſtance; ſup- 
J * 

port. wift. 
EA'SILY. od. [from eaſy -] 

1. Without difficulty, _ Pricre 
2. Without pain; without diſturbance. Tem. 


3. Readily ; without reluctance. Dryden. 
EA'SINESS. /. from eaſy.] 
1. Freedom from difficulty. Nilotſen. 


2. Flexibility; eomplianee; readineſs. Hook, 
3. Freedom from conſtraint; unafteftednefs; 
not formality. 4 Roſcommon. 
4. Reſt; tranquillity. Ray. 

EAST. . Jeorr, mo | : * | 
1. The quarter where the ſun riſes. Abbot. 
2+ The regions in the eaſtern parts of the 
world. - Shakeſpeare. 

EA'STER. ſ. [eaprne, Saxon. ] The day on 
which the Chriſtian church commemorates 

| our Saviour's reſurrection. Decay of Piety. 
 EA'STERLY. a. [from Zaft.] 

1. Coming from the parts toward the Eaſt. 

þ Raleigh. 


. 


2» Lying toward the Eaſt, Graunt. 
23. Looking toward the Eaſt. Arbuthnot. 
FA'STERN. a. [from 2 1 

1. Dwelling or found in the Eaſt; oriental. 

IC s Thomſon. 

2. Lying or being toward the Eaſt, Addiſon. 

3. Going toward the Eaſt. Addiſon. 
„ 4 Looking toward the Eaſt. j ö 
__ FEA'STWARD. ad. [Eft and totvard. ] T 

. ward the Eaſt, Breton. 

EA'SY. ods [from eaſe. ] F * 

1. Not difficult. 3 Hooter. 
2. Quiet; at reſt; not haraſſed. Smalridge. 
3. Complying; unreſiſting; credulous. Dry. 


4. Free from pein. Milton. 
5. Ready; not unwilling. Dryden 
6. Free from want; contented. Sæoift. 
7. Unconſtrained; not formal. Pope. 
7% EAT. . a. preterite ate, or eat; part. cat, 
or enten. [e xan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To devour with tt e mouth, Exodus. 
2. To conſume; to corrode. Tillotſon. 
3+ To ſwallow back; to retract. Hakewill. 
Te EAT. Os n. . ; ; 
1. To go to meals; to take meals; to feed. 
| Matthew. 


2. To take food. 


% 


| 15 thy | 


Leckes 


3. To be maintained in food. _ .' Proverbs, 
4. To make way by corrofion. South, 

EA'TABLE. @. [from car.] Any thing that 

may be eaten. | F 
EA'TER. ſ. [from wy 

1. One that eats any thing. Abbot. 

2. A corroſive, * 
EAT H. a. [ea, Sax. ] Eaſy; not difficult. Fair. 
EAT H. ad. from the adjective.] Eaſily. 
EA'TINGHOUSE. /. [ eat and bouſe.} Ahouſe 

where proviſions are ſold ready dreſſed. L. EG. 
EAVES? /. Jepere, Saxon.] e edges of the 

roof which overhang the houſe. Woodward, 
To EA'VESDROP. v. n. [eaves and drop. 

To catch what comes from the eaves ; to liſ- 

ten under windows. Shakeſpeare. 
EA'VESDROPPER. /. A liſtener under win- 

dos. Shakeſpeare. 

EBB. /. [ebba, Saxon. ] 

2. The reflux of the tide toward the ſea. 

2. Decline ; decay; waſte. Roſcommon, 
To EBB. v. a. | from the noun.?? 

1. To flow back toward the ſea. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To decline; to decays Halifax. 
EBEN. 7 //. [ebenum, Latin. ] A hard, black, 
E'BON. 5 valuable wood. Moxon. 
EBRIETY. /. [ ebrietas, Latin. ] Drunkenneſs ; 

intoxication by ſtrong liquors. Brown. 
EBRIO'SITY. f. [ebriofitasy Latin. ] Habitual 

drunkenneſs. | Browns 
EBULLI'TION. J. [ebullio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of boiling up with heat. 

2. Any inteſtine motion. | 

3. That ſtruggling or efferveſcence which 

ariſes from the mingling any alkalizate and 

acid liquor; any inteſtine violent motion of 


the parts of a fluid, Newton. 
ECCE'NTRICAL. , . 


1. Deviating from the centre. 
2. Not having the ſame centre with another 
circle. Newton. 
3+ Not terminating in the fame point. Bacon. 
4+ Irregular 5 anomalous. K. Charles. 
ECCENTRICITY. /. E from eccentrick.] 
1. Deviation from a centre. 
2. The ſtate of having a different centre from 
another cirele. 5 Holder. 
3. Excurſion from the proper orb. Wotton. 
ECCHYMOSIS. /. [inxoporige] Livid ſpots 
or blotches in the ſkin. Wiſeman. 
ECCLESIA'STICAL. 2 a. a age amor 
ECCLESEA'STICK., 3 ing to the church; 
not civil. Hooker Swift « 


ECCLESIA'STICK. /. A perſon dedicated to 


the miniſtries of region. Burnett. 
ECCOPRO'TICKS. ſ. [ix and x67go;.] Such 
. medicines as gently purge the belly, Harvey. 
E'CHINATE. 42. [from echinus, Latin, ] 


E'CHINATED. Briſtled like an hedgehog z 
fet with prickles. Woodward. 
ECHI'NUS, ſ. [Latin] 
1. A hedpehog. 


2. A ſhellfiſh ſet with prickles, 


any plant, 
4+ [a 


3. [With botagiſts.] The prickly head of 
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'ECS 
4. In architecture.] A member or or-ament, 
- taking its name from the roughneſs of the 
carving. , Harris. 
ECHO. /. [3x#-] i | 
1. Echo was ſuppoſed to have been once a 
nymph, who pined into a ſound, Sidney. 
2. The return or repercuſſion of any ſound. 


| ' Bacon. 
Jo The ſbund returned. Shakeſpeare. 
To ECHO. v. 2. * 
1. To reſound; to give the repercuſſion of a 
voice. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To be ſounded back. Blackmore. 


To E'CHO, v. a, To ſend back a voice, D. FP. 
ECCLAIRCTSSEMENT. ſ. [ French. ] Ex- 
planation; the act of clearipg up an affair. 

| Clarendon, 


ECLAT. ſ. [Fr.] Splendour; ſhow; luſtre, 


Pepe. 
ECLECTICK. 2. [innewand;e ] Selecting; 
chuſing at will. Watts; 


ECLE'GMA. /. 
medicine made 
with ſyrups. 

ECLYPSE. ſo [IAA r. | a 
1. An obſcuration of the luminaries of heaven. 

8 Waller. 
2. Darkneſs ; obſcuration. Raleigb. 
To ECLTPSE. v. a. from the noun. ] 


in and AM.] A form of 
the incorporation of oils 


1; To darken a luminary. Creech. 
2. To extinguiſh; to put out. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To cloud; to obſcure. Calamy. 
4. To diſgrace. Clarendon. 


ECLTPTICK. /. [ExAtmTNGG ] A great circle 
of the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be drawn through 
the middle of the Zodiack, and making an 


angle with the Equinoctial, in the points of 


Aries and Libra, of 239 30', which is the ſun's 

greateſt declination, Harris. 
E'CLOGUE, ſ. [$*x5y4.] A paſtoral poem, ſo 

called becauſe Virgil called his paſtorals ec- 

logues, Pope. 
ECONOMx. . Cetaoveg a.] 

1. The management of a family. 

2. Frugality; diſcretion of expence. 
iſpoßtion of things; regulation. Hamm. 
diſpoſition or arrangement of any work, 


Ben Fober, 
ſtem of motions; diſtribution of every 
thing to its place, Blackmore. 


ECONOMICK. 5 4. [from: economy. ] 
I, Pertaining to the regulation of an houfe- 
hold, Davies. 
2, Frugal, Votton. 

ECPHRA'CTICKS. /. [tx and $2a4w.] Such 

medicines as render tough humours thin. 


y Harvey. 
E CSTACY. /. [cam] 
1. Any paſſion in which the thoughts are 
abſorbed, and in which the mind is for a time 
loſt, Suckling . 


Prior. 


Taylor . 


2. Exceſſive joy; rapture. 


3- Enthuſiaſm; exceflive elevation. of the 
mind, 


4+ Exceſſive grief ox anxiety. 


Milton, 
_ Shakeſpeare, 


E DI 


5. Madneſs; diſtraction. 
E'CSTASIED. a. [from ecftacy.] 


ECSTA'TICAL. | 
res A Tie. © Li. 
1. Raviſhed; rapturous; elevated to eeſtacy. 
Stilling fleet. 
2. Being in the higheſt degree of joy. Pope. 
ECTVYPE. ſ. [#*Tvz%;.] A copy. Locke. 
E'CURIEE. }. | French. ] A place for the houſing 


of horſes. 


Raviſhed. 


Norrit. 


. EDA'CIOUS, as [edacitas, Latin. ] Eating; 


voracious; ravenous; greedy. 
EDA CIT. f. [edacitas, Latin. ] Voracity; 
ravenouſneſs. Bacon. 


7 E'DDER. v. 4. To bind a fence. Mortimer. 


E'DDER. /. Such fencewood as is commonly 

put upon the top of fences. Tuſſer. 

E DDV. /. [ed, backward, again, and ea, wa- 
ter, Saxon. ] | . 

1. The water that by ſome repercuſſion, or 

oppoſite wind, runs contrary to the main ſtream. 

8 Dryden. 

2. Whirlpool; circular motion. Dryden. 
E'DDY. a. Whirling ; moving circularly, Dryd. 

EDEMATOF'SE. a. L=] Swelling; full of 


humours. 5 Arbutbnot. 
EDE'NTATED. 4. [edentatus, Latin. ] Depriv- 
ed of teeth. . Dic. 


EDGE. ſ. [ecge, Saxon. ] ; 
1. The thin or cutting part of a blade. Shak. 
2. A narrow part rifing from a broader. 
3. Keenneſs; acrimony. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ To ſet teeth on EDGE. To cauſe a tingling 


pain in the teeth. Bacen. 
To EDGE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To ſharpen; to enable to cut, Dryden. 

2. To furniſh with an edge. Dryden. 

3. To border; to fringe. Pope. 

4+ To exaſperate; to embitter. Hayward. 

5. To put forward beyond a line. Locke. 


To EDGE. v. n. To move againſt any power, Dr. 
E'DGED. part. as [from edge. | Sharp; not 
blunt. Digby. 

E'DGING. /. [from edge. ] 

1. What is added to any thing by way of or- 
nament. Dryden. 
2. A narrow lace. . 

E'DGELESS. a. | from edge.] Blunt; obtuſe; 
unable to cut. L* Eftranges 

E'DGETOOL. ſ. [edge and to.] A tool made 
ſharp to cut, . Dorfet. 
edge put into any particular direction. Ray. 

E'DIBLE. 4. [fron edo, Latin. ] Fit to be 2 

L Wes 

E'DICT. /. [edin. Latin.] A proclarh?tion of 
command or prohibition. Addiſon. 

EDIFICA'TION. . [ echficatio, Latin. } 

1. The act of building up man in the faith; | 
improvement in holineſs. Taylor. 
2 Improv t z inſtruction. Addiſon. 

E'DIFICE. /. [ edificium, Latin. J A fabrick; a 
building. Bentley. 

EDIFIER. ſ. [from ediſy.] One that improves 
or inſtructs another. hs 

7 


To E/DIFY. v. #. [edifico, Latin. ] 
1. To build. 
2. To inſtruct; to improve. Hooker. 
3. To teach; to perſuade. Bacon. 
E'DILE. ſ. [ædilis, Latin.] The title of a ma- 
giſtrate in old Rome. Shakeſpeare. 
EDITION. /. [editio, Latin. ] 
1. Publication of any thing, particularly of a 
d book. Burnet . 
2. Republication, with reviſal. Baker. 
EDITOR. /. [editor, Latin. } Publiſher ; he 
that reviſes or prepares any work for jubiica- 
tion. W Addiſon. 
T0 EDUCATE. v. 4. [edu co, — To 
breed; to bring up. 1 wift. 
EDUC ACTION. /. * educate.] Formation 
of manners in youth. | Swift. 
To EDU'CE. v. 4. [educo, Latin. ] To bring 
out; to extract. Glanville. 
'EDU'CTION. f. [from educe.] The act of 
bringing any thing into view. 
To EDU'LCORATE. v. a. | from dulcis, Lat.] 
To ſweeten. 
EDULCOR A'TION. /. [from edulcerate.] The 
act of ſweetening. ; 
To EEK. v. a. [eacan, Saxon. ] See ExE. 
1. To make bigger by the addition of another 
iece. 
50 To ſupply any deficiency. Spenſer. 
EEL. ſ. [el, Saxon. ] A ſerpentine ſlimy fiſh, 
that luiks in mud. ; Shakeſpeare. 
E'EN. ad. Contracted from even. L'*'Eftrange. 
E'FFABLE. a. [efſabilis, Latin. ] Utterable ; 
that may be ſpoken. 
To EFFA'CE. v. a. Heer, French. ] 
1. To deſtroy any form painted, or carved. 
2. To make no more legible or viſible; to 
blot out. Locke. 
To deſtroy; to wear away. Dryden. 
EFFECT. /. [effectus, Latin.] 
1. That which is produced by an operating 
cauſe. | | Addiſon. 
2. Conſequence ; event. Addiſon. 
3+ Purpoſe; meaning. Cbronicles. 
4+ Conſequence intended; ſucceſs ; advan- 
tage. Clar endon. 
5. Completion; perfection. Prior. 
6. Reality; not mere appearance. Hooker. 
7. Goods; moveables. Sbaleſpeare. 
To EFFECT. v. a. [ Hicio, Latin. ] 
1. To bring to paſs; to attempt with ſucceſs ; 


Cbapman. 


to atchieve. Ben Jonſon. 
2. To produce as a canſe, _ Boyle. 
EFFE'CTIBLE. a. [from et.] Performable ; 
practicable. Brown. 


EFFE'CTIVE. a. [from .] 


1. Powerful to produce effects. Taylor. 
2. Operative; active. Brown. 
3. Producing effects; efficient. Taylor. 


"4; Having the power of operation; uſeful. - 
EFFE'CTIVELY. ad. | from effective. ] Power- 
fully; with real operation. Taylor. 
EFFE'CTLESS. a. [from ect.] Without ef- 
fect; impotent; uſeleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
EFFE'CTOR. ſ. [effecter, Latin, ] 
1 He that produces any effect. 


* o 


© EFFICIENT. *. Heer Latin. ] 


"EPS 


2. Maker; Creator. Denham; 
EFFE'CTUAL. a. [effef#uel, French.) 
1. Productive of effects; powerful to a degree 
adequate to the occaſion ; efficacious. Hooker, 
2. Veracious; expreſſive of facts. Shakeſpeare; 
EFFE'CTUALLY. ad. [from effe#ual.] In a 
manner productive of the conſequence intend- 
ed; efficaciouſſys, ©. South. 
To EFFE'CTUATE. v. a. [effefuer, French.] 
To bring to paſs; to fulfl, Sidney. 
EFFE'MINACY. /. [from effeminate.] 
1. Admiſſion of the qualities of a woman 
' ſoftneſs; unmanly delicacy, Milton, 
2. Laſciviouſneſs ; looſe pleaſure, Taylor. 
EFFE'MINATE. a. [| effeminatus, Lat.] Having 
the qualities of a woman; womaniſh z volup- 
tuous ; tender, Milton. 
To EFFE MINATE. v. a. [effemino, Lat.] To 
make womaniſh ; to emaſculatez to unmar'. 


Locke. 
To EFFE'MINATE. v. n. To grow womanith j 
to melt into weakneſs. Pope. 


EFFEMIN A'TION. /. [from effeminate.] The 
ſtate of ane grown womanith ; the ſtate of one 
emaſculated or unmanned. Bron. 
To EFF ERVE SCE. v. n. [efferweſco, Latin. ] 
To grow hot by inteſtine motion. Mead. 
EFFERVE'SCENCE. /. [from efferweſeco, Lat.] 
The act of growing hot; production of heat 


by inteſtine motion. Grets, 
EFFE'TE. a. [fetur, Latin. ] vs 
I. Difabled from generation. Bentley, 


2. Worn out with age. | South, 
EFFICA'CIOUS, a. [efficax, Latin.] Produc- 
tive of effects; powerful to, produce the con- 
ſequence intended. Philips. 
EFFICA'CIOUSLY. ad. [from efficacious. ] 

Effectually. Dighy. 
E'FFICACY. /. Production of the conſequence 

intended. Tillotſon. 


EFFI'CIENCE. ? fe [from efficio, Latin. ] The 


EFFICIENCY. act of producing effects; 
agency. « South, 


1. The cauſe which effects. Hooker. 
2. He that makes; the effector. Hale. 
EFFICIENT. a. Cauſing effects. Collier. 
To EFFIGIATE. VU. "As [ effigio, Latin. } To 
form in ſemblance ; to image. 
EFFIGIA”TION., /. [from effigiate.] The act 
of imaging things or perſons. Di#. 
EFFIGIES. J /. [effigies, Lat.] Reſemblance ; 
EFFIGY. ; image in painting or ſculpture. 
EFFLORE'SCENCE. 2 . „ 
EFFLORE'SCENCY. : J. LeHoreſco, Latin. ] 
1. Production of flowers. Bacon. 
2. Excreſcences in the form of flowers. Wood. 
3. [In phyfick.] The breaking out of ſome 
humours in the ſkin. _ Wiſeman. 
EFFLORE'SCENT. à. [ eMoreſco, Lat.] Shoot- 
ing our in form of flowers. Mood ward. 


E'FFLUENCE. /. [efluo, Latin.] What iſſues 
from ſome other principle. Prior. 
EFFLU “VIA. J. [from efluo, Lat. ] Thoſe 
1 ſmall particles which are 

5 continually 


EFFLU'VIUM: 


le. 
er. 


are. 
den. 


con. 


ome 
nan. 
100t- 
4 rd, . 
ſſues 
rior. 
"hoſe 


are 


all 


E G G 


contipually flying off from bodies, 8 


PrrLUx. J. [effuxus, Latin. 


13. The act of flowing out. Harvey. 
2. Effuſion.1 Hammond. 
3. That which flows from ſomething elſe; 

emanation. Thomſon. 
To EFFLU'X. v. n. [effluo, Latin. ] To run 


out. Boyle. 
EFFLU'XION. ſ. [efluxum, Latin. ] 
1. The act of flowing out. Brown. 
2+ That which flows out; effluvium; ema- 
nation. : Bacon. 


To EFFORCE., Vs As [ efforcer, French. | 
1. To break through by violence. Spenſer. 
2. To force; to raviſh. Spenſer. 
To EFFO'RM. v. 4. | efformo, Lat.] To ſhape; 


* | to faſhion. : Taylor. 
EFFORMA'TION. /. [from efform.] The act 
of faſhioning or giving form to. Ray. 
EFFO'RT. . [efcrt, French. ] Struggle; la- 
dorious endeavour. Addiſon. 


EFFO SSION. /. [um, Latin. ] The act of 
digging up from the ground; deterration. Ar. 
EFFRA'TABLE. as [ effroyable, Fr.] Dreadful; 


frightful. Harvey. 


| eo 
EFFRO'NTERY. ſ. [effronterie, Fr.] Impu- 
dence; ſhameleſſneſs. Cbarles. 
EFFU'LGENCE. /. [efulgeo, Latin.] Luſtre; 
brightneſs; clarity ; ſplendor. Milton. 
EFFU'LGENT. a. [effulgens, Lat.] Shining; 
bright; luminous. Blackmore. 
EFFUMABTLITV. ſ. [ fumus, Latin.] The 


quality of flying away in fumes. Boyle. 
To EFFU'SE. v. 4. Leas, Latin. ] To pour 
out 3 to ſpill. Ilten. 


EFF USE. /. [from the verb.] Waſte; effuſion. 


1 Shakeſpeare. 

EFFU'SION. ſ. [efufio, Latin.] 

1. The act of pouring gut. Taylor. 
2. Waſte; the act of ſhedding. Huoker. 
3+ The act of pouring out words. Heoker. 

4. Bounteous donation. Hammond. 
5. The thing poured out. King Charles. 

EFFU'SIVE, a. -| from effſe.] Pouring out; 

. diſperſing. Thomſon. 

EFT. ſ. Iepera, Saxon.] A newt; an evet. 

Mertimer. Nichols, 

EFT, ad. [epr, Sax.] Soon; quickly; ſpeed- 

ily. 3 Fairfax. 

E'FTSOONS. ad. [ex and poon, Sax. ] Soon 

afterwards. | nolles. 


. 6 [ exempli gratia.] For the ſake of an in- 


ſtance or example. 


E OER. J. An impetuous and irregular flood or 


tide. Brown. See EAGRE. 


* 


out food at the natural vents. Bacon. 

EGE'STION. /. [egeſftus, Latin.] The act of 

; throwing out the digeſted food. Hale. 
EGG. ſ. Lex, Saxon, } | 

1. That which is laid by feathered animals, 

and many others, from which theip young is 

produced. Bacon. 

2. The ſpawn or ſperm. Blackmore. 

3. Any thing faſhioned in the ſhape of an egg. 

4 897. . * Boyle, 


To EGE'ST. Us . Legero, Latin.] To throw 


EI G 
To EGG. v. a. [eggia, Iſlandick. ] To incite ; 
to inſtigate. Derbam. 
E'GLANTINE. . eie, French.] 
ſpecies of roſe ; ſweetbriar, * . Shakeſpeare. 
E'GOTISM. /. [from ego, Latin.] The fault 
committed in writing by the frequent repeti- 
tion of the word ego, or I; too frequent men- 
tion of one's ſelf. Spectator. 
EGO TIST. /. [from ego, Latin. ] One that is 
always repeating the word ego, I; a talker of 
himſelf. : Spectator. 
To EGO T ISE. v. n. [from ego, Lat.] To talk 
much of one's ſelf. | 
EGRE'GIOUS. 4. [egregius, Latin. ] | 
1. Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary. 


Mgr co 


2. Eminently bad; remarkably vicious. Hook. 
EGRE'GIOUSLY. ad. | from egregious. ] Emi- 
nently; ſhamefully. Arbuthnots 
E'GRESS. ſ. [egreſſus, Lat.] The act of going 
out of any place; departure. Woodward. 
EGRE'SSION. /. | egrefſio, Latin. ] The act of 
going out, p Popes 
E'GRET. /. A fowl of the heron king. 
E'GRIOT. /. | aigret, Fr.] A ſpecies of cherry, 


Bryawn. 


To EJA'CULATE. v. a. [ejaculor, Latin.] To 


throw ; to ſhoot out. 
EJACULA'TION. /. [from ejaculate, ]J ] 
1. A ſhort prayer darted out occaſionally. Tay, 
2. The act of darting or throwing. Bacon, 
EJA'CULATORY. a. | from gaculate.] Sud. 
denly darted ; ſudden ; haſty. u 
To EJE'CT. v. a. [ejicio geftum, Latin. ] 
1. To throw out; to caſt forth; to void. 


Grew. 


Sandys. 
2. To throw out or expel from an office or 
poſſeſſion. D 


ryden, 
3. To expel; to drive away. Shakeſpeare 
4. To caſt away; to reject. 
EJE'CTION. /. [eje&io, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of caſting out; expulfion. Broome. 
2. [In,phyfick.] The diſcharge of any thing 
by an emunctory. Quincy. 
EJE'CTMENT. /. [from eje#.] A legal writ 
by which any inhabitant of a houſe, or tenant 
of an eſtate, is commanded to depart. n 
EIGH. interj. An expreſſion of ſudden delight 


EIGHT. a. [eahra, Saxon. ] Twice four. A 


word of number. Sardys. 
EIGHTH. a. [from eigbt. ] Next in order to 
the ſeventh. Pope. 
EIGHTEEN, 4s [ eight and ten. ] Twice nine. 
: Taylor. 
EI'GHTEENTH. a. | from eighteen. ] The next 


in order to the ſeventeenth, Kings. 


the number or quantity. 
EI GHTHLY. ad. [from eight. ] In the eighth 
place. Bacon. 
EIGHTIETH. a. [from eiglty.] The next in 

order to the ſeventy-ninth ; eight tenth. Wilk, 
EIGHTSCORE, as [ eight and ſcore.] Eight 
times twenty. Shakeſpeare. 
EI'GHTY. a. [igt and ten. ] Eight times ten. 

N : | Brown. 


ETGNE. 


Hogker. 


E L B — 


BOONE: a» 7 French. ] The eldeſt or firſt 


. Bacon. 
erl. E Leoril, Saxon. Vinegar; yerjuice. 


EI'THE ” ar Læzüen, Saxon.] 

us. Wheh, erſoever of the two; whether one 
or the other. Drayton. 

2. Each; both. Bale. 


EITHER. ad. [from the noun. ] A diſtribu- 
tive adverb, anſwered by or; either the one 
or the other. . Daniel. 
EJULA*TION. /. [eulatio, Latin.] Outcry ; 
lamentation ; moan; wailing, Gow. of the Ton. 
EKE. ad. [eac, Saxch.] Alſo; likewiſe; be- 
ſide. ; "Spenſer. Prices 
To EKE. v. a. [eacan, Saxon. ] 
1. To increaſe. a ; Spen ere 
2. To ſupply; to fill up deficiencies. Pope. 
3. To protract; to lengthen. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To ſpin out by uſeleſs additions. Pope. 
To] ELA“ BORATE. DV As [ elaboro, Latin. ] 
1. To produce with labour. Young. 
2. To heighten and improve by ſucceſſive 
operations. Arbutbnot. 
ELABORATE. a. 1 Latin.] Fi- 
niſhed with great diligence. Waller, 
ELA'BORATELY. * [from elaborate.] La- 
boriouſly ; diligently; with great ſtudy. 
| Newton. 
ot ELABORA'TION. f. [from elaborate. ] Im- 
provement by ſucceſſive operations. Ray. 
To ELA'NCE. v. N. [elancer, French. ] To 
throw out; to dart. Prior. 
To EIA PSE. v. a. [elapſus, Latin. ] To paſs 
© away; to glide away. Clariſſa. 
ELA'STICAL. 7 a. [from id.] Having the 
ELA'STICK. & power of returning to the 
form from which it was diſtorted ; ſpringy. 


Newton. 
SET TS + [from elaſtick.] Force in 
« " bodies, by awd endeavour to _ 


* themſelves, P 


ceſs ; lofty ; haughty. . 

To ELA'TE. v. 2. from the noun. ] * 
1. To puff up with proſperity. 

2. To exalt; ts heighten. Then omſon. 

 ELATYE'RIUM. ſ. ILatin.] An inſpiſſated 


cumber : a very violent and rough purge. Hill. 
ELA'TION. ſ. [from elate.] Haughtineſs pro- 
- ©  ceeding from ſucceſs. Atterbury. 
| E'LBOW. Je [elboga, Saxon. 
: 1. The next joint or curvature of the ren 


below the ſhoulder. Pope. 
2. Any flexure, or angle. Bacon. 
3. To be at the ExBow. To be near, 

2 Shakeſpeare. 


i El. O.] HAIR. ſ. [elbow and chair.] A 


chair with arms. 


to ſtretch out the elbows; freedom from con- 


N finement. . South. 
To E'LBOW. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To puth with the elbow. Dryden, 


2. To puſh; to drive to diſtance. Dryden, 


To ELBOW Ve n. To jut out in angles. 
| 7 | 


ELA'TE. a. [elatus, Latin.] Fluſhed with 44 


Juice, procured * the fruit of the wild cu- 


ELE 


ELD. 5 [ealv, Saxon. ] 


1. Old age; decrepitude. Spenſer. 
2. Old people; perſons'worn out with years, 
Milton, 

E'LDER. 4. [The comparative of — | Sure 
aſſing another in years. Temple. 
E'LDER. ſ. [ellapa, Saxon. ] The name of a 
tree. Shakeſpeare, 


E'LDERLY. As [from elder. ] No * . 


ifts 

E'LDERS, 1. from elder. ] 464 
1. Perſons whoſe age gives them reverence. 
: Raleigh. 
2. Anteftors, Pope. 
3+ Thoſe who are older than others. Hooker. 
4. fla the Jews.] Rulers of the people. 


b. Among preſbyterians.] Laymen intro- 

duced into hn kirk-poli med Cleaveland, 
E'LDERSHIP. q. [from elder.]J 

I. Senioriry ; primogeniture. Roewe. 

2. Preſbytery ; eccleſiaſtical ſenate, Hookers 
E'LDEST. a, [ The ſuperſative of eld.] 

1. The oldeft ; that has the right of primo- 


enĩture. 0 
oc ke. 


2. That has lived moſt years. 
ELECAMPANE. . A plant named alſo 


ſtarwort. Miller. 
To ELF/CT. D. d. CLelect as, Latin.] 
1. To chuſe for any office or nſe. Daniel. 


2. [In theology.] To ſelect as an object of 

eternal mercy. ilton. 
* 4. [from the verb.] 

Choſen; taken by preference f PERS among 


aur Shake ejpeares 
2. Choſen to an office not yet in poſſeſſion, 
Ayliffe, 


3. Choſen as an object of eternal mercy, 


Hammond. 
ELECTION. /. [ele&is, Latin. ] 
1. The act of chuſing one or more from a 
greater number. _ Whitgiftes 
2. The power of choice, Davies. 
3. Voluntary preference. Rogers. 
4. The determination of God by which any 
were ſelected far eternal life. Altterbu 
5. The ceremony of a publick choice. 40 
ELE'CTIVE. a. [from eleci.] * 
FeWWs 


wer of a choice. 


ELE'CTIVELY. ad. By choice; with prefer- 


ence of one to - another. Crewe 
ELE'CTOR. /. [from ele. 


1. He that has a vote in the choice of any 
officer. Waller. 
2. A prince who has a voice i in the choice of 


the German emperour. 


ELECTORAL. 2. [from le.] Having the 


dignity of an elector. 


nity of an elector. 
ELECTRE. /. [eleftrum, Latin.] 


1. Amber, which, havin n quality, when 
of attracting bodies, 
gave to one ſpecies of atttaction the name of 


warmed by friction, 


electricity. 
2. A mixed metal. N 


* 


In the New Teſtament. ] Eccleſiaſticks. 


Gay. ELE'CTORATE. ſ. [from eleftor.] The dig- 
E'LBOWROOM. ſ. [elbowy and room.] Room _  Addiſots 


Bacon. 
LE C- 


ee. 


ELE'CTUARY. /. 


, 
/ 


'ELE 


1 2 a, [from elefirum, Lat.] 


1. Attractive without magnetiſm ; by a pe- 


culiar property, ſuppoſed 'ohce to belong 
chiefly to amber. re | 


2+ Produced by an electric W 
ELECTRICIFY. . [ from electricł. 1 4 pro- 

perty in bodies, whereby, when rubbed, they 

draw ſubitances, emit flame, may be fitted 
_ with ſuch a quantity of the electrical vapour, 


would endanger life. 

[eleAuariim, Latin.] A 
form of medicine of conſerves and-powders, in 
the conſiſtence of honey. Quincy. 

ELEEMO'SYNARY. 4. [itinpoodn.] 


1. Living upon alms; depending upon cha- 


e Glanviile. 


2. Given in charity 


 F/LEGANCE, : 1 iger 1 Lat.] Beauty 


ELEOGANCV. f art; an without 
grandeu. Ralei 
1 PR [ elegans; Latin. 
. Pleafing with minuter beauties. Pope. 
4. Nice; 3 not coarſe 5 not groſs. ö Pope. 
ELEGANTLV. ad. [from elegant.] In ſuch 


a manner as to pleaſe without elevation. Pepe. 


LEO TANK. a. [elegiacus, nan 
1. Uſed in elegies. 


2. Modroful z forrowful. /  ' Cay. 
EF'LEGY, ſ. [ elegia, Latin. 1 e a 

1. A mournh ſoniges Shakeſpeart. - 

2. A funeral —4 5 ryden. 


3. A ſhort poem, without abe or turns. 
FIEMENT. . lebe ementim, Latin] 
1+ The firit or conſtituent principle of any 
things Hooker, 
2. The four elements, ufually ſo called, are 
earth, fire, air, water, of which our world 
is conipoted. . Bacon. 
3. The proper habitation or ſphere of any 
thing. Baker. 
4. A neceſſary ingredient 5 a conſtituent part. 


bakeſpeare. 
5. The letters of any language. 


6. The loweſt or firſt rudiments of literature 


or ſciences. Hooker. 
To ELEMENT. . 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To compound of elements. Boyle. 


2. To conſtitute ; to make as a firſt prin- 


. ciple. Donne, 
ELEMENT AI. 4. [from element. 1 
1 Produced by ſome 
Dryden. 


2.  Arifing from firſt principles. Brown, 
ELEMENT ARITY. /. [froth elementary.] 
Simplicity-of nature; 4 abſence of N r 
rcon. 


ELEMENTARY. a: Im element. 


"Bs Uncompoundet , having only one prin- 


eiple. Arbutbnot. 

2. Rudimental; ſimple. ; 
ELE/'NCH. 4. [elenchie, Latin.] Anarguthent 3 3 

a ſophifm. Brown. 


ELE OTS. 1 Apples 1 * in the eyder 


countrie - Mortimer. 


of the four elements. 


- & 45 8 


1. The largeſt of -quadrupeds, of Woke ſaga 
city, faithfulneſs, and underſtanding, many 
ſurprizing relations ate given! This animal 
feeds on hay, herbs, and pulſe, He is natu- 
rally very gentle. He is ſupplied with a trunk, 


or long hollow cartilage, which ſerves him for 


hands. His teeth are the ivory ſo well kffown 
in Europe. Culmet. 
2. Ivory; the teeth of elephants. Dryden. 


| -ELEPHANTT ASIS. .. [elephantiafis, Latin. ] 
as, if diſcharged at once upon a human body, 


A ſpecies of leproſy, ſo called from in- 


cruſtations like thoſe on the hide of an 


elephant. 
ELEPHANTINE. #2. [elephantinas, Latin] 
Pertaining to the elephant. | 
To ELEVATE. v. 4. Less, * : 
1. To faiſe up aloft. codward. 
2. To exalt; to dignify. a 
3. To raiſe the mind with great cotictptivne. 
Milton. Savage. 
4. To elite the mind with vicious pride. 
5. To leſſen by detraction. Hoster. 
ELEVATE. part. a. Exalted; raiſed + 


ELEVA'TION:/. [elevatio, Latin. 2 
1. The act of raifing up aloft. ee! 
2, Exaltation; dignity. ©- Locle. 
3+ Exaltation of the mind by noble concep- 
Norris. 


tions. 


4. Attention to objects above us. Hooker. 


5. The height of any heavenly body with 
reſpect to the horizon. ws. 
ELEVA'TOR. , 29 elevate]. A raiſer or 


lifter up. 


ELE'VEN. as [envlepen, Saxon. Ten and 


one. bakeſpeare. 
ELE'VENTH. 4. from eleven. The next 
in order to the tenth. Raleigh. 


ELF. J. plural elves: Leif, Welſh.] Baxter. 
1. A wandering ſpirit, fuppoted to be ſeen in 
wild places. | Drydes. 
2. A devil. 

To ELF. v. a. To entangle hate 1 in To intricate 
a manner, that it is not to be unravelled. 

Shakeſpeare. 

E'LFLOCK. ſ. [elf and bck.] Knots of hair 

twiſted. by elves. Shakeſpeare. 


- To ELICITE. wv. a. [elicio, Latin.] To ftrike 


out; to fetch out by labour. Hale. 
ELYCIT. 4. [elicitus, Late. Brovght into 


aQ, 
ELICITA'TION. ſ. [from Peg Latin. 
Excitement of the power of the will into act. 
+ . Bramball. 
To ELIDE. v. a. [«lido, Latin. ] To _— it; 
ieces. 
ELIGIBYLITY. from eligible. Words. 
neſs to be Ly 1 Fit 20 be 
F'LIGIBLE, 4. ligibilis, Latin.} Fit to be 
choſen ; lathe J 
E'LIGIBLENESS. /. {from eligible} Word- 
neſs to be ehoſen; preferableneſs. -, + 
ELIMINA'TION. T imino, Latin} The | 
act of baniſhing ; rejection. 
ELI'SION. /. [elifio, Lati _ | 
1 The act of cutting 


2. 1 ſeparation of pars 
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ETGNE. as Laiſne, French. ] The eldeſt or firſt 
born. i Bacon. 
FI'SEL. ſ. [eoril, Saxon.] Vinegar; verjuice. 
ETTHER. 2 [Iæzöen, Saxon.] 
1. Whetherſoever of the two; whether one 
or the other. Drayton. 
Fw Each; both. 5 Hale. 
EI'THER. ad. [from the noun. ] A diſtribu- 
tive adverb, anſwered by or; either the one 
or the other. . 8 Daniel. 
EJ]ULA”TION. /. [eialatio, Latin.] Outcry ; 
lamentation ; moan; wailing, Gow. of the Ton. 
ERE. ad. [eac, Saxin.] Alſo; likewiſe ; be- 
fide. Spenſer. Prier. 
To EKE. v. a. [eacan, Saxon. ] 


1. ; To increaſe. ; Spenſer. 


2. To ſupply; to fill up deficiencies. Pape. 
3. To protract; to lengthen. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To ſpin out by uſeleſs additions. Pope. 


To ELABORATE. v. a. [elaboro, _— | 
ng 


1. To produce with labour. Yo 
2. To heighten and improve by ſucceſſive 
operations. Arbutbnot. 


ELABORATE. 2. [elaberatus, Latin.] Fi- 
niſhed with great diligence. Waller. 
ELA'BORATELY. ad. [from elaberate.] La- 
boriouſiy; diligently; with great ſtudy. 
Newton, 

ELABORA'TION. ſ. [from elaborate. ] Im- 
provement by ſucceſſive operations. Ray. 
To ELA'NCE. v. *. [elancer, French. To 
throw out; to dart. Prior, 
To ELA'PSE. v. a. [elapſus, Latin.] To paſs 
- © away; to glide away. Clariſſa. 
ELA'STICAL. T a. [from id.] Having the 
ELA'STICK. 5 power of returning to the 
form from which it was diſtorted ; ſpringy. 


Nexzvton. 
ELASTICITY. 


from elaflick.] Force in 
bodies, by whic endeavour to reſtore 
* themſelves. . 


Pepe. 
ELA'TE. a. [elatus, Latin. ] Fluſhed with ihe. 


ceſs; lofty ; haughty. Pope. 
To ELA'TE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To puff up with proſperity. | 
2. To exalt; ts heighten. . Thomſon. 


ELATE'RIUM. ſ. [Latin.] An inſpiſſated 


juice, procured from the fruit of the wild cu- 


cumber : a very violent and rough purge. Hill. 
ELA'TION. ſ. [from elate.] Haughtineſs pro- 
* ceeding from ſucceſs. | Atterbury. 
E'LBOW. ſ. [elboga, Saxon. 

1. The next joint or curvature of the arm 


below the ſhoulder, Pope. 
2+ Any flexure, or angle. | Bacen. 
3. To be at the EL.Bow. To be near, 
| 5 3 Shakeſpeare. 
ELBOWCHA'IR, ſ. [elbow and chair.) A 


chair with arms. Gay. 


ELBOWROOM. ſ. elbe and rom.] Room 


to ſtretch out the elbows; freedom from con- 


To E'LBOW. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To puth with the elbow. D 
2. To puſh; to drive to diſtance. Dryden, 


| c a 7 © OBS 


ELD. / Teak, Saxon. ] 


er. a 
2. Old people; perſons worn out A alt . 9 
Milton. 4 
ELDER. 2. [The comparative of old.] Sur. 
paſſing another in years. emple. 


E'LDER. ſ. Cellara, Saxon.] The name of a 
tree 


, Shakeſpeare, 

E'LDERLY. a. ¶ from elder.] No longer young. 

| Si ts 
E'LDERS. /. [from elder.] if 

1. Perſons whoſe age gives them reverence, » 

4 | Raleigh. 

2. Anceſtors. * P ope. 

3+ Thoſe who are older than others. Hooker. 


6 


4. [foe the Jews. ] Rulers of the people. 


duced into the kirk-polity. Cleaveland. 
E'LDERSHIP. /. [from eder. ] 
I. Seniority ; primogeniture, Rewe. 


E'LDEST. a, [ The ſuperlative of eld.] 


ELECAMPA'NE. /. 
ſtarwort. Miller. 
To ELE'CT. v. a. [elefas, Latin.] 


ELE'CT, a. [from che verb.] 


ELF/CTION. /. [ele&io, Latin.] 


ELE'CTIVE. a. [from ele&.]. Krexting. 
ELE'CTIVELY. ad. By choice; with prefer- | 
ELE'CTOR. /. [from ele. ] 


ELE'CTORAL. a. [from ele#or.] Having the 


ELE'CTORATE. ſ. [from electr.] The dig- 
© Nity of an eleftor. Addiſon. 
ELECTRE. /. [elefrum, Latin.] 


E L E 


1. Old age; decrepitude. S 


In the New Teſtament.] Eccleſiaſticks. 
Among preſbyterians.] Laymen intro- 


2. Preſbytery : eccleſiaſtical ſenate, Hooter. 
1. The oldeft ; that has the right of primo- 
eniture. * | | . 
2. That has lived moſt years. ockes 
A plant named alſo 


1. To chuſe for any office or nſe. Daniel. 
2. [In theology.] To ſelect as an object of 
eternal mercy. | ilton. 


1. Choſen; taken by preference from among 
others. RS Shakeſpeare. 
2, Choſen to an office, not yet in ion. 


3. Choſen as an obje& of eternal mercy, 


1. The act of chufing one or more from a 
greater number. : Whitgiften 
2. The power of choice, Davies. 
3. Voluntary preference. Rogers. 
4. The determination of God by which any 
were ſelected far eternal life. Atterbury. 
5. The ceremony of a publick choice. 4. 


wer of a choice. reco. 


ence of one to another. Grew. 


1. He that has a vote in the choice of any 


officer. Waller. 
2. A prince who has a voice in the choice of 
the German emperour. 


dignity of an elector. 


1. Amber, which, having the quality, when 
warmed by friction, of attracting bodies, 
gave to one ſpecies of attraction the name of 
elect᷑ricity. 

2. A mixed metal. 


" Baton, 1 
ELEC- 


ELBCTRICIFY. J. [fcom eleerick. 1 Aye pro- 


ELE'CTUARY. 4. 


6 . * 


ELECTRIC AI. 


ELE'CTRICK. | from on, Lat.] 


culiar property, ſuppoſed once to belong 


chiefly to amber. rw 
2. Produced by an electrick Wr 


perty in bodies, whereby, when rub they 
draw ſubitances, emit flame, may be fitted 
with ſuch a quantity of the electrical vapour, 


would endanger life. 

[elefuariam, Latin.] A 
form of medloine of conſerves and powders, in 
the conſiſtence of honey. Quincy. 

. 4. Lx. 


1. Living upon alms; depending upon cha- 


rit y. Glanville. 


2. Given in charity 


'P'LEGANCE, . egen, Lat.] Beauty 


ELEGANCY, Sof art; Nerf without 
grandeur. 5 Raleigh. 

ELEGANT. a. [ elegans; Latin. ] IF 
1. Pleaſing with minuter beauties, 125. 
2. Nice; not coarſe ; not groſs. 

E'LEGANTLY. ad. [from elegant.] In fach 


a manner as to pleaſe without elevation. Pope. 


ELEGYACK. a. [elegiacus, Latin. ] 
1. Uſed in elegies/ 
2. Mournful; forrowful.  — Gay. 
ELEG V. /. [elegia, Latin. ] 


Is A mourn ſongs | ug. | 


2. A funeral ſong: Dryden. 
3. A ſhort poem, without points or turns. 
ELEMENT. /.: [elementim, Latin. ] 
1. The firit or conſtituent principle of any 
things Hooker, 
2. The four elements, uſually ſo called, are 
earth, fire, oy water, of which our world 
is contip - Bacon. 
3. The proper habitation or ſphere of any 
thing. Baler. 
Bt A neceſſary ingredient z a conſtituent part. 
bakeſpeare. 
5. The letters of any language. 
6. The Jowelt or firſt rudiments of literature 


or ſciences. Hooker. 


To ELEMENT. v. 4. [from the noun. } 
1. To compound of elements. Boyle. 


2. To conſtitute; to make as a firſt prin- 


5 ciple. Donne. 
ELEMENT AL. a. . [from e ] 


1. Produced by ſome of the four elements. 


Dryden. 

2. Ariſing from firſt prineip les. Brown. 
ELEMENT A'RITY. J. [froth elementary. ] 
Simplicity of nature; abſence of 8 
YOWNes 


ELEME'NTARY. 4. [from element.] 


1+ Uncompounded f baving only one prin- 


_ eiple, Arbuthnot, 
2. Rudiriiental ; ſimple. 


 ELENCH, 4 [elenchie, Latin. ] Anterguinent 3 


a ſophifm. Brown. 


ELE'OTS. ro Apples in requeſt int the cyder 


countries. Mortimer. 


PLEPHANT. F [elephas, Latin. ] 


; 
' ELEVATION: /; « [elevarie, Latin, 


1. The largeſt of -quadrupeds, of whole figh- 
city, faithfulneſs, and underſtanding, many * 
ſurprizing relations are given; This aim 
feeds on hay, herbs, and pulſe. He is natu- 

rally very gentle. He is ſupplied with a trunk, 
or long hollow cartilage, which ſerves him for 

hands. His teeth are the ivory ſo well kffown 
in Europe. Culmet. 
2. Ivory; the teeth of elephants. Dryden. 


ELEPHANTT ASIS. /. [elephantiafis, Latin. J 
as, if diſchatged at once upon a human body, 


A ſpecies of leproſy, ſo called from in- 


- cruſtations like thoſe on the hide of an 


elephant. 
ELEPHA'NTINE, 2. [elephantinus, Latin] 
«Pertaining to the elephant. 
To E'LEVATE. VU. d. Leſevo, ee L 
1. To faiſe up aloft. 3 
2. To exalt; to dignify. 


3- To raiſe the mind with great eotichptibns. 


Milton. Savages 

4. To elate the mind with vicious pride. 
5. To leſſen by detraction. Foster. 
ELEVATE. part. 4. Exalted ; raiſed Mitten 


1. The act of raifing up aloft. 83 
2, Exaltation; dignity. + ©- - "Locks. 
3+ Exaltation of the mind by noble concep- 
tions. Norris. 
4+ Attention to objecte above us. Hooker. 
5. The height of any heavenly body with 
reſpect to the horizon. 

ELEVA'TOR. . [from elouare.] . A riifer or 

ter up. 
3 a. LIændlepen, Saxon. Ten and 


hakeſpeare. 
ELE'VENTH. a. [from eleven. ] The next 
in order to the tenth. Raleigb. 


ELF. ſ. plural eve. [ if, Welſh.] Baxter. 
1. A wandering ſpirit, opa to be ſeen in 
wild places. | Badu. 
2. A devil. 

To ELF. v. a. To entangle hair in \To intricate 
a manner, that it is not to be unravelled, 

Shakeſpeare. 

E'LFLOCK. fe [elf and heck] Knots of hair 
twiſted. by elves. Shakeſpeare. 

To ELIVCITE. v. 4. [elicio, Latin. ] To ſtrike 


out; to fetch out by labonr.. Hale. 
ELICIT. 4. [elicitus, Late. Brovght. into 
Hammond. 


ELICITA-TIOx. + [from elicis, Latin. J 
Excitement of the power of the will into act. 
- _ Bramball. 
To ELIDE. v. . [dido, Latin. ] To break in 
pieces, Hooker, 
ELIGIBYLITY. /. [from eligible,] Worthi- 
neſs to be choſen. - - Fiddes. 
F'LIGIBLE. 4. [e eligibilis, » Latin. ] Fit to be 
choſen ; preferable. 
E'LIGIBLENESS. J. [from eligible} Werthi. 
neſs to be choſen ;- preferableneſs. a 
ELIMINATION. 8 2 Latin] The 
act of baniſhing; rejection. e | 
ELI'SION. L [#lifio, Latin. ] | e. 
1: The act of cutting off. Swift. 


2. 8 ſeparation of part. Bachs 
m | 


| ELIXA's 


- 
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ES 
BLIXA'TION: ** [elixus, Latin.) The at of 


Brown. 
ELIXIR. /. [Arabick.] 
. 1» A medicine made by ftrong infuſion, 


where the ingredients are * almoſt diſſolved i in 


the menſtruum. 


WINCY » 
2+ The liquor with which chymiſts tranſmute 
metals. Donne. 
3. The extract or quinteſſence of any thing. 

g South. 
4. Any cordial. Milton. 


ELk. J. [æle, Saxon.] The elk is a large and 
ſtately animal of the ſtag kind. Hill. 
3 [eln, Sax. — A meaſure containing a 
— a Herbert. 
ELLYPSIS. Tia Ln 8-1 
1. A figure of rhetorick,, by which ſome- 
thing is left out. 
2. [In geometry. An oval figure generated 
from the ſection of a cone, by a plane cut- 
ting both ſides of the cone, but not parallel 
to the baſe, and meeting with the baſe when 


produced. Harris. 
ELLIPTICAL, 2 a- [from ellipſis.] Having 
ee the form of an ellipſis. 


WO Cheyne. 

ELM. ſ. [ulmus, Latin; alan Saxon-] The . 

name of a tree. 

ELOCU'TION, /. [elocutio, Latin.] . 

1. The power of fluent ſpeech. M otton. 
2. Eloquence; flow of language. Milton. 
3. The power of expreſſion or diction. Dry. 

E'LOGY. J. [ebge, French. ] Praiſe z panegy- 
rick. 7 

To ELO'ICNE. v. a. e French. 

put at a diſtance, | onne. 

To ELO'NGATE. v. a. | from longus, Lat.] 
To lengthen; to draw out. 


To ELO NGATE. v. n. To go off to a diftance 


Brawn. 
2 elongate. ] 


from any thing. 
ELONG ATION. /,. 
1. The act of ftretching or lengthening itſelf. 


0 Arbuthnet, 

2. The ate of being ſtretched. 

3+ [In Oe] An imperfect luxation. 
"Quincy. Wyeman. 


p * Diſtance ; ſpace at which one "thing is 


. . diſtant from another. Clanville. 
5. Departure; removal. Beroun. 
To ELO/PE. v. 4. ¶ loopen, to run, Dutch.] 
To run away; to break looſe; to eſcape. Addi. 
ELO PEMENT. 1. —_— elepe.] — 
from j uſt reſtraint Ayliſfe. 
E'LOPS, þ port A fiſh; . by 
Milton among the nts. Milton. 
* —— he [eloguentia, Latin. ] 
. 2 e power of ſpeaking with fluency and 
f _ C Shekeſpeare. 
2. Elegant language utteredwith fluency. Pope. 
E'LOQUENT: 4. [Hequens, Latin.] Having 
the power of an orator. Iſaiah. Pope. 
ELSE. 2 ben Saxon. ] Other; one 


ELSE. * * 
1. Otherwiſe. ; - Tillotſon. 
2. Beſide ; except. Dryden. 


, FLSEWHERE. ad, PAT and whore ] J 


* 


 ELYSIUM. /. 


E M A 


1. In any other place. 


|  Abbet, 
2. In other places; in ſome other 


lace. 

a ; Tl, ſen. 

To ELU'CIDATE. wv. 4. [elucide, Latin. } To 
explain ; to clear. 


e. 
ELUCIDA'TION. /. {from elucidate. Ea 


nation ; expoſition. 
ELUCIDA'TOR. . [from * be: 
plainer; expoſitor ; commentator. 
To ELU'DE. v. a. [eludo, Latin. ] 
1. To eſcape by itratagem ; to avoid by arti. 
fice, Ropers, 
2. To mock by u eſcape. Pope. 
ELU'DIBLE. a. | from ws} Poſlible to be 


defeated. Swift, 
- ELVES. The plural of elf. , 
ELVELO'CK. ſ. Knot in the hair. Brown. 


E'LVISH. 2. [from el vas. ] Relating to elvas, 


or wandering ſpirits. Drayton. 


EL. UMBATED. 4. [ elumbis, Lat.] Weakened 


in the loins. 


ELU'SION. J. [elufo, Latin.] An eſcape from 


examination; an artifice, Wedward. 
ELU'SIVE. a. [from elude;] Practifing elu- 
ſion; uſing arts to eſcape, Pope, 
ELU'SORY. a. [from elude.] Tending to de- 
ceive ; fraudulent. Brown. 
To EL UTE. V. ts [eluo, Latin. ] To wath off. 
Arbuthnet., 
To ELU'TRIATE. v. a. [elutrio, Latin.] To 
decant ; or ſtrain out. Arbuth not. 
ELY'SIAN. a. [elyfius, Lat.] Deliciouſſy 
ſoothing 3; exceedingly delightful. Milton. 
J. [ Latin. ] The place aſſigned by 
the heathens to happy ſouls ; any place excel- 
lently pleaſant. Shakeſpeare. 
EM. A contraction of them. Had 
To EMA CIATE. v. 4. Nr Latin ] To 
waſte; to deprive of fl | Graunt. 
To EMA'CIATE, Vo n. To loſe _ z ts 
pine. Brown. 
EM ACIA'TION. / J. Iemaciatus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of making lean. 

2. The ftate of one grown lean. Graunt. 
EMACULA "TION. /. [ emaculo, Latin. 
The a& of freeing any thing from 

foulneſs. | 
EMRNANT. a. [emanans, Latin.] Iſſuing 
from ſomething elſe. Hale. 
EMANA'TION. fo [emanztio, _—_ 
1. The act of iſſuing or [AY any 
other ſubſtance. Sdutb. 
2. That which iſſues from another ſubſtance. 
Tayler. 
EMA'NATIVE. a. {om ene Lm ſſu- 
ing from another. 
To EMANCIPATE. . 4. f Lat.] 
Ta ſet free from ſervitude, ys or, 
EMANCIPA'TION. . [from emancipate. ] 
The act of ſetting free; deliverance from 
ſlavery. 8 
To. EMA*RGINATE. V. As U „Lat.! 
take away the margin or edge of any ud 
To EMA SCULATE. V. d. 65 ing. 
1. To caſtrate; to deprive of virility. GYaunt. 


or 


2. To effeminate; to vitiate by unmanly 


Collier. 


! 
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FMASCULA'TION, ſ. [from emaſculate.] 
1. Caſtration. Soy 
2. Effeminacy; womaniſn qualities. 
To EMBA'LE. v. a: [emballer, French. 
1. To make up into a bundle. 
2. To bind up; to encloſe. Spenſer. 
To EMBA'LM. v. a. [embanumer, French. ] 
To impregnate a body with aromaticks, that 
it may reſiſt putrefaction. Donne. 
EMBALMER. ſ. [from embalm.] One that 
practiſes the art of embalming and preſerving 
a dodies. 9 Bacon. 
To EMBA R. . a. [from bar.] | 
1. To ſhut; to encloſe. Fairfax. 
2. To ſtop; to hinder by prohibition 3 to 
block up. | Bacon. Donne, 
EMBARCA'TION, /. [from embark. } 
1. The act of putting on ſhipboard. Claren. 
2. The act of going on ſhipboard. ; 
EMBA'RGO. g. [embargar, Spaniſh. ] A pro- 
hibition to paſs; a ſtop to trade. Motton. 


To EMBA'RK. Us As [ embarquer, French, ] 


1. To put on ſhipboard. Clarendon. 
2. To engage another in any affair. 
To EMB ARK. . Ne 

1. To go on ſhipboard. 


Philips. 
2. To engage in any affair. | 


Te EMBA'RRASS. v. 4. [embarraſſer, Fr.] 


To perplex ; to diftreſs ; to entangle. Specł. 
EMBARRASSMENT. ſ. [from embarraſs. ] 
Perplexity ; entanglement. Watts. 
To EMBA'SE. Vs As from baſe.] 
1. To vitiate; to depauperate; to impair, 


ö Morton. 
2. To degrade; to vilify. Spenſer. 
EMBA'SSADOR. /. One ſent on a publick 
meſſage. = - Denham. 
EMBA'SSADRESS. ſ. A woman ſent on a 
publick meſſage. 3, Garth. 
FE MBASSAGE. F 
E'MBASSY. 7 
1. A publick meſſage. Dryden. 
2. Any ſolemn meſſage. Taylor. 


3. An errand, in an ironical ſenſe. Sidney. 
To EMBA'TTLE. Vs As from battle. ] 'To 

range in order or array of battle. Prior. 
To EMBA V. v. 4. [from baigner, to bathe, 

French, ] , | 

1. To bathe; to wet; to waſh. Spenſer. 

2. [From bay.] To incloſe in a bay; to 


land lock.” L Shakeſpeare. 
To EMBELLISH. 2. 4. [embellir, French] 
To adorn ; to beautify, Locke. 


EMBE'LLISHMENT. /. {from embellifh.] 
Ornament; adventitious beauty; decoration. 

. Addiſen. 
E'MBERING. /. The ember days. 7. 72 
E'MBERS, ſ. without a fingular. [emyp1a, 
Saxon.) Hot cinders; aſhes not yet extin- 
guiſhed, . Raton. 
E'MBER WEEK. ſ. A week in which an 


- ember day falls. The ember days at the four 


ſeaſons are the Wedneſday, Friday, and Sa- 
turday after the firſt Sunday in Lent, the feaſt 
of Pentecoſt, September 14, December 13. 


A * 3 3 at 
uf * w 1 
Aae 7 * * 


Prayer. 


EMB 
To EMBE'ZZLE. Vs As "ES , 
1. To appropriate by breach of truſt. Hayto. 
2. To waſte ; to ſwallow up in riot. Dryden. 
EMBE'ZZLEMENT, /. [from embezzle.] ; 
1. The act of appropriating to himſelf that 
which is received in truſt for another. 
2. The thing ill appropriated. 


To EMBLA'ZE. v. a [blaſonner, French. 
1. To adorn with glitteriag embelliſhments. 


Pope. 
2. To blazon; to paint with enſigns armo- 
rial, : ; ; Milton. 


To EMBLA'ZON, v. 4. [blaſonner, French. ] 
1. To adorn with figures of heraldry. 
2. To deck in glaring colours. Hakewill, 
E'MBLEM. ſ. [tacanpas ] 
1. Inlay; enamel. 7 
2. An occult repreſentation; an alluſive pic - 
ture. A ; Peacham. Addi ſon. 
To E'MBLEM. v. 4. To repreſent in an occult 


or alluſive manner. Glanville. 
EMBLEMA'TICAL, 1 
EMBLEMA'TICK. 5 © [from enblem.] 


1. Compriſing an emblem; alluſive; occultly 
repreſentative. Prior. 
2. Dealing in emblems; uſing emblems. | 
EMBLEMA'TICALLY. ad. | from emrblema- 
tick.] In the manner of emblems ; allufively. 


Swi . 
EMBLE'MATIST, /. [from emblem. ] Writer 
or inventer of embiems. Breton. 


EMBOLISM. ſ. [iuComopt;e ] . 
1. Intercalation; inſertion of days or years 
to produce regularity and equation of time. 

3 Holder. 
2. The time inſerted; intercalatory time. 

E'MBOLUS. /. Lene. ] Any thing inſerted 
and acted in another, as the ſucker in a 
pump. Arbutbnot. 

To EM BOSS. v. a. [from boſſe, à protube- 
rance, French, ] 

1. To form with protuberances. Milton. 

2. To engrave with relief, or riſing work. 

Dryden. 

3. To encloſe ; to include ; to cover. Sper ere 

4+ To encloſe in a thicket, juten. 

5. To hunt hard. Shakeſpeare. 

EMBO'SSMENT. Aber emb:ſs.] 

1. Any thing ſtanding out from the reſt ; 
jut; eminence. Bacon. 
. Relief; riſing work. — Aadi ſon. 

To EM BOTTLE. v. 4. [ bouteille, French. ] 
To include in bottles ; to bottle. Philips. 

To EMBO'WEL. v. a. [from bowel.) To 
eviſcerate z to deprive of the entrails; to ex- 
enterate. Milton. 

To EMBRA'CE. VU, As { embraſſer, French. } 

1. To hold fondly in the arms; to ſqueeze 
in kindneſs. Dryden. 
2. To ſeize ardently or eagetly ; to lay hold 
on; to welcome. Davies. Tillotſon. 
3. To comprehend; to take in; to encircle. 
4. To compriſe; to incloſe; to contain. 
1 —— 
To admit; to receive. ö 2 re. 
» To find 3 0 take. Shale. 
Mm 2 7. To 


EME 


bh | 7. To ſqueeze i in a hoſtile manner. 
Te EMBRACE. v. ». Tojoinin an embrace. 


Shakeſpeare. 
| EMBRA'CE. + [from the verb.] 
1. Claſp'; 6 preſſure in the * bug. 


2. An hoſtile 3 cruſh. 55 
annere. . [from embrace. 

1. Claſp in the arms; hug; embrace. Sidney. 

2. Comprehenſion, Davies. 

3+ State of being contained; incloſure. Bacon. 

4. Conjugal er de arment. Sbhaleſpeare. 
EMBRA'CER. /+ {from embrace.] The perſon 

embracing. Horwpel. 

EMRBRASURE. /. [embraſure, French. ] mY 
aperture in the wall; battlement. 
To EMBRA'VE. v. a. | from brave.] To 5 
corate; to embelliſh ; to deck. enſer. 
To E'MBROCATE. Us As [Labziy ms To 
- Tub any part diſeaſed with medicinal liquors. 
* iſeman. 
EMBROCATION. . [from embrocdte. ] 
1. The act of rubbing any part diſeaſed with 
-,. medicinal liquors. 

2+ The lotion with which any diſeaſed part 

is waſhed, Viſeman. 
To. EMBRO/TDER. v. a. [broder, French. ] 

'To border with ornaments ; to decorate figur- 

ed. work. - Waller. 

 EMBRO'IDERER. . {from embreider. One 
that adorns clothes with needlework. Ecclus. 
EMBRO'IDERY. ſ. [from embroider. ] 

1. Figures raiſed upon a ground; variegated 
needle work. Bacon. 
2. Variegation; divgrſity of colours. Spec. 
To EMBRO IL. v. a. [ broailler, Fr.] To diſ- 

turb ; to confuſe; to diſtract. 
To EMBRO'THEL. Us As [brotbel, bredel. 

To incloſe in a brothel, — Donne. 


E'MBRYO. 
E'MBRYON. : J. Lulu. 


1. The offspring yet unfiniſhed. in the womb. 


* — 


3 The ſtate of any thing yet not fit for pro- 
duction; yet unſiniſned. 3 Swift. 
EME. /. [e ame, Saxon.] Unkle. Sper/er. 


of emendation; corrigible. 


EMEN DAT ION. fe [emendo, Latin. ] 


worſe to bates, Grew. 


+ criticiſm. 
EMENDA'TOR. /. [ emendo, Latin.] A cor- 
rector; an improver. 
\ * EMERALD. fe [emeraude, Fr. ſmaragdus, La- 


tine ] A green precious ſtone, The emerald is, 
In its moſt 


 - beautiful of Al the gems. It is of all the 
Various ſhades of green, from the deepeſt to 


the paleſt. Wiuodward. 
To EME 'RGE. Vs. Ne Ten 0, Latin. ] 


1. To riſe out of any ing in which it is 


a. To Was; to proceed. 
wa wand, 3 to mount from a Rate of depreſ- 


- 


. EMERGENCY. 


E MEROPS. 


KX. Cbarirs. 


Brown. Burnet. E 


EME'NDABLE. 2. [ cmendo, Latin. ] Oe ; 


1. Correction; alteration of any thing from 


2+ An alteration made in the text by TE: | 


83 ſtate, perhaps the moſt 


Bayle. 
Newton. To EMIT. UV. As { emitto,, 


* 4 2 8 
e 


e 
: : . [from 1 

1. The act of riſing. out of any fluid by 

© which it is covered. rOWNne 

2. The act of riſing into view. Newton. 

3. Any ſudden oxcaſon 3 unexpected caſu- 


alty. 4 Glanville. 
4. Preſſing neceſſity. A ſenſe not A. 
diſon. 
EME'RGENT. as [from emerges | 
wu Riſing out of that whic — FH or 
obſcures it. | Ben Jo on. 
2. Riſing into view, or notice. ton. 
3. Illuing from any thing. South. 


_ 4+ Sudden; Wt vo caſual. Clarendon. 
. [from hemorrboids. | Pain- 
E'MEROIDS. ful ſwellings of the hemor- 
rhoidal veins; piles. Samuel. 
EME RSION. /. from emerge.] The time 
when a ſtar, having been obſcured by its ap- 
proach to the ſung. appears again. Brown. 
EMERY, J. [eſmeril, French.] Emery is an 
iron ore, It is prepared by grinding in mills. 
It is uſed in 5 and poliſhing ſteel. Hill. 
EME'TICAL. CL] Having the qua- 
EME'l ICK. 15 lity of provoking my”. 
H 


EME/TICALLY. ad, ¶ from emetical.] Ip fuch 
a manner as to provoke to vomit. | Boyle. 
EMICA'TION. . ede Lat.] l 3 


flying off in ſmall cles. Brœgun. 
EMI C TION, f. [from emiftum, Latin. ] 
Urine. Harwey. 


To E'MIGRATE. Ve n. [emigro, Latin.] To 
remove from. one pre: to another- 


 EMIGRA'TION. /. „0 gras] _ 


of habitation. . 
MINENCE. 

. : h [eminentia Lat 
1. Loftineſs ; height. | 


2. Summit; higheſt part. Ray. 
3+ A part riſing above che reſt. *Dryden. 
- 4+ A place Where one is expoſed to general 
notice. Addiſon. 
« Exaltation conſpicuouſneſs reputation; 
1 5 | < Stilling fleet. 
6. Supreme degree, , - bY Milton. 
7+ Notice; diſtinction. Sbaleſpeare. 
8. A title given to cardinals. 
E'MINEN T. As onion, Latin. ] , | 
I, High; lofty. Exchiel. 
2. Dignified ; ; exalted. den. 
3. Conſpicuous ; remarkable. lions 


E'MINEN TLY. ad. from eminent. | 
1. Conſpicuouſly z in a manner that attracts 


obſet vation. Milton. 
2. In a high degree Suit. 
E'MISSARY. /. Tie 1.1. 


1. One ſent out on —5— apy; 
a ſecret agent. | 1 
2. One chat emits or ſends out. ——— 


E MISSION. /. [emifſie, Latin,] The act of 
ſending out; vent. Evelyn. 


. Weedward. 
2+ To 


* 
o 


Latin. 
1. To fend. * to let go. 


4 Te hr fy; to dart Prior. 
3. To iſſue out juridically. - A life. 
EMME'NAGOGUES. J. Lind and 470. 
Medicines that promote the courſes. n 

E'MMET. J. Iæmerte, Saxon. An ant; a 


piſmi ire. 7 Sidney. | 


To "EMME'W. v. 4. [from mew.] To mew 
or coop bakeſpeare. 
To EMMO'V E. v. a. [ emmouvoir, * rench. ] 
To excite; to rouſe. Speer 
EMO'LLIENT, a. [emolliens, Lat.] So 
ing ; ſuppling. Axrbuthnot. 
EMO'LLIEN'T'S. J. Such things as So and 
ſoften the aſperities of the humours, and oj 
and ſupple the ſolids. Qui 
EMOLLITION. . [emollitio, Latin. } The 
act of ſoftening». Bacon. 


 EMO'LUMENT. . J. [emolumentum, Latin. ] 


Profit; advantage. South. 
EMO'NGST. prep. [ſo written by Sperfers 
Among 8 · Spenſer. 
EMO'TION. ſ. [emetion, Fr.] Diſturbance of 
mind; vehemence of _ Dryden. 


; dne. 


1. To fence % a pale. 
3. To incloſe ; to ſhut in. Cleawe'and. 
4. To put to death by ſpitting on a ſtake 
fixed upright. Sout bern. 
writing or aid 1 the ſheriff the names 
of a jury into a ſchedule, which he has ſum- 
moned to appear. Coxvel, 
To. EMPA'NNEL., v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſummon to ſerve on a jury. Gov. of Tongue. 
EMPA'RLANCE, ſe [from parſer, French. ] 
Ic ſigniſieth a defixe. or petition, in court of a 
day to pauſe what is beſt to do. Cowel. 
EMPA'SM, A Lv. A powder to cor- 
Ta EMPA“ 8810 N. v. 4. [| from paſſin. ] To 
move with paſſion ; to affect ſtrong! item. 
To EM PEOPLE. Vs As [from people] To form 
into a people. or community. Spenſer. 
EMPERESS. ſ. {from emperoer. ] 
1. A woman inveſted with imperial power. 
Davies. 
2. The queen of an emperour. Shakeſpeare. 
E'biPEROUR. J. [empereur, Fr. ] A monarch 
of title and dignity ſuperioyr to a king. Shakef. 


. EMPERY. fo empire, French -] Empire; ſo- 


vereign command. Not in uſe, Shakeſpeare. 


_ "EMPHASIS. .. Li-] A remarkabie ſtreſs 


5 — upon a word or ſentence. Holder. 
PHATICAL. 2 

EMPHA'TICK. a a. Liub. 
1. Forcible; ſtrong ; ſtriking» Garth. 


2. Striking the fight. Bayle. 
3. Appearing-z ſeeming ; not real. 
EMPH A'TICALLY., ad [trom empbatical.] 


1. Strongly, ; forcibly ; in a ſtriking manner. 


South. 
2. Acording to appearance. Brown. 
EMPHYSE'MATOUS...o.. from: - 1 


Bloated; 5 puffed 3 ſwollen. ; Sharp. ; 


To TIE Ack. . a. [ from pierce.] To pierce 


— 


into; ta enter into by violent appulſe. Spenſer 
 EMPY GHT. part. Set; 4 —— put in 
oſture. Fos 
E'MPIRE. / [enpire, French. ] 
1. Imperial power; ſupreme dominion. — 
& The region over which dominion is extead- 


1 Co 
1 * 


. Command over 
E'MPIRICK. 1. 3 a» > trier or er- 
ter; ſuch perſons as have no true 
W of phyſical practice, but 2 


pon obſervation only. 


EMPIRICAL. 
EMPIYRICK. ( [from the noun. * 


1. Verſed in experiments. 
2. Known only by experience; pafiled oa only 


by rote. 
EMPTRICALLY. ad. ¶ from +5 Fl | 
1. Experimentally ; according to experience. 
Brown, 
2. Without rational grounds; Charlatanically.. 
EMPTRICISM. / [from iel. J Depend- 
ence Seng experience knowledge or art; 
qua 
EMP. TER. he Le.] An 
tion to a ſore of an oleaginous or viſcous ſub- 
ſtance, ſpread upon cloth. Wiſeman. 
To EMPLA'STER. Us as To cover with Aa 
plaſter. „ . Mortimer. 
EMPLA'STICK, a. [ian e- . ; 
.glutinous, - _, 
To EMPLEAD. Vs 4. To indict ; = — 
charge againſt. 
To EMPLO'Y, Vs as [ emplojer, 2 
1. To buſy; to keep at work; to exerciſg, 


„ Ws 


. 
2. To uſe as an inſtrument, 5 
3. To uſe as means. Deyden. 
4. To uſe as materials. + he. 


5. To commiſſion ; to entruſt with _ 
nagement of any affairs, | 
6. To fill up with buſineſs. . Del — 0 
7. To paſs or ſpend in buſineſa. Baar. 
EMPLOY. /. [from the verb.] PF 
1. Buſineſs; object of induſtry. Pope. 
2. Publick office. Alda. 
EMPLOY ABLE. a. [from employ. ] 2 =-"f 
to be uſed ; proper for uſe. 
EMPLO'YER. /. { from employ. ] 
1. One: that, uſes or cauſes to be uſed. a 
2. One who ſets othars to work. 
n fo [from enpl y. II 


8 * 


inels ; objeQ, of induitry 3 object of 


2. Bagneſs; che fiate of being employed a 

3. Office.; "pot of. buſine(s, Atterbury, 

4. Buſineſs intruſted, Shakeſpeare. 
To EMPO\ISON.. v. a. [empajlonner, French. 


1. To deſtroꝝ by poiſon 3 to deftray. by Venom- 
. ous food or drugs. Sidney. 


2. To taint with poiſon ; to. envenom. 8 
who. deſtroys another by poiſon, acon 
The practice of deſtroying by poiſon... Bacon, 
EMPORE'TICK. as lil. That which 
is 


— — —— 


EMP 
zs uſed at markets, or in merchandlze. 
EMPORIUM. fe LA UE. A place of mer- 
chandizez a mart; a commercial city. Dryd. 
To EMPOVERIS . V., 4. Pauvre, French. ] 
1. To make poor; to 9 z to reduce 
to indigence. South. 
2. To leſſen fertility. 
EMPO'VERISHER. /. [from en poveriſp. 1 
1. One that makes others poor. 
2. That which impairs fertility. Mortimer. 
EMPOVERISHMENT. /. [from empoveriſh. 1] 
' Cauſe of poverty; waſte. | Sevift. 
To EMPO'WER. v. 2. [from pexver.] 
1. To authoriſe; to commiſhon. Dryden. 
2. To give natural force; to enable. Baker. 
E'MPRESS. /. from emper: 5] 
x. The queen of an emperour. Ben Torr 
2. A female inveſted with imperial dignity ; 
female ſovereign. Milton 
EM PRI'SE. /. [ empriſe, French. ] An attempt of 
* danger; undertaking of hazard; rag Soon 
Fairfax. 


© A void ſpace; vacuity z vacuum. Dryden. 
4. Want of ſubſtance or ſolidity. Dryden. 
5. Unſatisfactorineſs; inability to fill up the 
deſires. Atterbury. 
6. Vacuity of head; want of knowledge. Pope. 
EMPTION. . [ emptio, Latin.] The act of 
purchaſing. | 
E'MPTY. 4. ſæmxigz, Saxon. ] 
I. Void; having nothing in it; not full. 
Burnet. 
2. Devoid ; unfurniſhed, Newton. 
3. Unſatisfactory; unable to fill the mind or 
defires. - 
4. Without any thing to carry; unburthened. 
Dryden. 
5. Vacant of head z ignorant; unſkilful. Rai. 
6. Without duden; without ſolidity; vain. 


. D — 
; To E'MPTY. v. a. [from the adjeQive, 
. evacuate ;z to exhauſt, . 


make of a purple colour. Milton. 

To EMPUZZLE. v. a. {from phutile.] To 

,  perplex; to put to a ſtand, © ' Brown. 
EMPYEMA. .* [Fununpre] A collection of 
pourulent matter in any part whatſoever z ge- 

nerally uſed to fignify that i in the cavity of the 

33 breaſt Arbuibnot. 
; EMPY'REAL. as e 4 Formed of the 
element of fire; refined beyond aerial. Milton. 
EMPYREAN. J. [*4m0;8;-] The higheſt hea- 

ven where the pure element of tire is ſuppoſed 

<0 ſubſiſt. Milton. 

_ FMPYREUM. 7 /. Ti vuενe·] The burn- 
EMPYRE'UMA. & ing of any matter in 

+ boiling or diſtillation. Harvey. 
EMPYREUMA'TICAL. 2. from renmas | 

en the ſmell or taſte of burnt ſubſtances. 
* Boyle. 


periour excellence. 


E'MPTIER. /. I from empty. ] One — 


1 one that makes void. Nabum. 
| E'MPTINESS. Ph [from empty.] 
1. Abſence o plenitude; inanity. Philips. 
2, The ſtate of rk empty. Shakeſpeare. 


hand . 


To EMPU'RPLE. v. 4. „ [from ? rple.)] To 


E NA 


EMPYRO'SIS. / [hinvels.] Confagrte 


general fire. Hale. 


7 E'MULATE. v. 4. | emuler, Latin. ] ' 


1, To rival; to'p 

or excelled, 
2. To imitate with hope of equality, or ſu- 
Ben Fonſon. 
3+ To be equal to ; to riſe to equality with. 
P ope. 
Arbutbnot. 


e as one to be equalled 


4. To imitate; to l 


 EMULA'TION. Jo [| emulativ, Latin. ] 


1. Rivalry; defire of ſuperiority. Spratt. 
2. Envy; defire of deprefling another; con- 
| 'teſt;; contention, Shakeſpeare. 
E'MULATIVE. as [from emulare. | Inchned to 
emulation ; rivalling ; diſpoſed * to competi- 
tion. 
EMULA'TOR. /. [from emulate. A rival; a 
competitor. Bacon, 
To EMU'LGE,. v. a. laren, Lat.] To milk 
out, 
EMU'LGENT. a. [emulgens, Latin, ] 
1. Milking or draining out. 
2. Emulgent veſſels [in anatomy] are the two 
large arteries and veins which ariſe; the former 
from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, the 
latter from the vena cava. Brown. 
E'MULOUS. a. [ emulus, Latin.) 
1. Rivalling ; engaged in competition. B. J. 
2. Defirous of ſuperiority; deſirous to riſe 
above another; defirous any excellence 
poſſeſſed by another. Prior. 
3. Factious; contentious. A Shakeſpeare. 
E'MULOUSLY. ad. [from emulous. ] With de- 
fire of excelling or outdoing another. Graxv. 
EMU'LSION. /. -[emulfio, Latin.] A form of 
medicine, by brulling oily ſeeds or kernels. 


vincy. 

EMU'NCTORIES. . ium, Latin. ] 
Thoſe parts of the where any thing ex- 
crementitious is Roden, | More. 


To ENA'BLE. v. a. from able.) To make 
able; to confer power. Spenſer. Rogers. 
To ENA'CT. D. 4. [ from a# 

1. To act; to perform; to effect, 

2. To eſtabliſh; to decree. 

3» To — by action. 2 


8 l 
ENA C TOR. ſ. [from ena&. 1 
1. One chat ſorms decrees, or eſtabliſhes laws. 
Acterbury. 
2. One who practiſes or performs any thing. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
ENA*'LLAGE. 5 [from the Greek Iva kAayne ] 
A figure in grammar, where there is a change 


either of a pronoun, as when a poſſeſſive is put 


for a relative, or when « one mood or tenſe of a 
verb is put for another. . 


To ENA'MBUSH.: v. a. ] To 
hide in ambuſh ; to ok 6 ro — inten- 
tion. Chapman. 


To ENA'MEL., v. 4. [from amel,} 
1. To inlay ; to variegate with colours. 
2. To lay _ RENE body fo as to vary it. 
g 0 


— 


: / FT 
* [ a 
— 8 a 


To ENA'MEL. +. 2. To practiſe the uſe of 
enamel. ; 
ENA'MEL. /. { from the verb.] 

1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with 
colours inlaid. © Fairfax. 
2+ The ſubſtance inlaid in other things. 
ENA'MELLER. /. [from enamel.] One that 
praQtiſes the art of enamelling. | 
To ENA'MOUR, v. @. { amour, French.] To 
inflame with love; to make fond. 


nation. | 
ENARTHRO'SIS. /. [i and ag8;or.] The in- 
ſertion of one bone into another to form a ʒoint. 

18 | Wijeman. 
ENATA'TION, ſ. [enato, Latin.} The act of 
ſwimmimg out. | 
ENA'UNTER. ad, An obſolete word explained 
by Spenſer himſelf to mean, left that. | 
To ENCA'GE. Vs As [from cage. ] To ſhut-as 


in a cage; to coop; to confi Denne. 
To ENCA'MP. Us Ne To pitch ro fit 
| down for a time in a march. Bacon. 


To ENCA Mp. v. 4. To form an army into a 
regular camp. 1 
ENCA'MPMENT. ſ. [from encamp. ] 
1. The. act of encamping or pitching tents. 
2. A camp; tents pitched in order. Gre. 
| To ENCA'VE. v. a. | from cawe.] To hide as 
in a cave. Shakeſpeare. 
ENCE'INTE. . Jones] Incloſure; ground 
incloſed with a fortification. 4 
To-ENCHA'FE. VU, as | efchauffer, French. ] To 
enrage ; to irritate ; to provoke, Shakeſpeare. 
To ENCHA'IN. v. 4. [enchainer, French. ] To 
faſten with a chain; to hold in chains; to 
To ENCHANT. v. a. | enchanter, French. ] 


1. To give efficacy to any thing by ſongs of 


ſorcery. | | Granville, 
2. To ſubdue by charms or ſpells. Sidney. 
3. To delight in a high degree. Pope. 


ENCHA'NTER. ſ. [enchanteur, French.] A 
magician ; a ſorcerer. Decay of Piety. 
ENCHA'NTINGLY. ad. [from encbunt.] 
Wich the force of enchantment. Shakeſpeare. 
ENCHA'NTMENT., 4 [ enchantement, Fr.] 
1. Magical charms ; ſpells ; incantation. XK. 

2. Irreſiſtible influence; overpowering delight. 


F Fo Es 
ENCHA'NTRESS. ſ. [enchantereſſe, French. ] 
1. A ſorcereſs; a woman verſed in magical 
arts, ; Tatler. 
2. A woman whoſe beauty or excellencies give 
irrefiſtible influence. 
Ty ENCHA'SE, v. a. [encbaſſer, French. ] 
1. To infix ; to incloſe in any body ſo as to 
be held faſt, but not concealed. Felton. 
2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. Dryden. 
ENCHE'ASON, /. [excheſen, old law, French. ] 
Cauſe; occaſion, - Spenſer. 


To ENCTRCLE. v. 4. [from dci. o ſur- 
round; to environ; to incloſe in a ring or 
circle, Pope. 


＋ 
ENCYRCLET. /. [from circle. JA cireleʒ a ring. 
5 | + eee 


| Dryden. a 
ENARRA'TION. /. [enarro, Latin. ] Expla- 


Thomſon. / 


E NC 

ENCLITICKS.f. ly Hα.] Particles which 
_ back the accent upon the foregoing ſyl- 

To ENCLO'SE., D. A, [enclos, French. ] 
1. To part from things or grounds common 


by a fence. Hayward. 
2. To environ; to encircle; to ſurround. 


P 
ENCLO'SER. /. [ from encloſe. ] 2 
1. One that encloſes, or ſeparates common fields 
into ſeveral diſtinct properties. Herbert. 
2. Any thing in which another is encloſed. 
ENCLO'SURE. 7 [from encleſe. 

1. The act of encloſing or environing any 
thing. | W. ins. 
2. The ſeparation of common grounds into 
diſtinct poſſeſſions. Hayward. 
3. Theappropriation of things common. Tay. 
4+ State of being ſhut up in any place. Burnet, 


ENCO'MIAST. ſ. [iyzaptaght;.] A panegy- 
riſt ; a proclaimer of praiſe; a praiſer. Locte. 
— — a, [xi In 
ENCOMuIA STICK. Panegyrical; lauda- 
tory z containing praiſe; beftowing praiſe. 
ENCO'MIUM. . [indy] Panegyrick; 
praiſe; elogy. Gov. of the Tongue. 
To ENCO'MPASS. wv. a. | from _— 
1. To encloſe; to encircle. bakeſpeares 
2+ To ſhut in; to ſurround 3; to environ. 
J» To go round any place. from 
ENCO'MPASSMENT. . encompa 
Circumlocution z 2 8 of — 1 
ENCORE. ad. [Fr.] Again; once more. P 
ENCO'UNTER. /. | encontre, French. ] 
Is Duel; ſingle fig t; conflict. D 
2. Battle; fight in which enemies ruſh 
againſt each other, Milton. 
3. Eager and warm converſation, either of 
love or anger. | Shakeſpeare. 
4+ Accidental congreſs; ſudden meeting, Pope. 
5. Act of accoſting. _ Shakeſpeare. 
6. Caſual incident; occaſion, Pope. 
To EN COUNTER. v. 4. {from the noun. 
1. To meet face to face. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To meet in a hoſtile manner; to ruſh 
againſt in conflict. | Knolles, 
3+ To meet with reciprocal kindneſs. $ 
4+ To attack; to meet in the front. 21 
5 To oppoſe z to oppugn. ale. 
To meet by accident. Shakeſpeare. 
To ENCO'UNTER. v. . | 7 a 
1. To ruſh together in a hoſtile manner; to 
conflict, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To engage; to fight. Knolles. 
3. To meet face to face. 
4. To come together by chance.“ 
ENCO'UN TERER. . from encounter, ] 
1. Opponent; antagoniſt; enemy. More, 
2+ One that loves to accoſt others. Sbaleſ. 
To ENCO'URAGE. v. 4. [encovrager, Fr.] 
1. To animate; to incite to any thing. Pſal. 
2. To give courage to; to ſupport the ſpirits; 
to embolden. ö X. Charles, 
3. 10 


. 


1 — — . —— 


enn be made. 


3 To raiſe confidence; to make confident. 


Locke. - 
' ENCOURAGEMENT. . [from encourage. 4 


1. Incitement to any action or practice; in- 
centive. 


2. Favour; countenance ; ſupport. Otevay. 


| ENCOURAGER: fe [from encourage. One 


that ſupplies incitements to any thing; a fa - 
vourer. Dryden. 


Fo ENCRO ACH. v. . [ accrecher, from crocs 
a hook, French. ] 


1. To make invaſions upon the right ef ane- - 
ther; to put a hook into another man's poſ- 


- ſeffions to draw them away. Spenſer. 
2. To advance gradually and by ſtealth upon 


that to which one has no right. © Herbert. 
ENCRO'ACHER. /. args m encroach. 

1. One who ſeizes poſſeſſion of another 

by gradual and ſilent means. Swift, 


2. One who makes ſlow and gradual advances 


beyond his rights. Dn Clari 


_  ENCRO'ACHMENT. J. [from eneroacb. 


1. An unlawful gathering -i in upon another 
man. Cowel. Milton. 
2. Advance into the territories or rights of 
another. Addiſon. 
To ENCU'MBER. v. a: {encombrer, French. 1] 
1. To clog; to load; to impede. 
2. To entangle; to embarraſs to obſtruct. 
3. To load with debts. 
ENCU'MBRANCE. ſ. [from encumber. 1 
1. Clog; load; impediment. Temple. 
2. Excreſcence; uſeleſs addition. Thcmon. 
3. Burthen upon an eſtate.  Ahliffe. 
ENCY'CLICAL. a. eee Circular 3 
ſent round through a large region. Stilling fleet. 


ENCYCLOPEDFA. 7 /. L xyxNownideca. ] 
 ENCYCLO'PEDY. 1 


The circle of ſciences ; 

the round of learning. Arbutbnot. 
ENCY'STED. a. Lab: 76. 1 Encloſed in a ve- 
ſicle or bag. 


END. ſ. [end, Saxon. ] 


1. The extremity of any thing materially 
extended. Locke. 


2. The laſt particle of any aſſignable dura- 


tion. Donne. 


3. The Wel en or ceſſation of any action. 

; | Geneſis. 

4. The concluſion or laſt part of any thing; 

2, the end of a chapter. 

| 2 Ultimate ſtate ; final doom. | 

The point beyond which no progreſſion 

| Pſalms. 

7. Final determination; concluſion of debate” 

or deliberation.. | 

8. Death; fate; deceaſe, Wotton. Roſcommbn. 

9. Abolition; total loſs. Locke. 

10. Cauſe of death; deſtroyer. Shakeſpeare, 

11+ Conſequence ; event. | Shakeſpeare, 

12. Fragment ; broken piece. Shakeſpeare. 

13. Purpoſe; intention. Clarendon. 

14. Thing intended; final deſign. Sackling. 

15. An END. Erect: 28, his hair ſtands 


_ anend. 


16. Me an Ex p. commonly. Jhokepeares 


To END. wv. a. [from the 2 by 
6 


Philips.” 


Shakeſpeare. 


n 

1. To terminate} to conclude; to Knit, 

Kiulles, Smalridge. 

2. To deſtroy 3 to es death. ' Sbakeſs. 
To END. v. n. | , 

1. To come to an end; te be finiſhed. 


Fairfax. 
2. To terminate; to Gy wo wa to 
To ENDA'MAGE. v. 4. kann damage. 1 
. miſchief; to harm. 
To END ANGER. v. 3. [from danger.] 
1. To put into hazard; to bring ju il, 


Til vi fon 
2. To incur the danger of; to . 
Bacon. 
To ENDE'AR. v. a. [from dear. J To make 
dear; to make beloved. Wake. 


ENDE'ARMENT. /. {from endear. ] 
1. The cauſe of 3 means by which any 


thing i 18 endeared. Thomſon. 
2. The ſtate of being endeared; the ſtate of 
being loved. South. 


ENDEAVOUR, fe [dewvoir,' endevoir, Fr.] 
Labour directed to ſome-certain end. Tillotſon. 
To ENDE'AVOUR: v. #. To labour to a 
certain purpoſe. Pope. 
To. ENDE' AVOUR.. Ve 4. To attempt; to 
try. 5 Milton. 
ENDEAVOURER.' 'f [from endeawour. ] 
One who labours to a certain end. Rymer. 
ENDE'CAGON.. ſo f[iIizayor.]' A plain 
figure of eleven fides and angles. 
ENDE'MIAL. ) a. IV He.] Peculiar to a 
ENDEMIC. © country ; uſed of any diſ- 
ENDE'MICK. I eaſe that affects ſeveral peo- 
ple together in the ſame country, proceeding 
from ſome cauſe peculiar to the country 
where it reigns. 5 5 
To ENDE'NIZE. v». 4. [from denixen. 
x make free ; to enfranchiſe. . 
5 ö 1 
To — ka c _ [enditer, French. ]. 
1. To charge any man by a written Yccuſa- 
tion before a court of juſtice ; as, 8 Was 
endited for. felony. , 
2. To draw up; to compoſe ; to write, 
Waller. 
ENDI'CTMENT. ſ. [from endite.] A bill 
— — © et or declaration made in 
form of law, for the benefit of the common- 
E'NDIVE. . [endive, Fr. intybum, Latin. } 
An herb; ſuccory. Mortimer. 
ENDLESS. as [from end.] 
1. Without end; without concluſion or ter- 
mination. Pope. 
2. Iafinite in longitudinal extent“ Tillotſon. 
3+ Infinite in duration; perpetual. Hooker. 
4. Inceſſant; continual. Pope. 
E'NDLESSLY. ad. {from endleſt. ] 
1. Inceſſantly ; perpetually. Decay of Piety. 
2. Without termination of length. 
E'NDLESSNESS. J. [ from enadleſt.] g 
1. Perpetuity ; endleſs duration. 
jt The quality of being round without an 


Donne. : 


E'ND- 


BN E 
P'NDLONG. - . fend and ing, mA 


EN 9 end and meſt,], al, 


To NDO RSE. v. 4. 2 — „French. ! 
xs To, regiſter on the bac of x rg; 
ſuperſcribe. el. 
L. — is He hate. Men. 
ANT, I. from end,. 
2. A e 3 writing o che back. ' 
7 ENDO/ A *. 4 Findotare, Latin. ] 
1. To enrich with à portion. Exodus. 
2 To fopply wie any external goods. 
: * * 
J. To enrich with any excellence. Swi 
4 To be the fottune of any one. Shake 


-ENDO'WMENT. . [from endes. 


1. Wealth beftawed to any or. uſe. 
2. The beſtowing or aſſufing r dower ; 
"ating forth or 1 a ufficient partion. 


for tual maintenance. D * 
2 5 jp er 


To ENDU' E. Vs as finduo, Latin. 1 To ſupply 


with mental excellencies. ' Common * 
ENDURANCE. . [from endure. ] . 

1. Continuance ; lakingneſs. Temple. 

2. Delay; procraſtination. ' Shakeſpeare. 
To ENDU RR. v. a. 22 reach. 1 To 

dear ; to undergo; to fuſtaig 3 ta ſu Na. 
To ENDURE. v. . 

2. To laſt; to remain; to continue. / Locks. 
2. To htvoke; .to der; to admit. © Davies. 
ENDU'RER. "4 from endure. 
& One that n bear or 

. "Gontinver; 8a | 
E'NDWISB. ad. [end and _— Lieth; . 
rightly ; z on end, 
To ENECATE. v. 4. Leneco, Latin, 
kill ; to deſtroy. . 
E'NEMY, / 4 French.] 5 
1. A publick foe. Davies. 
2. A private opponent; an antagoniſt. 
3. Any one who regards another with male- 


penſer. 
' 


volence ; not a friend. | Shakeſpeare. 
4. One that diſlikes. | Prior. 
5. [In theology.] The fiend ; the devil. 

Common Proyer. 


ENERGE'TICK. a. [iigy vids. 
1. Forcible ; active; vigorous ; efficacious. 


2. Operative; active; working; not at reſt. 


ENERGY, , 18 
N . ev8þyEits 

1, Power not rat iA Bacon. 
2+ Force; efficacy ; influence. . Smalridge. 
3. Faculty; 3 operation. Bentley. 

4. Strength of ren! force of fignifica- 

* Roſcommon. 

To ENE'RVATE. v. 4. [tnervo, Latin.] To 

* weaken ; to deprive of force. acense. 


ENERVA'TION, ſ. [from enerwe.] 

1. The act of weakening ; ; emaſculation. . 
2. The ſtate of being weakened; . 
To ENERVB. v. 4. [enervo, Latin.] To 


A N 


3 break che force of, to cruſh. 
n erer v. e. [from PS J. | 
gra: 2: + (ou fey 7 


Ta E FE'OFF, ro amentum = 
101 To To i E b Gen ot — 
ns. 
ENFEOFEMENT. ren enfof.] - 
1. The a@ of enfeofhng. . 
2. The inſtrument or deed by which one is 
inveſted with poſſeſſions. 

D ER. 1%. 6 To bind in ſattets; 
: — enchaln. roch. 1 48 
ILA DE. — it 54 
Fo ENFILADE. * pl de the noun] Fo 

pierce in a right line. 


| To ENFYRE. v. Ro ing fre] To fire 3. to 


ſer on fire;. to ki 
To ENFORCE. V. 4. [eyfercrs French. 
1. To give ſtrength.60.3 ta drehen; o 
\ "a; ger be to ot 1 
2. Tom or gain y rce. . 
3 To put, in act by violence. ae. 
4. To igſtigate ; to en i . 
| oe f 
| 8. To urge with energy» ; Cla 
To compel 3 to conſtrain, 7; 
7. To 1415 with a charge. Shal cares 


ENFORCE. I. [from fire] pa; — 85 


enſer. 


" > ENFORCEDLY. ad. [from enfor By 
3 e violence ; not voluntarily ; got —_— 


ENFORCEMENT. . [from eaferce- | 
1. An act of violence; compulſion 


192 

2. Sanction ; that which gives force . 

Loc fo 

b Motive of beit; _ urgeat evidence. 
Prefling exi | Sha 2 

4 ing ex 4 eares 
ENFO/RCER. f [from enforce.] Commpeller 3 
one who effects by violence. Hammond. 
ENFO'ULDRED. 4. [from feugre, French. ] 
Mixed with lightning. Spenſer. 


To ENFRANCHISE. v. 4. from francbiſe· ] 
1. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. 
Davies. 
2. 'To ſet free from flavery Jemple. 
Hh Ta free or releaſe from 1 Sbaleſy. 
4. To deniſen; to endeniſen, Mat. 
N SEMENT. + {from an- 
cbiſe 


1. Inveſtiture of the privileges of a yer 
2. Releaſe from priſon or from ſaverx. 


EN RO ZEN. part. [from frosen ] Con- 
gealed with cold. - Spenſer. 


To ENOG AGE. uv. 4. [engager, Freneh.. | 


1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. 


| * Shakeſpeare. 
a. To impawn ; to ſtake. Hudibras. 
Wa 3. To 


| 


Id, = * y * 


— 1 5 — * 
= 
6 7 5 
© 


To enliſt 


Dn n y 235 e em 
' undertaking. : 


"> 


To ufite; to attach to : WEE t 
155 3 


5 6. To Induce z to ak pleaſing m means; 


Kan. 


3. T o, ſeize ts Sony 
9. To employ ; to bold i in 7000. Dryden. 


10. Lo encounter ; to ficht. 
7 ENGAGE, J. „ 
1. To conflict; . to fig ht. 


Pope. 


CLETET 


" Clarendone 


2. To —_ in ahy Ta, to enliſt in 


"ny pat . Dryden. 
EN AGEMENT: Fa [from engagement; F . 1 
. The act of 1 


gin ani or 
4 liable to. debt. . 5 


Obligation by contrack. 5 ' Atterbury. 
3. N to a party, or cauſe ; partiality. 


Swift. 

4. M e of the attention. - Rogers. 
5. Fight; conflict; battle. +. Dryden. 
© 6. Obligation; motive. | Hammond. 


To ENGA'OL. Ve a. [from ral. ]. 7 imp ri - 


ſon ; to confine. god ee 
To ENGA'RRISON., v. . To protect by a 
Heel. 


' garriſon. 
To ENGE/NDER. v. a. e [engender French. ] 
15 3 To deget between different ſexes. Sidney. 


& produce; to form. Sbateſp. Davies. 


- To excite; to cauſe; to Fete, Addiſen. 

o bring fort. N 
To 0 Ed GENDER. v. n. To be cauſed; to be 
produced: Dryden. 


ENGINE: Ni [engin, French. * 
. Any mechanical n in which 
various movements and parts concur to one 


2. A military machine. Fab} ax. 
3. Any Inftrument, © Raleigh. 
4. Any 2 to PRs water upon 
burning houles, Dryden. 
— ay means uſed to an cg. Dua. 
gent for another. Daniel. 


ENGINE N. . [engthicur, French. ] 
"I One who manages engines. | 
2. One who directs the artillery of an army. 


ENGINERY. f [from engine. 1 
1. The act of managing artillery, Milton. 
2. Engines of war; axtillery. Milton. 
To ENG] RD. v. a. Lom gird. » by "Fo encir- 


VERMA: — ENIGMA' TICAL. 4. [ from enigna.] 


cle; to ſurround. Shakeſpeare. 
E'NGLE. FOX A gull; a put; a bubble. Shak. 
ENGLISH. a. [engler, Saxon.] Belonging 

to England. hakeſpeare. 

7 ENGLISH. v. a. To tranftate'into Eng- 

_- lit Brown. 


To ENGLU'F. v. a. Lenken, French. 
1. To ſwallow up. Shakeſ are. 
2. To glut; to pam * Aſcham. 
To ENGORE. 2. 4. from gere. 4 To 1 
to prick. | Spenſer. 
To ENGORGE, Ve a. (9; george, F * To 


we 14 


* 


0 To 


EN 


ſwallow z. to devour 3 

* 1 Us n. o feed -with Eagerneſs 

* 1 Das 1 Miliong 

CK a . . pa Ton: n 1 
To1rindent in curve lines, J CU 


* 77 ENGR A IN. =. . [from grain. ]. To dic 


% 


deep; to die in grain. 1d 1 Spenſer. 
GRA'PPLE..wv. n. {from. le. I To 
cloſe with; to e. with hold on each 
other. Daniel. 
To ENGRA'SP. v. 4. [from gralps Þ . To 
ſeize; to hold ſaſt in the hand.. Spthiſers 


70 ENGRA'VE. ,v, 4. preter, crigrawed ; part. 
paſſ. engraved or engraurn · [engrawer, Fr.] 
1. To picture by inciſions 1 in any matter. 


*1 P Co 
2. ''To mark od or tone. 5 8 2 
5 To impreſs deeply; to imprint. 


] Locke. 
From grave. | To bury; to inter. Sper/. 
ENG AVER. /; k . 

In ſtone or othe h — 


{from engrave.] A cutter 
To ENGRIEVE. - Us 4. To pain; z to vexs 


* ds * * 11580 


11 . 


To ENGRO SS. v. a. Mrs F euch. . 
1. To chicken ; to.r thick. ptnſcr. 
2. Jo ineteaſe in bulk. Motto. 


3. To fatten; to plump vp · Sbateſpeare. 
4. To ſeize in the groſs, Shakeſpeare. 
5 To purchaſe the whole of any commodity 
5 the lake of * it at a high e | 
881 py in a large hand. mo 
2088 ER. J. [from en roſe] He t 
' purchaſes large quantities of apy commodity, 
to ſell i it at a high price. Locle. 
ENGRO SSMENT. 1. [from engroſs.] Ap- 
3 of an! in the groſs; exorbi- 
tant ac uiſition | \; +, Swift. 
To ENG ARB. v. . [from guards]: To 
protect; to defend. „ Sbaleſ 7 
To ENHA' NCE. Vs d. en bau 'ry French. 


1. To lift up; to raiſe on high. 1 
2. To raiſe; to advance in price. Lacke. 
4 Fo raiſe in eſteem. 21 + Atterbury. 
4. To aggravate... V. ed. 


NHANG ABT. . 3 enhajice. I. 

1. Augmentation of. v Bacon. 
2. Aggravation of ill. Gow, of the Torgue. 

ENT'GMA. /. [nigma, Latin, ] A riddicz an 


obſcure queſtion ; a poſition expreſſed in re- 
mote and ambiguous terms. Pepe. 


BE Obſcure; 5 ambiguouſly, or-darkly expreſſed.· 

Beroun. 

11 "Cloudy ; 5 obſcurely, conceived. or appre- 
ed. 


Hammond. 


2810 A'TICALLY. gd. from enigma.] In. 


a ſegſe different from that which the words in 
their familiar acce tation imply. .. Brown. 
ENI/GMATIST. [from enigma. ] One 
© Who deals in © obſcure and ambiguous matters. 
Addiſon. 
To EN o. v. 4. [erjuirdres, French. ] To 
direct; to order; to preſcribe. . Tillotſons 
EN] GINER. od: One who gives injunctions. 
EN | Jo T.. J. [from en join. 
9585 command. Broome. 


To ENJOY. V9 4. Lig, enieuir, rech. 


Direc- 


, 
* 


« To 


sorge. 4 Speniſers 


„ # 
3 


42 


£2 


7 


E N N 


1. To ſeel ot perceive. with pleaſure. © Audiſ. 
2. To ohtain poſſeſſion or fruition of. Milton. 
3. To l to gladden 3 to exhilarate. 

f — More. 

To 12 2 28 n . 10 live in happineſs.” Mil. 

One that has fruition. -. © 
NS Ir. . Happineſs; fruition Tiller, 
ANJOVMENT. v. a«{from kindle. }  --: - 

þ no To ſet on fire; to-inflame. | Shake eare. 
2. To rouſe paſſions. 4 . Shakoſpears. 

3. To ineite to any act or hope. 1 

To ENLA RGE. v. n. [enlargir, French. 
1. To make greater in quantity or recite... 


Pope. 

Ry To inereaſe in magnitude.” + » ''Lothe, 
3. To increaſe by repreſentation. .- 

4. To dilate; to expand. 2 Corfucblatel 


5 · To ſet free from limitation. Shakeſpeare. 
b. To extend to more purpoſes or uſes. 
7. To amplify ; to aggrandize, 

8. To releaſe from confinement. 
9+ To diffuſe in eloquence. 


$ "Loc Res 
babeſp. 
Clarendon. 


To ENLARGE. Vs Ale To expatiate; do ſpeak 2 


in many words, Sun 
ENLA'RGEMENT. . [from enlar ee] 
1. Increaſe'; augmentation ;» farther exten- 
. fion; Hayward. 
2. Releaſe from conſidement. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. Magnifying repreſentation. Rope. 
4. Txpatiating ſpeech; copious diſcourſe. 


arendon. 
ENLA'RGER. from enlarge. ] - Amplifier. 
To ENLI 'GHT.. Us; d. {from 44 ebt«] 'To ithu - 
minate; to.ſupply with light. Pope. 
Js ENLITOGHTEN. v. 2. from lights] © | 
1. To illuminaze 3 Wn -lypply . light. 
.\ Hooker. 
2. To inſtru; to Furniſh with increaſe of 
| knowledge. Rogers. 
3. To cheer; to Abi to gladden. 2 
4. To ſupply with ſiggt. den. 
ENLYGHTENER.. /. 
1. Iluminator z one iber. 
2. Inſtructor . 6 
Te ENLYNK. v. 4. [from . J. To chain 
to; to bind. . 
7⁰ ENLIVEN. v. a. [from life, live. I 
1. To make quick; l alive; do ani- 
mate. | 
2. To . vigorous or active. 
3. To make ſprightly or vivacious. 
- 4+ To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 
ENLYVENER. J. That which animates; 8 
which invigorates. * 
To ENLU'MINE«» Ve As [enluminer, Fr. 
illumipe; to illuminate. 2 Lbs 
ENMIT v. fe [from enemy. ] 
1. Unfriendiy diſpoſition; malevolence; aver- 
ſion. e "i'r Locke, 
2. Contrariety of intereſts or inclinations. 
Milton. 
3. State of, oppoſition. Jants. 
4+ Malice; miſchievous attempts. Atterbury. 


gives light. 


- Swift 


259 ENMA' RBL E. v. 3. {from marble.}. To 


turn to marble. | Spenſer. 
To. ENME'SH, v. 2. * [from meſh.) To get; 


from en; gbren. Le 


Hooker. 


«a 


ENR 
2212 p12. 1 hes 4 


to Intangl ee: 


E NNEAGON. and 2. e 
of nine axle — 27 [Frag an ih 


ENNEA'TICAL. a; T Eura = | 


ate every ninth day of a ſickneſs; 
-. tical years, every ninth year of one's 
7 EGO BTE. . 4. [ennpblir, Prench. 
1. To raiſe from Derr to nobinty. 
"1, * © © = Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ae wo' e Padres to 
«raiſe < 


3. To aw to N Waller. 
4. To make famous or iar. Bacon. 
ENNO'BLEMENT. : . {from enneble. 
1. The ack of raiſing to the rank of nobility. | 
2. Exaltation; elevation; dignity, Clanville. 
ENODA“TION. . iT entlatio, Latin <A > 
1. The act of untying a not. 
2. Solution of a difficulty. 02 g 
ENO RMͤIT V. /. [from enormous. r — 


Is Deviation tram rule; irregularity. ” 

52. Deviation from” righe;' Ys cor- 
ruption. 5 . Hooker. 
3 Atrocious crifds'y' mg * 

ENO 


enn. 


RMObs. a. [erormtr, Latin 2 3 
1. Irregular ; out of rule. Newton. 
2. Ditordered 3 confuſed... | © Shakeſpeare; 


3. Wicked beyond the common, meaſure, ... 
2 ec ain in bulk: the common meaſures. 


Pope. 
ENORM OSL x. ad. {from « enormous, 72 
vond meaſur eee. ward, 
ENO RMOUSNESS. 1. ſmmexſinle wick - 


edneſs. | of Plety. 
ENO'UGH. a. krendh, Saxon. 1 ing in a 

futficient meaſute; ſuch as may fatisfy. Locke. 
ENO'UGH. /. 


1. Something ſufficient i in greatneſs or excel- 
. lence. 


Temple. 


6 Bo Somethiag equal to a mag power? or fa- 


. eulties, 1  Bacen, 


ENO'UGH. ad. ID "I, 

1. In-a ſufficient degree; in a degree that 

.- gives ſatisfaction. 

2. It notes i ſlight augmentation of the po- 

. fitive degree; as, I am ready enough to quar- 

rel; that is, J am rather quarrelſome than 

. peaceable./ 

3. 8 noting fulneſs or ſatiety. 
Shakeſpeare. 


ENO W. The plural of gb. A ſuffeient 


number. 
EN PASS ANA. ad. 
To ENRA' GE. Us ds 


Hooker. 
French. ] By the _ 


enrager, F A N 
irritate; to make furious. 


To EN RANGE. v. 4. | from range. Y To — | 


. regularly ; to put in order. 


Spenſer. 


To ENRA'NK. Vs Ads from rant. 1 To place % 
h 


in orderly ranks, akeſpeare. 

To ENRA'PT, v. a. [from rapt.] To throw 

into an extaſy ; to tranſport with enthuſiaſm, 

Shakeſpeare. 

To ENRA'PTURE. v a. [from pn, To 
tranſport with pleaſure. 


To! ENRA'VISH.. v. 4. {from reviſh.} To [ 


throw into extaſy. 


Spenſr. 
Nun 2 i, 


ENRA'- 


Sdutb. 5 


Swift. 


Addi . 


E;N'S 
ENRA'VISHMENT. [/. [from $4] Bx- 
i of deli 6 | 

5 5 — 1 
* Teste wealthy; . make ulent. 

5 f ” * 4 amuel. 
3. To flow: 6 ſupply 2 I 
thing def 
85 [rom « enrich 28 ; 


me Aygmen f. 
2. Artern, benen by addition. 


Baron. 
2 ren Vs, 4 To aum with longi- 


Prot berances or ri 
NG. Us Gs Bun wp — 


TUu » i Shakdef; e. 
5 RES Vs 4. e 


Denne. 
To ENRO BE. v. a „Bam J To dreſs; 
to clothes peare. 


To ENROL. v. 4. [exraller, Tile ] 


4. To inſert j in 4 roll O regiſter. Spratt. 


d recotd ; to leave in writing. Milton. 
=p , To involve; to inwrap. —_—_— * 
ENRYY LLER. * He that eqrols 3; he chat a 


iſters. 
ENRO'LMENT. J. [from ente] Regzitter; 
K tn dick an thing is recorded. Davies. 
To E O'OT. Vs Co. To fix. by eter 
bake Are. 
N. ENRO'UND, v. #+ [from rund.] 
Ed. F to 3 to en ee. 


1 Any or exiſtence. 

FILES, Some things that ate 
* ded to- contain all the qualities of the 

| eat in a little room. . 
ENSRAMPLE. 15 io, Italian, U Exem- 
nh pattern; ſubje imitation. Sanderſ6n. 
SAMPLE. v. 4. [from the'noun.] To 
1 to give as A copy. er. 
Yo ENSANGUINE. wv. 8. angelt, Latin 
To ſmear with gore; to ſuffuſe with blood. 
N 4 14001 Mien. 
Te. ENSCHE'DULE. . 2. To infert in a 
ſchedule or writing.  Shakeſpenre. 
To r v. 4. To * with a 

ak 


To Burn. v. Go [from feam.] To "24 


up 3. t9 \incloſe by a ſeam. Camden. 
To ENSE 'AR. Us d. [from eur. To caute- 
riſe ; to ſtanch or ſtop with fire. Shake 


To . v. u. from eld. To . 


Sab ſprgre. 

75 1 SHRINE. v. & To incloſe in a cheſt 
or cabinet; to preſerve as a thing ſacred. 
Tate. 


EN STORM. a. [enfifermis, Latin.] Having 


the ſhape of a ſword. 
ENSIGN. f. {enſcigne, French.) 


"ie es Rented of 6 mens Dink. 


2. Any fignal to aſſemble. Iſaiab. 


3. Badge; mark of diſtinction. FVuller. 


4. The officer of foot who carries the flag. 


E'NSIGNBEARER. J. Ee that the 


flag. .* Sidney. 


ENT 
D ENSLAVE. ©. 8. Ffrem 
1, To reduce 
n "Milton 
2. o make over to another as * 1 
8 octe. 
ENSLA'VEMENT: bm enſteve. The 
ſtate of ſervitude Le * 
ENSLAVER. þ da Hflawe.} He that re- 
. duces others. to fervitube; \ Swift, 


Se N v. 4. [enſuivre, Fr. To follow ; 
Common Proyers Davies. 
70 7 E SUE. O. N. 


1. To follow as 4 conte quenee td premiſes. 
Hecker, 
| 2>iTo ſucceed i in a traſh of events, or courſe 

of time. '-Sukeſpeare. 
ENSURANCE, * og ufs 

1. Exemption hazard, obtained by the 
payment of a certain” ſus. . 

2. The ſum paid for ſecùrity. 

ENSUR ANCER. ' . Cm 8 -] He 
who undertakes to exempt from har ard · Dry. 
Te ENSURE. v. 4. from ſure.] 
2. To aſcertain; to make eertam; to ſecure. 
Swift, 
. 2. To exempt any thing from hazard by pay - 
ing a certain ſum, on condition of being re- 
_ imborſed for miſcarriage. 
- 3+. To promiſe reimburſement of any miſ- 
varriage for a certain reward ſtipulated. 
5 | L' Eftrange. 
NSU RRR. 1. (een enſure.] One who 
mates contracts ef enſurance, 
ENT ABI. AT UR. ffs J. {from table] 8 
ENTA'BLEMENT. 

architrave, Friſe, and 1 —— of a bi 
WT AI. . [from the Fr. entaillę, cut. y: 

1+ The eſtate entailed or ſettled, - with regard 

to the rule of its deſcent, 

2. The rule of Wſcrnt ' Tetvled For any eſtate. 

3. Eagraver's work ; inlay.” Spenſer, 


1 To ENTAIL WW, 4. taitter; ts, cut, French. 


- To ſettle the defeent of any eſtate fb _ 
cannot be, b _ ſubſequent poſſeſſor, be- 
—_— at plen e Dryden. 
2. To - fix — upon any perſon or 
thing. Tillotſon. 
3. To cut. * S pen ſer. 


To ETA Nix. v. a. [from + tame. 3 tame; 
to tub) jugate. bake 
To ENTANGLE. Ys Os 


eaſily extricsdle. 
2. To loſe in multiplied involutions. 
3. To twift, vr confuſe. ; 
4+ To inyolve in difficulties 3 to perplex. 
"Clarendon. 
To punrle; to bewilder. Hayward. 
* 3 enſnare by de . Sl 
Matrbew. 
Je — diſtract with variety of cares. Timothy. 
To multiply the intricacies or difficulties 
of a work. Sbateſpeare. 
ENTA'NGLEMENT.-f from entangie. ] 
Eat of any thing inerten or adhe- 


4 . Glariwille. F 


2. Per- 


1. To inwrap or enfhate” „ 


ee Preplexityz puzzle. Mor 
ENTANGLER. 7. ebe 


To ENTER. VU, As [ere er, French. ] 


1. To ge ot come into any place. lex 


- ciety» Lor ke. 

3. To introduce or admit into any counſel. 

N Shakeſpeare, 

4. To ſet down in writing. ruunt. 
To ENTIRE Vs N. ; 

1. To come in; to go in. es. 

2. LV penetrate meatully 3 to make . wg 

tual entrance. Addiſon. 

- 4 To engage in. " Tattler. 


4+ To he initiated in. * Addiſon. 
ENTERDE'AL. /. [entre and deal.] Recipro- 
- cal rranſaQtions. Finbbard's Tale. 
ENTERING. /; Entrance; paſſage into a place, 


Ja. tb. 
To ENTERLA'CE. v. 4. [entrel>ffer, Fr.] To 
intermix ; to interweave. Sidney. 


ENTERO'CELF. 7. [enterocele, Lat.] A rup- 
ture from the bowels preſſing through the pe- 
ritomeum, ſo as to fol down into the ——— 


ENTERO “LOG. 7. bade and X0y0;. ] 1. 
anatömical account o 
parts. 

ENTERO'MPHALOS. J. [lego 2nd Ia 
Af umbflic ed or navel ru 

ENTERPA'RLANCE. ,. [entre and parler, 


French. ] Partey ; mutual talk; conference. 
To ENTI CE. v. a. To allure; to attract; to 


Hayward. 

ENTERPLEADER. . [entre and plead. ] The 
diſcuffing of a point incidentally falling out, 
before the principal cauſe can take end. Cowel. 
E'NTERPRISE. ſ. [enterpriſe, French. ] An 
undertaking of hazard; an arduous attempt. 


Dryden. ; 


To ENTERPRISE. v. a. [from the noun: ] 
1+ To undertake; to attempt; to effay. Temp. 
2. To receive; to entertain. Spenſer.” 
E'NTERPRISER. ſ. [from-enterpriſe.] A man 
of enterpriſe; one who undertakes great things. 
' Hayward. 


To ENTERTA'IN. v. a. [ertretenir, French. ]. 


1. To converfe with; to talk with. Lstte, 
* To treat at the table. Addiſen. 
3. To receive höotpicabiy. Hebre tos. 
4. K. in one's ſervice, or pay. Sbatcſp. 
foſter in the mind. Der. of Picty. 
Fa To pleafe ; to amuſe ; do vert. Add:fon. 
7. To admit with Lativfa tion. ' Locke. 
ENTERTAINER. . [from entertain. ] 
1. He that keeps others in his ſetvice. Bacon. 
2. He that treats others at his table. Smalridge. 
3. Et that pleaſes, diverts, or amuſes.' 
ENTERTAINMENT. . {from entertain. ] 
1. Converſation. 
| fo Treatment at the table; conyivial provi- 


aller. 

3. Hoſpitable reception.” 
i Rereptjon ; anon, 1 
+ The ſtate of — in pay, as ſoldiers or 
fervancs, 5 e. 


the bo wels and imternal D 


ENF 
6. Payment of ſolfers or fervaits, © Davier. | 
q "Amuſement ; diverſion. Templi. 
Dramatick performance ; the lower comedy. 


ENTER TISSUFD. a. [etre and fine.] in: 
2. To initiate in a duffneſe, method, or o— 


terwoven or intermixed with various —_ 
or ſubſtances. Shak 

To ENTHRO'NE. v. a. {from rhrone. 

1. To place on a regal ſeat. * Shakeſpeare. 

2. To inveft with ſovereign authority. Ayl. 
ENTAVU'SIASM. / ger 

1. A vain belief of private 3 a vain 
confidence of divine favour. Locke. 
2. Heat of imagination; violence of paſſion. 
3. Elevation of fancy; exaltation of ideas. 


Dryden, 

ENTHU'SIAST: . fg .] 
1. One who vainly imagines a private reve- 
lation; who has a vain confidence of his in- 


tercourſe with God. * 1" Ts, 
2. One of a hoti imagination, or violent paſ- 
ſions. Pope. 
3. One of elevated fancy, or exalred ideas. 
© Dryden. 
ENTHUSIASTIC AL. [ 170 ; 
ENTHUSIA'STICK. | © Lie. 
"oy Perſuaded of ſorne communication with the 


eity- Calamy. 
2. Vehemently hot in any tauſe. 114 
+ Elevated in fancy; exalted in ideas. Burn. 
ENTHYME ME. f. Ii] An argu- 
ment conſiſting only of an antecedent and con- 
uential propoſition. Brown. 


draw by blandiſhment or hopes. A bam. 
ENTICEMENT. J. [from entice. ] 

1. The act or practice of aliuring to ill. Mook, 

2. The means by which one is allored to ill; 
allurement. Ta er 
ENTICER. J. [frotn entice, ] One that 

to Al. 
ENTYCINGLY. 'ad. [from entice. ] Chana. 

ingly ; in-a winning manner. 


ENT RTV. I. [entiert?, French. I 7 uil. 


Bacon. 

EN TT Rr. a. [entier, French. ] 
I» Whole ; undivided. - "RR 
2. Unbroken; complete in its parts. een 
3. Full; complete; compriſing all requiſites 


in irfetf. * Hooker Shakeſpeave. 
4 Sincere; * | Bacon. 
| Firm; 3 fue tid's fixes: : Prisr. a 


I Uhmingled; unallayed. Milton. 
- Honeſt ; firmly adherent; faithful. Clar. 
In fall firength 3 with Vigour unabated, 


ENTIRELY. ad. [from entire. | 
1. In the whole; without diviſion. Rateigh. 
; 2. Completely ; 5 fully. Miltan. 
. With firm adherence ; faithfully. Spenſer, 
ENTTRENESS. / (from entire, ] 


Spenſer. ; 


1. Totality; 'completeneſs ; ; fulneſs. Boyle. 


2. Honeſty ; integrity. 
To EN'TI'T LE. v. 4. n French. ] 
1. To grace or dignity with a title or honour. 
"idle appellation. 
- 2. To 


Lo 


— 
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2. To give a title or diſcriminative appella- 
tion. Hooker. 
3. To ſuperſcribe « or prefix as title. Locke. 
4. To give a claim to any thing. Rogers. 


5. To grant any thing. as claimed by a title. 


| Locke. 
ENTITY. + 4 [entitas, low Latin] | 
1. Something which really is; a real being. 


Craſha Ws 


2. A particular ſpecies of being. Bacon. 


To ENT OIL. v. 4. [from teil.] To enſnare; 


to entangle; to bring into toils or nets. Bacon. 


To ENTO'MB. v. 4. [from tomb. ] To put in- 
to a tomb. Denham. 
E'NTRAILS. /. without a ſingular. u, 
French. ] 
1. The inteſtines; the bowels; the guts 
Ben Jonſon. 
+ hs The internal parts; receſs ; caverns. Locke. 
7 ENTRA'IL. v. 4. To mingle; ; to inter- 
weaves | Spenſer, 
gt . [entrans, French. ] 
The power of entering into a place. Shak, 
Sag The act of entering. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The paſſage by which a place is entered; 
avenue. Walton. 
4+ Initiation; commencement. Locke. 
Intellectual ingreſs; knowledge. Bacen. 
+: The act of taking poſſeſſion of an office or 
dignity. Hlayrvard. 
© _ 7. The beginning of any thing. © Hakewi/l. 
To ENTRANCE. v. a. [from trancee] 
1. To put into a trance; to withdraw the ſoul 
© whoily to other regions. | 
2. To put into an ecſtacy. Mi lon. 
To ENTRA' P. V. As [from trap ] vp 
1. To enſnare; to catch in a yy Spenſer. 
2. To involve unexpetedly in difficulties. 
| has 2-4 
3. To take advantage of. 
To ENTRE'AT. VU, ts» [ rraiter, French. . 
1. To petition; to ſolicit; to importune. 
Genęſis. 
. To prevail upon by ſolicitation. - Rogers. 
Io treat or uſe well or ill. " Prior- 
wi To entertain; to amuſe. Shakeſpeare, 
- To entertain; to receive. e 
A ENTRE AT. v. n. x 
+. To offer a treaty or compact. Nac. 
1 4 To treat; to diſcourſe. ' Hakewill. 
3. To make a petition. | Shakeſpeare. 
ENTRE'ATANCE, hr Petition 3 55 3 ; 


ſolicitation. Fair fax. 
ENTREATY: . from e Petition; 
_proyer; e bakeſpeare. 


_ ENTREME'TS. jo TFrench.] Small plates fer 
between the main, diſhes. _ Mortimer. 
ENTRY. 1. 5 tree, French. ; 8 th 
1. The paſſage by which any one enters a 
"houſe, > , Bacon. 
2. The act of entrance; ingreſs. Addiſon. 
3. The act of taking poſſeſſion of any eſtate. 
4. The act of regiſtering or ſetting down in 


writing. Bacon. 


.5+ The act of entring publ: ickly into any city. 
A. Age 


IE NN V 
To ne U'BILATE. v, _ le and nab ile, Lat.] 
o clear from 
10 2 ENU CLEATE. . a. [enucles, Latin. To 

ſolve ; to clear. 15 
To» EN VE. LOP. v. 4. [onvelaer, F reach. 
1. To inwrap ; to cover. 

2. To hide; to ſurround. Phillips. 
. To line; to cover on the inſide. Spenſer. 
ENVELO'PE. ſ. [F rench. ] A Wrapper ; an 
outward caſe. Swift, 
To ENVE'/NOM. v. a. [from Venom. ] 

1. To taint with, poiſon; to poiſon. Milton. 


5 To make odious. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To enrage. Dryden. 
ENVIABLRk. a. [from ene] Deſerving envy. 
|, Carew, 


E'NVIER. /. [from envy. 1 One that envies 
another; maligner. Clarendon. 
E'NVIOUS. . [from envy. ] Infected with 


envy. Proverbs. . 


E'N VIOUSLY. ad. [from envicus. ] With en- 
vy; with malignity; with ill will. D. Pe. 
T. ENVIRON. v. a. [environer, French. 
1. To ſurround ; to encompaſe; ; to encircle. 
Nuolles. 
2. To involve; to a. Donne. 
3. To ſurround in a hoſtile manner; to be- 
- ſiege; to hem in. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To incloſe; to inveſt. Cleaveland. 
ENVIRON S. J. [environs Fx, ] The neigh- 
bourhood, or neighbovring places round about 
the country. 
Tae ENU MERATE. v. 4. [enumero, Latin.] 
Io reckon' up fingly; J to count over diſtinctly. 
4 Wake. 
ENUMERA'TION. 1. [enumeratio, Lat.! The 
act of numbering or counting over. Spratt. 
To ENU'NCIATE. . 4. [cnungio, Latin. ] To 
declare; to proclaim. 
ENUNCIA'TION. / Texnncidtia; Latin Z 
1. Declaration; publick atteflation. Taylor. 


2. Intelligence; information. ale. 
ENU NCIATIVE. 4. [from qnunciater] De- 
clarative ; expreflive,- + | Ayliffe.' 


ENU'NCIATIVELY. ad. [from enunciative.] 
Declaratively. - 


. s i enveye, French. 1 A 
miniſter ſent, from one | power to 


3 war Denham. 
2. A publick ellos; in dignity below an 
3 5 8 

Ame meſſenger ches B lackmores 


Ti 0 ENVY, Vs ifs. EY French. | 
Ao Yo hate en hor excellence, gr ſucceſs. 


Collier. f 


2. To grieve at, apy qualities of excellence in 
2 * 8 Swi ts 


To grudge ; to impart unwillingly. Drya. 


To ENVY, Ws. #..Ta feel envy; to feel pain 


at the fight of excellence or felicity. *. 
ENVY. /. gear the verb.] 
1. Pain felt and malignity conceived 7 the 
fight of excellence or | happineſs, 
25 Rivalry ; competition. 
3. Malice; malignity...: . 
+ Publick odtum; ill repute. 


els 


"7, 


* 


my” 22 
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E PI 


To n. v. 4. from wheel} ro en- 


aſs ; to gncircle, * 


To ENWO'MB, v. 4. [from —_— J 


1. To make pregnant. Spenſer. 

; 2. To bury; . to hide. Denne. 

EO'LIPILE. . {hom Solus and pila, Latin. ] 
A hollow ball of metal with a long pipe: which 
ball, filled with water, and expoſed to the fire, 

ſends out as the water heats, at arne blaſts 
of cold wind through the pipe. 

EPA CT. J. [inaxT1.] A number, whereby we 
note the exceſs of the common ſolar year above 
the lunar, and thereby may find out the age of 
the moon every year. To find the epact, 


having the 2 * or golden number giyen, vou 


| have this rule: 
Divide by three ; for each one left add ten; 
Thirty reject: The prime makes epact᷑ then. 
EPAULMENT. ſ. [French, from epaule, a 
ſhoulder. ] ¶ In forti cation. A ſide work of 
earth. thrown up, or bags of earth, gabions, or 

of faſcines and earth. .. Harris. 
EPE'NTHESIS. / [iwip$$7ic-] The addition of 

a vowel or conſonant in the middle of a word. 

Harris. 

E'PHA, ſ. [Hebrew.] A. meaſure among the 

ews, containing fifteen ſolid inches. Ezekiel, 
EPHE'MERA. /. Li! 12 

1. A ſever that terminates in one day. 

2. Ax inſect that lives only one day. 
EPHE'MER AL. 2 4. Lienen. - Diurnal; 
EPHEME RICK. np wen and ending in 

a days Motton. 
EPHE'MERIS. fe Leu, 

1. A journal; an-accougt of aui tanks 

tions. 

2. An account of the daily motions and fitua- 

tions of the planets. © Dryden. 
EPHEMERIST. / [from epbemeris. ] One. 

who conſults the planets; one who ſtudies aſ- 


' trology« Horvel. 


EPHEMERON-WORM. hk A ſort of worm 


that lives but a day. Derbam. 


EFH OD. / [+8] A ſort of ornament worn 
by the Hebrew prieſts. Sandy. 
Epic. a. [epicus, Latin; is.] Applied to a 


poem, narrative; compriſing narrations, not 


acted, but rehearſed. It is uſyally ſuppoſed 
to be herojck. Dtyden. 


EPICEDIUM. /. [bruoiduge]. An elegyz a 


poem upon a funeral. Sandys. 


EPICURE. . [epicurens, Latin, ] A man given 
wholly to luxury, Locke. 
EPICURE'AN. J. One who holds the phyſiolo- 
gical principles of Epicurus. Locke, 
EPICURE'AN. 4. Luxurious; contributing to 
luxury. Shak ſpeart. 
E'PICURISM. J. [from epicure.] Luxury; 
ſenſual enjoyment ; groſs pleaſure. Cula 
EPICY'CLE. 1. Li. and xuxX®+.] A little 
circle whoſe centre is in the circumference of 


a greater; or a ſmall orb, which, being fixed 


In the deferent of a planet, i is Carried along with 
its motion; and yet, with its own peculiar 
| Motion, carries the body of the planet faſtened 


to it round about its proper centre. Harris. 


« % T 
. p - . 
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EPICY'CLOID. f. [irimxuxncaidnc.] A curve 
generated by the revolution of the periphery 


of a circle along the convex or concave ou of 
another circle, 


PIDE MICAL. "4 , 
PIDE'MICK : | 1 a and d. ] 
1. That which falls at once upon great num- 
bers of people, as a plague, FCraunt- 
2. Generally prevailing 3 ; ed great num- 
9. ; Scut b. 
3. General; univerſal. Cleaveland. 
EPIDE'RMIS. fe [indeguaice] The ſcarf- cin 
of a man's body. 


E/PIGRAM: J. [rpigramma, Latin. ] A hort 


poem terminating in a 288 Peacbam. 

EPIGRAMMA'TICAL. - | epigrammati- 
EPIGRAMMA'TICK. ** Latin. } 

1. Dealing in GY writing epigrams. 

* ; Camden. 

_ Suitable to epigramsz belonging to epi- 

f diſen. 


EPIGRA'MMATIST. pA [ from epigram. 2 
who writes or deals in epigrams. 
EPUGRAPHE. ſ. [i.] An rſt 


EPILEPSV. J. Ii. Any convulſion, or 


convulſive motion of the whole body, or of ita 

parts, with loſs of ſenſe, eyer. 

nnn a. [from epilepſye] Conwulled. 
Arbuthnot 


E'PILOGUE. . be Latin. ] The poem 
or ſpeech at the end of a play. Dryden.. 


EPINY'CTIS. 4 Lira ris.] A ſore at the 
corner of the 


EPI'PHANY. . e A church * — | 


celebrated on the twelfth day after Chriſtmas,. 
in commemoration of our Saviour's being 

magifeſted to the world, by the appearance off 
. 4 miraculous ſtar. . 

EPIPHONE NA. 7. [imroobujne. J An 0 
. mation; a concluſive; ſentenee not cloſely 
connected with the words foregoing. Swift. 

EPIPHY LLOSPE RMO US. . from zal, — 9 
dev, and oTiguas ] It is applied to plants that 
bear their ſeed an the back part of their leaves, 
being the ſame with capillaries. Harris. 

EPIPHY'SIS. . [inipuris ] Accretionz the 

parts added by accretion. . Quincy. Wiſeman. 

EPFPLOCE. /. eee, A figure of rhe- 
torick, by which one aggtavation, or ſtriking 
circumſtance, is added in n gradation to ano- 


2 


ther 
EPI'SCOPACY, Se [epiſeigatas, Latin. The. 
government of biſhops, eſtabliſhed the 


apoſtles. 11 12 Clarendon. + 
EPTSCOPAL. 2. from leren Latin. ] 2 

1. Belonging to a biſhop- : Ropers. 

2. Veſtedina biſhop, Hocker. 


3 he (-Piſcepatur, Lat] A bi- 
Opric 0 
E'PISODE. ſ. [inivadn.] An incidental narra- 
tive, or digreſſion in a poem, ſeparable from 
the main ſubject. Aadiſin. 
EPISO'DICAL. 2 a. [from epiſode. ] Contained 
FEPISO DICK. in an epiſode. n 
EbISPA STICK. a. Und ad de.] 
1. Drawing. 


Zo Blier. 


as E * * 


2. Miſtering. 3 8 


EPFSTLE. > 7 EY 14 lune . Dryden. 


EPISTOLARY. 2. [from ei,!!! 
1. Relating to letters; ſuitable to letters. 
2. Tranſacted by letters. Aadiſon. 
EPTSTLER. 7. kom rom fle A ſcribbler of 


letters 
EVFAPH. + lr eee ] An inſcription 8 
on at 
EPITHALA'MIUM. J [in diefe. 1 
tial ſong; a compliment upon marriage. Sand. 
HRM. 7. Levibr gs 1 A liquid medica- 


ment externally applied. | Brown. 
EPITHET. J. Lia. An adjeRtive denat- 
ing any quality. good or bad. Swift. 


EPI'FOME. . he gs Amn ab- 
dreviature. 
To EPTTOM EB. v. a. [from epitrme.} | 
1. To abltract; to contract ind a narrow 
» fpace. ; Donne. 
2. To Jiminifh ; to ae © Adddifon. 
- EPU'T. QMISER. 3 'þ __ 2 
EPFTOMIST. abſtra 


EPOCH. * LN. "| The time at which 


EPOYCHA. F 2 new computation. is begun; 
the time from which dates are numbered. Sourh. 
EPODE. fc oat ap r n 

and. antiſtro 
EPOPEE. 1. [inonel=.] An epick or herolck 
Dryden. 


EPULA'TION. þ 1. lla, Latin. Banquet ＋ 


EPULO'TICK. /. lire. —— E 


__ , medicament. - Wiſeman. 
EQUABILITY. 1. {from « equable.] Equality'to 


ittelf; evenneſs; — R 


KQUABLE.. Qs - f.aquabilis, Latin. } —— 


itſelf; even; uniform. 


OUABLV. 4% {from equoble, } Vnifortaly ; 


27 ö 


E Au 


2. The ſame degree abet. ' Miiltcws 
2. Evenneſs ; uniformity ; 
1. In tlie ſame egree with other; Rogers. 
, 2s Evenly ; ; Any ap 3 uniformly. Locke, 
3. Impartially. Shokeſpeare. 
E 9 as from equus and angulus, 
Conſiſti of equal angles. - 


by EQUA? WW MITY. . 2 wanimitas, Lat. Even- 


neſs of mind, neither cated nor _ 
J Even j 


-EQU A'NIMOUS. as [<quanimis, 


not dejected. 

EQUATION / Iæguore, Latin. ] The inveſ. 
tigation of a mean proportion collected from 
tde extremitjes of excets and defect. Holder. 


Ee UA'TION. [In algebra, An expreſſion of 
quantity in two terms, but 
of equal value. 


EQUA'FION. EIn 9 The difcrence 
ues 15 market by the ſun's apparent 
motion, and that meaſured by its real motion. 
k GATOR. /. [ @quator, Latin. ] A great 
circle, whoſe poles cw the poles of the world. 
It divides the globe inte two equal parte, the 
northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. Harris. 
IQUATORIAL. a. {from equator.) Pertain- 
ing to the equator. Chey re. 
3 v. ſe Lecurie, Dutch. ] Maſter o the 
or 
* STRIAN. 4. 145 Aris, Latin. ] 


ppearing on hor 4 ene. 
Pas Skilled in horſemanſh 5 


Belonging to the — nk | in Rome. 
U . 
. — 2 3 a. [ eguus and crus Lat.] 
1. Having the legs of an equal length. 
2. Having the legs of an equal length, and 
longer than the baſe. Digby. 
EQUIDI'STANT. 4. gau and diftary, Lat.] 


v evenly ; equally to itfelf. _— Being at the ſame d Kay. 
EQUAL. 2. [ equalis, Ladin. 4 EQUIDTISTANTLY, ad. [from e. 
1. Like another. in bulk, or any quality that —— the time. Brown. 

- admits compariſon. Hale. IFO'RMITY. / Lerner! and forma, Lat.] 
2+ Adequate to any purpoſe.” Clarendon. niform equality. Brown. 
3. Even; uniform. Smith. BQUILA'TERAL. Os r Lat.] 
1 4- In juſt proportion. e Having all ſides _— A ky, Bat cor. 
In differente. une. Lo balance equally. Pieyle. 


7. Equitable; adrantageous alike to both 


hn” 51 Maccabees. 
8. Upon the fans 6 Maccubtes. 
EQUAL. 2 from the ee ' | 


1. One not inferior or ſuperior to another. SS. 
Galatians. 


a. One of the ſame age. 
750 E 'QUAL. v. g. f.from the noun-] 
1. To make one or perſon equal to en- 


To rife to the ſame ſtate with another perſon, 


3 To be equal do. _ Shakeſpeare, 
4. To recompenſe full: Dryden. 
* BQUALISE. Ve 4. from 5 #4 
1. To make _ Brown. 
22. (hs On equ 41 | Digly. 
. Y. . m — | 
OY 
Shakeſpeare, 


— 


- 
— 
1. 


BQUILIBRA'TION, + [from reg ] 
Equipoiſe, Derkon. 
BEQUILYBRIUM. /. [Latin.} 5 
1. Equipoiſe; equality of weight. 
2. Equality of evidence, motives, or we 
\ outÞ. 
EQUINE'CESSARY. 4. [s and neceſſu- 
ri, Lat.] Needful in the ſame degree. ud. 
EQUINO'C'TIAL. . [ equus ant nox,' Latin. ] 
The line that wc 
al diſtanee from either pole, to which circle 
n the fun comes, he makes equal days and 
"wg all over the globe. 
EQ UINO'C TIAL. a. [from equinox, 2 
1. Pertaining to the — 1 Milton. 
2. Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 
3. Being near the equinoctial line, Phillips. 
— ad, ¶ from L ] 


* 


ikty. Brown, 


fles' the world at an 


It, 


AT 


he 


or. 


Jo EQU 


E A 
In the drecklon of the equfhocklal- 


1 Equirioxes are the won times in which 
the fun enters into the firit point bf Aries and 


_ © Libra; for then, moving Ay under the 


equin&tial, he makes our * and nights 
equal. arris, Brun. 
2. Equality; even meaſure. 


» Equinoctial wind. Dryden. 


xD NU 'MERANT. a. [æguus and rumerus, 


Latin. Having the ſame number. Arbuthnot. 
v. 4. [rquipfer, French. 
1. To furniſh for a horſeman. 
2, To furniſh; to accoutre; to dreſs out. 


E PACE. 1. [epuipage, French, ; wa 


1. Furniture for a bozteman. 


2. | Carriage of ſtate; "vehicle; Milton. 
3. Attendance; retinum. Pepe. E 
4. Accoutrements ; furniture. * 


E'QUIPAGED. a. [from equipage. er e ; 


attended, * Spenſer. 


'EQUIPE'NDENCY. 1. 22 us and. 2 
Lat.] The act of hanging in uipoiſe, Seutb. 
EQUIPMENT. /. I from equip. 


8 The act of eq * g Or accouteringe 144 
1. Accoutreme ipäge. * J 
'E UIPOISE. 1. 70 uns, Lat. and puids,,Er. 
5 ality of weight equilibration. Glanville. 


EQUIPO'LLENCE, 2 Equality of force or 
0 Wer. 
EQ IPO'LLENT:. 4, { equipellens, La Hau- 
ing equal power or force. © aãcon. 
EQU IPO'NDERANCE. + 2 and pon- 
*EQUIPO'NDERANCY. us; Lat.] Equal- | 
" ity of wei 5 


rans, ing of the alle weight. 1. 
Fo EQUIPO'ND RATE. v. n. { eguus and 
18 Latin. 5 To weigh equal to another 
- Wilkins. 

E 1PO'NDIOUS. 4. f[aquus and pondus, 
Atin.] Equllibrated; equal on either patt. 


EQUIPOND 1 8 4. [quis and. 
E 


* Not in uſe, Glanville, 
be. ITABLE. 2: [equirible, French, ] ' 

f uſt; due to juſtice. | | Biyle. 
| ring Juſtice; candid; impartial... : 
10a LY. ad. [from ng, Jes 
3 impartially. 


SURE: hinte, French! 
a ht honefty. * A” " Ti tom 


OY mpartialit mp Hater. 
1 In law.] The rules of deset obſerved 
e Court Q 


er 45 
QUrVALENG [equi and dals, 
1001 ALENCY. 141 Equality of power 
ot worth, | malridges 
To EQUIVALENCE. 2. a. L from the youn,] 
To equiponderate to be equal ko, Brown. * 
e 55 [equa Cant e Lat.] 


1 N in' 5 
in — e we þ 0. 
3. force"or power,” © © 1 


2 Of the fa ae toro 5 TN 

Of the ak Toon — coo 

A Ur var. 5 ipht, | 
Toi, or — : 7 "I 


Shakeſpeare. | 


% 
E R E. 


"Brown, EQUIVOOKE. #. [equiveres, Lally . 
Nox. . Læguns and nox, Latin, ] | 


Of doubtful bgnificatlon ; W r- 
"Nee things. | Suln ing 25 
2. N udubtful. yy xs 1 

FVOCAL. /. Anda k en 

ETV. OCALLY. a4. from . * 
* . re, in a doubtful ar a 
» By uncertain or irregular birch ; 

Aon out of the ſtated order. . | 


' EQUI'VOCALNESS. .. [from — Am- 


bigulty; double meaning. 5 Norris. 
Ts EQUI VOCA'TE. v. . lænuſboctu, Lat, ] 
To uſt Words of double meaning; to ule. am- 
biguous expreſſions. ene s. 
mtg of 7. L, Latin. ] 
; biguity of ſpeech ; double meaning. Hook. 
CA TOR. 1 [from eu ale. One 


** — ous language. 'Shakeſpeare. 
ERA. f. 5 L's atin.] Account f time from 
any particular date of epoch. Frisr. 


ERAD IAT ION. J. Te and fadiui, E. 


miſfion-; 88 5 les. 


To ERA'DI the 4. Loalte, 11.1 


J. To pul —— E. 


* To completely deſtroy ; to end. ai 
ERADICA”TION. f. [from rradicate. 
1. The act of tearing up by the root ; de- 
ftruckion q exciſion. 
2. The ſtate of being torn up by the thats... 
'ERADICA'TIVE. a. [from eradicate.] That 
which cures radically. 1 
To ERA. SE. va. [raſer, French. ] T6 deftroy'; 


to exſcind; to'rub out. Peathom: 
ERA'SEMBNT, . From eraſe. ] * 8 
9 8 devaſtation. ey” 


un Sion; abolition. 


. n. axon. ] Before ; ſooner . 


Daniel. 
-ERELONG. ad. [from'ere and ws]. Before 
a long time had elapſed, Spenſer. 


EREN OW. ad. ¶ from ere and moto. Before 
this time.  Drydep. 
—_— ad. ¶ from ere and 10 Flle. ] 
EREWRTIES. 5 Some time ago; before a 
tirtte while. 


* 't. Toflce AS hg to ch eg 
» 


o taiſe 3 to build: | 


4. 10 devate'; to Eat Dryaen. 
5 To raiſe conſequences from premiſes. Locke. 
6. To animate; not to depreſs; 10 encourage. 
l 72 

To . . 70 riſe uprlght.” : Bacon 

ERECT, 2 AN Latin. her 

1. Upright — 8 ; ot prod. aun. 
1 Die billips. 


wh n ; Og unſhaken. Crgttiville, | 


: 


rous ; not depreſſed, ' Hother 


BAD a J. [from 2 5 IKA 
1. Thea of rajfing,. or of being Hed 
upward 0 445th N. 


22 buildingor ritfhy ges, 357 | 


ſettlement.: |, 
= erden 222852 


E RR 


ERE'C MESS « Uprightneſs of ns Br 


REN eremita, Latin; 76. ] One a 
w UE in e an hermit. Raleigh. 


* a. [from eremite. ] Religiouſly 
| 5 Stilling fleet. 
EPTA'TION. 7. [erepto, Latin. A creep- 


bn ION: fe [ereptio, Latin. ] A ſnatching 


or taking away by force, 


; E'RGOT. / A fort of tub, fie « a piece of ſoft 


ig, poſe behind and below the paſternyoint. 
Farrier's Dif. 


CS, 42 


ermine. Sidney. 


ERMͤINE. / [hermine, French]. An * 1 


found in cold countries, which very nearly r 
ſembles a weaſel in ſhape; having a w 
pile, and the tip of the tail black, and — 
niſhing a choice and valuable fur. ; Trevauxe 

E'RMINED. a. - Fog: el Clothed with 

* ermine. os 2 1 P opts 
RN 

210N. 1. 1 Ffrom the "IE Gps: A cottage. 


to eat away. | acon. 
EROOGATION. [. [erogatie, Hed Thane. 
of giving or beſtowing. „ 
EROSION. J. [erefo, Latin! 42 
. 4 Fe act of eating aye. 2 
7 e ſtate of being eaten awa Arbus 
Tot ERR. v. . [| erro, Fo ] * jo boy 


1. To wander; to ramble, - 5 
-. 2+, To m ſs the right way; to erg. 
3. To deviate from any purpoſe, P 


j To commit errours ; to miſtake., Taylar. 
'ERRABLE. a. [from err. ] Liable to err. 
"E'RRABLENESS. J. [from errable.] Liable- 
neſs to errour. BDecay of Piey. 
ERR AND. /. [znen$, Saxon. J A meſſage; 


ſomething to be told or done 100 . 8 
r. 


ERRANT. as [errans, Latin. ] 32 


4 


1.5 Wandering; ; roving ; rambling, Brown: b 
Jorſ 


2. Vile; abandoned; completely 
ERRANTRV. . [from errant, 


1. An errant Aate 3 the condition of a am. .* affects the ſuperficies of the wit a ſhining 
derer. . Addiſen. pale red, ſpreading from one place to another. 

2. The emplc 7 of a knight-er ant. i Wiſeman. 

; ERA ATA. J. [Latio.] The faults of the prin- Ly 9 «þ+ [French] The act of 2 

or author inſerted in the ein or e the w iſon. 

5 iy eh es — — A Ee . A Melfi, whoſe ſhell is regu- 

RRA TIE. 4. [erraticus, Yael. Pg ly indented. « Woodward. 

Wandering, eee D no cer- 7. * CAFE. v. 4. \[echapper » French: ] 

_ g © courſe, 3 . 14 = L. O,. Obtajn. exemptio from 3 5 1 . ſe- 

As RN : "changeable, 8 Harvey. : "cite from 5 to fly; to avoid. Male. 

CALLY. ad. Fe 28 or er- paſs unobſerved, 2 Denham. 

Ne rule; without method. . 7. 880 PE. . n. To fly; 3 to het out of dan- 

5 E. as 12 Suuffed * the noſe; ger 111, Chronicles. 


+ 0 3448 


* 


lazy; 
12 


| Trier. [5 Bale of erminer], An | 


105 


000g 80857 RED Bacon. 1 4 
fron) exro; L wr RY 
e ing; ut nſetLled, . . * n zone ; 


2, Irregular; made Fmt rh wa 


butbnot, 
3. Miſtakiog ; miſled by errour, . 


4. Miſtaken; . not conformable to truth. 
Newton. 


ERRONEOUSLY. ad. [from erroneous.] By 


miſtake ; not rightly. Hooker, 


 ERRO'NEOUSNESS. + from erroneous. ] 


Phyſical- falſehood ; inconformity to truth. 


oyle. 
E'RROUR. J. [errors Latin.] q 
1. Miſtake ; involuntary deviation from truth, 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. A blunder; a miſtake committed, 25 den. 
3. Roving excurſion; irregular courſe. Dryd. 


4+ [In theology. ] Sin, Hebrews. 
5. IIn law. ] A miſtake in pleading, or j in the 
proceſs. Copel, 
'ERST. ad, [erf, German.] 
1. Firſt. 5 | Seer 1. 
2. At firſt; in the beginning. ilton. 
3. Once; when time was. Milton. 
"ol Formerly ; 1155 ago: , Prior. 
5. Before; till then; till now. Knolles. 


ERUB E'SCENCE. 7. erubeſcentia, Latin. ] 
ERUBESCENC) 23 act of growing 
redneſs. 


ERVIEICENT: lnuſee, Latin.] Red- 
'To ERO PE. v. 4. [erode Latin. ].” To canker; 


ſomewhat 

To EKU hy V. a. Lane Latin:] To belch ; 3 
to break wind from the ſtomach. 

"ERUCTA'TION. /. [from. 22 8.1 

1. The act of belching. 1 3 

2. Belch; the matter vented from the ſto» 
mach. Afrbutbnot. 
85 Sudden burſt of wind er. matter. Woodw. 

kd DITION. / Ledi Late, Ede 

knowle ift. 

ERU OI OUS. 4. Terug i %, Latin. ] Ph 
taking of the ſubſtance — nature of copper. 

ERU TION, . [eruptioy Rd. | 


1. The act of burſting forth. Bacon. 
2. Burſt; emiſfion. Addiſin. 
8 Sudden excurſion of an dolle kind, Mit. 
4 Violent exclamation South. 


5. Effloreſcence; puſtules. As bu bnot. 
ERUPTIYE. 4. [eruptus, Lai. 8 

forth. Thomſon. 
ERYSIPELAS. levi · ] An eryſipelas is 
generated by Tk ſerum in I lopd, and 


E. U Dp ME 
ond, 


"xy 10 | eie 


2. 
— 
4 


6 ab e 


2 - > : 
ESP 
* m law. Viclent ot y evaſion out of 
dl 3 privy Cowvel. 


4. Excuſe; ſubterfuge ; evaſion. Raleigh. 


5. Sally; flight; irregularity. . Milton, 
6. Overſight; miſtake. '-*' Brereword. 
ESCA'RG ATOIRE. ſ. French. ] A nurſery of 
ſnails. Addiſon, 


ESCHALO'T. ſ. [French.] Pronounced ſpallor. 


A plant. : 
ESCHAR. ſ. [ioyz2a.] A hard cruſt or ſcar 
made by hot . Sharp. 
ESCHARO'TICK. . from ha] Cau- 
" Kick z having the power to ſcar or burn the 
fleſh. Fier. 
ESCHE'AT. ſ. [from the French eſchevir.] 
Any lands, or other profits, that fall to a 
lord within his manor by forfeiture, or the 
death of his tenant, dying without heir gene- 
ral or eſpecial. | Corvel, 
To ESCHE AT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fall to the lord of the manor. Clarendon. 
ESCHE'ATOR. / Ne eſcbeat.] An officer 
that obſerves the eſcheats of the king in the 
county whereof he is eſcheator. Camden. 


To ESC HEW. v. a. [eſcbeoir, old French. 


To fly; to avoid; to ſhun. Sandys. 
ESCU*TCHEON,. /. The ſhield of the family ; 
the enſigns armorial. Peac bam. 
ESCORT. . er, Fr.] Convoy; guard 
from place to place. . 
To ESCORT. v. As [eſcorrer, French. ] To 
convoy; to guard from place to place. 
ESCO T. ſ. {French.] A tax paid in boroughs 
and corporations toward the ſupport of the 
community, ' 
To ESCO'T. v. a. [from the noun.] To pay 
a man's reckoning ; to ſupport. Shakeſpeare. 
E 2 . [eſcouter, French. ] Liſteners or 
ſpies. | 
ESCRITOPR. ſ. [French.] A box with all the 
implements neceſſary for writing. 


ESCU*AGE. . [from eſeu, French, a ſhield, ] 


Eſcuage, that is, ſervice of the ſhield, is ei- 
ther uncertain or certain. Eſcuage uncertain 
is, where the tenant by his tenure is bound to 
follow his lord. The other kind of this 

eſcuage uncertain, is called caſtleward, where 

the tenant by his land is bound to defend a 
| caſtle, Eſcuage certain is, where the tenant 
is ſet at a certain ſum of money, to be paid 


- 


in lieu of ſuch uncertain ſervices. © Cowel. 
E'SCULENT. 2. [eſcul.ntus, Latin. ] Good for 
food; eatable. Bacon. 


E'SCULENT. ſ. Something fit for food. Bacon. 
ESPA'LIER. J. Trees planted and cut ſo as to 


join. | Evelyn. 
ESPA'RECT. /. A kind of ſaint-foin. Wert. 
ESPE'CIAL. a. [ eſpecialis, Latin. } Principal; 
chief. | Daniel. 
ESPECIALLY. ad. [from eſpeciol.] Princi- 

pally ; chiefly; in an uncommon degree; par- 
_ ticularly, Hooker. 
ESPE'RANCE. ſ. [French.] Hope. Sbateſp. 
* AL. . [from eſpier, French.] A ſpy; a 
ſcout. | 


ESPLA'NADE, J. [French.] The empty 


x FE * 
E S S 


| f between the is of a citadel and the 
"Beſt h — 


ouſes of the town. Harris. 
ESPO US AL. a. Uſed in the act of efpoufing 
or betrothing. Bacon. 


ESPO US ALS. ſ. without a ſingular. [eſpous, 
Fr.] The act of contracting or . a 

man and woman to each other. Eh 
To ESPO'USE, Vs d. [ eſpouſer, Fool. | 
acons 


1. To contract or betroth to another. 


2. To marry; to wed. Milton. 
3. To adopt; to take to himſelf, Bacon. 


4. To maintain; to defend. Dryden. 

To ESPY-”. Vs As [ eſpier, French. ] ' A 
1, To ſee a thing at a diſtance. "rats 
2. To diſcover a thing intended to be hid. 


Sidney. 

3. To ſee unexpeRtedly. Geneſis. 
4. To diſcover as a ſpy. | 9 88 
To ESPY'. v. 2. To watch; to look about. 


ESQUIRE. ſ. [eſcuer, French. 
1. The armour-bearer or attendant on 2 
knight, | 

2. A title of dignity, and next below a 

knight. Thoſe to whom this title is now of 
right due, are all the younger ſons of noble- 
men, and their heirs male for ever; the four 

| eſquires of the king's body; the eldeſt ſons 


of all baronets; of knights of the Bath, and 


knights bachelors, and their heirs male in the 
right line. A juſtice of the peace has it 
during the time he is in commiſſion, and no 


longer. Blount. - 


To ESSA'Y. v. a. [Myer, French.] 
1. To attempt; to try; to endkavour. 


Gas Blackmore. 
2. To make experiment of. ; 
3. Totry the value and purity of metals. Locle. 
ESSA'Y. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. Attempt endeavour. Smith, 
2. A looſe ſally of the mind; an irregular in- 
digeſted piece. Bacen. 
3. A trial; an experiment. Cocke. 
4. Firſt taſte of any thing. Dryden. 


E'SSENCE. /. [efſintia, Latin. 
1. Eſſence is the very nature of any being, 
whether it be actually exiſting or no. Watts. 
2. Formal exiſtence. Hooler. 
3. Exiſtence; the quality of being. Sidney. 


4. Being; exiſtent perſon. M.lton. - 
5. Species of exiſtent being, Bacon. 
6. Conſtituent ſubſtance. Milton. 


7. The cauſe of exiſtence. Sha leſpeare. 


8. In medicine.] The chief properties or 


virtues of any fimple, or compoſition col - 

lected in a narrow compaſs. 

9. Perfume; odour; ſcent. Pope. 
To ESSEN CE. v. a+ from gſence.] To per- 
fume; to ſcent. 2 iſon. 
ESSEN TIA. a. Laar Latin.] _ 

1. Neceſſary to conttitution or exiſtence 


of any thing. Sprate 
2. Important in the higheſt degree; prin- 
cipal. Denham. 
3. Pure; highly rectified; ſubtilely elabo- 

O O 2 ESSEN- 


eremiab. 


- 
TD. EST RR. RS — - n 


' 


fig a 


nas, Dante i h 


r. N firſt or ee, ee e 3, Valuation; agnment of 9 — , 
eee Soube.. values Eftrange. | E. 
INT = ES FIMA'TION: J. bn om imare-] | 
175 ad. Te 16 | 1. The act of in ng proportioned tioned. value. 
yt e 22 of nature. . Saut. 2+ Calculation; 1 ; 4 
Bn «fo. [of the French eine:! 4 r Judg Bacon, 0 
that 185 75 N bor TY or excul- LE. regard; 10 2 | j „ Kae. 25 
n any juſt cauſe, as ſickneſs. 4 <q” TIVE, 4, from eſtimate. vin 
. ee of an excuſe for him that i is 5 2 of comparing and auſting the 15 
ye oned, or ſought, for, to . Cæcbel. preference. Hale. | 24 
8 xcuſe; exemption. Spenſers ESTIMATOR. 5 [from Hina, A ſeuer i 
| 75 ESTA'BLIS „v. a, [etablir, French. ] of rates. >. 
Ae Fo, ſettle. auh, 6 to BX |upalterably. ESTI'VAL. a. [aft uns, Latin.) 1 1 7. 
bo 1 encfis. 1, Pertaining to (he ſummer. 
to ſettle in any eee er Ren; 3 Continuing for the ſummer, E1 
—_ ontirm. Swift. ESTIVATION. /, {eftivatic, Lad. The 2 
th We make firm: "to ratify.  Numbcrsy - "aQtof paſſing the ſummer. Bacgn. 
Jo fix or ſettle in an opinion. As. ESTRA. DE. þ ra ] An even or level p 
5. To form or model. . _Clarendens pace." ET 
| * % To found; to build. firmly; to fix im- To ESTRANGF. Ve 4. "[eftrenger, French. ] 1 
maoveably. Fſalms. o keep at a diſtance; to withdraw. Dry. E1 
. 7. To make a ſettlement of any inheritance, | * 2: To alicnate ; to divers from its original 1 
\ Shakeſpeare. ule or pol: ffor.. Feremiab. 
ESTABLISHMENT. J. [from H 1 ] 3 To alienate from affection, Milton. 
4 ſs Settlement; fixed ſtate. Spenſer. 4. To withdrew or withhold. _ Glanville. 
ol „ opfirmation of ſomething. already done; ESTRANCGEMENT. Nom efirange. ] 
13 _ ratification. - | *. Alienation; diſtance; removal. South. 
3. Settled regulation; form; model. Spenſ. EST RAP 'DE. „ [French.] - The defence 
4. Foundation; fundameptal POE, ter. of a horſe that will not obey, who riſes before, 
Sn, Allowance ; income ;. f. | Swoiſt, and yerks furiouſly with bis hind legs. 
ESTA'T TE. þ [ctat, French. ES TRE“ ATE. 1. [extraftum, Latin. ]-. The 11 
1. The general intereſt 3 the —__ Bacon true copy of an original writings Cowel. 
. Condition of-lite,.* |... Dryden. ESTREPEMENT. J. Spoil made by the te- 
3. Circumftances in general. l Lecle. nant for a term of life upon 'any lands or 
4 DIE 3 ; pode lion in land. : . - Sidney» woods, Cowvel. 
9 quali... „ Siacy. ESTRICH. .. [commonly written rich. ] 
A 4.4 of high rank... . Mart. he largeſt of birds, andys. 
To ES TATE. v. 4. Lliom the x 2 To ESTUARY. . [eftuarium, Lat.] An arm 
ſettle 6.30 a fortune Shakeſpeare, of the ſea; the mouth of a lake or river in 
To ESTEFM. v. u. Te, = ] - which the tide reciprocates. 
8 To ſet a he Whether bigh or low, To E'STUATE, v. a. Lehe Lat.] To feel 
Wege, thing. Viſaem. and fall reciprocally; to boil. 
0 $50, to eltimate - by proportion, - ESIUATION. /. From ſluo, Latin.] The 
8 4ies. ſtate of boiling; reciprocation of riſe and fall. 
3. To prize; to rate big. Dryden. Norris. 
4, To hold in opinion; to think; 2 ima- E'STURE. . Læſtus, Latin. ] Violence; com- 
8 Rumans. motion. Chapman. 
EST E'EM. ſc [from the verb J. High' yalye; ESURIENT. a. [eſuriens, Latin.] Hungry; 
reverential regard. . Pepe. voracious. 
ESTEEMER. /. [from efcem.] One that E SURINE. a, [eſuric, Latin.} Corroding 3 
© highly values; one that ſets an high rate eating. Wiſeman. 
upon any thing. Locke, ETC. A contraction of the two Latin words 
: r a. French. ] | cet cætera, which ſigniſies and ſo an. 


1. Valuable; worth a large price. Sbaleſp. 7 ETCH. v. a. [ctizen, German. ] Au way 
2. Worchy of eſteem; 3 worthy of hpnour, uſed in making of prints, by drawing with a 


Temples proper needle upon a copper-plate, covered 
E'STIM APLENESS. 7. from eftimable.] The over with a ground of wax, and well blacked 


quality of ceſerving regard. wich the ſmoke of a link, in order to take 
To E'!STIMATE. v. a. e aftima, Latin. off the figure of the ng ; which having 
1. To rate; to adjuſt the value of; to Niete its back fide tinctuted with white lead, will, 


of any thing by its proportion to ſomething bye running over the ſtrucken outlines with a 

ſe. Locke. . ſift, impieſs the exact figure on the black or 
. Ta calculate; to com pute. red ground; which figure is afterward with 
KSTAMA 'T E. . [from my 2 88 ſhit» Pe 10 drawn deeper quite through the 


2 B ground; 


figure or drawing on the copper - plate. Harris. 
. 4. Læternus, Latin. ] | 
ithout beginning or end. Deuteronomy 
2 Being without beginning. Locke. 
3. Being without end ; endleſs. -Shakeſpeare. 


4. Perpetual; conſtant; n 
Go Unchangeaþle, 


en. 
ETE/RNAL. . Leternel, Pr.] One of 4 p< 


ations of the 9 | Hooker. 
ETE'RNALIST, [#ternus, Latin. ] One 
that holds the pa * of the world in- 
finite. Burnct. 
To ETE'RNALISE. v. 4. | from eternal. ] To 
make eternal. 
ETE'RNALLY. ad. [from eternal. 
1. Without beginning or end. 
2. Unchangeablyy invariably. South. 
3. Perpetually ; without intermiſſion. Addiſ. 


ETE'RNE. a. [e&ternus, Latin.] Eternal; 


perpetual. Shakeſpeare. 
ET FERNITY. 7. Læternitos, Latin. ] 


1. Duration without beginning or end. 


Cowley. 


2. Duration without end. 


7 ETERNIZ B. v. a. [etern, Latin. ]. 


1. To make endleſs; to perpetuate. ilton. 

2. To make for ever famous; to immor- 

talize. Sidney. Creech. 
E'THER. 1 Lætber, Latin ; ane. 

1. An element more fine and fi than air; 

air refined or ſublimed -x Newton. 

2. The matter of the higheſt regions above. 
ETHEREAL. 2. [from 4 


1. Formed· of ether. oy den. 
2. Celeſtial; heavenly. ; 2. 
ETHEREOUs. a. [ et ber. Formed of 


ether; A Milton. 


E'THICAL. a. n9:n%.] Moral; tfeating on 
morality ** = 


 E'THICALLY. 44. {from etbical.] According 


to the doctrine of morality, Gov. of the Tong. 


 E'THICK, 4. Liga.] Moral; delivering 


pcs of morality. 

E'THICKS. ſ. without the ſingular. [arte] 
The doctrine of morality ; a ſyſtem of mo- 
rality. Donne. Bentley. 

E'THNICK. @. Lande.] Heathen ; Pagan; 
not ſewiſh ; not Chriſtian.” Grew. 

E'THNICKS, / Heathens. FE. . 

reating of morali 

2100 v. þ 8 Pits account 

of ons cauſes of any thing, generally of a diſ- 

Arbutbnot. 

ETYMOLOGICAL. a. [from etymology] 
Relating molo | Locke, 

ETYMOLOGIST. /. [fronwerymetegy.] One 
who ſearches out the original of words. © 

ETYMOLOGY. / . [ctymologia, Lat. #Tugac; 
and ory. 

1. The deſcent or derivation of a word from 
its original; the deduction of formations 
from the radical word. Collier, 


| 2 A 


E. T yr ö E 
4 X — 


ee z "and. then there is | poured on 2 
mpered agua fortit, which eats into 1 8 . LL] Origin; Fee 


EVA 


| infletions of nouns and verbs. 


To. AAT. v. a. [Ga, Latin] Te 


empty out; to throw out. arveys / 


To E A'CUATE. v. a. [evacuo, Latin. 


Is To make empty; to clear. noker. 


2. To throw out as noxious,'or offenſive, 
3. To void by the excretory paſſages. _ Arb. 


4. To make void; to nullify. . Sour, 
5. To quit; to "withdraw from out of a 
place. Swift. 


EVACUANT. F. [evacuans, Lat. Medicine 
that procures evacuation by any paſſage. 
EV ACUA'TION. . {from evacuate.} 


f charg Ce. Hale. 
- 2» Abolition; nullification. Hocker. 
3. The practiee of emptying the body by 
phylick., emple. 
4. Diſcharge of the body by any vent, natu- 
ral or artificial. | 
To EVADE. v. a» [evado, Latin. | | | 
1. To elude; to eſcape by e or ſtra- 
tagem- Brown. 
2. To avoid ; to decline by ſubterfuge. Dry. 
3. To eſcape or elude by ſophiſtry. Stilling fl. 
4. To cage as imperceptible or uncontrol- 


lable. South. 
To EVA'DE. Us ( 7 : . 
1. To eſcape; to flip away. Daces. 


2. To practiſe ſophiſtry or evaſions, South. 
EVAGA'TION. /. [evagor, Lat.] The act 
_ of wandering; excurſion; ramble; deviations 


Ray. 
EVANESCENT:. 4. [ evaneſcens, Fn Va. 
niſhing ; imperceptibleQ. Mollaſlon. 
EVAN E'LICAL. a. [evangelique, * x2 
1. Agreeable to goſpel; conſonant 
_ Chriſtian, law revealed in the 32 goſpel. 
F terb . 
2. Contained's in the goſpel. Hookor. 
EVANGELISM. ,. [from evangely.] The 
promulgation of the bleſſed goſpel. Bacon. 
EVANGELIST. fo [ua.] 
1. K writer of the hiſtory of our Lord Jeſus. 
J Addiſon. 
2. A promulgator of the Chriſtian laws. 


To EVA'NGELIZE, VU. ts [evan 


1 Lat. 
tuνννν- To wal in 


e go 


1 
law of Jeſus. . 


EVANG LV. . [od yi, that is, good 
tidings.] The meſſage of pardon and ſalva- 
don; the holy goſpel ; the goſpel of 4 

Aer. 

EVANID. as [coanidus, Latin, Tale; 
weak; evaneſcent. > 

To EVANISH. v. =. [evaneſes, Latin, ] To 
vaniſh; to eſcape from notice. 

EVAPORABLE. a. [from KV IR, Fafily 
diflipated in fumes or vapours. Crew. 

To EVA'PORATE: UV, #s [evaporo, Latin. 14 
To fly away in vapours or fumes. 

To EVAPORATE. v. 4. 


1. To drive away in fumes. 2 


1. Such emiſſions as leave a vacanc G ut. 


Decay of Piety. 


reWnes © 
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| EVEN. ad. [often contrafted to ev ne] 


Fe 
.*. vw 
1 * ; 
E. 


. Toon eat ts to let out b in ebullition 
or fallies. Watton. 
EVAPORA'TION. J. [from evap ate. 

1. The act of flying: away in fumes or va- 


pours, - Heel. 


's © Þ Uo act of attenuating matter, ſo as to 


make it fume away. g Ralcigh. 
3. [In pharmacy.] An operation by which 
_ liquids are ſpent or driyen away in ſtreams, 
ſo as to leave ſome part ſtronger than before. 


uincy. 
EVA SION. fe T[evaſum, Latin. ] opt 


fubterfuge; ſophiſtry ; artifice. Mi 2 
EV A'SIVE. As from evade. f 
1. Practiſing evaſion ; eluſive. Pepe. 


2. Containing an evaſion ; ſophiſtical, | 
EUCHARIST. / [wxapia ] The act of 
giving thanks; the ſacramental act, in which. 
the death of our Redeemer is commemorated 
with a thankful remembrance; the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper. Hooker. Taylor. 
EUCHARISTICAL. a. {from euchariſt. 
1. Containing acts of thankſgiving. ay» 
2. Relating to the ſacrament of the ſupper 
: of the Lord. 
EUCHOLOGY. fe LeR M. A formu- 
lary of prayers. 
EU'CRASY. |. [tongacin. ] An agreeable well- 
proportioned mixture, 8 4 the . body is 
in health. 


E. 
ve. 5 . leren, Saron. ] 1 
1. The cloſe of the day. May. 
2. The vigil or faſt to be obſerved beben an 
- hotiday, _ Duppas 


EVEN. a. deren, Saxon.) 
1. Level; not rugged ; not unequal. Newton. 


2. Uni ben equal to itſelf; ſmooth. Prior. 


Jo & Yori with ; arallel to. Exodus. 
4. Without weng ation any way. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Without any part higher or lower than the 
* other+ Davies. 
6. Equal on both fides ; fair. South. 
7. Withdut any thing, owed on either. part. 
Shakeſpeare. 

8. Calm ; ſteady; not ſubje& to elevation 
or depreſſion. Pope. 
9. Capable to be divided into equal parts; 


not odd. Taylor. 
75 EVEN. v. a» from the — W ihe 
| 2 45 make even. : 
1 2. To make out of debt. Shakeſpeare, 
3 To level ; to make level. © Raleighe | 
EN. w. 1. To be equal to. Carew. 


45 A word of ſtrong aſſertion; verily he did 


penſcr. . 

; "La EIA 3 Be could bear even at 

4 28 d iance. Dryden. 
3: Not only toy but alſo; appeaſed and even 
leaſed. Atterbury. 
4. So mY as; be Was not even a gentleman. 
Swift . 


EVEN A*NDED. a. [even and Band.] Impar- 


; equitabie, Shakeh —_ 
EVENING, . Lee u; * The cloſe of 


K E 


the 2 4+ r 
2a. ee "Wat 
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1. Equally; uniform Berti. 
2. Levelly; withoat: es. Ver 
3. Without inclination to either dae; hott. 
_ zontally,  Brermond. 
4 Impartially 3 without favour or enmity. 

Bucon. 

E'VENNESS.. /. [from even. ] 
1. State of being even. | 

Grew. 


2. Uniformity ; regularity. | 
3. Equality © of ſurface ; * © bay 
4. Freedom from factination to either ſide ; 
horizontal poſition.  Hoker, 
5. \Impartiality ; equal reſpect. 
6. Calmneſs; freedom from nm & 
uanimity. «oth, Atterbury. 
E'VENSONG. /. [even and fong. ] 
1. The form of worſhip Ted in the evening. 
Taylor. 
2. The evening ; the Cloſe of che day. Dry. 
EVENTTDE. 1. [even 3 and tide. ] The time of 
evening. | Spenſer, * 
EVENT. / [eventus, Latin. ] 
1. An incident; any thing PA happens 
2. The conſequence of an action. <4 * 
To EVE'NTERATE. V. 4. eventero, at.] 
To rip 15 to 25 the belly. Brown. 
[event nd Full. 81 Full of 
ineidents. heſpeare. 
To EVENTILATE:” Y. 2. [ exventilo, Lat.] 
+'f> o winnow; to fift out. 
2. To examine; to diſcuſs. | 
EVENTUAL. a. from event.] ape 
in conſequence of any thing); con ſequential. 
EVENTUALLV. ad. — eventual, J In 
the event; in the laſt retul Boyle. 
E'VER. ad. [fre, Saxon. 
1. At any time; if ever 2 4 it let bin 4a 
it noc. . Tiofſon. 
2. At all times; always; without end; it 
bas ever been and ever will be; Hooker, Tem E 
3. Fer ever ; eternally. - *PEil; 
4+ At one time; as, ever and anon. | 
5 · In any degree ; as be ever the richer for bis 


" profits ? Hall. 
6. A word of enforcement. As ſom as ever 
be bad done it. 1 Shakeſpeare. 

7. ExxI A. Any., Se are. 


8. It is often contracted into cer. 

90 It is much uſed jn compoſition in the ſenſe 

of always: as, evergreen, green throughout 

the year ; everduring, enduring without end. 
EVERBU BBLING. 4. Foulng up with per- 
petual murmurs. Craſbaw. 
EVERBU'RNING, 4. [ev and, burning. | 

Unextinguiſhed. Milton. 
EVERDURING. as [ever and wy Eter- 


nal; endurin . Without end. aleigh. 
EVERGRE'EN. 4. [ever and Fl. Verdant 

throughout the year. | * Milten. 
E'VERGREEN. ſ. A plant retains its 
verdure through all the ſeaſons Evelyn. 
EVERHO'NOURED: 4. r bonoured- ] 


Always beld in honour. | Pope. 
— ANY 4. ee lafling. ee 


= . 


* 
a a * 


a4 tkT@a 


r 


7 EVE'STIGATE, v. 4. [evefligo, Latin] 
Di 


EVIDENTLY. all. 


E V 


* or enduring withouy: end; derte, im- 


mortal. ; ammond. a 
EVERLASTING. | hy "=. 


EVERLA'ST INGLY. ad. Eternally ; with- 
.out end, Abbate 4 


EVERLASTINGNESS. J. [from — 2 


Eternity ; p | Donne. 
EVERLI vide... as — — and living. ** Living 
without end. Nexoton. 


eternally. 


throw ; to ſubvert; to deſtroy. Glanville, 


To EVERT. v. a. Lene, Latin. ] To y 73 


liffe. 


EVERY. 4. leren eale, Saxon. Back one 


of all Hammond. 
E'VESDROPPER. . [ewes and pan 
Some mean fellow that ſkulks about a hou 
in the night to liſten. Dryden. 


To ſearch out. | | q 
EUGH. . A tree. Dryden. 
To EVI TY v. 4. [evinco, Latin, ] 

1. To diſp ſſeſs of by a judicial courſe. Davies. 


2% Tot away by a ſentence of law. 
| King James. 
To prove; to evince. | ov ior 


EVICTION, /. [from evi. ] 
1. Diſpoſſeflion or deprivation bs; a definitive 
ſentence of a court of ; judicature. Bacon. 


2. Proof; evidence. aer. 
EVIDENCE. ſ. [French.] 
. The Late of being evident; clearneſs ; 
"notoriety. _ 7 
; 57 eftimony 3 proof. i | Tillaſſan. 


itneſs; one that gives * Bentley. 
To EVIDENCE. v. as [from the * 
Tillot 


1. To prove ; to evince. 
&; To ſhew ; to make diſcoyery of. Mi = 
E'VIDENT. a. CITY Plain; apparent; 
notorious. Brown. 


tly; ye 
3 a. [yrel, Saxon. 
» Haying bad qualities of any kind ; not 
WS 


3 Pſalms. 
2. Wicked ; bad; corrupt. Mar tbeto. 


3. Vnbappy 3 miſerable ; calamitous. Prov. 


155 b. Teen deſtructivs. Cen ii. 
« [generally contracted to ill. ] 

| Wrekedneſs ; a etime. SEgheſpeare. 

- 3 2 miſchief. Proverbs. 


3. Malignity; e uption. id Ecc ſticus. 
4. Misfortune; calamity. obs 
F. Malady ; diſeaſe. , - 

EVIL. ad. commonly contracted to: ill. 

1. Not well in whatever-eſpe&., | Shakeſp. 

a at well; . af Jebn. 

ot well; not happily. Denteronomy. 
44 Jajuriouſly ; ; not kindly, Deuteronamy. 
5. It is often uſed in compoß tion to give a 
dad meaning to a word. 

EVILarre CTED. . 4. [evi and . affe&eds] 
2 86 not diſpoſed do kindneſs. -, As. 

A. 5 [evi and deer. ] Malefactor. 

: d 2206244 22000708; f 20052797 1 Peter, 

244 F; 


EVO 


EVILFAVOURED. . Lell ad fene 


Ill-cauntenanced. 


Bacon 
EVILFA'VOUREDNESS. /. [from /evi/-ft- 


woured. |  Deformirty. Deuteront my. 
E'VILLY. ad. [from evil.) Not well. Stat. 
EVILMINDED. a. [evil and mirded.] Mali- 
* Tious 3. miſchievous. Dryden. 


E'VILNESS. ſ. [from i Contrariety to 


 EVERMORE. ad. [ever and more.] Always; E 
' . Tillotſon, / 
'To EVERSE. v. a. [everſus, Latin.] To over- 


neſs ; badneſs of whatever kind. Hale. 
EVILSPEA'KING. fe [evil and ſpeatisg. ] 


Slander ; i defamation ; calumny. Peter. 


EVILLWTSHING. 4. [evil and woiſp.] Wiſh- 
ing bad to; having no good will. Sidney. 


EVILWORKER. J. fevjl and work.] | One 


who does wickedneſs. Philippians. 


To EVINCE. v. 4. [evince, Latin.] To 


rove; to ſhew. Atterbury. 


EVINCEBLE, 4a. {fo evince.] Capable ar 
Hale. 


proof; demonft 

EVINCIBLY. ad. [from evincible.} In ſuck 
a manner as to force corividtions 

To EVIRATE. V. d. (4viratiuas LX. To 
deprive of manhood. Dia. 

To EVTSCERATE. v. 4. [eviſcers; Latin. ] 
To embowel; to draw ʒ to deprive" of the 
entrails. 

E'VITABLE. 2. \[evirabilis, Latin. ]  Avoid- 
able; that may be eſcaped or ſhunned. Hoster. 

To EVITATE. v. 4. [evito, Latin.] To 
avoid; to ſñiuun. Sbate 

EVITA'TION. /. [from evitate, ] The — 
of avoiding. 

EVITERNAL. 4. [ æ viternus, Lat.] —.— 
in a limited ſenſe ; of duration not  lnfinitely 
but indefinitely long. 

EVITE RNITY. . eviternitar, low Lat. 
Duration not infinitely but indeſinitely long. 


EULOGY. J. [&? and t.] Praiſe 3 enco- © 


* rs miu 8 
EU NU EHI. J Tohxss. One that is eafentcl. 


Fenton. 


To EU'NUCHATE. Ys 4. To make an 


eunuch. Brown. 


EVOCA'TION. J. [evecatio, Lat.] The a& 


of calling out. Brome. 
EVOLA'TION. ſ. [evolo, . The act of 
flying away. 
To EVOLVE. VU, ds [ evolws, Late] Tas: 
fold; to diſentangle. 5 Hate, 
To EVO'LVE. v. 2. To open itſelf; to dif. 
cloſe itſelf. 
EVOLU'TION. /. feel Latin. ) 


' Prior 


1. The act of unrolling or unfolding. 
Shai heſp ares : 


2. The ſeries of things unrolled or unfolded. 


More. 
W * [In gcometry.] The <quable ereition of 
the periphery of a circle, or any other curve, 
is ſuch a gradual approack of the circum. 
ference, to rectitude, as that all its parts do 
meet together, and . don or-uindend. 
Harri. 
4. [In raQticks.] The motiew 4 by 2 
body of men in changing their 8 — 
form of drawing up. 
EVOMTTION. / 


vomitigg out.. 5 


\ 
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PUPHO'NICAL. i {from enpboy 1 *Sound- 
agreeably „ Dict. 


0 v. . Tei 58 An © 


ſound 3 the contrary to 


.EUPHO'RBIUM: /: Ty PPS 4 


- 5 A plant. - 2 „ r 
2. A gum, in drops or e 2 Wight + 


| yellow, between a itraw and a Ap colour, - 


and a gloſſy furface. It has no great ſmell, 
but its taſte is nn acrid and nauſeous. 


Wet Hill. 
 EUPHRASY: eu pbraßa, Latin] The 
herb eyeb SY. { href ] Milton. 


8 EURO'OLYDON. 7 Case Obs. A wind 
which blows in the Mediterranean. Ad: 
EU'RUS. þ + [Lain] The Eaſt nal. 

Peacbam. 
EVRYTHMY: . Pee. Harmony; 


ular and ſymmetrieal meaſure. 


EU THAN. SIA. 4 {olds IN An . 
EUTH A'NASY, Arbut bnot. 
EVU LSION. /. lech, > Las The act of 

ucking out. | Brotun. 


EVULGA'TION. V. Lereke, Late] The aft | 
of du 

EWE. h —_ Saxon. ] The ſhe ſheep: ” 
EWER. f. from atu, perhaps anciently en, 


Water. J. A beſſel in which water is brought 


« for ing the hands. a wig Pope. 
| EWRV. . [from ener. 
_ king's how d, Where they take care of the 
linen of the king's table. 


ax: A Latin prepoſition often prefixed to com- | 


+ pounded werds; ſometimes meaning out, as 
exhauſt, to draw out 

To EXACERBATE. v. a, [exacerbo, Latin, ] 
To imbirter-z to exaſperate. + 

' EXACERBA'TION. /. [from kids | 
12. Encreaſe of mallguity z augmentee: | 


or ſeverity. - 2 
2. Height of a pale; 3 paroxyſm. Bacon 
EXACERVA'TION /. [acerous, Lat. The 
act of heaping up. | 
EXACT. a. cantus, Latin ] : 

1. Nice; free from failure. wee Ab 
2. Not negligently performed.  * Arbuthnot. 
Careful; not negligent. SpeMator. 

4: Hopelt; ſtriet; punctual. Eccles. 
To BXA'CT. v. a. | cxigo, exat7us, Latin] 
1. To require authoritatively. * F. hr. 
2. To demand of right. © Smatridge. 

3. Tb-futrimon''to enjoin. Denham. 

To or atone ve bs To 122 "extortion, 

N | Pſalms. 


EXA'CTER. 7 Tfrom l 

Be 3 one who aims more than 
his due. Bacon. 
2. He chat deten by avthority: Bacon. 


3. One that is Nen in his injunRions or 


his demands. e Tillotſon. 
Nr 7 from act. 

. The ad of making an authoritative de- 

wandz or levying by force. Shakeſpeare, 
. Extortion z or unjuſt demand. . | Davies, 

. Atoll ; a tribute ſeverely levied. \Addifon. 
EXACTLY. ad. ¶ from erat! Accurately ; 


9 


4 


1 


An office in the 


EK 


nle 1 4 Aube Aue bum. 

EXA NESS. + „ . eracf. J 
11 \Accuraty 7 filcety 3 | arlet coſrormity to 
rale vr ymmetry. ' - Wotdtward. 
2. Regularity of conduRt;  tritnefs of man- 
ners. 7 Rogers. 
7 EXA'GGERATE, . 4. [exaggero, Lat.] 
To heighteh by repreſentation. Clarendon. 
EXAGGERA'TION. J. [from” ee, 
1. The a& of heaping; an heap-: Hole, 


2. Hyperbolical amplification. Sqwift. 


* To EXA'GITATE. v. 4. [exagito, Lat.] 
1. To ſhake ; to put in motion. Arbutbnot. 
4. To reptoach ; to purſue with invectives. 
Hleater. 
- EXAGITA'TION. ſ. {from 3 The 
act of ſhaking. 


E EX ALF. v. 8 French. 1 


N To raiſe on h 


2. To elevate to wealth or dignity. uns 
3. To elevate to joy or confidence. . 
4. To praiſe; to extol; to magnify. Pſalms. 
3. 5 raiſe ap in oppofition : : a ſcriptural 


_ phraſ: Kings. 
6. To intend ; es. o,. 
7. To heighten ; to imptove; to refine by 
fire. Arbutbnot. 


8. To elevate i in diction or ſentiment. Raſcom. 
EX AL TA“TION. . [from rait. 
1. The act of raifing on 9 N 
2. Elevation to power or di * . 
3. Blevated ſtate 3 ſtate o de ot dig- 
nity, | "THetſon. 
4. In a. Raifing a medicine to a 
higher degree of virtue. Nlncy. 
* Digni of A mer, in which its — 
are increa Dryden. 
EXAMEN. 72 [Eat. J Examination 3 diſqui- 
\fition.. + Brown. 
EXA'MINATE, J. [examinatus, Lat.] The 
on examined. Bacon. 
EXAMINATION. [examinatio, Latin, ] 


The act of e ng by queſtions," or expe- 
| riment, . Loc le ke. 
EX AMINATOR. 1. [Latin.} An examiner ; 

an enquirer. ; | Brown. 


* EXA MINE. v. 4. Leu, n 
1. To try a perſon accuſed or ſu 
_ jntetrogatories, _ " — Church. Ech 0 
2» Tb kagge u ndl 4 YEA, 
3. js try the truth or falſehood of wy j pro- 
po tion. 
4. To try by experiment ; to datei dit; 
to ſcan. 


"| ee to featch into; to 


rutinĩſe. a Tat.. 
EXANMINER. I, [from aun 3 

1. One who interrogates a et eri or oence 

2. One who ſearches or bie n 5 


EXA MpLARV. a. [from example] 1 W 
for Hanne of attern. 
EXA NPT . exem ple, Fren 


\ $3 (Copy of, pip pattern z that bee Feel 


44 Precedent — inſtance of the like. 
Zo * 


| ] 
a 


WE 


7 1 111 1 


N = * a 1 * * —_ 
| b „ c 2 
5 1 
=> N 
. % 
. 
. 


2:5: 02 Milton. 


| _ 
A aw lee propoſed 25 4 pattern. 


pn an) WE 1 Tim. 


Wy + panjſhed for the admonitionef Mhers. 


| Jude. 
= de which Ache to./ irniration, 
8 Wiſdome Rogers. 
7. Indance; JWuſration of a general gofitich 


particular ſpecific tions, Nan: Dryden. A 
„ Inftance in which a rule | is mann 
ication. * D/ 


To. NA MLR. x 10s ts , {from the noun. Te 0 


give an inſtance of. 


ener 
ae. 4. lan —.— 


EA NIMATE. 4. 4 — Lat) 
1. Lifeleſs ; dead. . a 
2. Spiritleſs; gs 


preſlad, 8 » (4 | Ons 
EXANIMA'TION-4- [from casa I 
114 Nc a. lea, Lu- Laden; 3 


EXANTHEMATA. |. fe Lite, Seta. Ko- 
reſcencies; eruptions z nn out 5 8 

thANTHEMATous. © . f from: candies 
mata. ] Puſtulous; effloreſcent; eruptive. 

Toa EXA'NTLATE. v. 6 [exantl, Latin. ] 
I. To draw out. 


To exhauſt,z, to waſte aways +» © 1 


DN J. [from cxontlates] The a 


act of drawing out. 


EX ARK TION. Leaaro, Late] The: manual 
act of writing. 


EX ARTICULATION: . Lex and arcieuſug, 


tine] The diſlocation. of a Joint. 


| LE EXA PER ATE. « Vs 4. 4 Latin, ] 


\ 


+1, To proyokn 5 do ef ny "_ Adaiſ. 
2, Te heighten, a d to - aggravate z 
to embitter. 


, 9 Bacon. 

7 To ener to 3 2 

EXASPER ATER. ſc [from e He 
exaſperateb, of pravokese: 

bas be TION. *. [from ebene 
10  Aggravation.3' malignant 


; e 640 X. 7596 wink 


2, Proyocation ; irtitation. ' Woodwpritb 
. eee As, [exauBtars, Ln] 
1. To diſmiſs fromyſervices :' 


TL 32. * 2 
2. To deprive;pfia benefes. Ayl 
| EXAVCTORA TION: / n 
1. Difmiſhan from ae 
e Deprivation; "4A Ain 
EXCANDE'SCEN eee Eat 
TNCANDER NCY. oy. 07 * ie, 2 9 


2. W he ſtate of growing — <> 
EXCANTA'TION, Fa [excanto, Latin. ] Dif: 
enchantment by-a.gounter. charm. | 
To. EXCARNATE. v. a. [ex and carnizy Lat. ] 

To clear from fleſh, F Cre. 
EXCARNIFICA TIN. / [exearnifi Lat; } 

The act of taking away the fleſh,+j _ 
ToE'XCAVATE..v. 4. b Latins]. 70 

hollow; z to cut into hollows. | | Blaekmiree 


| ere b. ee dab e 


1 *. 


EXC (VATION, fs 2 
he act df cutting into — N 
* «The helle formed ; the cavity 
''T; EXCE'ED. v. as fexrede merry of 
21. To. o — outges"" 
. 2+. To excet; -to Turpate, "074 Far 
To EXCEED. ©. . | 


2. To go beyond: any limits. | Diary 
3. To bear the greater proportion. 1 en. 
werken. rt. a. [from . ont 
1 n. quantity, —— or aleigb. 
EXCHEDING: ad. In A Yor! great” degree. 
cen Ralergh.. 55 
EXCEEDINGLY. — [from cet -] To a 
Stent degree. Da wies. ten. 
To EXCEL. v. 2. \[exvelle, Latin. To oatgo 
in good qualities; to ſurpaſh + Pier. 
To EXCEL. b. v have $068 bene in a 
great degrees. 
EXCELLENCE. be- er- 
——— NCY:F cel — Latin. N 
1. The ſtate of 
- lityk. 


2. Dignity z high rank is exits 21 
3. The ſtate of anime: in apy dun a- 
ef ay Dar te. 
4. That in . one excels hen. 
7 Purity; 5 gobuneſs. ' dale 
A title of honour. Uſually applies ts rat 
baſſadors and goverhbrs. © Shakeſprire. 
EXCELLENT. a. [ extellens, Latin. ] 
G. Being of great virtue; . of 
.» great dignity. Y 52 
2 Eminent iff any good quality 
E'RC LEENTLY ; 44. 2 N 
1. Well; in a high — 
b To an eminent degree, Dryden. 
TEN CE PT. v. erp J To leave 
out, and [pecify-as precept, 
or poſition. eee 
E 1. To cue, to alte 0 


„ £+* ig bs dv 28. * 


25 In excluſion of; without d af MA, 
o = Unleſs; 5. 


EXCE'PTING. proſe Without tichution 


df; 
wich exception * 
E CEPTION. from exe roptio, LA 
gt "Exchifion- {om Sag 
in a precept or — 
2. Thing excepted or ſpecified 


3. Object; cavil. " 


4. Peeviſh diſlike ; — —_ N 
EXCE'PPIONABLE. 2 a. [from i 
Liable to objeMionz” -| 
EXCE'PTIQUS. 2. [from ex wh; 
. froward. . CON 5 
EXCE'PTIVE: a. {from except. ] Hel 9 2 
exception. OED 


EXCEPTLESS, 0 — ane ä eee 
or . 1 ; WS 

EXCEVTOR: — 

To EXCERN I as —. Lat. To ſtrain 


.. out 3 to ſepatate ot emit by Bacbn. 
P p EXC ERP- 


1. Per; to pts th dun of f. 
neſs.” 


We Sat 
= 


r  o — 


— — — — 
— ] — . re ER ene = - - 
— - 5 
* 
* + 
* 
> 


1 
— 


— 


. —————ͤ ——˖—· 0 


— —— „ 


2. The thing gleaned or ſelectedl. | Raleigh, 
EXCE' SS. /. Lee 
ot +I» More than eno 
2. Exuberance; act of exceeding. Newton. 
3. Intemperance ; unreaſonable Indulghars. 
4. Violence of paſſion. | : IN 
15 Tranſgreſſion of due limits. Denham. 
CE'SSEVE. as [exceſfif, French. ] 


1. Beyond the common . of quantity . 
B 


.. ar bulk. 


h:; wy 15 Heoker. « 


1 * E 
” 5 E 8 4 , 


put in motion. - ©» "Decayof Þ 

To ExCLAUM. v. 4. Wy Latin. * 

1. To cry out with, vehemence} to. make an 
outery. Decay F Pity, 
2. To declare with loud vociferation. Shakeſ. 

EXCLATM. J [from the We. Clamour; 


outery. Shak „ 
— » fe [exclamatio, Latin >=" 7b 
"v6 ement outery ; man outrageous 
| vociferation. 8 * Hooker. 


Sidney. 


2. An emphatical utterance. 
3. A note by which « pithetical ſentence is 


acon. 
2. Vehement beyond meaſure in kindneſs or marked, thus + 
. diſlike, Hayward. EXCLA'MER.. /. [from ne One "wy 
EXCE'SSIVELY. ad - [from exceſſ vs.] Ex- makes vehement outcries. erbury. 
ceedingly; eminently; 8 ſon. EXCLA'MATORY. a. [from ball 
To EXCHA'NGE. v. a. 2 mo] 1. Practiſing exclamation: - 
Wande To — or quit one ching for the ſake of 2. Containing exclamationnsg 
ing another.. ? Locke. To EXCLU'DE.'v. 4. [excludo, Latin. 
2. To give and take wtdprecally- | be 1. To ſhut out; to dex: Tron entrance or 
e wel [from the verb.] ' admiſſion. - Dryden. 
* The act of giving and receiving RAY 2. To debar; to | hinder from participation ; 
Waller ® 8 to prohibit. * Dryden. 


. 7 ger by utation. South. 
form of transferring. Shaktſp. 
We 'The balance of the money of different na- 
4 tions. , Hayward. 
5. The thing given in return for ſomething 
. received, 8 , 'Lotke. 
6. The ching received in return for ſomething 
+ given. 1 — 8 
7. The place where the merchants meet to 
negotiate their affairs. Locke. 
| EXCHA'N GER, ſ. {from exchange. J One. who 
2 157 exchange. on Lacke. 
AT. ” See HAT. 7 * d T 
. See ES8CHEATOR. ; 
BNCHE — Je [eſcbequier,, Norman Fr] 
The court to w are ht the revenues 
belonging to the crown. It is a court ofge- 
Cord, wherein all cauſes touching the revenues 
are handled. Harris. 


EXCISE. J [perjje, Dutch; exciſum, Latin.] 


A bateful tax levied upon "commodities, an 
n not by the common Judges of pro: 


reel. 


EXC! SE. — as Tho th the nouns] To levy 
exciſe upon a perſon or th 
EXCT* SEM AN. . [exciſe and 2 An 2 
ho inſpects commodities: ©. 
Extirpation 
a . 


Lors! N. 4. Lexciſ „ Latin. 

d ion; ruin. 

| 1 1TA'TION: J. [from excito, Latin. 
Eat oe Auge or putting into motion. 


— 
dog 0r.awakening. W 
E. mn as pg ps Latin. } 


e —— do animate z ta ſtir pi to en- 

2 To put into motion; to awaken by gets 

railes 

aro from 3 The motive 

by which one is it; a@7 Shakeſpeare. 
FXCITER. . [from i} 40 

Is One that ftirs up others, "_— them -in 

motion. 8 X. Charles. 

4 4. + Thy Fans hy, which 6vy thing in ried o 


3. To except in poſition, | 
4. Not to compechags.” in any grant or pri- 


vilege. - Hooker. 
EXCLU'SION.' A [frotm ne. 

1. The act of ſhutting out t or denying admif. 

ſion. Bacon. 


2. Rezection; not reception: Addiſon, 
hs The act of debarring from any privilege. 


5. The Nimiſlipn 9 5 Bacon. 
5. The of the young from the egg 
or womb. Rays 


EXCLU'SFVE.'e. from exclude.] 
1. Having the power of excluding or ing 
| admiflion. + Milton. 
2. Debarring from vuticipacions” Loc lie. 
3. Nat taking into any account or number. 
Excepting. 
CLUSIVELY. ad, [from te. ; * 
r. Without admiſfion. we another to partici- 
- pation. « Beyle. 
2. Without comprehenſion 10 any account or 
number. ' Ayliffe. 
To EXCO CT. wa [extottur; Latin.} To boil 


up. a con. 
To EXCO'GITATE. . 147 [exc ito, Latin. ] 

To invent; to ſtrike out thinking. More. 
To EXCOMMU'N ICATE. Is as [exe mmu- 
nico, low Latin. ] To eject from the commu- 


nion of the viſible chytch by an ecclefiaſtical 


cenſure. Hammond. 
EXCOMMUNICA'TION. þ from excom- 
munigate. ] An eccleſiaſtical interdict; excluſion 


- from the fellowſhip of the church. Hooker. 
To EXCORIATE. v. 4. To May; ; to ſtrip off 

the ſkin. "7 Wiſeman. 
EXCORIA'TION. 75 [from excoriate. 

1. Loſs of Ain omg of ing © the act of 
flaying. Arbutbnot« 

2. Plunder; ſpo il. + ba g q Hobel. 
EXCORTICA'TION. fe from ex and cortex, | 

Latin. ] Pulling the batk off any thing. , 
To EXCREATE. v. 4. [oxcreo, Latin-] To 


the mouth by hawking. 
—_— WY N | EXCRE- 


2 


N WF 87Y Be 


_ © EXCRETIVE. . 
che powerof ſe 


EXC 


E'XCREMENT. . [ excrementum, ny Frere 
which is thrown out as uſeleſs, from 


tural paſſages of the body. * Ralei oy 
EXCREME'NTAL. a. [from excrement. ] T 
which is voided as excrement. Raleigh, 


EXCREMENTTTIOUS. . from excrement, ] 


- Containing excrements; conſiſting of matter 


excreted from the body. Bacon. 
EXCRESCENCE. 8 7 [excreſco, Lat. ]Some- 
EXCRE'SCENCY. 
another without uſe, and contrary to the com- 
mon order of production. Bentley. 


EXCRE'SCENT. a. [excreſeens, Latin.] That 


which WWW 
ſupetfluĩit ). Pepe. 
EXCRE'”TION. / fe Latin. ] Ejection 
of animal ſubſtance. _ 
excretus, Latin.] aving 
Gans <jeQing excrements. 
1 Harvey. 
E'XCRETORY. « as T from excretion.) Having 
the quality of ſeparating and ejecting ſuper- 
fluous parts. Cbeyne. 
EXCRU'CIABLE. a. [from excruciats Lat.] 
Liable to torment. . Di&. 
Te EXCRU'CIATE. v. a. [excrucio, Latin. 
To torture; to torment. - + Ghapman. 
EXCUBA'TION. 7 [excabatis, Latin. ] The 
act of watching all night. 
To EXCU'LPATE. u. a. [ex and bes Kok 


To clear from the imputation of a fault. Clas. 


EXCU'RSION » fo [excurfion, French. 
1. The act of deviating 
ſettled path. Pope. 
2. An expedition into ſome diſtant part. 
- 3+ Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. Arbutbnor. 

- 4+ Digreſſion; ramble from a —_— 

EXCU'RSIVE. a. ¶ from excurro, Lat. n 
bling; wandering; deviating. homſon 


EXCUSABLE. . Thom axon. hs ry 
' © Raleigh, Ti cy 5 


EXCU'SABLENESS. / [from excuſable.] 
donable ; to 1 exculed, Boyle, 

EXCUSA ISN. /. [from excuſe.] Excuſe 

Bacon 


plea; apology. 

EXCUSATORY. a. [from excuſe, ] Pleading 
excuſe; a 

To EXCU'SE, Vs As [excuſo, Latin. 


1. — extenuate by apology. en Jonſon. 


2. To diſengage from an 
3. To remit; not to exact. 
N een, Weer. 
outD, 
2. To pardon by allowing an apology. » Addiſon. 
. 


$7008 $7 
1. Plea offered in extenuation ; n- Sid. 
2. The act of excuſing or apologiſing - Shak. 


3- Cauſe for which one isexcuſed. Roſcommon. 
hat for 
which no excuſe or apology can be given. 


BXCU'SELESS, 2. [from excuſe. ] 


v4 — 
IxcuskR. 
1. One r for 2 


*_0 3 forgives another. 


0 2 * 


what growing out of 


To EXECUTE. v. a. e Latin. ] 


from the or 


EXE 


To , ExcU%ss. v. u. [excnſſus, Latin. 14g. 
and detain by law. life. 
EXCU'SSION. /, leuft, Latin, J Seizure'B 


law. 2 yl N. 
EXECRABLE. a. [exeerobilir, Latin.}- ate- 
ful; deteſtable ; accurſed. Hooker. 


EXECRABLY. 'ad: [from execrablec] + <7 = 


abominably. | 
To [4 — 24 N Lat, To: 
- curſe; to imprecate ill upon. 
EXECRA'TION. ſ. [from execrate. Curſe ; ; 
| imprecation of evil, ' Stilling fleet. 
To EXE'CT. v. a, [execo, Lat.] To cut out; 
to cut away. Harvey. 
EXE'CTION. /. [from exe. ] The a& „ 
ting out, - 


1. To perform; to practiſe. South. 
2. To put in aQ; to do what i.” - 1g 


[3+ To put e death according 16 form 7 
juſtice, «l — 
4. To put to death; to kill. kejpeare 

E'XECUTER. . [from execute. | 
1. He that performs or executes r i 


2. He thet bs entevitt eee eh nie 
a teſtator. Shake # 
3- An executioner; one who you 0 to: 


death. bak 
EXE'CUTERSHIP. /. [from executer. | The 
office of him that is appointed to perform the 
+ will of the defunct. Bacon, 
EXECU'TION. /. [from exedute. ] 
1. Performance; practice. Bacon. 
2+ The laſt act of the * civil cauſes, by 
which is given, of body or goods. 
poſſeſſion is g 1 


Rem puniſhment ; death inflicted by 
s of law. Creech. 
4 Deitruction; 7 ſlaughter. * 
EXECU”TIONER. ſ. [from execution 
1. He that puts in or — 
2. He that inflicts capital pu * i 
3. He that kills; iv hes cardia. Shakeſp. 
4. The inſtrument 1 
ormed, 


EXECUTIVE. a. from excente.] | 
1. Having the of executing or perform 
ing. Hale. 


2. Active; not deliberative ; not legiſlative ; 
+ baving the power to put in act the laws. Swift, 
EXE'CUTRIX. . {from execute.} A woman + 
entruſted to perform the will of the teſtator. 


EXEGE'SIS: ,. [if*ynoue-] An . vr 


1 4. Explana- 
*. 


EXEMPL alter. 
Ark. // arm 2-0 Lat.] A 2 
to A 
EXE'MPLARILY. = {from — 
1. So aa deſerves imitation. 
2. So as may warn Fs foo 
1 rom . 
State of Randing, as 4 ) 0 be aw, 


%% 


8 AIM. 


ICY Y * 


'V * 8 
Is r el 
tation. 


ncen. 
* Such as may 9 to oo KC. 
"£24 oil us muon de rie. 
| EXBMPLIFICATION, / [from 22 
317 e ben be, 22 
** = illuſtrate by ccamgle Lale. 


To tranſeribe; 
75 5 EXE'MP T. Vs 4. —_— Tatts To 
; privileges” to grant immunity * K umiles. 
'MPT. a. [from the verbs] Newt 

A. Frei by privileges. . 
2. Not ſubject ; not liable o. "Ben Fonſon. 

3. Clean, ot included, * 
«=. Cut off from, Diſuſed. dio.” - 
i OG: Nee [from exempt. 8 
= iyllege ; freedom from impoſts. Bacon. 
XEMPTLT US. a, [ from. 2 us Lat -] 

Separable ; - that N n de nl 

ares 


— 
To \EXENTERATE. ws « fem Ladd i 
embowel.. [Ho Brown. 
EXENTER ATION. /. 3 Latin. ] 


Nhe add of — the bowels 3 0 


— NY 4. [from 6XEQuIEs. Lain.) Be N.. 

to fanerals. 
E/XEQUIES. /. without a Hogular. tee. 
. Funeral rites; the ceremony hs. 
EXE'RCENT. 2 exercens, Latin. ] e rn . 
TY Aye 


_ following any c 

EXERCISE» , [exercitium, Latin. 14. 
1. Labour of the bady, Bacon. 
2. — done for amuſement. Bacon. 


1 Hates ben by which che body, i 
to gracefulneſs. . Sidney · 
4. Preparatory ptactice in order to ſkill. 

2 Uſe ; actual application of any Sig Hot * 

6. Practice; outward preformapees Aadiſan. 

7+ Employment. Locle. 

8. Taſk 3 that while one 18 appointed to per- 
) form, - _ Milton. 

9. AQ, of divine  worlkip whether publick, or 

private. * >. Shakeſpeare.” 
Yo. E'XERCISE. v. 4. Lance, Latin- J. 

1. To _—_— z to engage he in emploſmage- 
„Locle. 
TY To train. to uſe by any ** 9 oy Locbe. 
++ To make Kkilful or Wees by practice. 


7 ma AEM ha 


To E'XERCISE. « * . To als exerciſe; 402 52 


"dif Ig. 
EXERC!: R. (From e 
: 8850 +l 
ON,  [exercitatio, 


| EXERGITAT 


Ms * E 1 


2 2 lay” 


4+. To 2 0 to kat buty. wy Arterbury. 
15 "nog DEITY 8 


* N 
——— be ee N enn 
2s PraQtice; u. Es. 


To EXERT. V. d. [events Latin} | bi 43 


1.  Touſ@with an effort. — 

od g put forth j to perform. »+ South. 

2 To. enfarce 3) to puſh to an effort. Dryden 

Went « fo. Lom . The a - 
ort. 


13 ö. bons, sg The 20d of eat-/ 


Brown. 

- EXESTUATION, A. 15 ban. The 

ſtate of boiling; efferys debull ition. Boy, 
To. EXFOLIATE« ve . [2 — Aliunt, Lats 


© To, ſhell off; a a corrupt bone from _ ps 


part. 
EXFOLIA'TION., /. from e 7 
. proceſs by w hich the cortuptad part 22 
Done ſeparates from the ound. Viiman. 
EXFO'LIATIVE. 4. [from 6. ] That 
which has * of procuring exfoliation. 


from EXHA'LABLE. as ; Cram vba That mie 


may be e r J. 
* — A TION. þ [exha/atio; Latin. [ 
* her wah nn or feading out in va- 


{pours 
— The kate of evaporating or flying out in 


at which riſes in payout; Milton. 
IRL. v. 4. [ exbaley Lain. i 4 
1. Ta mA 0p deae deere fumes, Tem. 
2. To draw out. Sbateſpeare. 
EX HALE MEN. n ale Matter 
led; vapour. Brotun. 
XHA' UST. , @p \ Fits n 
3 To drain; — acon. 
2. To 12 aut totally 3:40; bee until no- 
thing Locke. 
EXHAUSTION. þ. | Ke. [from axhoy } The act 


drawing 
EXHA'USTLESS. a. [from exbauſt.] Not to 
be emptied ; inexhauſtible. | Blackmore. 
Ta EXHIBIT. v. 4. Leabibto, Latin.) 
— Ta offer. eur ng to 2 — pra- 


o 


P 
e — (from. cu, Be that 2 


fers any e 
AN A « [from exhibits 
2 * at nme, 35 Cre 


17 reo 
= * diſplay ahh "Wy 20 ae 5 . ' 
3. Allowance; ſalary penſion. Sabi 
7 EX HI LAK A TE. u. 4. [erxbalano, Latin 
To make cheerful z to chger ; to fill 


. Mirthe, - Philips 
& EXHILARA'TION. . [from exbllarate.] © ( 


e act of giving gaisty+ |! 


mt 1 EY e ſtate of being enlivened. Bc. 


— pre v. | exbortory Lat. Joi incite 
| q Tore good action. Common Prayer. 
EXHQ 5 wy from exports] 
oa . z incitement to good, 
Al. A. 2. 


_ 
e 3 


en Ain 299 + ny Of 


EXHOR- 


+ WV. bd bet 4a bb th ad ef. 


EXO 


men. 3. {from bet Ten- 


. f 3 One who.ex- 


. hoes: 
To EXI'CCATE..w. 4. [exſitta, Lat. J To Supt 
EXI' . . [from 3 Are- 


actian; act mee vp3. ſtate of being 
dried up- Bentley. 

EXIGCATIVE.. 4 4 — — Drying 
in quality. 1 * 

E'XIGENCE. 7 1. 

EXIGENCY. 


1. Demand; want; need. 5 Ae 
. Preſſing necaſſity;ʒ diftreſs ; Adden occa- 


ſion gs 
EXIGANT. / [exigens, Latin.] 
. Preſſing buſineſs; occaſion that requizes 


1 help. Falle. 
2 term. A writ ſued Me rene ng? 
fendant is not to found. 
J+ End. N | Shakeſpeare, 
EXIGUITY « þ [arignites, Latin: } Smallneſs; 
diminutiveneſs. Boyle. 
EX1'GUOUS. as. [exiguus} Latin. ] Small; dis 
minutive; little, | 2 


EXILE. þ [ exilium, Latin, 1 
1. Baniſhinent ; ſtate of being baniſhed. . 
2. The perſon baniſhed. 
r E ar pot Latin. ]. Small ; 5 Nender; not 
u = 


Ta EXIL E. v. 4+ [from the noun.· ] To baniſh; 


to drive from a country. + » Shak 
HXVLEMENT. /. {from. exile] Dale een 


XII TTION. J. Tele, Latin. ] The aft of 
lea out. Brown. 


IXILITY. G 5 1 
EXIMIOUS. 4. lein, Latin. Famous 5 


EXINANJ'TION. F lem, _ Pri- 
vation; loſs. ,- of Piæy. 


To. KX1' ST. Vs Ne [exifto, SY To be; to 
have a being South; 


EXT TENGE. 176 [cxlftentis, low Lat.] Stata 


EXI Rox. of being ; actual poſſeſſion 
. of Dryden. 
EXISTRNT. 4. [from exiſt.) In n 
fhon of being g · f | Dryden. 
TIMA- ION. 4 [enifimatcy Latin. 
1. Opinion. 
8 Eſteem. ; 6 "IT. x _ 7 
EXIT, /. Latin. ] 


1. The term, 16. inthe a e plays 60 
. matk the time at which the player goes off. 
2. Receſs; departure z AF of quitting the 
; theatre of life. 
3. Raſſage out of any r Glanville, 
e e thee u . paſs out. 
I; 10 hs 11 ; A 


XI 210 U 5. 7 2 tal. 928 5 


887 . Lee] Derain jau 


ne from 2 place; the ſecond 
= « Moſes is fo called; heave: it deſcribes 


E „ the Iliaelite, from Egypts Aal. 


» 


2 | 


EA | 
BXOLE'TP. 6. cli, Latin. Jonsue out : 


of uſe. 
* nee v. a. [exolwo, Latin. ] To looſe; 
D 


ESOMPHALOS. 5 be 


vel rupture. 
To EXONERATP. v. 4. [exonero, Latin. } To 
unload; to diſburthen. | Kay. 
EXONERA'TION. þ [from exonerare. * 
act of diſhurthening. 
EXO P TABLE, a. [exeprabil; 3, Lat. — 
. able; to be ſought with eagerneſs or defire, 
E'XORABLE. 4. [exorabilis, 291 To 2 
moved by entreaty. 
RXORBITANCE. 
EXORBITANCY, F I. [from exorbitant, ] 
i. The act of going out of the track preſorib- 
overnment of the Tongue. 
2: Paormity; grofs Ne from tule or 
night Dryden. 
3. Boundleſs depravity. - Garth, 
EXO'RBITANT. a. | ex and orbito, Latin. } 
1. Deviating from the courſe ed or 
| rule eſtabliſhed. a codevard. 


2. Anomalous z not comprehended in a ſettde . 
rule or method. 


Heoler. 
3. Enormous ; beyond due * * 
ceſſive. Addiſone 
To EXO RBITATE. v». [ex and orbito, 
- Latin] To deviate z — the tract. 
* 
To E'XORGISE. Ys 4. lac. 4 F 


1. To adjure by ſome holy name. 
- 2+ To drive away by certain forms tee 


tion. 

3. To purify from the influence of malignan# 

ſpirits. Dryden. 
E'XORCISER. . [from exorciſe.] One who 


practiſes to drive away evil ſpirits. | 
E'XORCISM. ſ. [$:oenigud;e ] The form of ad- 
2 or neten RY by. which. evil 
malignant ſpirits are driven » Harwey, 
EXORCIS T. , Litec. ] Nee 
1. One who by adjurations, prayers, or reli. 
gious acts, drives away malignant ſpirits. Ad. 
2s kegel a conjurer. Impropetly. 


| e —— Latin. } Deprived 


Dis. 
EXOSTO SIS. /. [ix and deten. ] Any protu- 
berancc of a bone that is not natural. 
EXO'SSEOUS. 4. [ex and ofa, Lat.] Want- 
lng bones; bonele Browne 
EXO TICK. 4. [itwtindc. J Foreign not pro- 
duced in our on county. Dean. 
EXO'TICK. /. A foreign plant. 
To: EXPAND. v. 4. - expandy, Latin. Latin. 
1. To ſpread; to lay open as a met or = 
2. To dilate 15. do.ſprend; out every way. Aria 
3. To — 7 —— La 
ENPN NSR ex panſum, A body wide 
extended without incqualities, | — 1 
AN- 


— 


EXP 


- EXPANSIBILITY: . I rom exparfble.] Ca- 


pacity of W 3 bility to be expanded. 
, Grew. 
EXPANSIBLE. 4. Them: ex 
f 7 to be po. . —. 
1 SION. q rom Ne. , 
1. The Rate 7 bone 5 — rd a wider 
44 og "Agee Werke . Bentley. 
2. The at of ſpreading out. Grew. 


3. Extent; ſpace to which any thing is ex- 
. tended. Locke. 
4. Pure ſpace, as diſtin from ſolid 8 


range at large. 

4 To enlarge upon in language. Broome, 

3. To let looſe; to allow to range. Dryden. 
To EXPE' CT. V. As [expeBio, Latin. ] KY 

1. To have a previous apprehenſion of either 

good or evil. | 

2. To wait for; to attend the coming. Dryd. 
To EXPE'CT. . tt» To wait; to ſtay. Job. 
EXPEC TABLE. a. | from expe. ] To be ex- 


PECTANCE 12 
er. 1 V. [from exper] | 
2 » The a& or ſtate of Wer er e Ben Jenſon. 


\ 2+ Something expected. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Hope. Shakeſpeare, 

EXPECTANT. as [French.] Waiting in ex- 

pectation. Swift. 

EXPECTANT. /. [from expe#.] One who 

waits in expectation. Pope. 
EXPECTA'TION. /. {expetatio, Latin. 
1. The act of expecting. Sbale 


2. The ſtate of expecting either with hope or 
fear. 


erg. 


4. The object of happy expectation; the 


. Mefliah Milton. 
5. A ſtate in which ſome thing excellent is 
expected from us. "pre: «. & 


EXPE'CTER. /. [from — 2 * . 
1. One A 8 of > 
2+ One who waits 1 22 288 
To EXPE'CTORATE. v. 4. [ex and peftus, 
Latin. ] To eject from the breaſt. — 2 ming 
EXPEC ORA'TION. . [from expecrorate.] 
1. The act of diſcharging from the breaſt. 


Arbutbnot. 
EXPE'CTORATIVE. . [from expeBforate.] 


Having the quality of — e 
Harvey. 
EXPEDIENCE. 

EXPE'DIENCY. 8 J. [from expedient, ] 


PEDIENT. a. [expedit, Latin. 
1. er fir; dane, ger, Tillot. 
ul expeditious „ 
r 51 . { [from the xjetine.] 


| E'XPEDITE. as | expeditus, Latin.) 


EXPANSIVE. a. [from expand. ] Having the 
power to ſpread into a wider ſurface. Ray. 
PATIATE. v. n. [ expatior, . 
Jon. 


35 Proſpect of any thing good to come. . 


2. The diſcharge which is made by coughing. 


1. Fitneſs ; propriety ; fuitableneſs to an end. 
. ; outh. 

. Expedition; adventure. Sbaleſpeare. 
» Haſte; diſpateng. , - Shakeſpeare. 


EXP 


7+ That which helps forward, as meand'ts un 


ay of Piety. 
2. A ſhift; means to an end contrived in On 
exigènce. 


EXPEDIENTLY. ad. [from e 
1. Fitly; ſuitably ; conveni ** 
2. Haſtily; quickly, - - Shakeſp 

To EXPEDITE. v. . [expedio, Latin. 


1. To facilitate; to free from impediment.” - 


2. To haſten; to quicken. ' Swift, 
1 5 To diſpatch ; to iſſue Trop: a publick of- 


1. Quick g haſty; ſoon done. 
- 2+ Ealy ; diſencumbered ; clear. Hooker, 


3. Nimble; active; _— Nlotſon. 
4. Light armed. + JT en. 
E'XPEDITELY. ad. [from J With 
_ quickneſs; readily z haſtily, ' Grew. 
EXPEDITION. 7. 1 expedite.] 

1. Haſte ; ſpeed ; activity. Hooker. 


2+ A march or voyage with martial intentions, 
To EXPE L. v. 4. [ expello, Latin. ] 


1. To drive out; to force away. Burnet. 
2. To eject; to throw out. Bacon, 
2 To baniſh; to drive from the place of reſi. 

Dryden. 


EXPE'LLER. /. [from expel. ] One that expels 


or drives away. 
To EXPE'ND. v. 4. [expendo, Latin.] To lay 
to ſpend. ayward. 


EXPENSE fo [expenſum, Lat.] Coſt; charges; 


money expended. Ben Jonſon. 


EXPE'NSEFUL. a. [expenſe and full.] Coſtly ; 
chargeable. b 4 — 


EXPENSELESS, a. [from expenſe.] Without 


coſt. Milton. 
EXPENSIVE. 4. [from expenſe. ] 


1. Given to expenſe ; extravagant; luxurious, 


2. Coſtly; requiring expenſe. 
3. Liberal; diſtributive. Spratt. 
EXPE'NSIVELY, ad. With great | 
EXPE'NSIVENESS. /. [ from ex reve” wry 


1. Addition to expenſe z W 
2. Coſtlineſs. Arbutbnot. 


EXPERIENCE. /. [pxperientia, Latin. 
1. Practice; rout.» trial. PA 


Temples 


2. Knowledge gained by prac. Shakeſpeare 


To EXPERIENCE. v. & 
1. To try; to practiſe. 


2. To know by practice. Milton. 
EXPE'RIENCED. participial a2. 
1. Made ſkilful by experience. \ Locke. 
2+ Wiſe by long Rice. , 
EXPERIENCER R. 5 One who makes E 
practiſer of experiments. | Digby. 
EXPERIMENT. ſe * er xperimentum, Latin. ] 
Trial of any thing; — done in ordet 
to diſcover an uncertain or . 
acon. 
To: EXPERIMENT. v. . n 1 
To try; to ſearch out by 1 "Ray 


0 = (neat ya #359 1 K 0 


"mY Pertaining to experiment. —— 20 . 
at . Built 


Bacon, b 


Sandys, | 


& bakeſpear e. 


EXT 


* IP Built upon experiment: / Brown. 
Known by experiment or trial. Newton. 
e d. from ex 
mental.] By experience ; by trial. E * 
EXPERIME E'NTER, 2 [from rips} 
One who makes experiments. Digby. 


EXPERT. a. aeg; Latin.] 


15 Ar fsful intelli in buſineſs. 
een P Fiore 
** Ready; dexterous. Dryden. 


3. Skilful by practice or experience. Bacon. 


| EXPERTLY. ad. {from experr.] In a {kilful 


ready manner, 
EXPERTNESS. + [from expert. ] Fe 


- readineſs. 


EXPIABLE. a. Capable to be r 
To E'XPIATE. Us d. [ expio, tin. 
1. To annul the guilt 707 a 10 by ſubſe- 


quent acts of piety; to atone for. Bacon. 


2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 
EXPIA'TION. J. [from expiate.] - 


1. The act of expiating or atoning for any 


crime. 
1 6 The means by which we atone for crimes ; 
- atonement. Dryden. 


3. Practices by which ominous l 
were averted. Hayward. 
EXPIATORY. 4. [from expiate.] Having 
the power of expiation. Hooker. 
EXPILA'TION. 12 1 mnwhgdrra Lat. ] Robbery. 
EXPIRATION. /. | 
1. That act of FA Go 2 thruſts the 
- air out of the lungs. * 
2. The laſt emiſſion of 3 th. 
22 Numbler . 
3. Evaporation ; act of fuming out. 
4. Vapour; matter expired. Bacon. 
5. The ceſſation of any thing o which life 
186 figuratively aſcribed. Boyle. 
6. The concluſion of any fimite time. 
Clarendon. 
Te EXPIRE. WO [expire Latin. ] 
1. To breathe out. | Spenſer. 
2. To inhale; to ſend. out in 3 
5 Woodsvard. 
= To dose; to bring to an end. Spenſer. 
To EXPIRE. V. u. 
1. To make an emiſſion of the breath. - 


2. To die; to breathe the lat. Popes 
3. To periſh; to fall; to be deſtroyed. Spen. 
4. To fly out with a blaſt. | Dryden. 


5. To conclude; to come to an end. Shak. 
Tv EXPLAIN. v. a. [explano, Lat. ] 8 ex- 
- pound; to illuſtrate; to clear. Gay. 
EXPLATNABLE. a. [from explain. ] en 

of being explained. Brown. 
EXPLA'INER. /. [from explain.] Expoſitor ; 

interpreter 3 commentator. 
EXPLANA'TION. ſe "regen explain. | 
1. The act of explaining or interpreting.” 


2. The ſenſe given by an W in 
preter. 


wift. 

EXPLA'N ATORY. a, [from explain. Con- 
taining explanation. - Swift., 
EXPLETIVE. . [expletivum, Lat.] - 


thing uſed only to take up room. Stift, 


S 


/ 


E X P 


EXPLICABLE. 4. from icates Eng 
able; poſſible to 2. « [hom wp 1 
To EXPLICATE: . 2. [xp leo, Lat. ju 
1. To unfold; to jc Blackmore. 
2. To explain; to clear. Taylor. 
EXPLICA”TION. /. [from explicate. 
1. The act of opening; unfolding 3 
2. The act of An interpretation 
explanation. Hoke, 
2 The ſenſe given e Burnet. 
PLICATIVE. 2. [from explicate.] Hav- 
ing a tendency to explain, Watts. 
EXPLICA'TOR. . [from explicate-] Ex- 
pounder.; interpreter; explainer. 
e 4. Lerplicitus, Lat.] Unfolded; 
clear; not merely implied. Burnet, 
ITT TI. ad. yy» explicit. ] rt 
directly; not merely by inference. 
: Government of the Ti 
To EXPLODE. v. a. [explodo, Latin. 
1. To drive out diſgracefully with ſome noiſe 
of contempt. Roſcommon. 
2. To drive out with noiſe and violence, as 
from a gun. Blackmore, 
EXPLO'DER. J. [from explede.] An hiſſer; 
EXP — drives out with open N 
1 . ex let um, Lat. 
4 Fo" z L 1 ple, La} . a mee og 
attempt. 
Ts EXPLOIT. v. 4. [from 4 J 7 
perform; to atchieve. Camden. 
To EXPLORATE. Vs d. [explora, Lat. * To 
ſearch out. 


Brown 
EXPLORA'TION, - from at. . 
Search; ATION. 1 a J 


Brown 
EXPLORA'TOR. /. [from explorate.] One 


who ſearches; an examiner. 


* 


EXPLORATORY. 4. {from exphrate.] 
Searching ; examining. 
To EXPLOR 


E. v. 4. [explore, Latin.] To 
try; to ſearch into; to examine by trial. 


Boyle, 
EXPLOBEMENT: +. [from explore. ] Searcy 
* * 
EXPLOSION. J. [from explode.] . 44 
"of driving out any thing with noiſe and 
5 en. Theo Woodmere. Noyes: 
PLO'S 4. m explode. Düvin out 
e — and violence. 1 — 
EXP ENT. from expomns, Lat.] Expo- 
nent of the af (on proportion 1 
two numbers, or quantities, is the exponen 


- ariſing when the antecedent is divided by the | 


conſequent : thus fix is the exponent of the 
ratio which thicty hath to five. Harris, 
EXPONEN TIAL. / 1 ex ponent.] Ex- 
ponential curves are ſuch as partake both of 
the nature of algebraick and ET Rnd 


Ones. 


To EXPORT. v. 4. e Latin]; To 
carry out of a coun 


Add; 
EXPORT. /. (from: the 8. Commoſiry 


carried out in traffick. 
EXPORTA'TION. . [from export. ] The 


act or practice of carrying out W 
into ocher countries Swift. 


8 


TEEPOSE.o- Set 


5 | Js To 1% open z 12 liable to. ; uh | 


2. To put in the power of; any thi 
3. To oy open; to Make bare. . 
* To lay open to ye or rico, . 
To lay open to 
| * To put! in danger... c, 
8 4. ＋0 caſt out to ee Prior. 
To cenfure; to treat with bt Addiſ. 
erden. , [fro N 
, The fituation in which any Gab! is placed 
© Aith-reſpett to the ſun or air. 3 
228 Explanation, 3 Interpretations, ... *.D 
2XPOSITOR Fleer, Lat. Explaner ; 


” 5 


er; interpreter. out h. 

* STULATE. 2. a. [expofule, Lat.] 
0 more: with Sr to. akercate j to 
1 

EXPOSTULATION, {: [from ep lc 

1. Debate; de. We 

2 5 i em Spear 
” '2» Charge; accuſation, Waller. 


FRPOSTULA'TOR. 4. bien  expefulate.] 
1 co dg debates with another, Nees * 


TXPOSTULATORY. 4. ffn ela. 


Containing expoſtulation. range. 
{BXPO'SURE. . [from expoſe], -. —_— 
1. The act of expoſing or ferting ou to. ob- 
5 ſerration. 


2. The tate - being open to obſervation | 
The ſtate of being expoleg to any thing. 
* | The fate of being in danget᷑ . Shakeſpeare. 
Expoſition ; fituation..,.,,., 
"ot UND. Ve u. [expono, Lata], , | 
. To explain; to clear z to interpret. - =" 
2. To examine ; 7 7 ley 2. * e 
10e UNDE * 2 
15 EXPRESS. v. 4. { expreſſus,. Latin 75 
To copy; to reſemble; to repreſent, 
1 To repreſtht' by the ;initafive ats; as 
1 ſculpture, painting- Smiths 
8 — in words; to extitbit by lan- 


lare. Milt 
hw of ry dc la any 25 


22 EIN to defignate, __ - Numbers. 
wo enen by com- 


preffian. 
F. T0 extort by nas * FY Bei 9272 
Ee from the verb. - 


Copied ; reſembling; exa ly. like. Milton. 


a a Plain; apparent ; in G ect terms. B. Jon. 
8 * Clear; not dubious, 10 22 
our purpoſe ; for a particular end. Alter. 
FXPRESS. 22 [from the 21 ] 
x 1, A meſſenger ſent on purpoſ Fo. . 
2. A meſſage ſent... | King Charles, 
3. A 5 A in pn. terms. ,-  Norriv 
EXPRESS! . [from exp 22 
1. 11 75 — be uttered or deel 2 
* — — 2 wanne or ex- 


nen. 4. {om op = 


* * 
— 


ENS 


The ach or yomeraf nac thing 


MP 189 


ON form or cal ee * > 


oughts. are uttered. 
7 a a mode of ſpeech, . 
I of ſquetging ar forcing out = 


- thing, as b 


EXPRE'SSI E. 4. [from e eſe] Hiring the 


r of utterance or repreſentation. Pope. 
Wu ad. {from cpr dies. In 
a clear 2 es entative way. 


b EXPRE'SSIV om i 
The power "* Sales or — 


abe, ad. [from exprefer] — 

terms n li 8 

EX PRESSURE. — 

4 34 on; utterance. botrſpaare. 
The forms, the like neſs repreſented. 5 


9 The mark; the impreſhon - Sha . 
To EXPROBRATE. v . [exp . 
vii upon with reproac 5 to imput 

_ a. blame; to upbraid. — 


EXPROBRATION.: fo [from exprobrate.] 

8 accuſation. Hoster. 

Tel B FHO: a 4. [ ex and pr Mus, 

To make no —＋ our on. Heyle. 

To 1 U'GN. Vs Gd [ expugnoy Latin. 1 To 

onquer; to take by aſſault. 

EXPUGNA'TION, {fromexpagns], Con- 

queſt ; the act of ing dy aſlauſt. Sandys. 

To EXPU'LSE, Ys 4. Erin, Lat. 1 To 

N out; to force away. Bacon. Broome, 
110 1 3 from expulſe. 1 . 

f expelling or driving out. 
ſtate af being driven out. Sling f. 


bug. a. [from expulſe, ] Having, the 


Sen 8 fi Abaliti 
527 7 * 2 — 


1 out; to rub out. „ 
o efface,z; ta angihilate- 5 Sony 
inne ion. J. Lexpurgetin lat.] 


4 ae es e ging or cleanſing Miſeman. 

2 cation from bad mixture, — errour 
12 ren. 

Wee ren. — 
_ Employed in - purging away what is _ 


2 3 ande 


conſummate; com- 


CD « Kin 255 
Ares. 
KU Sb 4 gh — 


T Motten. Audiſim 
Eacregges * + Lom ae ] 


$i Noe 7 
Sf F. A ACS Late] A copy; 


a writing hs from another. 
EXSTCCANT. 2. | from aer. Drying; 
having the power fo dry iſeman. 


To EXSICCATE. Vs As exficc, Lat. * 
' Brow 


| | Hite ox. | [from exfcct 1 The 2 
ing. Brown. 


of 
* EXSLC- 


E? 
E) 


ds 
EXSTOCATIVE. a. [from exfecote.] Having 


che power of drying hy th 
EXSPUTTION. J. [expuo, Latin.] A diſ- 
charge by ſpitting: | 


| EXSU'CTION. . [ exugo, Lat.] The act of 


ſucking out. © Boyle. 


EXSUDA'TION. . [from exudo, Lat.] A 
Derbam 


ſweating; an extillation. . 
EXSUFFLA'TION. ſ. [ and ſufflo, Lat.] 
A blaſt working underneath. Bacon. 
To EXSU'FFOLATE. v. @-; To whiſper ; 
to buzz in the ear. Sbabeſpeare. 
To EXSUSCITATE. VU, 4. [ exſuſcito, Lat.] 
To rouſe up; to ſtir up. 
EXTANCY. /. [from extant. ] Parts rifing up 
above the reſt. 2 Boyle. 
E'XTANT. a. [extans, Latin. ] 


1. Standing out to view; ſtanding above the 


b reſt. Ray. 
2. Publick; not ſuppreſſed. Graunt. 
EXTA'TICAL. F a+ [ical] Raptu- 
EXTA'TICK. rous. Pope. 
EXTE'MPORAL. 4. | extemporalis, Link 


1. Uttered without premeditation; quick; 

ready; ſudden. Motton. 

2. Speaking without premeditation. B. For. 
EX TEMPORALLV. ad. | from extemporal.] 
Quickly; without premeditation. Shakeſp. 


EX'EMPORA'NEOUS. a. [ extemporaneus, 


Lat.] Unpremeditated ; ſudden. 
EXTEMPORARY. 2. [extemporarius, Lat.] 
Uttered or performed without premeditation; 
ſudden; quick. | More. 
EXTEMPORE. ad. [| extempore, Latin. ] 
Without premeditation ; ſuddenly ; readily. 
6 South. 
EXTE'MPORINESS. ſ. [from extempore. ] 
The faculty of ſpeaking or acting without 
premeditation. | 128 
To EX TE MPORIZ E. v. n. ¶ from extempore. ] 
To ſpeak extempore, or without premedita- 
tion. | 1 South. 
To EXTEND. v. a. [extendo, Latin. ] 
1. To ſtretch out in any airection. Pope. 
2. To ſpread abroad; to diffuſe ; to expand; 
. contrary to contract. Locke. 
3. To widen to a large comprehenfion. Locke. 
4+ To ſtretch into aſſignable dimenſions ; to 
make local; to magnify ſo as to fill ſome 
aſſignable ſpace. _ Prior. 
5. To enlarge; to continue. Pope. 
6. To increaſe in force or duration. Shakeſp. 
7. To. enlarge the comprehenſion of any 
poſition. | Hecker. 
8. To impart; to communicate. Pſalms. 
9. To ſeize by a courſe of law. Hudibras. 
EXTENDER. fe [from extend.) The perſon 
or inſtrument by which any thing 1 
iſeman. 
EXTE'NDIBLE.. 2. [from extend.) Capable 
. of extenſion. |  Arbuthnot. 
EXTENSIBILITY. /. [from extenſible. | The 
quality of being exten6ble. 85 . 
LXTONGIBLE: . [extenſio, Latin. 
2, Capable of being ſtretched into length or 
breadth.. 


EXT 


2. Capable of being extended to a larger com- 


prehenſion. Glanville. 
EXTENSIBLENESS. ſ. [from extenfible.] 
Capacity of being extended. 


EXTENSION. /. [from extenſio, Latin. ] 

I» The act of extending. 
2. The ſtate of being extended. Burnet. 
EXTENSIVE. 4. | extenfivus, Lat.] Wide; 


large; comprehenſive. Watts. 
EXTENSIVELY. ad. [from extenſive] 
Widely ; largely. Watts. 


EXTE'NSIVENESS. /. [from extenſive. ] 
1. Largeneſs ; diffuſi veneſs; wideneſs. 
2. Poſſibility to be extended. Ray. 

EX [E'NSOR. ſ. The muſcle by which any 
limb is extended, 

EXTE'NT. participle, [from — Ex- 
tended. i penſer. 

EX TEN T. ſ. [extenſus, Latin. 
1. Space or degree to which any thing is 
ſtretched or ſpread, Milton, 
2. Communication ; diſtribution, Shakeſp. 
3. Execution; ſeizure, Shakeſpeares 

To EXTE'NUATE. v. a. [extenuo, Latin. ] 


1. To leſſen; to make ſmall. Grews 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh in any quality. 

Dryden. 
3. To leſſen; to degrade; to diminiſh in 
honour. , + ' Milton. 
4+ To leſſen; to palliate. 0 Milton. 


5. To make lean. 
EXTENUA'TION. ſ. [from extenuate.] 
1. The act of repreſenting things leſs ill 
than they are; palliation. 
2. Mitigation; alleviation of puniſhment. 
; Atterbury. 
3. A general decay in the muſcular fleſh of 
the whole body. Quincy. 
EXTEAIOR. a. | exterier, Latin.] Outward; 
external z not intrinfick. Beyles 
EXTERIORLY. ad. [| from exterior. ] . Out- 
wardly ; externally, Shakeſpeares 
To EXTERMINATE. v. 4. [-xterminog 
Lat.] To root out; to tear up; to drive 


away. Bentley. 
EXTERMINA'TION, ſ. Deſtruction; ex- 
ciſion. Bacon. 


EXTERMͤINA “TOR. /. [exterminator, Lat.] 
The perſon or inſtrument by which any thing 
is deſtroyed. 

To EX TERMINE. v. 4. [extermino, Lat.] 
To exterminate. | Shakeſpeares 

EXTERN. a. [externus, Latin. ] 
1. External; outward ; viſible. Shakeſpeares 
2. Without itſelf; not inherent ; not in- 
trinfick. Digby. 

EXTERNAL. 4. [externus, Latin. ] * 

1. Outward; not proceeding from itſelf ; 
oppoſite to internal. Tillotſon. 
- 2+4 Having the outward appearance. Stilling fl. 
EXTERNALLY. ad. [ from external. ]} Out- 
- wardly.* 7 of Taylor. 
EX TTL. v. 2. [ex and ftilla, Lat.] To 
rop or diſtil from. N : 

EXTILLA'TION. /. | from ex and fiillo, 

Latin. ] The act of falling in drops. Derbam. 
Qa To 


/ 
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To prick; to incite by ſtimulation, Brem. 
[from extimulatio, 


EXTIMULA'TION: J. 


Latin] Pungeney; power of eng mo- 
tion or ion. 

EXTINCT. a extinBtus, Latin. ] 
1. Extinguiſh ; quenched z-put out. 


2. At a ſtop; without progreſſive ſucceſſion. 


Dryden. 


Aboliſßed; z out of forces wa. Al e. 
ee. 7 x extincrio, l " 
Ing · 


1. The act of quenching or extingui 


2. The ſtate of being quenched. Harvey - 
3. Deſtruction; exciſion. Rogers. 
4. Suppreſſion. Thomſon. 


To EXTINGUISH. v. a. [extinguo, Latin. 


1. To put out; to quench. Dryden. 
2. To ſuppreſs; to deſtroy. Hayward. 
3. To cloud; to obſcure. Sbaleſpeare. 


EX TI'NGUISHABLE. a. [from extinguiſh, ] 
That may be quenched, or deſtroyed. 
EXTI'NGUISHER. . [from extingviſh.] A 
| hollow cone put upon a candle to quench it. 
Collier. 
EXTI'NGUISHMENT. /. J [from exringuiſh. ] 
1. Extinction; ſoppreffion; act of quench- 
ing. ] Davies. 
2. Abolition; nullification. Hooker. 
3. Termination of a family or ſucceſſion. 
Davies. 
To EXTTRP. v. a. [extirpo, Lat.] To eradi- 
cate 3 to root out. Shake = 
To EXTIRPATE. v. 4. [extirpo, Latin. 
root out; to eradicate z to exſeind. 
EXTIRPA'TION. /. [from cxtirpate.] The 
act of rooting out; eradication ; excifion. * 


| EXTIRPA'TOR. / [from extirpate.] One 


who roots out; a deſtroyer. 
EXTISPI'CIOUS. 2. [ extiſpicium, Latin. J 


trails. Brown. 


Jo EXTO'L. v. a. U Latin. ] To praiſe ; 
Dryden. 


to magnify ; to laud ; to celebrate. 
EXTO LLER. /. [from extol. } A praiſer; a 


magnifier. 


. EXTO'RSIVE. a. [from excort.] Having the 


quality of drawing by violent means. 


an extorſive manner; by violence. 
To EXTORT. . ut [ extor gueo, nn, 
Latin. 
1. To draw by force; to force away; to 
wreſt ; to | wring from one. Rowe. 
2. To gain by violence or opprefiion. Spenſer. 
To EXTO'RT. v. », To practiſe opptefſion 
and violence, AVIES» 
EXTO'RTER. . [from extort, ] One who 
praQtiſes oppreſſion. Camden 
EXTORTION. . | 
1. The act or practice of gaining by. violence 
and rapacity. aviet. 
2. Force by which any thing ! is unjuſtiy 
taken away. rles- 
EXTORTIONER. « [from excertion One 
wy. * extortion. Canes. 


from extert.] 


— 


— 


Bacon. N 


Augurial; relating to the inſpection of en- 


EXTO/RSIVELY. ad. [from 3 In 


1 ; 


To EXPUMULATE. . d. extimule, Lat 4 nner Vs d. [extraftum, Latin-] 


1. To draw out of ſomething. 2 
2. To draw by chemical operation. Philips. 


3. To take from ſomething. Milton. 
* To draw out of any containing body. 
rnet. 

5. To ſele& and abſtract from a _— 

' treatiſe, . 
EXTRACT. /. [from the verb. 
1. The ſubſtance extracted; chief parts 

. drawn from any thing. Boyle. 


. 2+ The chief r drawn from a book. 


Camden. 
EXTRACTION. / Se Lextractio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of dawing one part out of a 


compound. Bacon. 


2. Derivation. from an original; lineage ; 
deſcent. Clar endon. 

EXTRACTOR. |. . Forage The perſon or 
inſtrument by thing is ex- 
tracted. 


EXTRADTCTIONARV. 3. [extra and dic- 
tio, Latin, ] Not conſiſting in words, but 
_ realities, Brows, 
EXTRAJUDICIAL. 4. [extra and judicium, 
Latin-] Out of the regular courſe of legal 
procedure. I 
EXTRAJUDICIALLY. ad. In a manner 
different from the ordinary courſe of legal 
procedure. Ayliffe. 
EXTRAMTSSION. /. [extra and mitto, Le] 
The act of emitting outwards. n. 
EXTRAMUNDA'NE. a. [extra and mundus, 
Latin] Beyond the verge of the material 
world. | Glanville. 
EXTRA'NEQUS. As [extraneus, Latin. ] Not 
\ betonging to any things Nm gy Woodward. 
ding 
1. 2 , manner out of eee method 
and order. Hooker . 
2. Uncommonly ; particularly ; z eminently. 
8 Heel. 
EXTRAO'RDINARINESS. ſ. [from extra- 
ordinary.) Uncommonneſs ; eminence ; re- 
markableneſs. Government of the Tongue. 
EXTRAORDINARY. . [ extraordinarius, 
Latin. 
1. . from common order and me- 
thod; not ordinary. Dawvics. 
2. Different from the common courſe of law. 
| . Clarendon. 
3. Brafncatz remarkable; more than com- 
mon. 


* 


$ idney. Stilling fleet. 


EXTR AO'RDIN ART. ad; Extraordinarily ; 

uncommonly. Addiſon. 
EXTRAPARO'CHIAL. 2. [extra and paro- 
ebia, HS] Not comprehended within any 


ri 1% 
EI TRAPROVTNCIAL. a- [extra and pro- 
* vincia, Latin. ] Not within the ſame province. 
- Ai He. 
EXTRARE'GULAR 4. [extra and regula, 
„.I. "Noe r within — 72 
; ay tors 


ille. 
Not 
ard. 


AOY - 


thod 
oer. 
ntly. 
el. 
xtra- 


44. Unnatural tumour; bombaſt. 


To. EX TRA WAGATR. v. 1. 


Je The he act of forcing, or 
out of the proper containing veſſela. | Arbuth. + 


7 2 In the u 


N — 
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EXTRA'VAGANCE. 14 
7 e Latin. ] 


1. Excurſion or ſally beyodd preſcrided limits. 
: Hammond 


_ Irregulirity ; wildneſs. - 

3. Outrage; violence; outrageous vehemence. 
Tillotſon. 
Dryden. 

5. Waſte ; vain and ſuperfluous expence. 

Arbuthnot. 
EXTRAVAGANT. a. [extravagans, Lat- 

1. Wandering out of his bounds. Shakeſp. 
2. Roving beyond juſt limits or / preſcribed 

methods. Dryden. 
3 · Nat — i in any thing. Ayliffe. 

4. Irregular; wild. Milton. 

5. Waſteful; prodigal; vainly expenſive, Addi. 
EXTRA VA ANT. ſ. One who is confined 
in no general rule or n L'Eftrange. 
EXTRA'VAGANTLY. + {from 18 

vagants ] 14 

1. In an extravagant manner; wildly... 

2. In an unreaſonable degree. Pope. 
3. Expenſively; luxuriouſſy; waſtefully. 
EXTRA'VAGANTNESS. „ [from extrawa- 

gant, ] Exceſs; excurſion beyond limits, 
[extra and 
... vagors Latin] To wander out of limits. 
EXTRA'VASATED. as 

N s WW of the properly TIC 
; Arbut 
EXTRAVASA'TION. 75 from extrawaſared-] 
ate of being forced 


EXTRAVENATE- 4. {extra and ee 
Let out of the veins. Glanville. 
EX TRA VERSION. . -[6tra and/ werſie, 
Lat.] The Sf throw 
EX TRAUM. part. Extracted. Sbaleſp. 
EXTRE'M extremus, Latin. 
1. Greateſt z of the higheſt degree. 91 
2. Utmoſt. Shake 


- 


| + Laft3 that beyond which mere! is not --5ig 


Dryden. 
"id Preſſing, or rigorous to the utmoſt degree, 


4 Hooker. 4 


EXTREME. , [from the adjective.] 
1. Urmoſt _ 3 higheſt degree of any 
thing, Milton. 
* 2 at the greateſt diſtance from each 


d. be. 
bK TRI ME. E LS . Tim Arne LY 


Very muc $0 8 ot 


FAIRY JT e s, Latin 
5 1 23 hi «9: e 


| ! der. 
u. The" otmolk part z the part moſt remote 


from the middle. Brown. 
„ 3. The boint in the utmoſt degree of op 
i, poſitidn, Pandas, 


4. Remoteſt parts; parts at the greateſt 


. _ diſtance, - 


Arbutbnot. 
* 2 of pattion. Spenſer, 
he utmoſt We tur, or diſtreſs. 


* COT Clarendon. 


0-3 
— + , 


[ extravagem, | 


[extra and ;vaſaz 


ng out. / - 348 Boyle. 


EKU 
To EXTRICATE. . 4. [extrico, Latin] - 
1. To diſembarraſs ; 22 free in a ſtate of 


FVerplexity. 
2. To clear a exed queſtion. 


EXTRICA'TION.. /. Thom 8 The 
act of diſentangling. Beyle. 
EXTRINSICAL: a. [extrinſecus, Latin-] Ex- 
- ternal; outward ; not intimately belonging; 
not intriakck. Digly. 
EXTRINSICALLY. ad. I from extrinficat«] 
From without. Glanville. 
.EXTRINSICK, „ Lat.] Out- 
ward; external. ernment of the Tongue. 
To EXTRU' CT. v. a. [extruftun, Latin. ] To 
build; to raiſe; to form: 
EXTRU C TOR. . [from extract. ] A builder; 
a fabricator. 
To EXTRUDE. v. a. [extrudo, Lat. 1 To 
thruſt off. Mood tvard. 
EXTRUV'SION. /. 
of -thruſting or driving out. Bacon. 
EXTU'BERANCE. /. [ex and tuber, Lat.] 
Knobs, or parts protuberant. Mogeons 
EXU*BERANCE, — 2 [exuberatio, Latin. ] Over- 
growth ; lupe uous ſhoots; luxuxiance. 
| Garth. 
EXUBERANT. a. [ exuberans, Latin. ] gu 
1. Growing with. fuperfluous ſhoots ; . qver- 
. abundant; ſuperfluouſly plenteous. Pope. 
" "i \Abounding i in the utmoſt degree. 8 » 
EXUBERANTLV. ad. [from 1 
_ Abundantly.. . Nod 
To EXU'BERATE. « Vs 1. [exubero, Latin. ] 
To abound in the higheſt degree. | | Boyle. 
Au US. a. n Latin. ]. Without 
1085 Brown. 
"EX ATION. 1 {from exudo, Latin.] 
1. The act of emitting in ſweat. 
2. The matter idving aut, by ſweat from any 
| body. Bacon. 
To EXU DATE. 2 v. 2. [exudo, Lat.] To 
To EXU DE. ſweat out; to iſſue by 
ſweat.  Arlutbnit, 
To EXU"LCERATE. v. 4. [ exulcero, Lat.] 
1. To make fore with an ulcer. * Ray. 
2. To afflict; to corrode; to enrage. Mil. 
EXULCERA'TION. . [from , exulcerate,] 
1. The beginning eroſion, which forms an 
ulcer. 2 Nad. 
2. Exacerbation ; ; Goten ooker, 
EXV'"LCERATORY., 4. [from exulcerate.] 
Having 4 endency to canſe ulcers. 
To EX ULT. 5. K. [exults, Lat.] To rejoice 
above meaſure ; "to friumph. Hooter. 
FEXV'LTANCE: . *[frem PR Tranſport; 


joy; triumph... . Government of the Tongue. 
EXULTA' 1 ION: 


trigmph 3; Yapturdts 


elight — Hodker. 


"To EXU'NDATE. v. 4+ [exunde, Lat.] To 


overflow. 


5 ic. 

EXUNDA'TION. /. kom ekundate,},. Over 

flow; abundance. 

EXU'PERABLE, fas Lali, Latin, ] 
Conquetable ; ſuperible ; vincible. 

EXU/PERANCE. 7. lexuperantia, Latin. } 


Overbalance z greater proportion. Browns 


8800 8 To 


Je [extruſus, Latin.] The act 
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.To EXU'SCITATE. V. As [exit Latin.] 

Io ſtir up; to rouſe. + 

'EXU'STION. . [ exrftio, Latin. ] The a®t of 
burning up ; conſumption by fire. 

EXUTTEA. g. ¶ Latin. j Caſt ſkins; caſt ſhell; 
whatever is ſhed by animals. Woodward; 


EY, x4, Ex. May either come from z, an 


illand, or from the Saxon ea, Which fignifies 
a water. Tibſen. * 
EY'AS. ſ. [niais, Fr.] A young. hawk juſt 
taken from the neſt, 1 Shakeſpeare. 
EY"ASMUSKET. JS A young unfledged male 
hawk. Hanmer. 


EYE. ſ. plural eyne, now eyes. [eaz, Saxon. ] 


1. The orgga of viſion. Dryden. 
+ - 76 Sight; ocular knowledge. Galatians. 
3. Look; countenance. | Shakeſpeare. 
4. Front; face. Shakeſpeare. 
= 8. A poſture of direct oppoſition, Dryder. 
6. Aſpect; regard. | Bacon. 
7. Notice; attention; obſervation. Sidney + 
8. Opinion formed by obſervation. Denham. 
9. Sight; view. Sba ke ſpeare. 
10. Any thing formed like an eye. Newton. 
11. Any ſmall perforation. South. 
12. Any ſmall catch for a hook. Boyle. 
13. Bud of a plant. Evelyn. 
8 A ſmall ſhade of colour. Boyle. 
15. Power of perception. Deuteronomy. 
75 EYE. v. a. [from the n noun. mn] To watch; 
do keep in view. More. 
To EVE. v. . To 8ppear 3 to ſhow ; to bear 
an appearance. Shakeſpeare. 
'EY'EBALL. . E and ball.] The apple of 
the eye. ö r 
EVEBRIGHT. 7. [expbrafe, Latin. ] An 
— erb. i 
EY 'EBROW. ſ. [eye and brow. The hairy © 
arch over the eye. [9 © 


Dryden. : 


TEYR 


EY'EDROP. ſ. [eye and drop.] Tear. Shakeſp, 


'EY'EGLANCE, f. [wand glance] 5 


notice of the eye. | Spenſer. 
EY'EGLASS. /. [eye and gloſs. ] Species; ; 
glaſs to aſſiſt the- igt. Neroten. 


EY ELESS. 2. [from | Without eyes; 
ſightleſs; 2 of 2 ht. Milton. Garth, 
'EY'ELET. ſ. [willet, Fr.] A hole through 
which light may enterz any ſmall perforation. 


Wiſeman. 
EY'ELID. ſe eye and lid.] The membrane 
that ſhuts over the eye. Bacon. 


EYESE'RVANT. ſ. [eye and ſervant.) A 
ſervant that works only while watched. 

EYESE'RVICE. ſ. [eye and ſervice. ] Service 
performed only under inſpection. Coloſſiant. 

EY ESHO T. / L e ] Sight; glance; 


view. N 8 ectator. 
EY'ESIGHT(f« yas Jegbr.] Sight of the 
eye. Samuel, 


EYV/ESORE. Je [eye and ſore.) Something 
offenſive to the fight. - Clarendon. 
ET ESPO “T TED. a. [eye and ſpot. ] Marked 


with'ſpots like eyes. Spenſer. 
EV'ESTRING, Je [9 and firing. ] The nerve 
of tlie eye. Shakeſpeare, 


EYETOOTH. he loc and tootb.] The tooth 


on the B ſide to the 
grinders; the fang. - Ray. 
EY'EWINK, . D e A wink, as 
- hint or token. Shakeſpeare. 


EYEWITNESS. ſ. [eye and witneſs. } An 
oculat evidence; one who gives teſtimony ef 


' faQ-ſeen with his own eyes. Peter. 
ESRI — 4 Lore, wy The court 3 
Cow . 


build their neſts, and 
20 » Milton. 


%* 7% 1 


FAB 


1 4 in Engi an invariable fond, 
formed by compreſſion of the whole lips, 
2 anda forcible breath. 


FABA'CEQUS. a. er Latin. 1. n ; 


the nature of a bean. 
17 B vi; «| fable, French 
eigned ory inten to n ſome 
; 2 precept · Addiſan. 
23. A fiction in general. Dryden. 
3); The ſeries or , events ahich 


| conſtitute a poem. 1 Dryden. ; 
ws 9 FA'BRICK. 5. [ fabriea, Latin.] 


* „ LH 
'To FA'BLE. v. n. [from, the nouns] | 


— 


. . To feign; to write not truth but ion. 


»- 


Prior. 


2. To tell falſchoods. Shateſpeare. 
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75 , FABLE. - v. a. To fete; to tel Falfcly. 


Milton. 


F A'BLED. 4. [from Fable. Celebrated in 
fables. , . Tickel. 
FA'BLER. , [from fable; A dealer in 
jon. 
'To FABRICATE. V. a. [ . Latin. ] 
1. To build; to conſtru | 
2. To forge; to deviſe falſely. 
FABRICA'TION. . [from Fabricats.] The 
act of building. Hale. 


1. A building ; an edifice. . Whittons 
2. Any ſyſtem or compages of matter. Prior. 
To F FA'BRICK. v. a. from the noun. ] To 


a ad 


ton. 


Ifely. 


iltone 


ed in 
ichel. 
er in 


1.J 


The 


Hale. 


Pottons 
Prier. 
To 
illi 5. 
\'BU- 


FACE to FACE. 0 
1. When both parties are preſent. Acts. 
. Whbout the or xr of other bodies. 


To FACE. Ve Vo 29 N N 
1. To carry a falſe appearance. | Spenſer. * 


FAC 


FAD 


FA'BULIST. 1 Lal Fr.] "A" wiiter of FACINOROUSNESS. . [from . 


fables. 
FABULO'SITY. 15 [ fabulrjutas, Lat.] Fulneſs 
of feigned ſtories. * Abbot. 
| FABULOUS. 2. [ fabutoſus, Latin. ] Feigned; 
full of fables. Audiſen. 
FA'BULOUSLY. ad. from ** 1 In fic- 
tion. Browne 


FACE. ſ. face, French; from acies, Latin. ] 


1. The viſage. Baca. 
2. Countenance; caſt of the features. 
3+ The ſurface of any thing. ee, 
4. The front or fore part of "ny thing. 
. State of affairs. Milton. 
| 8. Appearance; reſeidblance. Ben Jun ſon. 
7+ Preſence ; ſight, | Dryden. 


8. Confidence; boldneſs. Tillotſon ' 


9. Diſtortion of the face. ; Shakeſpeare. 


12 Corintbians. 


2. To turn the face; to come in front. Gd. 
To FACE. v. 4. 13851 +: 
1. To meet in from} ro oppoſe with con- 


fidence. | Dryden. 
2. To oppoſe with e  Hudibras, 
3. To ſtand oppoſite to. Pe. 


4. To cover with an additional ſuperficies Ad. 


FAVELRSS. 4. from face.] Being without a 
FACEPAINTER; 1. Tface add” fainter] A 


- drawer of portraits. 


FACEPAINTING. J. [face and rr. N 
D 


The art of drawing portraits. 


7yuen 
FA'CET. /. [ flicette, French. ] A ſmall — x 


Bacon. 
FACE'TIOUS. a. [ fatetieux, F rench.] Gay; 


cheerful; lively. Government of the Tongue. 
FFACE'TIOUSLY: ad. [from Facetious. ] Gay- © 


ly; cheerfully. 

FACE TIOUSNESS. . [from facetious. ]Cheer- 
ful wit; mirth. 

FA'CILE. a. [ facile, French. 

1. Eaſy; not Ae 3 pertormable with little 
labour. Milton. Evelyn. 
2. Eaſily females eaſily conquerable. 

3. Eaſy of acceſy or converſe; ; not ſupereilidus. 
Ben Fenſon. 

as Pliant ; flexible ;  eafily nerfuaded: Calamy. 
T* FACILITATE. U, 4. atiliter, Fr.] 10 


make eaſy ; to free from difficulty. Clarendon. . 


FACILITY. /. acilite, French. 
1. Eaſineſs 42 


23. Vitious ductility; 3 eaſineſs to be perſuaded. 
Bacon. 

4. Eafineſs of acceſs ; affability. South. 
FACINERI Os. a. Wicked ; facinorous. Sh. 
FACING, h leren to Face. ] An ornamental 


covering. » Wotton. ' 


FACI'NOROUS. a. [ facinora, Lat. ] n z 
. deteftably bad. 


* 


performed; 2 8 6 
difficulty. Raleigb. 
2. Readineſs in performing; dexterity, Dryd. 


Wickedneſs in a high degree. 
FACT. /. | fatum, 2 

1. A thing done; an effect produced. 
2. Reality; not ſuppoſition. Smal ridge. 
3. Action; deed. | Dryden 
FA'CTION. £ Latin, French, ] 


1. A party uf a Rate. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Tumult; diſcord ; diſſenſion. Clarendon. 


'FA'CTIONARY, / [ faftiorgire, French.] A 
party man. Shakeſpeare. 
FAC TIOUS. 2 | faSieux, French: ] 
1. Given to fa ion; loud and violent in a 
party. Sbakeſpeares 
2. Proceeding Ga publick diſſenfions, K. C. 
FA'CTiOUSLY. ad. [from 4 In a man 
ner criminally diſſenſious. Charles. 
FA'CTIOUSNESS. /. [from fates} Tucli- 


nation to publick diſſenſion. 


FACTY TIOUS. a. | fa#itius, Latin. ] Made 
by art, in oppoſition to what is made by nature, 

.. Boyle. 

FACTOR: . Factiur, Weiche 1 An agent for 
another; a ſubſtitute, South. 


'FA'CTORY. /. [from Fatfor. ] 
1. A houſe or 2. Hat inhabited by Wand in 
a diſtant country. 


2. The traders embodied in one place. | 
FACTO'TUM. J. | fac totum, Lat.] A ſervant 


employed alike in all kinds of 2 as 


Scrub in the Stratagem. 


'FACTURE. /. [French] The act or manner 
of making any thing. 


FAC ULT. /. [| faculte, Fr. facultas, Lat. 
1. The power of doing any thing; abiſity. 


"H:oker., 
2. Powers of the mind, imagination, reaſon, 
memory. Swift. 


3. {In phyfick;} A power or ability to per- 


form any action natural, vital, and animal. 
Quincy. 
+ A knack; habitual excellence ; dexterity. 


Clarendon. 
5 Quality; diſpoſition or habit of good or 


"ON Shakeſpeare. 


6. Power; authority. Shakeſpeare. 
7+ Privilege; right to do any thing. Hooker. 
8. Faculty in an univerſity, denotes the 
maſters and profeſſors of the ſeveral ſciences. 
F ACU'ND. a. [ facundus, Latin. ] Eloquent. 
To FADDLE. v. n. To trifle ; to toy; to play. 
To FADE. VU. N. [ fade, French. ] 
I. To tend from greater to leſs vigour; to 
grow weak. 
2» To tend from a brighter do a colour. 
Boyle. 
3. To wither as 2 vegetable. Jaiab. 
4. To die away gradually; to vaniſh. Addiſon, 
5. To be naturally not durable; to be tranſient. 


Locke. 
To FADE. v. 4. To wear away; to reduce to 
languor. Dryden. 


To FADGE. v. 3. [ze rezan, Saxon.] 
1. To ſuit; to fit; to have one part conſiſt- 
ent wich another. Shakeſpeare, 
2» To agree; not to quarrel, Hadibras. 
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| n to hit. L'Eftronge. 
ck. 95 Lula. . ſettlings; 
dregs. ; Quincy. 


To FAG. Vs As tige, Lat.] To grow weary; 
do faint with wearineſs : a word ſcarce uſed. 


Mackenzie. 
FAGEND../. [from fag and end.] 
1. The end of a web of cloth, '. 
2. The refuſe or meaner part of any thing. 
. Fanſhaw. 
"PA'GOT, J. [Haged, Welſh ; fagot, French. ] 
CI bundle of & ſticks bound together for the 
2. A ſoldier numbered in the muſter roll but 
not really exiſting. 
To FA'GOT..». a. [from the noun.) To tie 
5 up z to bundle. ee 
Took IL. v. =. [ failler, French. ] 
| o be deficient ;- to ceaſe from — 
i = to fall ſhort, - Locke. 
2. To be * to ceaſe to be rail. 
P/ LAT 
3 . To ceaſe; to periſh; to be loſt, Addiſon. 
4 Io die z 'to loſe life. NF Aen. 
5. To fink; to be torn down. 
6. To decay; to decline; to „ 
7. To miſs; not to produce its effect. 
8. To miſs; not to ſucceed in a deſign. 
9. To be deficient in duty. : Male. 


: To FAIL, Us 4. 

„ bs To deſert; not to continue to ang er f. 
: Ply» Sid, ney» » Locke. 
* As Not to alliſt; to negleRt z to omit to help. 

5.2. 


To omit; not to neck 
22 To be ranting to. 2 
FAIL, . L rom the verb. ] tg * 
Miſcarriage; miſs ; —— $0 7B Ig 
= Omiſſion ; non · performance. Sbaleſpeare. 
3. Deficience ; want. | 


4. Death; extinftion. PS. — 5 ; 
FAILING. þ . Fail] Deficiency ;/ im- 
perfection; Rogers. 
Far LuRE. 6 Thom Fail. I 
1. Deficience; ceſſation. Woedward. 


2» Omiſſion; non- performance; * 
. A lapfe; a ſlight fault. 
FAIN. a. [Feazn, . 5 
4+, Glad; merry; cheerful ; fond. Spenſer. 
"" Forced; obliged; compelled. coker, 
FAN. 4 {ſrom the adjedtiye. ] Gladly ; very 
© © dearou 
Fo FAIN. v. . [from the noun, ] To wiſh; to 
deſire fondly. Speer. 
To FAINT. v. . [ faner, French. 
. To decay; to wear or waſte away quickly. 
2, To loſe the animal er, to ſink 


.. motionleſs... . Guardian. : 
- 3+. To grow 1 Ecclus. 
4. To fink into dejection. Milton, 


To FAINT. v. 4. To. deject; ta e to 


enfeeble. Shakeſpeare. 
FAINT. a. I Fane, French. I 
1. Languid; weak ; feeble, Ter 2 
2. Not bright ; not vivid; : roking 


-& Not loud 1e piercing. 2 2 e. 


4. Feeble of body. ' 4 k | Rambler, 
5. Cowardly ; ae not vigorous. Cam. 
6. Dejected ; deprefied. 
7 Not vigorous ; not active. Davies. 

FAINTEARTED, . . Nox beart.] 

Cowardly; timorous.  Jjaiab. 

FAINTHE A'RTEDLY. ad. from Kindberg. 
ed.] Timorouſly. 

FA THEA'RTEDNESS. . [from faint. 
bearted.] Cowardice; timorouſneſs, 

FAINTING. + [from faint. ] Deli vium ; 

rary loſs of animal motion. 2 —— 

FA'INTISHNESS. J. {from Faint. J. Weakneſs 
in a Night degree; incipient debility. 

FA'INTLING- a. _ fad Timorous; 


E 8 but bnot. 
1. Feebly ; languidly, * Walſh. 
2+ Not in bright colours. Pope. 


3 · Without force of repreſentation. Shakeſp. 
4. Without, ſtrength. of body). Dryden. 
au Not vigorouſly ; not actively. Shakeſp, 
Timorouſly ; with dejection; without 
ſpirit. Denbam. 
FAINTNESS, from 
1. Languor; 1 Ee of ſirength. 
2. Inactivity; want of vigour. Spenſer. 
3. Timorouſneſs; dejection. Shakeſpeare. 
SH *4 _ Jain. Weak; feeble; 
languid. D 


FAIR. 4. [ 
M0 Sasa . png ue; erte 
Shekel; e/peare. 
28 Not black; not broyn ; White in the 
3 TP) WI, 15 Hale. 
. "Clear; ; pure. * gp ; Boyle. 


| ths 


5+. Not cloudy;: not foul, N 


5. Favourable; RO Prior. 
7. Likely to ſucceed,” 7 J art. 
8. Equal; juſt. Shakeſpeare. 


9. Not effected n or — 
methods. Vo its Temple. 


11 1551 Not practiſing any fraudulent or inſidious 


Pepe. 
es Is Open, ; direct. Dry den. 


12% Gentle; mild; — Spenſer. 


13. Mild; not ſevere. Hilton. 
14 Pleaſing; 5 civil. * ge 4 +» Shake peares 
15. Equitable z- not injurious... » Milton. 


16. Commodieus; eaſy. | Shakeſpeare. 
FAIR. ad. | from the adjective 
„ 1. Gently; decently ;. without violence. Locks. 


2, Civilly ;,complaiſantly, _ Shakejpear e. 

3. Happily; ſucceſsfull. . 

4. On good terms. * ollier. 
FAIR, {. | 


[To A beauty; elliptically REP CET os Dryd. 
2. Honeſty ; juſt dealing. buthbno'. 
FAIR. J. |[ Faire, French, ] An annual or ſtated 
meeting of 45 and 2 14 Arbuthnol. 
F A -"""q4 . [from fair. ] A a" giyen, 2 at 
FAIRLY. ad. [from fair. ] 
3. Beantifully. | 
2+ Commodizelly,; conveniently. ode. 
3. Honeſtly ; 


1.2 2 Hebrews, + 


cares 


F. 
F. 


F. 
F. 


; car 42 
5M 
ſpear [1 
Locke 
jpea res 
peare . 

ollier. 


Dryd. 
wthno!s 
r ſtated 
ut hnot · 
ven at 
Fita. 
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3. Heneſtly ;| juſy.z without ſhiſt. 
4. Ingenuouſly ;/ plainly 3 openly. Pope. 
5. Candidly ; without ſiniſtrous interpreta- 
tions. 4 R Dryden. 
6. Without violence to right reaſon. Dryden. 
7. Without blots. +» Shakeſpeare. 
5. Completely; without any deficience. 

FAIRNESS. /. From faire] 8 
1. Beauty; elegance of form. Sidney. 
2. Honeſty; candour; ingenuity. Atterbury. 


 FATRSPOKEN. a. [from fair and ſpeak.] 


Bland and civibin language and addreſs. Hook. 


FAVRY./.. {panh$, Saxon. ] 


1. A kind of fabled being ſuppoſed to appear 
ina diminutive human form, and to dance in 
the meadows, and reward cleanlineſs in houſes; 
an elf; a fay. N 
2. Enchantreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
FAIRY. 
1. Given by fairies, Dryden. 
2. Belonging to fairies Shake ies: 
FA'IRYSTONE. ſ. A ftone found in gravel 
its. 
FAITH. ſ. [ foi, French. ] | 
1+ Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 


Hooker. Hammond. 

2. The ſyſtem of revealed truths held by the 
Chriſtian church, Acts. Common Prayer. 
3. Truſt in God. f Swift. 
4+ Tenet held. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Truſt inthe honeſty or veracity of another. 
6. Fidelity; unſhaken adherence, Milton. 
7. Honour ; ſocial confidence. Dryden. 
8. Sincerity; honeſty ; veracity. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Promiſe given. Shakeſpeare. 
FAI'THBREACH. /. faith and breach. ] Breach 
of fidelity ; perfidy. Shakeſpeare. 
EAVTHED. as. [from faith. ] Honeſt; ſincere. 


Shakeſpeare. 
FAYTHFUL. As [ faith and full, ] 
1. Firm in adherence to the truth of religion. 
Epbeſians. 
2. Of true fidelity; loyal ; true to allegiance. 
Milton. 
3+ Honeſt; upright ; without fraud. 
4- Obſervant of compact or promiſe. Dryden. 
FAUTHFULLY. ad. [from faithful. ] 
1. With firm belief in religion. 
2. With full confidence in God. 
3. With ſtrict adherence to duty. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Without failure of performance. Dryden. 
5. Sincerely ; with ſtrong promiſes. Bacon. 
6. Honeſtly; without fraud. South. 
7+ Conkidently ; ſteadily. Shakeſpeare. 
FAITHFULNESS. /. [from faithful. 
1. Honeſty ; veracity. Pſalms. 
2. Adherence to duty ; loyalty. Dryden, 
FAITHLESS. a. from faith. ] 
1. Without belief in the. revealed truths of 
religion ; unconverted. Hocker. 
2. Perfidious ; diſloyal; not true to duty. Shak. 
FAFTHLESNESS- J. [from faitbleſs. ] 
1. Treachery; perfidy. 
2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. _ 
FAI'TOUR., Je [ faitard, French. ] A ſcoundrel; 
a raſcal ; a mean fellow.  * Spenſer. 


* 
a 


FAKE. ,. A coib of 


FALCA'TION. ſ. Crookedneſs. 
FA LCHIN. /. | faucben, Fr.] A ſhort crooked ' 
hes {1 


cymeter., 
FALCON. /. | faulcon, French.] 


F ATL. 


FALCA DE. ſ. {from fas, falcis Latin- I A 
horſe is ſaid to make falcadeti, when he throws 


himſelf upon his haunches two or three times, 
as in very quick curvets. 


FALCATED. 4. | falcatus, Latin. ] Hooked ; 


bent like a ſcythe. Harris. 


Brown. 


ſword; 2 


1. A hawk trained for ſport. Walton. 
2. A fort of cannon. Harris. 
FA'LCONER. . 1 . Fs. ] One who 
breeds and trains awks. Temple. 


FALCON ET. /. | falconnette, French. ] A fort 


of Dack 1 J 
FA'LDAGE. /. | fa/daginm, barbarous Latin. 
A privilege — * docks up folds for 
ſheep. | Harris. 
FA LDING. ſ. A kind of coarſe eloth. | 
FA'LDSTOOL. ſ. [ fald or fold and fol. A 
kind of ſtool placed at the ſouth fide of the 
altar, at which the kings of England kneel at 
their coronation. EY 
To FALL. v. n. pret. I fell; compound pret. I 
bade fallen or faln. [ pellan, Saxon. ] 
1. To drop from a higher place. Shakeſj 
2. To drop from an erect to a prone ws. 5 
3. To drop; to be held no longer. Act: 
4. To move down any deſcent. Burner. 
5. To drop ripe from the tree. Tſaiabe 
6. To paſs at the outlet: as a river. Arbuth. 
7. To be determined to ſome particular direc- 
| * 


tion. h 
8. To apoſtatiſe; to depart from faith or 


goodneſs. g. _ Wilton. 
9. To die by violence. Milton. 
10. To come to a ſudden end. ö 


Davies. 
11. To be degraded from an high tation. 


12. To decline from power or empire. Addiſon. 
13. To enter into any ſtate worſe than the 
former. N Dryden. 
14. To decreaſe ; to be diminiſhed. 
15, To ebb; to grow ſhallow. . 
16. To decreaſe in value; to bear leſs price. 
17. To fink ; not to amount to the full. 
18. To be rejected; to become null. 
19. To decline from violence to calmneſs. 
20. To enter into any new ſtate of body or 
mind. | Knolles. 
21. To ſink into an air of diſcontent or de- 
jection. | Bacon. 
22. To fink below ſomething in compariſon. 
23. To happen; to befal. Denne. 
24. To come by chance; to light on. Shak. 
25. To come in a ſtated method. Holder, 


26. To come unexpectedly. Boyle. 
27. To begin any thing with udour and ver 
hemence. Hale. 


28. To handle or treat directiy. Addiſon. 
20. To come vindictively, as a puniſhment, 

30. To come by any miſchance to any new 
poſſeſſor. Knalle:. 


31. To drop or paſs by careleſneſs or impru- 
dence. Swift. 
32. To 


32. To come forcibly and irteſiſtibly. 
33. To become the property of any one by 


- Jot, chance, inheritance. Denham. 
4 34+ Tolanguiſh; to grow faint. Addiſon. 
35. To be born; to be yeaned. Mortimer. 


36. To Fart away. To grow lean, Arbuth.. 


37. To FALL away. To revolt; to change 
allegiance. Kings. 
38. To FALL away. To apoſtatiſe. | 
39. To FALL away, To periſh; to be loſt, 
40. To FaLL away. To decline gradually; 
to fade. ; mo 
41. 7 FALL back. To fail of a promiſe or 
purpole. Taylor. 
42+ To FALL back. To recede; to give away. 
43. To FALL down. To proſtrate himſelf in 
- adoration. Pſalms. 
44. To FALL dewn. To link ; not to ſtand. 
© 45+ To FALL down. To bend as a ſuppliant. 
; Iſaiah. 
46. To FALL from. To revolt; to depart 
from adherence. Hayward. 
47. To FALL in. To concur; to coincide. 
- 48. To comply; to yield to. Swift. 
49. ToFALL off. Toleparate; to be broken. Sb. 
50. To FALL off. To periſh; to die away. 
51. To FALL off. To apoſtatiſe. Milton. 
52. To FALL on. To begin eagerly to do any 
thing. 95 ; Dryden. 
53. To FALL en. To make an aſſault. Sal. 
54. To FALL over, To revolt; to deſert from 
one fide to the other, Shakeſpeare. 
55. To FALL out. To quarrel; to jar. Sid. 
56. To FALL out, To happen; to befal. Hook. 
57. To FALL to. To begin eagerly to eat. 
58. To FALL te. To apply himſelf to. 
59. To FALL under. To be ſubject to. Taylor. 
60. To FALL under. To be ranged with. Ad. 
61. To FALL Apen. To attack; to invade. 
62. To FALL upon. To attempt. Holder. 
. * 63. To FALL upon. To ruſh againſt. Addiſn. 
To FALL. v. a. | 
1. To drop; to let fall, e 1 mag 
2. To fink; to depreſs, acon. 
3+ To diminiſh in value; to let fink in price. 
Locke, 


4. To ꝓean; to bring forth. 
FALL. ſ. [from the verb. 

1. The act of dropping from on high. 
2. The act of tumbling from an erect poſture. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
3. The violence ſuffered in dropping from on 
: high. Locke. 


4. Death; overthrow ; deſtruction incurred. 
5. Ruin; diſſolution. Denham. 
6. Downfal; loſs of greatneſs; declenſion 
- from eminence; degradation. Daniel. 
7. Declenſion of greatneis, power, or domi- 


nion. Hovker. : 


8. Diminution ; decreaſe of price. Child. 
9. Deciination or diminution of ſound ; cloſe 


to muſick. | Milton. 
10. Deelivity; ſteep deſcent. Bacon. 
11. Cataract; caſcade. 5 25 
12. The outlet of a curtent into any other 


water. Addiſon. 


1. Producing miſt 


Shakeſpeare, 


FAL 


13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf. den. 
14. Any thing that falls in great quantities; 
as, a fall of ſnow. h 
15: The act of felling or cutting down 
FALLA'CIOUS. a. Og 3 | 
. ake; ſophiſtical, outh, 
2. Deceitful;z mocking expectation. Milton. 


FALLA'CIOUSLY. . ad. [from fallacious. | 


Sophiſtically; with purpoſe to deceive. Brown. 


FALLA'CIOUSNESS. /. [from Fallacious.] 


Tendency to deceive. 
FALLACY. . [ fallacia, Latin.] Sophiſm ; 
logical artifice; deceitful argument. Sidney. 
FALLIBYLITY. /. [from fallible.] Liableneſs 


to be deceived. Watts. 
FA'LLIBLE. a. [ fallo, Latin.] Liable to er- 
rour. Taylor. 


FA'LLING. ſ. [from fall.] Indentings oppoſed 
to prominence. Addiſon. 
FA'LLINGSICKNESS. ſ. [all and fickneſs.] 
The epilepſy; a diſeaſe in which the patient 
is without any warning deprived at once of his 
ſenſes, and falls down. 
FA'LLOW. a. [palepe, Saxon. ] 
1. Pale red, or pale yellow. Clarendon. 
2. Unſowed ; left to reſt after the years of 


tillage. Hayward. 
3+ Plowed, but not ſowed. Horvel. 
4. Unplowed ; nncultivated. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Unoccupied; neglected. Hudibras. 


FA'LLOW. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. Ground plowed in order to be plowed a- 
gain. Mortimer. 
2. Ground lying at reſt. Rowe, 
To FA'LLOW. v. n. To plow in order to a 
ſecond plowing. Mortimer. 
FA'LLOWNESS. /. [ from fall:wv.] Barrenneſs ; 
an exemption from bearing fruit. Donne, 
FALSE. a. [| falſus, Latin. ] 
1. Not morally true; expreſſing that which 
is not thought. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not phyſically true; conceiving that which 
does not exiſt. Davies. 
3. Suppoſititious; ſuccedaneous. Bacon. 
4+ Deceiving expectation. L'Eftrange. 
5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. Shake. 
6. Not honeſt ; not juſt. Donne. 
7. Treacherous; perſidious; traiterous, 
8. Counterfeit; hypocritical; not real. 
To FALSE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To violate by failure of veracity. Spenſer. 
2. To deceive. Spenſer. 
3. To defeat; to balk; to evade. Spenſer. 
FALSEHE'ARTED. 4. [ falſe and beart. ] 
Treacherous; perfidious; deceitful; hollow. 


| Bacon. 

FA'LSEHOOD.. . {from falſe.] 

1. Want of truth; want of veracity” _ 

2. Want of honeſty ; treachery, Milton. 

3. A lie; a falſe aſſertion. 
FA'LSELY. ad, [from falſe. ] 

Is Contrarily to truth ; not truly. Gov. of T. 

2. Erronneouſly ; by miſtake.  Smairidges 

3. Perfidiouſly ; treacherouſly. 
FA'LSENESS. /.. [from falſe. ] 

I»  Contrariety to truth. 
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FAMTLIAR. a. [ familiaris, Latin. ] 


F AM | 
. Want of veracity; violation of promiſe. 
; Till:tſon. 


3. Duplicity z deceit, Hammond. 


4+ Treachery; perfidy ; traitorouſneſs, Rogers. 


FA'LSER. /. [from falſe. } A deceiver, 


FALSIFV ABLE. a. {from falffy.] Liable to 


be counterfeited. 


FALSIFICA'TION, . [ falſification, French. 
1. The act of ALA bv any thing fo 2 


to make it appear what it is not. Bacon, 
2. Confutation. Broome. 

FA'LSIFIER. /. [from falſfify.] ] 1 
1. One a tom ff 3 that makes 
any thing ſeem what it is not. Boyle, 

2. Aliar. L'Eftrange. 

To FALSIFY, v. a. [ falſfifier, French. 

1. To counterfeit; to forge. 0oker. 
2. To confute; to prove falſe, Addiſon. 
3. To violate by falſehood, Knulles. 

To FA'LSIFY. Ve n. To tell lies, South, 


FA'LSITY. g. [ falftas, Latin. ] 

1. Falſehood; contrariety to truth. Sandys. 
2. Alye; an errour, 
To FA'LTER. v. n. ; mera, Iſlandick.] 

1. To heſitate in the utterance of words. 
2. To fail in any act of the body. Sbaleſp. 

3. To fail in any act of the underſtanding. 
j — : Locke. 
To FA'LTER. Ve d. To cleanſe ; to ſift. 
FA'LTERINGLY.: ad. [from falter.] With 

heſitation z with difficulty. 

To FAMBLE. v. *. [ fambler, Danifh. ] To 


. heſitate. Skinner. 
FAME. /. [ fama, Latin. ] 
1. Celebrity; renown. Addiſon. 


2. Report; rumour. of. 
FA'MED. a. [from fame.] Renowned; cele- 


brated; much talked of. Dryden. 


FTA MELESS. a. Without fame. May. 


1. Domeſtick ; relating to a family. Pepe. 
2. Aﬀable; not formal; eaſy in conyerſation, 


. | Shake pear. (0 
3. Unceremonious ; free. a id ney. 
4. Well known. Watts. 
5. Well acquainted with; accuſtomed. 
6. Common; frequent. Locte. 
7. Eaſy; unconſtrained. Addiſon. 
8. Too nearly acquainted. Camden. 
FAMILIAR. /. An intimate; one long ac- 
quainted. Rogers. 


FAMILIARITY. ſ. [ familiarite, French. ] 
1. Eafineſs of converſation ; omiſſion of ce- 


remony. 
2. Acquaintance ; habitude. Atrerbury. 
3. Eaſy intercourſe, Pope. 


To FAMILIARIZE. v. a. [ familiariſer, Fr.] 
1. To make eaſy by habitude. 
2. To bring down from a ſtate of diſtant ſu- 
periority, | Addiſon. 
FAMILIARLY. 4d. [ from familiar. ] 
1. Unceremoniouſly; with freedom. Bacon. 


2. Commonly ; frequently. Raleigh. 

3+ Eafily ; without formality. Pope. 
FAMILLE. {en famille, French. ] In a family 

way. . 5 < 3.4 Swift, 


1. Thoſe who live in the ſam@houſe 


Glanville, © 


FAN 
FAMILY. J. I familia, Latin. 

. LV ] 8 
hold. Swift, 
2. Thoſe that deſcend from one common pro- 
genitor; a race; a generation. 
3+ A claſs; a tribe; a ſpecie$. Bacon, 
FA'MINE. /. [ famine, French.] Scarcity of 

food ; dearth; Hale, 
To FA'MISH. v. &. [from fames, Latin. 
1. To kill with hunger; to ſtarve. Shakeſps 
2. To kill by deprivation of any thing neceſ- 
ſary. Milton, 
To FA'MISH. v. 3. To die of hunger. 
FA'MISHMENT. /. [from famiſp.] Want of 
food. Hakewill. 
FAMO'SITY. ſ. Renown. Die 
FAMOUS. a. | fameux, French.] Renowned; 
celebrated. . Peacbam. Milton. 
FA'MOUSLY. ad. [from famous. ] With cele- 
brity ; with great fame. . 
AN. /. [vannus, Latin. ] 


* 


1. An inſtrument uſed by ladies to move the 


air and cool themſelves. Atterbury. 
2. Any thing ſpread out like a woman's fan. 
L' Eftranges 
3. The inſtrument by which the chaff is blown 
away. | Shakeſpearts 
4. Any thing by which the air is moved. 
5. An inſtrument to raiſe the fire. Haber. 
To FAN. VU, As i 
1. To cool or recreate with a fan. Spectator. 
2. To ventilate ; to affect by air put in mo- 
tion. p Milton. 
3. To ſeparate, as by winnowing. Bacon. 
FANA'TICISM. /. ¶ from fanatich.] Enthuſi- 


aſm ; religious frenzy. Rogers. 
FANA'TICK. a. | fanaticus, Latin. ] Enthuſi- 
aſtick ; ſuperſtitious. Milton, 


FANA'TICK. . [from the adjective.] An en- 
thuſiaſt; a man mad with wild notions. 
FA'NCIFUL. a. | fancy and full.] 
1. Imaginative ; rather guided by imagination 
than reaſon. Woodward. 
2. Dictated by the imagination, nut the reaſon. 
FA'NCIFULLY. a. [from fanciful. ] Accord- 
Ing to the wildneſs of imagination. 
FA'NCIFULNESS. /. * fanciful.] Addie- 
tion to the pleaſures of imagination. | 
FANCY. /. [ phantafia, Latin. ] 
1. Imagination; the power by which the 
mind forms to itſelf images and repreſentations. 
Granville, 
2. An opinion bred rather by the imagination 
than the reaſon. Clarendon, 
3+ Taſte; idea; conception of things. Addiſe 
4+ Image; conception; thought. Shakeſpeare, 


5+ Inclination ; liking ; fondneſs. Collier, 


6. Caprice; humour; whim, Dryden, 

7. Frolick ; idle ſcheme; vagary. L' Eftrange, 

8. Something that pleaſes or entertains. Bacon. 

o FA'NCY. v. n. | from the noun. ] To ima- 

sine; to believe without being able to prove. 

ö Sprail. 
To FANCY. VU. d. 

1. To pourtray in the mind; to imagine. 

R x 2. To 


45 
— — = — Irene 


FAR 


| 2. To like ; to be pleaſed with, Raleigh. 
FANCYMONGER. /. One in tricks 
of imagination. Shakeſpeare. 


FA'NCYSICK. a. [ fancy and fick. ] One whoſe 
diſtemper is in his own mind. L'Eftrange, 
N FANE. /. Ane, French, ] A temple conſecra- 
- ted to religion. Phillips. 
FA'NF ARON. ſ. French. ] 
1. A bully ; a heQor. | 
2. A bluſterer; a boaſter of more than he can 
7 perform. : | Dryden. 
FANFARONA'DE. ſ. [from fanfaron, Fr.] 


A bluſter; a tumour of fiftitious dignity. 


Swift. 

To FANG. v. a. [ rangan, Saxon. ]. To ſeize ; 

to gripe; to clutch. Shakeſpeare, 
FANG. /. [from the verb. 

1. The long tuſks of a boar or other animal. 


Shakeſpeare. 

2» The nails; the talons. 

3. Any ſhoot or other thing by which hold is 
taken. Evelyn. 
FA'NGED. as [from —_ TT with 

fangs or long teeth; furni with inftru- 
ments in imitation of fangs. Phillips. 
FANGLE. /. [from panzan, Saxon. ] Silly at- 
- tempt; trifling ſcheme. 

FA'NGLED. a. [from He It is ſcarcely 
uſed but in new fangled; vainly fond of no- 
velty. Quick wits be in deſire new. fangled. 


Aſc ham. 
FANGLESS. a. [from fang.] Toothleſs ; 
' without teeth. | 
A quantity of wares. 


Shake re. 
F — | Ypes 
FA'NNEL. /. ¶ fanon, French. ] A ſort of or- 


nament like a ſcarf, worn about the left arm 


of a maſs prieſt. > 
1 . [from fan. ] One that plays a 
n 


. . eremiah. 
FA'NTASIED. as [from fantaſy. ] illed with 
fancies, Shakeſpeare. 


FOR ASM. f. [See PnanTAIM.] 
NTA'STICAL. : 
FANTA'STICK. c Lane, Fre] 

1. Irrational; bred only in the imagination. 

2. Subſiſting only in the fancy; imaginary. 

3. Capricious ; humorous ; unſteady. 

4+ Whimſical ; fanciful. Sidney. Addiſon. 
FANTA'STICALLY. ad. [from fantaftical.}] 
1. By the power of imagination. 

2. Capriciouſly ; humourouſly. Shakeſpeare. 
FANTA'STICALNESS. T J. om fantaſti- 
FANTA'STICKNESS. 1 cal. 

1. Humorouſneſs; mere compliance with 

fancy. | 
2. Whimſicalnefs ; unreaſonableneſs. Tillotſon. 

3. Caprice; unſteadineſs. 

FANTASY. /. [ fanraſfie, French. ] 
1. Fancy; imagination; the power of ima- 


gining. Davies. Newton. 

2. Idea; image of the mind. Spenſer. - 
3. Humour; inclination.  Whupifte. 
FAP. 2. Fuddled; drunk. Shakeſpeare, - 


FAR. ad. [peon, Saxon. ] 


I» To great extent in length. Prior. 


2. To a great extent every way. Price. 
3. To a great diſtance progreſſively. Shakeſp. 
4, Remotely ; at a great diſtance. les, 
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5. To a diſtance. 
6, In a great part. Judges. 
7. In a great proportion; by a ARS. 
8. To a great height; magnificently. Shakeſ, 
9. 'To a certain point; to a certain degree, 
Hammond. Tillotſon, 
10. It is uſed often in compoſition; as, far- 


Raleigh, 


ſhooting, far -ſeeing- 
ſtratagem. Hudibras, 


FAR-FE'TCHED. a. [ far and fetch.] 


1. Brought from places remote. Milton, 
2. Studiouſly ſought ; elaborately 8 
| mith, 


FAR-PIE'RCING. a. [ far and pierce. ] Strik. 
ing, or penetrating a great way. Pope. 

FAR-SHOO'TING. a. Shooting to a great 
diſtance. 

FAR. as 
1. Diſtant; remote. | Dryden. 
2. From FAR. From a remote place. 

FAR. . [contrated from farrew.] Young 


188. er. 

To F ARCE. v. a. arcio, Latin.] 1. 
1. To ſtuff; to fill with mingled ingredients. 
Carew, 
2. To extend; to ſwell out. Shakeſpeare, 


FARCE. ſ. [ farcer, French, to mock. ] A dra- 
matick repreſentation written without regu- 
larity. Dryden. 

FA'RCICAL. 9. [from farce.] Belonging to a 
farce. Gay. 

FA'RCY. ſ. [ Farcin, French. ] The leproſy o 
horſes. * 

FA'RDEL. ſ. [ fardello, Italian.] A bundle ; a 


little pack. Shakeſpeare. 
To FARE, V. N. [ranan, Saxon. ] 

1. T. go; to paſs; to travel. Fair fax. 

2. The in a ſtate good or bad... Waller, 

3. Tb proceed in any train of conſequences 

good or bad. Milton. 

4. To happen to any one well or ill. South. 


5, To feed; to eat; to be entertained. Brown. 


FARE. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Price of paſſage in a vehicle by land or by 


water. Dryden. 
2. Food prepared for the table; proviſions. 
FAREWELL. ad. . 


1. The parting compliment; adieu. Shakeſps 
2. It is ſometimes uſed only as an expreſſion 


of ſeparation without kindneſs. Waller. 
FAREWE'LL. ſ. Leave; act of 8 
N ilton. 


FARINA'CEOUS. a. [from farina, Latin.] 
Mealy ; taſting like meal. Arbutbnot. 
FARM. /. [ ferme, French. ] 
1. Ground let to a tenant; ground cultivated 
dy another man upon condition of paying part 
of the profit. | Hayward. 
2. The ſtate of lands let out to the culture of 
tenants. Spenſer 4 
To FARM. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


BI To let out to tenants at a certain ent. 
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2. To take at. a certain rate. '-Camden, 
| . To cultivate land. sf 72- 
1. One who cultivates hired ground. Shake. 
2. One who cultivates ground. Martimer. 
FA'RMOST. 2. [ſuperlative of far.] Mon 
diſtant, 1 ryden. 
FA'RNESS. ſ. [from far.] Diſtance; remote- 
neſs, Carew» 
FARRA'GINOUS. @. [from farrago, Latin. ] 
Formed of different materials. Brown. 
FARRAGO. ſ. [Latin.} A maſs formed con- 
fuſedly of ſeveral ingredients; a medley. _ 
FA'RRIER. /. I ferrier, French. ] | 
1. A ſhoer of ſes. Digby. 
2. One who profeſſes the medicine of 2 
, - ___ OWijtes 
To FA'RRIER. v. . [from the noun.] To 
practiſe phyfick or chirurgery on horſes. | 
FARROW. ſ. [reanh, Saxon, ] a hate? pig · 
8 ; E peare. 
To FA'RROW. v». a. To bri Pigs» Tuffer. 
FART. /. [repr, Saxon. ] Wind from behind. 
F Suckling. 
To FART. v. 4. To break wind behind. | 
FA'RTHER. ad. [We ought to write further, 
and furtbeſt, pondon, punben, Saxon. ] At a 
greater di z to a greater, diſtance 3 more 
1 emotely. ; Locke« 
FA'RTHER. @. [ſuppoſed from far, more pro- 
bably from forth. ] | 
1. More remote. Dryden. 
2. Longer; - tending to a greater 2 
. ryden. 
FARTHERANCE. /. [more properly furtber- 
ance, | Encouragement ; promotion. | 
FARTHERMO'RE. ad. [| more properly fur- 
thermore. | Beſides ; over and above; likewiſe. 
, | Raleigh. 
To FARTHER. v. a. — proper to furthers] 
To promote; to facilitate; to advance. Dry. 
FARTHEST. ad. more properly furtheſt. ] 
1. At the greateſt diſtance. 
2. To the greateſt diſtance. 
FA RTHES F. a. Moſt diftant ; remoteſt. 
FA'RTHING. /, [FeonBlng, Saxon, ] 
1. The fourth of a penny. Cocker, 
2. Copper money, Gay. 
3. It is uſed ſometimes in a ſenſe hyperbolical : 
as, it is not worth a fartbing; or proverbial. 
FA'RTHINGALE. /. A hoop, uſed to ſpread 
. the petticoat. | Swift. 
FARTHINGSWORTH, /. As much as is 
ſold for a farthing. | Arbutbnot. 
FA SC ES. /. [ Latin.] Rods anciently carried 
before the conſuls. f Dryden. 
FA'SCIA. ſ. Latin. ] A fillet; bandage. 
FA'SCIATE +» Qs [ faſcia, Latin. ] Bound 
with fillets, 
FASCIA'TION. f. [ faſcia, Latin.] Bandage. 


H 
f To FAST EN. Vs 4. — ' 


FAS 


FASOINE. ,. [French,] A faggot. Addiſon, 
FA'SCINOUS. a. [ faſcinum, Latin.) Cauſed 


or acting by witchcraft. ge 
1. Form; make; ſtate of any thing with re- 


_ gard to appearance. Lukes. 
2. The make or cut of cloaths, Shakeſpeare. 

3. Manner; ſort ; way. Hayward. 

4. Cuſtom operating upon dreſs, or any domeſ- 

tick ornaments. . Shakeſpeare. 

5. Cuſtom; general practice. Tullot ſon. 

Manner imitated from another; way eſta- 
bliſhed by precedent. Sbateſpeare. 
7. General approbation; mode. _ 
$. Rank; condition above the vulgar. Rai. 
9. Any thing worn. | Shakeſpeare. 
10, The farcy ; a dittemper in horſes ; the 
horſes leproſy. Sbaleſpeare. 

To FASHION. V. 4. [ fagomner, French. 

1. To form; to mould; to figure. Raleigb. 
2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate. Spen. 
3+ To caſt into external appearance. Sbakeſp. 

4. To make according to the rule preſcribed 
by cuſtom. b Locte. 

FA SHIONABLE. a. [from fin.! 
1. Approved by cuſtom; eſtabliſhed by cuſ- 
tom. - | ; Rogers. 
2+ Made according to the mode. Dryden. 
3. Obſervant of the mode. * 
4. Having rank above the vulgar, and below 

_ nobility. 

FA'SHION ABLENESS. /. [from faſhionable. ] 
Modiſh elegance. Locke 

FA'SHIONABLY. ad. [ from faſhionable.) In 
a manner conformable to cuſtom ; with mo- 
diſh elegance. South. 

FA'SHIONIST. /. [from faſbion.] A follower 
of the mode; a coxcomb. 

To FAST. UV. No [ faftan, Gothick. ] 
1. To abſtain from food, Bacon. 
2. To mortify the body by religious abſti- 
Nence, Bible. 


FEAST. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Abſtinence from food. Taylor. 
2. Religious mortification by abſtinence; re- 
* ligious humiliation. Atterbury. 
FAST. a. [Pær w, Saxon. ] | 
1. Firm; immoveable. | Milton. 
2. Strong; impregnable. Spenſer. 
3» Fixed, | Temple. 
4. Deep; ſound. Shakeſpeare. 
LL Firm in adherence. Ajcham. 


6. * Fan, Welſh.] Speedy; quick; 
ſwift. | ; 


Davies. ö 
7. FasT and looſe.» Uncertain; variable; 
inconſtant. Sidney. 
FAST. ad. gr” 
1. Firmly; immoveably. Shak . 
2. Cloſely ; nearly. Kunolles. 


Dgmil. 
4+ Frequently. 


. 


1. To make faſt; to make firm. 


FAT 
6. To ſettle; to confirm. "Pape. 
| 75 FA'STEN. v. n. To fix himſelf. 
FS, + [ [From " foften.] One that | 
Ne [from faſt. He who abſtains 


FA'STHANDED. 2. [of and bond. ] Ava- 


- ricious; cloſe z covetous. Bacon. 
FASTIDIO'SITY. + [from 1 Diſ- 
dainfulneſss. Swift. 


FASTFDIOUS, 4. [ fo apidioſus, Lat.] Diſ- 
«dainfyl; — ; ; delicate to a vice. 
Ne Jonſon. Scutb. 

FASTIDIOUSLY, 4. ¶ from faſtidious.] Diſ- 
dainfully; ſ veamiſhly. Gov. of the Tongue. 
PASTUGIATED. a.'|[ fo ofigiatus, Latin. 1 


Roofed with a lope. 
- FA'SSTINGDAY. . J [ faft and day.] 2 11 
mortification by abfinence. Taylor 
FA'S'TTNESS. ſ. [from faft.] 
1. Firmneſs ; firm adherence. Bacon. 


2. Strength; ſecurity. Davies. 
3. A ſtrong place; lace not eaſily forced. 
4+ Cloſeneſs; concilenchs; not diffuſion, 
| Aſcham. 
FA STU Os. a. [ Hahn . Froud; 
haughty. | 
FAT. a. [pær, Saxon. 8 | 
1. Fullfed; plump; ge 3 
2. Coarſe; groſs; dull. Dryden. 
3. Wealthy ; rich. Milton. 
FAT. ſ. An oily and ſulphureous part of the 


brana adipoſa, from the innumerable little 
- veſſels which are ſpread amongſt them. 

FAT. /. rex, Saxon. ] A veſſel in which any 
thing is put to ferment or be ſoaked, com- 
monly written va. 

To FAT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To make 


fat; to fatten. Abbot. 

Fo FAT. Us N. To Rn fat; to grow full 

fleſhed. _ C'Efrange. 
2 a. | fatalis, Latin. ] 

Deadly; mortal; deſtructive; cauſing 

8 decructzon. Dryden. 

2. Proceeding by Weſtiny ; inevitable; ne- 

. ceffary 0 Tilhtſen. 

3. Appo pointed by deſtiny. Bacon. 

FAT ALIS T. /. [from . ] One who main- 


- tains that all = a happen by invincible ne- 
ceſſi ty. Waits. 
FATALITY. ſ. [ fatalit; French. 
1. Predeſtination; predetermined order or 
+ ſeries of things and events. South, 
2. Decree of fate. 
3- Tendeney to danger. 
FATALLY. ad. ¶ from fatal.] 
1. Mortally; deſtructively; even to —_— 
22 By the decree of fate. Bentle. 
FA TALNESS. /. [from Fatal. ] Invincible 
UTE. L ge, Len.) 
FATE. E 2 8 atum, in. 
1. Deſtiny; an eternal 
cauſes, Mon, 


2. Event predetermined. | baer. 


56. To lay on with ſtrength. Dryden _ 
FA TED. ds = m fate.] 


blood, depoſited in the cells of the mem 
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z.. Death; deſtruction . 04 
4. Cauſe of death. 


Dryden. 


1. Decreed fate. Dry . 
2. Modelled in any matter by fate. Prior. 
3. Endued with any quality by fate. Dryden, 
FATHER. /. [paSen, Saxon, 
1. He by whom the fon and daughter is be- 


l gotten Bacon, | 
2. The firſt anceſtor. Romans, 
3. The appellation of an old man. Camden. 
4% The title of any man reverend. Shakeſp. 
5+ One who has given- original to any thing 
8. 1 or bad. Geneſis, 
oy eccleſiaſtical 'writer of the firſt centu. 
 Stilling fleet, 
7. 7. One who aft with paternal care and ten- 
; derneſs. 7 obs 
8. The title of a popiſh confeſſor. Addiſon, 
9. The title of a ſenator of old Rome. Dry. 
10. The appellation of the firſt perſon of 


the adorable Trinit ): Tay. 
11. The compellation of God as 8 
Common. Prayer. 


FA'THER-IN-LAW. ſ. [ from Jatber. ] The 
father of one's huſband or wife. Addiſen, 

To FA'THER. v. 2. 
1. To take; to adopt as a ſon or daughter, 
2. To ſupply with a father. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To adopt a work. E wift. 
4+ To aſcribe to any one as his offspring, or 
production. Hooker. 

FA'THERHOOD. /, [from father.] The 
character of a father. all, 

dt mn a. [from furber.] Without 
a father. 

FA'THERLINESS. /. [from father.] The 
' tenderneſs of a father. 

FA'THERLY. as [from fatber. ] Paternal; 
« like a father. 1 ama 

FA'THERLY. ad. In the manner of a father, 


Mito. 

FA'THOM. . [(yædm, Saxon. og 
Is A meaſure of length containing fix feet. 
Holder. 
2, Reach; penetration; depth of cantrivance. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To FATHOM. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

1. To encompaſs with the arms extended or 
_ encircling. 

2. To reach ; to maſter, 
3. To ſound ; to with reſpect to the 
depth. * * Felton. 
- 4+ To penetrate into; to find the bottom; 

as, I cannot fathom bis.de gn. 


FA THñOMLESS. a. [from Red 


1. That of which no bottom cad be found. 

2. That of which the circumference cannot 

be embraced. _ Shakeſpeares 
FATIDICAL. 2. [ fatidicus, Latin. ] Prophe- 


tick; having the power to foretel. Howel.. 


* FATIFEROUS. 4. | fatifer, Lat.] Deadly: 1 
FA TIGABLE. 4. arigo, Latin. Eafil 5 
wearied Les: 1 
To FA TIC ATE. ©: 4. [ fotige, Lat.] T 
weary 


Dryden. 


Mr ny Wy — Wt — My wv 


T — „ 


FAY 


* 


weary j\ to fatitzove. * Shakeſpeare. 
FATIGUE.” /. [ Fatigue, French, 1 e # 
1, Wearinels; taffitude. & 


2. The cauſe of wearineſs; labour; toll! 
To FATI'GUE. v. 4. [ fatiguer,F rench, ] To, 
tite; to weary. 


FATKYDNEYED. a: fat and kidney. ] Fat. FA'VOUR. ſ. Favor, Latin. ]- 


FA TIN G. ſ. [from far.) A young animal 


fed fat for the Naaghter.. * Laab. 
FA'TNER. 4. [from fate] That which gives 
fatneſs. Arbutbnot. 


FA'TNESS. /. [from fer] 
I, The quality of being it ; plump. 
2. Fat; greaſe. Spenſer. 
3. Unctuous or, greaſy matters Bacon. 


"+ Oleaginouſneſs; Htmineſs. : Arbuthmt. 
5. Fertility; fruitfuloeſs. ; Geneſis, , 
6. That which cauſes 5 Phillips. 


To FA'TTEN. v. a. [from 


1. To feed up; to make 14 ſhy. Arbuthnot. 
2. To make fruitful. Duden. 
3+ To feed groſsiy; to increaſe. Dryden.” 
To FA'TTEN. v. n. [from fat.] To gtow 
fat; to be pampered: ' -  Otway. 
FA'TUOUS. a. [ fatuus, Latin. ] 
1. Stupid; fooliſh; feeble of mind. Olanv. 
2. Impotent; without force. Denbam. 
FTU“ ITV. /. [ fatuite,, Fr.] Fooliſhneſs; 
' weakneſs of mind. King Charles. 
FA"TWITTED. a: 1 Fat and wir.] Heavy; 
dull. Shakeſpeare. 
FA'TTY: a. [from fut.] Unctuous; oleagi- 
nous; greaſy, Bacon. 
FA'UCHION. I [See Fal eHON. A crook- 
ed ſword, Dryden. 
FA"UFEL.. ſ. [French.] The fruit of a 
ſpecies of the palmtree. 
FAVFLLOUS. a. | favilla, Latin. J Confiſt- 
ing of aſhes. Browns 
FA'ULCON. ſ. See Farcon. 
FAULT, 5 Haute, French. ]. 
1. Offence; flight crime; nebst liable 
to cenſure, | Hooker. 
2. Deſect; want; abſence, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Puzzle ; ; difficulty, 
To FAULT. v. . [from the noun. ] To be 
- wrong ; to fail, Spenſer, 
Yo FAULT: v. a. To charge with a fault; to 
accuſe, 
FAULTER. /. [from fault.] An — 
Fair 
FA'ULTFINDER, . | fault and Fund. 
' cenſurer. 
FA'ULTILY. ad. [from fauly. ] Not rightly ; 
improperly. 
FA'ULTI ESS. . from faulty. 
1. Badneſs; 2 neſs; evil. 
2. Delinquency ; actual offences. Hooker» 
FAULTLESS. a. [from fault.] Without 


fault; perfect. Fairfax. 
FAULTY. as [ fauti 


French. 
1. Guilty of a — 3 — criminal. 


Milton. 

2. 2: Wrong « erroneout.. o Hooker. 

3+ Defective; bad in any reſpect. Bacon. 
To FAVOUR, . a L, Lean. ! 


'S 


Sidney. 8 


F A X 
1 To ſupport; to regard with kindneſs, 


Bacon. 
2. To aſſiſt with advantages or convenien- 
ies. F "Adi . 
3. To conduce to ; to contribute. 
4. To reſemble in feature. | ator. 


r. Kindneſs; kind regard. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Support; defence; vindication. en. 


wh. Kindneſs granted, — 2 
4. Lenity ; mildneſs; mitigation of pant 
ment. Swifts 


5. Leave; good-will ; pardon. 
6. Object of favour; perſon or thing fa- 
voured. Milton. 
7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 
8. Any thing worn openly as a token. Shak. 
9. Feature; countenance. South, 
FA'VOUR ABLE: a. | favorable, French. 
1. Kind; propitious ; affectionate. bak. 
2. Palliative; tender; 'averſe from cenſure. 
3. Conducive to; contributing to. Temple. 
4. Accommodate; convenient. Clarendon. 
5. Beautiful; well favouted. Spenſer. 
FAVOURABLENESS. fe [from favourable.} 
- Kindneſs ;- benignity. 
FA'VOURABLY. ad. [from favourable.] 


Kindly; with favour, Rogers. 
FA'VOURED. particip. a 
1. Regarded with kindneſs. Pope. 


2. Featured. With vel! or ill. Spenſer 

FA'VOUREDLY. ad. With well or ill. 144 
fair or foul manner. 

FA'VOURER. /. [from Hawk One whe 
favours; one who regards with kindneſs ar. 
tenderneſs. Daniel, 

FA"'VOURITE. . | favori, favorite, Fr. 
1. A perſon or thing-beloved; one regarded” 
with favour, * Pepe. 
2. One choſen as à companion by his ſupe- 
riour. Clarendan. 

FAVOURLESS. a. [from avour, ] 

1. Unfayoured ; not regarded with kindnefs.. 
2. Unfavouring ; unpropitious. Spenſer. 

FA USEN. /. A ſort of large eel. Chapman. 

FAUSET. . [ faufft, Frgnch.] The pipe 
inſerted into a veſſel to give vent to the liquor, 
and ſtopped up by a peg or ſpigot. 

rA UsSE BRAVE. . A ſmall mount of earth, 
four fathom wide; erected on the level round 
the foot of the rampart. Harris. 


FA UTCR. / [Latin ; fauteur, French. ] Fa- 


vourer; countenancer, _ Ben "Jonſon. 
FA'UTRESS, 7. [ fautrice, Fr.] A woman 

that favours, or countenanceg. Cha A 
FAWN. /. | fan, French.] A young deer. 
To FAWN, v. u. ] 

1. To court by friſking before one: as a dag. 


Sidney. 
2. To court by any means. South. 
3. To court ſervilely. Milton. T 


FA'WNER. /. 7 faun.] One that 
fawns; one that pays ſervile courtſhip. p 
FA'WNINGLY. ad. [from aun. J. In 2 

cringing ſervile way. 
FA'XED: a. [from Fx, Saron. ] Hairy. Camd.. 
FAY, 


FE A 


rar. , Hg. — 


a tad or Preach Spore 
2. Aldn. oy ? . 
ARB! 

To FEAGUE, . eny " German, to 


ſweep.] To whip; 7 5 
FE'ALTY. /. [ eanlth, French.] Duty due to 
2 ſuperior lord. Milton. 
FEAR. ſ. [reanan, Saxon. 

1. Dread; terrour ; apprehenſion of danger. 

ockes 

2. A dejection of mind. Geneſis. 

3. Anxiety ; ; ſolicitude. Maceabees. 
4. That which cauſes fear. 


Bangs 4 
5. Something hung up to ſcare deer. Iſaiab. 


FEAR. . [yoena, Saxon. A e 
Obſolete. 


To FEAR. v. a. [Feanan, Saxon, ] 


1. To dread to conſider with apprehenfions 


of terrour. Dryden. 
2. To fright; to make afraid. Donne. 
To FEAR. D. Ne 4 
1. To live in horrour; to be afraid. Shak. 
2. To be anxious. D . 
FE'ARFUL. &. 
Is Timorous ; 3 eaſily made afraid. . Shakeſp. 
2. Afraid. Davies. 
3. Awful; to be reverenced. Exadus. 
4. Terrible; dreadful. Tillotſon. 
FE ARFULLY. ad. [from fearful. 9 
1. 2 ; in fears bakeſpeare. 
2. Terribl ; "dreadfally. Sbaleſpeare. 
FE'ARFUL Ess. . [from fearful. ] 
21. Timorouſneſs ; habitual timidity. 


2. State of being afraid 3 awe; dread. South. 
| FE'ARLESLY. ad. [from fearleſs.) Without 
terrour. 
FE'ARLESNESS. /. [from fete.) CO 
tion from fear. Clarendon. 
FEARLESS. a. [from fear.] Free from fear; 
intrepid. Temple. 
FEASIBILITY. / 4 feaſible.] A thing 
practicable. 


rotun. 
| FE'ASIBLE. @ faiſble, Fr. Practicable; 
that may be . > Fre] Glanville 


FE'ASIBLY. ad. [from feaſible.] Practicably. 
FEAST. ſ. [e eſte, French. 
1. An entertainment of 
tuous treat of great numbers. 
- 2» An anniverſary day of rejoicing. Shak. 
3- Something delicious to the palate. Locke. 
To FEAST. v. n. To eat ſumptuouſly. 
To FEAST. v. . 


1. = a T7 ſumptuouſly. — 1 e 

2. 0 delig t; to PET. Ha . 
FE'ASTER. . from fa feat] me” 
1. One that Pony deliciouſly. Taylor. 

2. One that entertains magnificently. 
FE'ASTFUL. a. . and full.] 

1. Feſtive; joy Milton. 

2. Luxurious; riotous. Pope. 


* 4. [ feof and rite. Cuſtom 
ſerved in entertainments. Phill; 


| FEAT. 4. [ 22 French. ] 


3 action. _ er. 
2. A trick ; a ludicrous performance. Bacon. 


mar 4. [ fait, French. ] 


FE ATEOUS. a. 


ecay ef Piety. 


table; a ſump- 


Ceneſit. 


FEC 


1. Ready; Meilful ; 
. 2. Nice; neat. 


ingegious, W. 


Neat; dexterous. 
FE ATEOUSLV. ad. Romy, 2 


FEATHER. [peven, Saxon.] yu” 


1. The plume of birds. Newton, 

2+ An ornament ; an empty title. 

LY [Upon a horſe.] A fort of natural frix- 
Aire 


ng Farrier's Dif. 
To FEATHER. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To dreſs in feathers. 

2. To fit with feathers, 

3+ To tread as a cock.” D 
4. To enrich; to adorn. Bacon. 
5. To FEATHER one's neſt. To get riches 


toge 
FEATHERBED. Je [ feather and bed.] A 
bed ſtuffed with feathers. 


Onnes 4 
FE'ATHERDRIVER. .. [ feather and drive.] 


One that cleanſes feathers. Derbam. 
FE'ATHERED. as from featber. ] 
1. Cloathed with feathers. Dryden. 


2. Fitted with feathers; carrying feathers, 


as an Arrow. 


FE'ATHEREDGE. ſ. Boards or planks that 


have one edge thinner than another, are called 


feathered, edge ſtuff, Moxon. 
FEATHE LEDGED. 4. [ featber and edge.] 
Belonging to a featheredge. Mortimer, 


FE'ATHERFEW. . A plant. Mortimer, 
FE'ATHERLESS. a. from Feather.) Being 
1 feathers. F owel. 
'ATHERSELLER. cather and ſeller, 

One who ſells feathers. U Hie. 
FE'ATHERY. 2. [from feather.) Cloathed 
with feathers. Milton, 
FE/ATLY. ad. [from feat.] Neatly ; nimbly. 
Tickell. 

FE'ATNESS. /. [from feat.] Neatnefs ; dex - 


terity. 
FEATURE. ſ. ¶ faiture, old French. 
1. The caft or make of the face. — 
2. Any lineament or ſingle part 1 the face. 
To FEATURE. v. a, To reſemble in coun- 
tenance. Shakeſpeare. 
To FEAZE. v. 4. To untwiſt the end of a ropes 
To FEBRICITATE. Ve As [ febricitor, Lat. ] 


To be in a fever. 
FEBRIFU'GE. /, [ febris and Fla go, Latin. ] 
ever. "re, 


Any medicine 14 in 4 
FEBRIFU'GE. a. Having the power to cure 
fevers. Arbuthnot. 
FE'BRILE. a. [ febrilis, 3 1 — a 
fever ; cauſed by a fever. * 
FEBRUARY. ſ. [ Februarius, Latin:] T 
name of the month of the year. 
FE'CES. ſ. [ faces, Latin. ] 
1. Dregs; lees; ſediment ; ſubſidence, | 
2. Excrement. Arbuthnot« 


FE'CULENCE. | | 
FE'CULENCY. 1 Je | feculentia, Latin. ] 


1. Muddineſs ; quality of abounding with 

 lees or ſediment. 

2. Lees; forms 2 dregs. 
FE'CULENT. / [ ferculentus, Lat. 

dreggy 3 3 — 


Beyle. 
Fell ; 
lanville. 
FECU'ND. 


ens 
rs, 


that 
lled 


ron. 
ge. 
mer. 
mer. 
eing 
wel. 


ler.] 
athed 


ilton. 
nbly. 
ic kel. 

dex. 


akeſpe 
face. 

coun- 
ſpeare» 
a rope 
„Lat. ] 


Latin. ] 
F. loyer . 
to cure 
hut bnot. 
uting 2 


] The 


e. g 
but bnot. 
,atin« ] ; 
ng with 

Boyle» 
] Foul 3 


lanvillee 
cu ND. 


F E E. 


F E L. 


 FECUND. . L fircundas, Lat.]  Frottfal; To FEEL, v. . pret. felt; part. paſls fed. 


sa- Tron. |. bers, Lat.) The 6 of things by the touch. 
DA . . To 
2 making — roton. Aadiſea. 


To FECU'NDIFY. v. 4. To make fruitful. . 


© FECUNDITY. . [fecondite, Fr.] Fruitful- 


neſs ; quality of producing or bringing forth. 
Woodward. 
FED. Preterite and participle paſf. of et 


FEDARY. ſ. A partner; or a 1 
Shakeſy ares 
FEDERAL. 4. Common, Latin. elat- 


ing to league or contract ammond. 


FEDERARY. /. [from fardus, Latin. ] A con- 


federate ; an pigs 1s Shakeſpeare. 


' FEDERATE. as. ¶ feederatus, Lat.] Leagued. 


FEE. h, Saxon. 
— ny and — #23 that are held by 
— acknowledgment of ſuperiority to a 
higher lord. Coxbel. 
2. Property; peculiarity. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Reward ; gratification z recompenſe. 
4. payments occafionally claimed by perſons 
in office. Shakeſpeare. 
+ Rewards paid to phyficians or lawyers. 
FE EFARM. J. [| fee and farm.) Tenure by 
which lands are held from a er- lord. 


Davies. 
To FEE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To reward; to pay. South, 
2. To bribe. Shake bs 
3. To keep in hire. Shake 
FEEBLE. as 112 foible, French. ] Weak ; Jebi. 
litated ; fic "Smith, 
To FEEBLE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
weaken ; to enfeeble ; to deprive of ſtrength 


or power. Shakeſpeare. 
FEEBLEMINDED. 2. feeble and — 

Weak of mind. 1 dee. 
FE'EBLENESS. from feeble. ] — 

imbecillity; 3 in at 6 South. 


FEEBLY. ad. {from feeble} Weakly ; with. 


out ſtrength. Dryden. 
has Ve & | foedan, Goth. pevan, 
on. 
1. To ſupply with food. Arbut bnot. 
2. To ſupply ; to furniſh. Addiſon. 


3. To graze; to conſume by cattle. Mortimer. 


4+ To nouriſh ; to cheriſh. Prior. 
z. To keep in hope or ex Knalles, 
To delight ; to entertain. Bacon. 

To FEED. v. 3. 
1. To take food. . | Shak are. 
2. To prey; to live by eating. emple. 


3+ To patture; to place cattle to feed, 


Exodus. 
4+ To grow fat or plump. 
FEED. , [from the Terd.] 
1. Food; that which is eaten. Sidney. 
2. Paſture, | ba leſpeare. 
1. One that gives Denbam. 


2+ An exciter; an encourager. Shakeſpeare. 
rowne 


8. One that eats. 


2. To ſearch by feeling. 
3. To hae a quick ſent of good ore 


Pope. 

4. To appear to the touch. Sharpe 
To FEEL. . 4. 

1. To perceive by the touch, * 

2. To try; to ſound. eſpeare. 


3. To have ſenſe of, as painful or pleaſant- 


. — 
4. To be affected by. are. 
5. To know; to be acquainted with. Sbal. 


. lab . The u of thel. 


Sharps 

FEE 8 7. From feel.] 
1. One that feels. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The horn or antenna of inſects. Der bam. 
FEELING. particip. a. 1 * — feel.] 


1. Expreſſive of fibility> Sidney. 

2. Senfibly felt. ns by Southerne. 
FEELING. ſ. [from feel. ] ; 
1. The ſenſe'of touch. Milton. 

2. Senſibility; tenderneſs. Bacon. 

3. Perception. Watts. 


FEE'LINGLY. ad. [from feeli 
1. With 3 of great ws " Sidney. 
2. So as to be ſenſibly felt. Raleigh. 
FEET. ſ. The plural of Pope. 
FEE'TLESS. 3. [from bat.] Without feet. 
Camden. 


To FEIGN, V. 4. [ feindre, French. 2 
1. To invent. 1ſons 
2+ To make a ſhew of. Spenſer. 
3. To make a ſhew of; to do upon ſome 
falſe pretence. P 
4. To diſſemble; to conceal. Spenſer, 

To FEIGN, v. . To relate falſely; 3 to image 
from the invention. Sbake = 


FEIGNEDLY. ad. 1888. feign.] In fi 
not truly, 


FEINT. partici 
French. ] Fal 


FEINT. ſ. I ak. French, ] 


I. A falſe appearance, Pals, 
2. A mock aſſault. Prior. 
FE'LANDERS. {. Worms in hawks. Ain 


Toe FELICITATE. v. 4. [ feliciter, Fr.] 


1. To make happy. —— 
2. To congratulate. 


FELICITA*TION. /. . nn "Con: 

gratulation. 

F ELICITOUS. & 

F pres ae! Gl LS. 2 dee: 
proſperi liſsfulneſs. Arbutbnot. 
FB 3 [ felinus, Latin. ] Like = cat z 
pertaining to a cat. Grew. 

FELL. 2 pelle, Saxon. ] 


1. Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. Pairfax. 
2. Savage; z ravenous; bloody. 


apes 
FELL. J Trolle, Saxon] The 1 


To 


S * 


Te FELL. [ fellen, German. 

1 To 1 down; to . to the gd, 
2+ To hew down ; to cut down.' Dryden. 

FELI.. The prterite of To fall. Milton. 


don. 


Jaiab. 


FELLI rl vous. as [ fel and fue, Latin. ] 

Flowing with gall. Diet. 
FELLMONGE . [from Fall.] A dealer in 
FELLNESS. /; [from fell.] Cruelty ; ſavage- 


neſs; fury. Spenſer. 
FE'LLOE. Pl! [ ge » Daniſh. ] The circum- 


 , ference o Shakeſpeare. 
FE'LLOW. hk 

| 1. A companion 5 one with whom we con- 
| Aſcham. 
2. An aſſociate z one united in the fame 
affair. D den. 
. One of the ſame kind. Waller. 
; Equal ; peer. Fairfax. 
5 One thing ſuited to another ; one mT a 
| Addiſon. 
2 1 like another: as, this knave hath 

Bot his fellow. 


7- A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes with 
_ fondneſs; ſometimes with contempt : as, an 
beneft or 7 irry fellow. 
8. Mean wretch ; ſorry raſcal. Swift. 
9. A member of 4 college that ſhares its 
venue. 
To FE'LLOW. v. . To ſuit with; to pair 
with * Sbakeſpear Co 
FELLOW-CO'MMONER. /. 
. 1» One who has the ſame right of common. 
2. A commoner at Cambridge of the higher 
order, who dines with the fellows. _ 
FELLOW-CREA'TURE. 7 One that has the 
ſame Creator. Watts. 
FELLOW-HEIR. /. Coheir. Epheſians. 
FELLOW-HE'LPER. /. Coadjutor. Jobn. 
FELLOW-LA'BOURER. /. One who labours 
in the ſame deſign. - Dryden. 
FELLOW-SE'RVANT. ſ. One that has the 
fame maſter. Milton. 
FELLOW-SO'LDIER. / One who fights under 
© the ſame commander. Shakeſpeare. 
FELLOW-STUDENT. . One who ſtudies in 
. company with another. Watts. 
FELLOW-SU'FFERER. /. One who ſhares in 
the ſame evils. Addi ſon. 
FELLOW.-F EE LIN G. Je | fellow and feeling. ] 
| 1. Sympathy. Eſtrange. 
2. Combination; joint intereſt. Arbutbnot. 
85 . a. [ fellow and libe.] Like 


FELLO WLY, a companion z on equal 
- terms. Carew. 
FELLOWSHIP. ,. [from fellow.) 


"Ba Cempanionſhip; z conſort; ſociety. Calamy. 
2. Aſſociation; confederay; 3 combination. 


5 Knolles. 
EN Equality. i 

4. Partnerſhip; 56int fats, . Dryden. 

2 Company; ſtate of being together. Shakeſ. 

e of intercourſe; {xy * ure. 

acon. 


FEN 
19. . 


ments. Clarendon. 
8, An eſtabliſhment in the college with ſhare 
in its revenue. Swift. 


9. UIn arithmetick. ] That rule of plural pro. 
portion whereby we balance accounts, depend. 
ing betwen divers perſons, having put together 
2 general ſtock. Cocker, 
FE'LLY. ad. | from Hel. Cruelly; inhumanly; 
ſavagely. Spenſer, 
FELO-DE-SE./. [In law.] He that committeth 
felony by murdering himielf. 
FE'LON. /. [ felon, French. ] 
1. One who has committed a capital crime. 
2. A whitlowz a tumour formed between the 
bone and its inveſting membrane. _ Wiſeman. 


FE'LON. a. Cruel; traiterous; inhuman. Pope. 


FELO'NIOUS. a. [from f felon. ] 
1. Wicked; traitorous; villanous; malig- 
nant. Wotron, 
2. Wicked in a great degree. Spenſer. 
FELO'NIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from Mann In a 
felonious way. 
FELON V. /. ¶ felonie, French.] A crime de. 
. nounced capital by the law. Shakeſpeare. 
FELT. The preterite of fell. 
FELT. .. [relr, Saxon: ] 
1. Cloth made of wool united without weav- 


ing. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A hide or ſkin, Mortimer. 
To FELT. v. a. [from the noun,] To unite 
without weaving. Hale, 


To FELTRE. v. a. [from felt.] To clot to- 
gether like felt. Fir fax. 
FELU'CCA. /. [ feleu, French.] A ſmall open 
boat with fix oars. 
FEMALE. f. | femelle, French. J A ſhe; one 
of the ſex which brings young. Shakeſpeare, 
FE'MALE. a. Not maſculine; belonging to a 
ſhe. Dryden. 
FEME Covert. /. [French.] A married woman. 
„ Blount. 
FEME Sole. ſ. French. ] A ſingle woman. 
FEMINA'LITY. /. [from famina, Latin. ] Fe- 
male nature. Brown, 
FE'MININE. a. [ feemininus, Latin. 
1. Of the ſex that brings young; female. 


2. Soft; tender; delicate. Milton. - 
3. Effeminate; emaſculated. Raleigb. 
FE MININE. ſ. A the; one of the ſex that 
brings young. Milton. 
FE MORAL. a. femoralis, Latin. ] 2 
to the thig h. Sharp. 
FEN. /. 60% Saxon.] A marſh; low and 
moiſt ground; a moor; a bog. _ 
FE'NBERRY. en and berry. ] A kind o 
blackberry þ U Skinner. 


FENCE. fag from te.] 
t. Guard; [ _— defence. 


2. Incloſure; mound z hedge. Dryden. 

3. The art of fencing z defence, Shakeſp. 

4+ Skill in defence. o <1 Shakeſpeare. 
To. FENCE, Vo G. 

1. To incloſe; to ſecure * an incloſure or 

hedge. Fairfax. 

2. To guard. Milton. 


To 
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To 


DES” FER 
fs FENCE. Vs Ba, ol % 


1. To practiſe the at of as 2 

he. 

2+ To guard againſt ; to act on the defenſive. 

Loc te. 

3. To fight according to ae; Dryden. 

224 4. [from fence.] Without inclo- 
ure 


Rowe. 
FENCER. from fence.] One who teaches 
or practiſes the uſe of weapons. Herbert. 
FENCIBLE, a. [from fence. ] Capable of de- 
ence. 
FE'NCINGMASTER. ſ. [ fence and maſter.] 
One who teaches the uſe of weapons. 
FE'NCINGSCHOOL. /. [ fence and ſchool. a 
place in which the uſe of weapons is tau 
2 
To FEND. V. As kam enn! To keep _ 
to ſhut out. D 
To FEND. Vs Ms To diſpute ; to ſhift FN 4 


charge. Locke. 
FENDER. . ang end, 


1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hinder 


_ that fall from rolling forward to the 
oor. 


2+ Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a 


| . ſhip to keep off violence, 


FENERA'TION. f. [ farneratio, Lat.] Uſury; 


the gain of intereſt. Brown. 
FE'NUGREEK. . [ fenum Græcum, Latin.] 
A plant, Miller. 


FE'NNEL. 1. [ feniculum, Latin. ] A plant of 
ſtrong ſcen Miller 


FENNELFLOWER. . A plant. 
FE'NNELGIANT..f. A plant. 
FE'NNY. 4. {from fen.] 
1. Marſhy ; boggy 3 mooriſh, 
2+ Inhabiting the marſh. 
FENNYSTONES. A plant, 
FE'NSUCKED, 4A. 
of marſhes. Shakeſpeare. 
FE'OD. 1. [ feodum, low Latin.) Fee; tenure. 
Dic. 


FEODAL. a. [ | feodal, French; from feod.] 


Held from another 
FE'ODARY. ſ. [from . Latin. ] One 
who holds his eſtate under the tenure of ſuit 
and ſervice to a ſuperiour lord. Hammond. 
To FEOFF. DV. As | feoffare, low Lat.] To put 
in poſſeſſion; to inveſt with right. 
FEO FFF ECE. 7 [ fe al offatus, "oe 15 fie ifs Fr.] 
N One put in on. Spenſer. 
FE'OFFER. /. [ feoffator, low Latin. ] One who 
gives p poſſeſſion of any thing. 
FE OFFMENT. /. \ feeffamentum, 9 
2 of granting poſſeſſion. el. 
FERA'CITY. /. ¶ Aracitas; Latin. ] Fruitful- 
- neſs; - fertilit ty. Di#. 


we 3a as [ feralis, Latin. ] Funeral; mourn- 


FERIA'TION . | ferjatio, Latin. ] The act of 
keeping holiday. Brown, 
FE'RINE. a. | ferinus, Latin; ] Wild; ſavage. 
Hale. 


FERINENESS, from ferine.] Barbarity 3 
Ess. / [from ferine.] — 


4 


Prior. 


Shakeſpear Co 


en and fucks] Sucked out 


FER | 


FERITY. /. [ feritar, Las] Barbarity ; eruet. 
ty; wildneſs. Woodward. 
To FERME'NT.. v. a. Fermento, Latin. ] To 
exalt or rarify by i motion of parts. 
Popes 
To FERME'NT, v. #. To have the . — 
into inteſtine motion. 
R515 JS [ ferment, French; fermentum, 
tin. 
1. That which cauſes inteſtine motion. Fier. 
2. The inteſtine motion; tumult. 
FERMEN TABLE. 2. [from ferment. ] Ca- 
pable of fermentation. 
FERME'NTAL. a. from ferment. ] Having 
to cauſe fermentation. Breton. 
FER MENTA'TION. Y. | fermentatio, Latin. ] 
A flow motion of the inteſtine particles of a 
mixt body, arifing uſually from the operation 
of ſome active acid matter, which rarifies and 
ſubtilizes the ſoft andſulphureous particles : as 
when leaven or yeſt rarifies and ferments bread 
or wort. Harris. Boyle. 
FERME'NTATIVE. a. [from ferment.] Cauſ- 
ing fermentation. uthnots 
FERN, fe [reann, Saxon. ] A plan 
FERNY. a. ¶ from fern.] —— _ fetris 


FERO'CIOUS. a. | ferox, Lat. feroce Fe jd 
1. Savage; lf by endo 


2. Ravenous; rapacious. Brovoi 
FERO/CITY. J. { ferocitas, Lat. ferocits, Fr. j 
Savageneſs ; wildneſs; fierce Addiſons 


FE'RREOUS, 3. [ ferreus, Lat.] Made of iron 5 
containing iron. Brown. 


FERRET. , { fured, Welſh ; ferret, Dutch.] 


1. A kind of rat with red eyes and à long 

ſnout, uſed to catch rabbits. Sidney. 

2. A kind of narrow ribband. 

7 FE RRE T. v. n. [from the noun.] To drivs 

out of lurking places. Heylin. 

FE'RRETER. . [from ferret. ] One that hunts 
another in his privacies. 


rr lad. / [from ferry ] The fue paid ut 


J. 
FERRU'GINOUS. . [ ferrugineut Lat.] Par- 
taking of the particles and qualities of irons. 


FE'RRU LE. q. [from ferrum, i iron, Latin.] A 
iron ring put round any thing to keep it from 
cracking. Ray. 

Te FERRV. v. 4. [Finan, to paſs, Saxon. ] To 
carry over in a boat. Spenſer « 

To FERRY, v. 2. To paſs over water in a veſ- 
ſel of carri Milons 

FE'RRY. /. Tfrom the verb. ] i 
1. A veſſel of carriage. Shateſpearts 
2. The paſſage over which the ferryboat paſſes, 

FE'RRY MAN. /. ¶ ferry and man.] One-who 
keeps a ferry; one who for hire tranſports 

goods and paſſengers. R:ſcommons 

FERTH, or FoxT#. Common terminations. 
The ſame as in Engliſh an army. Gibſons 

FERTILE. 2. [ fertile, French. ] Fruittul; 
abundant; plenreous. 1 ydens 


FERTILENESS. J. [from fertile(] Frutful- 
To 


neſs | ED 


FES 


„ FERTILITATE. v. 6. [from fertile] To To FET. v. 4. To fetch« 


fecundate; to fertilize. 

FERTILITY. 57 1 Lat.] 1 

abundance; frui 

Ta FERTILIZE. Vs d. "| fertiliſer Fuck. 1 

To make fruitful; to make plenteous ; 
make productive; to fecundate. — 

FERTILV. ad. [from fertile. ] ores che 
plenteouſly, 

F E'RVENCY. fe [ fervens, Latin. ] 

1. Heat of mind; ardour; eagernefs. Shakeſ. 
2. Pious ardour; flame of devotion; zeal. 
* ERVENT. a: | fervens, Latin.] 

1. Hot; boiling. 

2. Hot in temper; vehement. 
3. Ardent in piety; warm in zeal. 
FERVENTLY. ad. [from fervent. . 
1. Eagerly; vehemently, | 
2. With pious ardour. 
FERVID. 4. [ ſervidus, Latin.] 

1. Hot; burning; boiling. 

2. Vehement ; eager ; zealous, 
F ERVFDITY. k [from fervid-] 

1 * — 

FERVIDNESS. . — fervid. } Ardour 07 
mind; zeal. Bentley. 
FE RUl. A. fe [ ferule, French. ] An inſtrument 
with which young ſcholars are beaten on the 
To FERULE. v. 4. To chaſtiſe with the ferula. 
FE'RVOUR. /. ¶ fer vor, Lat. ferveur, F * 
1. Heat; warmth. Waller 
2. Heat of mind; zeal. Hooker. 
FE'SCUE. . [ fe fu, French. ] A ſmall wire by 
= 05m thoſe who teach to read point out the 
3 ers. 
FE SELS. ſ. A kind of baſe grain. May. 
FESSE. ,. [In beraldry.] The fe is fo called 
of the Latin word faſcia, a band, or girdle, 
poſſeſſing the third part of the eſcutcheon over 
the middle. Peacham. 
To FESTER. TV. fe To N to corrupt; 
to grow virulent. idney. 
hurried. Shake eſpeare, 
FE'STINATELY. ad. [from fours Haſ- 
tily ; ſpeedily. Shakeſpeare. 
FESTINATTION../. [ feftinatio, Latin, ] Haſte ; 


hurry 
FESTIVAL. 4. [ feſtivas, Latin.] Pertaining 
. - to feaſts ; joyous. Atterbury. 
-FE'STIVA IT Time of feaſt ; anniverſary- day 
of civil or religious joy. Sandys. 
'FE'STIVE. a. | feftivus, wy FAT gay. 7 b. 
.BESTI'VITY. /. [ pars 
1. Feſtival; time of rejoicing. South, 
2. Gaiety; joyfulneſs. Taylor. 
FESTOON. er 5 joy [ feflon, French. * 
. ture, an ornament of carved work in the form 
of a wreath or garland of flowers, or leaves 
. twiſted together. Harris. 
FESTU'CINE. 4. [ feftuce, Lat.] * 
a Breton. 
' FESTU'COUS. 4. LH luca, Latin. ] —— 
of * 


Brotun. 


Holder. 


FEY | 


 Yeremtioh; 
FET. þ A piece, 5 Drayton. 
To. FETCH. V. d. preter. fetched. [Feccan, Sax. ] 
1. To go and bring» Waller. 

2. To derive; to draw. ; Shakeſpeare, 

3. To ſtrike at a diſtance. Bacon. 


4. To bring to any ſtate by ſome powerful 


operation. Addiſon. 
5. To draw within any confinement or prohi- 
bition. Sanderſon, 
6. To produce by ſome kind of force; 10 
fetch blood. | Addiſon, 
J. To perform any excurſion. Knolles. 
8. To perform with ſuddenneſs or violence; 
to fetch a caper. Addiſens 
9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to: * 
fetched the 
10. To obtain as its price, — 
To FETCH. v. . To move witb a quick re- 
turn. Sbaleſpeare. 
FETCH. /. [from the verb. A ftratagem by 
Which any thing is fly performed ; a 
trick; an artifice. Hudibras, 
FE'TCHER. . [from to fetcb.] One that 


fetches. ; 
FE'TID. 4. ¶ fartidus, Latin. - Stinking ; hay. 
ing a ſmell g and offenſwe. Arbuthnor, 
F — . [from fetid.] The quality of 
ing · 
FE TLOCK. /. ¶ feet and locb. ] A tuft of hair 
that grows behind the paſtern joint. 
FE'TOR. .. [ fetor, Latin.] A ſtink; a ftench, 
. Arbuthnot, 
FE'T TER. ſ. It is commonly uſed i in the plural, 
Fetters. Chains for the feet. Raleigb. 
To FE T TER. v. a. [from the way To en- 
chain ; to ſhackle; to tie. ramball, 
To. FE'TTLE. Vs No To do trifling buſineſs. Sw, 
FE"TUS. ſ. [ fetus, Latin.) Any animal in 
embryo; any thing yet in the womb. Boyle 
F __ ſ. Ireahd, Saxon. ] Quarrel; conten- 
Addiſon. 
FEUDAL. a. | feudalis, low Latin.) Pertain- 
ing to fees, or tenuzes by which lands are held 
of a ſuperiour lord ; dependant, held by tenure. 
Hala. 
FEU'DATORY. . [from Feudal. ] One who 
holds not in chief, but by ſome conditional 
tenure, Bacon. 
FE'VER. /. [ febris, Latin. ] A diſeaſe in which 
the body is. violently heated, and the pulſe 
quickened, or in which heat and cold prevail 
by turns. It is ſometimes continual, ſome- 
times intermittent. Loc le. 
To FE'VER. v. a. [from the _ A put 
FE'VERET. z [frow fee J A Might Kr; 
f ever. 4 ight fever; 
febricula. l fe ] ; Abyliffee 
F 2 EW. þ [ febris and Hage, Latin. ] An 
erb. 
FE'VERISH. 4» [from fever. ] 
1. Troubled with a fever. 
2. Tending to à fever. 


| b inconſtant; now 
4+ Hot; burning. 


FID. 


FER'VERISHNESS. f. [from ** +] Aflight 
diſorder of the feveriſh kind. 

FE'VEROUS. a. [ f:vereux-ſe, French. ] | 

1. Troubled with a fever or ague. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Having the nature of a fever. ton. 
3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. Bac. 

FE'VERY. a. [from fever. ] Diſeaſed with a 


fever. Ben Jonſon. 
FEUILLAGE. . [French. ] A bunch or row 
of leaves. Fervase 


FEUILLEMORT. ſ. French. ] The colour of 
4 faded leaf, corrupted commonly to pbilamot. 
FE'UTERER. /. A dog- Keeper. 
FEW. a. peo, * 
1. Not many; not numerous. Berkley. 
2. In few. In not many words. Hooker. 
FE'WEL. ſ. [ feu, Fr.] Combuſtible matter; 
as firewood, coal. Bentley. 
To FEWEL. v. 3. [from the noun.] To feed 
with fewel. Cooley. 
1. Paucity ; ſmallneſs of number. Dryden. 
2. Paucity of words. Shakeſpeare. 
To FEY. v. a. To cleanſe a ditch, Tuſſer. 
FIB. /. A lie; a falſehood. | ope. 
To FIB. v. n. To lie; to tell lies. Arbutbnot. 
FI'BBER. / from $6, A teller of fibs. 
FTBRE. / bre, Frenc 3 fibra, Lat.] A ſmall 


thread or ſtring. Pape. 
FI'BRIT. ſ. brille, French. ] A ſmall fibre or 
ſtring. ; Cbeyne. 


FIBROUS, a. [ fibreux, French. ] Compoſed 

of fibres or ſtamina. Bacon. 
FIBUL A. /. [ Latin. ] The outer and leſſer bone 

of the leg, much ſmaller than the tibia. Quincy. 
FICKLE. 2. {picol, Saxon. ] 

1. Changeable ; unconſtant; irreſolute ; wa- 

vering ; unſteady. Milton. 

2. Not fixed; fobies to viciſſitude. Milton. 
FTCKLENESS. ſ. | from fchle.] Inconſtancy; 

uncertainty ; unſteadineſs- Sidney. 
FI'CKLY. ad. [from fickle.] Without certainty 

or ſtability. Sout bern. 
FICO. ſ. IItalian.] An act of contempt done 

with the fingers. Carew. 
FI'CTILE. 4. 

by the potter. 
F a [ ftio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of feigning and inventing. Stilling. 

2+ The thing feigned or invented. Raleigh. 
wht 2 a lie. 

US. 4. Fictitious; imaginary. Prior. 

FICTITIOUS. a. Treue Latin. ] 

1. Counterfeit; falſe ; not genuine, 

2. Feigned ; imaginary, Pope. 

3+ Not real; not true. Aude. 
FICTYTIOUSLY. ad. [from fctitious. ] Faſe- 

ly ; conterfeitly. | roWwns 
FID. J. [ ftta, Italian, ] A pointed iron. 
FIDDLE. ſ. [yrdele, Saxon.] A fringed in- 


Bacon, 


ſtrument of muſick ; a violin. Stilling fleet. 
To FIDDLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] * 
I. To play upon the fiddle. Bacon. 


2. To trifle; to ſhift the hands often, and do 
nothing. Arbutbnot. 


[ filis, Latin. ] Manufactured b 


FIE 
FI'DDLEFADDLE. ſ. [A cant word.] Triffts. 
Spettatore 


FI'DDLEFADDLE. 2. Trifling ; giving need- 
leſs trouble. | Arbuthnot. 
FIDDLER. /. [from ſiddle.] A muſician ; one 
that plays upon the tiddle. Ben Fonſons 
FI'DDLESTICK. /. [ fddle and ftick. | The 
bow and hair which a fiddter draws over the 

5 4. — of a fiddle. Hud ibras. 
DLE STRING. /. [ fddle and ſtring.] The 
ſtring of a ſiddle. h gr Frog 
FIDELITY, /. [ fdelitas, Latin. ] 

I, Honeſty ; veracity. 

2. Faithful, adherence. Clarke. 
To FIDGE., . Ns [A cant word. ] To 
To FIDGET. J move aimbly and W 

O wifte. 

FIDU'CIAL. 2. | fducia, Latin.] Confident ; 

undoubting. Hammond. 

FIDUCIARY. /. fiduciarius, Latin. ] 
1. One who holds any thing in truſt, 

2. One who depends upon faith without 


Hooker « 


works. Hammond. 
FIDUCIARY. 2. ö 

1. Confident; ſteady; undoubting-. Wake. 

2. Not to be doubted. Howel. 


FIEF. ſ. [LA, French.] A fee; a manor; a 
poſſeſſion held by ſome tenure of a ſuperiour. 


FIELD. ſ. [felv, Saxon. 
1. Ground not inhabi 
2. Ground not encloſed. Mortimer. 
3+ Cultivated tract of ground. Popes 
4+ The open country oppoſed to quarters. 
5. The ground of battle. Milton. 
6. A battle; a campaign; the action of any 


3 not built ON. Ral. 


army while it keeps the fiel. Shakeſpeare. 
7s A wide expanſe, Dryden. 
4 Space; compaſs; extent. Smallridge. 


9. The ground or blank ſpace on which 
figures are drawn. | Dryden. 
10. [In hetaldry.] The ſurface of a ſhield. 
FIELDED. 4. [from Feld.] Being in field of 


battle, Shakeſpeare. 
FIELD-BASIL. , [fcld and baft.} A plants 


FI'ELDBED. /. [ field and bed.) A bed contrj- 
ved to be ſec up eaſily in the field. 
FI'ELDFARE. /. [xeld and papan, Saxon. ] A 
bird. Bacon, 
FIELDMARSHAL. , [field and marſbal.] 
Commander of an army in the field. Va 
FTELDMOUSE. . 22 and muſe. ] A mouſe 


that burrows in . dens 
[ field and rfficer, 


FIELDOFFICER. /. An 


officer whoſe command in the field extends to 
the whole regiment; as the colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, and major. | 
FTELDPIECE. /. [Feld and piece. ] Small cag - 
non uſed in battles, but not in fieges. Wa 
FIEND. /. [riend, Saxon. ] , 
1. An enemy; the great enemy of mankind z 
Satan, : Shakeſpeare. 
2, An infernal being. Ben Jonſon. 
FIERCE. a, [ fer, French. ] 
86 2 1. Savage; 


\ 


"— 


1. Savage; ravenous; eafily enraged. Job. 
- 2+ Vehement in rage; —— for . 
3. Violent; outrageous. Geneſit. 
4. Paſſionate; angry; furious. Shakeſpeare. 
. Strong; forcible. James, 
FVERCELY. ad. 


[from ferce.] Violently ; 

- furiouſly. 8 NMuaolles. 
FITERCENESS. /. [from fferce. ] 

I. Ferocity ; ſavageneſs, ; Swift. 

2+ Eagernelſs for blood; fury. Sidney. 


- 3+ Quickneſs to attack; keenneſs in anger. 
Violence; outrageous paſſion” Dryden. 
FIERIFA'CIAS. /. [In law.] A judicial writ, 
for him that has recovered in an action of 
debt or damages, to the ſheriff, to command 
him to levy the debt, or the damages. Ccavcl. 
FI'ERINESS. /. [from fiery.]J 
1. Hot qualities; heat; acrimony. Boyle. 
2. Heat of temper; intellectual ardour. 
FIERY. a. [from fire.] 
1. Conſiſting of fire. - Spenſer. 
2. Hot like fire. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Vehement; ardent; actiye. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Paſſionate; outrageous; eafily provoked. 


— 1. — Shakeſpeare. 
5. Unreftrained ; fierce, Dryden. 
6. Heated by fire. Hooker. Pope. 
FIFE. q. [ffre, French.] A pipe blown to the 
—: Shakeſpeare. 


FIFTEEN. a. [rypryne; Sax. ] Five and ten 
FIFTEENTH. 8 ee Saxon. ] The 
- ordinal of fifteen ; the fifth after the tenth, 

FIFTH. a. [pvypra, Saxon. ]* 

1. Theordinal of five; the next to the fourth. 
2: All the ordinals are taken for the part 
which they expreſs; a fifth, a fifth part; a 
third, a third yart. Eb, wift. 
YFTHLY. ad. [from £ftþ.] In the fifth place. 
IFTIETH. a. [fipgzeozopa, Saxon. ] The 

- © ordinal of fifty. Newton. 

FIFTY. 4. be Peiß, Saxon. ] Five tens, 

FIG. . ¶ cus, Latin; figue, French. ] 

1. A tree that bears figs. Pope. 

2. The fruit of the fig tree. Arbuthnot, 

To FIG. . d. ö 
1. To inſult with fico's or contemptuous 

© - motions of the fingers. 

2. To put ſomething uſeleſs into one's head, 


| L'Eftrange. 
FIG APPLE. |. A fruit. Mortimer. 
FI'GMARIG LD. /. A plant. Miller. a 


Jo FIGHT. v». 2. preter. fought; part. paſt. 
© feught. pe ohran, Saxon, ] | 
1. To contend in: battle; to war; to make 
war; to battle; to contend in arms. 5 
2. To combat; to duel; to contend in ſingle 


figbt. 5 Eſdras. 
3. To act as a ſoldier in any caſe. Aadiſon. 
4. To contend. | Sandys. 
To FIGHT. v. a. To war againſt; to combat 
„ e. EVI Dryden. 
FIGHT. /. [from the verb.] >} 
es Battle. : Ny 
2. Combat; duel. Dryden. 


3. Something to 


ſcreen the combatants in 
Mips. 33 "3 2g Oe >. 8 


Sbaleſpeare. 


F 1 
FIGHTBR. . [from fgbe.] Warrloury duel. 


r 
TING p rf | Shake to 
FIGHT « participial a. | from * 
. Qualified for war; fit for 2 
2. Occupied by war. Pope, 
FIGMENT. /. enen e Latin. ] An inven. 
FIGPECKER. 4. [fe and peck. ] A bird, 
FYGULATE. a. [from fgulus, Latin.) Made 
of potters clay. DEI 
FIGURABLE. a. [from figuro, Latin. ] Capa. 
dle of being brought to certain form, and 
retained in it. Thus lead is figurable,' but not 
water. 6 Bacon. 
FIGURABTLITV. /. [from fgurable.] The 
quality of being capable of a certain and table 
form 


FIGURAL. a. [from fgure.] Repreſented by 
| delineation. roun. 
FrGURATE. a. [ figuratus, Latin. ] 
1. Of a certain and determinate form. Bacon. 
2. Reſembling any thing of a determinate 
form: as, figurate ſtones retaining the forms 
of ſhells in which they were formed by the de. 
luge. | 
FIGURA'TION. ſ. [ figuratio, Latin. ] 
1. Determination to a certain form. Bacon, 
2. The act of giving a certain form. Bacon. 
FI'GURATIVE. a. | figuratif, 3 
1. Repreſenting 2 elſe; typical; re- 
preſentative. Hooker, 
2. Not literal. Stilling fleet, 
3+ Full of figures; full of rhetorical exorna- 
tions. ; Dryden. 
FI'GURATIVELY. ad. from figurative. ] By 
a figure; in a ſenſe different from that which 


words originally imply. Hammond, 
1 LIgura, Latin. ] 
1. The form of any thing as terminated by 
the outline. | 5 Boyle. 
2. Shape; form; ſemblance. Shakeſpeare. 


bh Perſon; external form; appearance mean 
a grand. s Clar iſſas 
4+ Diſtinguiſhed appearance; eminence; re- 
markable character. Addiſon. 
5. A ſtatue; an image; ſomething formed 
in reſemblance of ſomewhat elſe, Addiſon. 
6. Repreſentations in painting. Dryden, 
7. Arrangement; diſpoſition; modification. 

| Watts, 
8. A character denoting a number. South. 
9+ The horoſcope ; the diagram of the aſpects 


of the aſtrological houſes. Shakeſpeare. 
10. [In theology. ] Type; repreſentative. 
; Romans. 


11. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of ſpeaking 
in which words are detorted from their literal 
and primitive ſenſe, In ſtrict acceptation, the 
change of a word is a trope, and any affection 
of a ſentence a figure; but they are generally 
confounded by the exacteſt writers. Stilling fl. 
12, [In grammar.] Any deviation from the 
rules of analogy or ſyntax. 
To FIG URE. v. 4. | figuro, 2 
1. To form into any determinate ſhape. 
2. To ſhow by a corporeal reſemblance. * 
1 3 , ; 3 þ * : 3. 0 
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J. To cover or adorn with figures. Shafeſ, 
4. To diverſify ; to variegate with adventiti- 
ous forms. . 5 Sbakeſpeare. 
F. To repreſent by a typical or figurative re- 
ſemblance. Hooker. Donne. 
6. To image in the mind. Temple. 
7. To prefigure ; to foreſhow. Shakeſpedre. 
8. To form figuratively; to uſe in a ſenſe not 
literal. Wy Locke. 
FI'GURE-FLINGER. /. | figure and fling: A 
pretender to aſtrology. . olli r. 
FG WORT. /. | fi and wort.] A plant. 
FILA CEOUS. a. | from filum, Latin.] Con- 
ſiſting of threads. — Bacon. 
FI'LACER. ſ. [flazarius, low Latin. ] An of- 
ficer in the Common Pleas, ſo called becauſe 
he files thoſe writs whereon he makes proceſs. 
Harris, 
FILAMENT. ſ. Flament, French; filamenta, 
Latin. ] A flender thread; a body fender and 
long like a thread. | Broome. 
FI'LBERT. /. A fine hazel nut with a thin ſhell, 
To FILCH. v. 2. To ſteal; to take by theft; 
to pilfer. It is uſually ſpoken of petty thefts, 
Spenſer. Barton 
FILCHER. /. [from fi/ch.] A thief; a petty 
robber. a 


FILE. ſ. [ file, French. ] 


1. A thread. Watton, 
2. A line on which papers are ſtrung to keep 
them in order. Bacon. 


3+ A catalogue; roll; ſeries, Shakeſpeare. 
4+ A line of ſoldiers ranged one behind ano- 
ther. Milton. 
5. [peol, Saxon.] An inſtrument to rub 
down prominences. Moxon. 
FTLECUTTER. . [ file and cutter.] A maker 


of files. y Moxon. 
To FILE. v. n. [from filum, a thread. 
1. To ſtring upon a thread or wire. Arbutbnot. 


2. To cut with a file, Ray. 
3. To foul; to ſully; to pullute. Shakeſp. 
To FILE. v. u. To march in a file, not abreaſt, 
but one behind another, | Blackmore. 
FILEMOT. ſ. A brown or yellow-brown colour. 
Soi ts 
FI'LER. /. bop fle. ] One who files; — 
uſes the file in cutting metals. 
FI LIAL. a. | flial, French; filius, Latin. ] 
1. Pertaining to a ſon; befitting a ſon. 
2. Bearing the character or relation of a ſon. 
Milton. 
FILIA'TION. /. [from filius, Latin. ] The re- 
lation of a ſon to a father : correlative to pa- 
ternity. t Hale. 
FILINGS. /. [from file.] Fragments rubbed off 
dy the file. | Felton. 
To FILL. v. 4. [xyllan, Saxon. ] 
1. To put into any ſpace till no more can be 


_ admitted, Samuel. 
2. To ſtore abundantly. Geneſis. 
3. To ſatisfy ; to content. Cbeyne. 
4. To glut; to ſurfeit. Shakeſpeare. 


5. To FILL out. 2 liquor for drink. 
v 


6. To FILL out, extend by ſomething 
Contained, t « 


vis. 


7. To FiLlL up. To make full. Pope. 
7 To Fir x4 To ſupply. , 5 ; 

9. To FII L up. To occupy by bulk. 
10. To FILL up. To engage; to employ. 


To FILL. Vs hs 
1. To give drink. Sbateſpeare. 
2. To grow full. | 
1 To FIL L up. To grow full. Woodward. 
FILL. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. As much as may produce complete ſatiſ- 


faction. Fairfax. 
2. The place between the ſhafts of a carriage. 
j F Mortimer. 

FTLLER. ſ. [from ill.] 


1. Any thing that fills up room without uſe. 


| Drydes. 

2, One whoſe employment is to fill veſſels of 

carriage. | | Mcrtimer. 
FYLLET. ſ. | flet, 22 

1. A band tied round the head or other part. 


of Dryden. 

2. The fleſhy part of the thigh ; applied com- 

monly to veal. Dryden. 

3. Meat rolted together, and tied round. 

4+ [In architecture.] A little member which 

appears in the ornaments and mouldings, and 

is otherwiſe called liftel. Harris. 
To FILLET. v. a. [ from the noun.] / 

1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 

2. To adorn with an aftragal. Exodus. 
To FILLIP. v. a. To ſtrike with the nail of 

the finger by a ſudden ſpring. Bacon. 
FILLIP. /. [from the verb.] A jerk of the 

finger let go from the thumb. : 
FTLLV. /. [ floy, Welſh. ] 

1. A young horſe or mare. Suckling. 

2. A young mare, oppoſed to colt; a young. 


horſe. Shakeſpeare. 
FILM. /. [yylme pa, Saxon. ] A thin pellicle or 
{kin. Graunt, 


To FILM. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cover 
with a pellicle or thin ſkin. bakeſpeare. 
FILMY. a. [from film.) Compoſed of thin 
pellicles. Pope. 
To FILTER. Vs As [ filtro, low Latin. ] 
Is To defecate by drawing off liquor along 
depending threads, "Wh 
2. To ſtrain; to percolate. Crew, 
FILTER. J. [ flrrum, Latin. 
1. A twiſt of thread, of which one end is dip- 
ped in the liquor to be defecated, and the 
other hangs below the bottom of the veſſel, ſo 
that the liquor drips from it. 
2. A ſtrainer; a ſearce. Ray. 
FILTH. /. [pild, Saxon. ] 
1. Dirt; naſtineſs. Sandys, 
2. Corruption; groſſneſs; pollution. Till 
FILTHILY. ad. from filthy. ] Naftily ; fouls 
ly; groſsly. LEſrange. 
FI'LTHINESS. /. [from filthy. ] | 
1. Naſtineſs; foulneſs ; dirtineſss Sidney, 
2. Corruption; pollution. South. 
FILTHY. a. [ from filtb.] 
Is Naſty ; foul ; dirty. 


2. Groſs; polluted. So 


To FILTRATE. v. 4. [from filter. 


FIN 


rain; to percolate. i»  Arbuthnot. 
FILTRA'TION. J. [from filtrate. ] A method 
by which liquors are procured fine and ork 

| h by 

FI'MBLE Hemp. f. [corrupted from female. ] 
The light ſummer hemp, that bears no ſeed, 

is called fimble bemp. Mortimer. 
FIN. /. {pin Saxon. ] The wing of a fiſh; the 

' limb by which he balances his body, and 
moves in the water. Addiſon. 
FIN-FOOTED. 4. [ fin and foot. ] Palmipedous; 
having feet with membranes between _ toes. 
rOTWNs 


| FIUNABLE. 4. [from Sne. ] That admits a fine. 


Hayward, 

FINAL. a. [ nal, French. ] 
1. Ultimate; laſt. Milton, 
2. Concluſive; deciſive, Davies. 
3. Mortal; deſtructive. Spenſer. 


4. Reſpecting the end or motive. Collier. 
FI NALLV. ad. [from final. ] 

1. Ultimately; laſtly; in concluſion. Milton. 

2. Completely; without recovery. South. 
FINANCE. ſ. [French.] Revenue; income; 

fit. Bacon. 

FINANCIER. ſ. [French.] One who colles 

or farms the publick revenue. 

ſecond forge 


FINARY. J. [from to fine.] The 
at the iron mills. 

FINCH. ſ. [pinc, Saxon. ] A ſmall bird of which 
we have three kinds, the goldfinch, the chaf- 
fanch, and bulfinch. | 

To FIND. v. a. [Fjndan, Saxon. 


1. To obtain by ſearching or ſeeking. , 

2. To obtain ſomething loſt, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To meet with; to fall upon. owley. 

4. To know by experience. Cowley, 

5. To diſcover by ſtudy, Cowley, 

6. To diſcover what is hidden. Cowley. 


+ To hit on by chance; to perceive by ac- 
cident. Cooley. 
$. To gain by any mental endeavour. 

To remark ; to obſerve. Cooley, 
10. To detect; to comprehend; to catch. 


11. To teach; to attain. Cooley. 
12. To meet. 5 Cexgley. 
13. To ſettle; to fix any thing in one's own 
opinion. Coley, 


14. To determine by judicial verdict. Shakeſ. 
15. To ſupply ; to furniſh: as, be finds me 


in money · of 
16. [In law.] To fpprove: as, to find Fin. 
17. To Find bimſclf. To be; to fare with 
regard to eaſe or pain. L'Eftrange. 

18. To FIN D cut. To unriddle; to ſolve. 
19. To FIX D out. To diſcover ſomething 
hidden. Newton. 
20. To FIND ot. To obtain the knowledge 
of. Dryden. 
21. To FIND out. To invent; to excogitate. 
8 find. 
1. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 


2. One that picks up any thing loſt. Craſhaww. 
FINDFAULT. ſ. [| find and fault.] A cen- 
| Curer; a caviller, l 


Sbakeſpeare. 


Chronicles. 


FIN 


FI'NDY. a. idm, Saxon. ] Plump; welghty; 
firm; ſoli | 


5 . . unius. 
FINE. a. [ finne, French. ] 

1. Not coarſe. | Spenſer, 

2. Refined; pure; free from droſs. Ezra. 


3. Subtle; thin; tenuous: as, the fire ſpirits 
evaporate. : 

4+ Refined ; ſubtilely excogitated, Temple, 
5. Keen; thin; ſmoothly ſharp. Bacon. 
6. Nurs pellucid ; tranſparent : as, the wine 
15 une. , 


7. Nice; exquiſite ; delicate. Davies, 
8, Artful; dexterous. Bacon, 


9. Fraudulent ; ly ; knaviſhly ſubtle. 

10. Elegant; with elevation. Dryden. 

11. Beautiful with dignity. 

12. Accompliſhed ; elegant of manners. 

13. Showy; ſplendid. Swift. 
FINE. /. [ fin, Cimbr.] | 

1. A mulct; a pecuniary puniſhment. 

2. Penalty. Shakeſpeare, 

3+ Forfeit; money paid for any exemption 

or liberty. | Pope. 

4. The end; concluſion, ¶ fin, Fr.] Sidney, 
To FINE. Vs As [from fine, e adjective.] 


1. To refine ; to purify. Job. 
2, To embelliſh ; to decorate, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To make leſs coarſe. Mort imer. 
4. To make tranſparent. Mortimer. 


5 · To puniſh with pecuniary penalty. [from 
the ſubſtantive. ] cle. 
To FINE. v. n. To puniſh by a fine. Olabam. 
To FFNEDRAW. v. 4. [ fine and draw.] To 
ſew up a rent with ſo much nicety that it is 
not perceived. 
FINEDRAWER. /. [from finedraw.] One 
whoſe buſineſs is to ſew up rents. 


FI'NEFINGERED. a. [ fine and f.nger.] Nice; 
artful z exquiſite, — 
FI'NELY. ad. [ from fine. 
1. Beautifully ; elegantly. Aaddiſen. 


2. Keenly ; ſharply; with a thin edge or 


point. | Peacbam. 
3. Not coarſely; not meanly. Bacon. 
4. In ſmall parts; ſubtilely; not groſsly. 
& Wretchedly : an irony. 

FI'NENESS. /. . fine. ] 
1. Elegance; beauty; delicacy. Sidney. 


2+ Show; ſplendour ; gaiety of appearance. 
3. Subtility ; artfulneſs ; ingenuity. Shakeſps 
4. Purity; freedom from droſs or baſe mix- 


tures. Bacon. 
FINERY. ſ. [from fine.] Show; ſplendour of 
appearance. Southern, 
FINE'SSE, ſ. [ French. ] Artifice; ftratagem. 
Hayward. 

FI'NER. f. [from fine.] One who purifies me- 
tals, Proverbs. 


FINGER. /. [pingen, Saxon. ] | 
1. The flexible member of the hand by which 
men catch and hold. Keil. 
2. A ſmall meaſure of extenſion. Villins. 
3+ The hand; the inſtrument of work. 
To FINGER. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To touch lightly ; to toy with. Grew» 
2+ To touch unſeaſonably or thieviſnly. 1 
N 3. 10 
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FIR 
3. To touch an inſtrument of muſick. Shak. 
4. To perform any work exquifitely with the 


; fingers. | Spen . 
FINGLEFANGLE. /. [from fanglc.] . 
0 . «u ass 
FI'NICAL. a. [from fine.] Nice; foppiſh. Sb, 
FINICALLY, ad. Co ares, Foppiſhly. 

FI'NICALNESS. /. [from finical. ] Superfluous 


nicety. b 
70 FINISH. v. 4. {finir, French. )] 


1. To bring to end purpoſed; to com- 


plete. Lukes, 
2. To perfect; to poliſh to the excellency in- 
tended, Blackmore. 


FINISHER. ſ. [s om finiſp. 
1. — [ — 144 Shakeſpeare. 
2. One that puts an end. ookere 
3. One that completes or perfects. Hebrews. 
FI'NITE. 2. ¶ fritus, Latin. ] Limited; bound- 
d 


ed. | Brown. 
FI'NITELESS. a. [from finize.] Without 
bounds ; unlimited. Brown. 
FINITELY. ad. ¶ from finite. ] Within certain 
limits; to a certain degree. Stilling fleet. 
FIINITENESS. ſ. [from finite. ] Limitation 
confinement within certain boundaries. Norris. 
FI'NITUDE. /. ¶ from finite. ] Limitation; con- 
finement within certain boundaries. Cbeyne. 
FI'NLESS. a. | from fins. ] Wanting fins. 
FI'NLIKE. a. | fn and /ike.] Formed in imi- 
tation of fins. Dryden. 
FI'NNED. a. [from fin.] Having broad edges 
ſpread out on either fide. Mortimer. 
FINNY. 2. [from fin.] Furniſhed with fins; 
formed for the element of water. Blackmore, 
FINTO'ED., 4. Lin and toe. | Palmipedous ; 
having a membrance between the toes. Ray. 
FI'NOCHIO. /. Fennel. 
FI'PPLE. ſ. [from fibula, Latin.] A ſtopper, 
or a flute, 1 Bacon. 
FIR. ſ. [ fyrr, Welſh.] The tree of which 
deal- boards are made. Pope. 
FIRE. /. Fin, Saxon. ] 
1. The igneous element. 
2. Any thing burning. Coley. 
3+ Aconflagration of towns or countries. Gran. 
4+ Flame; light; luſtre, Shakeſpeare, 
5. Torture by burning. Prior. 
6. The puniſhment of the damned. Iſaiab. 
7+ Any thing that inflames the paſſions. Sh. 
3. Ardour of temper. Atterbury. 
9. Livelineſs of imagination; vigour of fancy ; 
ſpirit af ſentiment. ey. 
10. The paſſion of love. Shadwell, 
11, Eruptions or impoſtumations: as, St. 
Anthony's fire. . 
12. To ſet Fins on, or ſet n FIX. To 
kindle to inflame, ads Taylor. 
FIRE-ARMS. J. [ fire and arm.] Arms which 
owe their efficacy to fire; guns. Clarendon. 
FI'RE-BALL. ſ. [ fire and ball.) Grenado; 
ball filled with combuſtibles, and burſting 
where it is thrown. * South. 
FIRE-BRUSH, Coon bruſh.) The bruſh 
which hangs by the fire to ſweep the hearth. 
Swift. 


FIR 
FI'RE-DRAKE. /. [ fre and drake} A fiery 

ſerpent. Drayton. 
FIRE-NEW. 4. [fre and new. ] New as from 


the forge; new from the melting-houſe. 
FYRER. /. [from fre] An incendiary. Carew. 


To FIRE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſet on fire; to kindle. 

2. To inflame the paſſtons; to animate. 

3. To drive by fire, Sba 
To FIRE. v. . 

1. To take fire ; to be kindled. 

2. To be inflamed with paſſion, 

3. To diſcharge any fire-arms. 
FIREBRA'ND. /. [ fire and brand. 


1. A piece of wood kindled. Z range. 
2+ An incendiary ; one who inflames factions. 
Bacen. 


FI'RECROSS. ſ. [ fre and croſs. ] A token in 
Scotland for the nation to take arms. Hayw. 
FI'RELOCK. . ¶ fre and loch. ] A ſoldier's 
gun; a gun di by ſtriking ſteel with 
flint. : - . 
FIREMAN. ſ. | fire and man.] 


1. One who is employed to extinguiſh burn - 
ing houſes. 2 


aye 

2. A man of violent paſſions, Tatler. 
FIREPAN. ſ. fre and fare] 

1. A pan for holding fire. Bacon. 


2. [In a gun, ] The receptacle for the prim- 
ing powder. | 
FTRESHIP. / and Hi A ſhip filled 
with ard oh "adn the veſſels of 
the enemy. Wiſeman. 
FYRESHOVEL. ſ. [ fire and ſhovel.) The in- 
ſtrument with which the hot coals are thrown, 

* Brown. 

chimn . L ry iar. 


FI'RESTICK. /. [ fre and flick.] A lighted 
ſtick or brand. U 1 1 | 


I 
FIRESTONE. ſ. [ fire and flone.] -The 2 
one, or pyrites, is a compound metallick foſ- 
fil compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, and an unme. 
tallick earth, but in very different proportions 
in the ſeveral maſſes. It has its names of 
pyrites, or freſtone, from its giving fire on be- 
ing ſtruck againſt a ſteel much more freely 
than a flint will do. Hill, 
FIREWOOD. /. [| fire and od.] Wood te 
burn; fewel, : 
FIREWORK. ſ. [ fire and wert.] Show of 
fire; pyrotechnical performance. Brown, 
FIRING. /. [from fire. ] Fewel. 
To FIRK. v. 4. [from feric, Latin.] To whip; 
to beat, Hudibras. 
FI'RKIN. ſ. [from peopen, Saxon. ] 
1. A vellel containing nine gallons.  Arbuth. 
2+ A ſmall veſſel, Denbam. 
FIRM. a. f frmus, Latin. ] 
1. Strong; not eafily pierced or ſhaken 3 hard, 
oppoſed to ſoft. .  Cleaveland. 
2. Conſtant; ſteady; reſolute; fixed; un- 
ſhaken. Vulisſan. Walſh, 
To FIRM: v. a. [firmo, Latin, ] 
1. To ſettle; to confirm; to eſtabliſh; to fix. 
Knoles. 
. 2. To 


FISs 


©. Te fc endet wandering: 7. 


* 
FIRMAMENT: . [ W Lat. The 
heavens. 3 
FIRMAME'NTAL. as {from fomament 1 
leſtial; af the upper regions. Pn 
FIRMLY. ad. { from firm. ] 
1. Strongly ; impenetrahly; immoveably. 
2. Steadihy; conſtantly. Aadiſon. 
EFYRMNESS. Jo | from firm.] 
1. Stability; J hardneſs ; 8 ſoli- 
dity. | Burnet. 
2. Durabiſlay. __ Hayward. 
3 Certainty.z ſoundneſs. . South. 


- Steadineſs; conſtancy ; reſolution. * 
FIRST 4. leinrx, Saxon. 

1. The ordinal of one. Shakeſpeare. 

2» Earlieſt in time. Hebrews. Prior. 


4 Higheſt in dignity. Daniel. 
Great; excellent. Sbaleſpeare. 
Fi ST. ad. 


1. Before any thing elſe ; earlieſt. Dryden. 
2. Before any other candideration. + Bacon. 
3+ At the beginning; at firſt. Bentley. 

FIRST - GOT. . [frem-firft and 

FIRST- BEGO'PTEN. 8 Begoc.] bm eldeft 
of children, Milton. 

FIRST-FRUITS. f. [ frft and Fruits. ] 

1. What the ſeaſon firſt produces or matures 
of any kind. e, Prior. 
2. The firſt profits of any thing. Bacon. 
3. The-earlieſt effect of any thing. Milton. 

FI'RSTLING. a. [from fit.] That which is 
firſt produced or brought forth. Deuteronomy. 

EFIRSTLING./. [from fi. 

1. The firſt produce or offspring. Milton. 
2. The thing firſt thought. or done. Shakeſp. 

FI'SCAL. /. {from fiſeus, Latin, ] W | ; 
revenue. Bacon. 

FISH. /. [yire, Saxon. ] An animal that inha- 
bits the water. Shakeſpeare. _— 

To FISH. v. 3. 8 
1. To be employed in catching fiſhes. 

2. To endeavour at any thing by artifice., 

To FISH. u. a. To ſearch inquett of fiſh. Swift, 


FISH-HOOK. ſ. [% and book. ] . to 


catch fiſhes. Grew. 
FISH-POND../. [ #/þ and pond. ] A ſmall pool 
for fiſh. U Mortimer. 


FISHER. fr One who ed 
FISHER. /. [from fb] One who employ 


in catchi lys. 
1 J. [Aber and boat. A boat 


ed in-catchineg fiſh. 
FISHER 


MAN. /. [ f/ber and man.] One whoſe 


employment and livelihood is to catch fiſh. 
Faller. 

FISHERTOWN. . Liber and-town.] A town 
inhabited by fiſhermen. larendon. 
FISHERY. 70 [from ber.] The buſineſs of 
catching fi iſon. 


1 . [from Hb. J Abounding with 


Ca den. 


To FTSHIFV. v. a. [from ib. ] To turn to 
fiſh, Shakeſpeare. 

FI'SHING. J- [from fi. J. Commodity. o tak- 
ing fiſh, Spen/ere 


of 


FIT 


FISHKETPLE: f. der] A ellen 
gi 0 long for the to — * 
FISHMEAL. . LAG and neal. ] Die of 6 a. 
Sharp. 


d 


Is Confitting of ſh. + 
2. Having the qualities of a fiſh, Brown. 
FI'SSILE. @. [ fſf/is, Latin. ] Having the grain 
in a certain direction, ſo as to be cleft. New. 
FISST'LITY. . from fifile.] The quality of 
admitting to be cloven. 
F I'SSURE. /. ura, Latin; 5 1 1 French. ] 


A Acleft; a narrow here a breach has 
been made. | Woodward. 
To FI'SSURE., D. 4. from the noun. To 
cleave; to make a Wi 
FIST. ST-/. Arr. Saxon. Þ The hand clenched 
fingers doubled down. Denbam. 
2 Vis — Us _ | 
1 To firike with the fiſt- D den. 


- 2+ To gripe with the fiſt. 8 e. 

FFSFTINUT, /. A piftachio nut. 

FI'STICUFES, þ [ff and cuff ] Mm _ 
the fiſt. 


FISTULA. ſ. [ fftule, wage"; Bu 
1. A finuous ulcer callous wi Wiſeman. 
2. FisTULaA Lachrymalis. A diſorder. 27 85 the 
canals leading from the eye to the noſe, which 
obſtructs the natural progreſs of the tears, and 
makes them trickle down the cheeks, 'Sharp. 
F = wie he 4. ¶ from e Hollow like a 


FISTULOUS. . as Malix, Br. Having the 


nature of a fiſtula. Wi un. 
chad, *. | 
1. Aparoxyſm. or exacerbation of joe” inter- 
. - mittent diſtemper. Sharpe 
2. Any ſhort return after intermiſſion; inter- 
val. 


ef 1 
3. Any violent affeQion of mind or d 
4+ Diſorder; diſt tures Sbabe ere. 
5+ The hytterical diſorders of women, and 
the convulſions of children. 

FIT „ A» 
1. Qualified; proper; able. 
2+ \Convenient; meet 
1. To ate we to ny thing; to ſuĩt ons 


- ablag to another. Denham. 
2. To nnn a perſon with any thing. 
Wiſemane 


3. To be adapted. 3: to ſuit any thing, 

4. To FIT out, To furniſh ; th equip. 

5. T FIT wp. To furniſh 3 to make proper 

for uſe. Popes 
To FIT. v. #. To be proper; to be ft. a 
FITCH. /. A ſmal} kind of wild pea, yen on- 


ly wetchs were 
PFITCHAT. Fi EAR A Rinking uct] 
FI'TCHEW, that rods the hen -rooſt 
and Warren. 


FITFUL, 4. [t and Vatied 
EI tata Trp 
FI'TLY- 


1. N 3 — 70 reaſonably. Tillotſon. 


2. Commodiouſly ; meer y. Donne. 
FITMENT. 4. [from 2 4 eee adapted 
oſe. Sbaleſpeare. 


to a particu 28 
FTTNESS. J. [from fit.] | 
1. Propriety; meetnels ; Juftneſs ; ; reaſon- 


ableneſs. Hooker. 
2. Convenience; commodity ; the ſtate of 
being fit. Shakeſpeare, 
F TIER. ſ. [from fit. 
1. The perſon or thing that EW fitneſs for 
any thing. Mortimer. 


2. A ſmall bit. 

FIT Z. J. Norman. ] A ſon: as, Fitzberbert, 
the ſon of Herbert; Fitzroy, the ſon of the 
king. It is commonly uſed of illegitimate 
children. 

F debt a. ¶ pip, Saxon, ] Four and one; half of 

Dryden. 

FIVELE'AVED Grafs. . Cinquefoil ; A ſhecies 

of clover. | 

FIVES. . 

n. A kind of play with a bout, 
2. A diſeaſe of horſes. 

To FIX. v. as | fixer, French. 

1. To make taft, firm, or ſtable. 
2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh invariably. 
3. To direct Without variation. 
4+ To deprive of volatility. 
8. To pierce; to trans fix. 

To withhold from motion. 

To FIX. v. u. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Milton, 


1, To determine the reſolution. Locke. 
2. To reſt; to ceaſe to wander. Waller, 


3. To loſe volatility, ſo as to be malleable. 
PIX ATION. fe. [French. ] 

1. Stability; firmneſs ; ſteadineſs. K. Char. 

2, Reſidence in a certain place, Raleigb. 

3. Forbearance of excurſion, Watts. 

4. Want or deſtruction of volatility. Bacon. 

* Reduction from fluid to firm. Glanwille, 
of” 94 oxoab ad. { from fixed. } Certaialy j 2 
ke 


Yo . 
FI'XEDNESS. /. [from fixed.] 

1. Stability; firmneſs. 

2. Want or loſs of volatility. Loc la. 

3. Solidity ; coherence of parts. Bentley. 

4 Steadineſs; 3 ſettled opinion or reſolution. 


X. Charles. 
FIXIDITY. /. Coherence of parts. Boyle. 


FTXIT V. /. LA xite, French. ] Coherence of 


N Newton. 
FI'XTURE. y. [from x. J 
1. Poſition. 
2. Stable preſſure. 
3- Firmneſs ; ſtable ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
FIZGIG. ſ. A kind of dart or harpoon with 
which ſeamen ftrike fiſh. 
FLA'BBY. a. | flaccidus, Lat.] Soft; not firm. 
Arbutbnot. 
F LAI. as . Latin. ] Subject to be 
on. 
FLA'CCID. 4. [ flaccidus, Lat.] Weak; Um- 
der; not Riff; lax; not tenſe, Holder, 
FLACCIDITY. J. [from flaccid. ] Laxity 5 


ad = 
** x" => & 
F L A Fe 


8 2 
Shake — a 


FLA 


Umberneſs; 3 * tenſion. 


To FLAG. v. n - | flag eren, Dutch. J 


1. To hang los out ſtiffneſs or 13 
Boy fo 

2. To grow ſpiritleſs or dejected. Sift. 

3. To grow feeble; to loſe vigour. B. Jon 


7 FLAG. v. 4. 


1. To let fall ; to ſuffer to droop. Prior. 
2. To lay with a broad ſtone. Sandys. 


FLAG. /. [from the — . | 

1. A water plant with a broad bladed leaf and 
yellow flower. Sandyse 
2. The colours or enſign of a ſhip = land 
Forces, Temple. 
3. A Tpecies of ſtone uſed in ſmooth pave- 
ments. , Mood euard. 
FLAG-BRO OM. /. [from flag and broom. ] A 

broom for ſweeping flags or pavements. 
FLAG-OFFICER. /., [ flag and efcer-] ] A 
commander of a ſquadron: Addiſan. 
FLAG-SHIP. /. [ flag and ſhip. J The ſhip in 

which the commander of a fleet js. . 
FLAG-WORM ,. | fag and worm. ] Agrub bred 
in watery places among flags or ſedges. Walton. 
FLA'GELET. /. [_flagealer, French. ] A ſmall 
fluta. Mor e. 
FLAGELLA'TION. ſ. The uſe of the N= 
Gart * 
FLA'GGINESS, J. Tfrom flaggy.] Laxity 


limberneſs. 
FLA'GGY. as from fag 1 
1. Weak; lax; limber; not Riff; net tenſe. 


Dryden. 

2. Weak in taſte; Infipld. Bacon. 
FLAGTTIOUS. a. [ from flagitinm, Latin. ] 
Wicked; villanous; atrocious. Roſcommon. 


FLAGTITIOUSNESS. from itious. 
Wickedneſs; villany. a fog 1 

FLA GON. J. [ flagon, French. ] A veſſel of 
drink with a narrow mouth. Roſcommon. 

833 1 hb [flagrantia, Latin. ] Burn- 


heat ; fire. Bacone 

F "£GRANT: as | grans, Latin. ] 
1. Ardent ; burning; eager. Hooker, 
2» Glowing ; ; fluſhed. Pope. 
3. Red; imprinted red. Prior. 


Notorious ; flaming out. Smiths 
FLAGRA'TION. f r. Latin. ] Burning. 
F gaſes oh gs iy ag and flaff.] The ſta 


on which the l. 2g b fixed. Dryden. 
FLAIL. /. gellum, Latin. ] The inftrument 

with which gram is out of the ear. Dr. 
FLAKE. ſ. | floccus, Latin. 


1. Any thing that appears a put 3 


2. A ſtratum ; 3 layer; lamina. Saag. 

FLA'KY. 4s [from flake, ] 
1. Looſely hanging together. Blackmore. 
” Lying in layers or ſtrata; broken into la- 
mine. 

FLAM. ſ. A falſehood; a lie; an ma 
text. South. 

To FLAM. Us As [from the noun. ] To deceive 
with a lie. outh .. 


S 
FLAMBEAU. ſ. [French.] A lighted torch. 


Dryden. 
2 FLAME. 


FLA 


FLAME. /. I tis, Latin. ] 


2. Fire, Fi” wy 5 Cowley. 
3. Ardour of temper or imagination; bright- 
nefs of fancy. Waller. 
4. Ardour of inclinations« oy 
LL Paſſion of love. : Cow e. 


T0 FLAME. v. . . 

1. To ſhine as fire; to burn with emiſſion 

N of light. Milton. 
2. To ſhine like flame. . Prior. 
3. To break out in violence of paſſion. 

FLAMECO'LOURED. a. I flame and colbur. ] 
Of a bright yellow colour. Peacbam. 

FLA MEN. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] A prieſt; one that of- 


" ficiates in ſolemn offices. ; Pope. 
FLAMMA'TION. ſ. [ flammat io, Latin. ] The 
© at of ſetting on flame. Brown. 


FLAMMABLLITY. / [ flamma, Latin. } The 
* quality of admitting to be ſet on fire. Brown, 
FLA'MMEOUS. a. [ flammeus, Latin. ] Con- 
ſiſting of flame. | Brown. 
FLAM MIT EROUS. &. [| flammifer, Latin. ] 
Bringing flame, N Dic. 
FLAMMYVOMOUS.. a. Hamma and vam, 
Latin. ] Vomiting out flame. 
FLA'MY. a. [from flame. ] 

1. Inflamed ; burning; flaming. Sidney. 
2. Having the nature of flame, Bacune 
FLANK. . [ flanc, ua 

1. That part of the ſide of a quadruped near 

the hinder thigh. Peac bam. 
2. [In men. ]̃ The latter part of the lower belly. 
8 a . P Co 

3. The fide of an army or fleet. Hayzard. 

4. In fortification. ] That part of the baſtion 
which reaches from the curtain to the face. 
f g Harris. 
To FLANK, v. ». 4 | 
1. To attack the fide of a battalion or fleet. 


2. To be poſted ſo as to overlook or command 


any paſs on the fide 3 to be on the fide. Dryd. 
FLA'NKER, ſ. [from flank.] A fortification 
jutting out lo as to command the fide of a 
body marching to the aſſault,  Knolles. 
To FLA'NKER. v. 4. [| flanzuer, French.] To 
© defend by lateral fortifications. | 
FLA'NNEL. /. ¶gwlanen, Welih. ] A ſoft nappy 
ſtuff or wool. Shakeſpeare. 
FLAP. ſ. [lœppe, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing that hangs broad and looſe. 
2. The mation of any thing broad and looſe. 
3. A diſeaſe in horſes.  Farrier's Dict᷑. 
To FLAP. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten. 
2. To move with a flap, or noiſe. Tickell. 
To FLAP. . ihe © . 
1. To play the wings with noiſe. L'Eftrange. 
2. To fall with flaps, or broad parts depend- 


ing. Cay. 
FLAPDRAGON. . 

1. A play in which they catch raiſins out of 
burning brandy. „ 
2. The thing eaten at flapdragon, Sbaleſp. 

To FLA'PDRAGON., Us d. from the noun. ] 
To ſwallow ; to devour | Shakeſpeare, 
| =” . | 


FLAPEARED. a. [flap and car.) ? 

looſe and broad ears. | Shakeſpeare. 
To 1 Ve N. [from ffederen, to flutter, 
utch. 


1. To flutter with a ſplendid ſhew. Sbaleſp. 
2. To glitter with a tranſient luſtre, Herbert. 
'3- To glitter offenſively. Milton, 
4. To be in too much light, Prior. 
FLASH. ſ. [SN, Minſbecu. N 
1. . dick, . blaze. Roſcommon. 
2. Sudden burſt of wit or merriment. Raleigh. 
3. A ſhort tranſient ſtate, \ Bacon. 
4. A hpdy of water driven by violence. 
To FLASH. v. u. 
1. To glitter with a quick and tranſient flame. 
Z Boyle. 
2. To burſt out into any kind of Fam 
3. To break out into wit, merriment, or bright. 


thought. | Felton. 
To FLASH, v. a. To ſtrike up large bodies of 
water. Carew; 


FLA'SHER. /. [from flaſh.) A man of more 
appearance of wit than reality. 
3 [from flaſpy.] With empty 
ow. 
FLA'SHY. a. [from flaſh.] | 
1. Empty; not ſolid ; ſhowy; without ſub- 
ſtance. #5 Digby. 
2+ Inſipid; without force or ſpirit. Bacon. 


FLASK, Ul flaſgue, French. 


1. A bottle; a veſſel, King. 
2. A powder-horn. Shakeſpeare. 
FLA'SKE'. /. [from faſe.] A veſſel in which 

viands are ſerved. Pope. 


FLAT. a. [ plat, French. ] 
1, Horizontally level, without inclination, 
2. Smooth; without protuberances. Bacon. 


3. Without elevation. Milton, 
4. Level with the ground. South. 
5. Lying horizontally proſtrate; lying along. 

Daniel. 


6. [In painting. ] Without relief; without 
prominence of the figures. 8 
+ Taſteleſs ; inſipid; dead. Philips. 
8. Dull; unanimated ; frigid. Bacon. 
9. Depreſſed ; ſpiritleſs; dejected. Milton. 
10, Unpleaſing; taſteleſs. Atterbury. 


11. Peremptory ; abſolute; downright. Spen/. 


12. Not ſhrill; not acute; not ſharp in ſound. 


Bacon « 

FLAT. ſ. 
1. A level; an extended plane. Wotton. 
2. Even ground; not mountainous, Milton. 
3. A ſmooth low ground expoſed to inunda- 


tions. Shakeſpeare. 
4: Shallow; ftrand ; place in the. ſea where 
the water is not deep, 2 
Se The broad fide, of a blade. Dryden. 
+ Depreſſion of thought or language. Dryden. 


7. A ſurface without relief, or prominences. 


| Bentley, 
To FLAT. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To level; to depreſs; to broad and 
ſmooth. £ Creech. 
2. To make vapid, Bacon. 
To FLAT, v. a : 
; 88 \ Is Ta 


a4 
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F L A 


5 1. To grow flat; oppoſed to ſwell. Temple. 
>, To render unanimated or vapid. X. Char. 


' FLA'TLONG. ad. [ flat and long. | With the 


flat downward ; not edgewiſe. 
FLA'TLY. ad. [from flat. ] 

1. Horizontally ; without inclination. 

2+ Without prominence or elevation, 

3. Without ſpirit; dully; frigidly. 

4. Peremptorily ; downright. Daniel. 
FLA'TNESS. /. [from flat. ] „ 
1. Evenneſs; level extenſion. | 

2. Want of relief or prominence. * Addiſon. 

3. Deadneſs; infipidity ; vapidneſs. Mortim. 

4+ Dejection of ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 

8. Dejection of mind; want of life. 

+ Dulneſs ; inſipidity; frigidity. Collier. 

7. The contrary to ſhrillneſs or acuteneſs of 

ſound, | Bacon. 
To FLA'TTEN. Us As [from flat. ] 

I. To make even or level, without prominence 

or elevation. h 


baleſpeare. 


* 


; 2. To beat down 15 the ground. g Mortimer. 


3. To make vapid. 
4. To deject; to depreſs; to diſpirit. 
To FLA TTEN. v. an. 
1. To grow even or level. 
2. To grow dull and inſipid. L*Efrange. 
FLA'T TER. /. [from flat. ] The workman or 
inſtrument by which bodies are flattened. 


To FLATTER. 2. 4. [fatter French, 
cs 


1. To ſooth with praiſes; to pleaſe with bland- 
iſhments. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To praiſe falſely. Young. 
3. To pleaſe; to ſooth. Dryden. 
4. To raiſe falſe hopes. Milton, 


FLA'TTERER. /. | from flatter.] One who 


flatters; a fawner; a wheedler. Swift. 
FLA'TTERY. /. [ flaterie, Fr.] Falſe praiſe; 
| artful obſequiouſneſs. Young. 


FLA'TTISH. 2. [from flat.] Somewhat flat; 
approaching to flatneſs, MNocdward. 
FLA'TULENCY, /. [from flatulent.] 

1. Windineſs ; fulneſs of wind. Arbutbnot. 

2. Emptineſs ; vanity ; levity; airineſs. Glan. 

FLA'TULENT. a. [ flatulentus, Latin. ] 

1. Turgid with air; windy. , Arbutbnot. 
2+ Empty; vain; big without ſubſtance or 
reality; puffy. : f Deane. 

FLATUOSITY. . [ flatuofite, Fr.] Windi- 
neſs; fulneſs of air. Bacon. 

FLA Tuovs. a. [from flatus, Latin. ] Windy; 
full of wind. f Bacon. 

FELATUS. ſ. [Latin,] Wind gathered in any 

_ cavities of the body 2 Rye 

FLA'T WISE. ad. With the flat downward ; not 
the edge. Moodward. 

To FLAUNT. v. 2. 1 * 
1. To make a fluttering ſhow in Ny 

j ye. 
2. To be hung with ſomething looſe and fy. 
ing. , P ope. 


Fot Any-thing looſe and airy. Shak. 


N 1 our 0 pleaſing the taſte. Addiſon. 
2+ Sweetneſs to the ſmell; odour ; fragrance. 


Dryden, 


| FLE 


FLA'VOUROUS. a. [from fla vor. ] 


1. Delightful to the palate, Dryden, | 
2. Fragrant; odorous. 2 
FLAW. /. 13 

Is A crack or breach in any thing. Beyle. 

2. A fault; a defect. Dryden. 


3. A ſudden guſt; a violent blaſt, Chapman. 
4. A tumult; a tempeſtuous uproar. Dryden. 
5. A ſudden commotion of mind. Shakeſps 

To FLAW. v. a. | front the noun. ] 
1. To break; to crack ; to damage with fiſ- 
ſure, Boyle. 
2. To break; to violate, Shakeſpeares 
FLA'WLESS. a. [from flaw.) Without cracks; 
without defects. Boyle. 
FLAWN. /. Ilena, Saxon. ] A ſort of cuſtard; 
a pie baked in a diſh, | 
To FLA'WTER. v. a. To ſcrape or parea ſkin. 
Ainſæuortb. 
FLA WV. As [from flaru.] Full of flaws, 
FLAX. /. [pleax, plex, Saxon. ] 

1. The fibrous plant of whick the fineſt thread 
is made. Miller. 

2. The fibres of flax cleanſed and combed for 
the ſpinner. Dryden. 

FLA'XCOMB. /. [ flax and comb. ] The inſtru- 
ment with which the fibres of flax are cleanſed 
from the brittle parts. | | 

FLA'XDRESSER. /. | flax and dreſs. ] He that 

ares flax for the ſpinner, | 

FLAXEN. a. from flax. ] 

1. Made of flax. 


2. Fair, long, and flowing. Addiſon. 
FLA'XWEED. /. A plant. 
To FLAY. v. a. vlaen, Dutch. ] 

1. To ſtrip off the ſkin. Nalagb. 


2. To take off the ſkin or ſurface of any 
thing. ; Swift. 
the ſkin of any thing. 
FLEA. ſ. [flea, Saxon. ] A ſmall red inſe& 
 markable for its agility in leaping. 
To FLEA. v. 4. [from the noun.] To clean * 
from fleas. | 
FLE'ABANE. ſ. [ flea and bane. ] A plant. 
FLEABIT E. ao By 
FLEABITING, | J. [ fea and bite. ] | 
1. Red marks cauſed by fleas MWiſemans 
2. A ſmall hurt or pain like that cauſed by 


the filing of a flea. Harvey. 
FLE'ABIT TEN. 4. [ flea and bite. ] 
2. Mean; worthleſs. Cleaveland. 


FLEAK. ſ. [from floccus, Lat.] A imall lock, 
thread, or twiſt. N More. 
FLEAM. ſ. An inſtrument uſed to bleed cattle, 
which is placed on the vein, and then driven 
by a blow, | | 

FLE'AWORT.f. ea and wort.] A plant. 
To FLECK. v. 4. Heck, German, a ſpot.] To 
ſpot; to ſtreak ; to dapple. Sandys. 
To FLE'CKER, Vs fs [ from eck.] To fpot ; 
to mark with ſtrokes or touches. Shakeſpeares 

FLED. The preterite and participle of fee. 
FLEDGE. a. [ flederen, to fly, Dutch. Full- 
- feathered; able to fly, erbert. 
Tt 2 ' To 


FLE 


To FLEDGE. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
' furniſh with 8 to ſupply with feathers. 
f Pope. 
To FLEE. v. u. pret. fled. To run from oa. 
ger; to have recourſe to ſhelter. Tillotſon. 
FLEECE. & [Flyr, pier, Sax.] As much woob 
© as is ſhorn from one ſheep. Shakeſpeare. 
To FLEECE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To clip the fleece off a ſheep, 
2. To ſtrip; to pull; to plunder, as a ſheep is 
robbed of its wool, Addiſon. 
'FLEECED. 9. [from fleece. ] Having fleeces of 
wool, Spenſer. 
FLE'ECY. 4. [from fleece.] Woolly ; covered 
with wool, Prior. 
To FLEER, v. . rle an dian, to trifle, Sax. ] 
1. To mock; to gibe; to jeſt with inſolence 
and contempt. Swift. 
2, Toleer; to grin with an air of civility. 
FLEER. .. [from the verb.] 
1. r expreſſed either in words os looks. 
. 
2. A deceitful grin of civility. outh, 
FLEERER. . [from fleer.] A mocker; a 
fawner, 
FLEET, FrxzoT. FLorT. Are all derived from 
the Saxon fleor, which fignifies a bay or 


gulph. Gibſon's Camden. 
F LEET. . [xlora, Sax. ] A company of ſhips; 
© navy. Prior. 
FLEET. ſ. [pleor, Saxon. ] A creek; an inlet 

of Water. Mortimer. 
FLEET. as ; 


1. Swift of pace; quick; nimble ; active. 
2s [In the huſbandry of ſome provinces. ] 
Light; ſuperficially fruitful. Mortimer. 
3. Skimming the ſurface. Mortimer. 
To FLEET. UV. ts [ ploran, x 
bak 


1. To fly ſwiftly ; to vaniſh, Groves 
22. To be in a tranſtent e igby. 
n To FLEET. V. As 

1. To ſkim the water. Spenſer. 
2. To live merrily, or paſs time away lightly. 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. [In the country.] To ſkim milk. 
FLEETINGDISH. , [from fleet and diſb.] A 
ſkimming bowl. 
FLEETLY. ad. [from fleet.] Swiftly ; nim- 
bly ; with ſwift pace. 
FLEETNESS. /. [from fet.] Swiftneſs of 
- ., courſe; my $3 celerity. 8 
FLESH. /; [plec, Saxon. ] 
1. The body diſtinguiſhed from the ſoul. 
2. The muſcles 8 0 from the Kin, 
bones, tendons. 
3+ Animal food diſtinguiſhed from vegetable. 


Locke. 

4. The body of beaſts or birds uſed in food, 
diſtin from fiſhes. | Brown. 
5. Animal nature. | Geneſis. 


6. Carnality; corporal appetites. ag 
7. Acarnal ffate ; worldly diſpoſition. Romans. 
8. Near relation. Geneffs. 
9. The outward or literal ſenſe. The Orien- 
tals termed the immediate or literal ſignifica- 


tion of any precept or type the fleſp, and the 


FEE _ 


remote or typical meaning the ſpirits This fe 
frequent in St. Pau!. 
To FLESH. Vs as 
I. To ihitiate, Government of the Ton a 
2. To harden in any practice. Sianeys 
3. To glut ; to-ſatiate, Shakeſpeare. 
F LE'SHBROATH. . [ff A and rea 
Broath made by lt Ng hh. MW. we 


. FLE'SHCOLOUR. /. 77 and colour.] The 


colour of fleſh. Locke. 
FLE'SHFLY. ſ. [ fe Le Sv and fly.] A fly thar 
feeds upon ads fits her eggs in it. 
FLE'SHHOOK. /. e, and book. ] A hook 
to draw fleſh from 
FLE'SHLESS. a. [from fleſh. TE fleſh. 


fions or appetites. Aſcham. 
FLE'SHLY. a. [from feſs.Þ 
-— ah Corporeal. Der bam. 
2. Carnal; laſcivious. 0 N Mi iltons 


3. Animal; not vegetable. Dryden. 
4. Human; not celeſtial ; not ſpiritual. "Mit. 
FLESHMEAT ＋. e food; 
the fleſh. of anim 

FLESHMENT. /. [ from fleſb. ] Eagerneſs gain- 
ed by a ſucceſsful initiation. Shakeſpeares 
FLESHMONGER. . [from hl? One whs 
deals in fleſh ; a pimp. bake} arts 
FLE'SHPOT. 5 [ feſp and 242 el in 
which fleſk is cooked ; thence plenty of fleſh. 
Tayler. 
FLESH — on and guake.] A tre- 
mor of Ben Forſons 
FLESHY. « as [rom fo 
1. Full of fle = FREY Ben Jonſon, 
2. Pulpous ; plump; 3 with regard to fruits. 
Bacon. 
FLE'TCHER. f. [from fleche, an arrow, Fr.] 
A manufacturer of bows and arrows. Mortim. 
FLET. participle paſſive of To fleet. Skimmed. 
Mor _ K 

FLEW, The preterite of fy. P 
FLEW. /. The large chaps of a deep mou 5 
hound. Hanmer. 
1 a. [from flew. ] —_— mouth - 
Shakeſpeare. 


FLEXA'NIMOUS. as [ flexanimus, Lat. Hav- 


ing power to change the diſpoſition of the 


mind. 
FLEXIBYLITY. /. E Aleribilite, French. ] 
1. The quality of admitting to be bent; pſian- 
ey. Niwton« 
2. Eaſineſs to be perſuaded ; compliance; fa 
eility. Hammond. 
FLEXIBLE. 3. [| fexibilis, Latin. 
1. Poſſible to be bent; not brittle, pliant; 


not ſtiff. Bacon. 
2. Not rigid; not inexorablez comply ing; 
odſequious. f Bacon. 
3. Ductile; wanageable. Locke. 
4+ That may be accommodated to various 
forms and purpoſes. Ropers. 
FLEXIBLENESS. 1 [from flexible] . \ 
1. Poſſibility to be bent; not brittleneſs 5 
eaſineſs to be bent. Kin Charles. 


Zo Facilityz ; obſequiouſneſs; compliance. 


28 Ductility 3. 


prepared for food, Fleyer. 


8 
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FLEXILE. a. [ flexilis, Latin.] Pliant ; eafily 
dene; obſequious' to any power or impulſe, 


: Thomſon. 
FLEXION. ſ. [ flexio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of bending, —- 
2. A double a bending. Bacon. 
3. A turn toward any part or quarter. Bacon. 
FLE'XOR. ſ. [Latin.] The general name of 
the muſcles which act in contracting the joint, 


| Arbutbnot. 
FLE'XUOUS. a. [ flexurfus, Latin.] 
1. Winding ; tortuous. Digby. 
2. Variable; not ſteady. Bacon. 
FLE'XURE. 2 [ flexura, Latin. ] 
1. The form or direction in which any thing 


78 bent. > | Ray. 
'2+ The act of bending. 1 Shakeſpeare. 
3. The part bent; the joint. andys. 


4+ Obſequious or ſervile cringe. Shakeſpeare. 
To FLYCKER. Vs as [ fligberen, Dutch. ] To 


flutter; to play the wings. Dryden. 
FLYER. 7. Zig Ay. ] | 
1. One runs away; a fugitive; a run- 


away. Shakeſpeare. 
2. That part of a machine, which, by being 
put into a more rapid motion than the other 
parts equalizes and regulates the motion of the 


Swift. 
FLIGHT. /. [from To fly.] | 


1. The act of flying or running from danger. 
Denbam, 


_ © 2+» Removal to another place. Dryden. 


3+ The act of uſing wings; volation. Spenſer, 
4. Removal from place to place by means of 
wings. 8 Eſdr ass 
5. A flock of birds flying together. Bacon. 
6. The birds produced in the ſame ſeaſon ; 


nas, the harveſt flight F pigeons. 
7. A volley. Chevy Chaſe, 


3. The ſpace paſt by flying. 


9. Heat of imagination; ſally of the ſoul. 

| Denham, 
10. Excurſion. Tillotfon. 
11. The power of flying, Shakeſpeare. 


FLIGHTY. a. [from flight.] 
1. Fleeting ; ſwift. | 
FLYMSY. as 

1. Weak; feeble. 

2. Mean; ſpiritleſs ; wanting force, Pope. 
To FLINCH, VJ. fe [corrupted from fling» 

Skinner . ; 
1. To ſhrink from any ſuffering or undertak- 

ing. South, 

2. In Shakeſpeare it ſignifies to fail. 
FLINCHER. /. [from the verb.] He who 

ſhrinks or fails in any matter. 


Shakeſpeare. 


% 


To FLING; preter, fung; part. flung, or flong. 


[from fligo, Latin. Skinner. ] 
1. To caſt from the hand; to throw. 
2. To dart; to caſt with violence. Denham. 


3 To ſcatter. Pepe. 
4. To drive by violence. Burnet. 
5. To move forcibly. Aaddiſen. 
8. To eject; two difmifs. Shakeſpeares 


FLO 

7. To caſt reproach. Ai. 
8. To force into another condition. Spenſer. 
9. To FLING down. To demoliſh ; to ruin 


10. To FLING off. To baffle in the chaſe, 
To FLING. v. u. 


1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into violent 


2. To FLING out. To grow unruly or out- 
' rageous. 8 4E 
FLING. /. [from the verb.] | 

1. A throw; a caſt, ? 


23. Argibe; a fneer; a contemptuous remark, 


* Addiſon, 
FLI'NGER. . [from the verb.] 
1. He who throws. 


2. He who jeers. 


FLINT, /. [plinr, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſemi-pellucid ſtone, compoſed of c 
debaſed, of a blackiſh grey, of one ſimilar and 
equal ſubſtance, free from veins, and inveſted 
with a whitith cruſt, Hill. 


FLINTY. 2. [from fir. _ 
1. Made of int; ſtrong. Dryden. 
2. Full of tones, 1 Bacon. 
3. Hard of heart; cruel ; ſavage ; inexorable, 

| Shakeſpearee 


FLIP. ſ. [A cant word.} A liquor much uſed 
in ſhips, made by mixing beer with ſpirits and 


ſugar. Dennis, 
FLIP PANT. As : 
1. Nimble ; moveable. It is uſed only of the 
act of ſpeech, Addiſan. 


2. Pert; talkative. Tbam ſom. 
FLIPPAN TLY. ad. from the adjective.] In 

a flowing prating way. | 
To FLIRT. wv. 4. 7 3 

1. To throw any thing with a quick elaſticæ 


motion. Swift. 
2. To move with quicknefs, Derſets. 
To FLIRT. v. 2. IF 1 


1. To jeer; to gibe one. 
2. To run about perpetually; to be unſteady 
FLIRT. /. from the verb.] 


1. A quick elaſtick motion. Addiſon. 
2« A ſudden trick. Ben Jonſon. 
3. A pert huſley, Addiſon. 


FLIRTA'TION. /. A quick fprightly motion. 


Pape. 

To FLIT. v. 3. [ flitter, Daniſh. ] p 
1. To fly away. - Spenſer. 
2. To remove; to migrate. ocker « 


3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. Dryden. 

4+ To be flux or unſtable. ryden«” 
FLIT. 2. [from fleet. ] Swift; nimble ; quick. 
FLITCH. /. [phcce, Saxon. ] The fide of a 

hog ſalted and cured. Swift. 
FLI'TTERMOUSE. / The bat. i 
FLITTING. . [Fl, Saxon. ] An offence; a 

fault. 8 f 3 19 
FLIX. ſ. | corrupted . n; fur; 

ſoft ar. : Dryden. 
To FLOAT. v. 3. [ flatter, French. ] 

1. To fwim on che ſurface of the water. + 

2% 40 
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2. To move without labour in a fluids 
3. To paſs with a light irregular courſe, 
7e FLOAT. v. a. To cover with water. 
FLOAT. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The a& of flowing; the flun. Hooker. 
2. Any body ſo contrived or formed as to 
- ſwim upon the water. ' L'Eftrange. 
3. The cork or quiil by which the angler diſ- 
covers the bite. Walton. 
4. A cant word for a level. Mortimer. 
FLO ATV. a. Buoyant and ſwimming a- top. 


FLOCK. /. [plocc, Saxon. ] 
1. A company; uſually a company of birds 
or beaſts. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A company of ſheep, diſtinguiſhed from 


berds, which are of oxen. Addiſon. 
3. A body of men. Maccabees. 
4. A lock of wool. Dryden. 


To FLOCK. v. 2. To gather in crowds or large 
numbers. ö Knolles. Suckling. 
To FLOG. v. a. [from flagrum, Latin.] To 
laſh; to whip. | 1 
. participle paſſive, from To fling, uſed 
by Spenſer. | 
FLOO a [plod, Saxon. ] 
1. A body of water; the ſea; a river. 
2. A deluge; an inundation. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Flow; flux; not ebb, Davies. 
4. Catamenia. Harvey. 
To FLOOD. v. 4. [from the noun.] To de- 
| luge; to cover with waters. ortimere 
FLO'ODGATE. ſ. I. load and gate. ] Gate or 
- ſhutter by which the watercourſe is cloſed or 
opened at pleaſure. | Sidney. 
FLOOK. ſ. [flug, a plough, more, The 
broad part of the anchor which takes hold of 
the ground. . 
FLOOR. /. [plop, plone, Saxon. 


1. The pavement. Sidney. 


2. A ſtory; a flight of rooms. Ben Jonſon, 
To FLOOR, v. a. from the noun. ] To cover 
the bottom with a floor, Chronicles. 
FLO'ORING. /. [from floor. ] Bottom; floor. 
| 3 13 : Addiſon. 
To FLOP. v. a. [ from flap. ] To clap the wings 
+ with noiſe, L'Eftrange. 
FLO RAL. 4. | floralis, Latin.] Relating to 
Flora, or to flowers. , | Prior. 
FLORENCE. ſ. [from'the city Florence. ] A 
kind of cloth. F ; 8 . 
FLO'REN. /. A gold coin of Edward III. in 
value fix ſhillings. : 
FLO'RET. /, I fleurette, French. ] A ſmall im- 
perfect flower. r 
PLO RID. 2. [ Heridus, Latin.] 
1. Productive of flowers; covered with flowers. 
2». Fluſhed with red. Taylor. 
3. Embelliſhed ; ſplendid. Dryden. 
FLORTDITY. g. [from forid.] Freſhneſs of 
colour. | 
FLO*RIDNESS. /. [from florid.] 
1. Freſhneſs of colour. | 
2. Embelliſhment ; ambitious elegance. Boyle. 


FLORIFEROVUS., a. [ Her fer, Lat.“ Produe- 


tive of flowers. 


FLO 

FLO'RIN. fe [French.] A coin firſt made by 
1 „ 1 of as 5. is in va- 

lue 23. 4d. of Spain 45. 4d. halfpenn 
that of Palermo and Sicily 2s. 6d. that of 
Holland a2. __ | Ayliffe 
FLORIST, /. I. fleuriſte, French. ] A cultivator 
of flowers, | Pope. 
FLO'RULENT,. a. [ foris, Latin.] Flowery ; 

bloſſoming. | | 
FLO'SCULOUS., a. I. floſculus, Latin. ] Com- 
| poſed of flowers. - Browns 

To FLOTE. v. a. [See To fleet.) To ſkim. 


; FLO'TSON. f. [from flote. ] Goods that ſwim 


without an owner on the ſea. Skinner. 
FLO'T'TEN. part. [ from flote.] Skimmed, 
To FLOUNCE, v. n. [plonſen, Dutch. 

1. To move with violence in the water or 
mire, | Addiſon. 
2. To move with weight and tumult. 

3. To move with paſſionate agitation. Swift. 
To FLOUNCE. v. a. To deck with flounces. 
FLOUNCE. F. [from the verb.] Any thing 

ſewed to the garment, and hanging looſe, ſo 

as to ſwell and ſhake, , Pope. 
FLO'UNDER. /. 4 fiynder, Daniſh. ] The name 
of a ſmall flat fiſh, * Camden. 
To FLO'UNDER, v. *. [from flounce.] To 
ſtruggle with violent and irregular motions. Dr. 
To FLO'URISH. 2. . [ floreo, Latin. 
1. To de in vigour; not to fade. Pope. 


2. To be in a proſperous ſtate. Dryden. 
3+ To uſe florid language. 4 Baker. 
4. To deſcribe various figures by interſecting 
lines. | Pepe. 


5. To boaſt * brag. A re 

6. [In muſick. ] To ſome prelu : 
To FL URISE . a. n 2 | 
1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. Fenton, 

2. To adorn with figures of needle-work, 

3. To work with a needle into figures. Bacon, 

4+ To move any thing in quick circles or vi- 

brations. . Craſpa cu. 

5. To adorn with embelliſhments of language. 


Bacon. 
6. To adorn; to embelliſh. Sbaleſpeare. 
FLO/URISH. ſ. [from the verb. ] IB 
I» Bravery ; beauty. TCiraſbatu. 
2+ An oftentatious embelliſhment ; ambitious 
copiouſneſs. : Bacon. More. 
3. Figures formed by lines curiouſly or wan- 
tonly drawn. 3 Boyle, 
FLO'URISHER. . [from flouriſh.) One in 
prime or in proſperity. _ 7 
To FLOUT. v. a. [ fuyten, Dutch. ] To mock ; 
to inſult; to bent with mockery and contempt. 
were ö | . alton. 
To FLOUT, v. 2. To practiſe mockery ; to be- 
have with contempt. Swifts 
FLOUT. /. {from the verb.] A mock ; an in- 
ſult, * | A Calamy. 
FLO'UTER. f. [from fout.] One who jeers. 


To FLOW. v. n. [plopan, axon, ] 


1. To run or ſpread as water. Swift. 
2. To run: oppoſed to ſtanding waters. 
3+ To riſe; not to ebb» Sbabeſpeare. 


4 To melt. 3 Laiab. 
8 To 


Chapman. 
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© FLO'WERET. f. [ fleuret, French. ] A flower 3 


A LU 


B. To proceed to iſſue. 
8. To glide ſmoothly without aſperity: as, 4 
al 1 g Period. I 4 Hakewill, 
| 2 To write ſmoothly; to ſpeak volubly. 
8. To abound; to be crowded. Chapman. 
9+ To be copious; to be full, Pope. 
10. To hang looſe and waving. Spefatore 
17 FLOW. u. 4. To overflow; to deluge. 
FLOW. / [from the verb.] | 
1. The riſe of water; not the ebby Brown. 
2. A ſudden plenty or abundance. Pope. 
3+ A ſtream of diction. South, 
FLO'WER. /. [ fleur, French. ] 
1. The part of a plant which contains the 


ſeeds. ' Cowley. 


2. An ornament z an embelliſhment. Hakew. 
3. The prime; the flouriſhing part. Pope. 
4. The edible part of corn; the meal. Spenſ. 
5. The moſt excellent or valuable part of any 
thing. | | Addiſon. 


FLO'WER de luce. ſ. A bulbous iris. Peacbam. 


To FLO'WER. v. u. [ fleurir, French. ] 

1. To be in flower; to be in bloſſom. 
2. To be in the prime; to flouriſh. Spenſer. 
3+ To froth; to ferment; to mantle. Bacon. 

4. To come as a cream from the ſurface. 

To FLOWER. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
adorn with fiftitious or imitated flowers. 

FLO'WERAGE. ſ. [from flower.] Store of 
flowers. 


a ſmall flower. den. 
FLO'WERG ARDEN. /. | flower and garden. ] 
A garden in which flowers are ws” cul- 
, tivated. ; imer. 
FLO'WERINESS. ſ. [from flowery. ] 

1. The ftate of abounding in flowers. 

2. Floridneſs of ſpeech. 
FLO'WERINGBUSH. ſ. A plant. Miller. 
FLO'WERY. 2. | from flower. ] Full of flowers; 

adorned with flowers real or fictitious. Milton. 
FLO'WINGLY. ad. [ from flow. ] With volu- 

bility z with abundance. 
FLOWK., . A flounder. Carew. 
FLO'WKWORT. /. The name of a plant. 
FLOWN participle of fly. 

1. Gone away. 


2. Puffed; inflated; elate, Milton. 


? FLU'CTUANT. as [ fuftuans, Latin. ] Waver- » 


ing; uncertain. . LC Eftrangee 
To FLU'CTUATE. VU. fs [ fufuo, Latin. 
1. To roll to and again as water in agitation. 
| : Blackmore. 
2. To float backward and forward. 
3. To move with uncertain and haſty motion. 


l ' Milton, 

4. To be in an uncertain ſtate. Addiſon, 
LL To be irreſolute. 

FLUCTUA'TION. /. [ fuRuatio, Latin. ] 

1. The alternate motion of the water. 

2. Uncertainty ; indetermination. Boyle, 
FLUE. J. 
1. A ſmall pipe or chimney to convey air. 

2. Soft down or fur. Bs. 
FLUE'LLIN. ſ. The herb 


FLUENCY. /. [from fluent. ] 


. Gouth. © 


F LU 
1. The quality of flowing z ſmoothneſs ; free- 


dom from harſhneſs or alperity. Garth, 
2. Readineſs ; copiouſneſs ; volubility. X. C. 


3. Affluence; abundance. Sand ys. 
FLUENT. a. [ Puens, Latin. } 

1. Liquid, | Bacon. 

2. Flowing; in motion; in flux. Ray, 

3. Ready; copious; voluble. Bacon. 


FLUENT. ſ. Stream; running water. Philips. 
FLU'ID. a. ¶Huidus, Latin; fluide, F — or 

Having parts eaſily ſeparable; not ſolid. Nero. 
FLUID. 27 phyſick. ] Any animal juice. 
FLUYDIT . ſo [ fluidite, Fr. from fluid. ] The 

quality in bodies oppoſite to ſolidity. 
FLUIDNESS. /. [from fluid. ] The quality in 

bodies oppoſite to ſtability. Boyle, 
FLU'MMERY. /. A kind of food made by co- 
5 _—_ of wheatflower or oatmeal, 

UNG. participle and preterite of to fling. 
FLU'OR. F Taba. a | 4 , 
1. A fluid ſtate, 

2. Catamenia. 
FLURRY. .. Y : 
1. born of wind; a haſty blaſt, Swift. 
2. urry. 
To FLUSH. v. n. ¶ fluyſen, Dutch. J . 


Newton. 


1. To flow with violence. ort imer. 
2. To come in haſte. Ben Jonſon. 
3. — e in the ſkin, Collier. 
4+ To thine, Spenſer. 
To FLUSH. Vs As pen 
1. To colour; to redden. Aadiſon. 
2. To elate 5 to elevate. Atterbury. 
FLUSH, as 
1. Freſh ; full of vigour. Cleaveland. 
2. Affluent; abounding. Arbutbnot. 


FLUSH, /. | ; 
1. Afflux; ſuddenimpulſe; violent flow. Rog. 
2. Cards all of a ſort. ; 
To FLU'STER. v. 4. [from To fluſh.] To 
make hot and roſy with drinking. Sbaleſp. 
FLUTE. q. [ flute, French. ] . 
5 A muſical pipe; a pipe with ſtops for the 


gers. Dryden. 
2. A channel or furrow in a pillar. 
To FLUTE. v. a. To cut columns into bollows, 
To FLU”"T TER. v. n. [florenan, Saxon. ] 
1. To take ſhort flights with great agitation 
of the wings. Deuteronomy. 
2+ To move about with great ſhow and buſtle. 
Cretu. 
3. To be moved with quick vibrations or un- 
dulations. | | Popes 
To mave irregularly. Howel, 
To FLU'T TER. Us A. * 
1. To drive in diſorder, like a flock of birds 
ſuddenly rouſed. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To hurry the mind. 
3. To diſorder the poſition of any thing. 
FLU*TTER. /. from the verb.] 
1. Vibration; undulation. Addi ſon. 
2. Hurry; tumult; diſorder of mind. 


3. Confuſion; i lar poſition. 
FLUVIA'TICK. a. [ fluviaticus, Latin.] Be: 
longing to rivers. | 


FLUX. . Luxus, Latin - 3 


: * 
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1. The act of flowing; n 52. 
place 


2. The ſtate of paſſing * 


- . $+ Any flow or iſſue of matter. 


oe FLUX. Ve. d. 


to others. Brown. 
Arbuthnot. 
4. Dyſentery ; diſeaſe in which the bowels are 


excoriated and bleed ; bloody flux. Halifax. 


5+ Excrement; that which falls from bodies. 


Shakeſpeare. 
6. Concourſe; confluence. . Shak 

7. The ſtate of being melted. 

8. That which mingled with a hed aides 
it melt. 

FLUX. a. [ fluxss, Latin.] Unconſtant; not 
2 maintained by à conſtant ſucceſſion 
of . 

1. To melt. 
2. To ſalivate; to evacuate by f| 

FLUXTLITY. 2 { fuxus, Latin. 
ſeparation of parts. 

-FLU'XION. f. ¶ fluxio, Latin. ] 
12. The act of flowing. 

2. The matter that flows. 
3. [In mathematicks.] The arithmetick or 
anaſyſis of infinitely ſmall variable quantities. 


Harris. 
2 FLY. v. N. pret. flero or fed; part. fled or 


#. | fled rs roperly from flee. | 
| . "nh throught the air — * 
2. To paſs through the air. 
3. To paſs away. Prior. 
4. To paſs ſwiftly. Dryden. 
F. Te ſpring with ty to fall on ſud- 
s Shake); ares 
aller. 


. of 
' Boyle. 


6. To move with rapidity. 


7. Ta burſt aſunder with a ſudden exploſion. 


8. To break ; to ſhiver. 
9. To run away 3 ; to attempt eſcape. Dryden. 


10. To FLV in the face. To inſult, Swift. 
11. To act in dehance. Dryden. 
22. To FLY off. To revolt. Addiſon. 


13. To FI v out. To burſt into paſſion, B. J. 
24. ToFLy out. To break out into licence. 


8 D 


15. To FLy out. To ſtart violently from yy 

direction. Bentl 

16. To let Fir. TS diſcharge. Granville, 
"Fo FLY. D. A. 

1. To ſhun; to avoid; to decline. Shakeſp. 

2. To refuſe aſſociation wit. Diyden. 


3. To quit by flight. Dryden. 

4. To attack by a bird of prey. Bacon. 
FLY. 4. LIrleoze, 2 

1. A ſmall winged inſe Locke, 


2+ That part of -a machine which, being put 
Into aquick motion, regulates the reſt. Willins. 
3. FT, in a compaſs. That part which points 
how the wind blows. 

To FLY BLOW. . 4. and blow.) To 
taint with flies; to fill with maggots. Stilling. 
.FLY'BOAT. /. (f boat. A kind of veſ- 

ſe] nimble and —— for ſailing. 
FLYCA'TCHER. yi { fy and —_— One that 
bunte flies. Dryden. 

FLYER. E [from fy, ] | 
b . flies or tuns aways 88 


FO AL BIT. ſ. A plant. 
FOAM. /. [ram, Saxon. ] The white ſabMtarice 


ros 


2. One that uſes wings. . 13 
The fly of a jack. 


with a hook baited with a fly, 


To 5 VFIS H. Ve N. [fy and f/þ. J Ta angle 
FOAL. ſ. [pola, Saxon. } The offepring of a 


mare, or other beaſt of burthen. The cuftom 


now is to uſe colt for a young horſe, and foal 
for a Mare. Spenſer. 


young 
+ To FOAL. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To bring 


Forth a foal. 


which agitation or fermentation gathers on the 


top of liquors ; froth ; ſpume. Hoſea. 
| To FOAM. v. n. [from e Noun. ] 
1. To froth ; to gather foam. Shakeſpeare, 


2+ To be i in rage; to be violently agitated, 
Mark. 


8 a. [from foam. ] Covered with _—_ $ 


FOB. "74 [ fuppe, German. 9 A ſmal} —_ 


To FOB, Us. d. [ Fuppen, German.] 
1. To cheat; to trick; to defraud. Shakeſp. 
2 To Foz of: To ſhift off; to put ande 
with an artifice. Addiſon. 
FOCAL. a. [from Focus, Latin, ] Belonging to 
the focus. Denham. 
FO'CIL. ſ. [ focile, French. ] The greater or leſs 
bone between the Knee and ankle, or elþow 
and wriſt, Wiſeman. 


n J. [focille, Lat.] nne; 
Die, 


1 2 7. [Latin.] 
1. [In opticks.] The focus of a glaſs i is the 
point of convergence or concourſe, where the 
rays meet and croſs the axis after their refrac- 
tion by the glaſs, Harris. 
2. Focus of a parabola. A point in the axis 
within the fagure, and diſtant from the vertex 
by a fourth part of the parameter, or larus rec- 
time Harris. 
3. Focus gf an E({lipfiz. A point toward each 
end of the longer axis; from whence two 
right lines being drawn to any point in the 
circumference, ſhall be together equal to that 
longer axis. Harris. 

FO'DDER. f. [povne, Sax. ] Dry food ſtored 
up for cattle againſt winter. Xnolles. 

To FO'DDER. Vs As [from the noun.) — =_ 

- With dry food. ve 

FO DDERER. /. [from fodder.] Hewhs 4. 
ders cattle. 

FOE. / [pab, Saxon.] 


1. An enemy in war. Spenſer. 
= A perſecutor; an enemy in common life. 
3. An opponent ; an ill-wiſher, . + Watts. 
TIA + [from foe and man.] py in 
enjers 
FOE'TUS. Gs The child in the womb 
after it is formed. Quincy« 


FOG. . LI, Bala, a ſtorm. ] A thick miſt; 
a moiſt denſe vapour near the ſurface of the 
land or water. 3 


Rodney "Tom Fae Miſty; 0 dark- 


| ly ; cloudily. FO'SGL- 


FF 


a 


* on * N * 
6 L. 
3 


" * 


ro mNss. 1 , e The fate of _ 


being dark or mi 


| FO'GGY- 0: | near. 


F 
2. Cloudy in underftanding 3 dull. 
FOH. interjecs. An intexjection of 


abhorrenee. 
8 1 French. ] A weak fide; a blind 


Freind. 

To FOIL. . a. affoler old French. To put 

| FOIL. 5:5 Ele 8 

FOIL. /. [from the verb. 

1. A defeat; a miſcarriage. Southern. 

2. Leaf gilding. [ Huille, French. 1 Milton. 

3. Something of another colour near __ 
Jewels are ſet to raiſe their luſtre. Sidn 

4. A blunt ſword uſed in fenci Shake 7. 

FOILER. ſ. [from fl} One who has gained 

advantage over 


To FOIN.. VU, ihe [ poindre, Fr. Skinner. ] To | 


puſh in fencing, . Dryden 


83 . ee — Plenty; abun- 


dance. Shatsſpeare. 


0 FOIST. v. 4. [fauftr, French. ] 7 — 


FOASTINESS. he Ls Help. Fuſtineſs; 


mouldineſs, Tu Ar. 
FOISTY. 4. Mouldy; * 
wh al ral, Saxon. ] 
ground in which ſheep are confined. 


* The place where ſheep are houſed. pon: uy 

3. The flock of ſheep. 

4+ A limit; a boundary. Cree, 
A double; a com cation; one part added 
another. pl F Avrbuthnot. 


6. From the foregoing Ggnification 3 is derived 


the uſe of fold in compoſition, Fold fignifies | 
the ſame quantity added: as, /4venty wi 


twenty times repeated. Matt 
To FOLD. v. 4. [from the noun. ] ; 
1. To ſhut ſheep i in the fold. Milton. 
2. To incloſe; to include; to ſhut. Shake. 
3. To double; to com e e Collier. 
To FOLD. wv. n. To cloſe over another of the 
ſame kind _ * Kings. 
FOLIA'CEOUS. a. [fo foliaceus Latin.] Con- 
1 wa g of laminz or 2 
AGE. tum Jake: Leaves; tu 
KO; 
0 A Ve 4. s, Lat.] To beat 
into laminas or leaves. 1 
FOLIA'TION. /. [ feliatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of beating into thin leaves. 
2. Filiation is one of the parts of the flower of 
a plant, the collection of thoſe fugacious co- 
loured leayes called petals, which conſtitute 
the compaſs of the flower. Quincy. 
FO'LLATURE, /. The ſtate of being hammered 
into leaves. 
FOLIO. ſ. [in folio, Latin. A large book of 


which the pages are formed by a ſheet of paper 
once doubled. Watts. 


FOHOMORT. a. A dark yellow; the colour 
of a leaf faded : vulgarly e pbilomot. 


codward. 
FOLK. J role, _ 


FON 


9 P In Familiar Sia . 
2» 1 Pol ; 8 Fa 
4 3 A kind of people as diſcriminated _ 


Shake 
FO'LEMOTE, ſ. A meeting of folk. To 
_ FOLLICLE. /. Ne Latin. ti 

1. A cavity in any body with ſtrong coats. 

2+ Fillicle is a term in botany ſignifying the 

ſeed-yeſſels, capſula ſeminalis, or caſe, which 

ſome fruits and ſeeds have over them. 
To FO'LLOW. v. @. [polzian, 3260 1 2 f 

1. To go after; not before, or fide by ſide. 
2. To purſue as an enemy. Irene. 
3. To obey as a commander. 


4. To attend as a maſter. 
5. To attend as a dependant. Samuel, 

6. To purſue. Dryden, 
7. To ſucceed in order of time. 


8. To be conſequential, as effects. 
9. To imitate ; to copy. Hooker. 
10. To obey; to obſerve; to credit. Tillotſon. » 
11. To confirm by new endeayours. Spenſer. 
12, To attend to; to be butied mb as, be 
follows bis Kudie. 

'To FOLLOW. V. 7s "et | 
1. To come after another. Ben EY 
2. To be poſteriour in time. 

3. To he conſequential, as effect to cauſe, - 

4. To be conſequential, as inference to Ne- 

OE miſes. 3 Temples . 

5. To continue endeavours. Hejea. 
FO'LLOWER. /. [from follow.] 

1. One who comes after another; not before 
him, or fide by fide. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A dependant. | * 
3 An attendant. P opts 
4+ An affociate ; a companion. Shakeſpeares 
5. One under the command of another. 
5. A ſcholar; a copyer. 
FOLLY. . olie, French. ] | 

8 OR 0 underſtanding z weakneſs of in- 


- 


. Sprat. | 


2. Criminal weakneſs ; depravity of mind. 
3- Act of negligence or paſſion | * 
wiſdom. 

To FOM ENT. v. a. [ fomentor, Laing 
Is To cheriſh with heat. Ons 
2. To bathe with warm lotions. Arbuthnot. 
3. To encourage ; to cheriſh. Wotton. 

FOMENTA'TION. þ omentation, dl 
1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called 
ſtuping, which is applying hot flannels to — 
part, dipped in medicated decoctions. 

2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 


FOMENTER. /. [from fee An encou- 
= of a ſupporter. K . Howel. 
FOND. a. 
1. Fooliſh; filly; indiſcreet 3 imprudent z 
injudicious. Aſchams. 
2. Trifling ; valued by folly. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Fooliſhly tender; injudiciouſly indulgent. 


Aadiſon. 

4. F fooliſhly e. 
lighted. | Prior. 
U u * * 1 


* 


Foo 


7 FOND. 12 treat with great in 


To FO'NDEE, dulgence; to cateſs; to 
cocker. — 
'To FOND. Vs 1. To be fond of; to dote on. 


Shakeſpeare. 
FO'NDLER. . [from fond.) One who fondles. 
FO'NDLING. /. Tk fondle. ] A perſon or 
thing much fondled or careſſed; ſomething 
regarded with great affection. .* Swift. 
FONDLY. ad. [from fond. ] 
1. Fooliſhly ; weakly ; imprudently, Pope. 
2+ With extreme tenderneſs. Savages 
FO'NDNESS. fe [from fond. ] 
1. Fooliſhneſs; weakneſs; want of ſenſe. 


Spenſer. 

- 2+ Fooliſh tenderneſs, Addiſon. 
3. Tender paſſion, Swift. 
4. Unreaſonable liking. Hamme nd. 


FONT. /. ¶ fons, Lat.] A ſtone veſſel in which 


the water for holy baptiſm is contained in the 
church. Hooker. 


FO'NTANEL. /. [ fontanelle, French.] An 


iſſue; a diſcharge opened in the body. 
FONTA'NGE. ſ. A knot of ribbands on the top 

of the head-dreſs. Addiſon. 
FOOD. J. [pzwvan, Saxon. ] | 
1x. ViQuals; proviſion for the mouth. 

2+ Any thing that nouriſhess Shakeſpeare. 
FOO'DFUL. a. | food and full.] Fruicful; full 
of fogd. Dryden. 


FOOD. As [ from food, ] Eatable ; fir for food, 


Chapman. 
FOOL. . [ fl, Welſh. ] | 


1. One to whom nature has denied reaſon ; a- 


natural; an ideot. *' Pope. 
, 2. 5 Seripture.] A wieked man. Pſalms, 
3. A term of indignity and reproach. 
4. One who counterfeits folly; a buffoon ; 
Jeſter. „ 
5. To play the Foot. To play pranks like a 
hired jeſter. Sidney. 
6. To play the Fool. To act like one void of 
common underſtanding. 
7 To make a Foo. To diſappoint; to de- 
feat. Shakeſpeare. 
To FOOL. v. fs [from the noun. l To trifle ; 
to toy; to play. Herbert. 
To FOOL. v. 4. 
1. To treat with contempt; to diſappoint; 
to fruſtrate. Ben Jonſon. 
2. To infatuate. alamy. 
3. To cheat: as, to foo! one of his money. 
FOO'LBORN. 4. | fool and * Fooliſh 
from the birth. eſpeare. 


FOO'LERY. /. from fed. 
1. Habitual folly. Shakeſpeare. 
Raleigh. 


2. An act of folly ; trifling practice. 
3. Object of folly. | 
FOOLHA'PPY. @. [ fool and happy.] Lucky 


without contrivancę or judgment. Spenſer. 
. FOOLHA'RDINESS. 5 [from Foolbaroy-] 
Mad raſhneſs. South, 


FOOLHA'*RDISE. / Adventurouſoeſs without 
judgment. euſer. 
FOOLHA RDY. 4. | fool and Hardy. ] 2 


Shakeſpeare. 4 


FOO 

without judgment; madly adventurous. Hocvel. 
FOO'LTRADP. /. {fool and trap. ] A ſnare to 

catch, fools i uf . 
FOO'L SH. a. [from Fool. ] 

1. Void of underſtanding; weak of intellect. 

2. Imprudent; indiſereet. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Ridiculous ; contemptible. Maccabees. 

4+ [In Scripture.] Wicked; finful. . 
FOO'LISHLY. ad. [ from fool; iſh. ] Weakly; 
_ without underſtanding. In Scripture, wick- 

edly. Swi ift. 
Foo LISsHN ESS. ſ. [from fooliſp. 

1. Folly ; want of underſtanding. - 

2. Fooliſh practice; actual deviation from 

the right. - Prior, 
FOO'LSTONES. . A plant. Miller. 
FOOT. /. plural feet. por, Saxon. ] 

1. The part upon which we ſtand. Clarendon. 

a. That by which any thing is ſupported. 


3. The lower part; the bale. Hakhewill. 
4. The end; 5 the tower part. Dryden. 
5. The act of walking. Maccabees. 


6. On Foor. Walking; without catria 

7. On FooT. In a poſture of action. & 1. 
8. Infantry; footmen in arms. Clarendon. 

9. State ; character; condition. Addiſon. 

10. Scheme; plan ; ſettlement. Swift. 

11. A ſtate of incipient exiſtence... Tillotſon. 

12. A certain number of ſyllables conſtitut- 

ing a diſtinct part of a verſe. Aſcham. 

13. A meaſure containing twelve inches. 

14. Step. L Exrange. 
To FOOT. Us he [from the noun. ] 

1. To dance; to tread wantonly 3 to trip. 

2. To walk; not ride. South. 
To FOOT. v. a. 

1. To ſpurn; to kick. Sbaleſpeare. 

2. To ſettle; to begin to fix. Sbaleſpeare. 

3. To tread. ickell. 
FOO'TBALL. /. 44 foot and Ball.] A ball 
commonly made of a blown bladder Fe with 


leather, driven by the foot. aller. 
FOO'TBOY. /. | foot and boy.] A low me- 
nial; an attendant in livery. Boyle. 
FOO'TBRIDGE., J. [ foot and bridge.] A 


bridge on which e walk. * 
ſumpter- cloth. 
FOO'TED. a. [from fort] Shaped | in * * 
reo. 
FOOT FIGHT. der and figbt.] A fight 
made on foot, 1 . fee] on horſe- 
back. Ly 
FOO'THOLD. ſ. [ fost and „ ce to 
hold the foot. "Eftrange« 
FOO'TING. JS. [from foor.] 
1. Ground for the foot. 
2. Foundation; baſis; be root. 


Jo Place, den. 
4. Tread; walk. | Shateſp ares 
5. Dance. | Shakeſpe ares 
6. Steps; road; track. acon. 


7. Entrance; beginning; eſtabliſhment. 
8. State; condition; ſettlement. Arbuthnot. 
FOO'TLICKER. Jo ¶ feet and 6] A ſlave; 
an humble —_ Shakeſpeares 
FUOQ'T» 


* Shakeſpeare« 


= * — n - "7 1 
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4 C - 
7 1 
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* 


bu friend, 


FOOTMAN. ſ. [fort and man.] 
1. A ſoldier that marches and fights on foot. 
2. A low menial ſervant in livery. Bacon. 


3. One who practi ſes to walk or run. 
FOO'TMANSHIP. ſ. [from footman.] The 

art or faculty of a runner. Hayward. 
FOO'TPACE. /. [Hot and pace. ] 

1. Part of a pair of ſtairs, whereon, after 
four or five ſteps, you arrive to a broad place. 
| Moxons 

2. A pace no faſter than a ſlow walk. 

FOO'TPAD. ſ. [et and pad.) A highway- 
man that robs on foot. 

FOO'TPATH. 6 [ foot and patb.] A narrow 
way which will not admit horſes. Shakeſpeare. 

FOO'TPOST. . [et and poft.] A poſt or 
meſſenger that travels on foot. Carew. 

FOO'TSTALL. /. | foot and fall.] A wo- 
man's TE" 

FOO'TSTEP. . oot and . 

1. Trace; b ek by the foot. 

2. Token; mark ; notice given. Bentley. 
3. Example. 

FOO'TSTOOL. /. [ foot and flool.] Stool on 
which he that fits places hjs feet. 

FOP. /. A ſimpleton; a coxcomb; a man of 
ſmall underſtanding and much oſtentation. 


| Roſcommon. 
FO'PDOODLE. . fp and doodle.] A fool; 
an inſignificant wretch. Hudibras. 
FO'PPERY. ſ. from o 
1. Folly; impertinence. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Affectation of ſhow or importance; 
ſhowy folly. | 
3. Foolery; vaimor idle practice. Stilling fl. 
FO'PPISH. a. [from fop.] 
1. Fooliſh; idle; vain. Shakeſpeare. 
2+ Vain in ſhow, or dreſs. . Garth, 
FO'PPISHLY. ad. [from foppiſh.] Vainly 
oſtentatiouſly. 
FO PPISHNESS. ſ. [from feppiſh.] Vanity; 
ſhowy vanity. 
FO'PPLING. . [from fop.] A petty fop. 
FOR. prep. pon, Saxon. 
1. Becauſe of; be died for lowe. Hooker. 
2. With reſpect to; with regard to; the 
troops for diſcipline were good. Stilling fleet. 
3 In the character of; be flood candidate for 
Lockes 
4 With reſemblance of; be lay for dead. 
| Dryden. 
5+ Conſidered as; in the place of; raſpneſi 
ſtands for valour. Clarendon. 
6. For the ſake of; be fgbts for fame. Coley, 
7. Conducive to; benchicial to; 2 
is for good. illotſen. 
8. With intention of going to a certain place; 
be is gone for Oxford. Hayward. 
9. In comparative reſpect; for beight this boy 
is a man. , Dryden. 


2 In proportion to; bis coat is too ſhort for 


* r Tillotſon. 
11. With appropriation to; frieze is for od 
Men. : ; 


is 
Sbaleſpeare. 


| 


« We" 
„ 


FOR 


12. After O an expreſſion of deſire; O for 


Setter times. Shakeſpeare. 
13. In account of; in ſolution of; 1 ſpeak 
enough for that queſtion. Burnet. 


14. Inducing to as a motive; be bad rea ſon 
for bis condu&. . Tilletſcns 
15. In expeRation of; be flood ſtill for his 
follower, » | e Locke. 
16. Noting power of poſſibility ; it is bard 
for me to learn. Taylor. 
ur dependence; for a good bary 
muſt be guad Iweatber. Boyle, 
18. In prevention. of; be wrapped up for 
cold. | Bacon, 
19. In remedy of; a medicine for the gout. 
Gar! et on. 
20. In exchange for; money for goods. Dry. 
21. In place of; inſtead of; à club for a 
22. In ſupply of; to ſerve in the plane, of 
6 rydene 
23. Through a certain duration; it laſted for 
a year. Roſcommon. 
24+ In ſearch of; in queſt of; be went for 
the golden flecce. Tillotſon. 
25. According to; for aught I know, it was 
otherwiſe. Boyle. 
26. Noting a ftate of fitneſs or readineſs. 
| Dryden. 
27. In hope of; be vurote for money. Shake, 
28. Of tendency to; toward; bis wiſh was 
for peace. | | roller. 
29. In favour of; on the part of; on the 
fide of; being boneſt be fought for the king. 
0 Corvey. 
30. Noting accommodation or adaptation; 
the tool is tos brittle for the wd. 
31. With intention of; tbe book was contrived 
for young fludents. * 
32. Becoming; belonging to; muſt is for a 
King. Cow 


33. Notwithſtanding ; be might have entered 


for the keeper. Bentley. 
34. For all. Notwithſtanding, South, 
35. To the uſe of; to be uſed in. Spenſer. 
36. In conſequence of; be did it for anger. 
Dryden, 
37. In recompenſe of; be worked for money 
formerly paid. a Dryden. 
38. In proportion to; be wat tall for bis age. 
. ＋ * 
9. By means of; by interpoſition of; but 
or me you bad failed. Hale. 
40. In regard of; be cannot for bis life do it. 
One 

FOR. conj. 
1. The word by which the reaſon is given of 
ſomething advanced before. Cooley. 
2+ Becauſe ; on this account that. Spenſer 
3. For as much. In regard that, in confider- 
ation of, Hooker, 


4+ For why. Becauſe z for this reaſon that. 

| © - +4 25, 

To FO'RAGE. v. n. [from foris, abroad, Lat.] 
1. To wander far; to rove at a diſtance. 

2+ To wander in ſearch of proviſiona. Denham. 

Uu3z . | 43+ To 


” FOR 


3. To ravage; to feed on ſpoil. Shakeſpeare. 
T7: FORAGE. v. a. To plunder; to ſtrip. 
FORAGE. g. [ fourage, German and Freneh, 
from foris, Latin. ] © | 
1. Search of proviſions; the act of feeding 
abroad. Milton. 
2. Proviſions ſought abroad. Dryden. 
3. Proviſions in general. Dryden. 

FOR A'MINOUS. a. [from foramen, Latin. ] 
Full of holes, Bacen. 

To FORBE'AR. Us Ns pret. J forbore, anci- 
ently forbare; part. forborn. [pronbenan, 
Saxon. ] 

1. To ceaſe from any thing; to intermit. 

2. To pauſe; to delay. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To omit voluntarily; to abſtain, Cheyne. 

4 . To reſtrain any violence of temper; to be 
patient. ; Proverbs. 

To FORBE'AR. v. a. | 
1. To decline; to omit voluntarily. Clarendon. 
2. To ſpare ; to treat with clemency. Epbe. 

3. To withhold. e Chronicles. 

 FORBE'ARANCE. J. from forbear.] 

1. The care of avoiding or ſhunning any 
thing. South. 
2. Intermiſſion of ſomething, | 
3. Command of temper. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ Lenity ; delay of puniſhment; mildneſs. 

Rogers. 

FORBEARER, /. [from forbear.] An inter- 
mitter; interceptor of any thing. Tuſſer. 

Jo FORBID. v. 4. pret. I forbade; part. 
Forbidden or forbid. [ronbeovan, Saxon. ] 
1. To prohibit; to interdi@ any thing. 
2. To command to forbear any thing. Sidney. 
3+ To oppoſe; to hinder, 
4+ To accurſe ; to blaſt. Shakeſpeare. 

To FORBID. v. n.' To utter a prohibition. 
bition. a Milton. 

FORBIDDENLY. ad. [frem forbid.] In an 
unlawful manner. Shakeſpeare, 

FORBIDDER. f. [from forbid.] One that 
prohibits. | "Brown. 


Raiſing abhorrence. Aaron Hill, 
FORCE. he [ force, French. 
1. Strength; vigour z might, Donne. 


2. Violence. Dryden. 

3. Virrue; efficacy, | Locke, 

4+ Validneſs ; power of law. Denbam. 

5. Armament; warlike preparation. Waller, 

6. Deſtiny ; neceſſity ; fatal compulſion, © 
Fo FORCE. v. a. [from the ory, her 

1. To compel ; to conſtrain, © Swift, 


2. To overpower by ſtrength. Milton, 
3. To impel; to preſs. Deuteronemy. 


4. To draw or puſh by main ſtrength. Dry. 

5. To enforce; to urge. © Dryden. 
6, To drive by violence or power. 

a Decay Piety. 

2. To gain hy violence or power. Dryden. 

8. To ftorm; to enter by violence, Waller. 

9. To aviſh; to violate by force. Dryden. 

10. To conſtrain; to diſtort. Addiſon. 

„e ot Dada red facet bs 


. 


Bacon. Dryden. 


FOR 


garrif | Raleigh. 

on. g. 

12. To Foxe ent. To extort. Atterbury. 

To FORCE. v. a. To lay ſtreſs upon. Camden. 

FO'RCEDLY. ad. [from force.] Violently 
conftrainedly, Burnet. 

FO'RCEFUL. 2. [ force and full.) Violent; 
ſtrong; impetuous. * 

FO'RCEFULLY. ad. [from forceful.) Vio- 
lently ; Impetuouſly. 

FO'RCELESS. a. [from force.] Wanting 

force; weak; feeble. 

FO'RCEPS. ſ. [Latin.] Forceps properly fig- 
nifies a pair of tongs z but is uſed for an in- 
ſtrument in chirurgery, to extract any thing 
out of —_— P Quincy. 

FO RCER. /. m force.] 

1. That UA forces, drives, or conſtrains. 
2. The embolus of a pump working bf pul- 
ſion. s Wilkins, 

FO'RCIBLE. a. [from force.] 

1. Strong; mighty; oppoſed to weak. 

2. Violent ; impetuous. 

3. Efficacious; active; powerful. Bacon. 
4+ Prevalent; of great influence. Raleigh, 
5+ Done by force. Swift. 
6. Valid; binding; obligatory. ' | 

FO'RCIBLENESS. /. [from forcible. ] Force; 
violence, 


FO'RCIBLY. ad. [from forcible. ] 


1. Strongly ; powerfully. Tillotſon, 
2. Impetuouſly, 
3. By violence; by force. Hammond. 


FO'RCIPATED. a. [from forceps. ] Formed 
like a pair of pincers to open and incloſe. 


Der bam. 

F. ORD. . d, Saxon. 
1. A — of wy % Fair a. 
2. The ſtream; the current. | ilton. 
To FORD. v. 4. To paſs without ſwimming. 
FORD ABLE. as [from Ferd.] Paſſable with- 
out ſwimming. : Raleigh. 


FORE. a. [pone, Saxon. ] Anteriour; t 
which comes firſt in a progreſſive motion, or 


firſt meets the eye. Cbeyne. 
F ORE. ad. : 
1. Anteriourly. Raleigb. 

2. Fore is a word much uſed in compoſit 


1 
1. A prognoſticator; a ſoothfayer . L'Eftr. 
2. A N. . T fr q by ] N ; hard 
FOREB V“. prep. e ang by. ear ; hard 
To FORECA'ST. v. a. [fore and caſt, 
1. To ſcheme; to plan before execution. 
e eee 
Dryden. 


2. To adjuſt; to contrive. 
- 3+ To foreſee ; to provide againſt. L'Efir. 


77 FORECA'ST, v. n, To form ſchemes f to 


contrivg 


\ 


FOR. 


eontrive 


beforehand. Spenſer. 
FORECA'ST. ſ. [from the _ ] Contrivance 


_ beforehand ; antecedent po 
FORECA'STER. 15 * e, 1 One who 
contrives be fo 
FO'RECASTLE. . T fore and cafe] In a 
ſhip, that part where the foremaſt ſtands. 
FORECHO'SEN. part. [ fore and choſen. ] 
Pre- —_— 2 J Quand 
FORECTTED. ore cite. 
before ports If Arbuthnot. 
To FORECLO'SE. Ys 2 fore and cloſe. ] 
1. To ſhut up; to preclude ; to preyent. 
2. To ForxECLosE 2 Mortgage, is to cut 
off the power of redemption. 
FO'REDECK. /. [ to and deck. ] 2 Tens 
riour part of the 
To et v. Os [ fore 50 2555 4 
To plan beforehand. 
To FOREDO-#. v. a. [from fore and do. 1? 
1. To ruin; to deſtroy. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To overdo 3 to weary ; to haraſs. Shak, 


To FOREDO'OM. wv. a. [ fore and doom.] To 
predeſtinate; to determine beforehand. 

FOREE'ND. 2 [ fore and end.] The anteriour 
part. Bacon. 

FOREF A'THER. J. [ fore and fatber.] An- 
ceſtor; one who in any degree of aſcending 


genealogy precedes another. Raleigh, 
To FOREFE'ND., VU, d. [ fore and fend. ] 
1. To prohibit; to avert. Dryden 


? 

2. To provide for; to ſecure. Shakeſpeare, 
FOREFINGER. /. Ul fore and finger, }] The 

finger next the thum the index. Brown, 
"ee Thee . plural, forefeet. [ fore and 

— The anteriour foot of a quadruped, 

701 FORE GO“. v. a. | fore and go.] 

1. To quit; to give up; to reſigns Locke, 

2. To yo before; 3 to be paſt. Raleigb, 

3. To loſe. g Shakeſpeare. 
FOREGOER. /. [from forego.] Anceſtor ; 

progenitor, Shakeſpeare. 
FOREGROUND. 2 [ fore and ground. | The 

part of the field or expanſe of a picture 
Which ſeems to lie before the figures, 
FO'REHAND. /. [ fore and band.] + 

1. The part of a horſe which is before the 


rider. 
2. The chief part. Shakeſpearg. 


O'REHAND. 2. Done too ſoon. Shakeſpeare. 
FO'REHANDED. a. [ from fore and band.] 
oy Early ; 3 timely. Taylor. 

2. Formed in the fc Dryden. 

1. That part of the ſhed which reaches from 
the eyes upward to the hair, Dryden. 

2. Impudence; confidence; aſſurance. Cullier, 
FOREHO'LDING. ſ. | fore and bold.] Pre- 

ditions ; ominous accounts. L'E range. 
FOREIGN. 4. [ ferain, Fr. forano, Spaniſh. ] 

1. Not of this country; not domeſtick. 


2+ Aliexqggmote ; not allied; not belonging. 


Swift 
2 Sy not admitted; held at a dif. 
Shakeſpeare. 


+ (inlay) A foreign plea, plantum forin- 


FOREMOST. As [from fore. ] * 


FOR 
Lenz i 


of juſtice. 
6. Extraneous 3 adventitious in general. Phil, 
FO'REIGNER. /. [from foreign. ] A man 
that comes from another country; not a na- 
tive; a ttranger. 
FOREIGNNESS. ſ. [from fereign.] Remote- 
neſs ; want of relation to ſomething, 
To FOREIMA'GINE. VU, d. [ fore and ima 
Line. ] To conceive or fancy before proof. 
Camden. 


To FORE]U'DGE. v. a. | fore and judge. 
To ape! bar red to fr ] 

To FOREKNO'W. Us d. 1 fare and know.] 
To have preſcience of; to foreſee, Raleigh. 

FOREKNO'WABLE. a. [from foreknow. J 
Poffible to be known before they happen. 


for E 


FOREKNOWLED Ox. R [ fore and An- 


ledge.) Preſcience ; knowledge of that which 
has not yet happened. Milton, 
FO'RELAND. .. [| fo ifs re and land.] A promon- 
tory; beadland; igh land pw? bh _ the 
ſea; a cape. iltone - 
To FORELA'Y. v. a. [ fore and lay.] To ng 
wait for; to intrap by ambuſh. D 
To FO'RELIFT. v. 4. | fore and ift. ] To 


raiſe aloft any anteriour part. Spenſer. 
FO'RELOCK. . [fo SS and lock. ] The E 
that grows from the forepart of the head. 


Milton. 
FO REMAN. ſ. | fore and man.] The firſt or 


chief perſon. Addiſon. 
FOREME'NTIONED. a. | fore and menti- 


oned. ] Mentioned or recited before. 


1. Firſt in place. 

2. Firſt in dignity. ey 
FORENA MED. a. [ en W Nomi- 

nated before. Ben 9 2 on. 
FO'RENOON. . | fore and non. ] The time 

of day reckoned from the middle point, be- 

' tween the dawn and the meridian, to the 

meridian.  Arbuthbnot« 


FORENO'TICE. /. [ Fore and notice.] Account 


of an event before it happens. Rymer. 


FORENSICK. 4. [ forenſis, Latin. ] Belonging 
to courts of judicature. Locke. 


To FOREORDATIN. v. a. [fore and ordain.] 
To predeſtinate; to predetermine; to pre · 


ordain. Heokers 
FO'REPART. /. ¶ fere and part.] The ante- 
riour part. — 2 


a certain _ rf 3 
FOREPOSSE'S „ a. ore and 7. 
Preoccupied; prepoſſeſſed; 25 J 
F O'RERANK. . | fore and _— Firſt rank ; 
front. Shakeſpeare. 
FORERECTTED. a. [ fore and recite. ] Mens 
tioned or enumerated before. Shakeſpeares 
To FORERU'N, v. a. [ fore and run. ] 
1. To come before as an earneſt of ſomething 
following. Dryden, 
2. To precede; to have the ſtart of. 


FORERU'NNER. /. [from firerun.] 


% 


FOR 


. An harbinger z a meſſenger ſent before to 
notice of the A of thoſe that fol- 

— Stilling fleet. Dryden. 
2. A prognoſtick ; a ſign foreſhowing any 
thing » South. 
To FORESA'Y. Ve a. 5 and ſay.] To pre- 
dict; to propheſy. Shakeſpeares 
Fo FORESE'E. v, d. [ fore and ſee. ] To ſee 
beforehand 3 to ſee what has not yet hap- 


- 


pened. Tay lar. 

70 FORESHA'ME. VU, d. wh and ſome 
To ſhame; to bring rep Shak. 
FO'RESHIP. 1570 [ fore and ch The anteriour 
part of the 4. 


T7 PFORESHORTEN, Vs Os [ fore An 
. ſhorten. ] To ſhorten figures for 
. ſhewing thoſe behind. a ens 
To F ORESHO'W. v. a. e an 
1. To diſcover before it Aren, Ende, 
.to prognofticate. Denham, 
2. To repreſent before it comes. Hooker, 
FORESIGHT. /. [ fore and fight.] 
1. Preſcience; prognoſtication; foreknow- 
ledge. Milton. 
2. Provident care of futurity. Spenſer. 
FORESFGHTFUL. a. | forefight and Full. ] 
Preſcient; provident. Sidney. 
Te FOREST GNIF V. v. a. | fore and 17 7 
To betoken beforehand; to foreſhow; 
typify. Helter. 
/FO'RESKIN, . [ fore and ſtin.] The pre. 
 FORESKIRT. fe [ fore and Hirt. ] The, pen- 
dulous or looſe part of che coat before. 
To FORESLA'CK. Vo d. [ fore woe e 
To neglect idly. 
Js FORESLO'W. v. a. [ fore and oa 
1. To delay; to hinder; to impede. * 
2. To neglect; to omit. 2. Fleteb. 
To FORESLO'W. Vs He To be dilatory ; to 
boiter. Shakeſpeare. 


To FORESPE'AK. v. . [| fore and ſpeak. ] 
1. To predict; to foreſay. Camden. 
2. To forbid. Sbaleſpeare. 

FORESPE'NT. 2. 

1. Waſted; tired; ſpent. Sbaleſpeare. 


2. Forepaſſed; paſt. Spenſer, 
3 Beſtowed before. a Shake __ 
FORESPU'RRER. Ve [ forc and ſpur. ] One 
that rides before. Shakeſpeare. 
FOREST. J. I. foreft, French. ] 
1. A wild uncultivated tract of ground, with 
vod. a Sbaleſpeare. 
2. [Ia law.] A certain territory of woody 
round and paſtures, privileged for wild 
beaſts and fowls of foreſt, chaſe, and warren, 
to reſt in, kept in the protection of the king, 
for his pleaſure. Coxvel. 
J FOREST AL. v. 4. [ponepra 
1. To anticipate; to take up — 
2. To binder by preoccupation or prevention. 
Mi lton. 
3. To ſeize or gain poſſeſſion of before an- 


other Spenſer. 
- FORESTA'LLER. ſ. [from . foreftal. One 
that anticipates the 3 one that pur- 


— 


' FORFEIT. /. [ forfeit, French. ] 


Ilan, Saxon, ]. 


FOR 
- chaſes before others to raiſe the price. 
FORESTBO'RN. a. { foreſt and 2 Born 
in a wild. Shakeſpearee 
ann. 4. 1 foreflier, French. ] 
1. An officer of the foreſt. Shakeſpeare. 
inhabitant of the wild country. 
F 01 RESWAT. 2 4. [from fore and ſeoat, 
FO'RESWART. 5 from ſweat. ] Spent with 
heat. Sidney. 
To FORETA'STE. v. a. | fore and tafte. ] 
1. To have antepaſt of; to have preſeience of, 
2. To taſte before another. Milton. 
FO RET AS TE. /. Anticipation of. South, 
Te FORE TEL. v. 4. [ fore and tell.] 
1. To predict; to propheſy. 
2. To foretoken ; 3 to foreſhow. 
To FORE TEL. v. n. To utter propheſy. 
FORETELLER. q. [from foratel.] Predicter; 
foreſhower. Boyle. 
To FORETHINK. v. a. | fore and think. 
2 anticipate in the mind; to have preſcience 


Dryden. 


Raleigh. 
754 F ORETHINK. . n. To contrive before 
hand. Smith. 


FORETHO'UGHT. J [from forethink. ] 

1. Preſcience ; anticipation. L' Eftrange. 
2. Provident care. 

To FORETOKEN. v. a. [ fore and toben. ] 
To foreſhow ; to prognoſticate as a ſign. 

FORETOKEN. /. from the verb.] 2 
nient ſign; prognoſtick. 

FORETO'OTH. /. [ fore and tootb.] Ike 
tooth in the anteriour part of the r 
the inciſor. Ray. 

FO'RETOP. g. ¶ fore and top. ] That part of 
a woman's head-dreſs that is forward, or the 
top of a periwig. Dryden. 

FOREVO'UCHED. part. [ fore and wouch.] 
Affirmed before; formerly told. 'Shakeſpeare. 

FOREWA'RD. /. [fore and ward. The 


van ; the front. 1 Macs 
To FOREWA'RN. v. a. [ fore and wwarn.] 

1. To admoniſh beforehand. Luke, 

2+ To inform previouſly of any future event. 

Milton. 

3- To caution againſt any thing before-hand, 

Milton. 

To FORE WASTE. v. a. [ fore and waſte. } 

To deſolate ; to deſtroy. Spenſer. 


To FOREWI'SH. v. n. [ fore and wiſh.] To 
defire beforehand. Kinolles, 

FOREWO'RN. part. [ fore and worn, from 
wear.] Worn out; waſted by time or uſe, 


1. Something loſt by the commiſſion of a 
crime; a fine; a mul, Waller, 
2. A perſon obnoxious to puniſhment. Shake 
To FO'RFEIT. Us As from the 3 2 To 
loſe by ſome breach of condition ; to loſe by 
ſome. offence, Davies Boyle. 
penal ſeizure ; alienated by a crime, 8 
FORFEITABLE. a. [ from forfeit, ] Poſſ ed 
on 7 by breach of which ny thing 


ea "FOR 


FOR 


FORFEITURE, . [ forfaiture, — 
1. The act of forfeiting. 
2. The thing forfeited; a mul&; a fine. 


'To FORFE'ND. Vo a To prevent; 3 to forbid. 


Hanmer. 
FORGA'VE. The preterite of forgive. 
FORGE. /. [ forge, French. ] 
1. The place where iron is beaten into form. 
2. Any place where any thing is made or 


ſhaped. Hookers 
To FORGE. Us As [ orger, old French. ] 2 
1. To form by the hammer. Chapman. 


2. To make by any means. Shakeſpeare. 
+ To counterfeit ; to falſify, Shakefoear 

FORGER. . [from forge. 

1. One who makes or forms. 

2. One who counterfeits any thing. Weſt. 
FORGERY. /. * orge.] | 

1. The crime of falfification. Stepbens. 

2. Smith's work ; the act of the forge. Mil. 
'To FORGE' T. v. pl preter. forget; 3 part. For- 

gotten, or forgot, pony van, Foes 

1. To loſe memory of; to let go from the 
- remembrance. Atterbury. 

2. Not to attend; to neglect. Jaiab. 
FORGE'TFUL, a. [from forget. 

1. Not retaining the memory of. 

2. Caufing oblivion ; oblivious. Dryden. 

3+ Inattentive ; negligent ; neglectful; care- 

leſs. Hebrews, Prior. 


1. Oblivion; ceſſation to remember; loſs 

of memory. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Negligence ; neglect ; inattention. Hooker. 
FORGE'TTER. hb [from forget. ] 

1. One that forgets. 

2. A careleſs perſon. 


'To FORGIVE. v. a. pret. forgave; part. 


mr . Dronz iran, Saxon. ] 
o pardon; not to puniſh, Prior. 
* To pardon a crime. Iſaiab. 
3. To remit ; not to exact debt or penalty. 
FORGIVENESS. J. Lronzirenirre, . 


1. The act of forgiving. Danie 
2. Pardon of an offender, Pr. of Manaſſeb. 
3. Pardon of an offence. South, 


4. Tenderneſs ; willingneſs to pardon. Spratt. 
5. Remiſſion of a fine or penalty. 
FORGFVER. g. [from forgive. ] One who 
FORGOT. te. 
art. pa 0 orget. 
FORGO'TTEN. 5 [he f: ha of N 
To F Ht Ve 4. To haraſs; tear; tor- 


Spenſer. 
FORK. 1. fourcbe, French. ] 
1. An inftrument divided at the end into two 
or more points or pro Dryden. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed for the point,of an 
Arrow. Shakeſpeare. 
3» A point of a fork, Addiſon. 
To FORK. v. a. {from the noun.] To ſhoot 
into blades, as corn does out of the ground. 
FO RK ED. a. [from fork.] Opening into two 
or more parts, Shakeſpeare. 


TORREY, ad. [from forked. ] In a torked . 


FOR 


7o8KrDNESs. J. [from forked. ] The quz- 


lit wan into two parts. 
FORKH AD. [ fork and bead.] Point of 
OR arrow. Spenſer. 
FO RKV. @. | from fort.] Forked; poo 
opening into two parts, Pope 
FORLORE. 2. Deſerted ; forſaken. Fairfax. 
FORLO RN. a. 
1. Deſerted; deſtitute ; forſaken; wretched ; 
-helplefs. FIR n Fenton. 
2. Loſt; deſperate. penſer. 
3. Small; deſpicable. PRs oh 
FORLO'RN. . A loft, ſolitary, forſaken 
© man. 
Foxroxn Hype. The ſoldiers who are ſent firft 
to the attack, and are therefore doomed to 
periſh. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
FORLO RNNESS. ſ. Miſery; ſolitude. 
To FORLVY “E. v. 2. [ from for and lye. ] To 
lye acroſs. - Soyles 
FORM. /. [ forma, Latin.] 
1. The external appearance of any thing; 
repreſentation ; ſhape. Grew. 
2. Being, as modified by a particular ſhape. 
Dryden. 
3+ Particular model or modification” Addi. 
4+ Beauty; elegance of appearance. Tſaiab. 
5. Regularity ; method; order. Shakeſpeare. 
6. External appearance without the eſſential 
qualities; empty ſhow. _ 1 ts 
7. Ceremony; external rites, 3 on. 
8. Stated method; eſtabliſhed practice. 


Hookers 
9. A long ſeat. - Watts. 
10. A claſs; a rank of ſtudents, Prior, 
11. The ſeat or bed of a hare. Prior. 


12. Form is the eſſential, ſpecifical modifica- 


tion of the matter, ſo as to give it ſuch 2 a2 


peculiar manner of exiſtence. 
To FORM. v. 4. [ formo, Latin.] 
1. To make out of materials. Pope. 
2. To model to a particular ſhape, 
3. To modify; to ſcheme; to plan. 
Dryden. 
4. To * to combine in a particular 
manner. 
5 · To adjuſt; to ſettle, Decay of Pizty. 
6. To contrive; to join. Rawe. 
7. To model by education or inſtitution. - 
FO'RMAL. a. | formel, French; formalis, 
Latin. ] 


1. Ceremonious ; ſolemn ; preciſe z exact to 
affectation. Bacone 
2. Not ſudden j not extemporaneous. Hooker. 
3. Regular; methodical. Maller. 
4. External; having the appearance hut not 
the eſſence. Dryden. 
5. Depending upon eltabliſhment or cuſtom ; 
be did the formal exerciſes. 
6. Having the, power of making any thing 
what it is. Holder. Stilling fleet. 
7. Raining its power and eſſential (= > chord 
teriſtick. Shakeſpeare. 
FO'RMALIST. /. [ formalifte, French. ] One 
who prefers appearance to reality. «South. 
FORMA'LITY. /. { fermalite, French | 


1. Cere. 


i 


1 


To FO'RMALIZE. Vs d. [ formalizer, Fr.] 


FOR 

3. Ceremony ; eſtabliſhed mode of behaviour. 
| ; Atterbuty. 

2. Solemh order, habit, or dreſs. _ Swift. 

3. The quality by which any thing is what it 

is Stilling fleet. 


1. To model; to modify. Hooker. 
2. To affect formality. 
FO'RMALLY. ad. [from formal. 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules. Shakeſp. 
2. Ceremoniouſly ; ſtiffly; preciſely. Collier. 
3+ In open appearance. Hooker. 
4. Effentially 5 characteriſtically. Smalridge. 
FORMA'TION, - [ formation, French. ] g 
1. The act of forming er generating. 
2. The manner in which a thing is formed. 
FORMATIVE. 4s [ from mo, 3 Hav- 
ing the power of giving form; plaſtick. 


FO'RMER. ſ. {from form.] He that forma; 


maker; contriver ; planner. Ray. 
FO'RMER. a. heyy Fonma,. Saxon. ] 

1. Before another in time. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Mentioned before another. Pope. 
3. Paſt; as, this was the cuſtom in former 

times. N 
FO'RMERLY. ad. [from former. ] In times 


Pa! 5 Addi ſon. 
FO'RMIDABLE. a. | formidabilis, Latin. ] 


Terrible; dreadful; tremendous; terrifick. 


FORMIDABLENESS. /. [from formidable.] 


1. The quality of exciting terrour or dread. 

2. The thing caufing dread. Decay of Piety. 
FO'RMIDABLY. ad. [from formidable.) In 

a terrible manner. Dryden. 


FO'RMLESS. a. [from form.] Shapeleſs; * 


wanting regularity of form. Shakeſpeare. 
FO'RMULARY. /. [ formulaire, French.) A 
_ book containing ſtated and preſcribed models. 
FO'RMULE. ſ. [| formule, French; formula, 
Latin. ] A ſet or preſcribed model. 
To FO'RNICATE. v. n. [from fornix, Lat.] 
To commit lewdneſs. | Brown. 
FORNICA'TION. .. fornication, French. ] 
1. Concubinage, or commerce with an un- 
married woman. Graunt. 
2. In ſcripture, ſometimes idolatry. Ezekiel. 
FORNICA'TOR. ſ. [ fernicateur, French. ] 
One that has commerce with unmarried 
women. : Taylor. 


FORNICA'TRESS. ſ. A woman who without 


marriage cohabits with a man. Shakeſpeare. 
To FORSA'KE. v. a. preter. firſook ; part. 
pail. forſook or forſaken. [werſacken, Dutch. ] 
1. To leave in reſentment, or diſlike. Cotoley. 
2. To leave; to go away from. Dryden. 
3. To deſert; to fail. Rowe, 


FORSA KER. ſ. [from forſake.] Deſerter ; 


one that forſakes. Apocrypba. 
FORSOO'TH. ad. ponrobe, Saxon. ] 

1. In truth; certainly; very well. Hayward. 
2. A word of honour in addreſs to women. 
Toe FORSWE'AR. v. 4. pret. forſwore ; part. 

orſevorn. [ ronxrpz nian, Saxon. 
1. Tre hs = — oath. Shakeſpeare. 
2+ To deny upon oath. Shakeſpeare. 
3. With the reciprocal pronoun; as, to for- 
» 0 7 Y ; „ 


8 


ſwear himſelf; to be perjured; to ſwear 
falſely. Smith. 
To FORSWE'AR. v. #, To ſwear falſely ; to 
commit Jory- | Shakeſpeare. 
FORSWE'ARER. /. [from forſeear.] One 


: who is perjured. | 
FORT. by: [ fort, French. ] A fortified houſe ; 


a caſtle, WR ts enbam. 
FORTED. a. [from fort.] Furniſhed or 
_ guarded by forts, Shakeſpeare. 


FORTH. ad. Lyons, Saxon; whence urther 
and furtbeſt.] Ty 


1. Forward; onward in time. Spenſer, 
2. Forward in place or order. Whitgift. 
3. Abroad; out of doors. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Out away; beyond the boundary of any | 


ace. Spenſer, 

5. Out into publick view. Waller 
6. Thoroughly ; from beginning to end. 

7. To a certain degree. Hammond. 

8. On to the end. Memoir in Strype. 

FORTH. prep. Out of. Donne. 


FORTH COMING. a. [ forth and coming. ] 
Ready to appear; not abſconding. Shakeſp. 
FORTHI'SSUING. a. [ forth and iſſue] 
Coming out; coming forward from a covert. 
FORTHRIGHT. ad. ¶ forth and rigbt.] 
Straight forward; without flexions. Dryden. 


'FORTHWTTH. ad. | forth and witb.] Im- 


mediately. ; without delay; at once; ſtraight. 
Davies. 


FO'RTIETH. As [from forty.] The fourth 


renth. Donne. 
FO'R TIFIABLE. a. [from fortify.] What 
may be fortified, 
FORTIFICA*TION. .. [ fortification, Fr.] 
1. The ſcience of military architeQure. . 
E * A place built for ſtrength. Sidney. 
TIFIER. ſ. | from fertify. 
I. One who Sh ks P Ae 
2. One who ſupports or ſecures. Sidney. 
To FORT IF V. v. a. | fortifier, French. ] 
1. To ſtrengthen againſt attacks by walls or 
worles. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To confirm ; to encourage. Sidney. 
3. To fix; to eftabliſh in reſolution. Locke» 
FOR TILA'GE. /. [from fort.] A little fort. 
FO'RTIN. /. N A little fort. Shak. 
FO'RTITUD . þ+ [ fortitudd, Latin. ] 
1. Courage ; bravery. Milton. 
2. Strength ; force. Shakeſpeare. 
FO'RTLET. /. [from fort.] A little fort. 
FO'RTNIGHT. . [contrafted from fourteen 
night, peophe t yne nizu, Saxon. | The 
ace of two weeks. Bacon. 
FORTRESS. ſ. | fortereſſe, Fr.] A ſtrong 
hold; a fortified — * 7 Locke 
FORTU'ITOUS. a. | fortuit, Fr. fortuitus, 
Latin. ] Accidental ; caſual. Ray. 
FORT UCTTOU SLV. ad. [from fortuitous. ] 
Accidentally ; caſually; by chance. Rogers- 
FORTU'ITOUSNESS. /. [from fortwitous. ] 
Accident; chance. 
FORTUNATE. As [ fortunatus, Lat.] 1 


happy; ſucceſsful. | ryden. 


FO'RTUNATELY. ad. [from fortunate. ] 
Happily ; 
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FOS 
Mappily ; ſucceſsfully, Prior 
FORTUNATENESS, ſ. [from fortundte.] 
Happineſs ; good luck; ſucceſs, Sidney. 
FO'RTUNE. /. | Fortuna, Latin. ] 
1. The power ſuppoſed to diftribute the lots 
of life according to her own humour. Shak: ſp. 
2. The good or ill that befalls man. Benticy. 
3. The chance of life; means of living. 
4. Event; ſucceſs good or bad. Temple. 
5. Eſtate; poſſeſſions. Shakeſpeare. 
6. The portion of a man or woman. Orway. 
7. Futurity ; future events. Cooley. 
To FORTUNE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
befal; to fall out; to happen; to come caſu- 
ally to paſs. Knolles. 
FO'RTUNED. a. Supplied by fortune. Shakeſ. 
FO'R TUNEBOOK. . | fortune and book.] A 
book conſulted to know fortune. Craſba cu. 
FORTUNEHUN TER. /. [ fortune and hunt. ] 
A man whoſe employment is to enquire after 
women with great portions, to enrich himſelf 
by marrying them. Spectator. 
To FORTUNETELL. v. n. | fortune and tell.] 
1. To pretend to the power of revealing futu- 


rity. n Walton. | 


2. To reveal futurity. Cleaweland. 
FO'RTUNETELLER. .. ¶ fortune and teller. ] 
One who cheats people by pretending to the 
knowledge of futurity. Duppa. 
FO'RTY. a. [ye ope nxig, Saxon. ] Four times 
ten. - 


FORUM. ſ. [Latin.] Any publick place. 


To FORWA'NDER. v. 4. | for and wander. ] 
To wander wildly. Spenſer. 
FORWARD. ad. [ ponpe and, Sax. ] Toward 
a part or place before; onward; progreſſively. 


3 Hcoker. 
FORWARD. a. [from the adverb.] 

1. Warm; earneſt. Galatians. 

2+ Ardent ; eager; hot; violent. Prior. 


3+ Ready; confident ; preſumptuous. 

4+ Not reſerved ; not over modeſt. Sbaleſp. 
5. Premature ; early ripe, Shakeſpeare. 
6. Quick; ready; haſty. Locke. 
7. Antecedent; anteriour; oppoſed to poſte- 
riour. | Shakeſpeares 
8. Not behindhand; not inferiour. Shakeſp. 


To FORWARD. v. a. from the adverb. ] 


1. To haſten; to quicken; to accelerate, 
2. To patronize; to advance. 
FO'RWARDER. ſ. [from forward.] He who 
promotes any thing. 
FO'RWARDLY. ad. [from the adjective.] 
Fagerly ; haſtily. + Atterbury. 
FO'RWARDNESS. /. [from forward. 
1. Eagerneſs; ardour ; readineſs to act. 
2. Quickneſs; readineſs. Motten. 
3. Earlineſs; early ripeneſs. 
4. Confidence; aſſurance; want of modeſty, 
FORWARDS. ad. Straight before; progreſ- 
ſively. Arbutbnot. 


FOSSE. ſ. | foſſa, Latin. ] A ditch; a moat. 
FOSSEWAV. ſ. [ fofſe and way.] One of the 


great Roman roads through England, ſo called 
from the ditches on each fide. 


| FOSSIL. a. [ f:filis, Latin-] That which is Fd. 


Oo U 


dug out of the earth. Moodæbard. 
FOSSIL. ſ. Many bodies, becauſe we diſcover 
them by digging into the bowels of the earth, 


are called foſſils. Leckee © 


To FO'STER. v. a. por dan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To nurſe; to feed, to ſupport. Clcaveland. 
2. To pamper; to encourages Sidney. 
3. To cheriſh; to forward. Them/ons 

FO'STERAGE. /. ¶ from fofter.] The office of 
nurſing. Raleigb. 

FOSTER BROTHER. ſ. [orten bnoden, 
Saxon. ] One bred at the ſame pap. 

FOSTERCH TLD. ſ. [popcen cibd, Saxon. ] A 
child nurſed by a woman not the mother, or 
bred by a man not the father, Davies. 


 FOSTERDA'M. /. [ foſter and dam.] A nurſe; 
t 


one that performs the office of a mother. Dr. 
FOSTEREA'RTH. /. Leer and earth. ] Earth 
by which the plant is nouriſhed, though it did 
not grow firſt in it, Phillips. 
FO'STERER. /. [from faſter.] A nurſe; one 
who gives food in the place of a parent. 
FOSTERFA'THER. ſ. [ropten pade n, Sax. ] 
One who gives food in the place of the father. 
FOSTERM OTHER. /. [er and motber. ] 
A nurſe. N | 
FOSTERSON. . [Her and ſon.] One fed 
and educated, though not the fon by nature. 
FOUG A'DE. f. [ French. ] In the art of war, a 
ſort of little mine in the manner of a well, dug 
under ſome work or fortification. Die. 
FOUGHT. The preterite and participle of figbt. 
FO'UGHTEN. The paſſive participle of fight. 
FOUL. a, | pul, Saxon. ] 
1. Not clean; filthy; dirty; miry. Tillot/one 
2. Impure; polluted; full of filth. Tillotſon. 
3. Wicked; deteſtable; abominable. 


4. Not lawful. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Hateful ; ugly; loathſome. Bacon. 
6. Diſgraceful; ſhameful. Milton. 


7. Coarſe; groſs. Felton. 
8. Full of groſs humours ; wanting purgation. 
Shakeſpeares 
9. Not bright; not ſerene. Dryden. 
10. Wich rough force; with unſeaſonable 
violence, Clarendon. 
11. [Among ſeamen. ] Entangled : as, a rope 

is foul of the anchor. 
To FOUL: v. as [fulan, Saxon. ] Todaub; to 
bemire; to make filthy. Evelyn. 
FOULFA'CED. a. | foul and faced.] Having 
an ugly or hateful viſage. Shakeſpeare. 
FO'ULLY. ad. | from foul. ] Filthily ; naſtily ; 
odiouſly. Hayward. 
FOULMO'UTHED. 2. [ foul and mouth, ] Scur- 
rilous ; habituated to the uſe of opprobrious 
terms, Addiſon. 

FO'ULNESS. /. [from foul.] | 
1. The quality of being foul; filthineſs; naſ- 
tineſs . Wilkins „ 
2. Pollution; impurity. Bacon. 
3. Hatefulneſs; atrociouſneſss Ben Fonſon. 
4+ Uglineſs ; deformity. Dryden. 
5. Diſhonefty ; want of candour. Hammond. 
FOUND. The preterite and participle paſſive of 
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Jo FOUND. V. « | fundare, Latin. ] 
1. To lay the of any — | | 
2. To build; to raiſe, Davies. 
3. To eſtabliſh; to erect. Milton. 
- 4+ To give birth or original to ; as, he found- 
ad an art. 
56. To raiſe upon as on a principle or maxim. 
- 6. To fix firm. Shakeſpeare. 
To FOUND. Vs As [ fundere, Latin. ] To form 
by melting and ponring into moulds ; to caſt. 
F OUNDA'TION. fe [ fondation, French. ] 
1. The baſis or lower parts of an edifice. _ 
2. The act of fixing the baſis, Tickell. 
3. The principles or grounds on which any 
notion is raiſed, Tillotſon, 
4. Original; riſe. Hooker. 
5. A revenue ſettled and eſtabliſhed for any 
purpoſe; particularly charity. Swift. 
6. Eſtabliſhment; ſettlement. 
FO UNDER. /. [from 3 
1. A builder; one who raiſes an edifice. 
- 2+ One who eftabliſhes a revenue for any pur- 
pole. Bentley. 
3. One from whom any thing has its original 
or beginning. Roſcommon. 
4. A caſter; one who forms figures by caſting 
melted matter into moulds, Grew. 
To FO'UNDER. v. a. | fondre, French.] To 
cauſe ſuch a ſoreneſs and tenderneſs in a horſe's 
foot, that he is unable to ſet it to the ground. 


Dorſet. 
To FO'UNDER. Vs ihe © 
1. To fink to the bottom. Raleigh. 
2. To fail; to miſearry. Shakeſpeare. 


FO'UNDRY. A place where figures are 
formed of melted metal; a caſting houſe. 
FO'UNDLING. /. [from Found or And. A 


child expoſed to chance; a child fouad with- 
Sidney, ' 


 _ out any parent or owner. 
FO'UNDRESS. 4. [from founder. ] 
1. A woman that founds, build, eſtabliſhes, 
or begins any thing. 
2. N 


revenues. * 
FOUNT. 1 Latin entaine, 
8 UTA. 17 ME | ; 
1. A well; a ſpri Ag | Milton. 
2. A ſmall bak of ſpringing water. 
3. A jet; a ſpout of water. 
4. The head or firſt ſpring of a river. 
5, Original; firſt principle; firſt cauſe. 
FO'UNTAINLESS. 4s [from fountain. ] Hav⸗ 
ing no fountain. 


10 UNTFUL. „ [fount and l. rail of 


ſprings. Cbapman. 


Bacon. 


To FOUPE. v. 4. To drive with ſudden im- 


petuoſity. Camden. 
FOUR. [ n, Saxon, ] Twice two. 
FOUR BE. ſ. [ French.] A cheat; a tricking 
fellow. Denham. 
FOURFO'LD, 4. [four and fad.] Four times 
told. Samuel, 


FOURFO'OTED. a. [ four . 1. 


dtruped. 
FOURSCO RE. 2. Rur and fore] 
1+ Four ũmes twenty; eighty. 


FOURTH. 2. [from 


* ent. 


FRA CT IO. 
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FRA | 
2. CT is uſed elipticatly for fourſcere — 
FOURSQUA'RE. a. L four and ſuare. ] Qæa- 


drangular. aleigb. 
FOUR TE'EN. 2. [reopepryn, Saxon. ] Four 


and ten. | 
FOURTE'ENTH. 2. [from fourteen.] The 
© ordinal of fourteen ; the fourth after the tenth, 
aur. ] The ordinal of 
four; the firſt after the ah 
FO'URTHLY. ad. (om fourth. ] In the fourth 
place. | . 
ning upon twice two wheels. P 
FO'UTRA. ſ. [from foutra, N A 1 
a ſcoff. Shakeſpeare. 
FOWL. J. [pugel, puhl, Saxon.]J A winged 
animal; a bird. Bacon. 
To FOWL. v. . To kill birds for food or game. 
FO'WLER. f. [from fox/.] A ſportſman who 
purſues birds, Phillips. Pipe. 
FO'WLINGPIECE. .. [fowl and piece.] A 
gun for birds. Mortimer» 
FOX. J. [pox, Saxon. ] 
1. A wild animal of the canine kind, remark. 
able for his cunning, living in holes, and prey- 
ing upon fowls or ſmall animals. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A knave or cunning fellow, 
FO'XCASE. /. [rs caſe.] A fox's ſkin. 
ar and chaſe. ] The purſuit 
of the fox with Baade Pope. 
FO'XEVIL. J. [ fox and evil.) A kind of di- 
eaſe in which the hair ſheds. 
FO'XFISH. A kind of fiſh, | 
FO'XGLO if A plant. Miller - 
FO'XHUNTER. . i fox and bunter,] A man 
whoſe chief ambition is to ſhew his bravery in 
hunting foxes, Spectator. 
FO'XSHIP. Ph [from fox. ]. The cbarafter or 
ualities of a fox; cunning. Shakeſpeare. 
FO'XTRAP. /. [ fox and trap. A gin or ſnare 
to catch foxes. Tatler. 


FO. bi, Fr.] Faith allegiance. 8 . 
Te F Kad. 5 5 ; þ 


ractus, n 
nge. 2 — 
. [ frattion, French. ] 
of breaking; the ſtate of being 
broken. Burnet. 
2+ A broken part of an integral. Brown. 
FRACTIONAL. a. [from frafien. ] Belong- 
ing to a, broken number. Cocker. 


to violate; to i 


1. The 


FRA'CTURE. /. [ frafura, Latin.] | 


1. Breach; ſeparation of continuous N 
2. The ſeparation of the continuity of a bone 


in living bodies. * 2 N 
To FRA'CTURE, v. 4. [from the 2 
break a bone. 


FRA GILE. e 1, Latin. ] N 

4 Brittle ; eaſily ſnapped or © FW Denb. 
» Weak; uncertain ; eaſily | 

FRAGILITY. ſ. [from fragile. ] 


1. Brittleneſs; eafineſs to be broken. Bacon 
2. Weakneſs ; 3 uncertainty,  Knolless- 
3+ Frailty ; liableneſs to fault. Is ottons 

F RA'GMENT. . Fragmentum, Latin Latin. ] A part 
broken from e whole ; u im piece. 
Neutron. 
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| FRA'GMENTARY, a. [from ages. 


Compoſed of fragments. onne. 


 FRA'GOR, ſ. [Latin.] A noiſe; a. creak; a 
” ſh F 


Sandys 2 


Cra . 
FRA'GRANCE. 7 þ [ fragrantia, Latin. ] 
FRA'GRANCY, } weetneſs of ſmell ; pleai- 
ing ſcent. Garth. 
FRA'GRANT, 4 | fragrans, Latin. ] Odo- 
rous; ſweet of ſmell. Prior. 
FRA'GRANTLY. ad. [ from fragrant. } With 
ſweet ſcent. | | Mort imer. 


FRAIL. /. 


1. A baſket made of ruſhes. 
2+ A ruſh for weaving baſkets, 


_ FRAIL. a. [ fragilis, Latin, ] 


1. Weak; eaſily decaying ; ſubje& to caſu- 
alties. Rogers. 
2. Weak of reſolution; liable to errour or ſe- 
duction. f | Tayler. 
FRAILLNESS. /.. [from frai/.] Weakneſs ; in- 
ſtability. N. orris. 
FRATLT V. /. [from frail.] 
1. Weakneſs of reſolution; inſtability of 
mind. | Milton. 
2. Fault proceeding from weakneſs ; fin of 


infirmity. 


| Dryden, 
FRAICHEUR, . [French. ] Freſhneſs ; cool- 


- neſs, Dryden, 

FRAISE. f. [French.] A pancake with bacon 
in it. | | 

To FRAME. V. a. 

1. To form or fabricate hy orderly conſtruc- 


tion and union of various parts. Spenſer. 
2. To fit one to another. Abbot. 
3. To make; to compoſe. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To regulate ; to adjuit. Tillotſon. 


5+ To form to any rule or method. Glanville, 
6. To contrive ; ro plan. 
7. To ſettle; to ſcheme out. 
8. To invent ; to fabricate. 
FRAME. 90 from the verb. ] 
1. A fabrick; any thing conſtructed of va- 
nous parts or members. Dryden. Tillotſon. 
2. Any thing made ſo as to incloſe or admit 
ſomething elſe. Newton, 
3+ Order; regularity ; adjuſted ſeries or diſ- 
poſition. Ge Swift, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Baron, 


4+ Scheme; order. Claren on. 
5. Contrivance; projection. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Mechanical conſtruction. | 

7. Shape; form; proportion. Hudibras. 


FRA'MER. /. [from frame; xnemman, Sax. ] 
Maker; former; contriver ; (chemer. 
FRA'MPOLD. a. Peeviſh ; boiſterous; 2 
1 Hac tet. 

FRA'NCHISE. /. [ franchiſe, French. ] 

I, Exemption from any onerous duty. 
2. Privilege; immunity; right granted. 

3+ Diftrit ; extent of juriſdiction. Spenſer, 
To FRA'NCHISE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
| enfranchiſe ; to make free. Shakeſpeare. 
FRANGIBLE. 4. [ frango, Latin. ] Fragile; 
brittle ; eafily broken. Boyle. 
FRA'NION. /. A paramour; a boon compa- 
e ; Spenſer. 
FRANK. 4. [ franc, French. ] Ti 


FRA 


1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. 


2. Olen; ingenuous; ſincete; not reſerv- 


ed. 
3. Without conditions; without payment. 
4. Not reſtrained; licentious. Spenſer. 
FRANK. /. [ from the adjective.] 
1. A place to feed hogs in; a ſty. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A letter which pays no poſtage. - ope. 
3. A French coin. ' 
To FRANK. v. a. ¶ from the 2 
1. To ſhut up in a frank or ity. Shakeſpeare 
2. To feed high; to fat; to cram. Ainſworth. 
3. [From the adjective.] To exempt letters 
from poſtage, Swift. 
FRA'NKINCENSE. ſ. [ant and incenſe. } 
Frankincenſe is a dry reſinous ſubſtance in 
pieces or drops, of a pale yellowiſh white co- 
lour; a ſtrong ſmell, but not diſagreeable, 
and a bitter, acrid, and refinous taſte, It is 
very inflammable. Brerewo:d, 
FRANKLIN. ſ. [from frank.] A fteward ; 
a bailiff of land. Spenſer. 
FRANKLY. ad. [from frank. ] 
1. Liberally; freely; kindly ; readily. Bacon. 
2. Without conſtraint ; without reſerve, 
FRA'NKNESS. /. [from frank. ] 
1. Plainneſs of ſpeech ; openneſs; ingenu- 
ouſneſs. Clarendon. 
2. Liberality; bounteouſneſs. 
3. Freedom from reſerve. Sidney, 
FRANKPLE'DGE. /. | franciplegium, Lacin. 
A pledge or ſurety for treemen. Couvel, 
FRA'NTICK. a. [ $;wil.z*c, Greek. ] 


1. Mad; deprived of underſtanding by violent 


madneſs ; outrageouſly and turbulently mad. 
Spenſer. 
2. Tranſported by violence of paſſion. 

FRA'NTICKLY. ad. [from frantick.] Mad- 
ly; outrageouſly, Sbateſpeare. 

FRA'NTICKNESS. /. {from frantick,] Mad - 
neſs; fury of paſſion. 

FRATERNAL. a. [ fraternel, French. ] Bro- 
therly; pertaining to brothers; becoming 
brothers. | Hammond. 

FRATERNALLY. ad. [from fraternal.) In 
a brotherly manner. . 

FRATERNITY, /. [ fraternite, French. ] 

1. The ſtate or quality of a brother, 
2. Body of men united; corporation ; ſo- 


ciety. L"Eftrange. 


3. Men of the ſame claſs or character. 
FRA'TRICIDE. /. [ fratricide, Freneh.] The 
murder of a brother. Ved 
FRAUD. /. [ fraus, Latin, ] Deceit ; cheat 

trick; artifice. fa Dryden. 

FRA'UDFUL. a.' [fraud and full.) Trea- 

- cherous ; artful; trickiſh. 

FRA'UDFULLY. ad. [from fraudful. | De- 
ceitfully ; artfully, Ne 


Shakeſpeare. 


FRA/UDULENCE. ; J. | fraudulentia, Lat. 


FRA'UDULENCY., 
iſnneſs; proneneſs to artifice. 
FRA'UDULENT. a. | frauduleux, French; 

fraudulentus, Latin. ] 
1. Full of artifice; trickiſh; fubtle ; de- 
ceitful. Milton. 
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. Performed by artificez deceitful; trea- 
cherous. > Milton. 
FRA'UDULENTLY. ad. [ from fraudulent.] 
By fraud; by deceit ; by artifice; deceitfully ; 
treacherouſly. Taylor, 
FRAUGHT. particip. paſſe from Fraigbt, 
now written freight. ] » _ 
1. Laden; charged. 
2. Filled; ſtored; thronged. penſer. 
FRAUGHT. /. A freight; a cargo. Dryden. 
To FRAUGHT. v. a. To load; to crowd. 
FRAUGH TAGE. /. [from fraught.) Lad - 
. Ing ; cargo. Shakeſpeare. 
FRAY. ſ. ¶ Fayer, to fright, French 


1. A broil; a battle; a fight. I ax. 
2. A duel; a combat. Denbam. 
To FRAY. v. 4. [effrayer, Fiench.] 
1. To fright ; to terrify. Bacon. 
2. Torub. 


FREAK. /. [pnzc, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſudden and cauſeleſs change of place, 
2. A ſudden fancy; a humour; a Wwhim; a 
capricious prank. Spectator. Swift, 
To FREAK. v. a. To variegate. Thomſon. 
FREAKISH. 4. [from freak. ] Capricious; 
humourſome. . L'Eftrange. 
FRE'AKISHLY. ad. [from freakiſh.] Capri- 
ciouſly ; humourſomely. 
FREAKISHNESS. /. [from freakiſh.] Capri- 
ciouſneſs; humourſomeneſs ; whimſicalneſs, 


| To FREAM. Us Ne [ fremere, Latin. ] To. 


growl, Bailey. 
FRE'CKLE. 1 * 

1. A ſpot raifed in the ſkin by the ſun. 

2+ Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration. Evelyn. 
FRE'CKLED. a. [from freckle.) Spotted; 

maculated. Drayton. 
FRE'CEKLY. as [from freckle.] Full of 

freckles. a 
FRED. The ſame with peace. So Frederick 


is powerful, or wealthy in peace. Gibſon. 
FREE. 4. [Fneah, Saxon. ] 

1. At liberty; not enſlaved. Prior. 
2. Uncompelled; unreſtrained. Soutb. 


3+ Not bound by fate; not neceſſitated. 


4. Permitted ; allowed. Shakeſpeare, 
' 5. Licentious ; unreſtrained, - Temple. 

6, Open; ingenuous. Otway, 
7+ Acquainted; converſing without reſerve. 

8. Liberal; not parſimonious. Pope. 


9. Frank; not gained by importunity; not 


purchaſed. Bacon. 
10. Clear from diſtreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
11. Guiltleſs; innocent. Shakeſpeare, 
12. Exempt; clear. | Denham. . 


13. Inveſted with franchiſes ; poſſeſſing any 

thing without vaſſalage, * Dryden, 
14. Without expence ; as a free ſchool. 

To FREE. v. a. * 

1. To be at liberty; to reſcue from ſlavery; 

to manumit; to looſe Pope. 

2. To rid from; to clear from any thing ill. 

| Clarendon, 

3. To clear from impediments or obſtruc- 


. 


tions. Dryden. 
4+ To baniſh; to ſend away; to rid. Shak. 


Shake peare. 


7 . * E. Y 
FRE 
B. To exempt. 
To unlock; to open» ; Dryden. 
FREEBO'OTER. ſ. | free and booty. ] A robs 
ber; a plunderer, arendon 
FREEBO'OTING. . Robbery 3 plunder. 
FRE EBORN. /. Inheriting liberty. Dryden. 
FREECHA PEL. /. [ free and chapel. ] A 
chapel of the king's foundation, and by him 
_ exempted from the juriſdiction of the ordi- 
nary, The king may alſo licenſe a ſubject 
to found ſuch a chapel. Coxvel. 
FREECOST. ſ. [ free and ca.] Without ex- 
pence. 
FREEDMAN. . A ſlave manumitted. 
FREEDOM. ſ. [from free.] 
I. Liberty; exemption from ſervitude; in- 
dependence. Dryden. 
2. Privilege; franchiſes ; immunities. Shak. 
3. Exemption from fate, neceſſity, or pre- 
_ determination. | South. 
4. Unreſtraint. Maccabees. 
5. The ſtate of being without any particular 
inconvenience. 
6 Eaſe or facility in doing or ſhowing any 
thing. 
FREEFO'OTED. a. [ Free and for] Not re- 
ſtrained in the march. Shakeſpeare. 
FREEHE'ARTED. a. [| fre? and beart.] Li- 
beral ; unreſtrained. Daviez. 
FREEHO'LD. ſ. | free and bold.) That land 
or tenement which a man holdeth in fee, fee- 
tail, or for term of life. Freehold in deed is 
the real poſſeſſion of lands or tenements in 
fee, fee-tail, or for life. Freehold is ſome- 
times taken in oppoſition to villenage. Coel. 
FRE HOLDER. 5. [from freebold.] One 
who has a freehold. Davies. 
FRE ELV. ad. [| from free] . 
- At liberty; without vaſſalage; without 
avery. 
2. Without reſtraint ; laviſhly. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Without ſcruple ; without reſerve. 


* 


4. Without impediment. Aſcbam. 
5. Without neceſſity; without predetermi- 
nation. Rogers. 
6. Frankly ; liberally. South. 
7. Spontaneouſly ; of his own accord. 
FREEMAN. /. | free and man. 

1. One not a ſlave; not a vaſſal. Locke. 
2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or 
immunities, Dryden. 


FREEMINDED. a. [ free and mind.] Un- 
conſtrained z without load of care. Bacon. 
FRE'ENESS. /. [from free.] 
1. The ſtate or quality of being free. 
2. Openneſs; unreſervedneſs ; ingenuouſneſsz 
candour. . Dryden. 
3. Generoſity; liberality. Spratt. 
FREESCHO'OL. , [ free and ſchool. A tchool 
in which learning is given without pay. Dav. 


FREESPO'KEN. a. [ fre and ſpoken. ] Acts - 
d 


cuſtomed to ſpeak without reſerve, Bacon. 
FRE E STONE. ſ. [ee and ſtone.] Stone 
commonly uſed in building: ſo called becauſe 

it may be cut in any direction, having no 
grain. Addi * 
F — 


Romans, 


- 


_— a a — 
3 *. * mY 1 
; E | 


YREETHINKER. ,. [ free and think.] A 


© libertine ; a contemner of religion. iſon. 
FREEWILL. /. I fre and vill. ] ; 

1. The power of directing our own actions 

without conſtraint by neceflity or fate. 

2, Voluntarineſs ; ſpontaneity. Ezra. 
FREEWO MAN., ſ. [free and wwoman.] A 
woman not enſlaved. Maccabees. 
To FREEZE. v. 1. preter. froze. ¶ vrigſen, 

Dutch. 
1. To de congealed with cold. Locke. 

2. To be of that degree of cold by which 

water is congealed, Dryden. 
To FREEZE. Vs As pret. froze; part. froxen 

or froze. ; | 

1. To congeal with cold. 

2. To kill by cold. Shakeſpeare. 
3+ To chill by the loſs of power or motion. 
To FREIGHT. v. 4. pret. freighted ; part. 

fraught, freighted. ¶ fretter, French. ] 

1. To load a ſhip or veſſel of carriage with 

goads for tranſportation. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To load as the burthen; to be the thing 

with which a veſſel is freighted. Shakeſpeare. 
FREIGHT. /. , 

I. Any thing with which a ſhip is loaded. 

2. The money due for tranſportation of 


goods. | 
FREIGHTER. . [| fretteur, Fr.] He who 


freights a veſſel. 
FREN. 1. A ſtranger. Spenſer, 
FRENCH Chalk. ſ. An indurated clay, ex- 
tremely denſe, of a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, 
and ſoft to the touch. Hill, 
To FRE'NCHIFY. v. a. [from French.] To 
infe& with the manners of France; to make 
a coxcomb. Camden. 
FRE'NETICK. @. [qgi1:Tixig, Gr.] Mad; 
diſtracted, | Daniel. 
FRENZY. /. [pevviT:c, Gr.] Madneſs ; diſ- 
traction of mind; alienation of underſtand- 
ing. Bentley. 
FRE'QUENCE. ſ. | frequence, Fr.] Crowd; 
concourſe; aſſembly. Milton. 
FRE'QUENCY. ſ. [ frequentia, Latin.] 
1. Common occurrence; the condition of 
being often ſeen or done. Atterburys 
2. Concourſe ; full aſſembly. Ben Jonſon. 
FRE'QUENT.. a. [ frequent, French. ] 
1. Often done; often ſeen; often occur- 
ring. | 
2. Uſed often to praQtiſe any thing. Swift. 
3. Full of concourſe. Milton, 
To FREQUE'NT. . 4. F frequento, Latin. ] 
To viſit often; ta be much in any place. 
FREQUE'NTABLE. a. from frequent. ] Con- 
verſible ; acceſſible. idney. 
FREQUE'NTATIVE. 42. [ frequentativus, 
Latin, ] A grammatical term applied to verbs 
ſignifying the frequent repetition of an 
action. 
FREQUE'NTER. ſ. [from freguent.] One 
who often reſorts to any place. Swift. 
FRE'QUENTLY. ad. | frequenter, Latin. ] 


Often; commonly; not rarely. Swift. 
FRE SCO. ſ. [Italian.] | 
1. Coolneſs; ſhade; duſkineſs. Prior. 


* 


FRI 


2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but 
in duſk, | Pape. 
FRESH. a. [ynerc, Saxon. ] 


1. Cool; not vapid with heat. Prior. 
2. Not kalt. | | Abbot, 
3. New; not impaired by time. Milton. 


4. In a ſtate like that of recentneſs. Denbam. 


5˙ Recent; newly come. D 
6. Repaired from any loſs or diminution. 
7. New to any work ; unfatigued. 


8. Florid ; vigorous; cheerful ; unfaded ; 


unimpaired. Bacegs 
9. Healthy in countenance ; ruddy. Harvey. 
10. Briſk ; ſtrong ; vigorous. Holder. 
11. Faſting : oppoſed to eating or drinking. 
12. Sweet: oppoſed to ſtale or ſtinking. 
FRESH. /. Water not falt. . Shakeſpeare. 
To FRE'SHEN. Vs As [ from freſh. ] To make 
freſh. | 
To FRE'SHEN. v. n. To grow freſh. Pope. 
FRE'SHET. /. [from freſb.] A pool of freth 
water. Milton. 
FRE'SHLY. ad. [from freſp.] 
Is Coolly. a 
2. Newly; in the former ſtate renewed, 
3. With a healthy look ; ruddily. Shakeſp. 
FRE/SHNESS,. /. E 1 
1. Newneſs; vigour; ſpirit: the contrary to 
vapidneſs. | Bacon, 
2. Freedom! from diminution by time; not 


ſtaleneſs; not decay. South, 
3. Freedom from fatigue ; newneſs of 
ſtrength. Hayward. 
4+ Coolneſs. Addiſon. 


5. Ruddineſs; colour of health. Granville. 
6. Freedom from ſaltneſs. 

FRET. J. [ fretum, Latin. ] 
1. A trith, or ſtrait of the ſea, Brown. 
2. An agitation of liquors by fermentation, 
or other cauſe. Derbam. 
3. That ſtop of the muſical inſtrument which 
cauſe; or regulates the vibrations of the ſtring. 


Milton. 


4. Work riſing in protuberance. Spe&atsr. 
5. Agitation of the mind; commotion of 


the temper ; paſſion. Herbert. 
To FRET. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To rub againſt any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To wear away by rubbing. Newtcne 
3+ To hurt by attrition. Milton. 
4. To corrode; to eat away. Haktewilh 
5. To form into raifed work. Milton. 
6. To variegate; to diverſify. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To make angry; to vex. Ezekiel. 


To FRET. Us Ihe g 9 
1. To be in commotion; to be agitated. 
2. To be worn away; to be corroded, Peach. 
3. To make way by attrition. Moxcn. 
4. Tobe angry ; to be peeviſſi. . 
FRE'TFUL. a. [from fret.] Angry; peeviſh. 
FRE'TFULLY. ad. | from 3 — 


FRE'TFULNESS. ſ. [from fretful.] Paſſion; 
peeviſhneſs, 


FRE'TTY. a. [from fret.] Adorned with 

* raiſed work. 8 4 | 

 FRIABILITY, y. [from friable.] Capacity of 
being reduced to powder. Locke, 


FRY. 


' * 


; Tbomſon. | 


RIVABLE. | 4. [ friable, Freach.] Eafily FRIBZE« 2 f. Tin archi 3 
hath 99 . — Bacon. FREE 5 Aer A 12 


FRI AR. ſ. [ Frere, French. ] A religious; a architrave from the cornice ; of which there 

brother of ſome regular order. - Swift, are as, many kinds as there are orders of 

FRYARLIKE. a. [from friar.] Monaftick; columns, . 
-unſkjlied in the world. Knolles. FRUEZED. a. [from frieze.] Shagged or 

FRTARLV. ad. [ friar and like.] Like a friar, napped with frieze. n 2 

- a man untaught in life. Bacon. FRIEZELIKE. a. [ frieze. and like.] Re- 

FRTARSCO WIL. /. [ friar and cool.] A ſembling a friezge. diſon. 

plant. FRTGAT. . [ frigate, French.] 

FRTARV. . [from friar.] A monaſtery or 1. A ſmall ſhip. Raleigh, 
convent of friars. : 2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water. Spenſer, 

FRIYARY. as Like a friar. Camden. FRIGEFA'CTION, þ [_ frigus and facio, 


Je FRI'BBLE. v. a. To trifle. MHudibras, Latin.] The act of making cold. 
: ORR. [from the verb. ] A trifler. To FRIGHT, v. a. [xmxhbran, Saxon. To 


FRICASSE'E. ſ. [French.] A diſh made by terrify; to diſturb with fear. Dryden, 
cutting chickens or other ſmall things in FRIGHT, /. [from the verb.] A ſudden ter- 
pieces, and dreſſing them with ſtrong ſauce, rour. Dryden. 
EFRICA'TION. . [| fricatio, Latin.] The + with dread, | Prior, 
act of rubbing one thing againſt another. Bacon. FRI'GHTFUL, a. [from fright.] Terrible; 
FRI'CTION. /. [ Vrictio, Latin. ] dreadful z full of terrour. Shakeſpeare. 
1. The act of rubbing two bodies together, FRUGHTFULLY. ad. [ from frighefu!. ] 
| | : Newton, Dreadfully ; horribly, Burnet, 
2+ The reſiſtance in machines cauſed by the FRI'GHTFULNESS. /. [from frigtbful.] The 
motion of one body upon another. power of impreſſing terrour. 
3+ Medical rubbing with the fleſhbruſh or FRIGID, a. [| frigidus, Latin,] 
' cloths, Bacon. 1. Cold; wanting warmth. Cheyne, 


FRIDAY. /. [rnize dæz, Saxon. ] The fixth 2. Wanting warmth of affection. 

day of the week, ſo named of Freya, a Saxon 3« Impotent; having no warmth of body. 
deity. 3 4. Dull; without fire of fancy. Sift, 

FRIEND. /. [wriexd, Dut. preond, Saxon. FRIGTDITY. /. [ frigiditas, Latin. ] i 
1. One joined to another in mutual benevo- 1. Coldneſs ; want of warmth. 
lence and intimacy ; more than acquaintance. 2. Dulneſs ; want of intellectual fire. 


; Dryden. 3. Want of vital warmth. Glanville, 
2. One without hoſtile intentions; not an 4. Coldneſs of affection. 
enemy. N Shakeſpeare, FRTGIDLV. ad. — frigid.] Coldly; 
+ 3» One reconciled to another. Shakeſpeare. dully; without affection. 


4.᷑. An attendant, or companion. , Dryden. FRI OIDNESS. /. from Frigid.] Coldneſs; 


8. Favourer ; one propitious. Peacham. dullneſs; want of affection. a 
A familiar oompellation. Mattbero-. FRIGORT FICK. a. [ frigorificus, frigus and 
To FRIEND. v. a. To favour; to befriend. facio, Lat.] Cauſing cold. Quincy. 
| Shakeſpeare, To FRILL. v. n. | frilleux, Fr.] To quake or 
FRIENDLESS. a. [from friend. ſhiver with cold. Uſed of a hawk ; as, the 
1. Wanting friends; wanting ſupport; deſti- hawk frills. Di8. 
' tute; forlorn. i South, FRINGE. ſ. [ frange, French. ] Ornamental 
2. FaxitenDLEss Man. An outlaw. appendages added to dreſs or. furniture. 
FRIENDLINESS. ſ. [from friendly. ] _ Wotton. Dryden, Newton. 
1. A diſpoſition to friendſhip. Sidney. To FRINGE. v. 3. [from the noyn.] To adorn 
2- Exertion of benevolence. Taylor, with fringes ; to decorate with ornamental ap- 
FRIENDLY. a. [from friend.] pendages. | Fairfax. 
1. Having the temper and diſpoſition of a FRIPPERER. ſ. [from fripper, French. ] One 
friend; kind; favourable, Millon. who deals in old things vamped up. 
2+ Diſpoſed to union. Pope. FRUPPERY. ſ. | fripperie, French. ] 
3. Salytary;; homogeneal. Milton. I. Place where old clothes are fold, Horvel. 


FRIENDLY. 2d. In the manner of friends. 2. Old clothes; caſt off dreſſes ; tattered tags. 

FRIENDSHIP. ſ. [wriend{chap, Dutch. ] | Ben Jonſon. 

4. The ſtate minds united by mutual be- To FRISK. V. N. fo rIZZare, Italian. ] 
nevolence. : Clarendon. 1. LY leap; to : * wo: Locke. 
2. Higheſt degree of intimacy. Swift. 2+ To dance in frolick or gaiety. L*Eftrange. 
3. Fayour ; perſonal kindneſs. _ Spenſer. FRISK. ſ. [from the verb. A Srb4 z a fit 


. Aſſiſtance; help. Shakeſpearcs of wanton gaiety. 
5. Conformity; affinity; correſ] ce. FRISKER. |. from friſtk.] A wanton ; one 
FRIEZE. ſ. [drap de frieze, Fr.] A coarſe not conſtant or ſettled, Camden. 
warm cloth, made perhaps firſt in Frieſſand. FRTSKINESS. /. [from friſt.] Gaiety ; live- 
e Milton. lineſs, 


ys OS : RSR. 


— 


lle. 


Loc te. 


range · 
a fit 


3 one 


; live- 


SKY. 


' FROCK. /. [ froc, French. ] 


N 7 


. F R O 


. v. . Hine, French; from frist. ] 


; Gay; Airy. | | 
29 chymiſts.] Aſhes or ſalt. 
FRITH. /. [ fretum, Latin. 
1. A ſtrait of the ſea, where the water, be- 
ing confined, is rough. Dryden. 
1 A kind of net. Carew. 
FRITYLLARY., /. [ fritillarie, wa" A 
Were 


plant, 
FRITINANCY. ſ. [from fritinio, Latin. ] 
The ſcream of 4 Ay Ce the cricket or 


_,_ vicada. f Brown. 
FRI'TTER. ſ. [ friture, French.] 
1. A ſmall piece cut to be fried. Tuſſer. 
2. A fragment; a ſmall piece. ; 
3. A cheeſecake; a wigg- - Ainſevorth. 


'To FRI'T TER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To cut meat into ſmall pieces to be fried. 


2. To break into ſmall particles or fragments. 
1 Dunciad. 


FRIVOLOUS. 4. [ frivolus, Latin.) Slight z 


trifling ; of no moment. Roſcommon. 


FRIVOLOUSNESS. ſ. [from frivelous.] 


Want of importance; triflingneſs, \ 
Triflingly ; without weight. 


To FRIZLE. v. a. [ friſer, Fr.] To eurl in 
ſhort curls like a nap of frieze. Hakewill. 


 FRIVZLER. ſ. ¶ from friz/e.] One that makes 
mort curls. 


FRO, ad. {of pna, Saxon. 


] 
1. Backward; regreflively ; to and fro. Pope. 


2. It is a contraction of from. Ben Fonſon. 


1. A dreſs ; a coat. Milton. | 
2. A kind of cloſe coat for men. Dryden. 


FROG. ſ. [rnoxga, Saxon. ] 
1. A 100 animal with four feet, living both 
by land and water, and placed by naturalifts 
among mixed animals, as partaking of beaſt 
and fiſh. A ſmall green frog that perches on 
trees, ſaid to be venomous. | 
2+ The hollow part of the horſe's hoof. 


'FRO'GBIT. f. C frog and bir;] An herbs 
FROGFISH. « [frog und.] A kind of 


FRO'GGRASS: . [ frog and graſe.] A kind 
of herb 


FROGLETTUCE. fo [frog and lerruces] A 
t. 


P | 
FROISE. ſ. [from the French froiffer.] A 
made by frying bacon incloſed 


kind of 
mA pancake, R | 

FRO'LICK. a. [vre/ijck, Dutch.] Gay; full 
of levity. * N VFValler. 

FRO LICK. ſ. A wild prank; a flight of 


F "whim, * * Reſcommen. 
To FRO/LICK. v». 32. To play wild pranks. 
Rowe. 


 FROLICKLY. ad. [from frolict.] Gaily ; 


wildly. 


' FRO'LICKSOME. as [from frolick.] Fult of 
NESS. .. [from frolickſome.] 


wild gaiety. 
FRO'LICKSOME 
Wildneſs of gaiety ; 


pranks, 2 
ROLIeKSOMELT. ad. [ from frilick- 


\ 


FRO 


715 0 With wild gaiety. © 
OM. prep. [ynam, Saxon.] . 
1. Away; noting pri vation: biz land . 


* 


talen from bim. Dry 5 
2. Noting reception i un en . ö 
{ | Pes 


3. Noting proceſſion, deſtent, or birth : 4d. _ 
came from kings. s Blacimore. 

4+ Noting tranſmiſſion; Sbaleſpeare. 
N 13 abitraQion ; vacation from: free 


aut. | Shakeſpeare, 
6. Noting ſucceſſion: from morning to nights 
: Burnet. 


7. Out of; noting emiſſion, Milton. 
8. Noting progreſs from premiſes to infer- 
ences; from digyity we infer honour. South. 
9. Noting the place or perſon from whom a 


meſlage is brought. Shakeſpeare, 
40. Out of. yu Addi . 
11. Becauſe of: be is laviſb from kindneſs. 


Tilla: . 
12. Out of; noting the ground or cauſe o 
any thing: earthquakes are from fire. D 
13. Not near to. | ; Shabeſpear 
14. Noting ſeparation. Dryden 


f 
by 
15. Noting exemption or deliverance : he is 


| free from bis pain. Prior. 
16. At a diſtance. Sbaleſpeare. 
17. Noting derivation. Dryden. 


18. Ever fince : we bave been growing. rich 


from the congu . | ales 5. Tillotſon. 
20. Noting removal. Dryden. 


21. From is very frequently joined by an 
_ellipfis with adverbs: as, frum above, from 
the parts above. | | Hooker 
22. Fx OM a ar. . . 
23. From bebind. 

1 9 | e 25 
O'MWAR „ . Fham and a 
Saxon. ] 3 contrary” > 
word toward. 

FRONDIFEROUS, @. [ frondifer, Latin. 
Bearing leaves. Dis. 
1. The face. | Creech, 
2. The face as oppoſed to an enemy. Daniel. 
3. The part or place that meets the eye. Bac. 
4. The van of an army. Milton. 

- The forepart of any thing, as of a build. 
; Brown, 


ng · 
6. The moſt e part or particular. 


To FRONT. VUs 4. from the noun, ] 
1. To oppoſe directly, or face to face. 
2. To ſtand oppoſed, or over- againſt any 
place or thing. Addiſors 
To FRONT. v. u. To ſtand foremoſt, Shak. 
FRONTAL. hk [ frontale, Latin. Any ex 
ternal form of medicine to be applied to the 
forehead. , Quincy. Browr 


FRONTATED. a. | from frons, Latin. 1 3 


The frentated leaf of a flower grows broader 
and broader, and at laſt perhaps terminates in 

a right line: uſed in oppoſition to cyſpated, 
, 55h  NQuineys 
FRO'NTBOX. /. [ front and ben.] The box 
in 


_ © © of congelation. 


- 


FRONTIER, #, Bordering. 
'- FRO'NTISPIECE. /; | [front fene, Latin.] 
That part of any building or other body that 


- FRONTLET. /. [from from, Latin.) A band- 
ag ead. 

N FR. INTRO OM. . | front and room.] An a- 

FRORE. 4. Frozen. 


* FRORNE. a. Frozen; congealed with cold. 
FROST. /. [pnopr, Saxon. ] 


FRO THTLV. ad. [from frothy.] 


- FRO'THY. a. [from froth. 


- : I * F 5 a % 7 
< F A 
* 
7 . 
7 


in the playhouſe from which there is a direct 
view to the ſtage. / 


Pope. 
_ FRO'NTED. 2. [from front. ] Formed with a 
front 8 


Milton. 


' FRONTIER. ,. | frontiere, French.] The 


marches; the limit; the utmoſt verge of any 
territory. Milton. 
Audi ſon. 


directly meets the eye. Milton. 


FRONTLESS. 4. [from front.] Without 


bluſhes; wanting ſhame. Dryden. 


age wofn upon the fore Wiſeman. 
partment in the fore part of the houſe, 
Milton. 


1. The laſt effect of cold; the power or act 
a Soutb, 
2. The appearance of plants and trees ſpark- 
ling with congealation of dew. Pope. 
FRO ST BITTEN. 4. Nipped or withered by 
the froſt, 2 Mortimer. 


ROST ED. a. [from e.] Laid on in in- 


- equalities like thoſe of the hoar froſt upon 
; plants. oF ; 3 Gay. 
- FRO'STILY. ad. [ from frofly-] WI 
1 With froſt; with exceſſive cold. 


2. Without warmth of affection. Ben Jonſon . 


' FRO'STINESS. /. [from frofy.] Cold; freez- 


ing cold. e 


 FRO'STNAIL. / I freft and nail. A nail with 


a prominent head driven into the horſe's ſhoes, 
to pierce the ice. Grew. 


FRO'STWORK. . [LV and wert.] Work 
in which the ſubſtance is laid on with inequa- 


lities, like the dew congealed upon ſhrubs. 
432 » Blackmore. 


A FRO'STY. 4. [from fre. 


1. Having the power of congelation ; exceſ- 
ſive cold. „. 
2. Chill in affection. Shakeſpeare. 


« Shak 6. 
FRO TH. ſ. [| froe, Daniſh and Scottiſh. 
18. Spume; foam; the bubbles cauſed in li- 


quors by agitation. Bacon. 


- , 2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhow of vit or elo- 


QUENCE. 


3. Any thing not ſolid or ſubſtantial. Tuſſer. 


To FROTH. v. #. [from the noun, ] To foam; 
to throw out ſpume. Dryden. 


1. With foam; with ſpume. 
2+ In an empty trifling manner. 


1. Full of foam, froth, or ſpume. Bacon. 
2. Soft; not ſolid; waſting, Bacon. 
3. Vain; empty; trifling. L'Eftrange. 


FROUNCE. ſ. A diftemper, in which white 


ſpittle gathers about the hawk's bill. Skinner, 
To FROUNCE. v. . To friale or curl _ 


F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 


FRO NV. 4. [A cant word.] Dim; fetid 
muſty. b ws Sex Sevift, 
FRO'WARD. 2. [rnampeany, Saxon. ] Pee. 
© viſh?; ungovernable; angry. Temple. 
FRO WARDLVY. ad. [from freward.] Fee- 
viſhly; perverſely. Iſaiah, 
FRO'WARDNESS. /. [from froward. } Pee. 
viſhneſs ; perverſeneſs. ed 
FRO WER. f. A cleaving tool. Ty 
To FROWN. v. a. [| frogner, old French. J To 
| expreſs diſpleaſure by contracting the face to 
wrinkles. EX P ope. 
FROWN. . A wrinkled look; a look of dif. 
pleaſure. Sbaleſpeare. 


; FRO'WY. as Muſty ; moſſy. S uſer . 


FROZEN, | nin pal of freeze. idney. 


FRUCTTFEROUs. de [ frufifer, Lat.] Bear- 
ing fruit. | 
To FRU'CTIFY. VU, As [ frufifier, French.] 
To make fruitful; to fertilize. Granville. 
To FRU'CTIFY, v. n. To bear fruit. Hooker, 
FRUCTIFICA'TION. /. [ from ructify.] The 
act of cauſing or of bearing fruit; fecunda- 
tion ; fertility, Brown. 
FRU'CTUOUS, 4s [ fruftueux, Fr.] Fruitful ; 
fertile; impregnating with fertility. © Phillips. 
FRU'GAL. As [ frugalis, Latin, ] Thrifty ; 
ſparing ; parſimonious. Dryden. 
FRU'GALLY. ad. [from frugal. ] Parſimo- 
niouſly ; ſparingly. Dryden. 


gly ry 
FRUGA'LITY. J. | frugalitd, Fr.] Thrift; | 


parſimony ; huſbandry. Bacon, 
FRUGYFEROUS, a. [ frugifer, Latin. ] Bear- 
ing fruit. Ainſworth. 
FRUIT. ſ. fruit, French. 
1. The product of a tree or plant in whick 
the ſeeds are contained. Shakeſpeare, 
2+ The product of a plant conſidered as taken 
for food. | Davies. 
3. Production. Exekiel, 
4+ The offspring of the womb. | Sandys. 
5. Advantage gained by any enterpriſe or con- 
duct. . Swift. 
6. The effect or conſequence of any action. 
FRUIVTAGE. f. [ fruitage, Fr.] Fruit collec- 
tively ; various fruits. More. 
FRUITBE'ARER. ſ. ¶ fruit and bearer.] That 
which produces fruit. Mortimer. 
FRUITBEARING. /. | fruit and bear. ] Hav- 
ing the quality of producing fruit. 
FRUTTERER. ſ. { fruitier, my One who 
trades in fruit. | bakeſpeare. 
FRU'ITERY. /. [ fruiterie, French. 
1. Fruit collectively taken. | Phillips. 
2. A fruit-loft; a repoſitory for fruit. 
FRUTYTFUL. a. [ fruit and fall: | 
I. Fertile; abundantly productive; liberal 
of product. £ Sidney. 
2. Actually bearing fruit. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Prolifick ; childbearing z not barren, Shak. 
4+ Plenteous; abounding. Addiſone 
1. In ſuch a manner as to be prolifick. 
2. Plenteouſly; abundantly. Sbateſpeare. 
FRUTTFULNESS. /. [from fruitful.] 
| as « WY 1. Fer- 


* 


* 


5 e 


liberal 
Sidney» 
teſpeare · 
* . 
Addiſon 


N . N ns t + » 9 
q 8 
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* 
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* 


1. Fertility 3'fecundity 3 wr 
2+ The quality of being prolifick.. 


Dryden. 

+ Exuberant abundance. Ben Jonſen. 

FRUITGRO'VES. / | fruit and groves. ] Shades 
or cloſe plantations of fruit trees. . 

FRUT'TION. / f fruer, Latin.] Enjoyment ; + 

. poſſeſſion; ure given by poſſeſſion or uſe. 


Rogers, 
FRUITIVE. as „Item the noun. Enjoying 3 


poſſefling ; having the power of enjoyment. 


FRUIT TLESS. a. [from fruit ] 
1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. Ralei b 
2. Vain; productive of no advantage; 
unprofitable. Mi ug 
3+ Without offspring. Shakeſpeare. 

FRUT'TLESSLY. ad, [from fruitleſs, ] Vaialy; 
idly ; unproſitably. Dryden. 

FRUIT- TIME. . Lan and tina. The au- 
tumn. 

FRUIT-TREE. ſ. [fruit and tree. 
that kind whoſe principal value ari 
fruit produced by it. 

FRUMENTA'CIOUS. a. Ifrom frumentum, 
Latin. ] Made of grain. 

FRUMENTY. /. | frumentum, corn, Latin. ] 
Food made of wheat boiled in milk. 

To FRUMP. 7. To mock; to brow-beat. 

Skinner. 6 

To FRU SE. Us d. [ froiſer, French. . break, 


bruiſe, or cruſh. ares 
FRUSH. /. [from the verb.] A = 18 tender 
horn chat grows in the middle of the ſole. 
Farrier's Dif. 


A tree of 
from the 


FRUSTRA'NEOUS. 4. [ fruftra, Lat.] Vain; 


uſeleſs; unprofitable; without advantage. 


Mone. 

To FRU'STRATE. v. 4 as [ fruftror, Latin. ] 
1. To defeat; to diſappoint ;. to balk. Hook. 
2. To make null; to nullify. Spenſer. 
FRU'STRATE. part. a. | from the verb. ] 
1. Vain; ineffectual; unprofitable, Raleigh. 
2. Null; void. Hooker, 


FRUSTRA'TION. JST fruſtratio, Latin. ] Diſ- 


appointment; defeat. out h. 
FRU'STRATIVE. a. [from fruſtrate. ] Falla- 
_ cious, Ainſworth. 


FRU'STRATORY. 4. [from fruſtrate. } That 
which makes any procedure void. 
FRU'STUM. /. [ Latin. ] A piece cut off fron 
a regular figure. A term of ſcience, 
FRY. /. [from froe, foam, Daniſh. Skinner. ] 
1. The ſwarm of little fiſhes juſt produced 
_ from the ſpawn. Donne. 
2. Any ſwarm of animals; or young people 
in contempt. Olabam. 
FRY. ſ. A kind of eve. Mortimer. 
To FRY. DV. As  [ frigo, Latin. ] To dreſs food 
by roaſting it in a pan on the fire. 
0 FRV. v. nn 
1. Nei n on che fie. 
2. To ſuffer the action of fire. 
3. To melt with heat. aller. 


Waller. 


FUL. 


FRY. /. Nr ] 4a es: 7 
FRY'INGPAN. [ fry arid pan 9 veſſel 
in which meat A 12 on the N 
To FUB. v. a. To put off. Shakeſpeare. 
FUB. ſ. A plump chubby boy. ee 
FU'CATED. a. [ fucatus, Latin.] 
1. Painted; diſguiſed with paint. 17 
2. Diſguiſed with falſe ſhow, 
* _ tin. ] Paint for the face. 3 5 
To FU DDLE. v. a. To make drunk. vo! 
To FU'DDLE. v. 3. To drink to exceſs. 1's 
FU'EL. . [from Feu, fire, French. ] The matter 
or aliment of fire. Prior. 
To FU'EL. v. a. . the noun.) 
1. To feed fire with combuſtible matter. 
Donne. 
2. To ſtore with firing Walton. 
FUE ILLEMORTE. I French. J Corruptly E. 
nounced and written philomct. Brown, like 2 


dry leaf, Locke 
FUGA'CIOUSNESS. / ¶ fugax, Latin. Ver | 


latility ; the quality of flying away. 

FUGA CITY. /. | fugax, Latin. 
1. Volatility; quality of flying away. 
2. Uncertainty; inſtability. 


. FUGH, interg. - An expreton of abhorrence. 


FU'GITIVE. 2. [ fugitivus, Latin. ] 
1. Not*tenable ; not to be held or detained. 
2+ Unſteady ; unſtable ; not durable. 


3+ Volatile 3. apt to fly away, =Wobdward. | 


4. Flying; running from danger. Milton. 
85 Flying from duty; falling off. Clariſſa. 
Runagate; vagabond. Watton. 


FU'GITIVE. f [from the adjectide. - 
* One who runs from his ſtation or duty. 
Denbam. 
2. One who takes ſhelter under another pow- 
er from puniſhment. 3 | Dryden. 

FU'GITIVENE ugitives 4 
1. ITIVENESS le b 1 hor Boyle. 
2. Inſtability; 1 f 
FUGUE. f. Trench; fran. fugo, Latin. In . 
muſick, ſome point conſiſting of four, five, 
fix, or any other number of notes begun by 
ſome one ſingle part, and then ſeconded by a 
third, fourth, fifth and ſixth part, if the com- 

poſition confiſta of ſo many; repeating the 
ſame, or ſuch like notes, ſo that the ſeveral 
parts follow, or come in one after another in 
the ſame manner, the leading parts ſtill flying 


before thoſe that follow, Harris. 
FU'LCIMENT. /. { fulcimentum, Latin. That: 
on which a body reſts. ; - Wilkins. * 


To FULFIL. v. a. [ full and fill. g 
1. To fill till there is no room for more. Shak. 
2. To anſwer any promiſe or prophecy by per- 


formance. A:. 


3. To anſwer any purpoſe or deſign. Milton. 
4. To anſwer any defire by une or 
gratiſication. 


To anſwer any law by abedience. = tow. ; 
Dryden. F LF RA'UGHT, 4. | full and fraught. Fuil: 


ſtored. -. Shakeſpeare. 


2 agitated like liquor in the pan on the FU'LGENCY. /. ¶Fuigens, _— W 2 


Bacon. 


luſt 
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8 FULGENT.” a. bete Latin.] Shining; * ToFULL. 4. a. [ full, L.] To cleanſe cloth 


| FOLGID. as Cin, Latin, Debt . 


FULGYDITY. f. [from fulgid ] Splendour. 
FU'LGOUR. /. [ fulgor, Latin. J Splendour; ; 


dazzling brightneſs. bre. 


ped ot rl on em ＋. Lakers, Lat.] The 


of lightning Fo 
| 5 J. A cant word for falſe dice. Sb. 


FULYGINOUS. 4. [ Valigin ſus; Latin. ] Sooty; 
ey. [.f * 7 5 2 5 


F ULIMART. 7. A kind of ſtinking ferret. 


| Walton. 
FULL. 2. Tyulle, 22291 
1. Replete ; without vacuity; without any 


ſpacevoid. Ectlefiafticus.' 


IP Aena in any e or bad. 


Till otſen . | 


3. stored with any thing; 3 well applied with, 


any thing. Tickelt, 
4. Ly ſaginated 3 i, TERS | 
&» Saturated ; ſated: f aron. 


6. Crowded in the leather or ON, 
7. That which fills or makes full. Arbuthnot. 
8. Complete; ſuch as that nothing further is 
wanted. Hammond. 
9. Complete without abatement. 22 A 
10. Containing the whole wätter; expre 
much. Hates. 
11. Strong; not faint; not attenuated, | 
x 12. Mature; perfect. : 5 Bacon. 
13. [Applied to the moon.] Complete in its 
orb. Wiſeman. 
5 14 4» Spread to view i in all its dimenſions. Ad. 
FULL. J. [from'the adjective.! 
. 3 Complete em freedom from defi- 


Clarendon. 
2. The higheſt ſtate or de; Shakeſpeare. 
Jo The whole; 3 the total. Shake peare. 
4. The ſtate of being full. Fere miah, 


5, [Applied to the moon. The time in 


which the moon makes a | orb. Bacen. 
FULL. ad. n * 
2. Without ated) ; Dr yden. ; 
2+ With the Whole effect. Dryden. 
3. whos h Addiſon. © 
4. Directiy Si ney 


1. 7 Spread to 'the 1 extent. Denbahs. 
2. Stretched by the wind to-the utmoſt extent. 


| Dryden 
FULL-BO'TTOMED. a: [fall and . 


Having a large bottom. Guardian. 
FULL-EA'R D: 4. full and car.] Having 
tte beads full of grain. Dent am. 
FUEL EVD. | a. Lil and qe. ] Having 
large prominent 


eye 
FULLIFED. a, [fol and fd. Sed zn 


ſaginated. Pepe. 
FULL-LADEN. a. [ ful] and laden.] Laden 
till there can be no mote. © Tillotſon, 
FULL-SPREA'D.- a. [ ful and ſpread. . Spread 
do the utmoſt extent. illotſon. 
FULL-SU'MMED..s. D Com- 


Ar croel,. 


from its oil or — 


FU'LLAGE./. The money paid 
+ for fulling and [from fl * 

FU'LLER: /. wg Latin, ] One whoſe trade 
is to cleanſe c Shakeſpeare. 


FU'LLERS Earth. A mart of a cloſe texture, 


extremely ſoft and unctuous; hen dry, of a 
greyiſh brown colour, in all degrees, from very 


pale to almoſt black, generally with ſomething 


of a greeniſh caſt. fineſt fullers earth is 
dug in our own iſland. Hill. 


FULLERY. 4 Ln fuller.] The place where 


the trade o ller is — 
FU'LLINGMILL. fe LF and mill.) A mill 
where hammers beat the þ cloth till it be cleanſ- 


FU'LLY. ad. [from full} 
1. Without vacuity. 
2. Com ; without jacks Hooker. 


E ULMINANT. a. [ fulminant, Fr. l. 
making a noiſe like 


' Latin.} Thuadertng j 
thunder. | 
To FU'LMINATE. Vo Ms | [ folmino, Latin. ] 
1. To thunder. 
2. To make a loud 401 crack. Boyle. 
3. To iſſue out eccleſiaſtical e 


To FU LMIN ATE. v. 4. To throw out as an 


ohject of terrour. Ayliße. 
FULMINA'TION, /. [ folminatie n 
1. The act of thundering.. | | 
2. Denunciations of cenſure. 25 
FU'LMINATORY. a. [ fulmineus, Latin. ] 
n ſtrik ing horrour. 
FULNESS. /. [from full. 
1. The 64. of dale 1 2 have no 
part vacant. | Ki ing Charles. 

2. * ſtate of . in any quality good 
Or ad. ; 

3. Completeneſs ; ond as leaves nothing to 
be d defired. South. 
4+ Completeneſs from the coalition of many 
parts. acen. 


+ 5+ Repletion ; ſatiety, Tayler. 


6. Plenty; 3 wealth. Shakeſpeare. 


7. Struggling perturbation 3 beelling in the 
mind. Bacon. 
8. Largeneſs; extent. 1 moe 


9+ Force of ſound ; ſuch as fills the ear; vi- 


gour of ſound; © . Pope. { 


FU'LSOME. 4. — le, Saxon, foul. 
1. Nauſeous; offenſive. Shakeſp. Otwey. 


2. Of a rank odious ſmell, Bacon. 


3. Tending to obſcenity, , © Dryden. 
FU'LSOMELY. ad. [from, . auſe · 

ouſly ;/ rankly; obſcenely. 
FU'LSOMENESS. h [from fuſe] 

1. Nauſeouſneſs. 

2 Rank fmell. 

3. Obſcenity. 


FU'MADO, / E Latin 14 — fiſh. 


Hearth (Ws 
FU'MAGE. / {from fumur, Latin.] Hearth 
money 
FU'MATORY: [ fumaria, Latin — 
French. ] An — ae, 
To 


„ 


122 


fund, Fi 
bar fg Web. 


FUMIGA'TION. . [finger French. I 


"FUN 


7 FUMBLE. 5 en, Du > 14 
Is To = erg un- 76 Pers Fa 6 3g 


3 75 puzzle; vg 


ty. 
3. To la chil Shak 


awkwardly. 
FUMBLINGLY: al. [from OR. In an 
awkward manner 


bo 
2» © 
. 


2. Vader any volatile p ges wm 
3. Exhalation from the mach, 
Rage ; heat of mind; 22 Xt "Seb. 
7 Any thing unſubſtantial. Shakeſpeare. 
Idle conceit; vain imagination. Bacon. 
To FUME. ©. Mts { fumer, French. ] 


1. To ſmoke. , M; 2 
2. To vappur; 3. Shak 

3. To pals 5 away. in vr on A 
. 4. Io be in a . 
2 FU UME. v. AW... oy 5 


* To ſmoke; to dry in wade Carew. 
2. To 3 with odours in the fire. Dryds 


To eee vapours, Mortimer. 
PE, JS 2 P 
„ 4s tin. Va- 
25 a. {1 umigus, ] 1 18 


FUMIDITY: Ye fel [from fumid.] Swokinels 3 | 


tenden 
To UN GATE. v. n. [from * Latin; 


+ F 
"Fo ok: oth SO ati by wang ya- 
2. To medicate ot heal by 58 


1. Scents, rai ſed by but 
2. FB appli K of tncticides'es the body 
in fumes. 


FU'MINGLY. ad. {from fame. Angrily 3 14.18 
FUMITER. 8 See Fu ATon v. 


FU'MOUS. 4. | fumeux, Tae gere 
Adds fumes. Dryden. 
A 0 port; high merriment. ores 
FUNCTION ON. /. [ functie, Latin. 
1. Diſcharge ; performance. Sei 
2. Emplo nt; office. Whitgi tes 
3+ Single — of any office. Shakeſpeare. 
Trade; occupation. Shakeſpeare. 
* e e part of tlie 0 
Ben . 
6. Power; — Pope. 
| Stock 5 gu j perl e any ex- 
E ſup 1 577 222 
r ten f. { ee The 
back part of the b 
FUNDAMENTAL. # 


ng for the found- 
ation; that upon 2 the reſt is built; 
eſtentiak; not merely Raleigb 


FUNDAMENTAL, Leading . 


To . 4. 10 manage . 
runiblxR. 7 [from fumble, One The acts | 


FUR 
FUNDAMENTALLY. ad. n. 
tal. ] Eſſentially; . Gr 
7 French. . c 
1. The ſolemnization of a burial; the 
merit of the laſt honours to the dead, 
1 . Sit or proceſſion with h 1 5 
2. on wi Cc 
dead are — hy 1 Swift . 
3. Burial ; interment. De. 
F U'NERAL.. & Uſed at the ceremony of inter- 


ring the dea Denham. 
run 4. funera, Latin.] Suiting ;2 
funeral; datk ; —_— 7 P ar 


FUNGO'SITY. , 8 from ngus Latin. 
© ſolid excreſcence. þ 0 fe F. . 192 


hb hs 8. [from fungus, Latin.] Excreſ- 
g or; 
[Latin.] Strifly a muſkroom.: 


a word u ſed to expreſs ſuch excteſcences of 
fleſh as grow out upon the lips of wounds, or 
any other excreſcence from trees or plants not 
natutally belonging to them. Quincy. 
FUNICLE. /. ankle, Let. 14 ſmall cord. 
FUNTCULAR. a. [ funiculaire, French. ] you- 
ſiſting of a ſmall cord or 12 
FU'NNEL. . [ infundibulum, Latin.) Sy 
1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe de- 
ſcending from it, through which liquors are 
poured into veſſels. 5 Jenſen. 
2. A pipe or paſſage of communication. ys 
F UR. . fourrure, rench. 
1. Skin with ſoft hair, with which garment 
are lined for warmth. Sui 
2. Soft hair of beaſts found in cold count = 
hair in general. 
3- Moifture exhaled ſo as that the W a 
fticks on the part, ü N 
To FUR. v. 4. [from the noun. 
1. To line or cover with ſkins that have foft - 
hair. Sid EY » 
2. To cover with ſoft matter. - _ Phillips. 
FUR-WROUGHT. a. [for and wrong. ] 
Made of fur. 
FURA'CIQUS. 3. Here, Latin. I Thien” 
FURATCITY. /. [ m furaæ, 75 ] ons 
tion to theft. 


' FURBELOW. /. f for and below. Fur or othet 


ſtuff ſewed on the lower part of the garment. 


7 FU'RBELOW. v. 85 — 2 1s 


adorn with 
To FU'RBISH, . 17 = „ French. 

burniſh ; to don“ 2 
FU RB ISHER. . J fourbiſſeur, Fr. from fur- 

1 ] One wa iſhes any thing. 
FURCA'TION. /. C furca, Latin.] Forkinets; 

the ſtate of ſhooting two ways like the blades 

of a fork, Brown. 
FU'RFUR. . [Latin, ] Hoſk or chaff, ſcurf or 

dandriff. : I 
FURFURA'CEOUS. a. 1 
10 3 * ſcaly. 1 J 

I « as rieux, rench. 
1. Mad; phrenetick. | Hooker: 


2. icy violent; tranſported by p = 


. U * 
beyond reaſon.” 
5 FURIOUSLY. at 1958 * e 
violently ; yehemently. Spenſer. 


 FURIOUSNESS. . | from furious. ] Frenzy; 
madneſs ; tranſport of paſſion 


.To FURL. v. 4. French. ] To draw _ 
0 Ve A [freſter, * 1 'FUSCA'TION. /. [fuſeus, Latin. ] The 2 


u 3 to contract. Creech. 
LONG. .. [panlanz, Saxon.] A meaſure 

ol length; the eighth part of a mile. 
dry verloef, Dutch. ] A tem- 
>  porary 9 4 military — Dryd. 
FURMEN T V. J. Food made by boiling wheat 
in milk. Tuſſer. 
N J. [furnus, Latin. ] An 7 — 


from a furnace. | Shake 
fo FU'RNISH. 2. 4. [ fournir, French. 4 
bas I. To ſupply with what is neceſſary. nollgs. 
2. To give things for uſe. _ Addiſon. 
3. To fit up; to fit with appendages. Bacon. 


To FURNACE. v. 4. To throw out as 2 arks 


4. T o equip; to nt out for any undertaking, 


atts. 


5. To ge to adorn. Halifax. 


who ſupplies or fits out. 
FU'RNITURE. /. [ fourniture, French, ] 


FU'RNISHER [ feurniſſeur, French. ] One 


1. Moveables ; goods - put in a houſe for uſe 


or ornament. - South, 
2. Appendages.  _ Tillotſon. 

3. Equipage 3 embelli bellihments ; decorationg. 
FU'RRIER, bf 8 Fur. ] A dealer in furs. 


* OW. J. [ruph, Saxon. 

1, A ſmall trench made by the plough for the 
reception of ſeed. Dryden. 

2. Any long trench or hollow. . Dryden. 


FU'RROW-WEED. /. A weed that grows in 
furrowed land. ; Shakeſpeare. 
W Ve a. [from the noun; Fynuan, 
AXON. 
1. To cut in furrows. 
2. To divide in long hollows, Suckling, 


To make by cutting. Motton. 


FURRY. ks [from el 
1. Covered with reſſed i in fur. Fenton. 
2. Conſiſting of furs” D 


ryden. 
FURTHER. 4. [from forth; forth, . 


urkbeſt.] 
1. At a great diſtance. | 

2 Be ond this. Mat 1 
FU'RTHER. ad. [from forth. ] To a greater 


diftance. Numbers, . 


' To FU'RTHER. v. a. [ron$pian, Saxon. ] 
To put onward ; to forward; to promote; to 
aſſiſt. r. 


U RTHERER. 1. {on Further.) Promoter; 


"advancer Alc bam. 

FURTHERMORE. ad, [ further and more. ] 
Moreover ; beſide. Shakeſpeare, 

FU'RTIVE. a. [ furtive, French. ] Stolen ; 


en by theft. Prior. 


a rü RUNELE. - USO Latin. ny — 
any angry puſtule. 
W 4 e Latin.] | 
1. M adneſs. 


2. Rage; paſſion of anger turylt of ae 


* 


F U UT ws 


_ approaching to madneſs, 

3. Enthuſiaſm; exaltation of ED 

4+ A ſtormy, turbulent, raging woman. 
FURZE.'/. [pinp, Saxon. ] Gorle ; goſs. Dryd. 


FURZ x. a, [ from Furze. | Overgrown 5. 


furze ; full of gorſe. 


of darkening. 
To FUSE, v. a. [ fuſum, Leger], To melt; to 
put into fuſion. 
To FUSE. v. n. To be melt 
FU'SEE. /. [ fuſeau, French. ] 
1. The cone round which is wound the cord 
or chain of a clock or watch. Hale, 
2. A firelock; a ſmall neat muſquet. 
3. Fvusxs of a bomh or granado thell, is that 
which makes the whole powder or compoſition 
in the ſhell take fire; ag. a wooden pipe 
filled with wildfire. 


FU'SEE. ſ. Track of a buck. _ Ainſworth, 
'FU'SIBLE. a. [from Fuſe.) Capable of being 
me lted. Bayle. 


FUSIBILITY. /. [fron fufible.] Capacity of 


being melteg ; quality of E998. liquid by 
heat. 3 * , 


FU'SIL, a. [ fufile, French. ] PA 

1. Capable of being meſted; 3 by 
heat. Milton. 
2. Running by the force of heat. © Phillips. 
FU'SIL. . K, Freach.] = | 

1. A firelock; a ſmall neat muſq bet, Fi 
2+ [ln heraldry. ] Something like a atk 

Peacham. 


FUSILIER. 1 [from fufl;], A ſoldier armed 


f wo a fuſi 

FU'SION, pot: 

2. The ſtats of ow © nts.” Newton. 
FUSS. J 1. [A low cant word.] A waer, a 


ST. ſ. [ fufte, F ch .. 
. E rench. 
77. 1 trunk or body 1 a column. 

2. A ſtrong ſmell, as that of a mouldy barrel, 
To FUST. v. . To grow mouldy; to ſmell ill. 
FU'STIAN. /. ſ utaine, French. j 


1, A kind of cloth made of linen and cotton, | 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. A high ſwelling kind of " wy made up 
of heterogeneous party, 3 bom _ 7 


FU'STIAN. @. [from the noun. 
1. Made of fuſtian. 
8. Swelliog z ; unnaturally pompous; ridicu- 
FU Ne. A tort of wood brough 2 
lo t e 
* Weſt TiC. es. 8 
FU'STIGATE. „ A. Latin. To 
5 with a Rick, © Lair, 
Fus ILA RIAN. ſ. A low fellow ; a Ninkatd. 
Shakeſpeare 
FUSTINESE. . [from fuſty.] Mouldineſs; 


FUSTY. a n [from ff.) 11 — 1 — ; mouldy. 


FUTILE. 4. [| futile, French. 
1. Talkative; loquatious, 


1 N 3 worthleſs, 


2 


FUTILITY. 


"FUT p 
-FUTILITY-/«;[ ili, 1 


1. Talkative 3 loquacity. * L 
"Ms Triflingneſs; want of 4 want of 
ſolidit 7). f Bent 
'FU'TTOCKS. . [from foot hooks. — ] 


Tbe lower timbers that bold the ſhip together. 
'FU'TURE. 4. [ futurus, Latin. ] That which 
will be h Arz. to come: as, the future 
. ſtate. Milton. 
FUTURE. /. Time to . ſomewhat to 
2 happen hereafter, Locke. 
FUTURELY ad In time to come. | Rakigh, 


F Y 
FUTURITION. . The Nate : of ting be 


1. Time Boe gs events to come. | Swift. 
2. The rn of being to be; _ futurition. 
Glanville. 

To FUZZ. v. u. To fly out in ſmall particles, 
FU'ZZBALL. ſ. A kind of fungus, which, 
_ preſſed, burſts and ſcatters duſt in the 


FY: þ interj, 5. French; $iv, GER A word 
of blame. 


t r * 2 b * N . » 8 * 
1 2 +: Bd, | 
” 0 ; ; 1 N 
. qu" Fort 
8 n ' | 
2 0 A — 7 GA l 6 
L kes tweo ſounds, one- called that of the 1. Artificial ſpurs upon cocks. 
„ bard G, becauſe it is formed by a p 2 2. A ſteel lever to bend croſs-· bos. Gn 
ſomewhat hard of the forepart of the t T» GAG. v. u. aa wo TE: Dutch. 110 fidp 
by _ againſt the upper gum. This ſound & kn, ny the mouth. Pope. 
n. before a, o, uy er. The other ſound, called GAG. . [from the verd. ] Something: put into 
. that of the ſoſt G, 2 _ of j, and is the mouth to hinder ſpeech or eating. 
commonly found before e, i: ie gibbet. GAG E. . ¶ gage, French. 14 pledge 3 3 apawnz 
GA'BARDINE.. ſo [gawvardina, Italian] A a caution, Sou 
le. coarſe frock, - Shakeſpeare. To GAGE. v. @. [gager, French. ] : 
m. To GA BBLE. v. . [ gabbare, Italian. 1. To wager; to depone as a wager ; to im- 
ied 1. To make am inarticulate noiſe. * Hen. . pawn. Knoles. 
2, To prate loudly without meaning. Indib. 2. To meaſure to take the contents of any 
GA'BBLE. 1. [from the verb. ] veſſel or li uids. a Shakeſpeare, 
| 1. Inarticulate noiſe like chat of Ade na To GA'GGLE. wv. n. z. [gageny Dutch. To make 
ton. mals. Sbale 2 viſe Ihe a gooſe. Kings. 
34a 2+ Loud entfe-without meaning. | low, GATETY. See GayzTr. / BE Suns Fr # > 
ift. GABBLER. YA [from gable. ] A Penter; a GALTLY. ad. from oye] nenne 
' ... chatterin Tobi ch.) aſe; "7 "8s _ cheerfully, ay n 
ABEL. » [gabelle, Fren An ex a 2. Splendidly; pompouſlys 7 Pope, 
rel, 12 is Ada GAIN. J. [gain, French. ] Ay . 
ill. GA'BION, [; Lunch. ] A wicker baſket which . 1. Profit; advantage. "Rates 
is filled with earth to make a fortification or 2. Intereſt; lucrative views. Shakeſpeare, 
ton intrenchment. Knolles. 3 Unlawful advantage. 2 Cerintbiant. 
are. GA BLE. /. [gawval, Weg. The 7 —. roof 4. Overplus in a comparative computation, 
> up of a building, Mortimer. ToC GAIN: v. a. [gagner, French. ] 
nth, GAD. ſ. [ xad, Saxon.) 1. To obtain as profit or advantage. Fzekiel, 
1. A wedge or ingot of keel. ure. 2 the overplus in comparative come 
2. A Kile or grav er.. heſ; ro pu ſtanding on big her ground be gain- 
licu- To GAD. v. n. [ — Welſh, to ed an ob . 15 
yden. To ramble about without any ſettled — 3. To ny to n : you will gain your. 
2 the Ecclus. Herbert. purp Tillotſon. 
22 GA'DDER. . [from gad.) A rambler; one 4. To obtain Increaſe of any thing : be that 
| To . that runs much abroad without bufineſs. Eccl, * barrows well gains a buſhel in nr. Daniel. 
a GA'DDINGLY. -ad.. [from gad.] Ina ram- 5. To obtain whatever, good or bad. 4#s, 
card. bling manner, 6. To win againſt oppoſition : they gained che 
re GA'DFLY. . gad and 5. A fly that when 
neſs ; he ſtings the cattle m them gad or run 7. To draw into any intereſt or party. Phil. 
madly about ; the hreeſe. Bacon. 8. To reach; to attain : e e the 
uldy. . GAFF./.: A harpoon or large hoo. form the ſailors gained tbe port. Waller. 
paare. GA FF ER. ſ. Ißerene, companion, Saxon. ] 9. To Gain over. To draw w another 7 party 
5 A word of reſpe&, now obſolete. Gay, or intereſt, - - Swift, 
Jacons GAFF LES. 4. [veto ſpears, Saxon. © To GAIN. v. a, 
ITY. 4 8 4 


* 7 , 1. To 


* 
- 9 — 


—— — — — 


ds. 
* 1 * 
* 
— 
” 


3. To een, to come formnd by . 


Srees. ' > Dryden. 

2. To get 3 to prevail ns, Add. 

3. To obtain influence with. Swift. 
vo GAIN. Vo *.* To WR my " have me 


vantage. 
.GAIN. as [An old word. ] Handy ; ready. 
bre mn _ [from n.] One who receives | 


Wy gm as [pain Py full] 
1. Advantageous ; profitable. habits; + 04 


2. Lucrative ; productive of ber. 3 
GAIN FULLY. ad. [from gainful.] Pro- 
ſitably; advantageouſly. 
GAINFULNESS. . Lucrativeneſs. 


GA'INGIVING. J. Lais and give. J. The 


ſame as miſgiving; a giving ran" 2 
GAINLESSNESS. /. [from painleſs. 
profitableneſs. Decay © 


readily " Afb. 
To GAINSAY. v. 3. [ gainſt and ſ- To 
contradict; to oppoſe; — ove. Mw 
Hooker. 
GA'INSAYER. . {from. ten. 1 
nent; e Hooker 
*GAINST-. or ag 
Te GAINS TAND. Vs 155 2 and 227.0 
To withſtand. | 
GATRISH. a. ze ann an, to PURI, ] 
1. -Gaudy; ſhowy ; ſplendid; fine. Milton. 
2, Extravagantly gay ; fl: ight y. "South. 
GA'TRISHNESS. //. {from geiriſÞ.] 92 
: 12 Finery; flaunting gaudingſs, - 9, 
Fs or extravagant Joy. =», 3h 
GAIT. þ (gw ee, 
86:0 way : as, gang your gait, Sho Sb 
2. Yom  Hubbetrd'x Tals. 
3. The manner and Ars walking. Claren. 
GALA'GE. . A ſhepherd's:ologe Spenſer. 
GALANGAL. h [galanges French. ] A me- 
dicinal root, of which there are two ſpecies; 
the leſſer galangal, and the larger galangal. 
They are brought, che ſmall from China, and 
te larger from the iſland of lava. Hill. 
GALAXY. . LN. The milky Ways 


GCALBANUM. /. 


re. 


flat] Galbanum i is ſoft, 

like wax, and ductile between the fingers ; 
of a yellowiſh or reddiſh colour; its ſmell is 
ſtrong and diſagreeable; its taſte acrid, nau- 
ſeous, and bitteriſh. It is of a middle na- 
ture between a gum and a reſin. Hill. 

GALE. ſ. [gabling, haſty, German.] A wind 
not tempeſtuous, Jet ROTO than a your 

Ons 

GATEAS. leaſſe, French] A heavy 
low- built eic both ſails Li dars. 
GA'LEATED. as. [galeatus, —_— | 
1. Covered as a a helmet. ocdwward. 
2. [Ia botany.] Such plants as bear a flower 
reſembling an helmet, as the monk ſhood. 

GALERICULATE. a. [from galerut, Lat ] 
Covered as with a hat. 

GA'LIOT. 4. [galiotte, French. ] A little 
galley or 


+ for chaſe. Knolles, 


ort ot brignnting, built very flight 


12 0 A L 


cas 11 A” Saxon, ] 
2 ante? Juice remarkable for 
tes Apestes bitterneſs, Arburbnor. 


2, The part which contains the bile. * 


* Any thing extremely bitter. Shak 
4. Rancour ; malignity. - "Sper -A 
8 4 __ hurt by fretting off the ſkip. 
Government of the Tor gue. 


* 8 — bitterneſs of mind. Prior. 
7. {From galla, Lat.] Galls or galnuts are 
a lernd of preternatural and accidental tu- 


mours, produced on various trees; but thoſe 
of che oak only ure uſed in medicine : an in- 
| fe of the fly kind, for the ſafety of her 
young, wounds the branches of the trees, and 
— in the hole- egg: the lacerated 
veſſels of the tree diſcharging their contents, 
forth a woody caſe about the hole, where the 


rich. * egg is thus defended from all i injuries. This 
GA'INLY. ad. from gain. ] Handily ..- 


tumour alſo ſerves for the food of the tender 
maggot, produced from the egg of the fly, 
Which, as ſoon as it is perfect, and in its 
winged mate, gnaws its "ay out, as appears 
from the hole found in the gall ; and where 
no hole is ſeen. on its ſurface, the ot, or 
its remains, are lure te de ſound within. 


5 ; „bu! Hill. . 
To.GALL. 0 4. feel: French. 
1. Jo hurt by fretting the ſkin. Abe 


3. To teaze; to fret; to vn. on. 

＋ 4. To haraſs 3 to miſchief. ey 

75 GALL: v. 2. To fret. oe. 

GA'LLANT:[a- [galant, French.) 

1. Cay; well drefied ; ſhowy. Tſaiab. 

i a. Braye ; high pied; ain; 3 © magha- 

nimous. 1 Digby. 

* . Ein; noble; cd £3 SI&EE <5 _ Clarendon. 

4. Iaclined to courtſhip. Ne 
GALLANT-þ {from the adjectivei ? 
* A gay, fprightly, airy, ſplendid. man. 

2. A whorematter, who cateſſe women to 


„. To impairz to wear aways: | Ray. 
2 — 


dadauch them. Adio. 
. 6 A. wooer; one who courts a woman ſor mar- 
GALLANTLY. ad.. [from bel.! 
1. Gaily; * 
10. Bravely 73 nobly © Swifts 


GALLANTRY. / . [eines oy French. ] 


- Splendour 0 ſhow ; - mag- 

= digen 11 2 aller - 
2 Bravery; ; noblevels ; eden Glanville. 
3. A number of gallants. | Shakeſpeare 


_ 4+: Courtſhip; refined addreſs to women. 
5, Vicious love; lewuneſa; debauchery. Swift. 
GALLERY. hk [pateric, F rench.] | 
1. A kind of walk along the floor of a houſe, 
into which the doors of the . 


2+ The ſeats in the playhouſe above the pit 


in which = _ people fit. Pope. 
GA'LLEY. + [galea, Italian. | 
1. Ave dars, in uſe in the Medi- 


terranean, but found unable to endure the 
agitation of the main ocean. Fair fax. 
2. It is proverbially conſidered as a place of 
toilſome miſery, becauſe criminals are con- 


GAM 
3 _ WIT Fees South. A 
A man condemned me crime to row in 


the gallies. . Bramball. 
GA'LLIARD. /. ber, French. 


Is A 827, briſk, lively. man; a, bs fellow. 


Cleaveland. 
Bacon: 


2. An active, nimble dance. 


GALLIARDISE: ＋. French. ] Merriment; 
© exuberaht gaie Brown. 


GALLICISM, / V [gall iciſme, Freneb from 
gallicus, Latin. ] 
to the French 
in controverſy. el:on, 


num. Skinny, ] Large open hoſe. PBil; ib. 
GALLIMATIA. J. | galimatkias, French. ] 
Nonſenſe; talk without meaning. 
GALLIMAU*FRY. /. [ galimaf ee, French. ] 
1. A hoch-poch, or hath of ſeveral foris of 
broken meat; a medley. Spenſer. 
2. Any inconſiſtent or ridiculous medley. 


3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare ludicrouſly of a 
woman. 


GA'LLIPOT:. fe [gtrye, Dutch, ſhining earth.] 


A pot painted and ylazed, Fenton. 
GALLON. f. [gelo, low Latin.] A liquid 
meaſure of four quarts. Wiſeman. 


GALLO'ON. / [ galen, French.] A Kind of 
cloſe lace, made of gold or filver, or of fk. 


alone, 
To GA'LLOP. v. n. [galeper, French. ] 
1. To move by leaps, fo that all the feet are 
off the ground at once. Donne. 
2. To ride at the pace which is performed by 
leaps. | , Sidney« 
3. To move very faſt. 
GA'LLOP. /. The motion of a horſe when 
4 he runs at ſpeed 
A'LLOPER. . from gall 
1. A horſe | [ei 0] Mortimer. 
2. A man that rides faſt. 
GALLOWAV. I; A _ horſe. not more than 


fourteen hands high, much uſed in the north. 
To GA'LLOW. v. a. [azzlpan, to fright, 


Saxon. ] To terrify ; to fright, Shakeſpeare. 
GA'LLOWGLASSES. J. Footmen the Iriſh 


cover 8 to be ancient Engliſh; for gallog/a 


 bignifies an Evgliſh | ſervitor or yeoman., 


GATLOW. ** 


GA' LLOWS. 7 . Lealza, Saxon. 
1. Beam laid over two paſts, on which male- 
factors are hanged. Heyward. 

2. A wretch that deſerves the gallows. Ma 

GALLOWSFREE. 4. [gatlows and free] 
o from Pag hanged. 
GA'LLOWTREE. /. Leal and 2 The 
tree of terrqur ; the tree of execution. 

GAMBA'DE. 7 / [gamba, Italian, a a leg.] 

GAMBA'DO, Spatterdaſhes. Dennis. 

GA'MBLER. . A knave whoſe practice it is 
to invite the unwary to game and cheat them; 
ſs, low. word. 


GAMBOGE, . * concreted vegetable juice, 


dy 


mode of ſpeech peculiar 
uage : ſuch as, he figured. 


Shakes  /beare.. 


_ GA'MMON. / 
call galliavylaſſes.; the which name doth diſ- 


GAN 


- pattly gummy, partly reſinous. It s heavy, 
"of GC bright yellow colour, and ſcarce any 


To 6 uo. Ve . [gambiller, 4. 

1. To dance; to ſkip; to friſk. ilton. 
2. Toleap; to ſtart. 

G A'MBOL. / 8 nor the verb.] 
1. A ſkip; a hop; a leap for joy. L'Eftro 
2. A frolick; a wild prank. . Hudibras. 

GAMBREL. 7 [from gombo, Ital.] The les 


Grew. 

GAME. 7 aman, a jet, Iſlandick.] 
1. Sport of any kind. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Jeſt, oppoſed to earneſt, Spenſer. 


3. Infolent merriment ; ſportive inſult. Mil. 

4. A ſingle match at play. 

5. Advantage in play. Dryden. 

6. Scheme purſued ; meaſures planned. 

7. Field ſports : as, the chaſe. Waller. 

8. Animals purſued in the field. Prior. 

9. Solemn conteſts exhibited as ſpectacles to 

the people. Denham. 
To GAME. v. n. [xaraan, Saxon, ] 

1. To play at any ſport, + 

2. To play wantonly and extravagantly for 


money. | Locke. 
GA'MECOCK. , [game and c:ck.]} A cock: 
bred to fight. Locke. 


GAMEE'GG. . [game and egg. ] An egg from 
which fighting cocks are bred. Garth. 

GA'MEKEEPER. /. [game and Feeper.] A 
perſon who looks after game, and ſees it is 
not deſtroyed, 


2 a. [from game. ] free: 


; ſportive. 
CA'MESOMENESS. J. [ from Jr 1 
Sportiveneſs; merriment. 
GA'MESOMELY. ad, [ from gameſome. ] 
Merrily. 
GA'MESTER, /. [from g game. ] 
1. One who is vitiouſly addicted to play. 
2. One who is engaged at play. Bacon. 
3+ A merry frolickſome perſon. Shakeſpe 
4+ A proſtitute. Shakeſpeare. 
GAMMER. /. The compellation of a woman 
correſponding to gaffer. 
rambone, Italian. ] 
Dryden. 
2. A kind of play with dice. Thomſon. 
GA'MUT. /. [gama, Italian,] The ſcale of 
N _ from * E z Donne. 
*GAN, for began, or begin. Spenſer. 
To GANCH: Ve 4. 2 we 
drop. from a high place upon hooks, by way 
of puniſhment : a practice in Turkey. 
GA'NDER. ſ. [53n\bpa, Saxone] The male of 
the e gooſe. Mortimer . 
To GANG. v. a. [ gangen, Dutch, ] Togo; 
to walk: an old word not now uſed, 
| ludicrouſly- Spenſer. Arbutbnat. 
GANG. /. [from the verb.] A number herdi 
together; a troop z a company; a tribe. Prior. 
GANGHON. J- [French.} A kind of flower. 
GA'NGLION. /. [aſy){y.] A tumour in the 
tendinous and neryous parts. _ 
AN- 


—— 2 > — ei yy . , * 
1 
* 


* 


Lo + - 
GANGBENE. þ [gangrene, Fr. gangræna, 


I..] A morfitication; a ſoppage of circula- 
tion followed by putrefaction. Wi _ 


To corrupt to morti fication. Dry * 
GA'NGRENOUS. a. [from PI or- 
tified ; producing or betokening mortification. 
Arbutbnot. 
GANG WAV. J. In a ſhip, the ſeveral ways 
or Slthhes Gwen one part of ft to. the echer. 
| GAN WEEK. 7 [gang and week. ] Roga- 
tion week. 
GANTELOPE. 2 h : [2 atelope, Dutch.] A 
 GANTLET. itary puniſhment, in 
which the criminal running between the ranks 
receives 2 laſh from each mag Dryden. 


cn. LA. Lee, Spaniſh, a e] A kind 


2-6 Sad 

Mc « [gcol, Welſh. ] A priſch; a place 
of co ement. Shakeſpeare. 
GA'OLDELIVERY. f. [gao! and de wer.] 
The judicial proceſs, which by condemnation 
or acquittal of perſons confined evacuates the 
prifon. Davies. 
GAOLER, ſ. [from gael, Keeper of a pri- 
ns * to whoſe care the priſoners are com- 


GAP. . gope] 

IT opening in a broken fence. Juſſer. 
= A breach. K'nolles. 
3. 2 paſſage. * 

n avenue | ere 
T A hole; ny, oh = 
L Any interſtice; a vacuitr. Swift. 


An opening of the mouth in ſpeech dur- 
ih the promynetation of two ſucceſſive 


; Pu ng | Po Co 
3. To ff a Gar, is to eſcape by ſome mean 
- Gift; g to hedges mended with dead 


ES « ; Swift. . 
ap and 9 Hav- 
ing interſtices between the teeth. Dryden. 


GAP. TOOTHED. 3. 


N GAPE. v. n. Izeapan, Saxon. 
1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 


» To ſtare with wonder. 


10. To ſtare irreverently. Y "Job. 
le GARMENT: 7. 


APER. from 
8 1. One Ft Se 5 mouth. 


2. One who ſtares fooliſhly. Carew. 
- One who longs or craves. . 


GAR, in Saxon, ſignifies a weapon : ſo E 


, is a happy weapon. 25 
To CAR, v. a. L., Iſlandick. ] To cauſe ; 
\ do make. Spenſer. 
oe GARB. J. [garbe, French. ] | | 
1. Dreſs ; clothes; habit. Milton. 


2. Faſhion of dreſs. 
, Exteriour appearance. 


| GA'RGLE. ſ. [from the verb, 14 * with 
2. To open che mouth for food, ag a young 

2 bird. Dryden. 

3- To deſire earneſtly ; ; to crave, Denham. 

4. To open in fiſſures or holes. Shakeſpeare. 

+ To open with a breach. Dryden. 

To open; to have an hiatus... Dryden. 

| To make a noiſe with open throat. Roſcom. 

5 7 To ſtare with hope or expectation. Bades. 


G AR 
E es fe. l ban} 
GARBEL. | I OR | 


Bailey. 
GA'RBIDGE. 
GA'RBISH. 1 J. Corrupted from garbage. 


To GA'RBLE. +. a. [garbellare, Italian.] To 


ſift; to part; to ſeparate the good from the 
bad... Locke. 
GARBLER. ſe {from garble.] He who ſepa- 
rates one part from another. Swift. 
GA RBOILL. ſ. [garbouille, French. ] Diſorder; 
tumult; uproar. bakeſpeare. 
GARE J. [garde, French. ] Wardihip ; z care; 
cu 
GARDEN. /. [gardd, Welſh ; jardin, Fr.] 
1. A piece o ground incloſed and cultivated, 
planted with herbs or fruits. Bacon. 
2. A place particularly fruitful or delightſul. 
Shakeſpeare, 
* —.— is oſten uſed in compoſition, be- 
ing to a garden. 
GARDEN-W ARE. 1. The produce of gar- 
dens, Mortimer. 
To GARDEN. v. n. (from the noun, ] To 
cultivate. 2 onſon. 
GARDENER, ſ. [from garden. ] He that at- 
tends or cultivates gardens. Evelyn. 
GARDENING. ſ. [from garden. The act 
of- cultivating or planning gardens. 
GARE. ſ. Coarſe wool on the legs of ſheep. 
GARGARISM. F. [ yapyapiopire] A liquid 
form of medicine to waſh the mouth with. 
Bacen. 
To GA'RGARIZE., . as ya ; farga- 
riſer, French. ] To waſh LF, mon © with E 
dicated liquors. Holder, 
GA'RGET. /. A diſtemper in cattle. Mortimer. 
To GA'RGLE. v. a. | gargouiller, French. ] 


1. To waſh the throat with ſome 1 72 not 


ſuffered immediately to deſcend. arvey. 
2. To warble; to play in the throat. 
* Waller. 


which the throat is waſhed. iſeman. 
GA'RGLION. /. An exſudation of nervous 
Juice from a bruiſe. Quincy. 
GA'RGOL. he A diſtemper in hogs. Mortimer. 
GARLAND. ſ. e French. ] A wreath 
of branches or Sidney. 
GARLICK. . [TFTan, Saxon, a lance, and 
lest.] A plant. | 
GARLICKEA TER. ſ. [ garlick and eat. ] A 
mean fellow. Shakeſprare. 
raiment, old Preach, | 

Any thing by which the body is covered. 
GA'RNER. . [grenier, Frenck.] A place in 
whieh threſhed grain js ſtored up. Dryden. 
To GA'RNER. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
ſtore as in wo Shakeſpeare. 
GARNET. F: [garrato, Italian. The garnet 
is a gem of a middle degree of hardneſs, be- 


tween the ſapphire and the common cryſtal. 


It is found of various ſizes. Its colour is 


Denham. ever of a ſtrong red. Hill. 
om” * GARNISH, Vo as . [garniry French. 1 


— 


*. 'To 


e AS 

1. 70 iy with orn1mental appendages, 
4 

4 T0 embell{ſh a diſh with ſomething 15 


mund it. Dryden. 
To fit with fetters. Dryden. 


| 0: RNISH: ,. [from the verb.] 


1. Ornament; decoration ; embellifkment. 
22 ſtrewed round a diſh. 
n gaols.] Fettere. 


FACT SHMENT. / (fm gerald] Orna- 


ment; embelliſiment. Wotton. 
GA'RNIT URE. ſ. [from garniſh.] Furni- 
ture; ornament. , 
GA'RQUS.. . from garum, Lat.] Reſem- 
bling pickle made of fsh. Browns 
SARRAN. ＋. [Erſe.] A ſmall horſe ; a 


hobby Temple. 

e . [garite; the tower of a citadel, 
rencn. 

1. A room on the higheſt floor of the houſe. 

2. Rotten wood. Bacon. 
GARRE'TF'ER. q. [from garrot.] An inha- 

| GARRISON: |. [parrifin, French. ] 

A 17 rench. 

1. Soldiers NT in = fortified town or caſtle 

to de fend it. Sidney. 


2. Fortified place ſtored with ſoldiers, Waller. 
+ The Rate of being placed i in a fortification 
or its defence. Spenſer. 


Yo GARRISON. v. 4. To ſecure by for- 


treſſes. Dryden. 
GARRU“LIT V. 7 [garrulitas, Latin. ] | 
1. Loquacity z incontinence of tongue. 
2. The quality of talking too much; talk. 
ativeneſs, Ray, 
CA'RRULOUS, a. [garrulus, Lat.] Prat- 
fling ; talkative. Thomſon. 
CARTER, » fo [gardus, Welch. ] 
A ſtring or e by which the ſtocking 
i held upon. the le ay. 
2. The mark of the order of the garter, the 
higheſt order of Engliſh knighthoed. 
3. The principal king at arms. 
To GARTER. v. 4. [from the noun.J Te, 
© bind with a garter. Wiſeman. 
GARTH. /. The bulk of the body meaſured 
by the girdle. ' 
GAS, . A ſpirit dot capable of being coagu- 
lated. Harris. 


GASCONADE. 1 [Freach.] A þoalt; 3 
bravado. | 


To boaſt; to — 
To GASH...v.,ac; [from bacher, r. to cut. ] 
To gut deep fo as to make a gaping wound. 
GASH. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A deep and wide wound. Spenſer. 
2. The mark of a wound. 


To GASP. Y. , [from gape, Skinner. ] 


it. T's. mouth wide to. catch 
8 * 


nne 


75 7 4. Dryden. 
4 . 0 oy TY . = tar . 
GASP. 7: * 


ranuille. 


; Arbuthnot.. 
| GA'SKINS. %. Wide hoſe; wide breeches, 


| SAU 
1. The add of opening the mouth to catch 
breath. f : by e 

1 anch ef breath 14 thy id 


N 
7 848T. v. 4. [from zar rx, Saxon-J To 
. make aghaſt; to fright; to ſhock. S . N 


: GA'STR CK. as [from vac g · Belonging to 


the belly. 
GASTRO'RAPHY. J. [agg and ode! as] 
Sewing up any wound in the belly. Sharpe 
GASTRO'TOMY. h [racne. and ric 1 
The act of cuttiag open the bell. 
GAT. The preterite of gets Exodus. 
GATE. /. [xzear, Saxon. 
1. The door of a city, a caſtle, palace, or 
large buildi Shakeſpeares 
2. A frame upon binges to h 
paſſage into * cas, Shake) 
3. Angayenue z an opening. Kroll 
GA'TEVEIN. /. The wena Portæ. acm. 


GA'TEWAY. ſ. [gate and ca.] way 


through gates of incloſed grounds. Mortimer 

To GA'THER. . 4; [x3d&nan, Saxons]. - 
1. To collect; to 2 into one place- 
iticus. 


2. To pick vp 3 to glean be gathers . 


2 To crop t he gathered a roſe. 2 
4. To aſſemble. «+ Becote 
5. To heap up; to al a ja of 


thers riches, rowerds, 


6. To ſelect and take, Ploalms, . 
7. To ſweep together. "A 


8. To collect charitable contributions. 7 

9. To bring into one body or intereſt. 

10. To draw to from, a fas 
fion ; to compreſs ; to contract. 

Is 'To gain. ; WY Ws 
12. To pucker needlework. "> RY 
13. To collect logically. cg Hoster 
14. To GAT REA Breath. To have 3 


from any calamity. e 
To GA'THER, 2 ST cdl 


1. To be condenſed ; to thicken. D 
2. To grow larger by the acietng of fimi- 


lar matter. | = 
3. To aſſemble. 1 
4. To generate pus or matter. Dar. 0 Fag. 
GATHER, [: [from the verb.] 22 — 
cloth drawn alder in wrinkles. 
GATHERER. ＋. [from gather. ] 


1, One that gathers; accolleQor. mitten. 
2. One that gets in a crop of any kind. k 
GATHERING. /. [from gather.) Collection 

of charitable contributions, 1 Ccrintbians., 
Denn See ConngLIAN CHER- 


GAUDE. . [ rad French, a yellow flower, ] 
An ornament ; a fine thing. Shakeſpearee. 
To GAUDE. . v. {gaudes, Latin. J. N exalty, 
to rejoice at any thing. baleſpeare. 
GAVUDERY. h from 9 Finery; 3 jg 
tatious luxury of dreſs. Souths. . 
GA'UDILY. ad. [from gaudy. ] Show. 
GA'UDINESS. + Showinels 1 Unſel appear 
ance. | 


33 GA'UDY, 


| 
| 


> 4 we — N 
* n l 
F — 
N 


Aux. 4. 7 l ; 9 2 n [from gazette] A-wrigey 


pompous ; oſtentatiouſſy 
nr le, Latin.] A 25 a 
. ne. 
GAVE. The preterite of give. Dae 


GA'VEL. /. A provincial word fer growed. 

GAVELI IND. . A cuſtom whereby the 
lands of the father are equally divided [A his 
death among all his ſons, Davies, 


e Ve 4. [ gauge, meaſuring rod, 
1. To with regard to the contents of 


a veſſel, * 
2. To 40 with regard rwe 3 
opèe. 
GAUGE. * [from the verb.] A 1 a 
' tandard.” Moxon. 
GAVGER. . [from gange] One whoſe 
buſineſs it is to aſa veſſels or quantities. 
GA NT. a. [As if gewant. Thin; fender; 
"Jean meagre Shakeſpeare. 
UNT ad. [from gaunt.] Leanly; 
erly ; meagerly. 
0 LET. / [gantelet, French. ] An 
Iron glove uſed for detence, and 2 down 
in challen auclaꝝd. 
GAvoT: FT adi, N. 4 ind” of 
AU thin trant parent f * 
N | [goes Saxou, ] + 
To uck . 


20 ooliſh fellow. _ 
GA in . [corrupted for XY A al 


AWN INR Scottiſh.] A wooden f 
4 51K. are fer Jo wa ru 
GA "© 1-94 F rench. ] 


Fol Airy; _— ff . 


3 pe. 
2. Fine; ſhowy. | Bar. 
GAY. /. from the lee An A 
or e iſhment. © L Eftrange- 
GAYETY. /. 5 , French. ] 
1. Cheerfulneſs ; airineſs; merriment.. _ 
2. Acts of juvenile pleafure, ” 8 


312% 


GA'YNESS, ＋. 1972 £99: " Gayety ; 22 


Lax ag 41. ] To look in- 
: © rently. and e; to bk with eagerneſs. 


TOPS; 

GAZE. , [from the verb. 4. 

1. Intent regard; look apr or won- 
der z fixed "Took. S . 

1 2. The object gazed on- 17 ton. 

9 . [from 8036] He ha gazes z one 
that looks intently with eagerneſs or Four 

enjer.s 

Eger a. [gaze and fl. Looking 

tent! 

&AZEHOUND. . [gaze and Eh A 
hound that purſues not by the ſcept, but b 
the eye. Tickell. 

GA'ZETTE. . [gazetta is | a Venetian half. 
renn, the price of a newſpaper. ] | A paper 
bo 1 7 1 or poblick intelligence, Locle. 


GEM 


OATINGSTOCK: aze and A 

flon gazed at N flo or als 

GAZON. J. French. ] In fortification, pieces 
5 yered with graſs, cut in form 


Harris. 

fal. 2 nian, Saxon, to avs . _ 
1, Fan 3 accoutrements ; d 64 habit; 
. ornaments. * 
E 1 e. 


0 
Shake — 
9 58 


EAT. /. e from jett.] * hole 
5 through which the metal runs inta t „ 


GECK. ſ. Iʒeac, Sax. a n 4 bub ble 

+ eaſily Impoſed upon. 

To GECK. v. a. To cheat. 

GEE. A term uſed by waggoners other hr 
when they would have them go faſter. 

GEESE. The plural of goeſe. 


'GE'LABLE.. a. from gela, Latin.) What, 


may be cong 

GELATINE. 4. [gelatus, Lat.] Form- 

GELA'TINOUS, & ed into a gelly. 

To GELD. v. a. preter. 29400 or gelt; part, 
paſſ, gelded or gelt. Fgelten, German. 
1. To caſtrate; to deprive of the | own of 
generation. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To deprive of any eſſenpial part. Shak, 

3. To depriyg af any thing immogeſt, or 
liable to objection, ryden« 

GE'LDER. J. [from geld.] One that performs 
the act of caſtration. - Hadi 

GE'LDER-ROSE. . [brought from Guelder- 
land.] A 7.16 i 

GE'LDING. + rom gel J Any animal 

caſtrated, FLA vis a horſe, Graunt. 

GE'LID. a. [gelidus, Latin. ] Extremely cold, 


| Thomſon. 
J. [from gelid.] Extreme 


GELIDITY. 
GELIDNESS. & cold. 
GE'LLY. 1. [gelatus, Latin.] Any e 
1) viſcidity ; glue ; gluey ſubſtance. D 
GEL [from geld. ] A caſtrated ani ; 
1 "Os | Mort imer. 
GELT. part. paſſ. of geld. he; | Mortimer. 
GELT, J. Tinſel; gilt ſurface. , Spenſer, 
GEM, . [gemma, Latin.] © 
1. A jewel; a precious ane of whatever 
kind. * 
2+ The firſt bud. b Denbam. 


Fo GEM. Ve As [gems Latin] 4 adorn, as 
with jewels or b vas. T NING 
To GEM. Vs No emmo, 8 t 
the firſt buds. * 605 Pt Milton. 
GEMELLIPAROUS. 4. Bearing twins. 


- ToG GEMINATE: v. 4. [geming, Fl. Ta 


d 
CEMINATION. J. [from gemingte. ] Nr. 
tition; reduplication. Beyle. 


GEMINY. J. Twins; 1 2 brace. 
GE'MINOUS., a. [ geminus, Latin] Double. 
GE'MMARY, a. {ram gen]. Ne wy 


eee a9. 


ibrasy : 


n 


* 


8 V8. 33 . J 
1. Tending to gems, _ : 


2. Reſembling gems. 


OEMO TE. J. The court of the hundred. 
-GE'NDER, J. [ genus, Latin. ] | 
i. A kind; a ſort, 
2. Aﬀſex. © 
3. [In gramman A denomination given to 
nouns, from their being joined with an ad- 
* JeRive in this or that termination. 
To GE'NDER. v. a. [engendrer, Protea] 
N To begets 
2. To produce; to cauſe, 2 Tims 
7> GE'NDER. v. ms To copulate; to breed. 
GENEALO'GICAL, a. [from geneatogy. J Per- + 
_ raining to deſcents or families. 


GENEA'LOGIST. ſ. [yerianybv; genealogiſte, 
- French. ] He who traces deſcents. 


| CENMEALOOT: fe [Y, ind 3678. ] Hit. 


of the ſucceſſion of families. Barnet. 
may be produced or begotten. 

GENERAL. 4. eral, French. ] | 

1. Comprehending many ſpecies or individu- 
als ; not ſpecial. Br dome. 


ſpecial or particular import. Watts. 
3. Not reſtrained by narrow or diſtinQive li- 
mitationss Locke, 
4+ Relating to a whole'claſs or ee 


bit te. 
5. Publick ; compriſing the whole. Milton 


5. Not directed to a ſingle object. Spratt, | 


» Extenſive, though not . 4 
. Common ; uſual. keſpeart. 
GENERAL. / 
1. The whole; the totality. Norris. 


2. The publick ; the intereſt of the whole. 


. The vulgar. Shateſpeart. 


4+ [ General, French.] One that has the com- 


mand over an army. Addiſen. 
GENERALI'SSIMO. . [yeneralifſome, Fr.] 
The ſupreme commander. Clarendon. 
GENERALITY. . [pgeneralite, French. 
1. The ftate of being zeneral. coker, 
2. The main body; the bulk. Tillotſon. 
GE'NERALLY. ad. from general. 
1. In general; without ſpecification or ex- 
reption. Bacon. 


2+ Extenſively, though not univerſally. 
3- Commonly z. frequently. | 
4+ In the main ; without 3 detail. 


 GENERALNESS. f. Wide 


extent, though ſhort of univerſality; - 
cy ; commonneſs, 


te totality 
CENERANTS k., [grnerant, Latin, 3 The be- 


Sidn 
GENERALTY. /. [rom e! Tho wok | 


getting or productive power. Glanvillr. 
EN ERATE. e. . [grtero, Latin 
1. To beget; to propagate. Bacon. 
2. To cauſe; to produce. Milton 


GENERA'TION. J. I generation, French. 
1 Tbe act of begetting or producing. Bacon. 


P SB'balefrare. 


GENER ATIVE, a. 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


 GENERICK. 


CEN 
3. Progeny ; offs I Be 


* 'A fipgle ſu k 
To An ag e. "Hodker» 
ef, French. ] 
1. Having power of e Browne 
2. Prolifick; baving the power of produc- 
tion; fruitful, | i ee 
power which begets, cauſes, or 0 0 By. 
GENE'RICAL. } a. Ceenerigut, Fr:] That 
0 which r _ 
genus, or diſtingulſhes from another 
— 
GENE'RICALLY. ad. {from generick. 1 With 
regard to the genus, though not the ſpeci 
Weodwar, 
GENERO'SITY. J [genereftd, French.) The 
quality of being generous 3 magnanimity; H- 
berality. Loctite: 
GE'NEROUS. a. [x generdſut, Latin. ] | 
1. Not. of mean birth; of good extraction. 
2: Noble of mind; magnanimous; ; ono of . 


heart. n 
3. Liberal; munifleent: 
4. Strong; vigorous. N re 


: - GENEROUSLY. ad. ¶ from generous. ] 
- Bo Lax in ſignification; not reſtrained to any 


1 Not meanly with regard to birth. 


2. Magnanimouſly ; nobly. Dryden. I, 


3. Liderally; munificently. 


| GE'NEROVUSNESS. /. {from beer Thi 
lier 


quality of being generous. 
GENESIS. . [» . 3 gene Hager cores 1 


ration; the book of Moſes, whic 

of the production of the world. 
GENET. ſi French. ] A ſmall well propor- 
- tioned Spaniſh horſe. Rays 


* 
GENETHLTACAL. „ [yo19>{axce.] Per- 
ning to nativities as calculated by 9 
Cel 


GENETHLYACKS. J. from wean. ] The 
ſcience of calculating hativities, or predicting 
the future events of life from the ſtars predo- 
minant at the birth. 

GENETHLIA'TICK. . l He who 
calculates nativitits. Drummond 
GENE'VA. 6 [genevre, Fre 4 8 
A diſtilled ſpirituvus water, made wich oil of 
turpentine, put into the ſtill; with comfhon 
ſalt, and the coarſeſt ſpirit drawn off much be- 
low proof ſtrength. Hill. 

GE'NIAL. 4. [ genialſ, Latin. ] 

1. That which contributes to propagatlon. 


Dryden. 

2. That gives c| , or ſupports fe. Mil. 

Natural; native. Browne 
GENIALLY.'ad: [from genial. ] / 

Is By genius 8 naturally. Clanville. 


2. Gayly ; cheerfully. 
GENTCULATED. «a. [pon Latin. 
EKxnotted; jointed. Mood 
GENICULATION. . [geniculatio, Latin. ] 

Knyvfineſs. - 

GENIO. J. A man of a particular turn of mind. 
Tatler. 

GENITALS. . [genitala, Late] Parts belong - 
ing to generation. Brows. 
Z 2 2 SENI TNG. 


GER 


GENITING. . 4 corruption of Faneton, 
French.] Ah early apple 1 Bacon. 
GENTTIVE. 2. [ genitiuus, Latin. ] In gram- 
mar, the name of a cafe, which, among other 
relations, ſignifies one begotten, as, the father 
oY, a ſon; or one begetting, as a ſon of a father. 
GENIUS. ſ. Latin; gene, French. ] 
1. The protecting or ruling power of men, 


* 
” 


places, or things. Milton. 
2. A man endowed with ſuperiour faculties. 

IP Add i oN. 
23. Mental power or faculties, Waller. 


4. Diſpoſition of nature by which any one is 
qualified for ſome peculiar employment. 
5. Nature; diſpoſition. Burnet. 
= gentle ; polite. A word now diſuſed, 
GENTE'EL. 2. [gentil, French. 

1. Polite; elegant in behaviour; civil. + 
2. Graceful in mien. 

GENTE'ELLY. ad. [from geateel.] 

1. Elegantly; politely. Sonth, 
_ - 2+ Gracefully z handſomely. Red 
GENTE'ELNESS. /. [from genreel.] 

1. Elegance; gracefulneſs ; ,politenefs. 

2. 7 befitting a man of rank. 
* GE'NTIAN. . [gentianey French. ] Felwort or 
baldmorny ; a plant. Wiſeman. 
GENTIANE'LLA. ſ. A kind of blue colour. 
GENTILE. /. [ gentilis, Latin.] One of an un- 
covenanted nation; one who knows not the 
true God. Bacon. 
GENTILE'SSE. ſ. f[French.] Complai ſance; 
civility. = 2 | Hudibras. 
GENTILISM. /. E Hea- 
theniſm; paganiſm. Stillimg fleet. 
GENTILTTIOUS. 4. [ gentilitivs, Latin. | 
1. Endemial; pecuiiar to a nation. Broqun. 
à. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. Arbutb. 
GENTTLITV. /. [ gentilite, French. 

x. Good extraction; dignity of birth. 

2. Elegance of behaviour; gracefulnefs of 
mien; nicety of taſte. 

3. Gentry ; the claſs of perſons well born. 
4. Paganiftn; heatheniſm. Hocłer. 
GEN TLE. a. [gentilis, Latin. ] 

1. Well born; well defcended ; ancient, 


though not noble. Sidney. 

2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek ; peace- 

able. Fairfax. 

3. Soothing; pacifick. | 
GENTLE. / | 

1. A gentleman ; a man of birth, 

2. A particular kind of worm. > Valun. 


To GENTLE. v. a. To make gentle. Shakeſp. 
GE'NTLEFOLK. /. [gentle and folk.] Perions 
diſtinguiſhed by their birth from the vulgar, 

GENTLEMAN. /. [renilbtmme, French. ] 
1. A man of birth; a man e 
though not noble. idney. 
2. A man raiſed above the vulgar by his cha- 
-raQter er poſt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A term of complaiſance. Addi ſon. 
4. The ſervant that waits about the perſon of 
2 man of rank. 


. * 


Camden. 
8. It is uſed of any man however high. Shak. 


0 


GEO 


GENTLEMANLIKE. 7 4. and 
GE'NTLEMANLY, S like: | Becoming a 
man of birth. | Swifts 
GE'NTLENESS. /. [ front gentle.]. 
1. Dignity of birth; goodneſs «f extraction. 
2+ Softneſs of manners; ſweetneſs of diſpoſt- 
tion; meekneſs. * Milton. 
3. Kindneſs; benevcleace. Obſolete. Sal. 
 GE'NTLESHIP. /. Carriage of a gentleman. 


GE'NTLE WOMAN. . | | 
1. A woman of. birth above the vulgar; 2 
woman well deſcended. IS Bacon. 


2. A woman who waits about the .perſon of 
one of high rank. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A word of civility or tony, ryden. 
GE'NTLY. ad. {from geatle.] | 
1. Softly ; meckly ; tenderly ;z inoffenſively ; 
kindly. Locke. 
2. Softly ; without violence. 4 Cru. 
GENTRY. ſ. Cgentlery, , from pently. 
1. Birth; 1 * Shate 20. 
2. Claſs of people above the vnlgar. Sidney. 
f 3 A term of civility real or ironical. Prior. 
4. Civiluy; complaiſance, Shakeſpeare. 
GENUFLE'CTION. . [ genuflexion, French. ] 
The act of bending the knee; adoration ex- 
preſſed by bending the knee. Stilling fleet. 
GE'NUINE. a. [genuinus, Latin.} Not ſpu- 
rious. Tiiſlotſin. 
GENUINELV. ad. [from genuine ] Without 
adulteration; without foreign ixtures ; 
naturally. Beyle. 
GE'NUINENESS, /. [from genuine. ] Freedom 
from any thing counterfeit; freedom from 
adulteration. : Boyle» 
GE'NUS. ſ. [Latin.] A claſs of being, com- 
prehending under it many ſpecies: as guadru- 


ped is a genus comprehending under it almoſt- 


all terreftrial beaſts, Watt. 
GEOCE'N TRICK. 2. [| z# and aivrgey. ] Ap- 


plied to a planet or orb having the earth fes 


its centre, or the ſame centre with the earth. 


GEODZ'SEA. . [prodaicia.] That · part of 


geometry which contains the doctrine or art 
of meaſuring ſurfaces, and finding the contents 
of all plane figures. Harris. 
GEODZE'TICAL. a. [from geodefia.] Relat- 
ing to the art of-meaſuring ſurfaces, 
GEO'GRAPHER. . [Ii and yg«q&.] On 
who deſcribes the earth according to the poſi- 
tion of its different parts, | Browne 
GEOGRA'PHICAL. 4. [gecgrapligue, Fr.] 
Relating to geography. 3 0 
GEOGRA'PHICALLY. ad. In a geographicil 
manner. : x Broome. 
GEO'GRAPHY. 1 [* and %-] Know- 
ledge of the earth. 8 a 
GEOLOGY. /. [yr and x.] The doQtrine 
of the earth. N 
GE'OMANCER, /. [yd and rig ·] A for- 
tuneteller; a caſter of figures. Brown» 
GE'OMANCY. /. [yi and paryia.] The act 
of foretelling by figures. Ayliffes 
GEOMA'NTICK. a. [ from geomancy. ] Per- 
taining to the art of caſting figures. Dryden. 
GEO'METER. / [ylapirpys 5 grom:tres &] 


A A _ X23 
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One killed in ge 
SEO ME TRAIL. 4. reometraly Fr.] Pertain- 
GEOME' 

GEOME RICK. “ en 
Is Pertaining to geometry. More. 
2. Preſcribed or laid down by geometry. 

3. Diſpoſed; according to geometry. Cretu. 

GEOME'TRICALLY. ad. [ from geometrical. } 


According to the laws of geometry. ; 
GEOMETRTCIAN. J. Le.] One ſkill 
ed in geometry. | Browns 


To GEO'METRIZE. v. n. [Yi is.] To 
act according to the laws of geometry. Boyle. 
quantity, extenſion, or magnitude abſtractedliy 
conſidered. Ray. 

GEOPO'NICAL. a. [yi and u-] Relating 


to agriculture. Brown. 


agriculture. » 
GEORGE. . [ Geergius, Latin. 

1. A figure of St. George on | aback worn 
by the knights of the garter. Shakeſpeares 

2» A brown loaf. Dryden. 
SEO RGICK. . [Mewgyariv; georgigues, Fr. ] 

The ſcience of huſbandry put into a pleaſing 

dreſs, and ſet off with all the beauties and em- 


belliſhments of poetry. Addiſon. 
GEO'KGICK. 2. Relating to the doctrine of 
agriculture, Cay. 


GEO'TICE. 4. Belonging to the earth. 
GE'RENT. 4. | gerens, Lat. ] Carrying; bear- 


ing. | 
GERFALCON. . A bird of prey, in fize be- 
tween a vulture and a hawk. Bailey. 
GERMAN. ſ. [germain, French. J. Brother; 
one approaching to a brother in proximity of 
blood, Sidney, 

GERMAN. 4. [germanus, Latin. ] Related. 

GE'RMANDER. ſ. [germandree, French. ] A 


plant. Miller. 
GERME. ſ. [germen, Latin. ] A ſprout or ſhoot. 
Brown. 


GE'RMIN, ſ. [ germen, Latin.] A ſhooting or 
ſprouting ſeed. Shakeſpeare 
To GE'RMIN ATE. v. . [germine, Latin.] To 


ſprout ; to ſhoot ; to bud. Weodward. 
GERMINA'TION. ſ. [ germination, Fr.] The 
act of ſprouting ; growth. Motton. 


GE RUND. /. [gerundium, Lat.] In the Latin 
grammar, a kind of verbal noun, which go- 
. — caſes like a verb. 
« ST. . 3 Latin. 
I. ale gee 2 atchievement. 
- 2+ Show ; repreſentation. 
3. The roll or journal of the ſeveral days, and 
ſages prefixed, in the progreſſes of kings. Br. 
GESTA'TION. / [geftatio, Latin, ] The act 
_ of bearing the young in the womb. Nay. 
To GESTICULATE. v. n. [ gefticulor, Lat. 
gefticuler, French. ] To play antick tricks; 
inf wat 


ſhew poſtures. | 
GESTICULA'TION, /. [gefticulatio, Latin, ] 
Antick tricks; various — * 
WW .4 


8 HA 


e gtometeician; Nutr. GE'STURE. 72 de * 125. 2 


1. Action or poſture expreſſive — 
| 4 
2. Movement of the body. Addiſons 

To GE'STURE. Vs d. from the doun. To 

accompany with action or poſture, Hookers 

To GET. V. As pret. J got, znciently gat; part. 

paff. got, ar gotten. ¶ ʒe rad, z&uran, Saxon. J 
1. To procure; to obtain. | Boyle. 
2. To force; to ſeize, Daniel. 
Zo To win. . #Kndlless 
4. To have poſſeſſon of; to hold. Herbert. 
5. To beget, or generate upon a female. Mall. 
6. To gaitt a profit, Lockes 
7+ To gain a ſuperiority or advantage. Sbat. 
8. To earn; to gain by labour. Abbot. 
9. To receive as a price or rewards Lockes 
10. To learn. Matti. 
11. To procure to be: thus tue get it done. 
N | Sth. 

12. To put into any ſtate; be got his bcaſe 
in order. 85 | Guardians 
13. To prevail on; to induce 3 be got bis 
friends to help bim. | Spectator. 
14. To draw; to hook; Harpers got bis mo- 


ney from bim. Addiſon. 
I $* To betake ; to remove. Kwnlles. 
26. Fo remove by force or art, Boyle. 
17. To put. Sbaleſpeare. 
18. ToGer of. To ſell or diſpoſe of by 
ſome expedient. Swift. 


To GET. Us Ns 


1. To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by degrees 
with ſome kind of labour, effort, or difficulty. 


Sidney. 
2. To fall; to come by accident. Tatrier. 
3. To find the way. 2 Boyle. 
4+ To move; to remove. Knolles. 
5. To have recourſe to. Knolles. 


6. To go; to repair, Knollen. 
7. To put one's ſelf in any ſtate. Clarendon. 
8. To become by any act what one was not 
before. | Dryden. 
9. To be a gainer; to receive advantage. 

10. To GET off. To eſcape. 

11. Jo GEN over. To conquer; to ſuppreſs; 
to paſs without being ſtopped. Swift. 
12. To GET on. To move forward. 

13. 70 GEN up. To riſe from repoſe. Bacon. 
14. To GET up. To riſe from a ſeat, or from 


GE'TTER. /. [from get.] 

1. One who procures or vbtains. 

2+ One who begets on a female. Shakeſpeare. 
GE TTING. / | from get. ] 

1. Act of getting; acquitition. . Proverls. 

2.. Gain; profit. Bacon. 
GE'WGAW. J. [ze zap, Sax. ] A ſhowy trifle 

a toy; a bauble. 606. 
GE'WGAW. a. Splendidly trifling; ſhowy 

without value. Law. 
GHA'STFUL. a. [Zart and pulle, Saxon, ] 

Dreary ; diſmal z melancholy ; fit for walk 

ing ſpirits. | | Spenſer. 
.GHA'STLINESS. f. [ from ghaſtly. ] Horrour of 

S0urtenance; reſemblance of a ghot TT, 


HAST. 


* 


©. © lineſs ; horrour of look. 


GHA'STLY. 4. [yarr, or ghoft and like.] 
1. Like a ghoſt z having horrour in the coun» 
tenance. Knolles. 
2. Horrible; ſhocking ; dreadful. Milton. 
 GHA'STNESS. /. ¶ from zar x, Saxon. ] Ghaſt- 
Shakeſp. 
GHE'RKIN. ſ. A pickled cucumber. Skinner. 
7 HESS. V. „. To conjecture. 


GHOST. /. [ Zarr, Saxon. ] 


1. The ſoul of man. 


* 


Sandys. 
2+ A ſpirit appearing after death. 
3. To give up the Guos r. To die; to yield 
up the ſpirit into the hands of God. 

4. The third perſon in the adorable Trinity, 


called the Holy Ghoft. 


o' GHOST. v. n. {from the noun.] To yield 
up the ghoſt. A as 
To GHOST. v. a. To haunt with apparitions 
of departed men. N Shakeſpeare. 


_ GHO'STLINESS. /. [from ghoſtly.) Spiritual 


- tendency; quality of having reference chiefly 
to the ſoul. 


_ GHO'STLY. 3. [from gbeft. ] 


1. Spiritual; relating to the ſoul ; not carnal; 
not ſecular, | 

2. Having a character from religion; ſpiri- 

a tual. n N Shakeſpeare. 

GIA'LALINA. ſ. IItalian.] Earth of a bright 

gold colour. Moodward. 


GIA'MBEUX. ſ. ¶ jambes, French, legs.] Ar- 


mour fer legs; greaves. Spenſer. 
GIANT. ſ. [geant, French.] A man of ſize 
above the ordinary rate of men; a man unna- 
turally large. Raleigh. 
GYANTESS, ſ. [from giant.] A ſhe- giant. 
) Henvel, 


GYANTLIKE, [ a. [from giant and like.] 


GVANTLY. Gigantick ; vaſt. South. 
GVANTSHIP. ſ. [from giant. ] Quality, or 
charaQter of a giant. Milton. 
GTBBE. /. Any old worn out animal. Shakeſp. 
To GTBBER. VU, fs [from Jabber. To ſpeak 
inarticulately. hakeſpeore. 


GIBBERISH.. ſ. [Derived by Skinner from 


gaber, Erench, to cheat. But as it was an- 
ciently written gebriſp, it is probably derived 
from the chymical cant. and originally implied 
the jargon of Geber and his tiibe. ] Cant; the 
private language of rogues and gipſies; words 
; without meaning. ; Swift. 
GIYBBET. /. { giber, French. ] 
1. A gallows ; the poſt on which malefaQors 
are hanged, or on which their carcaſes: are 
expoſed. - Cleawelard. 
2. Any traverſe beams. 
To GVBBET. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To rang or expoſe on a gibbet. Oldham, 
2. To hang on any thing going tranſverſe, 
GI'BBIER. ſ. [French.] Game; wild fowl. 
8 de Addiſon. 
.GIBBO'SITY. /. [ gibbofire, Fr. from gibbous.] 


Convexity; prominence ; protuberance. Ray. 


' GT BBOUS. a. [gibbus, Latin.) 
1. Convex ; protuberant z ſwelling into ine- 


— 


Sidney. 


* r „ 
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GI'BBOUSNESS: J. [from 4ibbeur,} Conbex. 


ity; prominence. - " Bentley, 
GI'BCAT. J. [gib and cat.] An old worn out 
cats Shakeſpeare, 


To GIBE. v. a. [gaber, old Freneh. ] To ſneer ; 
to join cenſoriouſneſs with'contempt. Swift, 
To GIBE. v. a, To reproach by contemptuous 


hints; to floutz to ſcoff; to ridicule; to . 


ſneer; to taunt. x | Sift, 
GIBE. ſ. from the verb.] Sneer; hint of 
contempt by word or loo; ſcoff. SpeFaroy. 
GIBER. /. [from gibe.] A ſneerer; a ſcoffer; 
a taunter. Sbateſpeare. Ben Jonſon. 
GrBINGLY. ad. [from gibe.] Scornfully ; 
contemptuouſly, - ; Shakeſpeare. 
GVBLETS. /. The parts of a gooſe which are 
cut off before it is roaſted. Dryden, 
GIDDILY. ad. [from giddy.] 
1. With the head ſeeming to turn round. 
2. Inconſtantly; unſteadily. Donne, 
3 Careleſly ; heedleſly ; negligently. Shake(p. 
GIDDINESS. /. [from giddy. ] 
1. The tate of being giddy or vertiginous. 
2. Inconſtancy ; unſteadineſs; mutability. 
3. Quick rotation; inability to keep its place, 
4. Frolick ; wantonnefs of life. Donne. 
GIDDY. a. | IIR, Saxon. ] 3.4 
1. Vertiginous; having in the head a whirl, 
or ſenſation of circular motion. Tate. 
2. Rotatory ; whirling.  - Pope. 
3. Inconſtant; mutable; unſteady; change- 
ful. Sbaleſpeare. 
4+ That which cauſes giddineſs. Price. 


- 5. Heedleſs; thoughtleſs; uncautious; wild. 
Rowe. 
6. Tottering ; unfixed, Shakeſpeare, 


7. Intoxicated z elated to thoughtleſineſs ; 
overcome by any-overpowering incitement. Sh. 
GIDDYBRAINED.- @. [giddy and brain. ] 
Careleſs ; thoughtleſs. 
GrYDDY HEADED. a. | giddy and head.] With- 
out ſteadineſs or conſtanoy. Burton. 
GIDDY PACED. a. [ giddy and paced:] Mov- 
ing without regularity.  ' Shakeſpeare. 
GVER-EAGLE, 77 An eagle of a particular 
kind. ; | Leviticus. 
GIFT. g. [from give. ] 
1. A thing given or beſtowed, Matthew, 


2. The act of giving, + South, 
3. Oblation; offering. DTDob. xiil. 
4. A bribe. Deuferor ny. 
» Power; faculty. Shakeſpeare 
. GIFTED. 4. I from gift.] Y 
1. Given; beſtowed. Milton. 


2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. Dryd. 
GIG. J. N — 
1. Any thing that is whirled round in play. 
2+ [Gigia, Iſlandick. ] A fiddle. 
GIGA'N'TICK. 2. [gigantes, Latin. ] Suitable 
to a giant; big; bulky; enormous. 5 
To,GVYGGLE. v. . [giebgelen, Dutch. ] To 
laugh idly-; to titter. 
GIYGGLER. ſ. from giggle.] A laugher; 4 
titterer. Herbert. 
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: GTGLET, / [$ea3); Saxon -] A wanton ; ® 
2. Crookbacked. f Browne laſcivious git , | + Shale 
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wes GIN 
ÞI'GOT. J. [Freach,] The hip-jolots, -+  - 
0 9 a. end gildid, = gilt. [wlvan, 


1. To overlay with thin gold. Then er. 
2+ To cover with any yellow matter. Sbakeſ. 
3. To adorn with luftre, _ . Pope. 
4. To brighten ; to illuminate. South. 
g. To recommend by adventitious arnaments. 


by Sbaleſpear Co 

CILDER. /. [from gild.] 

1. One who lays gold on the ſurface of any 
other body. . Bacon. 
2. A coin, from one ſhilling and ſixpence, to 

© two ſhillings, _ Shakeſpeare. 


GT'LDING. /. [from gi/d.] Gold laid on any | 


ſurface by way of ornament. Bacon. 


GILL. /. [agulla, Spaniſh; gula, Latin. 
1. The apertures at each fide of a fiſh's head, 


f Malton. 
2. The flaps that hang below the beak of a 
fowl. Bacon, 


3. The fleſh under the chin.  _ Bacon. 
4. [Gilla, barbarous Latin, ] A meaſure of li- 
quids containing the fo part of a pint. 
aaa * | Swiſh. 
„The appellation of a woman in ludicroys 
nguagez contraſted from Gillian. Ben Fonſ. 
6. The name of a plant; gronnd-ivy. 
7. Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 
In the four laſt ſenſes It is ſpoken ji/l. 
CILLHOUSE. ſ. [gil! and boſe. ] A houſe 
Where gill is ſold. _ Pope. 
GILLYFLOWER. / Corrupted from July- 
flower. boy Ta Mortimer. 
GILT, /. [from gi/d.] Golden ſhow; gold laid 
on the ſurface of any matter. Shakeſpeare. 
GILT. The participle of GL 9. Pope. 
GTLTHEAD. ſ. [gilt and bead. ]. A ſea- fiſn. 
GTLTTAIL. /. | gi{t and tail.) A worm fo 
called from its yellow tail. ä 
SIM. a, [ An old word.] Neat; ſpruce. 
GI'MCRACE. g. [Suppoſed by Skinner to be 
ludicroufly formed from gin, derived from en- 
ine. J. A flight or trivial mechaniſm. Prior. 
GI'MLET. .. [gibelet, guimbelet, French. ] A 
| borer with a ſcrew at its point. Moxon. 
CI'MMAL. ſ. [gimellus, Latin.] Sôme little 
quaint devices of machinery.  -- More. 
GIMP. ſ. A kind of filk twiſt & lace. 
GIN. /. [from engine.! | 
1. A trap; a ſnare. Sidney. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Any thing moved with ſcrews; as, engine 
of torture. Spenſer. 
3. A pump worked by rdtatory ſails. F/oodv. 
4+ [Contrafted from Gznzva, which lee. ] 
The ſpirit drawn by diſtillation from juniper 
SINOER Ziber | 
: » fo | zinzi 3 Latin i ero, Ita- 
lian, ] Te to of ginger is of 155 tuberous 
. kind, knotty, crooked, and irregularz of a 
hot, acrid, and pungent taſte, though aroma- 
tick, and of a very agreeable ſmell. Hill. 
GINGERBREAD. ſ. [ginger and bread.] A 
kind of farinaceous ſweetmeat made of dough, 
like that of bread or biſcuit, ſweetened with 
faeagle, and flavoured with ginger and ſome 


GIR 


* * 


— 


GINGERLY. ad. Cautiouſly; nicely. Shakeſe 
GI'NGERNESS. ſ. Niceneſs; tenderneſs. '_ 
GINGTVAL. a. [ gingiva, Latin.] Belonging. 
to the gums. ; Holder. 
To GINGLE. YU, No = 
1. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe. © Pope. 
2. To make an affected ſound in periods of 
cadence. * 8 ; 
Te GINGLE. v. a. To ſhake, fo that a ſharp 
ſhrill clattering noiſe ſhould be made. : 
GINGLE. /. | fromthe verb.] 5 
1. A ſhrili reſounding noiſe: | | 
2. Affectation in the ſound of periode. 
GINGLY MOID. a. [, a hinge, and 
6«o;.] Reſembling a ginglymus; approaching 
to a ginglymus. TR 
GINGLY Mus. /, A mutual indenting of two 
bones into each other's cavity, in the manner 
of a hinge, of which the elbow is an inſtance. 
GI'NNET, J. (vines. ] A nag; a mule; a de- 
generated breed. , . 
GINSENG. / [Chineſe.] A root of à very: 
_ agreeable aromatick ſmell, though not very 
| ſtrong. Its taſte is acrid and aromatick, and 
has ſomewhat bitter in it. We have it from 
China and America. 


Jo GIP. v. a. To take out the guts of herrings, 


GI'PSY. A. {Corrupted from Egyprien«}." 

1. A vagabond who pretends to foretel futu< 
rity, commonly by palmeſtry, or phyfiognomy. 

2. A reproachful name for — 

Shakeſpeare, 


3. A name of ſlight reproach to a 
GVRASOLE. /. Lac“ French. ] 
1. The herb turnſol. | 


2. The opal ſtone, > 
To GIRD. Ve d. pret, girded, or girt. [z5ndan, 


Saxon. | b 
I Mace 


* 


1. To bind round, 
2. To put on ſo as to ſurround or bind. 


3+ To faſten by binding, | Milton. 
4. To inveſt, Shakeſpeare. 


F. To dreſs; to habit ; to clothe, Exekiel. 


. 6, To coyer round as a garment. Milton. 
ze To reproach ; to gibe. Shakeſpeare. 
+ To furniſh ; to equip. | lton. 


9 · To incloſe; to incircle. Milton. 
To GIRD. UV, N. To break. a ſcornful jeſt 3 do 
gibe; to ſneer. Shakeſpearee 
GIRD, /. [from the verb.] A twitch ; a pang. 
; & GR. Tilletſen, Gocdman, 
CVRDER. /. [from gird. ] The largeſt piece of 
timber in a floor, :. 
GTRDLE. Lidel, Saxon.] 
1. Any thing drawn round the waiſt, and tied 
or buckled. 
2. Encloſure; circumference. Soy . 
3. The equator; the torrid zone. — 
To GIRDLE. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To gird; to bind as with a girdle. Sha#. 
2, To incloſe; to ſhut in; to environ. Shak. 
GVRDLEBELT: /. [girdle and belr.] The belt 
that encircles the waiſt. Dryden 
GYRDLER. J. [from girdle.} A maker of 
girdles, COPY 
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rus, Larin.] A eitele deſerbe i by 
any thing w motion. ö 


GIRL J. UIdandiek, tarlinnu, a woman.] A 
young woran, or child. Shakeſpeares 
- GVFRLISH. 4. 1 85 girl.] Suiting a girl; 
youthful. Carew, 
inis Ev. at. ad. [from irn. 25 Ina githiſh 
manner. 
To GIRN. . N 


Seems to be 2 corruption of 
Pre Applied to a crabbed, captious, or pe- 
vi y 
CVRROCK. ſ. A kind of Giſh. 

GIRT. art. paſſe [ from To rd.] 


from gird. 33 en · 


| To GIRT. 
* compaſs; te encircle. Thomſon, 
IRT. 
89 5 / [from gird.] 
1. A band by which the ſaddle or . 
med upon che horſe, Milton. 


2. A circular bandage, Wiſeman. 
3. The compaſi meaſured by the girdle. Ad. 
To GIR TH. v. a. To bind with a girth. 
Fo GISE G#oyrdi v. 4. Is when the owner of it 
does not ſeed it with his own ſtock, but rakes 
GYVSLE.: Among the Engliſh Saxons, ſignifies a 
pledge: thas, Freagiſle' is a pledge of peace. 
bY Gibſon. 
GITH. 4. An herb called Ouiney pepper. 
7 UA . As preter. es part. paſſ. 9 
- [pan Suson. 
1. To'beftow x 16 conferrwithogt ay price or 
reward. Hooker. 
2. To tranſmit from himſelf to atother by 
hand, ſpeeghy or writing ; to deliver; to im- 
part; to communicates * Burnet. 
3. To put into one's poſſeſſion; to conſign . 
"4 To pay as' a prics or reward, or in ex- 


change. Shakeſpeare. 

> 5. 'To yield ; not to withhold. Baron. 
6. To quit . to yield as due. Eccleſ. 
No confer ; to impart. Bramball. 


To Expoſe ; the ſhip was given to the 


. ' ryten. 
9. To grant; to allow; bis cbance cba given 
him. . 


. 25 To yield; not to deny; I gave permiſſion 


. Rowe, 
"-ATs +9 yield without reſiſtance. by 
12. To permit; to commiſſion, 122 P. bo 
13. To enable; to allow. i Hookers 
14- To pay. Sbake ares 
— To utter; to vent; to pronounce z be 
bard words. bs *it 5 
16. To exhibitz Ws expeels\ Hale. 
. To erhibit 26 the din f a e 
tion. Arburbiidt. 
755. To do any act of which the uence 
renches others; he gave no offence, rnet. 
19. To echibit; to to ſend forth as” odours 
from m body. Baton. 
| Aa to a {bit e well 
| . mode foeech is obſolete. 
"" Sidney, Tem les 
27. To reign 5 to yield up. Herbe, t. 


* _ : 
OY 4 2 
G'L L A 


22. To'conctide, to ſuppo'e 3 1. whas Bites 


for 'ruined. - 


2 Jo GIVE awoy. To * te from one's 
5 idney. Taylor. 
24. To GI back. To return; to reſtore. 


28. To Give forth. Te publiſh to tell, 
8 To GIVE the hand. o yield pre-emi. 
nence, as being eden or inferiour. 
27. To Give eve. To leave; to quit; ta 


ceaſe. oo ker, 
28. To Gives ver. To addict; to attach to, 
a f Sidney. Grew, 
29. To Grvy: over. To conclude loſt, 


* Arbuthnot, 
30. To Gror over. To abandon. Hudibras, 
31. To Gavs cut. T0 proclaim; to pub- 
liſh; to utter. Knolls, 
32. To GIVE out. To ſhow in falſe appear- 
ance; Sba are. 
* Grvr up. To refign; W On 
"Im 
34. To Givs up. To abandon. anf, 
28. To GIVE up. To deliver, ny 
36. To Grvs Way. 7e wake re 
to Wake room for. | ; 
To GCivt., v. 2. 
1. To ruſn; to fall on; to . the aſſault. 
Hooker. 
2. To relent; to grow moiſt; to melt or 
ſoften; to thaw. Bacon. 
3. To move. A French phraſe. Daniel. 
4. To GE i in. To 80 back ; to give way. 
Hayward. 
5. To Give ita. To. adopt; to embrace. 
Audiſet, 
6. To Grvx off. To ceaſe ; to forbear. 
7. To Givs ver. To ceaſe; to act no more, 
Hooker, 
8. To'Grys out. To cealf'; to yield. Herbert. 
GI'VEK, /. [from to give.] One that gives; 
donor; beſtower ; diſtributor; granter. 
6122 ARP. 4. [gofier, French ; gigeria, Lat. 
It is ſometimes called giæ gern.] 
Ts The ſtrong muſcu ous ſtomach of a fowl, 
Wt More. 
2. He frets bis gizzard, he haraſſes his ima- 
þ ination. Hudibras, 
8 4 [from glaber, Lat. ] Smooth - 
neſs; 
GLA'CIAL. 4. abe glacial, French; glacialis, 
Lat.] ley; made of ice; fropen. 
To Sei Vs Ms [glacier Latin; g/acers 
French.] To turn into ice. 
GLACTA'TION, /. [frotn glaciate.] The act 


* 


of turning into ice; ice formed. 
GLACIS. 7 [French.] In ford fleation, a ſlop- 
ing bank. Harris. 
GLAD. a. [zlzv, Saxon; ; glad, Daniſh.] 
1. Cheerful; gay; in a ſtate of hilarity. 
2. Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; 
bright; ſh Iſaiah, 


3. Pleaſed ; elevated with joy. 

4. OR 3 Exhilarating, 

5. Exprefiing gladnefs. | 1 K 
To GLA . Vo * {from the 9. 


Preverbi. 
Sidney. 


mores, 
oo ter. 
bert. 
zives; 


1 Lat» 


| fowl, 
More. 
is ima- 
dibr AS» 
mooth- 


lacialisy 
glacer, 
The act 


„ a flop- 
Harris. 

b. J 

It + 
fertile; 
Iſaiah, 


reverbt. 


Sidney. 


. 
* 


GLA 


n to tan, 


cher ts e 


LADDER, 5 3 vat This w ich 
makes Br WA WINS 


Saxon; 
GLADE Pan ly wn opening i 12 a _ 


Pope. 

GLADEN. 17 7 [from gl gladius, Lat. a fw6rd.] 
GLA'DER. ; a general name of 
plants that A with a zoo blade like ſedge. 


2 


ee. 


'GLADFULNESS. % [glad and fuld. Joy; 


pen 
GLADIA'TOR. 1 [Latin ; 12 Fr.] 
A fword-playet ; prize. p . Denham. 
FN with merriment. Shakeſpeare. 
GLA'DNESS. J. [from glad. ] Cheerrutneſt; 
joy 3 exultation. Dryden. 
GLA'DSOME. 4. [from lad.] | 
1. Pleaſed ; 3 Say; 3 delighted. 


| "Spenſer. 
2. Cauſing joy; having an a of 


Prior. 
CEXDSOMELY. « ad, ¶ from race ] With fre. 
-” gayety and delig | 
GLADSOMENESS. from gulf] Gay- 


ety ; ſhowineſs 5 d 
GLAIRE. 4 (sien, Saxon; og glar, 
Daniſh, glaſs. ] 
8 The white of an egg · 
kind of halbert. 
* GLAIRE. v. a: [glairer, French ; from 
the noun. ] To ſmear with the white of an 
egg» · This word is wp uſed by the bodk- 
GLANCE. f. glas erman.] 
' Is 8 foot of tight or henden 


2. A ſtroke or dart of the beam of ſight. Dry. 


3. A fnatch of fight ; * wick view. Watts. 
To GLANCE. v. u. n the noun. 

1. To ſhoot à fudd gh of ſplendour. _ 

2. To fly off in an oblique direction. Shak. 


3. To ftrike in an oblique direQion. Pepe. 


4. To view with à quick catt of the eye. 


5, To cenſure by oblique hints. Shakeſpeare. 9 


To GLANCE. », a. To move nimbly ; to 
ſhoot obliquely, Shalteſpeare. 
GLA'NC NGLY. ad. [from gate]. 55 
oblique broken manner; tradfiently. H 
GLAND. ſ. [glians, Late: z Elend, French. 
The plarids are reduced to two ſorts, eonglo- 
pate and conglomerate. A congl. ba e gland 
is a little Tooth body, wrapt up in a fine 
kin, by which it is ſeparated from all the other 
parts, only admitting an artery and netve to 
paſs in, and giving way to a vein and excretory 
canal to come out. A conglomerate gland 
is compoſed of many little conglubate gland: 
all tied to er. Wiſeman. 
GLA'NDERS [from glgrd.] In a herſe 


8 tha of a corrupt matter from the 


A. een 4 Telam und fore, Lat. 
-Vaaring maß; bearing Ll work: * 


Placban. . 


GLA 
age dale 4 1 l * 
GLANDULO'SITY./. [from rental 1 þ A 


tonectton of glands. 
77 255 uloſus, 5 3 — 


OLANDULODS: 5 
Pertalning to 
glands. - 
_— GLARE. V. » _ are 
a To ſhine ſo as to daezle. Fai 
To look with fierce piercing eyes. 
3. To ſhine offentatiouſly. F . 


Te GLARE. < Vs 4. To ſhoot ſuch ſplendour as 
"the eyes cannot 2 Milton. 


IO ſ. [from the verb. ] 


1. Overpowering luſtre; ut, Tach a 
hart the boy 7 | 
2. A fferde | | Mike 
CLA REOUS, 4. 
Latin; from b Obe 1 25 + 
tranſparett matter, like 5 white of an egg · 


CLARING, 2. Applied to an * 
ſhocking en gloring e, Ty 
CLASS. J. Zl Saroh.] 
1. 22 ial 12 made by wha ale 
and flint of fand together, with a vehement 
A glaſs veſſel of any kind: Saler. 
2. $ of a Sbaleſpeare. 
3. A looking glaſs; Tal 7 1 Dryde , 
4. At Hour-Gi. ass. laſs uſed in mea- 
ſaring time by the flux 4 d. $ re- 
. A cup of glaſs uſed to drink i in. Phillips. 
2 quantity of wine uſually contained in 


£/wh 


A perſpeRive glaſs. . D 

ol 88. 2. | Vitrwos ; ; made of gl. ny 1 
To GLASS. v. 4. | 

1. To ſee as in tun; to repreſent 2s in a 
glas or mirrour. Sich 

2. 5 * 

3. To cover with glaſs ; to glaze. B 
GLA'SSF URNACE. . aſs and Ka 


A furnace in which glats is mace by 75770 0 


faction. 


CLEFSGAZING. » [pa and 
be d [elk an r 


mirrour. 
A hal,”  £laſſrating,, e 
finical rog bakeſ; — 


One whoſe trade is to and 7 T laſs. 
GLA'SSHOUSE: J. [y!aſs and bot.] * 

where ghd $ is manufactured. Addiſon. 
GLA'SS AN. /. [glaſs and n. One who 

fells gtafs. 


Seo 
GCLASSMETAL. . [glpſt and metal. can 


fu acon. 
GLASSWORK. Fo [ g/afs and act Ma- 
nufactory of g Bacon. 


GLASSGRINDER. / 115 loft an 15 


GLA WORE » /. A plant. Miller. 
GLA'SSY. 4. [ mh Haft.] 
1. Made of glaſs; — acon. 


2. Reſembling glaſs, as in tmoothneſz or luſ- 
tre, or brittleneſs. | Sandys. 
CLA'STONBURY Tbern. ſ. A ſpecies of 


McEDLAR. 


ef Dang - þe . mn ; 
3 


French. ] 


"Shokeſdeare. 3 
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\- To GLEEK. v. 4. [zl;gman, i in Saxon. 


61. E 
French. ] A fault in the eye, which changes 
te cry humour into a greyiſh yo 


SLAVE. h [ glaive, Fr.] A broad 25 
alchion. [N 
To Er Vin. Vs . , Welſh, flattery 


To flatter ; to w L' Eftrange- 
Fo GLAZE. v. a. 7 glaſs, only accidentally 


as To furniſh with windows of glaſs. Bacon. 


| 2 To pa with glaſs, as potters do their 


3. To by with ſomething and 


pellucid. reWs 


_ GLA'ZIER. . [corrupted from laber. One 


whoſe trade is to make glaſs windows. 
GLEAD. ſ. A buzzard hawk ; a kite. 
GLEAM. /. [zehoma, Saxon. J Sudden ſhoqt 
of light; luſtre; brightneſs. Milton. 
7 o GLEAM. v. n Aw the noyn. ] 

1. To ſhine with ſudden coruſcation, Thomſon. 

2. To ſhine. Tbomſon. 
GLE'AMY. a. [from gleom.] Naving, dart- 


ing ſudden coruſcations of 1 Pepe. 


7 GLEAN. v. a. [g/aner, F reach, Þ 
1. To gather what the reapers of the harveſt 


leave bebind. Dryden. 
2. To __ any thing thinly ſcattered. Sh. * 
GLE AN. ſ. [from the verb. ] Collection made 


© laboriouſly by ſlow degrees. Dtyden. 
CLEANER, fa fog glean.) ] 
1. One who gathers after the reapers. Thom. 
2. One who . any thing ſlowly and 


laboriouſly. „eie. 

GLEA'NING. J. [from glean] The act of 
gleaning, or thing gleaned.  _ Atterbury. 

GLEBE. /. {gleba, Latin.] . 

1. Turf; foil; grourd. Dryden. 
2. The Jand poſſeſſed. as part of the revenue 
of, an eccleſiaſtical benefice. Spelman, 

GLEBOUS. 


CLEBY. J «(from glebe.] Turfy. P. 
GLEDE. /. [zlivazhive, oy kite. 


teronomy... 


GLEE. 4. Lsuzze, Saxon. ] Joy; merriment; 


Tay. 


gayety. 
GLE ED. 6 {from Flopan, Saxon, to glow. ] 
: 0 


ol hot glowing coal. und ful] 0 

E'EFUL. 2. lee . ay ; merry; 

E . 

GLEEK. /. [zlizze, Saxon,] Mubfick ; or 

muſician. : Shakeſpeare. 

To 

ſneer; to gibe; to droll upon. mon} To 

To GLEEN. wv. n. To ſhine with beat or 


poliſh, | * . 


GLEET. /. Islivan, Saxon. ] Ra ſanious ooze ; 
a thin ichot from a ſore. Wiſeman. 
e GLEET. v. n. [from the noun. 


1. To drip or ore with a thin ſanious liquor. 


Wiſeman. 
5 He. 


2. To run flowly. 


& ; 
GLEETY. as» 7 gleet.] Ichory ; 3 thinly 


ſanjous. . Wiſeman, 


GLEN. 7. Leleam, 1 A valley ; 2 dale. 


7 


GLO 


GLEW. /. [ehren, Latin.] a ca- 
ment made by diſſolving the ſkins of animajs 
in boiling water, and drying the gelly. . 

GLIB. @: | from A-. Skinner. ] 

1. Smooth; ſuppery; ſo formed as * be 
eaſily moved. ts - Burnet, 
2. Smooth; voluble. | Shakeſpear... 


GLIB. . Thick * buſh. of hair Song 


don over the ey 
To GLIB. Us 4. 10 2 the adhective. 
caſtrate. as 


Shake 
GLYBLY. ad. [from glib.] Smoothly 3 vo- 
_ Iubly. of the — 


GLI'BNESS. /. (from: den] Smonthneſs 


ſlipperineis. enn. 
To GLIDE. . n. [zl'v an, Saxon. ] 

1. To flow gently and ſilently. Fairfax 

2. Tapaſs gently and without tumult. 
3. To move ſwiftly and ſmoothly along. 
GLIDE, /., [from the verb.] Lapſe; act or 
manner of paſſing ſmoothly. Shakeſpeare, 
GLYDER. /. [from glide.} One that glides,. 
OLIBE- /- as, — See GEEK. I A 


To CLUMMER. V. ito [ glimmer, Dani 

1. To ſhine faintly, w 149 Fw 
2. To be perceived i imperfedtly ; to appear 
faintly, 8 
GSLIMNMER. ſ. [from the verb. ] 


1. Faint ſplendour; week light. | 


2. A kind of foſſil, . * 
GLIMPSE. /. ¶ glimmen, Dutch. ] . 

1. A weak faint light. - Locke, 

2. A quick flaſhing light. Milton. 

3. Tranſitory luſtre. Dryden. 

4+ Short fleeting enjoyment. Prior. 

5+ A ſhort tranſitory view. N 


To GLISTEN. v. „. I glitzar, German. ] Ta 
ſhine ; to ſparkle with [ g's Tbemſon. 

To GLISTER. VU. Ns  [g/feren, Dutch» 45 
ſhine ; to be bright. 

GLI'STER. /. "ape LIL thy 8 

To GLITTER. v. n. [zl1r1man, Saxon. i 

1. To ſhine ; to exhibit luſtre; to gleam. 
2+ To te ſpecious; to be views 


0 Pi - 
GLITTER, /. [from the — Y E. 
8 ght ſhow. 1 1 — . 
TTERAND. « Shi 1 4 
GLYTTERINGLY. ad. 7955 e,. W. 
ſhining luſtre, 
To GLOAR. ©. 4. C gheeren, wine” Ads 
ſquint; to look aſkew. Shinner, 
Te GLOAT. v. . To caſt fide-glances as a 
ti morous lover. Rowe. 
GLO'BARD. /. [from glow.] A glow-worm. 
GLO'BATED. a... 3 globe.] Formed in 
ſhape of a globe; ſpherical ; Gt eroidical. 
Solz. . [ globe, French; glabus, Latin.] 
1. A ſphere; a ball; a TOTES 3 a body 
of which every part of the ſurface is at the 
_ ſame diſtance from the centre. 
2. The terraqueous ball. by Stepney. 
82 ſphere. in which = various regions of 
| earth are geographically or the 
CO- 


a. ſco Sbale - wy 


CO 


a 3a a A aA@FErq£EASS 


m 


1 

4. A body of ſoldiers drawn into a circle, 
GLOBE — or everlaſting flower. k 
GLOBE Daiſy. . A kind of flower. 
GLOBE F 7% A kind of orbicular fiſh. 
GLOBE Thiſtle. ſ. A Miller. 
c—_ SE. 4. belle, Latin: ] Ty 66% ; 

Milton. 


GLOBO'SITY. . [from globeſe.] _— 


ſp hericaineſs. ” 
GLO' BOUS. 4. [ghboſus, Latin ] Spheric 
Mi leon. 


OLO'BULAR. a. [ghbiſus, Latin] In form 
of a ſmall ſphere ; round; ſpherica 
GLOBULA'RTA, 17 [Latinz globulaire, Fr.] 


A floſeulous flower, corifiſting of many florets. 


Miller. 
GLO'BULE. - [pfobule, Fr, globulus, Latin. ] 
Such à ſma 
bular or ſpherical figure, as the red particles of 
the blood. Newton. 
GLO'BULOUS. a. [from giobule.] In form of 
a ſmall ſphere; round. Boyle. 
To CLO'MERATE. v. 4. [glomern, Lat. ] To 
gather into a bal. 


; GLOMERA'TION. fe [from glomerate.] A 


body formed into a ball. Bacon. 


LO'MEROUS. 4. [ glomeroſus, Lat. ] Gather- 


ed into a ball or ſphere. 
GLOOM. ſ. [zlomang, Saxon, twilight. ] 
15 Imperfect darkneſs; diſmalneſs; obſcuri- 
defect of light. Milton. 
2. Cloudineſs of aſpet̃t; heavineſs of mind; 
ſullenneſs. 
Tv GLOOM. v. #. [from the noun. 
1. To ſhine obſrurely, as the twili 
2. To be cloudy; to be dark. | 
3. To be melancholy ; to be ſullen. 
GLOO'MILY. ad, 4 7 gloomy. ] 
1. Obſcurely; di without perfect light; 
diſmally. 
2. Sullenly ; with cloudy aſpect; with dark 
intentions; not cheerfully. Dryden. 


 'GLOO'MINESS. /. [from gloomy. ] 


1. Want of light; obſcurity ; imperfect light 
diſmalneſs. 
2. Want of cheerfulneſd; cloudineſs of look. 


Collier » 
GLOO'MY. a. [from gloom.]J ] 
1. Obſcure; imperfectly uminated ; almoſt 
dark, Dryden. P ope. 
2. Dark of complexion. Milton. 
3. Sullen; melancholy; cloudy of look; 
heavy of heart. 
LO RIED. a. [from glory.] Illuſtrious; ho- 
nourable. Milton. 
GLORIFICA'TION. /. \ plorification, French; 


from gl prify'J The act of giving glory. Taylor, , 


To GLOR v. 4. ¶ glorifier, French. 
1. To procure honour or praiſe to one. Daniel. 
2. To pay honour or praiſe in worſhip. Hook. 
3. — pins to l extol. I 
4. To exalt to or ty. "Romans. 
OLORIOUs. e Latin. ] 8 
1. Noble; illuſtrious 3 excellent - 


particle of matter as is of a glo- 


o 


— 


Boaſtful; proud; "havgh oftentatious. 

GLO/RIOUSLY... jv", * a, ] Nobly z 

3 illuſtriou Pope. 
1.5 botia, Latin. ] 


*? 5 paid in ag | Luke. 


2. The felicity of heaven prepared for thoſe 
that pleaſe God. 


3. a praiſe ; fame; renown z cels- 


Sidney. 
4+ Splendour ; magnificence. - Marthery. 
5. Luſtre; brightneſs. | Pope. 
6. A circle of rays which ſurrounds the heads 
of ſaints in pictures. South. 


7. Pride; noo” rg arrogance. Wiſdom. 

8. Generous pride. ney 

in; 3 to be proud of, Siduq. 
To GLOSE. Vs As To naked; do collogue. 
GLOSS. /. 1 mage, 3 gloſe, French. ] 


1. A ſcholium; a comment. Davies. / 


2. An interpretation artfully ſpecious; a f. 
cious repreſentation. , 9 2 


3. Superficial luſtre. 
Td GLOSS. v. n. [ploſer, French. ] 


1. To comment. den. 

2. To make fly remarks, | Prior. 
To GLOSS. v. a. 

1» To explain by comment. Donne. 


2. To palliate by ſpecious expoſition or repre- 
ſentation. 


3. To embelliſh with ſuperficial luſtre. . 
GLO'SSARY. . [g/efſarium, Latin. * die- 
tionary of obſcure or antiquated 


GLOSSA'TOR, /. Eee Fr.] 4 writer 


of gloſſes; a vormen Ayli e. 
GLOSSER. 1. Fro ofſarius, 1 18 
A ſcholiaſt; a commentator. 
2. 5 poliſber, 


OLO'SSINESS./, [from 2%. J Smooth plih; 


ſuperficial luſtte, 


Boyle. 
GLOSSO'GRAPHER. [. [1)u70a and y 
A ſcholiaſt; a — 22 2 1 


GLOSSOꝰ GRAPHY. 1oore and yedgu. 
The writing of 2 1 


GLOSSY. e. [from fig. Shining ſmoothly 


poli 
A [zlope, Sax. ] Cover of the hands. 
Drayton. 
To GLOVE. v. 4. ¶ from the n To cover 
as with a glove. 
GCLO'VER. /. [from glowe,] One 2 trade 
is to make or ſell gloves, Sbaleſpeare. 
To GLOUT. v. n. To pout; to look lullen. 


. Chapman. 
To GLOW. « . N. [zlopan, Saxon. 


„To be heated fo as to ſhine without flame. 


' Hahewills 
2. To burn with vehement heat. Smith. 


3. To feel heat of dody 7 . Addi %. 
4. To exbibit a ſtrong bright colour. Milton 

5. To feel paſſion of mind, or activity of fan. 

; 30 | Pri, „or. 

6. To rage or burn as a paſſion. Shadzoell. 

To GLOW. Vs 4s To make hot fo as fo fire. 


GLOW. . {from the verb.) 3 
| 1 A 2 | 1. Shining 


Bacon. Chapman. 
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G NA 
1. 1. Shinin . 
ED "ANG a of * 225 


W-WORM. LK and / N. J A 
ping grub with a luminous Al Waller. 


To "GLOZE. , . Ilex, e 
1. To ; to wh 3 to, in vate ; to 
—_— South. 
2. To comment. Sbaleſbeare. 
GLOZE. 45 from "IP 
1. Flattery ; infinuation. Shake) 
2+ Specious ſhow; gloſs. - = 


GLUE. g. gl, French. ] A viſcous body com- 
monly made by hojling the ſins of animals to 
a jelly; a cement. Blackmore. 


To GLUE. v. 2. I from the noun. ] 


1. To join with a viſcous cement. Ecelus. 
5 To hold together. Westen. 
3. To join; to unite ; to inviſcate. Tillotſon. 
* GLU'EBOILER.. . [glue and bil.) One 
whoſe trade is to make glue. 
GLU'ER. . [from e.] One who. cements 


with glue. 

GLUM: as [A low-cant, word. ] Lullen; ſtuh- 
bornly grave. Guardian. 

T#GLUT. . a. [ eng/outir, French; glutio, 
Latin. } 


1. To ſwallow; to devour. ; Milton. | 


2. To cloy; to "ful beyond ſufficiency. Bacen. 
3. To feaſt or delight even to ſatiety. 
4. To overfill ; ta load. Arbuthnot. 
To fa t arate. ; ' Boyle, 
I. That which. i is zorged of ks Milt, 
2. Plenty even to 2 and ſatiety. N. I. 
3. More dag Ger dl — We 
4. Any thin 8. up a Co Wo 
GCLU'TINOUS. a. [glutineux, French, ] Gluy ; 
viſcong; tenacious. Baron. 
GLU'TINOUSNESS. /. — IViſ- 
 colity z tenacity Cbæyne. 
LU TTON. 71 Than, French. ]. 
1. One who indulges himſelf too much in eat- 
ing. * Prior. 
2. On' oy Gare of any 2 exceſs. Cocoley. 


To GLU I'TTONISE. v. a. | from gluttan.] To 
the glutton. 
off TONOUs. a. Given to wy. ama ſoed- 


Raleigh, 


nr. ad. With the voracity 


of a glutton, 
GLU'T TONY. /. „eb 3 Exceſs 
of eating; luxury 
GLU'Y. 4. {from glue.] Viſcous; Enacious 3 


glutinous. X 
GLYNN, I. [Icifh.] A bollow between two 
mountains. Spenſer, 
To GNAR. Ve. Ns, [znjnpan, SAXON» To 
To GNABL. growl ; to murmur; * 2 
7 penſer. 
CNARLED. a, Knotty» Shateſpeare. 


Te GNASH. v. 6 [tnaſchen, Du. To ſtrike 
7; NASH. claſh, . 1 . Drydes. \ 
„ V4 fs 
TY Ta grind or collide the teeth. . 
2. r 


* - 
# . i of 


; overmuch. B. Fonſon, © 


the table. Ar. buthnet. 


G O 9 


he Aim Ln prom l. inſect. Shateſs. 


y thing proverbially ſmall. Matthew. 
obe FLOWER. J. [gaat and flower.] The 
flower. 
5 J. [gnat and ay: Ar 
Te NAW. v. a. IInagan, Saxon. 


1. To eat by degrees; to devour by flow cor - 


raſion. den. 
2+ To bite in agony or rage. Shaleſpeare. 


3+ To wear away by biting, lys. 


4+ To fret; to waſte; to corrode. 


5: To pick with the tech Dryden. 


To GNAW. . n Ack, 2 teeth. 
GNA'WER. / One that gnaws. 
GNOMON. / nds] he hand or pin of 


a dial» Harris. Brown. 


| GNO'MONICKS. /. [yup] A fiese. 


which yp to find the juſt p of 
ſhadows for the, conſttuction of kinds of 


ſun. and moon dials. 
* Us "to pret. I went z L 3 RN 
Axon. 


1. To, walk; to move Shake 
x To 3 nat ſtand . * | Hated 


+ To walk folemnly. ' Hooker. 
4 To walk leiſurely, not run. Shakeſpeare. 
Ta travel; to journey a-foot. (ton. 


» To proceed ; to make a. progreſs. Dryden. 
2 To remove from place to place. Shakeſp. 
| T0 G03 on. s ace 3 to move from a 


pl Cowley. 
9. „ "Rs pafs in any manner, or to any 
end. Herbert. 


11. To proceed in any courſe of life good oy 
bad. Exzchiel, 
12. To proceed. in mental operation. Dighy. 

13. To take any road. Deuterone my. 
14+ To march in a hoſtile or warlike manner. 


Shakeſpeare. 

152 Ta.change ſtate or opinion for better or 
worſe ; affairs go to ruin. .Knlles, 
16. To apply. one's ſelf; be went to bis > 
CN. 

17. To have recducſe „ PR er 


18. To be about to do; I am going to live. 


Locke. 
19. To ſhift; w paſs life not quite well; I 
go forward ax 11 can. Lecke. 
20» To decline; to tend toward death or ruin; 
we thought bis credit going. Shakeſpeare. 
21. To be in party or defign. Dryden. 
22. To eicape. | 2 Mac. 
23+ To tend wo any act. Shake are. 
24» To be uttered. : 
25+ To be talked of; to be — ehix 4 
ag prom tbe towns . 


 Addifon. 
26. To pals ;. to be received; light guineas 


vill not go. Sidney. 


27. To move by mechauiſm; the jach. ben. 


28. To be in motion from. * cal 
Pe ate 

29. To nivye in ang direcho. Shake 

wy 30. Te 


10. To paſs 3 in company with others. Temple. 


QAO | . 
% ²˙˙ ²˙»:p . ⅛-.f U J 7˙qÜvé!&. . p RE 


Q 
8 


60 | 


1. To flow; to paſs; to have a edurſe. 


1. ha den. 
2. A0 2 Rate of ——ů— 
L'E range. 


33. To be regulated by any method 3. to pro- 
— principles. 3 2 
tegnant; @ goes a month, 
paſs ; not to remain. Fudget. 
To pak; note not to be retained. Shakeſpeare, 
ex 


elton. 


7 7 be in _—_— time or place; this name 
goes fr ft. Watts. 

= o reach or be extended to any _ 
CC, . 

40. To extend to conſequences. L' Eftrange: 
41. To reach by effects. Wilkins. 
42. To extend in meaning. Dryden. 
43. 555 ſpread; to be diſperſed; to e. 


* To have influence; to be of weight. 
Temple. 

To be rated one with another; to be con- 

12 with regard to greater or leſſer worth. 
Arbutbnor. 


46. To contribute ; to conduce; to concur. 


47. To fall out, or terminate; to ſucceed. 
Bacon. 
48. To, be in any ſtate. Chronicles. 


— 


49+ To proceed in train or conſequence. Sbal. 


50. To Go about, To attempt; to endeavour. 


Shakeſpeare. 5 
1. To Go aſide. To em; to deviate from 


right. Numbers. 
52. To Go betwueen, To interpol#; to mode- 
rate between two. | Shakeſpeare. 
53. To Go by. To paſs away unnoticed, 
85 To Go by. To find or get in the conclu- 


Milton. 
$5, 7% Go Go by. To obſerve as a rule. 
. ve Go down, To be ſwallowed; to be 
Dryden. 


not rejected. 
57. ae in and out. To do the bufineſs of 


Pſalms. 
58. To Go in and out. To bent liberty. 
59. To Go off. To die; to go out of life; to 
deceaſc. Tarler. 
60. To Go off. To depart from a poſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
61. To Go on, To make attack. Ben "Jonſon. 
62. To Go on. To proceed. idney. 
63. To Go over. To revolt; to betake him- 
ſelf to another party. Swift. 
64. T9 Go out. To go upon any expedition. 


Sbaleſpeare. . 


& To Go out. To be extinguiſhed. Bacon. 
—_ Go through, To perform DR 

idn . 

67.7 Te C. Go. through, To ſuffer ; 8 
Arbutbnat. 

Ga 10. inte. jet. Come, come, take the right 
courſe. A ſcornful exhortation. Spenſer. 
GO-RY. /. Deluſion, artifice ; . 
Collier. 
oo eur. J. [go and cart. ] A machine in 


; TE : 
GOD: . [30Þ, Saxon, which Bone 


. GO/D-FATHER. and father. 
G ei taco hh fat 123 


GOD 
ICED are encloſed to reach them to 
rior . 
0055 4 Saxon. } A imma 
oxen are driven forward, 
TE 8045. v. 4. | from the noun. } 


1. To prick ar drive with a goad. — | 
2+ To incite; to ſtimulate; to inſtigate. Dey. 
GOAL. /. [gaule, French. ] 
1. 5 — landmark ſet up to bound a race. , 
2. The ſtarting poſt. Dryden. 
3. The final purpoſe; the end to which a de- 
ſign tends. Pope. 
GOAR. . ale Welſh.] Any edging fawed 
upon cloth. 
9 hb lsa, Saxon] A ruminant iel 
that ſeems a middle ſpecies between deer and 
Peacham. 


ſheep. 
GOA'TBEARD. . [gaet and heard. ] A — 


GOATCHAEER. f. A kind of „ a 

N A'THERD. J. | za and bynd, Sax. } Gas 
. is to tend goats. 

0 TMARJORAM. . GoATsSBEARDe 

GOATS Rue. ſ. A plant. 


GOATS-THORN. , A plant, Millen, 


GOA'TISH. a. [from guar} Reiembling 
More. 


goat in rankneſa, or 
GOB- ſ. [| gobe, — 4 ſmall quantity. 
G0 BBE 2 [gobe, French. ] A mouthful ; 2 
lump. Sandys's Travels. 
To GO'BBET. v. 4. To ſwallow at __ mouthful. 
E 


Te GO'BBLE. v. 4. [gober, Fr.] To fall ; 


haſtily with tumult and noiſe. Prior. 
GO/BBLER. 4. (from g«bble.] One that devours 


GO-BETWEEN. J. [g0' and besann. ] One 


that tranſacts buſineſa by running between two 4 


parties. TO 


cup. 


GO' BLIN. „French; gobelina, Latin. ] 


1. An evil ſpirit; a waikiog ſpirit; _—__ 
ful phantom. 


Zs 1 Fairy ; an elf. 


Is Th Supreme Being. 
2. A falſe god; am idol. 
3. Any perſon or thing deified or too much 
hono ured. Shakeſperre. 
To GOD. v. 4. [from the noun.] To deify ; 
to exalt to divine honours. 
GODCHIED. g. 


[god and child] A term of 


ſpiritual relation; one for whom one became 


ſponſor at baptiſm, and promiſed to ſee edu- 


cated as a Chriſtian. 
GOD-DAUGHTER, ſ. [ god and dangbter. ] A 


girl for whom one became ſponſor in baptiſm. 
GODDESS, . {from god. ] 4A female 1 


GO/DDESS-LIKE. 4. Reſembling a e, 
Pope. 

ſponſor at 
GOQ'DHEAD. . | from ged.] 


1. 885 


Shakeſpeare. 4 


— Se ro ns 


4 


'  ,  feribed by 
| GODLY. a. [from god. ] 


N 


„ 


* 1. Godſhip; aun divinity; divide astur- 


25 A deity in perſo 
CoDLESs? PA 


Milton. ; 


perſon ; a god or goddeſs. 
[fro — Without ſenſe of 
duty to God; z wicked; irreligi- 
ous; impious. | Hooker. Dryden. 
G@'DLIKE. a. [god and Ile. ] Divine; reſem- 
bling a divinity. Milton. 
GODLING. # from god.] A "oa wine 
h » [ from godty.] | 
1. Piety to God, 
2. General obſervation of all the duties pre- 
religion. | * 


1. Pious toward God. 
2. Good; righteous; religious. 
GO'DLY. ad. Piouſly ; righteouſſy. 


Common P rayers 
Pſalms. 
Hooker. 


GO'DLYHEAD. J. [from godly. ] Goodneſs 3 


ritzhteouſneſs. 
GO'D-MOTHER:. 1. 1 
man who has become ſponſor in baptiſm. 
GODSHIP. /. [from g d.] The rank or cha- 


Spenſer. 


racter of 2 ee —_— Prior, 
GO'DSON. [god and ſen.] One for whom 
| one has been — at — ont. Shakeſpeare. 


GO'DWARD. 4. To Godward is toward Ged. 
GODWIT. /. [zov, good, and pea, — 
A bird of particular delicacy, Coco 
GODYELD. : ad. | corrupted from God 

GO'DYIELD. $ ſpbield, or protect. 
GO EL. 2. ¶ ole n, Saxon. ] Yellow. 
GO ER. ſ. | from go.] 
1. One that goes; à runner. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A walker; one that has 4 gut or manner 
of walking good or bad. 5 Wotton. 
To GO'GGLE. v. n. To look aſquint. Hudib. 
GO'GGLE-EYED. 4. (rel egen, Saxon. ] 
uint-eyed ; not * ſtraight, 


GOING. / J. [from | | 
1. The at of w 2 
ret. 

Milton. 


2. Pregnancy. 
GOLA. . The ſame with CyMATIUM. 


- GOLD. . Lobo, Saxon; golud, riches, Welſh, ] 


1. Gold is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, the 
moſt ſimple, the moſt ductile, and moſt fixed 
of all bodies, not to be injured either by air or 

fire, and ſeeming incorruptible. It is ſoluble 
by ſea-ſalt; but is injured by no other ſalt. 
Gold is frequently found native, rarely in a 
ſtate of ore. Native gold is ſe dom found pure, 

- but has wanne conſtantly ſilver with it. Gold 


duſt, or native gold, in ſmall maſſes, is mixed 
vans the th of rivers in many parts of the 
world. Hill. Bacon. 


2. Money. Shakeſpeare. 

GOLDBEATER. J- [god and bear. ] One whoſe 
"occupation is to beat or foliate gold. 

GO'LDBEATER's Skin. ſ. The leni en 


rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters lay be- 


- tween the leaves of their metal while they beat 
it, whereby the membrane is reduced thin, and 
made fit to apply to cuts or ſmall freſh wounds. 


GO'LDBOUND. a. [gold and a ] 2. 


CS with gold. Shakeſpeare. 


A Vo- 
- GO'LDSIZE, /. A glue of a golden colour. 


GOO 


GOLDEN. a. [ from gold. f 
1. Made of Ur ; Les M of _ 4 
2. Shining ; bright ; ſplendid; reſplendent. 
- Craſhaw, 
3. Yellow; of the colour of gold. 2 var 
4. — ; valuable. Dryden. 
5. Happy; reſembling the age of gold. Shak. 
GOLDEN Sax i frage. ſ. [eb * — Lat.] 
GO'LDENLY. ad. [from g Iden. J1 Delightful. 
ly ; ſpendidly. Shakeſpeare. 
GO'LDFINCH. /. [yol>pinc, Saxon. ] A fing- 
ing bird, called in Staffordſhire a proud taylor. 


Carew. 
GO'LDFINDER. . [geld and find.) One who 
finds gold. A term ludicrouſly applied to 
to thole that empty jakes. Swift. 
GO'LDHA MMER. /. A kind of bird. 
GO LDING. ſ. A fort of apple. 
GO'LDNEY. / A ſort of fiſh: 
GO'LDPLEASURE. ſ. An herb. 


GO'LDSMITH. /. [ zol> and mix, Saxon. ] 
1. One who manufactures gold. Shakeſpear:. 
2. A banker; one who keeps money for 


others in his hands. Swift. 
GO'LDYLOCKS. /. [coma aurea, Latin.} A 
plant. Miller. 

| GOLL. ſ. Hands; paws. Sidney. 
GOME. /. The . cart 
wheel. yo 


GOMPHO'SIS. Jo [roratery @ nails] A parti 
lar form of articulation, by which ho nk 


ſtand in the jaw. Wiſeman. 
GO'NDOLA. ſ. [gondole, Fr.] A boat much 
- uſed in Venice; a ſmall boat. Spenſer. 


GONDOLTER. 1 from W boo rom A _ 
man. 

GONE. part. Preter. from 0s 
1. Advanced; forward 2 
2. Ruined ; undone. 
3. Paſt. 


S s 
5 


Shakeſpeare. 
3 Loſt; departed. by older. 
Dead; departed 7 life. Old bam. 
oOwralN T + [ gonfanon, French. ] A 
GONF ANON. : Ang a ſtandard. Mit. 
GONORRHOF'A, he Lv. and ge. A mor- 
- bid running of venereal hurts. oodwward. 
GOOD. 4. comp. better; ſuperl. beft. ¶ Zod, 
Saxon; goed, Dutch. 
1. Having ſuch phyſical qualities as are ex- 
pected or deſired; nat bad; not evil. Dryden. 


2. Proper; fit; convenient. ron. 
3. Uncotrupted; undamaged. Loc le. 
4. Wholeſome; ſalubrious. Prior. 
5. Medicinal; lalutary. Bacon. 
6. Pleaſant to the taſte. | Bacon. 

7. Complete; full. * - Madiſon. 
8. Uſeful; valuable. Collier. 


9. Sound; not falſe; not fallacious. Arterb. 
10. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. 


11. Confirmed ; atteſted; valid. Smith. 
12. Sufficient; not too little. Clarendon. 
13. Well qualified; not deficient. , Locke. 
14. Skilful; ready; z dexterous. South, 
P Malmss 


15. Happy; proſperous. 
10. Hono jj pro 1. 


—_— 


* 2 


GOR 


* 
ak. 2 chough no ver 


49. „ decent; fo. With breed- - 


Addiſon. 


"20. Real; ſerious ; cameſt. + Shakeſpeare. 


f v . 
21. Religious 3 ixtuous ; pious + godly. 


22. Kind; ſoft ; benevolent 6 


FF 23+ Favorable ; loving. 1 Sam. 


24. Companlonable; ſociable ; merry. Clare 


25» Hearty ; earneſt ; not dubious. Sidney. a 
Collier. 


26. In Good time. Not too faſt. 
27. In Goo ſcoth. Really; ſeriouſly. Shak. 
28. Goon. [To make.] To keep; to main- 

tain ; not to give up; not to apandon. 

29. Goop. [To malte.] To perform; to con- 
firm. ' > aller. Smolridge. 
30. Good. [To make. ] To ſupply. L Era. 


GOOD. / 
MAT hat which phyſically contributes to hap- 


pineſs; the contrary to evil. Shekeſpeare. 
. 2+ Proſperity; advancement. Ben "Jonſon. 
3. Earneſt; not jaſt. L. Eſtrange. 


4. Moral qualities, ſuch as are deſirable; vir- 
tue; righteouineſs. 


GOOD. ad. 


1. Well z not ill; not amiſs. 
2. . Goop. No worie, 


GOOD, interjection. Well; right. Shakeſpeare. 
GOOD-CONDiTIONED. a. Without ill qua- 


lities or ſymptoms. - , Sharp» 


| GOOD. NOW. int exjection. 


1. In good time: a low word. 7 
2. A foft exclamation of wonder. * Dryden. 
GO'ODLINESS. J. {from goudly.] rn z 
grace; elegance. idney. 

ODL V. a. from good.] — 
1. 3 graceful; fine; ſplendid. 


181 Sbaleſpea- Co Dryden. 
2. Bulky; feeling; affectediy turgid. 


3 Happy; deſirable; gay. Spenſer. 

ol V. ad. Excelleatly. Spenſer. 

GO'ODMAN. / [ g:vd and man.] | 
1. A light a tion of civility. Shak e. 


2. A ruſtick term of compliment; gaffer. 
9 al pes goed. } Deſirable qua- 
lities either mo hy fical. Hooker, 
GOODS. , [from g nod. ] Shakeſpeare. 

Is ip in a wel _ Shakeſpeare. 

2. Wares; freight; merchandiſe. Raleigh. 
GO'ODY. 74 [corrupted from good wwife.] A 

low term of civility uſed to mean perſons. 


.GOOSE. /. plural geeſe. [zo7, Saxons ] 


1. A large water-fowl proverbially noted for 
fooliſhneſs. Peacham. 
2. A taylor's ſmoothing-iron. Shakeſpeare. 

8 . [gooſe and berry.] A tree 

k, 

G OSEFOOT. Je [chenopedium, Latin. ] Wild 
orach. iller. 

GO'OSEGR ASS. /. Clivers ; an herb. 

GO'RBELLY. . [from l. dung, and belly. ] 
A big pauch; a ſwelling belly. | 

GO'RBELLIED. a. i wap N Fat; bi 's 
bellied, 


* 


/GORGON. /. 
Milton. South. 


 GO'SPELLER. /. [from g £ ſpet. 


» GO'SSIPRED. /. [g 
11 


808 
GORD. . An inſtrument of gaming · Warbur. 
7. lone, Saxon. ] Senſe 
25 Blood elotted or congealed. Milton. at 
To GORE. v. a. [zedejuan, W ] 
1. 5 ſtab; to pierce. D. Bo 
2. O PIerce, - ryden. 
GORGE, j f gorge, French. | 
1. The throat; the ſwallow. Sidney. 


2. That which is gorged or ſwallowed, 
To GORGE. v. n. [ gorger, French. 
1. To fill pp to de throat; gr to ſa · 
tiate. Addiſon. 
r 
-GO'RGEQUS. a. [gorgias, old French. ] Fine 
glittering in — colours; ſhowy; Müde; 
gaudy. Milton. 
GO'RGEOUSLY. ad. [from gorgeous. Splen- 
didly; magnificently; finely; Wotton. 


GO'RGEOUSNESS. 75 e gorgeous. I Splen- 
dour; magnificence; 


. GO'RGET. . (from: gorge.] The piece of ar- 
Knolles. 


mour.that defends the throat. | 

e-] A monſter with 
ſnaky hairs, of which the ſight turned behold. 
ers to ſtone ; any thing ugly or horrid. 

GO'RMAND. /. [gourmand, Fr.] A greedy 
eater. 

To GORMANDIZE. v. n. from gormand. 
To feed ravenouſly. [ ] 


GORMANDIZER. J [fromthe verb.] A 
voracious eater. 


GORSE. 1 [zonp, Sax. ] Furz a thick prick- 
ly ſhru 
; 3 as [from gore. ] 1e 


1. Covered with congealed blobd. Spenſer. 

2. Bloody; murtherous; fatal. Shakeſpeare. 
GO'SHAWK. /. [zop, gooſe, and hapoc, a2 
bawk. ] A hawk of a large kind. Fairfax. 
GO'SLING. /. [from geeſe. ] 

1. A young gooſe; a g00 not ye full grown. 


Swift . 
2. A katkin on nut- trees and pines. 
GO'SPEL. /. ¶ʒoder ppel, or God's good tid... 
ings ; ivayy8Awr ] 
- 1+ God's word z the holy book ofthe Chriſt- 
ian revelation. Waller. 
2+ Divinity; 

To GOSPEL. v. n. * e To fill 
with ſentiments of religion. Shakeſpeare. 
Follower of 
Wicklif, who firſt attemp ormation from 

popery, given them by the papitts in reproach. 


Rowe, 
GO'SSAMER. ſ. [goſfipium, low Latin.] The 
down of . 7 S640 


 GO'SSIP. /. [from od and ryp, relation, Sax. 1 


1. One who anſwers for the child in baptiſm. 
2. A tippling companion. Shakeſpeare. 


3. One who runs about tattling like women 
at a lying in. 


To GO'SSIP, Vs Is [from the 2 
1. To chat; to prate; to be 
2. To be a pot - com Shake 


2 from gp. Joop. 
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'  GO'VERNANCE. /. [from overs.) 


. red: PETE AN OR is 
ſpi — we — 


np. 


GoUD 75 oad, a Plant. — 

9 7 5 

.GOVE. . 4 | Toffere 

To GO E. v. n. n 
goff, or mow. . 

'To GOVERN. 5. . er ner, W 


1. To rule as a chief magiſtrate. 8 


_ — — to influence; to direct. 47, 


37, To manage; to reftrain, Shakeſpeare. 
— 855 grammar. ] To have force with regard 
: as amo governs the accuſative caſe. 

. To pilot's to. ſages og ne of a 


4 to GOVERN. v, u. To keep gelen, 
GO VERNABLE. 8. {from gever n.] Submiſ- 


ive to authotity; ſubzect to rule. Locke, 


1. Government; rule; managemen 
2 . Controul, as that of a guardian. 
F Behaviour; manners. Obſolete. 
2 ERNANTE. /. 


1 hes the care of young girls of qua- 


lity, 

.GO'VERNESS. /. [ gowwern'ſſe old French. 
1. A female inveſted with — 1 
- A tutoreſs; a woman that has the care of 
young ladies. _ Clarendon.” 


Spenſer. 


1 * A tutoreſs; an inſtructreſt; a ditectreſs. 5 


ore. 
GOVERNMENT. /, [poavernment, French. 
7. Form of community with reſpect to the 
diſpoſition of the ſupreme authority. Temple, 
2. An eſtabliſhment of legal authority. Dryd. 
3. Adminiſtration of publick affairs. 


4. Regularity of behaviour. Sha 


8. Managerableneſs ; compliance 3 Se 
nefs. Sbaleſpeurt. 
5. Management of the limbs or body. Spenſer. 
9. * grammar. ] Influence with regard to 
ruction. | 
cov ERNOUR. /. lee French. } 
1. One who has the ſupreme · direction. 
2. One who is inveſted with ſupreme autho- 


rity in a ſtate. South. 
3. One who rules any place with delegated and 
temporary authority. Shakeſpeare. 

4. A my one Who has care of a young 

8. Pilot; regulator; manager Fame, 
COUGE. 4. [French.] A chiffel Sk a round 
edge. Noxon. 
-GOURD. hþ A plan a bottle. 


GOURDINESS. . fe [from gourd. A ſwelling 
in a horſe's leg. | Farrier' « Di. 
GOU'RNET. ,. A b. 
GO UT. 2 cute, French. } 


1. The arthritis; a periodical diſeaſe attended 


_ great pain. Arbuthnot. 
551. goutte, French. ] A drop. Shakeſprare. 
GOUT. f, [ French. ] A tafte. Wodward. 


TORT. ſ. gent and wort] As werb. 
n e. [from gut. 


8 
oO 


1 Mac. 


cuvernente, Fr.] A 
5 38. Behaviour, conſidera 0 een 2 


>. HS 


1. AfMiQed or diſeaſed with the get. 


2. R to the gout. 
GOWN. /. [ gonna, Italian, ] . 
1. A lang garen. oe. 


2. 2 
3. The long e ee ee; 
of peace, as divinity, medicine, law. 

4+ The dreſs of peace. Dryden. 
GOWNED. 4. {from from - gown: ]. Dreſſed in a 


gown 
' GO'WNMAN. 4 Toons and n.] 3 
devoted to the arts of peace. Rowe, 
7e GRA'BBLE. . #. To gropes.  Arbathnor. 
To 3 wv. u. To lie profirate on the 
ground. f 
PORES G ce, Frenels 
.'F ho Lene rg ' 45 S Sidney, 
Bev Favourable influence of God on the hu. 


man mind. h Milton. Commom Prayer. 
3. Virtue; effect of God? s influence. on. 
4+ Pardon. * > —— ron. 
5. Fayour conferred. | | 

6. Privilege. ff 734 Dok 
7. A goddeſs, by the feathens fuppoſed to be- 
tow beauty. Prior. 


coming. 
9. Adventitious'6r artificial beauty. Dok 
10. Natural excellence.” | Hooker, 


11. Embelliſhment 3 recommendation beau. 


ty. of 
12. Single beauty, i 1 Dryden, 
13. Ornament; flower; high pere 


14. Virtue; goodneſs. 
15 Virtue phyſical. b . 
16. The title of a duke; fortnerly of the 
king, — the ſame as Jour” Shapes, ar 
your cleme Bacon. 
4 "ſhort aher faid before ond ver me 
! 
GRACE-CUP, ace and ty o or 
health drank A . Prior, 
To GRACE. v. 4. 1 
1. Te adorn; wo ignity; es embed. 
2. To dignify or raiſe by an e& of favour. 
3· To favour. -M 
-GRA'CED. a. [from grace] . 1 
1. Beautiful; graceful. 
2. Virtoous; regular; chaſte. Shade — — 
GRACEFUL. s, [from grace. n 
dignity. 
GRA'CEFULLY. ad. f from kracefaſ. When: 
with pleaſing dignity. 
ond. ft ne __ "Ele 
ganey of manner; dignity wit _— 
GRA'CESESS. a. from grate. ]- Without 
grace; wick ed; abandoned. Spenſet. 
GRA'CES. ſ. God graces for favour is 10 om 
uſed in the ſingular. Fudibral. 


ORACLE. A. [ gracilis, Latin, ] 1 
ſmall. 

RR 

GRACTLITY. / [gracilis Tat.] Stent: 


; GRACIOUS. 4. e, Preach, Þ 


REL Gra 


South, 


t. Mercifol; benevolent. 
' 2; Favourable 5 king. 2 Kings. 
Re Acceptable; favoured. Clarenden. 
I Virtuous 3 266d. Sbale/ "Het res 
- $5” Excellent. ; oy th 


6; Graceful ; — 
GRA'CIOUSLY. ad. 
1. Kindly ; with ki 


Fon gas Jong 
2: In a pleafing — 


GRA'CIOUSNESS. HEAP 
1. Kind — 2 


2. Pleaſing manner. 


GRADA'TION. ſ. [gradation, French. ] 
1. Regular s from one degree to ano- 
ther. L* Ef ftrang to 


2. Regular advance ſtep by ſtep. Shakeſ; _ 
3- Order; arrangement. 8357 eare. 


4. Regular proceſs of argument. outh. 
GRA'DATORY.” /. * Latin.] Steps 
from the cloiſter into 
GRADIENT. 4. [gradiens, Latin. ] Walking. 
* Thins. 
GRADUAL. 4. [gradvel, French. ] Proceed- 
ing by d F ſep by ſtep. Mile. 
GRADUAL. . [grad us, Latin. ] An net of 
ry en. 
GRADUALITY. 7. [from gradual.) Regular 
progreffion rOWNne 
GRADUALLY. ad. [from gradual.) By de- 
p 2 ; in regular progreſſion. Newton. 
1 0 dignify with a degree i in the aniverbity. 
| Care, 
2. To mark with degrees. Derbam. 
3. To raiſe in a higher place in the ſeale of 
- metals. Bacon. 
4. To heighten; to im Breton. 
GRADUATE. 2 [ graduc, French. J One dig- 
' nified with an academical degree. Bramfton. 
GRADUA'TIO — [graduation,-French.] 
1. Regular progreſſion by ſucceſſion of degrees. 
: Grew. 
2. The act of conferring academical degrees, 
GRAFF. /. [See 04. A ditch; a moat. 
Clarendon. 
GRAF. | . [greffe, French. A ſmall 
GRAFT. branch inſerted into the ſtock 
of another tiee, and nouriſhed by its ſap, but 
© bearing its own fruit ; a young cyon. Pope. 


To ORAFF. x 
To GRAFT. Ve as [greffer, French. . 


'T, To inſert a cyon or branch of one tree into 
the ſtock 'of another. q Dryden. 
2. To propagate by inſertion or inoculation. 
E To inſert into a — or body to which it 
d not originally belong Roman. 
4. To fl with an adſcititivus branch. Shakeſ, 
„ 5 one thing ſo as to receive 2 


another N 2 * 
GRA FTER, /. from 'graff, or ft 

e 
rom — 

ORAIN 2 — 1 bn KT 

grain, ren 

1A e corn. * G cares 
204 | . den. 
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3. The ſeed of any fruit. 

4. Any minute particle; any fingle ids 
5. The ſmalleſt weight, of which in phyfick 
twenty make a ſcruple, and in Troy weight 
twenty-four make a penny weight; a grain ſo 
named becauſe it is ſuppoſed of equal weight 
with a grain of corn. Holder. 
6. Any thing proverbially ſmall. Wiſdom. 
7. Grain of allowance. Something indul- 
ged or remitted. Watts. 

8. The direction of the fibres of wood, or 
other fibrous matter. 
9. The body of the wood. Dryden. 
10. The body conſidered with reſpect to the 
form or direction of the conſtituent fibres, 
| Brown. 
11. Died or ftained ſubſtanee. | Spen Ws 

12. Temper; diſpoſition ; inclination ;' 

mour. Hudwras. 
13. The heart; the bottom. Hayward. 
14. The form of the ſurface with regard to 


roughneſs and ſmoothneſs. * Newton. 
GRAINED. a. [from grain.] a” ; made 
leſs ſmooth. bakeſpeare. 


GRAINS. /. [without a fingular, ] The huſks 
of malt exhauſted in brewing, Bon Jenſem. 
GRA'INY. a. [from grain. ] 
1. Full of corn. 
2. Full of grains or kernels. 
GRAME'RCY. interj. I eontracted for grant me 
mercy. ] An obſolete expreſſion of ſurpriſe, 


Shakeſpeare. 
GRAMINEOUS. a. [graminens, Lat.] Grafſys 
GRAMINTVOROUS. a. [| gramen and wore, 


Latin. ] Graſi-eating. 
GRA'MMAR. ſ. [grammaire, French; gram- 

matica, Latin.] 

1. The ſcience of ſpeaking correctly; the 

art which teaches the relations of words to each 


other. Locke. 


2. Propriety or juſtneſs of ſpeech. Dryden. 
3. The book that treats of the various rela- 
tions of words to one another. 


 GRA'MMAR School. ſ. IA ſchool in which the 
learned languages are mam, taught. 


Loc te. 

GRAM MARIAN. /. „ Fr. from 

grammar. ] One who teaches grammar; a 

hilologer, ' Hooker, 
G AHA TIA. a. ¶ grammatical, * 

1. Belonging to grammar. ney. 


2. Taught by grammar. Dryden. 
GRAMMA'TICALLY. ad. [from — 

Yd, According to the rules or ſcience of gram- 
Watts. 

GRAMMATICA'STER. /. [Latin J A verbal 
pedant; a low grammarian. Rymer. 


GRA'MPLE. /. A crab-fiſh.. 


.GRA'MPUS. /. A large fiſh of the cetaccoys 


kind. ; 
GRANARY. fe ranarium, Latin.} A ſtore- 

houſe for 7 corn. Lat.) A tina 
GRA'NATE. from gramm A kind 

e £ RANITE. 8 
GRAND. 4. Fgrand, French; grandis, Latin. 


1. Great; Muſttious; high in ou 


3D 2. Greatz | 


Sharp. 


1 


GRA 
2. Great; ſplendid; magnificent, ' Young« 
3. Noble; ublime ; lofty ; conceived or ex- 
- prefied with great dignity. 
4. It is uſed to ſignify aſcent or deſcent of 
. conſanguinity. 
ha 4. [grand and dam or dame] 
1. Grandmother ; my father's or mother's 
mother. Sbakeſpeare. 
2. An old withered woman, Dryden. 
CRA'NDCHILD. fe [grand and ebild. The 
ſon or daughter of my ſon or daughter. Bacen. 
GRA' NDAUGHTER. / [grand and dangbter.] 
The daughter of a ſon o daughter. 
GRANDE E. . [grand, French.] A man of 
great rank, power, or dignity, Wotton. 
GRANDE'VITY. ; {from grandewus, Lat.] 
Great age; length of life. Di. 
GRANDE 'VOUS. 4. [grandævus, Lat.] Long 
lived; of great age. Dif. 


' GRANDEUR. fo [French.] 


. State; ſplendour of appearance; magnifi- 
. cence. * South. 
2. Elevation of ſentiment or language. 

GRA'N DFATHER. /. [grand and father. ] 
The father of my father or mother. Bacon. 

GRANDIFICK. . [grandis and facio, Latin. ] 
Making great. Di&. 

GRA'NDINOUS. 4. [grando, Latin. ] Full of 
hail, 


 GRA'NDITY. /. [from grandis, Lat.] Great- 


neſs ; grandeur. Camden. 
GRANDMOTHER. /. [grand and mother. ] 
The father's or har s mother. Tim. 


ANDS IRE. ſ. [grand and fire. . 
1. Grandfather. Denham. Prior. 


"2, Any anceſtor, poetically. Pope. 
CRANDSON. ſ. [grand and fon. ] The ſon of 
-.A ſon or daughter. ' Sxvift. 


GRANGE. / [grange, French. ]A farm: ge- 
nerally a farm with a houſe at 2 diſtance from 
neighbours,» © 2 Ben Jon ſen. 

GRANITE. hk [gronity Ir. from grurum, Lat.] 
A ſtone compoſed of ſeparate and very large 

cSnHEαtetions, rudely compacted. The white 
..granite. with black ſpots, commonly called 
moor · ſtone, forms a very firm, and beautifully 

variegate maſt. Hard red granite, variegated 

F with, black and white, now called oriental gra · 
nite; fs valuable for its extreme hardneſs and 
beauty, and capable of a moſt elegant poliſh. 

Hill. Wrerdward. 

CRANTY FORT g. [ granum and woro, Lat.] 

Arbutk not . 
oN Ni NAM. 2 8 ] . 


4. 
7 GRANT. "Vi 4. [from Dani, or gratificors | 


3 To 8 45 n. 
22. Jo beſtow. ſomething which cannot be 


. To admit that which 3 is not yet proved, | 


claimed of right. 6 bat 
GRANT, J. ¶ from ar ]. n 
The at of granting n 2 bay gil 


Le! The thing granted 3 a-gift; aboons 7 F" 1» 
uch 


3+ UIn law. J A gift in writing of 
(Pan eannot en be 9 or 
Word on.... 
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4. Admiſſion of ſomething in diſpute. Dryd. 
GRA'NTABLE. a. [from grant. ] That which 
nfay be granted, Ayliffe. 
GRANTEE. J. [from grant. ] He to whom 
any grant is made. Swift. 
GRA'NTOR, . [from grant. ] He by whom a 
grant is made. Aylifße. 
GRA'NULARY. a. [from granule.] Small and 


compact; reſembling a ſmall grain or ſeed. Bro. 


To GRA'NNULATE. v. n. ¶ granuler, French. } 
To be formed into ſmall grains. + tial 
To GRA'NULATE. Vo As , 
1. To break into ſmall maſſes, 4 47 3 
2. To raiſe into ſmall aſperities. Ray. 
GRANULA'TION. / [ granulation, French. ] 
1. The act of pouring melted metal into cold 
water, ſo as it may congeal into ſmall grains. 
Gunpowder and ſome ſalts are likewiſe ſaid to 
. be granulated, from their reſemblance to grain. 


| uincy. 
2. The act of ſhooting or breaking — 
maſſes. 
GRA'NULE. ſ. [from granumz Lat.] A mall 
compact particle, 
GRA'NULOUS.. a. [from granule.) Fall os 
little grains. f WI 
GRAPE. a , Frenc hr ez . 
The ith 0 1% growing . 
GRA'PHICAL. a. [ygdpw-.] Well delineated. 


Bacon. 
GRA'PHICALLY. 44. [from grapbical.] In a 


pictureſque manner; with good deſcription or 


delineation. 

GRA'PNEL. / * French. * 

1. A ſmall anchor belonging to a little veſſel. 
2. A grappling iron with which in fight one 
_ ſhip faſtens on another. 

To GRA'PPLE. Vs ts [krappeln, German, J 
1. To contend, by ſeizing each other. Milton. 
2. To conteſt in cloſe fight. Drydes., 

To GRA'PP 522 "16 
1. To faſten; to fix. : bakeſpeares 
2. To ſeize ;. to lay faſt hold of. a 

GRA PPLE. J. [from the verb.] ' * 

1. Conteſt, in which the combatants falze 
each other. ä Milton. 
7 2. Cloſe ſight. akeſj fares. 
3+ lrod inſtrument by which one ſhip faſtene 
on another, Dryden. 
ord PPLEMENT, /. [from grapple.] | Cole 
fight. 

GRA'SHOPPER, raſs and A Sy 

inſect that hops 1 ele. 1270 $ Fd 

GRA' 947 See GRAZIER» We | 

To GRASP. v. a. [ graſpere, 

1. To hold in the alt” to 1 . 
2. To ſeire; to catch at. (Clarender 


1. To catch; to endeavour es bist. 8 
* To ſtrug 3 do ſtrive. 1 ] wi 


. To gripe; to. enctoach, | | - oi N 1. a 
of, 1 5 Ham. th 2 ah | \ «LE „ 
1.7 g e 85 ltay. 

2. - aw 
OWE 975 fige., — __ Clorendos. 


fe. {from grape] One 45 = . 


„ +,7 2 . 
G RA i 
oe, . {zper, Saxon. ] The common herb- 
ö on which cattle feed. Ten 
RA 485 of u J. Lrarnaſſia, Latin. 
lant. 
7: GRASS. . *. To breed graſs, Ty 
GRASS-PLOT. ſ. [gar anc and plot.] A all 
level covered with ſhort graſs. Mortimer. 
GRASS-POLY. /. A ſpecies of WII Low- 
 worxT, A plant. 
GRA'SSINESS. /. [from graſj.] The tate of 
abounding in graſs. 
GRASSY. a. [from graſs. ] Covered with graſs. 
Milton. 1 22 
GRATE. /. [erates, Latin. ] 


1. Enclofure made with bars placed near to 
one another. Addiſon. 
2. The range of bars within which fires are 
made. Spec ater. 


To GRATE. v. a. [gratter, French.] 
1. To rub or wear any thing by the attrition 


of a rough body. Spenſer. 
2. To offend by any thing harſh or vexatious. 
; Sevift, 


3. To form a found dy callion of fte 


Milton. 
To GRATE. Us ns 
1. To rub ſo as to bb or offend. L Eſtran. 
2. To make a harſh noiſe. 5 Hocker, 
ORA'TEF UL. a. [gratus, Latin.] ; 
1. Having a due ſenſe of benefits. Miltcn. 
2. Pleaſing; acceprable ; delightful ; deli. 
cious. Bacon. 
GRA TEFULLV. ad. {from grateful.) 
1. With willingneſs to acknowledge and repay 
benefits. N Dy den. 
2. In a pleafing manner. Warns. 
GRA'TEFULNESS. /. [from Bag 
5 Gratitude ; duty to benefactors. Herbert. 
NR f. fe of being acceptable; pleaſantneſs. 
GRA' Tgratoir, French. ] A kind of 
coarſe file Fa which ſoft bodies ate rubbed 


to powder, 

GRATIFICA'TION. ſ. [grat ifcatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of pleaſing. Sculh. 
. Pleaſure ; delight. n Rogers. 


3. Reward ; recompence. 
To GRA'TIFY. Vs as [gratificor, Latin. ] 
1. To indulge; to pleaſe by compliance. 
2. To delight; to pleaſe. Adder. 
3. To requite with a recompence. 
GRA'TINGLY. ad. [from grate.) Harſhly ; 
offenſively. 
GRATIS. ad. [ Latin. ] For nothing; without 


a recompence. Arbutbnot, 
GRA'TITUDE. /. — low Latin. ] 
1. Duty to benefa 


ors. * 

2. Deſire to return benefits. aut b. 
GRATUITOUS. as [gratuitus, Latin. } 

1. Voluntary; granted without claim or me- 


L'Eftronge. 


rit . 
2. Aſſerted without —_ Ray. 
GRATU'ITOUSLY. ad. [from 8 
1. Without claim or merit. 
2. Without proof. Cbeyne. 
CRATUITY. . [gratuite, F reach. ] A preſent 
0 Acknowledgment, | ; Swifts 


GRA 


To GRA'TULATE. Ve 4. ler, Latin], 
1. To congratulate ; to ſalute with declara- 

tions of joy. Shakeſpeare 
2. To declare joy for. Ben Jenſon- 


GRATULATION. . [from gratulatioy Lat.] 
Salutations made by expreſſing joy. Hookery 
GRA'TULATORY. a. [from gratulate. ] Con- 
gratulatory; expreſfing congratulations 
GRAVE, a final ſyllable in the names of places, 
is from the Zaxon znap, a grove or caye. 
Gib on. 
GRAVE. /. [ zhæp, Sax. ] The place in which 
the dead are repoſited. 
CRA'VE.CLOATHS. * [grave and debe. 
The dreſs of the dead. Spenſer. Jobny 
GRA'VE-STONE. /. [greve and ſfone. J T 
ſtone that is laid over the grave. 2 
To GRAVE. v. a. Preter. graved; part. pafl. 


rYaVens 


1. To inſculp; to carve ia any bard ſubſtance. 
Pr * 
2. To carte or form. Hebrews. Dryden. 
3. [From the noun.] To entomb. Shakeſpe 
4+ To clean, caulk, and ſheath a ſhip. . Ainſ. 
To GRAVE. v. n. To write or delineate on 
hard (ubſtar.ces. Exoante 
GRAVE. a. [ grave, French. 
1. Solemn; lericus ; ſober. Mares, 
2. Not ſotile; credible. . Grew. 


3. Not ſhowy ; not tawdry, _ 
4. Not ſharp of found ; not acute, Holtir. 
GRA'VEL. |. | graw.e!, Dutch. 


1. Hard ſand. NM vod ward. 


2. [ Cravelle, French. ] Sandy matter concre- 


ted in the kidneys. Arbutbnet. 
To GRA VEL. v. a. [from the nou ] 
I. To pave or cover with gravel. Bacon. 
2. To ſtick in the ſand. Camden. 
3. To puzzle; to ſtop; to put to a ſtand, 
4+ [In horſemanſhip. ] To hurt the foot with 
gravel confined by the ſhoe, 
GRA'VELESS. 4. [from grave.] Wanting a 
tomb; unbutied. Shakeſpeare. 
GRAVELLY. a. [ graveleux, c Full 
of gravel; abounding with gravel. arveys 
GRA'VELY. ad. [from grave. ] 
1. Solemn'z; feciouſly; ſoberly 5 ; without 
lightneſs. SpeFatore 
2, Without gaudineſs or ſhow. 
GRA'VENESS. /. from grave. ] Seriouſneſs ; 
ſolemnity and ſobriety. Denbam. 


GRA'VEOLEN T. a. {graveolens, Lat. ] Strong 


ſcented, 

GRA'VER. /. [graveur, French, ] | 
I» One whoſe buſinels is to inſcribe or carye 
upon hard ſubſtances; one who copies pictures 
upon wood or metal to be imprefſed on paper. 

Dryden. 
2. The ile ar tool uſed in graving. Boyle. 

GRAVTDIT V. * [from n Lola] 
Pregnancy. Arbuthnat. 

GRAVING. 5 [from grave. ] Carved work. 

Chronicles. , 

To GRA'VITATE. v. n. [from gravis, Lat. T 
To tend to the centre of attraftion. Bentley. 

GRAVITA'TION: /. [from gravitare, ] AQ 

'3:B 2 ot 
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| Fat of body ; bulky. 
CRE þ 


n 
of tending to the centre. Sg 


GRA'VIT 77 [gravitas, 21 
1. Weight; heavineſs ; tendency to the centre. 


Brown. 


2. Atrociouſneſs ; weight of guilt. | Hooker. 
+ Serioufneſs; ſolemnity. Bacon. 
GRAVY. /. Fhe ſerous Juice that runs from 
fleſh not much dried by the fire. Arbutbrot. 
GRAY. a. II HEZ, Saxon; grau, Daniſh.) 
1. White with a mixture of black. Newton. 
2. White or hoary with old age. Walton. 
Dark, like the opening or cloſe of day. 
AY. A badger. 
GRA'YBEARD. /. [gray and * 1 As 5 
man 


GRA'YLING. J. The umber, a aa Pos 

GRA'YNESS. /. [from gray] The wry of 
being gray. 

To GRAZ E. v. n. [from gra 


21 
1. To eat graſs; to feed on graſs, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſupply with graſs. Bacon. 


3* [From roſer, French, ] To touch lightly. 


To GRAZE. Vs d. f 
1. To tend grazing eattle. Daniel. 


Bacon. ; 


2. To feed upon. | Milton. 
GRA'ZIER. /. [from graze] One who feeds 
cattle. Heowel. 


CREASE. /. [graiſſe, French.] 
oi The ſoft part of the fat. Shakeſpeare. 
In horſemanſhip. 25 ſwelling and gourd- 
ineſt of the legs, which. generally 1 to a 
horſe after his journey. 
To GREASE. v. 4. from the noun. 1] 
1. To ſmear or anoint with greaſe, 
2. To bribe; to corrupt with preſents. 
GREASINESS. . [from greaſe.] Oilineſs ; 


fatneſs. Boyle, + 


GRE'ASY. a. [from greaſe. 
1. Oily; 2b a. 


5 Sbaleſpear Co 
2+ Smeared with greaſe. 


Mortimer. 


Shakeſpeare. 
AT. a. [zneax, Saxon. ] 

1. Large in bulk or number. Locke, 
2. Having any quality in a high degree. T1//or. 
3. Conſiderable in extent or duration. Sam. 
4. Important; weighty, Shakeſpeare. 
8 Chief; principal. | Shakeſpeare. 

6. Of high rank; of large power. Pope. 
7+ Illuſtrious; eminent.  Feremiah. 
8. Grand of aſpect; of elevated mien. Dryd. 


9+ Noble; magnanimous,” Sidney. 
10. Swelling ; proud. Xnolles. 
11. Familiar; much acquainted. Bacon, 


12. Pregnant; teeming, May. 
13+ It is added in every ſtep of aſcending or 
deſcending conſanguinity; as great 1 
is the ſon of my grandſon. Add! ſon. 
14. Hard; difficult; grievous. Taylor. 
GREAT. /. [from the adjective.] The 8 
the groſs ; the whole in a lump. Ralci 5. 
CRE'ATBELLIED. 4. [great and bey. ] 


Pregnant; teeming. Wilkins. 


To GREATEN. V. As [from great.] To ag- 
randize ; to enlarge. Raleigh, 


GREATHEA'RTED, N and beart. ] 


— 


GRE 
ſpirited ; I 1 
a LY, ad. Uf rom „ 
1. In a great degree. 5 
2. Nobly; illuſtriouſly. 
3. Magnanimouſly ; generouſly ; 
GRE'ATNESS. /. [from 9X, a 
1, Largeneſs of quantity or number. 
2. Comparative quantity. Locte, 
3. High degree of any quality. - Rogers. 


4+ High place; dignity; Wy eber 
den, Swift 
. Swelling pride; affected * Bacon, 


Merit magnanimity z ; nobleneſs of mind. 
l 
7. Grandeur; cence. Pope. 
GREAVE. /. A grove. 1 22 


GREAVES. / fx greves, F rench ©] — 


for the legs. amuel. 
GRE CISM. / leraclſas, Latin.] An idiom 
of the Greek lapguage, 


GREE. /. Good will; favour. 


GREECE. . corrupted from 13 55 
flight of el , —— 


ravenouſly; voraciouſiy. Denham. 
GREEDINESS. . [from greedy. ] Revenouſ- 
_ neſs ; voracity ; hunger; eagerneſs of ere. 


or defire. 
GREEDY. a. [3p*v1z, Saxon. ] , 
1. Ravenous ; voracious z hungry. E. Cborles. 
2+ Eaget; vehemently deſirous. 
GREEN. a. grun, German; groen, Dutch.] 
1. Having a colour formed by err 


blue and yellow. 
2. Pale; ſickly. Shatepetee, 


3. F — freſh ; undecayed. 


4. New; freſh ; as, a green wound. Shakeſp. 
5. Not dry. Hooker, 
6. Not roaſted ; half raw. Watts. 


7. Unripe; immature ; oung. Ke. 
GREEN. N 
1. The green colour Dryden. 
2. A graſſy plain. ilton. 
3. Leaves; branches; wreaths. Dryden. 
To GREEN. Vs Os» [from the nouns], To make 
green. ſon. 
GREE'NBROOM. /. A ſhrub. 
GREE'NCLOTH, J. A board or court of juf- 
tice held in the counting-houſe of the king's 
| houſehold, for taking cognizance of all mat- 
ters of government and juſtice within the king's 
court - royal. 
GREENEYED. 4. [green and 952 Having 
eyes coloured with green. akeſpeare. 
GREENFINCH. /. 4 kind of bird. Mert imer. 
GRE'ENFINCH. ſ. A kind of fiſh. 
GREENGAGE. ſ. A ſpecies of PLUM. 
GRE'ENHOUSE. /. [green and bouſe.} A houſe 
in which tender plants are ſheltered. 
GREENISH. a, "eu green. Somewhat 
reen. 


1. With a greeniſh colour. 

2», Newly ; 3 freſhly, 

3. Immaturely. ; 

4» Wanly; 3 timidly. 8 1 5 
3 3 


Fairfax. 


Did. Bacon. | 
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GR1 
me ran. 


Tbe quality of being "een; vi 


e uprigenes. 


neſs ; vigour. 


ob ers. 9 - bn; and PIES! 
The diſeaſe of maids, ſo called from th - 
neſs Which it produces. Ales — 
GREENSWARD. 1 een and ſward. 
GREENSWORD. 1 he turf on ak graſs 
Shakeſpeare. Swift. 


GREEN WEED. J. [green and weed, ] Dyers 
weed. 


GREENWOOD. 4: [green and 2vocd, ] A wood 
2 as it appears in the ſpring or 5. 


Dry 
7 Arr. v. 4. [grator, Latin ; znexan, 
Mon. | 
. * addreſs at meeting. Pg. 

jp o addreſs in whatever manner. Shakeſp 
| 1 To ſalute in kindneſs or reſpect. Dryden. 
4 3 congratulate, Spenſer. 
o pay any compliment at a diſtance. Sbak.. 
ö. To meet, as thoſe do who g9 to pay con- 
+ gratulations. - ope. 
To GREET. YU, N. To meet and fa te. Shak. 
GREE'TER. /. [from the verb.] He who 


REE TNG. / 2 greet] Salutation at 
meeting, or compliments at a —_— 
GREEZE. /. A flight af ſteps. bak ares 
GRE'GAL. a. | grex, gregis, Latin. ] elong- 
ing to a flock. Die. 
GREGARIOUS. 4. [gregarius, Latin.] Going 
in flocks or herds. Ray. 
GRE'MIAL. a. [gremium, Latin. ] Pertaining 
to the lap. Dic. 
GREN ADE. ſ. A little hollow globe or ball 
about two inches in diameter, which, being 
filled with fine powder, as ſoon as it is kindled, 
flies into ſhatters, to the damage of all that 
ſtands near. Harris. 
GRE'NADIER. /. [ grenadier, French ; from 
grenade.] A tall foot-ſoldier of whom therg | is 
one company in every regiment. 
GRENA'DO. /. See Gaznavr. 
GREUT. /. A kind of foſſile oy 
GREW, The preterite of grow Dryden. 
GREY. «a 755 F. Ka See GRA. 
GREYHO [301gbund, 1 A tall 
fleet dog that chiles in ſight. Sidney. 
GRICE. . | 
1. A little pig · Gouldman. 
2+ A ſtep or greeze. 71000 
To GRIDE, v. 3. [gridare, Italian. ] To cut. 


Milton. 
ade. . A colour mixed of white and 


Dryden. 
GRIDIRON. . [ grind, Iflandick, a ne and 
iron.] A portable grate, 


GRI from prieve. 
4 ACE I for formething paſt. 
on 6 1 ; Fre] * grievance; harm. 
A 5 om 
rp ar griefe] South. 


1. A ſtate of 
' Swift, 


, Grew. 


2 The cauſe of uneaſineſs. 


> V , 


3 Ta CRIEVE. Vs 4. 
To GRIEVE. Ve u. — 


6 RI 


[grover, French. ] To af. 
flict; to hurt. } Pe Palas. 
paſt; to mourn; to ſorrow, as for the de. 

of friends. . Dryden. 


ſorrowfully. pere. 
GRIE'VOUS. a. [ gravis, Latin.] 


1. Afflictive; painful z hard to be Ns, 


Hooker 
Such as cauſes "WER Hatt. 


Expreſſing a great degree of uneaſineſs. 
Atrocious ; heavy. Shakeſpeare, 
Sometimes 00 adverbially in low languages 


2» 
J» 
4. 
5˙ 


1. Painfally; with pain. * 

2. With diſcontent ; with * nolles, 
1 Calamitouſſy; miſerably. Hooker. 
4. Vexatiouſly. 


n G ss "a [from 1 ; 4 


GRIFFIN, 17. [rect ] A fabled animal; ſaid 
GRUYFFON. & to be genera the 
lion and eagle, and to have the þ and paws 
of the lion, and the wings of the eagle. Peach. 
GRIG. /. \hricke, Bavarian, a little dugk.] _ 
1. A ſmall cel. 
2. A merry creature. [Suppoſed from Gr 
To GRILL. 2, Ms Ci a grate, Nas 
broil on a 
GRILLADE. /. kde grill. ] Any thing broil- 
ed on a gridiron. | 
To GRILLY. v. 4s [from grill. To harals 3 
GRIM. 3 
4. „Saxon. ; 
1. Having a countenance of terrour ; borrible. 


2+» Ugly ; 7 ill. looking. Sba 
GRIMACE. /. [French ; from grim] 
1, A diſtortion of the countenance from habit, : 
affectation, or inſolence. South. 
2. Air of affectation. Granville, 


GRIMA'LKIN. {. I gu, French, and malkin. 
An old cat. Phil is. 


GRIME. % [from grim.} Dirt deeply infiqua-. 


Mood ard. 
2 6 GRIME. v. 4. [from the — To dirt 3 
to ſully deeply. pa 
GRIMLY. ad. 1 
1. Horribly ; 


- Shake 
2+ Sourly ; N — — 
GRTMNESS. /. {from grim. ] 3 Mane 


fulneſs of viſage. 
To GRIN. Us, Ne [Ingameny Save. s 
1. To ſet the teeth together withdraw 
Shakeſpeare. 


the lips. 
2. To fix the teeth as in anguiſh, Shakeſp. - 
* 2 (from the verb.] The a& of eln 
41s. 


oe [3052 zynene, Saxon, ] A * 
Te GRIND. v. 6. bieter. i part; paſſ. 
ground. z nindan, Saxon. 
1. No reduce any ae 


2, 10 


GR? 


2. To ſharpen of ſmooth. © © Herbert. 
3. To rub one againſt N Bacon. 
4. To haraſs; to oppreſs. 10 "Addiſon. 


To GRIND. v. 3. To perform the act of grind- 
to be moved as in po 
CRFNDER. J. {from grind.] 
1. One that grinds. F 
2+ The inſtrument of giinding. ) Spndys. 
3. The back tooth, — Bacvn. 
GRYNDLESTONE. 37 (from grind and 
© GRYNDSTONE. flone.] 'The ſtone on 
which'edged inftruments are ſharpened. 
GRTNNE Wok, A grin.] He that grins. Ad. 
GRINNIT ad. ax pra} With a 
grinning laugh. a 
GRIP. /. A Imall ditch. 
Y GRIP E. V. d. ripen ani: + nl 
1. To hold with the fingers cloſed. Drayten. 
2. [Gripper, FRET IS catch eagerly; to 
l 4e We. 
J. Fe ee J to clutch. ope. 
þ+ To pinch ; to \melvs ; to (queeze, Dryden. 
Ts GRIPE. v. 1. To pinch the belly. Dryden. 
GRIPE:'/: from the verb. 
1. . old ; feizute of dhe hand Ir paw. 
pe dens 
1. Shs, be MTN] Dryden, 
Opęreſſion; cruſhing power. Shakeſpeare, 
iction; pinching diſtreſs. Orway, 
. Myr Plural. J 'Belly-ach ; ; colick. © Player. 


GRI! FER, J. 2 gripe. 4 Opprelſor; : Sei. 


8 2 


Bur ton. 

ohr PINGLY. ad. [from griping: 1 wok pain 
in the guts, Bacon. 
GRIPL . A griping miſer. Spenſer. 


. ＋. Uſed: by Milton for amber- 
griſe. * 
GRISE: » A ſtep or ſcale of ſteps, Shakeſpeare. 
GRISKIN, 1. = griſgin roaſt meat, ia, The 
vertebrae o g broiled 
GRTSLY. a. [zpirlu, Saxon. I Dreadful; ie. 


- rible; hideous. #4 Adiifen. 
GRIST: /. [Zrurx, Saxon,] : : 

1. Corn to be ground. 7 Fr. 

4. Supply; proviſion. Swift. 


, GRISTLE. {./[zprile, Sar. JA cartilage. Ray. 
GRISTLVY. 0. [from griſtle.] Cartilaginous. 
GRIT. [ znyrxra, Saxon. ] 
1. The coarſe part of ad 
2+ Oats huſked or coarſely ground. ; 
3. Sand; rough hard particles. Pbik 
. Grits are foſſils found in minute ma KR 
— together a powder : the ſeveral par- 
ticles of which are of no determinate ſhape, 
bunt ſeem he 'rudely broken fragments of 
8 lerger maſſes; not to be diſſolved by water, but 
retaining their figure, and not cohering into a 
- maſs. Hill, 
GRITTINESS. J. [from gritty.] Sandineſs : 
the quality of abounding in grit. Mortimer. 
GRI'TTY: a. {from grit.] Full of hard par- 
ticles. 7 L 


_ GRYZELIN. a: [More properly gridelen. — 
red. ? M pie. 


GRI'ZZLE. ſ. from gris, gray; griſaille, Fr. 
'A mixture of white nd ich black _ ] 


» Ainſworth. | 


NO 


GRI'ZZLED.'s. TO grizeele 1 Interſperſed 

ORVZELY | [from Fiew 4. 
„ 4. G 

© Scmiewhat gray. 7 i Jae: 


Te GROAN. v. n. [zpanan, Sax. ] To breathe 


with a hoarſe noiſe, as in pain or agony. Pope. 
-GROAN. 1 [from the verb.] er 
1. Breath expired with noiſe and difficulty. 
2. An hoarle dead ſqund.' ' Shakeſpeare, 
GROANFUL. a. {groan and . Sad; 
nagonizing. 5 penſer, 
GROAT. /. '[proot,” Dutch. ] | f 
I. A piece valued at four - pence. 
2. A proverbial name for a' ſmall ſum. 
3. GroaTs. Oats that have the hulls taken 
off. Ainſworth, 
GRO'CER. /. f from groſs, a large quantity. ] A 
man who buys and tells tea, ſugar and plums, 


and ſpices. - Watt, 
GROCERY. J. [from grocer. ] Grocers ware, 
Clarendon. 


GRO'GERAM. 7 /. [ gros grain, Fr.] Stuff 
GRO'GRAM. & woven with a large woof 
GRO GRAN. and a rough pile. | 
GROIN. J. The part next tle thigh, ' Dryden, 
GRO'M LL. A. 815 or . A 

plant. G * M.ller. 
GROOM. /. [ grom, Dutch, ] 4 

1. A boy; a waiter 3 a ſervant.” Fairfax. 

2. A young man. ; , Fairfax, 


3- A man newly married. © Dryden. 


GROOVE. . [from grave. ] 
1. A deep cavern or hollow. Boyle. 
2. A channel or hollow cut with à tool. 
To GROQVE. « v. 4. [ trom tue noun.] To cut, 
hollow. Swift. 


To GROPE. v. n. [xpapan, Saxon J To feel 


where one cannot fee. Sandys. 

To GROPE. v. a. To ſearch by feeling in the 
dark. OT 

GROPER. /. ¶ from kr pe. J One that — 2 
in the dat 

GROSS. a. bre, French; greſſo, Italian. 


Is Thick ; bulky. Bak her. 
2. Shameful; unſeemly. © Hooker, 
Jo Intellectually coarſe; palpable ; impure 
unrefined, . "2 malridge. 


4. Inelegant; diſproportionate in bulk. 
8 Thick ; not refined ; not puie. Bacon, 


Stupid; dull. Matis. 


7. Coarſe ; rough; oppofite to delicate. Wet. 
8. Thick; fat; bulky. 
GROSS. /. [from the adjective.] 


1, The main body; the main force. Addiſon. 


2. The'butk ; the whole not divided into its 
ſeveral parts, Hocker. 
3. Not individual, but a body together. Shak. 
4+ The chief part; the main maſs. Bacon, 
5. The number of twelve dozen. Locke. 
GRO SSL. ad. [ from groſs. ] | 
1. Bulky; in bulky parts; coarſely. 


2. Without ſubtility ; without art without 


delicacy. Newton. 
GROSSNESS. / [from groſs.] * 8 
9 Coarſeneſs ; not tenuity ; "thickneſs. 
' 2+ Inelegant fatgeſs; unwieldy corpulence. 
3. Want 


88 RO 
35 Want of refinement ; wanit of delieacy. 
- GROT. ſ. [grotte, French ; ; grotta, Italian. ] 


A a cavern for coldneſs and pleaſure. 


Prior. 
GROTE'SQUE. 4. [ groteſque, French. ] — 
torted of figure; unnatural. - P 
GRO'FTTO: /..[grotte, French. ], A cavern * 
. cave made for coolneſs. Woodward. 
GROVE. / [from grave.] A walk covered 
by trees meeting above. Grenville, 
To GRO'VEL., Vs ts [gruſde, Iſlandick, flat 
upon the face. ] 
1. To lie prone 3 to creep low on the ground. 
Spenſer, 
2. To be mean; to be without dignity. Ad. 
* J. [3nund, _— 
The earth, conſidered as ſolid or as low. 


Milton. 

2. The earth as diftinguiſhed from air or 
water. Dryden. 
3 Land; country. Hudibras. 
4+ Region ; ; territory. Milton. 


9 g. Farm; eſtate; poſſeſſion. Dryden. 

The floor or level of the place. * 

. Dregs; lees; fæces. . 
The firſt ſtratum of paint upon which 

| figures are afterwards painted. Hakewill, 

9. The fundamental ſubftance ; that by which 

the additional or accidental parts are ſupported, 
P 


10. The plain ſong ; the tune on which At. 
. cants are raiſed, Shakeſpeare. 
11. Firſt hint; firſt traces of an invention. 
12. The firſt principles of knowledge, Milton. 
13. The fundamental cauſe. Sidney. 
14. The field or place of act ion. Daniel. 
15. The ſpace occupied by an army as they 
_ fight, advance, or retire. Dryden. 
16. The intervening ſpace between the flyer 
and purſuer. Aldi ſon. 
17. The ſtate in which one is with reſpect to 
opponents or competitors. Atterbury. 
18, State of progreſs or receſſion. Dryden. 
19+ The foil to ſet a thing off. Shakgpeare, 
To GROUND. v. a. [from the . 
1. To fix on the ground. ambler. 
2. To found as upon cauſe or principle. 
1 To ſettle in firſt principles or rudiments of 
nowledge. Epbeſians. 
GROUND. The preterite and * val. of 
ind. 
RQ'UND-ASH. KM faplin of aſh taken 
from the ground. 7 Mortimer. 
GRO'UND-BAIT. /. [from ground and bait. ] 
A bait made of barley or malt boiled, thrown 
where you angle. Walton. 
GRO'UND- FLOOR, .[. . : [ground and re] 
The lower part of a houſe, | 
GRO'UND-IVY-/... buy, or, tunhoof. © 
GRO'UND-OAK. 1 Lewd and oaks]. A 
ſaplin oak. 45 4 Mortimer. 


GRO "VU il. 
GROUND. Aar TE. / n We 
- The Fen gue der lying on ot 


pear, tpe grou and. inte one ano 


„it « 3nd. nc, - » » Mortemer<) 


pot 


GRO 


GRO UNDPLOT. þ +, 

2» The ground on which any ban "is 
placed. | x » 
2. The ichnography of a building. 

GRO'UND-RENT. /. Rent paid for the pri- 

vilege of building on another man's ground. 

Arbuthnet. 

GRO'UND-ROOM. . A room on the level 
with the ground. Tatler. 

GRO/UNDEDLY. ad. Lem greurded.] 


Upon firm princi Glanville. 


GRO'UNDLESS. 4. [from grourd.], Void. 


of reaſon. Feeebolder. 
GRO'UNDLESSLY. ad. 12 rſh 1 

Without reaſon; without ſucceſs. Boyle. 
GRO'UNDLESSNESS. . [from gromndliſe. ] 

Want of juſt reaſon. Tiliotſon. 
GRO'VNDLING. . [from ground. ] 

1. A $ſh which keeps at * 

water. 

2. One of the vul . Shakeſpeare. 
GRO'UNDLY. a [from grou ] Upon 


principles; ſolidly. Aſcham. 


GRO'UNDSEL. /. [znuny, and rile, the bafis, 


Sax. ] The timber next the ground. Maxon. 
GRO'UNDSEL. . [ ſenec io, Lat.] A plant. 
GRO'UNDWORK. /. [ground and work. } 

1. The ground; rſt ſtratum. Dryden. 

2. The firſt part of — 3 the fun- 

damentals. ; Milton. 

3. Firſt 7 original reaſon. Spenſer. 


GROUP. / +. [grapes French.] A crowd; 


a cluſter ; a hugdle., Swift. 
To GROUP. v. 4. [grou French. ] To 

put into a crowd; to huddle. | Prior . 
GROUUSE. ſ. A kind of fowl ; a moorcock. 
GROUT. + [zput, Saxon. ] 

1. Coarſe meal; pollard. Ling. 

2. That which purges off. Dryden. 

3- A king of wild apple, 


To GROW. Ve u. preter. greey ; part. paſſ. 
Froevun. Enr kes Saxon.] 
I. To yegetate; to have vegetable motion. 
Wiſdom. 
2, Ty beproduced by vegetation. Abbor. 


3 To ſhoot in any particular form. Dryden. 


o increaſe in ſtature. Samuel. 
o come to manhood from infancy,  . 
| iy To iſſue, as plants from a ſoil. 2 
7. Toincreaſe in bulk; to become 2 
8, To improve ; to make progreſs, Pope. 
9. To advance in any ſtates Shakeſpeare. 
4 2 To come by degrees. . Rogers. 
11. To come forward; to gather ground. 
12. To be changed from one ſtate to another. 
13. To proceed as from a cauſe. 
14+; To accrue; to he forthcoming. Sb 
15. To adhere ; to flick together. Mall 
16, To ſwell : a fea derm. Raleigh. 
GRO'WER. / [fr grow: An increalep. 
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ie Proverbs. 
4 Arrived at r Bi 


GROWTH. J. from grow 


1. Vegetation; vegetable . e dery. 
2. Product; thing produced. Milton. 


+ Increaſe 1 in number, bulk; of frequency. 
* 2 of ſtature; Adee to maturity. 


| N mprovement; advancement. . Hooker. 


OWTHEAD. 7 4 greſt or great 


3 cad. 

2 A kind of fith. Hinftoorth, 
2. An idle N fellow. _ Tu A 

Ts GRUB. v. a. [graban, preter. g 


_ ig, Gothick.] To dig up; to 10505 by 


- digging. ryden. 
GRUB. ſ. { from grubbing, or mining 
i. A — bo hotes in 2 
2. A ſhort thick man; a dwarf. Carew. 
To GRU'BBLE. V. No Torben, German] 
To feel in the dark. * Dryden. 
GRU'BSTREET. ſ. The name of a fireet 3 in 
London, much inhabited by writers of ſmall 
hiſtories, dictionaries, and temporary poems; 
whence any mean produCtion is called 255 
rret. 
7! GRUDGE. v. 4. lerwęraeb, Welſh. 7 


1. To envy; to ſee any advantage of another 


with diſcontent. Sidney. 

2. To give or take unwillingly. Addiſon. 
To GRUDGE. v. 2. 

1. To murmur ; to repine. Hooker. 

2. To be unwilling ; ; tobe 9 

3. To beenvious. © ames. 

4. To wiſh in ſeeret. 1 ryden. 


5. To give or have uneaſy remains. Dryden. 
GRUDGE. /. from the verb.] 
1. Old quarrel ; inveterate malevolence. 
2. Anger; ill will. | | Swift, 
3. Unwillingnels to benefit. | 
4+ Envy; odium ; invidious cenſure. B. Jon. 
Remorſe of conſcience. 
5 1 little commotion or fr of a 
Ainſworth, 
— LY. ad. [from grudge.) Un- 
» willingly ; malignantly. den. 
RU EL. J. [gruelle, French.} Food made 
by boiling oatmeal in water. Arbathno. 
GRUFF. a. [graf Dutch, ] Sour of aſpect; 


19 


GU A 
Lat. (A thick vſed dare, of fd; 


obe. ad. [from grams] ' Sullenly ; | 
moro 0 

ORUMMEL. . * [/ithoſperntum, Latin. ] Au 

GRUMOUS. [from prime. * Nek; 

„ . cx 2 

clotted bar bor. 

GRU'MOUSNESS. kom grumous. — 


"neſt of a coagulated liquor. 
GRU'NSEL. /. [uſually kr. The 


lower part of the building. | Milton. 
To GRUNT, | D. N. Jerunio, Latin. 1 To 
To GRU'NTLE. { murmur like a hog. 
GRUNT. . [from the verb. 1 The noiſe of 

a hog. Dryden. 
GRU'NTER. /. [from grum. ] 

1. He that grunts, 
2. A kind of fiſh, |  Minfeoonh. 
GRU'NTLING. /. [from grunt.] A young 


To GRUTCH. v. 1. To n; z to repine« 


Ben n Jonſon. 
GRUTCH. . [from the verde F” Malice ; il 
will. Hudibras. 


GRV. ſ. Any thing of little value. Dic. 

GUAIA'CUM. /. A phyfical wood. 

GUARANTEE. ſ. [guarant, French.] A 
power who undertakes to ſee NN per- 
formed. South. 

Te GUARANTY. v. 4. trantir, Fr.] 
To undertake that ſtipulations ſhall be per- 
form d. 

To GUARD. v. a; [garder, Fresch; from 
ward. 
1. To watch by way of defence and fecority. 
2. To protect; to defend. Maller. 
3. To preſerve by caution. Addiſon. 
4+ To provide againſt objections. Broome. 
5. To adorn with ts, laces, or — — 


© | borders. | Sbake 
To GUARD. v. . To be in a ſtate _ 
tion or defence. 5 Collier, 


GUARD. /. [garde, French. ] 
1. A man or body of men, whoſe buſineſs is to 
watch. * Milton, 

2. A ftate of caution ;' vigilance. Smalridge. 

3. Limitation ; anticipation of objeQion. 

4. An ornamental hem, lace, or border. 

5. Part of the hilt of a ſword. 


harſh of manners. Addiſon. GUA'RDAGE. þ [from gvard. State of 

GRYTFFLY. od; [from gruff. ] 5 ; ; © wardſhip. Ek 
der ryden. GUARDOER. ſ. One who guards. 5 

GRUFFI RIM, J. [froth gruff.}  Ruggedneſs GUARDIAN. [: ien, French. uy 

1. One that the care of af nat. 

on. a. [from grumble. Sour; ſurly. Arbuthnit. 

Arbutbubt. . 4. One to whom the care dd \vefervercn of 

" 1. ORU'MBLE . u. ode any [—L is committed. © © ** Sys . 

To mormur With dffeonten Prior.  . 3, A'tep6fitory or ſtorehouſe. Not 

. o grow! ; afl. ; | Dryden. GUA'RDIAN' of the IT He to 

83 A rattle. Retoe. whom the ſpiritual j 1 iction of any dioceſe 

_—— . e one * e e 6 vacancy of the 21 

es; 2 marmu | 

:; OROMBLING>//. {front grun OvanDIEN, 4. " Perforind x the office of a 

A Sa nord. . 6 5 e De ee en ee 

N ＋ U,, each ANSHI be 


_ certain princi 
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office of a guardian. IL Eftrange. 
GUA'RDLESS. 4. [from guard. ] Without 

defence. N. aller . 
. 2 [from guard.) 
: ection. . Sævi . 
: 5 1 (62 Jad Pip. 1 A king's hip to an 
od Lb. | 
GUAVA, Fe J. A plant. Miller. 
GUBERNA'TION. ＋. [gobernatio, Latin. J 

Government; ſuperintendency. . Matti. 


GUDGEON, . [goujon, French. 
1. A ſmall fiſh found in brooks and rivers. 
2. Something to be caught to a man's own 
diſadvantage. Shakeſpeare. 
GUE'RDON. / [gierdon, French. ] A re- 
ward; a recompence. Knelles. 
To GUESS. . ts [ ghiſſen, Dutch. ] 
1. To conjecture; to judge without any 
of judgment. Raleigb. 
2. To conjecture rightly. Stilling flect. 
To GUESS. v. 4. To hit upon by accident. 
GUESS. .. [from the verb.] Conjecture; 
judgment without any poſitive ot certain 
grounds. * Prior. 


' GUESSER. of [from gueſs. ] Conjecturer; 5. 


one who judges without certain knowledge. 


GUE'SSINGLY. ad. 1 guefſin 2 ] Con- 


, jeQurally ; uncertai 


GUEST. / Lʒere, zyt, Saxon. 


1. One entertained in the houſe of another. 
ods A ſtranger ; one who comes newly to re- 
fide. Sidney. 
GUE'STCHAMBER. /. Chamber of enter- 
tainment. Mark. 
Tv GU'GGLE., VU, N. 
To ſound as water running with intermi 


ſions out of a narrow veſſel, 
GUTDAGE. f [from geide.] The reward 
given to a guide, 
GUIDANCE. hk [from guide.] Direction; 
vernment. Rogers. 
To GVYIDE, V. d. Leider, French. ] | 
1. To direct. © Sauth. 


| 2, To govern by counſel ; 'to * P/al. 
Jo To regulate ; to ſuperintend, D un. 
oa ide, French. ] 
1s Dad o dĩrects another in his way. 


N One who directs another in bis condudt. 
0 985 Director; regulator. Hooker, GU'L 


VIDELESS. 4. n guide.] 2 a 
our DER. 4, [from Fader] Disc 3 re- 
guide. - South, 


ce J. J. [French] A fandardbearer,; 


ſtandard. 
GUILD. J. [wlopcrp, Saxon. ] A fociety; 
41 a 2 Convel. 
GUILE. /; ille, old 1 Deceitful 
cunning jous artifice. | Milton. 
GUILEEVL 


Wis: + Os 6 pie AE] 


ouſly artful. 
her. D 
2. Treacherous ; ſecretly miſchievdus. bak. 
GUILEFULLY.. ad. A . 21 
dioully ; 


[ gergoliare, 3 | 


7 GUL 


GUILEFULNESS. "OE ile Se- 
cret treachery ; LO. wa 4; el] 


GUYLELESS. Pi *Tfrom vile. ] Free from 
| deceit; without infidiouſneſs. 


GUTLER. . [from guile. ] One that 2 
into I x infidfous ices. _ Spenſer. 
a ab *, Saxon, ] 
a man juſtly with a 
e wed with 
2. A crime ; an offence. : ; Shak eare. 


GUILTILY. 4d. [from n. i, ithout 
innocence. Shakeſpeares 

GUILTINESS. J. [from ty. 1 The ſtate 

of being guilty; conſciou eſs of crime. Sid. 

GUTLTLESS. 4. from gullt.] ! 
free from crime. 

GUYLTLESSLY. ad. {from guiltleſs.] With 
out guilt ; innocently. 

GUILTLESSNESS. 7. [from guiltleſs.) Lano., 
cence.z freedom from crime. King Charles. 

GUILTY, a. [L zilr'y, Saxon. 
1. Juſtly chargeable with a crime; not iono- 
cent. 


8 
2. Wicked; corrupt. ke. 


GUINEA. /. [from Gai ountry in 
ca — S. with gold, ] 4 gold old coin yalyed 
at one and twenty ſhillings, 
GUINEADROPPER, . One who 1150 
by dropping guineas. Cay. 
GUINEAHEN. ſ. A ſmall Indian hen, 
GUTNEAPEPP R. . Leapficum, Latin. 52 A 


plant 
GUTNEAPIG. A ſg animal ag ; 


cus. ſ. [gviſe, French. 4 
1. Manner; Aan . . 
2, Practice; cuſtom ; property. 

3. External appearance; dreſs "ies emple. 
GUITAR. . Lee Italian. } A 


inſtrument of muſick. Pr 


GULCH- from , atin. 
8 1 Com Lag X 1 kinner. 
ULES, haps from geu throat 

"Red, in Feen. LOT * 
GULF, feels, Italian. ] 7 
1. A bay z an opeſiing into land. 0 

2. An abyſs; an unmeaſurable depth. Spen}« 
3. A whirlpool; ; a ſucking eddy. 2 
4. Any thing inſatiable. 


whir 


To GULL. V. 4s ge Fr. to cheat. 4 


trick ; to cheat; to defraud. 
GULL. /. nnn 
1. A ſea 
2. A cheat ; * fraud ; a trick, She 


Hui 
GULLCATOHER. ſ. [gut and catch, 1. 
cheat. Ids 
GU'LLER. ,. {from gull.} A ” 1 uo 
impoſtor 
» GUTLERY, /. [from gull.] Chant ur. 
ure. Ain ortDs 
oFier. /. 4 [gouler, F l The. pid 
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| GURGION. /; The coarſer part of the meal, 
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Ty GU'LLY. v. n. To run with noiſe 

GULLYHOLE. /. The hole where * gut- 
2 empty themſelves in the ſubterraneous 
c wer. 

GULOSITY. from guloſur, Lat. Greed 
* 'neſs; gon); [rom Bu Wo ] Brown. 

To GULP. v. a. [| golpen, Dutch. J To ſwallaw 
© eagerly 3 to fuc down without intermiſſion. 


Ga 
GULP. 55 [from the verb. At much a 
can be f at once. Mere. 
GUM. f. [gummi, Lat.] 


1. A vegetable ſubſtance agen from a reſin, - 


in being more viſcid, — diſſolving i in aqueous 

menſtruums. Quincy. 
2. [Loma, Saxon. ] The fleſhy covering 

that contains the tecth. Swift» 
To GUM. v. a.- To cloſe with gum. Wiſeman. 
GU'MMINESS. [. [from gummy.] The ſtate 
of being gummy. iſcman. 
GUMMOSITY. . {from gummous.] The 
nature of gum ; gummineſs. oyer. 
GU'MMOUS. a. [from gum.] Of the nature 


of gum Woodward. 
GUMMY. 4. [hom 


1. Conſiſting * ehe. the nature of gum. 
p Dr den. 
2. Productive of gum. iltan. 


3. Overgrown with gum. Dryden. 
GUN. J. The general name for firearms; the 

inſtrument from which ſhot is diſcharged by 
- fire, Knolles, Granville. 
GU'NNEL. . [corrupted for gunwale.] 


 GU'NNER. . [from gun. ] Cannonjer; he 


whoſe employment is to manage the artillery 
in a ſhip, Shake _ 
We Y. ſ. [from gunner.] The 
of artillery. 
GU'NPOWDER. /. [gun and powder.] 
_ powder. put into guns to be fired. 


The 


ron. 


GU'NSHOT. J. [gu# and fbot.] The reach 


or range of a gun. Dryden. 
GUNSHOT. a. Made by the ſhot of a gun. 
GU'NSMITH. /. [gu and ſmitb.] A man 

whoſe trade is to make guns. timers 


| CUNSTICK. J. [gn and fiel.] The ram- 
SUNTOCK. J. Leun and fock.] The wood = 


o which the barrel of the gon is tixed, 


| Mortimer. 


ers ron fe [gur and fone. ] The ſhot 


Shakeſpeare. 


aware, or GU NNEI. a Ship. That 


piece of timber which reaches on either fide 


of the {hip from the half deck to the fore- 
” this is called the gumuale, whether 

. guns in the ſhip or no. Harris. 
oder. J. Leurges, Ladin. ] Whirlpool; 


ilton. 


ſifted from che bran, 
To GU'RGLE. v. 7. [ger ergoliare, Ital.) To 
Gall or guſh with a,noiſe, as water from a 3 


urnal, French, 
GURNET. by A rt Ws 


| GU'TTER. ; 


| GU2Z 
To GUSH. Us Ne eee; Dutch. 
1. To flow or ruſh out with violence; not to 
ſpring i in a RR em, but in a large body. 
Thomſen. 
2. To emit 1 in a copious efluxion. Pope. 
GUSH: . [from the verb.] An emiffion of 
liquor in a large quantity at once. Harvey. 
GU'SSET. .. [gouſſet, French.] Any piece 
ſewed on cloth, in order to ſtrengthen it. 
GUST. Je Leon, French; guſtus, N 


1. Senſe of taſting. ope 
2. Height of perception. Milton. 
3. Love; liking. Tillotſon. 


4+ Turn of Rey 3 3 intellectual taſte. Dryden. 
5. [From guftick, Iflandick.J A ſudden 
violent blaſt of wind. Shakeſpeare. Addiſon. 
GU'STABLE. a: Leue, Latin. 
Is To be taſted. Harvey. 
"i. Pleaſant to the titel Derbam. 
GUSTA'TION, /. [gufo, Latin.) The act 
of taſting. Brown. 
GU'STFUL. 4. [guſt and full.) Taſteful ; 
well taſted. Decay of Piety. 
GCU'STO. ſ. [Italian.] 
1. The reliſh of any thing; the power by 
| which any thing er 7 ſenſations in the pa- 
late. Der bam. 


2. Intellectual taſte; liking. Dryden. 
GU STV. a. [from guſt, ] a z tempeſ- 
tuous. baleſpeare. 


9 . Ade German.] 
5 ong pipe N with many convo- 
| 1 from the ſtomach to the vent. 
2. The ſtomach; the receptacle of food: 
proverbially. Hudibras. 
3. Gluttony ; love of gormandifing. Haleto. 
To GUT. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To eviſcerate 3 to draw ; to exenterale, 
2. To plunder of contents. SpeFator. 
GU'TTATED. 4. [from "gutta, Latin, a 
drop.] Beſprinkled ou drops; bedropped. 


« [from guttur, a throat, Latin. [ 
A paſſage for water. iſen. 
To GUTTER. v». 4. \[from. the noun.) To 


- cut in ſmall hollows. Sandy 
To GU'TTLE, voy n. [from gut. J. To uf 


_ luxuriouſly ; ; to, gormandite. A low word. 
Dryden. 

To GUTTLE. Ve a. [from gut. 1 To ſwallow. 
L'Eftrange. 


'GU'TTLER. /. {from guttle.] A greedy cater, 
GU'TTULOUS. a. {from gittula, Latin.] 
In the form of a ſmall drop. . Brown. 
GU*TTURAL. as err 3, Latin.] Pro- 
nounced in the throat; belonging to the 
throat. | l Helder. 
GU'TTURALNESS. N. [from ng 
The quality of being guttural. „ 
GU'TWOR' . J. [gut and wort.] An herb. 
GUY. /. [from guide. ] A rope, uled to lift any 
thing i into the ſhip. 

To .GUZZLE. v. 4, [from gut or gut.] To 
gormandiſe ; to feed immoderately, aye 
To GU'ZZLE. v. 4. To Joon with im- 
moderate guſt. 1M Dryden. 
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diſer. ryden. 
N [See GIB E.] A ſneer; a taunt; 
a m. | r A 
To GYBE. v. n. To ſneer to taunt. Spenſ. 


GYMNA'STICALLY. ad. 2 gymna- 


flick.) Achletically; fitly for g exerciſe, 

5 ; Brown. 

GCGYMN A'STICK. 4. yujavagind;e ] Pertain- 

ing to athletick exerciſes. Arbutbnot. 

GY'MNICK, a. | ypwrixig, Such as practiſe 
the achletick or gymnaſtick exerciſes. 


GYMNOSPERMOUS. a. [ww@ and 


ewicua.] Having the ſeeds naked. 
GY'NECOCRASY. ſ. [yuy2izoxgaria.] Pet- 

ticoat government; female power. 5 
GYRA'TION. . [gyrus, Latin.]J The act 


turning any ching about. Newton. 
GYRE. /. [gyrus, Latin,} A citele deſcribed 

by any thing going in an orbit. Sandys. 
GYVES, 0 [gevyn, Welſh.) Fetters ; chains 

for the legs. Ben Fonſon. 
To GYVE. v. a4 To fetter; to ſhackle. 


Shakeſpeare. 


HAB 

note of aſpiration, ſounded only by a 
firong emiſſion of the breath, without 
any conformation of the organs of ſpeech, and 
is therefore by many grammarians accounted 
no letter. The þ in Engliſh is ſcarcely ever 

mute at the beginning of a word: as, houſe. 

HA. interje&. | ba, Latin. ] 

1. An expreſſion of wonder, ſurprize, ſudden 
queſtion, or ſudden exertion. , Shakeſpeare. 
2. An expreſſion of laughter, Dryden. 
'HAAK. /. A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
HA'BE AS CORPUS. [Lajin.] A writ which 
a man, indicted of ſome treſpaſs, being laid in 
priſon for the ſame, may have out of the 
King's Bench, thereby to remove himſelf thi- 


H in Fngliſh, as in other languages, 2 


ther at his own coſts. Cowvel., 
HABERDA'SHER. ſ. One who ſells ſmall 
_ wares ; 1 pedlar. Bacon. 


HA'BERDINE. /. A dried ſalt cod. Ainſw. 
HA'*'BERGEON. ſ. ¶ baubergeon, French,] Ar- 
mour to cover the neck and breaſt. Hudibras. 
HABILIMENT. . [babilement, French. ] 
- Dreſs ; clothes; garment. | Swift. 
To HABILITATE. Vs Ns [ habiliter, French. ] 
To qualify ; to entitle, Bacon. 
HABILITA'TION. /. [from babilitate.] Qua- 
lification. Bacon. 
HABILITY. /. [bablire, French. ] Faculty; 


power. 
HA BTT. g. [habitus, Latin. ] 


1. State of any thing; as, babit of body. _ 
2. Dreſs ; accoutrement. Dryden. 
„ Habit is a power in man of doing any 
thing acquired by frequent doing. Locke. 
- 4+ Cuſtom; inveterate uſe, Scutb. 
To HA BIT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
dreſs; to accoutre; to array. Clarendon. 
of being dwelt in. Donne. 


HA'BITABLENESS. ſ. [from babitable.] 
Capacity of being dwelt in. More. 


HNA 


HA'BITANCE. /. [babitatio, Latin. ] Dwel- 
ing 5 abode. Spenſer. 1 


HA BIT ANT. ſ. {habitant, French.] Dwel- 
ler; one that lives in any place. Pope. 
HABITA'TION. /. [ hab:ration, French. ] 
1. The act of dwelling ; the ſtate of a place 
receiving dwellers. 
2. Place of abode ; dwelling, - Milton. 
HABITA'TOR. ſ. [Latin.} Dweller ; inha- 
bitant. Broome, 
HABITUAL. a. [ habituel, Fr.] Cuſtomary ; 
accuſtomed z inveterate. South. 


HABITUALLY. ad. {from babitual.} Cuf. 
Ar utbnet. 


tomarily; by habit. 
HA BITU DE. hd Latin. ] 


1. Relation; reſpect. | Hale. 
2. Familiarity; converſe; frequent inter- 
courſe, | Duden. 


- 3+ Long cuſtom; habit; inveterate uſe. 


4+ The power of doing any thing acquired by 


frequent repetition. — , - Dryden. 
HA'BNAB. ad. [hap ne hap.] At random 5 
at the mercy of chauce. Hudibrat. 


To HACK. v. a. [ haccan, Saxon. 1 
1. To cut into ſmall pieces; to chop. Sidney. 
2. To ſpeak unreadily, or with heſitation. 


To HACK. Vs Ns To turn hackney or profti.. 


tute. | Shakeſpeare. 
HA'CKLE. ſ. Raw filk ; any filmy ſubſtance 
unſpun. 2 Walton, 
* V. fs [from back.] To dreſs 
AX. 0 . 
HA'CKNEY. J [hacnai, Welſh. ] 
1. A pacing horſe. ; 
2+ A hired horſe, hired horſes being uſually 
taught to pace. | Bacon. 
4+ Any thing let out for hire. - Pope. 
5. A thing much uſed; common. Harvey. 
To HA'CKNEY. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
practiſe in one thing; to accuſtom to the 
road, * SShaheſpeare. 
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4 


ng J. [haquet, old French.] 


iete of armour. _. Spenſer. HAYRBRAINED. 5 rather bare-brained.] 
D. The preterite and part. paſſ. of . 5 Wild; irregular. Fudges. 
HADDOCK. T [ badet, French.] A fea- fiſh HATRBEL. J. The name of a flower z the 
of the cod kind. \ Carew. hyacinth. 
HAPT. /. [bar, Saton.] A handle; that HATRBREADTH. . [bair and breadth.) A 
part of an inſtrument that is taken into the very ſmall diſtance. ud ges. 
1 Dryden, RA IRC OT H. ſe [hair and clath.] Stuff 


To HAFT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To let in made of hair, very rough and prickly, worn 
a haft. ſometimes in mortification. Grew. 


HAG. erre, a goblin, Saxon. HAIRLA'CE. ſ. [hair and lace.] The fillet 
_ W rr way : 1 with which the Lo ff tie-vp ar hair. 

2+ A witch; an enchantreſs + Shakeſpeare, HA'TRLESS. a. [from bair.] Without hair. 
3. An old ugly woman. Dryden. HAIRINESS. /, * — bairy.] The ſtate of 

To HAG. v. a. [from the noun.] To torment ; - being covered wi 
to haraſs with terrour. Hudibras, HATRY. 4. [from hair, 

MA'GARD. 4. [ bagard, French. * 1. 8 with hair. «Shade ſpeares 
1. Wild; untamed ; irreclaima Spenſers 2. Conſiſting of hair. ryden. 
2. [ Hager, German.] Lean. L'Eſtrange. - HAK E. J. A kind of fiſh, Carew, 
3» bir Welſh.] Ugly ; rugged ; deformed; FA'KOT. . [from babe.] A kind of fiſh, 

Smith, HAL. ſ. The Saxon healle, i. e. a hall. 

HA'GGARD. tf HAL. ERD. Je [halebarde, Fr.] A battle-ax 


1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. Shak. fixed to a long pole. 
2. A ſpecies of hawk. - Sandys, HA'LBERDIER. /. [halcbardier, Fr.] # 
HA'GGARDLY. 3. {from hapgard. "bog De- who is armed with a halberd. 

formed ; ugly. . ryder. HALCY ON. /. [balcyo, Latin. ] A bird that 
HA'GG ESS. /: J. [from bog or back. ] A — of breeds in the ſea: there is always a calm dur- 


meat incleſed 1 in a membrane. ing her incubation. "JM care. 
HA'GGISH. a. [from bag.] Of the nature HAL CON. a. [from the noun. face; 
of a hag; deformed; hand. Shakeſpeare, quiet; Kill, 18. 


To HA'GGLE. v. a. [corrupted from backle or HALE. 4. Healthy ; ſound ; hearty. Spenſer. 
back.J To cut; to chop; to mangle. , To HALE. v. a. | balen, Dutch. J To drag by 
To HA'GGLE. _ n. To be tedious in a bar- force; to pull violently. Sandys. Brown. 
gain; to be long in coming to the price, HA'LER. /. [from ha/e.] He w ſy and 
HA'GGLER. /. ark baggle.] * 1 
1. One that cuts. 
2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 
HA'GIOGR APRER. [/ ay ®- and yea o. part. Ben of 8 
A holy writer. The Jews divide the holy 2+ It ſometimes has a | ſignification 
ſeriptures of the Old Teſtament into che taw, when a number is divided. 
the prophets, and the hagiograp bers. HALF. ad. In part; equally. Dryden. 
HAH, interj. An expreſſion of ſudden effort. HALF-BLOOD. /. One not born of the 9 
D den. father and mother. 
HAIL. J. Ihazel, Saxon. ] Drops of rain frozen HALF-BLOODED. a. [ balf and lie. $) 


in their falling, Locke, Mean; degenerate. 1 gpes <0 
T HAIL. v. u. To pour down hail. Iſaiab. HALF-FACED. 4. [ half and faced.] 
HAIL. interj. [hel, health, Saxon. J Aterm ing only part of the face. — 


of falutation; health. Milten. HALF-HEARD. a. Imperfectly heard, | 
To HAIL, v. z. [from the noun.) 3 —4 3 HALF- MOON. ſ. The moon in ite appear 
to call to. en, ance when at ry; increaſe or decreaſe. | 

HAI'LSHOT., 15 [hail and ſoot. ] Smal HALF-PENNV. ſ. plural half pence. e 
. ſcattered like hail. _ Hay Sn and penny. ] A copper coin, of which 

HATILSTONE. ſ. ¶Lail and flone.] A Turtle make a penny. Dry ; 2g 
or ſingle ball of ' hail. Sbaleſpeare. HALF- PIKE. 7 ſhelf . and pike.] The Tall 

HAYL' a. [from — Conſiſting of hail, | pike carried by 0 

HAIR. 72 Ibæn, Saxon. HALF-SEAS over. A proverbial expreſſion 
1. One of the common teguments of the for any one far advanced, It is commonly 
body, With a microſcope, we find that uſed of one half drunk. Dryden. 
— have eich a tound bulbous root which HALF. SPHERE. /. [baff and ſypbere.] He- 
- bes pretty deep in the ſkin, and which draws miſphere. gs 
their nouriſhment from the ſurrdunding hu- HALF-STRAINED. a. [half and . 
- mours : that each hair conſiſts of five or ix Half-bred ; imperſect. 


1 . HALF- WA. ad. (YI: and- wer. 305 
2. A bag hair. Nat geate. middle. 
3. Any thing ar call. . HALF.- WIr. + Tha and wi] 4 55 


al 


Tatler. 


- others, wrapt up in 2 OY tegument, HALF-SWORD, J. Clofe fight. Shake a. 


M 
Denne 


EE 


M 


HAM 


bead; a fooliſh fellow,  »-* Dryden. 
HA'LIBUT. ſ. A ſort of fiſh, Ainſworth, 
A'LIDOM. 7. Our bleſſed lady. Spenſer. 
of All Souls, Sbateſpeare. 


HA'LITUOUS. 2. [balitas, Latin] Vapor- 


. ous z ſumous. 
HALL. J. [hal, Saxon. 
1. A court of juſtice. 

2. A manour-houſe fo called, becauſe in it 
were held courts for the tenants. Addiſen. 
3. The publick room of a corporation. 
4+ The firſt large room of a houſe. Milton. 
HALLELU'JAH. / [n] Praiſe e the 
Lord. A ſong ot thankſgiving. i:tort 
HA'LLOO. interj. | allons, let us go! Fr.] A 
word of - encouragement when dogs are let 
looſe on their game. x Dryden. 
To HA'LLOO. v. . [ haler, French. ] ay ery 


Boyle. 


as after the dogs. idney. 
To HA LLOO. v. a. 
1. To encourage with ſhouts. Prior. 
2+ To chaſe with ſhouts. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To call or ſhout-to. Shakeſpeare. 


To HA'LLOW. v. 4. [halzian, halig, Saxon, 
holy. ] ' 


1+ To conſecrate ; to make holy. f Hooker. 


2. To reverence as holy: as, ballowed be 


thy name. 
HALLUCINA'*TION, . [hallucinatic, Lat.] 
. Errour ; blunder ; miſtake. Addiſon. 
HALM. he [healm, Saxon. ] Straw. 
HA'LO. ſ. A red circle round the ſun or moon. 
: Newton, 
HA'LSENING. a. [hals, German.] Sounding 
harſhly. 
HA'LSER. ſ. [from halr, neck, and reel, 
Sax. a rope. ] A rope leſs than a cable. 
To HALT. . hs Ihe alr, Saxon, 1 
1. To limp; to de lame. rydcn. 
2. To ſtop in a march. Addiſon. 
3. To heſitate ; to ſtand dubious.” Kings. 
4+ To fail; to faulter, Sbaleſpiare. 
HALT. @. from the verb.] Lame; crippled. 
HALT. ſ. from the verb. c | 
1+ The act of limping; the manner of 
lim ing. 
2+ [Alte, French.) A ſtop in a march. 
HALTER. /. {from halt.] He who limps. 
HALTER. /. | healprzpe, Saxon, } | 
1. A rope to hang malefactors. Shakeſprare. 
2. A cord; a ſtrong ſtring. Sundys. 
To HALTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bind with a cord. Arter bur ys 
To HALVE. v. a. [from tal, balves. ] 10 
divide into two parts. 
HALVES. interj. [from balf.] An expreſſion 
by which any one lays claim to an equal ſhare. 


a Cleaveland. 

HAM. ſ. ſham, Saxon. ] A houſe; a farm. 
HAM. 0 ham, Saxon. * ; 
1. hip; the hinder part of the articu- 
lation of the thigh. IE. Wiſeman. 
2. The thigh of a hog ſalted. Pope. 
HA'MATED. a. [bamatus, Latin.] Hooked ; 


To HA'MBLE. v. a. [from kam.] To cut the 
finews ; to hamſtring, . 


* 
- * Py - - 
* 8 . N 
4 - 
* 


HAME. /. [hama, Saxon. ] The a by. 


which a horſe draws in a. . 


Bacon. 

HAMMER. /. ſhamen, Saxon. ] | 
1+ The inſtrument contiſting ot a long handle 
and heavy head, with which any thing is 
- forcedgor driven. 


Browne 
2. Any thing deſtructive. Hakewill., 


To HA'MMEKR. v. a. [from the wy 
1. To beat with a hammer. | 4. 
2+ To forte or form with a hammer. Dryden. 

3. To work in the mind; to contrive by in- 
tellectual labour. Shakeſpeates 

To HA'MMER, v. u. 

1. To work z do be buſy. 

2. To be in agitation. Shake jpeares 
HA'MMERER. /. [from hammer.] He who 
. works with a hammer. | 


HA'MMERHARD. /. [hammer and bard.] 


Hammerbard is when you harden iron or ſteel 


with much hammecing'on it. , Moxan. 


HA'MMOCK. /. [hamaca, Sax.] A ſwing- 


ing bed. Temples 
HA'MPER. ſ. [hanaferium, low Latin.} A 

large baſket for carriage. ___ 0Wifts 
To HA'MPER, V. As 


1. To ſhackle; to entangle in chains. Herb. 
2+ To enſnare; to inveigle. Hudibras. 
3. To complicate; to entangle. Blackmore. 
4+ Jo perplex; to embarrais by many lets 
and troubles, Hudibras. 
HA'MSTRING. . [ham and ſtring.] The 
tendon of the ham. . Shak(ſpeare. 


To HA'MSTRING. v. 4. preter. and part. 


Carew. 


pail. hamſftrung, To lame by cutting the ten- 
don of tue ham. Dryden. 


HA'NAPER. J. [banaperizin, low Ln. A 


treaſury ; an exchequer. Bacon. 


 RHA'NCES. . [In a ſhip.] Falls of the fife- 


rails placed on bannitters on the poop and 
quarter-deck down to the gang-way. Harris. 
HA'NCES: /. [In architecture.] The ends of 
elliptical arches. Harris. Moxcn. 
HAN D. þ Thand, hond, Saxon. } 
1. The palm with the fingers, Berkley. 
2. Mealure of four inches. ; 


3. Side, right or left. Excdus. 
4. Part; quarter; fide: this is allowed on a 
hands, 8 8 Swift, 
5. Ready payment: be had his money in band, 
and gave no credit. Tilletſon. 
. b. Rate; price: be ſoid at a good hand. 
i Bacon. 
7. Terms; conditions: this will be ſuffered 
41 no hand. Taylor. 
8. Act; deed; external adion: his hand 
went nit <vith his wiſhes. King Clarles. 
- 9+ Labour; act of the hand. Addiſon. 
10. Performance. ſpeare. 
11. Power of performance. iſon. 


12. Attempt; undertaking, Spenſer. 
13. Manner of gathering or taking: be gg- 
thered his due with a gentle hand. Bacon, 
14. Workmanſhip ; power or act of manu- 


facturing or making : be bas a good hand at 


clock-wwork., 2 
15. Manner of acting or performing, Dry. 
3 16. Agen- 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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27. Scheme of action. 
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HAN 


16. Agency; 1 in action. South © 
17. The act of giving or-preſenting. Samuel. 

18. AR of receiving any thing ready to ones 
band. Jos _ 3 
1 Care; neceſſity managing. , . 
, 8 Diſcharge of duty. , Hale. 
21. Reach; neatneſs: as, at band, within 
22. Manual management. N 
23+ State of being in preparation. Sbal. ſp. 


24+. State of being in preſent agitation. Shak. 
25. Cards held at a game. Bacon. 
26. That which is uſed in oppoſition to an- 
other. 
Ben Fonſon. 
28. Advantage; gain; ſuperiority». ( Hay. 


© 29. Competition; conteſt, Shakeſpeare. 
30. Tranſmiſſion ; conveyance. | Col. 
31. Poſfefhon ; power. Hooker. 
32. Preſſure of the bridle, Shakeſpeare. 


33. Method of government; diſcipline; re- 
ſtraint. a * . 
34. Influence; management. Danicl. 
35. That which pertorms the office of a 


hand in pointing. , Locke. 
36. Agent; perſon employed. Swift. 
37. Giver and receiver. Tillatſon. 


38. An actor; a workman ; a ſoldier. 
_ 39+ Catch er reach without choice. Milton. 


40. Form or caſt of writing. '  Felion. 
41. HAND over bead. Negligently ; raſhly. 
SY L' Eftrange. 


42. HAND te Hax. Cloſe fight. Shak. 
43. HAND in HAN D. In union 8 con- 
poi ly. | toi ft. 

„ "IRA in HAND. Fit; pat. Than. 
45. HAND to mouth. As want requires. 

46. To bear in Haxp, To keep in expecta- 
tion; to clude. Shakeſpeare. 
47. To be HAND and Glove, Jo be inti- 
mate and familiar. 2 
To HAN D. V. As [ from the noun. ] 
1. To give or tranſmit with the hand. 

2. To guide or lead by the hand. Donne. 
3. To leize; to lay hands on. Shakeſpeare. 
4- To manage; to move with the hard. 

5. To tranſmit in ſucceſſion; to deliver 
gown from one to anpther. Moodroard. 
Hax n is much uſed in compoſition for that 
which is manageable by the hand, as a hand- 


jau; or borne in the hand, as a band-bar- 


roco. 

HAND-BASK ET. /. A portable baſket. 

HAND- BELL. . A bell rung by the hand. 

HAND-BREADTH. ſ. A ſpace equal to the 
breadth of the hand. 

HA'NDED. 2. {from band.] 

1. Having the uſe of the hand left or right. 
2+ With hands joined. Milton. 


HA'NDER. ſ. from band.] Tranſmitter ; - 


conveyor in ſucceſſion. Dryden. 
HANDFAS T. /. [hard and fp, Hold ; 

cuſtody. Shakeſpeare. 
HA'NDCFUL. /.'[ hand and full.] 


11. As much as the hand can gripe or contain. 


Freebelder. 
13 22 


* 


Hudibras. 


Bacon. 


Arbutbnot. ; 


HAN 


2, A palm; à hand's breadth ; four inches. 
3- A ſmall number or quantity. Clarendon, 
HAND-GALLOP. ſ. A flow eaſy gallop, in 
which the hand preſſes the bridle to hinder 
Increaſe of ſpeed. Dryden. 


HAND-GUN. J. A gun wielded by the hand. 


Camden. 

HA'NDICRAFT. /. [hand and craft.) Ma- 
nual occupation. Swift. 

HANDICRA'FTSMAN. f. [handicraft and 
man.] A manufacturer; one employed in 
manual occupation.  Iwift. 

HA'NDILY. ad. [from bandy.] With ſkill ; 
with dexterity. | 

HA'NDINESS, . [from handy.) Readineſs ; 

_ dexterity. 

HA'NDIWORK. /. [handy and work. ] Work 
of the hand; product of labour; manufac- 
tute. L'Eſtrange- 

HANDKEKCHIEF. /. [hand and kerchief. ] 
A piece of filk or linen uſed to wipe the 
face, or cover the neck. Arbuthnot. 

To HA'NDLE. v. a. 8 Dutch. 

Is To touch; to feel with the hand. Locke. 
2. To manage; to wield. Shakeſpeare. 
3+ To make familiar to the hand by frequent 


touching, Temple. 
4. To treat in diſcourſe, Atterbury. - 
5. To deal with; to practiſe. eremiah. 
6. To treat well or ill. rendon. 


7. To practiſe upon; to do with. Shakeſp. 
HANDLE. /. handle, _— . 

1. That part of any thing by which it is 

held in the hand. a Taylor. 
2. That of which uſe is made. South, 
HANDLESS. a. [hand and e.] Without a 


hand. Shateſpeare. 
HA'NDMAID. he A maid that waits at hand. 
. Fairfax. 


HANDMILL. ſ. [hand and mill.) A mill 
moved by the hand. | Dryden. 
HANDS F. A vulgar phraſe for keep off; 
forbear. L'Eftrange, 
HA'NDSAILS. /. Sails managed by the hand. 
HA'NDSAW. . A ſaw manageable by the 
hand. I | Mortimer, 
HA'NDSEL. /. 2 Dutch. The firſt act 
of uſing any thing; the firſt act of ſale. 
To HANDS EL. v. a. To uſe or do any thing 
the firſt time. TIP Cowley. 
HA'NDSOME. 8. ¶bandſaem, Dutch, ] 
1. Ready ; gainly; convenient. Spenſer. 
2. Beautiful with dignity; graceful. Add. 
3. Elegant; graceful. N 
4+ Ample ; liberal: as, @ handſome fortune. 
+ Generous; noble: as, a handſome act ien. 
To HANDSOME. v. 4. | from the adjective.] 
To render elegant or nete. on ne. 
HANDSOMELV. ad. [ from ba dſome. 
1. Conveniently; dexterouſſy. 4 
2. Beautifully ; gracefully. 
3. Elegantly ; neatly. - Wiſdmmn. 
4. Liberally; generouſly. - Addifon. 
HANDSOMENESS. /, [from ' bandſome. ] 
Beauty; grace; elegance. Boyle. 
HANDVICE. /. [hand and vict.] A vice to 


Felten. 5 
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| hold ſmall work in. Maxon. 

HANDWRITING. /. band and writin 10 
A caſt or form of writing . io eac 
hand. 

HA'NDY. a. [from band. \ 
1. Executed or perfo by the hand. 


© 2+ Ready; dexterous ſkilful, Dryd-n, 

» Convenient, | Moxon. 
1. "NDYDANDY. J- A play in which children 
change hands and places. Shakeſpeare. 


To HANG. v. a. pre:er. and part. paſſ. bang- 
ed, or bung, anciently hong. 
1. To ſnſpend; to faſten in ſuch a manner 
as to be ſuſtained not below, but above. 
2. To place without any folid ſupport. 
3- To choak and kill by ſuſpending by the 

Shakeſpeare. 

4. To apiay; z to ſhow aloft. Addiſon. 
5. To let fall below the proper ſituation. 


6. To fix in ſuch a manner as in ſome direc- 


Maccabees. 
D r -ydens 


tions to be moveable. 
7. To adorn by hanging upon. 


faſtened to the wall. 3 acons 
To HANG. VU, No 


1. To be Cfjended 3 wid fapperies above, 


not below. Spenſer. 
2. To depend; to fall loofely on 5 lower 
part; to dangle. | Mac. Dryden. 
3. To bend forward, « Addiſon. 
4. To float; to play. Prior. 


5. To be ſupported by aneh raiſed above 

F the ground. - Addiſon. 
6. To reſt upon by embracing. | Peackam. 
7. To hover; to impend. Atterbury. ' 
8. To be loofely joined: Stake Feare. 
9. To drag; to be incommodi "0 Joined, 


10. To be compact or united. Aadi ſon. 
11. To adhere. N Addiſon. 
12. To reſt. - . 

13. To be in ſuſpenſe ; to be in a ſtate of 
-*- uneertainty. Deuteronomy. 
14. To be delayed; to linger. Milton. 


15. To be dependant on. Shakeſpeare. 


16. To be fixed or ſuſpended with attention. 


P e. 

17. To have 2 deep declivity. Mortimer. 
18. To be executed by the Laer. Pope. 
19. To decline; to tend down. Pope. 


HANGER. /. {from bong-] That by which - 


any thing bangs; as, the por hangers. 


HANGER. 4. [from bang.] A ſhort broad 
ſwo 
HANGER ON. . [from enk, ] A depend- 


ant. Brown. Swift. 


 HA'NGING. /. — om bang. ] Drapery hung 


or faſtened againſt the walls of rooms. 
HN GING. participial a. [from bang. ] 

1. Foreboding death by the halter. Sbateſp. 
2. Requiring to be puniſhed by the halter. 
HA'NG MAN. /. bang and man.] The pub- 

lick executioner. Sidney . 
HANK. /. [bank, Iflandick-) A lein of 
thread, 
Te HA'NKER v. Rs [hankeren, Datch.] To 


Jong imrottunstelr. | Hudibras. on. 


HAR 

HANT, for bas mr, or have bt. A 
m—_— . [ anhap, in Welſh, is Wet 
hance; fortune. ' ' Honker« 
i That which happens by chance or fortunc. 
Sidney. 

hy 8 caſual event; misfortune. ' 
To HAP. v. a8 from the noun. ] To come by 
accident ; to fall out; to happen. Bacon. 


HAP-HAZARD. /. Chance; accident 3 for- 

tuitous event. Locke. 
HA'PLY. ad. [from hap. 1 

1. Perhaps; peradventure; it may be. 
2. By chance; by accident. | 

HA'PLESS. a. [from ba Vak un- 
fortunate; 2 71 wg bra 
To HA'PPEN. . . [from hep. ] | 

1. To fall out; to chance; to come to paſs. 
Tillotſon. 
Graunt. 


2. To light; to fall by chance. 
HA'PPILY. ad. [from happy. 


1. Fortunately; luckily ; ſucceſsfully. 


Popes 
. Ina fate of felicity. 8 
HAPPINESS. . from 


1. Felicity 3 ſtate in which the defies ace 


ſatisfied, Hooker. 
2. Good lock; ybo#forvine. . 
3. Fortuitous elegance. Denbam. 


HA PPV. a. [ from. bap. 
1. Being in a ſtate of felicity. 


2. Lucky; ſucceſsful ; fortunate, Dry 
3s Addreſsful; ready. 


ſpeech; a wk oration. "Fwife. 


To HARA'NGUE. Vs Ho (hen Fre] 


To make a ſpeech. 
HARANGUER. from Sarangue. "An 
orator; 2 — — ] 


To HA'RASS, Vs As [ baraſſer, Feel} To 
weary ; to fatigue. 


HA'RASS. /. [from the yerb.] , Wale i= 


turbance. Mitte tan 


HA'RBINGER: /. [berberger, Dutch. 72 A 
forerunner ; a precurſor, 
HA'RBOUR, . [herberge, French. 
1. A lodging; a place of entertainment.” 
2. A port vr haven for ſhi . 
3. An aſylum; a ſhelter. TY 
To HARBOUR. Us Hs [ from the . BY 
receive entertainment; z to ſeyourn. 
To HARBOUR. D. A 
1. To entertain; to permit to reſide. . 
2. To ſhelter; to ſecure. . ' Sidney. 
HA'RBOURAGE. . [herbergage, French,] 
- Shelter ; entertainment. Shakeſpeare. 
HA RBOURER. /. from harbour. ] Ode that 
entertains another, 
HA'RBOURLESS. 4. [from harbour. ] Being 
without a harbour. 


HARD. as [heand, Saxon ; 3 bard, Datch. } 


1. Firm; refiſting penetration or 2 
Sbaleſpe 

2. Difficult ; 3 not eaſy to the intellect. 

3. Difficult of accompliſhment. © Dryden 


4+ Pin- 


Milton. 


2. Addreſs fully; gracefully ; without labour. 
$. To furniſh with ornaments ar draperies ' 
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agu; Aigreftful ; laborious; Cisren. HA'RDMOUTHED. a. [hardand mouyh. ] Dif. 
"-S Cruel; oppreſive; rigorous. Atterbury, obedient to the rein; not ſenſible of the bit. 

Sour; rough; ſevexe. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
*Þ Unfayourable ; unkind. _ Dryden. HARDNESS. f. [from . ] i 


Inſenſible; untouched. . Dryden. 1. Dburity; power of reſiſtance in bodies. 
2. Unhappy; vexatious. ig, 0 2. Difficulty to be underſtocd. Shakeſpeare, 
10. Vehement; keen; ſevere: as, a 3. Difficulty to be accompliſhed. idney. 
winter. | 4+ Scarcity; penury. .__ Swift 
: 11. Unteaſonable; unjuſt. Scuift. . Obduracy 755 P profligateneſs. ö Scut b. 
12. Forced; not eaſily granted, Burnet. Coarſeneſs ; harſhneſs of look. Ray. 
13. Powerful: be was too hard for the p- 7. Keenneſs; vehemence of weather or ſea- 
ent. 8 Watts. ſons. Mortimer. 
14. Auſtere; rough, as liquids. Bacon. 8. Cruelty of temper ; , harſhneſs. 
_ 25. Harſh; ſtiff; conſtrained, Dryden. Shakeſpeare. 
156. Not plentiful ; ; not proſperous. Diyden. 9. Stiffneſs; erabbedneſs. + Dryden. 


Avaricious; faultily- ſparing. 


17 10. Faulty parſimony; "OT 
naky ad. {bardo, German. ] 


HA'RDOCK. J. 1 ſuppoſe the ſame with bur- 


By Cloſe; near. Judges: dock, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Diligently ; laboriouſly ; inceſſantly. — HARDS. 4 The refuſe or coarſer part of flax. 

3. Uneafily ; vexatiouſly., Shakeſpeare» HA'RDSHIP. /. [from bard.] _- 

4+ Vehemeatly ; diſtreſsfully. L'E 2 * Injury; oppreſſion.  - Swift. 
Faſt ; nimbly. L'Eftrange. 2. Inconvenience ; fatigue. , | _ Spratt. 

* With difficulty. 3 Bacon, HARDWARE. ſ. [bord and ware.] Manu- 

5. Tempeſtuouſly ; Boiſterouſſy. Taylor. _ faEtures of metal. 


HA RDBOUN D. a. [bard and bound, * ws . — hb [hardware and man.] 
A maker or metalline manufactures. 
To HA'RDEN. v. a. [from bard:] + 0 


2 Swift. 
1. To make hard; to indurate. Werdward, HARDY. 4. [hardi, French. 1 if 


2. To confirm in effrontery; to make impu- 


dent. ; * 
3. To ee eber to make obdu- 


1. Bold; brave; ſtout; daringe Bacon. 


2. Strong; hard ; firms South. 


HARE and Hraz, differing, in pronunciation 


only, ſignify both an army and a lord. 


HARE. J. Ihana, Saxon. ] 


1. A mall quadruped, remarkable for timi- 


Dryden. dity, vigilance, and fecundity... More. 
| den, . [from barden.] . that 2. A conſtellation. Creech. 
any thing hard. To HARE, Vs is [barier, French. To fright. 
— HARDFA'VOURED. a. [bard and fawour.] Locle. 
, Coarſe of feature. HA REBEL. / Je [hare and bell.] A blue flower 
HARDH A'NDED. 4. [bard and band.] Coarſe; cam form. Shakeſpeare. 
mechanick, Shakeſpeare. HA'REBRAINED. 2. [from bare, the verb, 
HA'RDHEAD: J. [bard and head. ] Claſh of and oor arg neck wild. F Bacon. 
1 Wee [Hard and beart.] Cruel; Te Shed. * 
| | -* .inexorable ; mercileſs ; pitileſs. A albert. An herb 
HEAR TEDNESS. / [from hardbeart- HAKELIP, ＋ A alls ia the upper lip with 
ed. ] Cruelty ; want of tenderneſs. . want of ſubſtance, Quincy. 
HARDIAZAD: 7, . [from hardy.] Stoutneſs; HA'RESEAR, /. [bupleurum, Latin. ] A A 
HA'RDIHOOD. bravery 4 Obſolete. Mil. « Mill r. 
HARDIMENT. /. Thom 7 bardy. ] Courage; HARIER. . [fram bare. ] A dog for hunting 
ſtoutneſs; bravery. | | Fairfax. bares, | Ainſworth. 
| HARDINESS. 12 To HARK. v. 4. [contraQted  bearken.} 
1. Hardſhip; 4 fatigue, penſer. To liſten. Hudibras. 


a. Stoutnelſs ; courage; bravery. Shak per, HARK. interj. [It is originally the imperative 


1 3. Effrontery ; co nfidence. of the verb bark. ] Liſt ! hear ! liſten | | 
| genic 4. Lind and 2 .HARL. . 
Flaborate; Mudied. Swift. 1. The filaments of flax. 8 
HARDLV. 2d. [from bard. 2. Any filamentous ſubſtance. _. Mortimer. 
11. With difficulty ; not eafily, - South, * HARLEQUIN. Se 2 derives it from a 
. Scarcely; ſcant; not lightly, Swift. famous comedian that frequented M. Harley 8 


3. Grudgingly, as an injury. Sbaleſpearr. houſe, whom his friends called Harlequin, 


4. Severely; unfavourably. Hater. little Harley.) A buffoon who plays tric , | 
Rigorouſly ; oppreſſively. Swift. to divert the populace;” a ackpudding + Prior. 
2 Unwelcomely ; harſhly. Locke, HA'RLOT.ſ. [berloder, W 5a girl.] — 
7. Not 8 z not n not delicately, a ſtrum Dryden. 


— HA'RLOTRY, y. V [from * 


_ _ miſchievous, 


HAR 


1. The trade of a harlot; delete. 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. Sha. 
HARM. {. [heanm, Saxon. 

1. Injury; crime; wickedneſs, 
2. Miſchief; detriment ; hurt. Swi 
To HARM. . 4. To hurt; to injure. Wal ers 
HA'RMFUL. as [harm and full.) Hurtſul; 
Raleigb. 
HA'RMFULLY. ad. [from barmful.] oe. 

fully ; noxiouſly Yo Aſcbam. 
HA'RMFULNESS. , [from barmful. Hurt- 

fulneſs ; miſchlevouſneſs. 
HA*'RMLESS. 9. [from barm. 

1. Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful. Shakeſ. 
2. Unhurt; un Raleigb. 
HA'RMLESSLY. ad. [from harmigſt.] Inno- 

cently ; without hurt; without crime. 
HA'RMLESSNESS. /. [from barmleſs.] Inno- 
cence ; freedom from injury or burt. Donne. 
HA'RMONICAL.7 a. [a barmo- 
HARMONICK. nique, F — ane; 
ed to each other; muſical, . 
HARMONIOUS. 2. [barmonieux, F 
from harmony. ] 
1. Adapttd to each other ; having the parts 
proportioned to each other. 
2. Muſical, 
HARMO'NIOUSLY. ad. 
Is With juſt adaptation 
to each other. Bentley. 
2. Muſfically ; with 22 of ſounds. 
HAR MO'NIOQUSNESS. /. gon barmonious.] 
Proportion; muſical 
To HARMONIZE. v. 4. [from NN * 
adjuſt in fit * ; 


he juſt adaptation of one part to anther 
acon. 
2. Juſt proportion of ſound. Watts. 


3. Concord; correſpondent ſentiment. Milt. 
HARNESS. 2 barnois, French. ] 


1. Armour; five furniture of war. 

2. The traces of draught horſes, particularly 

of carriages of pleaſure. Dryden. 
To HARNESS. Vs d. [from the noun. ] 
1. To dreſs in armour. Rowe. 

2. To fix horſes in their traces. Hale. 
Rane [beanp, Saxon. ] 

A lyre ; an inſtrument ſtrung with wire, 

2 ſtruck Vith the finger. Dryden. 

2+ A conſtellation. Creech, 
To HARP. VU, is [ harper, French. ] 

1. To play on the harp. 1 Cor. 


2. To touch any paſſion. Sbaleſpeare. 
HARPER. /. [from barp. ] A player on the 


barp . Vettel. | 


HARING Tron. $ [ from þ o, Latin.] A 
bearded dart with a line faſtened to the han 

with which whales are truck and caught. 

H RPONEER. 4. [ barponeur, French. ] He 
A P E 
that throws the harpoen. 

5 ON h [barpon, French. ] A harping 
ron. 

HA*'RPSICORD. /. A muſical inſtrument. 

HA y. + [barpyia, Latin. } K 


HA R 


x, The barpies were a kind of birds. which 
had the faces of women and foul long claws, 
very filthy creatures. 
2. A ravenous wretch, Shakeſpearee 
1 [See An duzsusk. J A 


HA'RQUEBUSSIER. .. [from barguebuſs.} 
One armed with a EA 2 
HARRI DAN. [ corrupted from haridelle, 
French, a worn- out worthleſs 2 A de- 


cay ed trumpet. Swift. 
HARROW, +. charroue, F A frame 
of I 2 each K ſet with 


Mortimer. 
na HARROW, V. 4s [from the noun. ] 
1. To break with the harrow. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To tear up; or rip up. Rowe. 
3. To pillage; to trip; to lay waſte. Bacon. 
4. [From henzian, Saxon. ] To invade ; to 
haraſs with incurſions. 
5- To diſturb; to put into commotion. 
diſtreſs. 
HA'RROWER. /. [from barrow, * 
1. He who harrows. 
25 A kind of hawk. Ainſworth, 
To HARRY. v. a. [barer, French, 
1. To teaze; to hare; to ruffle. Sha 2 
2. In 1 it ne to rob, plunder, or 


op 
HARSH. * 


1. Auſtere; roughly ſour. Denbam. 
2. Rough to the ear. Dryden. 
4 Crabbed; moroſe ; Taylor. 
228 or Riff to — . Boyle. 
55 Un ng; rigorous. | 
HARSHLY. ad. ¶ from barſh. | 8 2 0 
1. Sourly ; auſterely to the palate. _- 
2+ With violence; in oppoſition to gentleneſs. 
Mi hone 
Jo Severely 3 moroſely 3 » Addiſon. 
4- Ruggedly to the car. — 
HA RSHNESS. /. [from barſs.] $A 
1. Sourneſs; auttere taſte. Baca. 


2» Roughneſs to the ear. ; 


3. Ruggtdneſs to the touch. 
4+ Crabbedneſs; iſhneſs. 


HART. J. [heopr; Saxon.] A be-deer — 


HA'RT-ROYAL. /. A plant. 
HA'RTSHORN. /. Spirit drawn from horn. 


Dryden: Pope. 
Bacon. 


HARTSHORN. ſ. An 5 Ainſevorth. 

HA'RTSTONGUE. /. A plan 

OT A 8 

HARVEST prerr, Saxon. 
1. The of ripening and gathering the 
2  L"Eftrange. 

he corn ripened, gathered, and inned. Sb. 

3. The product of labour. Dryden. 


HA'RVEST-HOME. /, | 
1. The ſong which reapers fing at the feaſt 
for having inned the harveſt, Dryden. 
2. The time of gathering harveſt, Dryden. 
3 · Theo Rio of gathering treaſure. 
HARVEs LORD h The head reaper at the 


"A D | HA'R- 
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HA T 
HA'RVESTER. ſ. [from barvgft.] One who 
works at the harveſt, 

HA'RVESTMAN. /. A labourer in harv#t, 
To HASH, v. n. [bacher, French.] To mince; 
to chop into ſmall pieces, and mingle. Garth. 
BASK. /. This ſeems to ſignify a caſe or habi- 
tation made of ruſhes or flags. Spenſer. 
HA'SLET. g . Lbaſla, Iflandick, a bundle; 
HARSLET. baſtier, French. ] The heart, 
liver, and lights of a hog, with the windpipe 

and part of the throat to it, wy 
ASP. /. [bærp, Saxon. ] A claſp folded over 
a ſtaple, and faſtened on with a padlock. 
pete. : Mortimer. 
To HASP. v. n. [from the noyn.] To ſhut 

Vith a haſp. - Nv 
HA'SSOCK, /. [haſeck, German.] A thick 
mat on which men kneel at church. Addiſon, 
HAST. The ſecond perſon ſingular of bave. 
HASTE. J. {bafte, French. c 
1. Hurry; ſpeed; nimbleneſs ; precipitation. 
| 2 D 


rs Paſſion; vehemence, 
To HASTE. 
To HA'STEN. Vs Hs [ haſter, French, ] 
' 1, To make haſte; to he in a hurry, Ferem. 
2, To move with ſwiftneſss.  Denbam. 
To HASTE. v. 4. To puſh forward; to 
To HA'STEN. F urge on; to precipitate. 
HA'STENER. I. [from baften.] 
1. One that drives others to ſpeed. . 
2 . One that acts or moves with ſpeed. 
HAS TILV. ad. [from haſty. I 
1. In a hurry; ſpeedily; nimbly ; ome 
3 ; enſer. 
2. Raſhly; precipitatel7ß. _ 
3. Paſſionately; with vehemence. 
' HA'STINESS. /. [from baſiy.] 


1. Haſte; ſpeed. Sidney. 
2. Hurry; precipitation. Dryden. 
3. Angry telinels; paſſionate vehemence. 


HAS TINGS. /. {from bafty. ] Peaſe that come 
eeuarly. a Mortimer. 
I*\'STY. 4. baftif, French, ] a 2 80 
1. Quick; ſpeedy. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Paſſionate ; vehement. Proverbs. 
Jo Raſh ; precipitate. | 8 Ecciq. 
4. Early ripe. ' Iſalab. 
HASTV-PUDDING. ſ. A pudding made of 
milk and flour, boiled quick together. 
HAT. /. her, Sax. ] A cover for the head. Dr. 
| HA'TBAND. /. [bat and band.] A ſtring tied 
round the hat. „ 
HA TC ASE, ſ. [hat and caſe.] A flight box 


4. To produce oung from eggs · Wilton, 
2. To quicken the egg by incubation, Addiſ. 
4. To form by meditation ; to 78 * 


f 


. To be in a ſtate of advance towafy fe on 
HATCH. , [hom thor] 


7 
8 » 


HAY. 
1. A brood exclnded from the ezg; | 
2. The act of excluſion from the egg. 
3+ Diſcloſure; diſcovery, _ Shakeſpeare. 


F 4+ heca, Saxon. The half door. 8 akeſp, 


5. [In the plural. | The doors er openings by 
which they deſcend from one deck or floor of 
a ſhip to ano tber. Dryden. 
6. To be under HaTcuxs, To be in a 
Rate of ignominy, poverty, or depreſſion. _ 
To HA"'TCHEL. v. a» | bachelen, . German.] 
To beat flax ſo as to ſeparate the fibrous from 
the brittle part. Mood ward, 
HA TCHEIL. J. from the verb; bacbel, Ger- 
man.] The inſtrument with which flax is 
beaten. . | | 
RE COON, J. [from batchel.] A beater 
of flax. ERA 
HA'TCHET. /. [bachette, French. ] A ſmall 
' a> + Mt A Craſhaw. 
HA'TCHET-FACE. ſ. An ugly face. Dryd. 
HA'TCHMENT. J. [corrupted from'atchieve- 
ment.] Armorial eſcutcheon placed over a door 
at a funeral, HAT Ya Shakeſpeare. 


HA'TCHWAY. + [ hatches and Way · The 


way over or through the hatches. 
To HATE. v. a. [haxian, Saxon.) To deteft ; 
to abhor; to abominate, Shakeſpeare, 
HATE. ſ. Chaxe, Saxon. ] Malignity ; deteſta- 

tion. Broome, 
HA'TEFUL. a. [ hate and full.]- 

1. That which cauſes abhorrence. Peacham, 
2, Abhorrent; deteſting ; malignant; male- 
HA'TEFULLY. ad. [from bateful.] 

1. Odiouſly ; 1 i a 
2. Malignantly ; malicioufly. Chapman. 
HA'TEFULNESS. ſ. [from hateful. ] Odiouf- 


neſs, 
n from bate.] One that hates. 
HA'TRED. . [from bate.] Hate; ill-will ; 
malignity. , South. 
To HA'TTER. v. . To haraſs; to weary; 
to tire out. 6 Dryden. 
HAT TER. /. [from bat.] A maker of hats, 
HA'TTOCK. . [atteck, Erſe.] A ſhock of 
corn. | Dick. 
HA UBER K. I. [hauberg, old French. ] A coat 
of mail. abs 42/\hos 


To HAVE. v. a. pret. and part. N- 2 


oy To carry; to Wear z be had bis beſmer. 
N <4 Sidney. 


d 8 5 „ N N 
3. To make uſe of. | . udges. 


4 To poſſeſs: be has it, if be can lep dt. E. 
5. To beat; to gaxry z; to be atienged with, or 

255 to, as an accident or concomitant. - 

"6: To obtain; to enjoy. © © "Fobn, 


* 
v 


To tale; to receive : (hit quality 5 
| > I Dryden. 


e Bis father. 4 
$, To be in any ſtate... 


S # 


$1'To per; whe» OT: 


282 Q, P! "oy 3 Y., d. * b * * 3 
11. Not to neg] A5 ot R let v 
aſtention. 1 ogg * Set fre, 


* N 


9 


2 Nt 


_— 9 * * 


HAV 


12. To bold; 12 er be 8822 
"Bio To maintain z to hold opinion : rbey 
Would have the ſun ay 3h Al. Bacon. 
14. 0 Contain, | keſpeare. 


15. require ; to claim. . * 
18. To 8 a hu 110 or wife to 99 2 
2 To he engaged, 25 in 4 taſk. | Alden. 
Cal, 16 
19» al is * afed in Englich, as in other 
European languages, as 2 auxiliary verb to 
make the . a Have the preter perfect, and 
bad the preterpluperfect. 
15 Har at, or with, is an expteſſion denot- 
reſolition'to make ſome attempt. Dryden, 
HA , [havens Dy Wo 
1. A port; ttc a fa ſtation for ſhips. 
| ham. 


2% A ſhelter; an aſythm. Shakeſpeare. 


| Rn J. [from 4 An overſeer of 


Carew. 
HAVE ER. ſrom J Poſſeſſax; holder. Sb. 
HAI 7 e L in 9 — 
counties for oats. 
HAUGHT. 2. Laut, n 
1. Haughty ; inſolent; pro Shakeſpeare. 
2. High; proudly magnanimous. Spenſer. 
HA'UGHTILY. ad 64: {from baughty- * Pets 
arrogantly. Dryd. ens 
HAVOHTINESS, 1. [from, laat. ] Pride; 
arrogance, Dryden 
HAVUGHTY. a. [hou 12 5 French. 


Peacbam. 


bs Prong 3 dofty;- t; beser con- 
tuns. Claren 

„ Proudly great. EN _ e ee 

3. Bold; Nil Fͤ)penſer. 


HAVING « [from have. 


1 Mon; eſtate; 3, fortune, | Shakeſpeare. 


1 1 aQt or ſtate af poſſeſſing · idney. 
b Behaviour; nad r 
HA'VIOUR. J [for beboviour,] Conduct; 
manners. Spenſer. 
To HAUL, v. a. [hater, French, to draw] in 


draw; to ** by violence. 
HAVE. J (from the verb. ] Pull; 7 in 


The 

i ging: 7. [healm, Saxon.] strap. Ter re 
HAUNCH. /. [hancke, Dutch; 9 

255 Italian. ] | 

he thigh ; the hip Pe i Lite 

2 The rear; "the hind part. S 
To HAUNT. Vs 4. [hanter, French, ] 

1, ' 5 gs to be much about us place 

or ON. 

2. It is uſed frequently i in an ill ſenſe 5 one 


that comes un welcome. . b 


3. It is eminently uſed of apparitions. 11 
70 W * To be much 335 ; bx ap- 
pear frequently, . e/peare. 
HAUNT. / [from the verb.] 


1. Place in which one is frequently found, 
2. Habit of being in a certain place, Arburb. 
HA UNTER. . [from hou. | 


Frequenter ; 
one often Pas. in ag po Fattens 
HA'VOCK 
aud ge 


„ 


HAZ 


HA'YOCK. interj. A wand of encouragement 
to ſlaughter. bakeſpeares. 
To HA VOCK. V+ a. [ from. the nouns] TO 
waſte ; to deſtroy, ton. 
HA'UTBOY. fo [baut and bolt, Fr.] A wind 
inſtrument. Shakeſpeare. 
HA'UTBOY Strawberry. See STRAWBERRYe |» 
HAW. ſ. [hag, Saxon. | | * 
1. The berry and ſeed of the hawthorn. 
2. An excreſcence in the eye. 
3», Uhaza, Sax-] A ſmall piece of ground ad- 
e 5 an Wa" 7 ; 17 
A HORN 0 ax. pecies 
of medlar ; {I bay be pope haws. Miller. 
To HA . th To ſpeak ſlowly with frequent 
intermiflion and hefitation, Wel 
HAWK. ſ. [hbebeg, Welſn. 
14 bird of prey, uſed much ancienily 
© ſport to catch other birds. Peas am. . 
2. [ Hech, Welsh. ] An effort to force phlegm | 
up the throat. on 
To HAWK, v. . [from the noun. ] 1 
0 Is To fly hawks at: fowls. ' Prior. 
2. To fly at; to attack on the wing, Dryden. 
3. [Hoch, Welſh, ] To force up m with 
' noiſe. Wiſeman. 
4. To fell by proclaiming in the ftreets. 
HA'WKED. a. [from bawk.] Formed-like a. 
hawk's bill. Brown, 
HA'WKER. /. [from boch, German.] One 
who ſells his wares by proclaiming them in the 
ſtreet. Pope. 
HA'WE WEED. /. A plant. Mil rs 
HA'WSES, . [of a ſhip.] Two round holes 
under the ſhip's head or beak, through which 
* the cables paſs, Harris. 
HAY, J. [mes, hiz,. Saxon. ] Graſs dried to 
fodder cattle in winter. Camden. May. - 
To dance the HAV. To dance in a ring. 
HAY. ſ. [from baie, French. ] A net which in- 
cloſes the haunt of an anim Mortimer. 
HA'YMAKER. ſ. [bay and make. ] One em- 
ployed in drying graſa for hay. Pope. 
HAZ ARD. /, Lazard, French. ] 
1. Chance; accident ; fortuitous hap. Lecle. 
2. Danger; chance of danger. 2 8 


3. A game at dice. Swi 
To HAZ ARD. v.a. lte, French. I To 
expoſe to chance. Hayward. 
To HA'ZARD. Vs fs. 1 

1. To try the chance, FA Slade are. 
2% T0 „e aller. 
HAZ ARDABLE. a. [from baxard.] Venture- 

ſome ; liable to-chance. - Brown. 


HA'ZARDER. hk [from bazard-] He wha 
bazards. 

HA'ZARDRY. . + bazard.] 2 
precipitation. 

HAZARDOUS. a. [ hazardeux, N Nona 
bagard. Dangerous ; 3 to chance. 


With dagger or chance. 
HATZE. þ Fog; miſt. 
To HATZE. Vs Ne To be foggy or OM 3. 
AZE. v. a. To fright one. cvortb. 
* Us 171 7 a nut-trees Miller. 


— ä— — ——I—U— — — — — 
- ala 


HEA 
nager. : [from the now] Light brown 4 


A'ZELLY. 8. Of the colour of hare! ; a light - 


Mortimer. 


17 . [from bare. ] Dark; foggy ; miſ- 
| HE er. gen. bim; plur. they ; gen · 


B 3 = 


he, Saxon. ] 


1. The man that was named before; Milton. 
2. The man; the perſon. — 
3 Man, or mals being. n 9 5 D 


4. Male; as, a be bear, a be goat. cone. 
he ſ. [heapop, heapd, Saxon. ] 
a part of the 


animal that contains the 
 dralnf . 
thought. — 1 
2. Perſon as expoſed tony danger or 11 
tbe man was on bis head. ilton. 
9. tion of any animals : che head 
F oxen Arbutbnot. 
4. Chief; principal perſon ; one to whom 
the reſt are ſubordinate. Tillotſon. 
4 Place of honour ; the firſt place. Addiſon. 
Place of command. Audi 


9. * front Ds - 'D 
10. Reſiſtance; hoſtile oppoſition. ba 
11 . Spontaneous reſolution. ' Davies. 


12. State of 4 deer's _ 7 


age is known. Shakeſpeare. 
13. Individual. Graunt. 
14. The top of any thing bigger than the 
reſt, - Watts. 


15. Place of chief reſort. ' Clarendon. 


= een e thing x" of 
1p. 


= That which riſes on the top. Mort. 
9 


The blade of an ax. Deuteronomy. 

n Upper part of a bed. ; Geneftr 
20. The brain. oy Pepe. 
21. Dreſs of the head. th Swift. 

22, Principal topicks of diſcourſe. Arterbury. 

23. Source of a ſtream. Raleigh. 
24 Criſis; pitch. ' Addiſon 


25. Power ; influence; force; ſtrength ; do- 
minion: they gather head. | 
26. Body; conflux. | Baron, 
27. Power; armed fi | Shake] care. 
28. Liberty in running a {OY Shakeſpeare. 


© 29+ It is very improperly applied to toots: as, 
« head of parlick. '' 


| 30. HA and eurt. | The whole perſon. 


Granville, 


31. Hzap and Hallo. By force; Fal 


To HEAD. v. 4. [from the noun. TY. 
Is To keety "to influence z ©0'6 tz to go- 
vern⸗ l 


2. Ip behead z te kill by taking way the 


3 5. To tay thing with» hey, . 
22 


g . e Merti 
HE ADACH. /. Pain-in the hedd. | | Sidney 


nE A 


Nx · Ab R AND. f. [head and band.] 

1. A fillet for the head; a 

2. BOROUGH: |. de ond. 

3 2 fob ( 2 Camden. 

er JS. [head and dreſi.] 

1. The covering of a woman's head, 

2. Any thing reſembling a headdreſs. 42 
HEAD ER. ſ. [from head.] 

1. One that s nails or pins, or the like. 

2. The firſt brick in the angle. Moxon. 
HE'ADGARGLE. ſ. A diſeaſe in cattle, 
HE'ADINESS. . ¶ from beady. T ; raſh. 


neſs ; 23 precipita ſtinacy. 
er. 
HEADLAND. fe [head and land. l Sts 
1. Promontery ; cape. _ 
2. Ground under hedges. | er. 
HE'ADLESS. a. from bead.) 
1. Without an ; beheaded. 2 Spen . 
2. Without a chief. Raleigh. 


1155 Obſtinate; inconſiderate; ignorant. 
'ADLONG. 4. 


1. Raſh; thoughtleſs. | | | | 
2. Sudden; precipitate. Sidney. 
HE'ADLONG. a. [bead and lang-! 
1. Wich the foremoſt. N P ope. 
2. Raſhly ; without Nn n 


3. Haſtily ; without delay or D 2 

4. It is very negligently uſed by Shakeſpeare. 
HE'ADMOULD-SHOT. /. [ head, „ and 

Pot. ] This is when the ſutures of the ſkull, 

_—_ th ride, or have their 

edges ſhot over one another. Quincy. 
HEAD PIECR. ſ. [bead and piece. 

1. Armour for the head; helmet; morion. Sev. 
4. 3 force of * ror 
HEA VARTERS. ſ. [head and quarters. 

The do of 2 ae or lodg- 
HEAD for ſoldiers. 1 Dignity; u. 

A SHIP. from 3 au- 

thority ; del J 
HE'ADSMAN. 7 [bead and man] 9 „ W 


tioner. 
HE'ADSTALL. /. ſo [head and flall.} Part of 


the bridle that covera the head. eſpeare. 
HEADS TONE. /. { bead and None. ] jel 5 
or capital ſtone. 


HE'ADSTRONG. 4. [bead and Un- 
e e pon han io ] Va: n 


HE'ADWORK MAN. . [beod, work, and 
man.] The foreman. Swift. 
HE'ADY. a. [from bead. Weg 


1+ Raſh; precipitate ; j violent, 
"2+ A t to affect the head. ; | _ Boyle. 
To HE L. V. . [hzlan, Saxon. 3 a 
1. To cure a perſon to reſtore from hurt or 
flekneſs. Vet. i 
2+ To cure a wound or diſtemper, Wiſtman. 
3. (ol exon ten aft of making a ſore to 
cicatrize Wiſeman, 
4. To reconcile 3 28, he bealed all diſſenſions. 
To HEAL. Vs No To grow well. Ky 0 | 
HE'ALER. /. [from bcal.} One who cures or 


AL. 


HEA 
partkipial 4. [6 [fem beal.) Mild; 


HEALTH, / —— I, Saxon. ] 


1. Freedom from bodily pain or ales. 
2. Welfare of mind 3 purity; 


3. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. Pie 


HEALING. a 
mollifying; 


4. Wich of happineſs in drinking. Shakeſp. 
HEALTHFUL, 4. ¶ bealib and full.] 
41. Free from lickneſs. South. 
9 Well Giſpoled. 
uQtive al « Go Pr 
= 4d. [from bealthful.] 38 
1. In health. 
2. Wholeſomely. 
HEALTHFULNESS. /. - [from bealthful. ] 
1. State of being ca? 5 
"Bo Wholeſomeneſs ; falubrious qualities, ; 


ſickneſs. 


HEALTHINESS. / [from betty. The 


ſtate of health. 


HEALTHLESS. . [from bealth.] Weak; | 


fickly ; infirm. Ta lor. 
HEALTHSOME. a. [from n Whole- 
ſome ; ſalutary. eſpeare. 
HEALTHY. . 4 bealth.) In health ; 
free from fickneſs. | Arbutbnot. 
'HEAM. . In beate, the ſame as the after- 
birth in women. 
HEAP. /. [heap, Saxon. ] 1 
1. Many fingle things thrown 8 2 
4. A crowd; a rabble. N Bacon. 
3. Cluſter; number driven together. 
To HEAP. v. a. [from the wn). "i 
1. To throw on heaps; to pile; 


together. 
2. To accumulate; to lay up. Job. 
3. To add to ſomething elſe. Shakeſpeare. 
3 1 beap.} One that makes 


HEAPY. as [from beap.] Lying in heaps. 

To HEAR. Vo *. Thynan, Saxon. ; 

1. To enjoy the ſenſe by w ſounds are 

. diſtinguiſhed. Holder. 

2. To liften; to hearken. Denham. 

3. To de told; to have an account. Act. 
To HE AR. V. a. 

1. To perceive by the ear. Chronicles, 

2. To give an audience, or allowance to . 

3. 

3. To attend; to Iiſten to; to obey. Mattbero. 

4» 1 try; to attend judicially. Execkiel, 


4 To attend favourably. Deuteronomy. 
To acknowledge, Prior, 
HEARD ſignifies a keeper : as beardbearbt, a 
glorious Gibſon. 
HEARER. [from bear. ] One who attends 
to any doctrins or diſcourſe. | Ben Jenſin. 
HEARING oa? {from bear. ] 
by which "I are perceived. 
4 on era] Shakeſpeare. 
3. Judicial trial. 8 diſon. 
4 euch of the ear. Hooker. 


= HE ARK EN. v. a. [beancnun, Sato ; 


an, J 


2. The chief part; the vital part. Bacon, 


HEA 


5 
1. 0 liſten of euriok 
4. To bas by ay of 6 9% . 


re ” 
HEARKENER. . [from 3 * 
one that hearkens. 


HEARSAY. J. [bear and g.] Reports 


rumour. 


HEARSE. /. [of unknown etymology. J 


1. A carriage in which the are . 
to the grave. 


2. A monument ſet over 
 jemporary Nr. 2 


HEART. J. [heopt, Saxon. ] 
1. The muſcle which, by its contraction and 
dilatation, propels the blood t the courſe 
of circulation, and is therefore cannons.) as 
the ſource of vital motion. 


3. The inner part of any thing. x . Abbet. 


4. Perſon; character. baleſpeare. 
5. Courage; ſpirit. Clarendam. 
6. Seat of love. | Pope. 
7. Affection; beds 9 
8. Memory. outh. 


9. TS will ; ardour of zeal. — 
10. Paſſions; anxiety z concern. Shakeſpeare, 
11. Secret though hts ; receſſes of x ym 


Davis. 
12. Diſpoſition of mind. .. Sidney. 
13. A hard beart is cruelty. . Rexwes 
14. To find in the HART. To be not 


wholly averſe. Si 
15» Secret meaning ; hidden intention. 
16. Conſcience; ſenſe of good or ill. Hooker. 
17. Strength ; power. 1.4 11.5 ace. 
18. Utmoſt degrees _ Shakeſpeare. 
19. It is much uſed in compoſition, for N 
Or affection. 
VERT AC Je [beart and oc] Cr; 
g 3 anguins, 
HEART- BREAK. . Lbeart hoy reak. 
Overpowering ſorrow. _ Shakeſpeare. 
HEAR T-BREAKER. /. A cant name for a 
woman's curls. . Hudibras. 


-HEART-BREAKING. 4. Oyerpowering with 


ſorrow. Spenſer. 
HEART-BREAKING ＋ Overpowering grief. 


Halewil. 
HEART-BURNED. .  [bcart and bur] 


Having the paſſions inflamed. \ Shake 
HEAR T-BURNING. /. [ heart and burn. ] 
1. Pain at the ſtomach, commonly from an 
acrid humour. * 
2. Diſcontent; ſecret enmity. Swift. 


"HEAR T- AR. a. Sincerely beloved. 


HEART-EASE:Y. Quiet tranquillity. - _ 
HEAR T-EASING, a. Giving quiet. 2 
HEART-FEL T. 4. Felt in the 9 
HEART. SICK. a. 

1. Pained in mind. | rot- 
2. Mortally ill ; hurt in the conftitution. 
HEART'S- EASE, J. A plaat. Mortimer. 
HEART-STRING. . | bear: and flring.] The 

tendons. or nerves ſuppoſed to brace and ſuſ- 
tain the heart. Spenſer, Tayler. 
HEART-STRUCK. &s. # 


I, Driven 


= 278 * 


1. Driven to che heart; infixed for ever in 
mind. Shake peare. 

2. Shocked with fear or diſmay. iltons 
REART-SWEELING: 4. n, in the 


BEART- WHOLE. 8 a ; 
1. With the affections yet 2 
2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. ' 
HEART. WOUN DED. 4. Filled with . 
of love or grief. Pope. 
HEARTED. 4. It is only uſed in compoſition: 
| as, hard bearted. 
Jo. IDIOT v. 4. [from beart.] 
. To encourage; to animate ; to ſtir u 
15 To meliorate with manure. . 
HEARTH: J. The pavement of a room on 
which a fire is made, 1 ©» ag 
HE'AR TILY. ad. [from bearty. 1 ct 
1. ee, actively; diligeatly 3 ; 8 carvch 
2. 'Frotn the heart; fully. 3 x Prior. 
N agerly; with deſire. Addiſon. 
ER TIN Ess. ſ. {from bearty.] 
1. Sincerity; freedom from Lypocriſy. Shak. 


2. Vigcur; diligence; ſtrength. Taylor. 
HEARTLESS. 4. ; [from beart. ] Without 
courage; ſpiritleſs, * Coroley. 


REAR TLESSLY. ad, | from beartleſs. ] 
Without courage; faihtly ; timidly. 
HE'AR TLESSNESS.,ſ. [from bearzleſt.] Want 
of courage or ſpirit; dejection of mind. 
2 HEARTY. Qs — heart.] y 


1. Sincere; u bled; me þ zealous. \ 
. Clar endon. 

2. Ta full — 4 . 
3. Vie T ſtrong. : Pope. 
* hard'; Aube. N WMotton. 


2 HEARTY HALE 4. Leer and (Hale. 
"Good for the heart. Spenſer. 


HEAT. J. {hear, ber, Saxon. 
1. The ſenſation cauſed by he approach or 
touch of fire. 
2. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. 
3 . Hot weather. Addi 
* State of any body under the action of the 
” _ "Moxon. 
x: 2. Os vidkent action vnintermitted. Dryden, 
4 The ſtate of being once hot. Dryden. 
7. A courſe at a race. Dryden. 
| 5. Pimples in the face; fluſh,,.. Addiſan. 


9. Agitation of ſudden or violent paſſion. 
10. Faction; conteſt ; party rage. X. Charles. 
11. Ardour of thought or elocution. Addiſon. 

75 HEAT. Vs As [trom the noun. ] 

1. To make hot; to endue with the power 
of burning. Daniel. 
. To cauſe to S Mortimer. 
3. To make the conſtitution fevetiſh. Arb. 
4. To warm with vehemence of paſſion or 
_ defire. Dryden. 
_ I agitate the blood and ſpirits with oor 


den. 


D 
HEATER. /. [from Beat.] An iron mage hot, 


ATR. eric Latin. 1 
Is A — ry 1 


H E A 


2. A place overgrown with heath, ba 
0 3 Ly place covered. with. fhrobs of We. 
. 
HEATH-COCK. / [heath and cock. A 
fowl that Frans, yon 251 25 — 
HEAT H-PEAS. ſ. A ſpecies of bitter yetch. 
_ HEATH-ROSE, Je [heath ; and 1 plant. 


wort 
HEA THEN. ,. [heyden, German.] Fr 
tiles z the pagans ; the nations unacquainted 
With the covenant of grace. | Addiſon. 
HEA'THEN, a,. Gentile ; pagan. Addiſon. 
 HE'ATHENISH. a, [from beatban.] You 
1. Belonging to the gentiles. uw 
2. Wild; ſavage ; rapacious ; cruel. 
ter the manner of heathens. 
HE'ATHENISM, 1 [from ETC "5H 
tiliſm; paganiſm.” Hammond. 
75 Min. from Bearb.] Full of beath. 
0 A * Vo 4. ret, beawed jentl 
bove; part. beaved, „ e 
1. To lift; to raiſe from che ground. 111 


2. To carry. Sbaleſpeare. 

3. To xaiſe; to liſt. N Dryden. 
4. To cauſe to wel. penn. 

8 Te force up from the breaſt. Shake) eare. 

To exalt ; to elevate. Shakeſpeare. 

7. To puff; toelate, Hayavard. 


To HEAVE. v. . . 
1. To pant; to breathe with bein. Dryden. 
2+ To labour. 8 © | Atterbury. 
3. To riſe with labour; to ſwell and fall. 
A. To keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 

HEAVE. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Lift; exertion ar effort, upward up 

2. Riſing of the brealt, e 
3. Effort to vomit. 

4. Struggle to riſe, Hudibras. 


e gen- 


x 


HEAVE Offering. ſ. An offering among the 


Jews. Numbers, 
HEAVEN. ſ. [heopon, Saton. ) 
1. The regions above; the expanſe, of the 
ſky. Raleigh. Dryden. 
2. The babitgtlon of God, good 204% and 
pure ſouls departed. Milton. 


3. The ſupreme power; the n of 
a ven. Temple. 


4. The pagan gods; the celeſtlals. Sbaleſp. | 


Elevation; ſublimity. Shakeſpeare. 
AVEN-BORN. Deſcended from the celeſ- 


tial regions. Dryden. 
HE: AVEN-BRED. Produced or cultivated in 
+ Heaven. Shakeſpeare. 
HEAVEN. Bull r. Built by the _ of 

gods. ' Pepe. 
HE AVEN-DIREC TED. 


1. Raiſed toward the ſky. —— a ee 


2. Taught by the powers of heaven. Pope. 
HE'AVENLY. 4. { from heaven. ] 


1. Reſembling heaven; ſupremely excellent 


2. Celeſtial ; inhabiting heaven. 945 


oy _ into a box-iron to ſmooth and plait HEAVENLY. ad. 

1. Ina manner kmbllag that 8 heavens 

2. By the agency or influence of heaven. 

| HEAVENWARD. 44. [bcaven and pe and, 
7 Sauon.1 


K > Sm bet — bo 


7244 


' HEBETA'TION. /. [from hebetate- 


„ 


"- 


N % 
_ 9 * 


"Saxon; } Toward heaven. Prior. 
HEAVILY. ad. [from beavy. ] 0 

1, With great ponderouſneſs. 

2. Grievoully ; afflictively. Collier. 

3. Sorrowfully; with an air of dejection. 


HEAVINESS. /. [from beavy.] YT 
A rom 
1. Ponderouſneſs ; the quality of being hoe 
vy; weight, ilkins. 
2. Dejection of mind; depreſſion of ſpirit. 
3. Inaptitude to motion or thought. Arbutb. 
+ Oppreſſion; cruſh ; affliction, 
+ Deepneſs or richneſs of ſoil, Arbuthnot. 
HEAVY. a. [heapiz, Saxon.]' 
1. Weighty.; ponderous; tending ſtro 
to the centre. Wilkins. 
2. Sorrowful; dejected; depreſſed. Shak. 
3. Grievous; oppreflive ; afflictive. Sift. 
4. Wanting alacrity; wanting briſkneſs of 


Ce. Prior. 

5. Wanting * or rapidity of ſentiment ; 
38 Swift. 

b 7 Drouſy; rey n. Late. 
Slow ; ſluggiſh. Shakeſpeare. 

9. Stupid ; fooliſh, | nolles, 


10. Burdenſome; trouble ſome; tedious. 
11. Loaded; incumbered; burdened. Bacon. 
12, Not eaſily digeſted. Arbuthnot, 
13. Rich in ſoil; fertile: as heavy lands. 
14. Deep; cumberſome : as heavy roads. 


HE'AVY. ad. As an adverb it is only uſed in 


compoſition ; heavily. Matthew. 


HE'BDOMAD. /.  [ bebdimgs, Latin. A 


week ; a ſpace of ſeven _ Brown. 
HEBDO'MADAL. from hebdomas, 
HEBDO'MADARY. Lat. Weekly ; 

fiſting of ſeven days. Bom 
To HE'BETATE. v. 4» e Latin.] To 

dull; to blunt; to ſtupi rbutbnot. 


1. The act of dulling. 
2. The ſtate of being dulled. 


' HE'BETUDE. þ. [hebetwde, Latin] Dulneſs ; 


© obtuſeneſs ; bluntneſs. Harvey. 
HE'BRAISM. . [ bebraiſme, French ; bebra- 
iſmus, Latin. ] A Hebrew idiom. Add; iſon, 


BRAIST. J. [ Hebreus, Latin. ] A man 
ſkilled in Hebrew. 


HEBRTCIAN. / [from Hebrew. ] One ſkilled 


in Hebrew, Raleigh. 

HE'CATOMB. Fa 4 French] A 

"-facrifice of an hundred cattle. Donne. 
HE CTIC AL. : 
HECTICK. Lange, French.] 

1. Habitual 3 conſtitutionl. Dome. 


9 2. roubled | with a morbid heat. „ 
HE'CTICK. J. An hectick fever. Shakeſpeare. 
HEC TOR. Fiel Hector, the great Home» 

Nel. 7 5 A bully ; a bluſtering, turbu - 

ervicacious, noily fellow. Prior. 
Te 5 UE TOR. v. a. from the noun.] To 
| tees] to tregt with inſolent terms. Arb. 
To Ade Ve u. To lay the bully. 
DER A'CEOUS „ d. bre Jaco. 
| vc ng IVY ity 


EE 


HEDGE. /. 3 Saron.] A fence 2 
round grounds with prickly buſhes. Pope. 
Tg prefixed to any word, notes ſomething 


Swift. 
To "HEDGE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
» 1, To incloſe with a hedge. Bacon. 
2. To obſtruct. 


Jo encircle for defence. ou? re. 
2 To ſhut up within an incloſure, ke. 
$+ To force into a place already full. Dryden. 

To HEDGE. v. 2. To ſhift; to hide the head. 


Shakeſpeare. 
HEDGE-BORN. a. [hedge and born.] Of no 


known birth ; Y born. nl eare. 
HED GE- 15 þ A plant. iſa. 
HEDGE-HOG. . e and bog, ] 

1. An animal let Fon prickles, like thorns 


in a hedge, Ray. 
2. A term of reproach. Shakeſpeare. 
3+ A plant. Ainſworth, 


ſpecies of willow · wort. 
HEDGE-MUSTARD. ſ. A plant. Miller. 
HEDGE-NETTLE. ſ. A plant. Ainſworth. 
HEDGE-NOTE. /. | hedge and note. ] A word 
of contempt. ryden, 
HEDGE-PIG. /. [hedge and pige] A young 
hedge-hog. Shakeſpeare. 
HEDGE- ROW. J. [hedge and re.] The 
ſeries of trees or buſhes planted for incloſures. 
Milton, 


HEDGE-HYSSOP. f [bedge and byſop.] A 
H 


HEDGE-SPARROW. J. [hedge and ſparrow. ] 


HEDGING-BILL. ſ. [hedge and bi 
cutting- hook uſed in making hedges 

HE'DG ER. . [from bedge.] Dag of I makes 
hedges. Locke, 

To HEED. v. a. Ihe dan, Saxon] To mind; 
to regard; to take notice of; to attend. 


HEED. /. [from the verb. ] 
I. Care ; attention. : Addi 
2+ Caution; fearful attention 55 fulpicious 


A ſparrow that lives in A 8 43 7 2 ſpeare. 


watch. 1 
3 Care to avoid. 0 
4. Notice; obſervation. * Bacon, 


5 · Seriouſneſs ; ſtaidneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Regard ; reſpectful notice. L'Eftrangey 
HE'EDFUL. . [from 2 
1. Watchful ; cautious; ſuſpicious. | Shaky 


2. Attentive z careful; obſerving. Pope. 
HE'EDFULLY. ad. [from beedful.] Attene 
tively ; carefully ; cautiouſly. Watts, 


HE'EDFULNESS. .; [from heedful.}] Cau- 


tion; vigilance.. 
HEEDILV. ad. Cautiouſly; vigilaatly. Die, 
HE'EDINESS. J. Caution; vigilance.” Diss, 
HE EDI. ESs. 4. ¶ from hced. ]. Negligent; in- 
attentive; careleſs. Locle, 
HEEDLESSLV. ad. [from ! Care- 
leſsly ; negligently. buthnot. 
HE'EDLESSNESS. /. [from den. 00 Care. 
leflneſs ; negligence attention... Locle. 
HEEL. „ [hele, Saxon. ]. 
| Hor «pat of ths tot hat procure be 


enham. 


So The | 


Locke, 
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| HE'EL-PIECE. /; 


pe - f ; 
HEL 


1 5 of animals. 8 
8 .es feet, Rn in flight. . 


＋ To be at the Hrzris. To Purſue cloſely 3 


to follow hard. Milton, 
8. To lay by the HE ETS. To fetter; to 
ſhackle to put in ' þ1r Hudibras, 
6. The back part o : whence the 


' phraſe to be out ar heels, to I. worn out. 
To HEEL. v. #. [from the noun. 3 
1. To dance. ; Shakeſpeare. 
2. To lean on one fide: as, the ſhip beels. 
HE'ELER. /. [from bel. ] A cock that ſtrikes 
well with his heels. 


[bel and Sear | A piece 


fixed on the * part of the 
7 HE'EL-PJECE. . 2. Le and war, 
wa _ a piece of leather on a ſhoe- 
2 Heaving ; effort. Sbaleſpeare. 
For baft. Handle. aller, 


: HEGIRA. J. [Arabick.] A term in chrono- 


„ ſignifying the epocha, or account of 
= uſed by the Arabians, who begin from 
the day that Mabomet was forced to eſcape 
from Mecca, uly 16, A. D. 622. 

HE IF ER. ſ. [heahpone, Saxon. ] A young 
cow. ope · 

HEIGH HO, interj. An expreſſion of flight 
languor and uneaſineſs. Shakeſpeare. 

— HEGUT: *. [from kigb.] 

1. Elevation above the ground. : 

2. Altitude; ſpace m u 8 
3. Degree of latitude. Abbot, 
4. Summit; aſcent ; towering eminence. 

Elevation of rank; ſtation of dignity, 

8. The utmoſt degree 3 full completion. | 
7. Utmoſt exertion. ' . Shake . 1 
8. State of excellence; advance 1 
fection. 

To HE ICH TEN. v. a. [from " 

1. To raiſe higher i in place. | 5 
2. To improve; to meliorate. 
3- Ta aggravate ; to exalt. 

4. To improve by decorations, Dryden. 

BEI OUS. 4. [ haincux, French. j Atto. 
cious; wicked in a high degree. 


HE'INOUSLY. ad. [from beinour.] Atro- 


cioully ; wickedly. Rogers. 

HE'INOUSNESS. 7 (from beinous.] Atro. 
eiouſneſs; wickedneſs. Rogers 

HEIR. J. leire, old F enn One chat is inheritor 

to any thing after the preſent poſſeſſor. Swift, 

To HEIR. v. 4. (pn the noun.] To inherit. 


Dryden. 
HERES, f. [from bei 


HE'RLESS. 4. Ne ber. ] W . 1 


an heir. 0 . Ea 

urikrcon ſ. [heir and geloma, goods, 

© Saxon. ] Any furniture or movyeables decreed 

to deſcend by inheritagee, und therefore inſe- 

**pardble from the freehold. - | Swoife, 
LD. The preterite and part. 3 of bold. 

ELYACAL. 8. ¶ beliague, Fr. from a . J 


HEL 


_ Emerging from the hun Hun or fall 
ing into it. Browne 
HE'LICAL. 3. [ beliee, Fr. from OY · J.51 78 
with mapy circumvelutions. | 
HE'LIOID Parabola, in — or 2 
parabolick ſpiral, is a curve which ariſes from 
the ele N the axis of the 32 
Apollonian parabola's bent round into 
the periphery of a circle, and is 4 line, then 
paſſing through the extremities of the ordinates, 
which do now converge toward the centre. of 
the faid circle. Harris. 
HELIOCENT RICK. a. [be iocentri que, Fr. 
_ 8 xs. ren · ] Belonging to the ee. 
7 artis. 
HE'LIOSCOPE, . I beliaſcope, Fr. u-, and 


cer. ] A fort of teleſcope fitted ſo as to 


look on the body of the ſun, without offence 
to the eyes. 

HE'LIOTROPE. ſ. IS. and vir. ] A 
plant that turns towards the ſun; but more 
particularly the turnſol, or ſun- flower. 

Government of the Ton 

HE'LISPHERICAL. a. [helix and Jphere.] be 
beliſpberical line is the rhomb line in naviga- 

HELIX +, [helice, Br. init.) A foiral H. 

. elice, Fr. ik. 1 A 

HELL. f helle, Saxon. n 

1. The place of the devil and wicked ole 


The place of ſeparate ſouls, whether good 
© bad. Apoſtles Creed. 
3. The place at a running play to which ok 
who are caught are carried; Sid 


4+ The place into which a taylor throws Is | 
ſhreds. * 


Hudibras, 
« The infernal powers iran. 
BLACK. a. Black as hell. $ 
HELL BROTH. 52 [bell and bat] Je = 
poſition boiled up for infernal 

HELL-DOOMED. 4. [bell — Tom ] Con. 

ſigned to hell. Milton. 
HELI.-HA TED. 9. Abhorred like hell. 

HELL. SOUND. . [helle hund, Saxon. 


1. Dog of he D den. 
2. Agent of — . ilton« 
HELL-KITE. /. [bell and lite. ] Kite of infer- 
nal breed. Shake Fes 
HE'LLEBORE. /. [belleborus, Latin. J Chriſt. 
mas flower. Miller, 


HE'LLEBORE White. /. [vcratrum, Lain. j A 


ravine. h l 4 An idiom of 
the Greek . 

HE'LLISH, as [from bell.) a” 2 
ng the weite of en; infernal 


2. Sent from hell; beloaghli' Dell, . 
+ HELLISHLY. 44. [from bellifp, ] lafernally z 
5 wickedly. 


HE'LLISHNESS. ſ. [from belljſþ,] Wicked- | 


neſs ; abhorred qualities. 
HELLWARD. ad. [from bell,] Toward hell. 
* 
HELM denotes — as Laue, 
bee Glen 


'- - HELM, 


\ 


- 


SV 
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HEM 


7 


1. A covering for the head in . ; Dryden. 


2. The part of a coat of arms that bears the 
creſt, | . Camden. 


3. The upper part of the retort. Beyle. 


3 ; 4 [helma, Saxon.] The ſteerage; the rud- 


Ben Jonſon. 


5 The ation of government. Swift, 


FT» HELM. . 4. [ from the noun, ] To guide; 


to conduct. Shakeſpeare. 
HE'LMED. a» [ from belm.] Furniſhed with 4 
headpiece. | | 
HELMET. ſ. A helm; a ee er Dryden. 
HELMIN T CK. 4s [from 490. Re. 
2 lating to worms. . r es 
0 HELP, Us 4. ter. 7 or 3 part. 
bel ped, or e e 


1. To aſſiſt; to ſupport; to aid. Fairfax. 
2. To remove, or — 2 2 by help: the opera- 
tion is helped by air. oc ke. 


e pain or diſeaſe: the pain is 


ped by medicine. Locke. 
4. To cure; to heal. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To remedy ; to change for the better: yen 
cannot help your former I:ſſes. 
6. To forbear ; to avoid: be cannot help low- 


ing ber. Pope. 
7. To HTT to. To ſupply with; to furniſh 
with. 1 2 P opts 
To HELP. v. *. , 
1. To contribute aſſiſtance. Dryden. 
2. To bring a ſupply. Rymer. 


HELP. ſ. {from the verb; bulpe, Dutch. 
1. Aſſiſtance; aid; ſupport; ſuccour. 

EKunolles. Smalridge. 

2. That which forwards or promotes. Bacon. 


3. That which gives help. Wilkins. 

4. Remedy. Holder. 
HELPER. /. [from belp.] | 

1. An aſſiſtant; an auxiliary. Kings. 

2. One that adminiſters remedy. Mere. 

3. A ſupernumerary ſervant. . Swift. 


4+ One that ſupplies with any thing wanted. 


Shakeſpeare. 
HE'LPFUL. @s-[belp and full.] 
1. Pſeful ; that which gives aſſiſtance. 
2. Wholeſome; -ſalutary, 
HE'LPLESS. as (hem belp.] q 
1. Wanting power to ſuccour one's ſelf. 
2. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance. Pope. 
3. Irremediable ; admitting no help. & * 
4. Unſupplied; void. ryden. 
HE'LPLESSLY. ad. [from belpleſs.] Without 


ſuccour. 


\ HELPLESSNESS, f. [from belplſs.] Want 


7 HELVE. b. a. [from the noun.] To fit 


of ſuccour. 
HE'LTER-SKELTER, ag. In a hurry ; with- 

out order. . | L*Eftran LL 
HEI. VE. J. Chelpe, Saxon. ] The handle of an 


with a helve. ; k d | 
HEM. . [hem, Saxon. ] > Yn” 
1. The edge of a garment doubled and ſewed 


+>" hot the threads from ſpreading. 
% [ 


emmzn, Dutch.) The noife uttered by a 


Milton. | 


-fudden and violent expiration of the — 2 
5 Addiſon. 
To HEM. VU. 4s 2 * 
1. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or 
double border ſewed together.. 
2. To border ; to edge. Spenſer. 
3. To encloſe; to environ; to confine ; to 
ſhut. | ; Fairfax. 
To HEM. v. #. [ bemmen. Dutch.) To utter 4 
' noiſe by a violent expulſion of the breath. _. 
HE'MICRANY, /. Ii, half, and d,, 
the ſkull.] A pain that affects only one part 
of the head at a time. Quincy. 
HE'MICYCLE. /. N A,,;. . ] A half round. 
HE MINA. ſ. About ten ounces. N 
HE'MIPLEGY. ſ. [wv half, and a\ifocw, 
to ſtrike.] A palſy, or any nervous affection 
relating unto, that ſeizes ane fide at a 
time. | . 
HEMISPHERE. y. H .] The half of 
a globe, where it is ſuppoſed to be cut through 
its centre in the plane of one of its greateſt 
circles. * + + - | 
HEMISPHE'RICK. q alf round; con- 
taining half a globe. Beyle. 
HE MIS TICK. g. [1;piglxir.] Half a verſe. 
HEMLOCK. /. [hemloc, Saxon. ] An herb. 
HEMORRHAGE J. [at — 3 
. * ja 4 A vio- 
HE'MORRHAGY. } Wa ＋ ood. 
HE MORRHOIDS. / aH: The piles; 
the emrods. f Swift, 
HE'MORRHOIDAL. 4. [bemorrboidal, Fr. 
| Belonging to the veins in the fundament. 
HEMP, /. [bænep, Saxon; tampe, Dutch, ] 
A fibrous plant of which coarſe linen and ropes 
are made. | Mortimer. 
HEMP rimo «| A plant. 
HE'MPEN., ay A b:mp.] Made of hemp. 
HEN. ſ. [henne, Saxon and Dutch. ] 
1. The female of a hoyuſe-cock, + 
2. The female of any land- fol. Add ſon. 
HEN- DRIVER. /. ¶ ben and driver.] A kind 
1 of _ M % : Walton. 
EN-HARM. RA BR * 
HEN-HARRIER. © J. A kind of Kite. Ainſ. 
HEN-HEARTED. @. [ben and beart.] Da- 
_ ſtardly ; cowardly. , 
HEN-PECKEPD. 4. ¶ ben and pecked.] Govern- 
ed by the wife. Avbuthmt. 
HEN-ROOST. /. [hen and reg.] The place | 
where the poultry reſt, + Addiſon. 
HENS-FEET. ſ. A kind of plant. Ainſworth. 
HE'NBANE. /. [ by:{.yamus, Latin.] A plant. 
Miller. 
HE/NBIT, /. A plant. Derbam. 
HENCE. ad, or inter j. [heonan, Saxon; bennes, 
old Engliſh. ] We 


1. From this place to another. Roſcommon, 


2. Away; to a diſtance. Milton. 
3. At a diſtance; in another place. Sbbaleſp. 
4. From this time; in the future. Arbuthnor. 
5. For this reaſon; in conſequence of this; 
becauſe of this. ' Tillotſon. 
6. From this cauſe; from this ground. rb. 

3E 7. From 


HER 


From this fource ; N this filter; 
this ſtore, Suckling. 
8. From bence is a vitious expteſſion. 
To HENCE. ». 4. [from the adverb.] To ſend 
off ; to diſpatch to a diſtance. Sidney. 
HENCEFO'RTH. ad. Looms 7 Saxon. 
W this time farwar Milton. 
HENCEFO'RWARD. 44. bence and man. 
From this time to futurity. Dryden. 
HE'NCHMAN. ſ. [hync, Saxon, a ſervant, and 
mane Skinner. ] A page; 5 an attendant. 
To HEND. v. a. [henpan, Saxon. 
1. To ſeize; to lay hold on. Fairfax. 
2. To crowd; to ſurround. Shakeſpeare. 
| HENDECA CON. / Lidens and ia · A fi- 
gure of eleven ſides or angles. 
EPA'TICAL. 2 4. Lbebatieus, Latin.] Be- 
| EPA'TICK. g longing to the liver. Arb. 
* . Hawthorn-berries, commonly called 
Ainſeorrth. 
Werd. as [iwla and capſula, 
Latin, ] Having ſeven cavities or Cells, 
HEPTAGON - . [fola and yeriae ] A figure 
I with ſeven ſides or angles. | 
HEPTA'CONAL. a. [from beptagon. ] Hav- 
ing ſeven angles or ſides. 


HE'PTARCHY, /. [is and 6. A ſeyen- 


fold government. Camden. 
HER, res 

ging ain of a ſhe ; of a wo- 

3 3 ' Cooley. 

21. The oblique caſe of ſhe. Cowley. 


HERS, pronoun, This is uſed when it —_ 
23 ſabſtantive going before : as, ſuch are 
(hr, uch charms are hers. Coroley. 

LF [ herault, F rench. ] 
ub 9 1 officer whoſe buſineſs it is to regiſter 
genealogies, adjuſt enſigns armorial, regulate fu- 
nerals, and anciently to carry meſſages between 
princes, and proclaim war and peace. B. Jonſ. 

2. A'ptecurfor; a forerunner; a harbinger. Sb, 

Ke HERALD, v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
_ troduce as a herald. Shakeſpeare. 
RALDRY. /. [ heraulderie, French. 
1+ The art or office of a herald, Peachom. 

2. Blazon Cleaveland. 

HERB. /. [berbe, Fr. bebe Latin. ] Herbs are 


lock. Locke. Copley. 
HERB Cbrifopber, or Bane- berriet. ſ. A 7 2 


HERBA'CEOUS. 2. [from berba, Latin. 1 
1. Belonging to herbs. Brown. 
2. Feeding on vegetables, Derham. 
HERBAGE. 1. N Oo | 
1+ Herbs colleQively ; graſs ; paſtuge. Wed. 
2. The tythe and the right of Lay Ain. 
HERBAL., ſo [from Herb. ] A book containing 
e names and deſcriptions of plants. 


ed in herbs. & Br:xwn. 
HERBARIST. J. Lberbarius, Lab.] One 4 
— ed i In herbs. 


a — eure. 


thoſe plants whoſe Ralks are ſoft, and bave | 
nothing woody in them ; as graſs and hem- | 


- HERBALIST. J. [from, berbal.] A man fkill- 


HERRE'SCENT. as [herbeſeens, Lats] O. 
ing into herbs. 


AE RRHID. a, fberbidus, Latin.] Covered with 


herbs: ' 


HE RBOROUGH, /. [berberg, German, Place 


of temporary reſidenee. Ben Fonſon. 
HE'RBOUS. 4. [berb:fus, Latin.] A 
with berbs. 
HE'RBULENT. . [from berbula, * 
taining herbs. 


| Dis. - 
HE'RBWOMAN. /. [herb and woman] A wo. 


man that ſells herbs. Arbutbnot. 
A: a, [from berb.] Having the Ma nature 
of herbs. Bacon. 


HERD. /. n d. Savon. 
1. A number. ef beats together. n 
herds are ſheep, and oxen of kine. Addiſon. 
. 2. A company of men, in contempt or deteſt- 


D 
11 828 ſignified a keeper of i rag 


e ill In compoſition : as, goat- 
berd. 


Ts HERD. e n, [from the noun.] 


1. Te run in herds or D 
2. To FN "ENV Wat. Iſh. 
7 HERD. v. 4. To throw or put into a herd. 


een sol. . [herd and groom. ] A 
en 
HE RDMAN. 17 berd and man.] — fn em- 


HE RDSMAN. yed in n herds, 
HERE. ad. Ihe n, Sach. 
1. In this place. Milton. 
2. In the preſent ſtate. Bacon. 
5 * . 12 to there, Spratt. 


ad, ¶ bere and abeut. ] About 
1 en Addiſon. 


HEREAFTER. 24. In a future Rate. 52257 


HEREA'T. ad. ¶bere and at.] At this, 
HEREBY”. ad. ¶ bere and 5. By this. 
HERE'DITABLE. 3. [heres, Lada.) What- 
Ever may be occupied as inheritance. 
HE'REDITAMENT. . [herediam, Latin. ] A 


HEREAFTER. | A future ſtate. 


aw_term denoting gel 
HEREDITARILY. . [i W . 


By inheritance. 

HEREDITARY. 6. [bereditaive, 3 } 
Poſſeſſed or claimed by right of inheritance ; 
deſcending by inheritance. 1 

HEREIN. ad. I ber and in.] In this. South. 

HERETNTO. ad. ¶ bere and i#to.] Inta this. 

HEREOF. ad. {here and G.] this ; of 

HEREON. ad. [here and a.] uren the 

e and on.] Upon this. 

HER EO UT. a bee and ont, ] Out of this 

place. ; Spenſer * 

HEREMI'TICAL. 4. Ti- adeſert; bert. 

mitigne, French. ] Solitary; ſuitable to 3 1 


mit. or. 
H RES. . [herefie, Fren ah; heals Lat, ] 


opinion of private men different from that 


of the catholick and orthodox church. Bacon, 


W J. ne French. ] A 
er in / Stilling fleet. 


es Ig . The 5 (he, Ft: One who pro- 
9 to 


F 


by Seb bt bet nt 


. 
ns 0 — 


HERMIT. /. {lniras-] 


n 


che eatholick church, Davies. HE'ROISM. ſ. [ beroiſme, French. ] The qua- 
HERE'TICAL. a. { from beretich.] Containing ities ot character o an hero. Brocine. 

hereſy. 8 A WI 575 HE RON. /. C beron, F reakh. ] A bird that feeds. 
HERE TICALLV. 4d. [from beretic upon fiſh. 

hereſy. HE'RONRY. [4 ſ. [from ts A place 
HERETO, . ad. [bere and to.] To this; add to HERONSHAW. F here herons Jt Der. 

this. 


HERPES. /. [#,T4.] A cutaneous inflamma- 
HERETOFORE. ad. [hereto 72 u tion. | Wiſeman. 
merly ; 5 Ys HERRING. / [hareng, Fr. kening, Saxon. 1 
HEREUNTO", ad. [bere and Fn ] o this. A faall fer- U. Sw 
Locke, HERS. pron. The female poſſeſſi ve: as, this 4 
HEREWITH. ad. [ here and with.] With this. her houſe, this bouſe is hers. Roſcommon. . 
Hes ward, HERSE. /. [berfia, low Latin. ] 
HE'RIO Fe Chee zlld, Saxon. ] A fine paid 1. A temporary monument raiſed over a 
to the lord at the death of a To Dryd. | 
HE'RITABLE. 4. [heres Latin.) A perſon 2. The carriages in ;which corpſes are drawn. 
that may inherit w may be inherited. to the 


grave. Po pe. 
Hale. To HERSE. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To put in- 


HERIT AGE. /. 7 French. ] to an herſe. Craſhaw. 


1. Inheritance; eſtate devolved by ſuccefſion, HERSELF. pronwn. The female perſonal pto- 
agers» noun, in the oblique caſes reciprocal. 
2. Lin divinity. ] The people of God. HERSELIK E. a. [berſe and like. ] Funereal z- 
HERMA'PHRODITE. /. [from ig; and | ſuitable to'funerals. - Bacon. 
« pgoFirn.] An animal uniting two ſexes. * To * &. 4. [bequan, Saxon. ] To guard 
HER MAP RODITICAL. a. {from berma- ly. Spenſer. 
rod.te.] Partaking of both ſexes. HE'SITANCY. . [from W 3 Þ e 
HERME'TICAL. 2 a. * Hermes or Mer - nefs; uncertainty. 
HERME'TICK. 5 Chymical. To HESITATE. v. a. [befito, Latin.] 4.1K. 
HERME'TICALLY. ad. | from hermetical.] doubtful ; to delay; to pauſe. Pepe. 
According to the hermetical or chymiek ut. HESITA TION. . {from Pete. 
1. Doubt; uncertainty; difficulty made. 
1. A ſolitary; an anchoret; one who retires 2. Intermiſſion of ſpeech; want of iy: 
from ſociety to contemplation and devotion. Ad. 


＋* A beadiman; one bound to pray for ano- HEST. ſ. Ibærx, Saxon. ] Command ; Bake 


Shakeſpeare. injunction. Shakeſpearce 
HERMITAGE. J. Ibermitage, French. ] The EROCLITE. /. [beteroclitum, Latin. ] 
cell or habitation of a 8 diſon. 1. Such nouns as vary from the common 
HERMITESS. /. [from bermit.] A wo forms of declenſion. Watts. 
. retired to devotion. 2. Any thing or perſon deviating from the 
HER MITICAL. 4. from Hermit. ] Suitable to common ru 


a hermit. HETEROCLTTICAL. 4. [from beteroclite. ] 
HERMODACTYL. ſ. Iten and 84xTv\@-.] Deviating from the common rule. Brown. 


Hermodaci yl is a root, and repreſents the com · HE'TERODOR. a. II af and da. ] Deviat- : 


mon figuie of a heart cut in two, The dried ing from the eſtabliſhed opinion; not ortho- 
roots are a gentle purge. Hill, A. Locke, 
HERN. /. Al Hr kon. HE'TERODOX, /. An opinion peculiar. 


HERNHILL. /. bern and Hill.] An herb. HETEROGE'NEAL. a. [ het2rogene, French 
HE'RNTA. Ilia. Any kind of ruptute. bie. and y&@-.] Not of the fame nature 3 
HERO. . Goes Latin. ] not kindred. Newton, 
1. A man eminent 2 bravery, — HETEROCENETrv. /. [from beterogeneus. ] 
2. A man of the higheſt claſs in any ref] 1. Oppoſition of nature; contrariety of qua- 

HE'ROESS. ſ. [from Pero. ] A . a fe- ties. 
male hero. Chapman. 2. Oppolite or diflimilar part. Boyle. 

HERO'ICAL. a. [from bers. ] Befitring 20 4 — HETEROGENEOUs. 9. [#r3g0- and . 


heroick. Not kindred ; oppotite or diſſimilar in nature. 
HERO'ICALLY. ad. [from beroical, After Weedwar, 
the way of a hero. Sidney. HETERO'SCIANS, . [DIe and wa] 
HERO CK. a. [from bero.] Thoſe whoſe ſhadows fall only one ____ 
1. Produftive of heroes. Shakeſpeare. the ſhadows of us who live north of the 
2. Noble; ſuitable to an hero; brave; mag- pick fall at noon always to the north. 
nanimous. : Waller. To HEW. v. a. part. beton or bewed, . 
3. Reciting the acts of heroes, - Cowley. pan, Saxon. ] 
HEROICKLV. ad. [from bereick.] Suitably to 1. To cut with an edged inſtrument; to hack. 
an hero. ; H ard. 
HEROINE: 4. [from bers; beroine, French. ] . To chop ; to cut, Dryden. 
A fetnale hero. Addiſon. 3+ To fell, as with an axe. JP 
9 3898 3 E 2 4. To 
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44. To form or ſhape with un ane Addiſon. 


To form laboriouſly. Dryden. 
HE WER. . [from 3 One whoſe employ- 
ment is to cut wood or 
HE'XAGON. ſ. [## and ve] A figure of 

fix fides or angles; the moſt capacious of all 
the figures that can be added to each other 
without any interſtice; and therefore the cells 
in honeyeombs are of that form. | 
HEX A'GONAL. a. [from bexagon.] Having 


fix ſides. Beroun. 


HEX A'GONY. /. [from bexagon,] A figure of 
fix angles. + Bramball. 
HEXA'METER. /. [it and ire. A verſe 


of fix feet. | Dryden. 
HEX A'NGULAR. 4. [i and angulus, 2 
Having ſix corners.  Wiedward, 


 HE'XAPOD. /. ſig and wi] An animal 


with fix feet. Kay. 

HEX A STICK. /. [Lit and gixog-] A poem of 
ſix lines. | 

HEY. interj. [from big5.] An expreſſion of joy. 


Prior. 


| HE'YDAY. interj. [for bigh day.] An expreſ- 


fion of frolick and exultation. . Hudibras, 
HE'YDAY. /. A frolick; wildneſs. Shakeſp. 
HE'YDEGIVES. ſ. A wild frolick; dance. 
" Spenſer. 


 HIA'TION. /. [from bio, Letin.] The a& of 


aping. Biroron. 


8 
HA TUS. .. [hiatus, Latin. 
1. An aperture; a breach. Woodward, 
2. The opening of the mouth by the ſucceſ- 
© fon of an initial to a final vowel. Pope. 
HIBE'RNAL. a. ¶bibernus, Latin. ] Belonging 
to the winter. bs __ Brown, 
HICCIUS DOCCITUS. ſ. A cant word for 2 Jug 
© gler; one that plays faſt and looſe. Hudibras. 
HICCO'UGH. /. [ hicken, Daniſh. ] A convul- 
ſion of the ſtomach producing ſobs. Cleaveland. 


To HICCO'UGH. v. n. [from the noun.] To 


ſob with convulſion of the ſtomach. 
To HI'CK UP. v. 2. | corrupted from r 0. 
To fob with a convulſed ſtomach. Hudibras. 


EG oY” | . A bird, LH nſevorth. 
| 0 7 PRES 

WT 5 
3 0 part. paſſi of bide. Pope. 


70 HIDE. v. a pieter. hid; part. paſſ. Bid or 


bidden. [hivan, Sax. ] To conceal; to withhold 
or withdraw from ſight or knowledge. Sba. 
To HIDE. v. 2. To lye hid; to be concealed. 
- | Page. 
HIDE and Szzx. ſ. Any play in which 52 
hide themſelves, and another ſeeks them. * 
"HIDE. .. [hy$e, Saxon, baude, Dutch. ] 


1. The ſkin, of any animal, either raw. or 


grell. 5 Pope. 

2. The boman kin: in contempt. ' Dryden. 

A certain quantity of land. Wotton, 
 HIDEBO'UND. a. [ hide and bound. 

1. A horſe is ſaid to be bidebound when his 


ſkin ſticks ſo hard to his tibs and back that 


you cannot with your hand pull up or looſen 
the one from the ag Farrier's Die. 
2. [In trees. ] Being in the ſtate in which the 


one. Brun. 


HTO 
dark will not give way to the growth. 5 
3. Harſh; uncraftable, / Hadibras. 

HYDEOUS. a. [bideux, n 

dreadful. | oodward. 

HIDEOUSLY. ad. [from hideous. ] Horribly ; 

dreadfully. | i AIbakeſpeare. 

Mere [from bidedust] Horrible- 

neſs; dreadfulneſs. | | 

HIDER. /. [from the verb.] He that hides, 

To HIE. v. n. hie zan, Saxon.] To haſten; to 

go in haſte, Dryden. 

HYERARCH. ſ. [e and agxn.] The chief 

of a ſacred order. Milton. 

HIERA'RCHICAL. a. [ bierarchique, French. ] 
_ Belonging to ſacred or eccleſiaſtical government. 

HFERARCHY. . [from bierarch.]J 
1. A ſacred government; rank or ſubordina- 
tion of holy beings, Fairfax. 

2. Eccleſiaſtical government. South. 

HIYEROGLYPH. J. ¶Biereglypbe, Fr. 

HIEROGLYPHICK. | leds, ſacred, and 
, to carve] | ; 

1. An emblem; a figure by which a word 
Was implied. A Pope. 
2. The art of, writing in picture. Swift. 

HIEROGLY'PHICAL. 2 2. ee 

HIEROGLY'PHICK. Fr.] Emblemati- 

cal; expreſſive of ſome meaning beyond what 


immediately appears. Sandys. 
HIEROGLY'PHICALLY. ad. [from biero- 
lyphical.] Emblematically, Brown. 


HIERO'GRAPHY. / [ligcg and y-] Holy 
writing. : 


HIEROPHANT. . [lage Jus. ] One who 


deaches rules of religion. Hale. 
To HIGGLE. „. „. | . 

1. To chaffer; to be ponurious in a bargain, 
CER | - F Hale. 


2. To go ſelling proviſions from door to door. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. ad. A cant word 
corrupted from Siggi, which denotes any con 

W | 
HTGGLER. /. [from biggle.] One who ſells 

proviſions by retail. | 1 
HIGH. 2. heah, Saxon. ] 

1. Long upward; rifing above. Burnet, 

2. Elevated in place; raiſed aloft. Locke. 

3. Exa'ted in nature. 

4+ Elevated in rank or condition. Dryden. 

5. Exalted in ſentiment. Milton. 


6. Difficult ; abſtruſe. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Boaſtful; oſtentatious. Clarendon. 
8. Arrogant ; proud; lofty. Clarendon, 


Severe; oppreſſive. Bacon. 
10. Noble; illuſtrious. Shake peare. 
11. Violent; tempeſtuous; loud. Applied 


to the wind. Denham, 
12. Tumultuous ; turbulent; ungovernable. 
| Dryden. 


13. Full; complete. Clare ndon. 
14. Strong taſted; guſtful. Baker. 
15. Advancing in latitude from the line. Ab, 
16, At the moſt perfect ſtate ; in the meri- 


dian. b 0 eneſit. 
1. Far advanced into antiquity. Braun. 
18. Dear; exorbitant in price. Scuth. 


19. Ca- 


ted fwd ted bed a. a 


aA a CTA ico Aa 


„ 


* 


AY BI 


9. Cazital; great; oppoſed tollttle: as bigh HYLLY. . [from 3ill.]- Full of hills; un- 


| 9 "9g equal in the ſurface. Howel. Phillips. 
| mich. . High place; elevation; ſuperior re- HIL L. J. hu, R = handle of any 
| ion. Dryden. thing, particularly of a © Pope. 
; _y_ oo ad. Aloft; above;. into yay * fe [him, Saron-] . The bene caſe of , 
n . Be. 
— HIGH- BLE'ST. 4. Su ely h. Yo HUMSELF. pron him and ſelf, 
HIGH. BLOWN. a. Hoelle . with wind; 1. In the 1 — . 1 | 
much inflated. * Shakeſpeare, 2. In ancient authors, itſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
6 HI GH-BORN., a. Of noble extraction. Rove. 3 In the oblique caſes it has a reciprocal 
. HIGH-CO'LOURED. 2. Having a deep or gnification. : 
f glaring colour. Floyer, HIN. f. l-] A meaſure of liquids among 
. HIGH-DESVGNING. 2. Having great ſehemes. Jews, containing about ten pints. Fxodus.. N 
] HIGH-FLYER. /. One _ carries his opinion HIND. 4. compar. binder; ſuperl. hindmefe. _ 
bs to extrayagance, _ , Swiſt. [hyndan, Saxon.] Backward ; contrary in 138 
HI'GH-FLOWN. a. [high aol flown, 1 — of] poſition to the face. Ray. 
- 1. Elevated ; proud. ni 11 binde, Saxon. | * 
fa 3 2. Turgid ; extravagant. LBP 8 the to a ſtag. - Spenſer. ; 
. HIGH. FLYINO. a. Extravagant in claims or yy hine, Saxon. ] A ſervant; Shakeſpeare. 1 
r. _ © opinions. © * Dryden. 3. [hineman, Sax. ] A peaſant; a boor, Dry. | 5 
id HIGH-HE'APED, a. Nun high piles. HINDBE'RRIES. ſ. The ſame as raſpberries, ; 
Pope. To HINDER, v. 4. [hindpuan, 9 To 
d HIGH-ME'T TLED. 4. Proud or ardent of obſtruct; to ſtop; to impede. aylor. 
'' ſpirit. 8 Garth. HINDER, 4. [from hind. ] That which is in 
. HIGH-MINDED. a. Proud; arrogant. Shak. a poſition contrary to that of the face. | 
en HIOH r D. a. Deeply. red. Boyle. HINDER ANCE. /. [from binder. ] Impedi- 
"x SE ASONED. 4. Piquant to the palate, ment; let; ſtop. : Arterbury. 
at Locke. HI'NDERER. / Naas binder.) He or that 
. Mio. SPIRITED. a. Bold; daring; info- which hinders or obſtrudts. May. 
9 8 HINDERLING. / [from hind or binder, 14. 
ts HIGH. SrOoMaAchEb. a. Obſtinate; lofty. paltry, worthleſs, degenerate animal. 
ly HIGH-TA'STED. a. Guſtful; piquant.. a mam a. Hindmoſt; = in the 
| HIGH-VICED. 4. Enormouſly wicked. Shak. Shakeſpeare. 
10 HI'GH-WROUGHT. a. Accurately finiſhed, HINDMOST. 4. [Sind and moſt, 1 The laſt; 
. HIGHLAND. /. [high and land.] Mountain- the lag. P 
ous region. Addifon, HINGE. . 
le HIGHLANDER. ſ. [from big bland.] An in- oints upon which a gate or door turns. 
e. habitant of mountains. Addiſon, he cardinal points of the world. Creech. 
r. HYGHLY. ad. [from bigb.] * A governing rule or principle. Temple. 
rd 1. With elevation as to \Place and ſituation. 4. To be off the HinGzs, To bein a ftate 
Ns 2. In a great degree. Aiterbury. of irregularity and diſorder. - Tillotſon, 
3+ Proudly ; arrogantly ; ambitiouſly. Shak. To HINGE. v. 4. — 3 
11s 90 4. With eſteem ; with eſtimation. Romans, 1. To ara Wi : 
. HI'GHMOST. a. ' Higheſt ; topmoſt, Shak '2. To bend as an 2 | Shakeſpeare, 
HI'GHVNESS. /. [from high. ] Is To HINT. v. n. [enter, French. Skinner. ] To 
er. 1. Elevation above the ſurface. bring to mind by a ſlight motion or remote 
ke. 2. Dignity ef nature; ſupremacy. Job. alluſion, Pope. 
3+ The title of princes, anciently of kings. To HINT at. To allude to; to touch Nightly 
n. HIGHT. i verb. Uſed in the pret. only, upon. Addi diſen, 
on. 1. Was named; was called. Dryden. HIN T. ſ. [from the noun.] 
ire. 2. Called; named. Hubberd's Tales, 1. Faint notice given to the mind; remote 
on. HIGHWA'TER. J. Thigh and water.) The alluſion. . 
ons utmoſt flow of the tide. ortimer. 2. Suggeſtion ; intimation, Audison. 
en. HIGHWA'Y. /. [high and wy: 1 Great road; HIP. J. [hype, Saxon. 
re. publick path. Child, 1. The Hin of the thigh ; the 297 7 part 
m. A robber chat — on 8 JE: road. 2. To Fats on the Hy. LA low phra | 
dle. HYGLAPER. 5 An herb. have an advantage over —_— Sha — — 
ons ment; gaie Browns rer. Bacon. 
ker. HFLDING. 9 3 HIP. D. 4. N 1 . 
4b, 5 To A ſorry, paltry, cowardly fellow. Shak. 1. To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. Shakeſpeare. 
eri- 2. It is uſed likewiſe for a mean woman. 2. Hir nor. A cant word formed by the 
efis. HILL. J. Thi, Saxon. ] An elevation of ground reduplication of hop. Congreve. 
un. leis than a mountain. Granville. HIP. iaterject. An exclamation, or calling to 
iths > HYLLOCK. . [from bill.] A little hill. Sid. one. - Ainſworth, 


1 


Ca- 2 ai 428, £008 F 5 5 ; HIP, 


— 


US 


8. — v 


MI'PPESH . riack. 


9 ih Tree, 4 


and bar 


HIPPOCRASS. ys [winum Hi ippecratisy Lo] 
A medicated wine 

BIPPOCRATES': Sleeve. . A woolles beg 
made by jvining the two oppoſite angles of a 
Square piece of flanuel, uſed to Nicain ſyrupt 


and decoctions for clarifications, Ru . 
| r lien and ws. ] A 
horſe. Milton. 


HIPPOPO'TAMUS. £6 Jeet and wora- 
1 An agimal found in 
Ile. 
1 22 a. [hip and Sprained or 
difloeated in 152 Pos 1 Ein ranges 
 HIPWORT. / 12 S 4 plant. - 


Fo HIKE. v. 4. [bypan, Saxon, ] . 
3» To procure any thing for temporary uſe at 
| certain price. Dryden. 
2. To engage 2 wan to temporary 3 wes 
3. To bribe, 8 Dryden en. 
Ja AC himſelf for pay 1 S.,. 
1 * hy Sz, Saxon. ] : | 
ona hr for the uſe of 
ang th 3 ; 1 


2+ — as 20 for ſervice. 
HI'RELING. /. [from bire.} 
. One who ſerves for wages yt 
2» A mercenary ; j 3 Pope. 
BIRELING, 4. Serving for hire; venal; 
mercenary ; doing what is done for money. 
HIRER. / [from bire.] One who uſes any 
de gh tk — one * employs Ti 


NAU. F. 2 22 aeg. Rough 3 


ragged. 
HIS. oun , 
2. T The = — ng to 
Lacke. 
. 4 Bacon. 


animals. . Raye 
a Ts HS. wv. 4. Iharcean, Saxon. ] | 
. To condemn by hiſſing; to explode. 
2. Ay procure hiſſes or _—_ g p 
us. 0 [from che verb. 5 
1. The voice of a ſerpent. 


2. Cenſure; of uſed in 
; expreſſion contempt 2 


HIST. Bre. An 2 — 
Menace. 


HISTORICAL. 2 + [biforicusg Latin -] Per- HI 

9 taining to hiſtory, Prior. 
His TORICALLV. 4d. {from biftoricol-] In 
dhe manger of hiſtory ; by way of kr, 


To BISTORIFY. v. 4. [from dip, } To To 
relate 3 50 record in hiſtory. , - 


MISTORIO'CRAPHER. 7 1 and 


| Spenſer, | 


HIV 


ve J An hiforian ; e | 


e and 
9%] The nt e employment oft 


BISTORIO'GR APHY, , 


ſtorian? 
HI "ISA [iro 175 7 | 
nals events and facts delivered Þ 48 
i 5 
= Lge; relation.” 9 IF 
» The knowledge of fats and events. 


HISTORY Piece, 7 A pictore repeeſemting | 


ſome memorable event. Pope. 
HISTRIO'NICAL. F 4. {from * Lat.] 
HISTRIO NICK. 3 Hefitting the ſtage; 
faitable to a player. 
MIS TRIO NIC ALL. d. [ from LiBrionical.] 
Theatrically ; in the manger of a buffaon. 
To HIT. v. 4. [bitte, Daniſh. ] 
1. To ſtrike; to touch with a blow, Sonebe. 
2. To touch the mark; not to miſs, Sidney. 


+ To attain ; to reach th e point. Auarbucy. 
4 To ſtrike a ruling aſſion. e. 
J H . Te e out 3 . de- 
: termine luckily. Go 
6. To. HIx aut. wen bo cat 
To HIT. VU. hs 
" $645 claſh ; to collide. Locle. 
2. To chance luckily; to ſucceed by acci-- 
dent. Bacon. 
3. To ſucceed ; not to miſcarry. Bacon. 
4 K . TI _ Tillotſons 
H + [trom ne. 1 A 
A ſtrake. | * 
To HITCH. v. . [hegan, Saxon, or becbe' 


To catch; to move by jerks, P 
HEL. v. 4. {See HarcneL.] 
AND comb flax or 
HI'TCHEL. J. [beckel, German.] The inſtru. 
ment __— flax is beaten or combed, 
land wazes out of vefiels or boats. | 
HI*"THER. ad. Ihen, Saxon. ] 
1. To this place from ſome other. Mion. 
2. Hitber and chitber, to this place and 


that. 
enen Tillotſon. 


6 HITHER. 4+ ſuperl. bithermeh. Nearer ; to- 


Wards this 
HYT HER OST, 4. [of hither, adv, ] Near- 
eſt on this fide, Hale. 
HTTH ERTO. ad. {from birher.] . 
1. To this time; yet; in any time till n-. 


2. At every time till now. 82 585 


HI TRHERWARD. 055 
HITHERWARDS. 2 8 Xx 
— _ * Se . 
(byre, Saxo. 


1. ka bitation or * of bees. Addiſon. 

2. The bees e a hive. Shakeſpear 

3. A company being together. ral 
To HIVE..x v. 9 from the noun. . 

1. To put into hivesz to harbour. Dryden. 

2. To contain in hives. Cleaveland. 


Fo HINE-'9% Teal A taguer, 


k HI VER. 


8 . 


bs od. 


* . 
„ 
7 
1 1 


* 

5 
#. 
* 
- 
s 
. 
9 


n BGO BLIN. 0 A ſprite; a fairy, Shak. 
Orr. f. A 


0 N AI- /. [from bobby and .] A nail 


_ 
IVE. [from bie. One who put ee 
rt Fo 
18. 7 inen. leis] Las. J A cally a fad. 
HO A. I den exclamation to give notice of _ 
proach, or any thing Yar 8 


| HOAR. as ſhap, Smeon. S 


Ne 1s White. 


2 Grey with age. 
„White with froſt. 


; R of dew in froſty morn 

HOARD. / W, dnss. 1 
in — 1 — ] 4 Treaſure, 

To HOARD. . ns To tnakt hoards ; to lay up 


tore. Shakt] re 


Ts HOARD. v. & To lay in 


huſband privily. * 
HOARDER. ſ. [from Beard. ] One that ftores 
in ſecret. —_ 


OV ARHOUND. J. lun, Latin. 
plant. Ky 


HO/ARINESS. . [from boary.}] The ſtate 
of being .whitith ; the _ cf old men's 


hair, 25 Dryden. 


HOARS E. a. [bar, Saxon. ] Having the 
voice rough, as with a cold; having a rough 


ſound, 
HO'ARSELY, ad. [from boarſe,] With 2 
rough harſh voice. Dryden. 


HO'ARSENESS, ſ. [from beayſe.] Roughneſs 
of voice. H 


HO'ARY. 2. [hah, hanunz, Saxon. ] 


1. White; whitiſh. Addiſon, 
2. White « or grey with age. Rowe. 
J. White with 4 roſt. Shake 


4. Mouldy ; moſly ; ruſty, nolles. 
'HO'BNOB, This is eorrupyed from bab nab. 
To HO'BBLE. v. . ¶ to hop, to bepple, to bobble. ] 

1. To walk or awkwardly upon one 

leg more than the other. Swift, 

2. To move roughly or unevenly., Prior. 


HOBBLE. /. [from the verd.] Uneven awk- 
ward gait, . Swift, 


v. ſe. ¶ bobercau, French. ] 


5 A ſpecies of hawk. Bacon. + 
ll Gothick. ] An Iriſh or Scottiſh | 


| 2. A flick on which boys get lde, and 
| ride, 


Prior. 
A ſtupſd fellow. ew N 


1 mottar. 


uſed in ſhoting a horſe, 


"HOBNAILED. a. [from bobnail. ] 2222 ä 


hobnails. - Dryden. 


HOOK, f. [ihe fame with ge.] The joint 


between the knees and fetlock. 


To HOck. . 4 [from the nous] To diſ- 


in the hock. 


| HOAR-FROST: f. [bear i e 


1066. .. [bwcb, — 


- HO'GSBEANS. . 


| HOIDEN. /. [breden, Welſh, ] An ill-caught 


| fe [from Hockbeim on the 
ROCK AMORE. Main.] Old firong Rhe- 


H 0 1. 


HO'CRHERB. þ Fbock and grö. Arian; 


the ſame with 
Fo HO'CK LE, v. as {from back. 1 To ham- 


firing. 
HO'CUS POCUS. ¶ Funius derives it from 
© bocced, Welſh, a cheat, and pete or 5 a 


bag] A juggle ; a cheat. L' Eftrange. 
105. + r 
entries mortar to the maſons. Tuer. 
HO'DMAN. . [bed and mas .] A labourer 
that carries mortar. 
HODMANDO D. f. A fi. Baton. 
HODGE-PODGE. /. [hach? porbd, Fr.] A 
medley of ingredients boiled together. — 
9 as [ bodiermus, Latin.] Of 


OE. TX 3 French. ] An inlroment to xr 


up th 
To HOE. v. 4. [Soxer, French. ] Tos — 
dig with 2 hoe. Mortimer 


1. The general name of ſwine, Pope. 

2. A caſtrated boar. 

3. To bring Hoc, toa fair market. To fail 

of one's deſign, SpeHiator. 
op main . [hog and cote.] A houſe for 

Martimer. 

HO'GGEREL. A two year old ewe. Ainſw. 
HOGH, .. [otherwiſe written bo, from beogh, 

Dutch. 1 hill; * "ew of 

keeper.] A f hogs. Brem. 
HO'GGISH. a. from ] Having che dun- 

lities of an hog; brutiſh ; ſeliſh. Sine. 


 HO'GGISHLY, ad. [from beggifh.} O- 


nn ſelſiſhly. [ 
HO*'GGISHNESS, from beggi/5.] Bruta- 


ty ; greedineſs ; 


HO'GSBREAD. c 4. Plants, 
HO'GSMUSHROOMS. 


HO'GSFENNEL. J. [bog and fenwel.] as. | 


- HO'GSHEAD. þ bog and bead. 


. ad. [from bobble,] Cam- 
9 85 ; awkwardly ; with a halting gait. 
| B 


1. A meafure of 
lons. - 4325 — ; 
nos TV. J. Th [bog and fy.] The — 
h an 
which . are hog to be fl 1 hg 


HO'GWASH. ſ. | hog and waſh. Tha 
which is 5 ſwine. Arburbnot. 


awkward country girl. a 
To HOTDEN. . . {from the noun]. To 
romp indecently. 
Ta HOISE. VU, 4. [ ba » French. ] 
To HOIST. { raiſe up on * 
To HOLD. v. &. preter. held ; part. 17 
or holdem. * Saxons] + 
1. To graſp in the hand; to gripez to 
cluteh. — 2 Shakeſpeare. 
2+ To keep 2 to gripe faſts Apen. 
3. To connect; to keep together. 
4+ To have within, Hogfhrads hold wine. 
5. To have capacity of contents; as, the 
e holds ten gallons. + 
6. To maintain as an opinioa., Tecke. 
_ t 7. To 


= not 


N 3 good or bad; to hold in 
regard. - -Sbakeſpeare. 
3. To have any ation. Milton. 
9. To poſſeſs; to enjoy. Knoles. 


10. To poſſeſs in ſubordination. = Knoles. 


11. To ſuſpend; to refrain be held bis 
band. | 


Craſbaw. 
12. To ſtop; to reſtrain. Denbam. 
13. To fix in any condition. Fbabeſpeare. 
14. To preſerve; to keep. ee 
15. To confine to a certain ſtate; be wa 
beld in exile. _ Eſdrat. 
16. To detain. Aci. 


17. To retain; to continue; be holde bis 


not to intermit; be holds bis Speed. 


Purpo Dryden. 
18. Eee, enen be helds a 
Harliamen OY A Samuel. 
19. To offer; to propoſe. Temple. 

20. To converſe; not to violate, Dryden. 
a1. To manage; to handle intellectually; 


Bacon. 
22. To maintain; be holds bis 2 1 Mac. 
23. To form; to lan. Matt betu. 
24. To carry on; to continue; be held bis 
way. Abbot. 
25. To Hor fertb. To offer to . 


ab. To Hor D in. To govern by the bridle. 
7+ To HoLD in. To reftrain in general. 


Hooker. „ 
28. To Hol p off. To keep at a diſtance. 
29. To Hol p on. To continue; to pro- 


tract. 8 , 1 
30. To Hor p out. To extend; to ſtret 
zm. Eftber. 


31. To Hor.» out. To offer ; to propoſe, 
22. To Hotv out. To continue to do or 
ſuffer, ; 
33. To Hof D up. To raiſe aloft. 0, Locke. 
34. To HoLp up. To ſuſtain ; to ſupport, 


To HOLD. Ve. No 


1. To ſtand; to be right; to be  whhout 2 


exception. Stilling fleet. 


2. To continue unbroken or unſubdued. 


2. To laſt; to endure. 
4. To remain unchanged; be held long in bis 


reſolution. 
To refrain ; be held from tears. Dryden. 
8. To ſtand up for; to adhere; be holds to 
bis friends. . Hale. 
7. To be dependent on. Aſcbam. 


— To derive right; be holds from bis an- 


Dryden. 


9: 7 75 Hol p forth. To harangue; to Ipeak 


publick. * r. 
10. 75 Hot p in. To reſtrain one $ ſelf. 


11. Jo Hor p in. To continue in luck. 


12. To HoT D F. To keep at a, diſtance 
without cloſintz with offers. Decay F Piery. 
13. To HoLD cn. To continue; not to be 


k Interrupted. .” Swift. 
14. To Hol D cn. To proceed. _ L'Eftrange. 
1g. To Hor p out. To laſt; to endure, 


16. To HoLp out. Not to yield; not to be 


Callier. 


ſubdued BS 


8 17. To Hor nęetber. To be joined, Ys 


Rs +6-b | 


Bacon. ' 


; H 10 L 
18. To HoLD together. To remain In 2 


19. To Hot p up. To ſupport bill. | 
20. To Hor n Not to be foul weather, 
; Hudibras. 

214 To Hor» 7. 10 continue the ſame 

ſpeed. Collier. 
HOLD. interj. Forbear; ſtop; be ſtill. 
HOLD. /. | from the verb. 


1. The 2 

13 2 ; . ENnjers 

: 2+ Bomething t: to be held. E. 
wt Catch; power of ſeiting or —_— 


4. Priſon; place of cuſtody. Hooker. 
ES Po —_— influence. _ Dryden. 
Shakeſpeare. 
7. 1 * All that part which 
lies between the fo and the lower deck. 
* b Harris. 

8. A lurking place. 
9. A fortified place ; a fort. Spenſer, 


HOLDER. /. [from bold.) 

1. One that holds or gripes any thing in his 

d. Mortimer. 
2 tenant; one that holds land —_— _ 
other. 

HOLDERFO'RTH. J. [bold and Ms) 5.55 
haranguer; one who ſpeaks in publick. Add. 
HO'LDFAST. Je -[ hold and a ſoft Fa Any thing 
which takes hold ; a catch Ray. 

HO'LDING. J. [from eld. 

1. Tenure; farm. Carew. 
2. It ſometimes ſignifies the burthen or 
chorus of a ſong. Shakeſpeare. 

HOLE. /. bol, Dutch ; bole, havens). | 


1. A cavity, narrow or either - 
dicular or horizontal. "Oo "Bacon, 
2+ A perforation z a ſmall interſtitial vacuity, 
B les 
3. A cave; a hollow place. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ A cell of an animal, Addiſon, 
5. A mean habitation. Dryden. 

6. Some ſubterfuge or ſhift. 33 
HO'LIDAM. /. Bleſſed lady. Hanmer. 


HO'LILY. ad. [from boly. ] 

1. Piouſly ; with fan&ry. __ 

2. Inviolably ;. without breach. idney. 
HO LINESS. /. [from Holy. ] 

1. Sanctity; piety; religious goodneſs. Reg. 

2. The ſtate of being 1 dedication 

to religion. 2 

3+ The title of the pope. Addi 
HO'LLA. interj. [bola, Fr.] A word uſed j in 

calling to any one at a diſtance. Milton. 
To HO'LLA. v. . [from the interjection.] 

To cry out loudly. Shakeſpeare. 


HO'LLOW. a. [from bole. 
1. Excavated; having a void ſpace within; 
not ſolid. ; Dryden. 
2. Noiſy; like ſound reverberated from a ca- 
vity. Dryden. 
a * Not ge not ny: not 8 


| Hadibrs 
HOLLOW. 45 5 
1. Cavity 


— 


ef feising; gripe. grafp 3 ſeizures 


HOLLAND. /. Fine linen mede in Holland, 


— N * . s 3 a 
: 
I} _2_wt — — fd 


HL. 


HO'LY. 4. [hahg, Saxon. ] 


HO'MAGER "5 


Bacon. 


8. Ca vern den ; hole. _ „ een 


eee 22 

dening or 

ws Fates, canal. Ae. 

To HO'LLOW, v. a. e To 
make hollow; to excavate. 4, e 

To HO'LLOW. v. n. To ſhout; to 

LV. ag. [from hollow, ] 4 


I, With cavities. 


* 2» Unfaithfully; infincerely ; diſh 


HO'LLOWNESS. . [from bolloew. ] 
1. Cavity; ſtate of being hollow. Hakewill, 


2, Deceit; infincerity ; treachery. _ South. 
HO'LLOWROOT. J. [hollow and root.] A 


pou - Ai nſworth. 
8 2 n, Saxon. ] A tree. 
HOLLYNO L [hohhoc, Saxon. ] Roſes 
HOLLYROSE. ＋ A plant. 


HOLME, /. 


"fs Holme or hotome. me, Sax. bs 
iſland. DID 1 | 


2. The ilex; the evergreen oak. Tuſſer. 


timer. a 


HOLOCAUST. [&. and xalw.] A burnt 


ſacrifice. Brown. 

HOL. The old preterite and partisiple paſſive 

of belp. * 

HOL N. OF, old participle paſſive 0 2 

N . Bacon. 
for a 2. hs Butler. 7 


HOLT, /. [hoir, ern ] A wood. _ Gibſon. 
1. Good; pious ; religious, 


3. Pure; immaculate. | * South, 
4+ Sacred. 


the aſcenſion of our Saviour is Eon, 


ten days before Whitſuntide. 


HO'LY-WEEK. /. The week before Eaſter. 
HO'LYDAY. . | holy and day.] 
1. The day of ſome ecclefiaftical feltiyat. 


2. Anniverſary feaſt. Knolles. 
3. A day of gayety and joy. _ Shakeſpeare. 
4. A time that comes ſeldom. Dz#yden. 
HO'MAGE. © [hommage, French; adi, 
lo Latig. f 
1. Service J and fealty profeſſed to a ſd- 


vereign or ſuperidur lord. Davies. 
PÞ Obeifance; ; reſpect paid by, external action. 
Denbam. 


; To HO'MAGE. Y. a. from the noun. 1 To 


"reverence by external action; to pay 24 > 
to; to profeſs fealty. | 
[hommager, French] Que - 
who holds * 
Bacon. 


1. His own houſe.; the private dwelling. 
2. His own country. Sbaleſeeure. 
3. The place of conſtant reſidence. Prior, 
4. United to 0 ſubſtanrive, it ſignifies do- 
— 3 : Ba on. 
a 17 4 from the B 


4 +44 


| Shakeſpeare. 2 
2. Hallowed ; conſecrated to Grine uſe. Dry. 


Shakeſpeare. - 
| HOLY- THURSDAY. . The day on which 


*” "congregation 


| of lame ſuperiour lord. 
| HOME. F; [bam, 8. 4674 ] 


uon 


1. To one's own habitation. | | Toeclæ 
"I n | 


3. Cloſe; to one's own breaſt or ire. 


| Waks. 
4+ To the point defaned. 8 one 
5. United to a ſubſtantive, it implies 
and efficacy. _-- © © Stilling fletts 
HoMEBORN. 4. [heme and born] 
Is Native ; 3 natural. ' Donn. 
2+ Domeſtick; not foreign. | Me. 


HO'MEBRED, as [ home and wat] 

1. Native; natural. Hanmend. 

2+ Not poliſhed by travel; plain; rudey 

artleſs ; uncultivated. _ Dryden. 

3- Domeſtick ; not foreign. Spenſer. 

'HO'MEFELT. 4. _ and fit. * 
private. 
inelegantly. 

HO MELINESS: , [from —_— ] Na, 
rudeneſs, 

HO'MELY. 3. [from home. ] Plain; ; home- 
ſpan; not elegant; not beautiful; not fine; 
coarſe. Soutb. 

'HO'MELY. ad. Plainly; coarſely ; rudely. 

HO'MELIN. ſ. A kind of fiſh. Ain orth. 

HOMEMA DE. a. [ home and made.] Made at 
OMER. { Ae hoon thn 

H . ure of 1 

Leia. 

HOMESPUN. 4a. [ bome and ſpun. ] y 
1. Spun or wrought at home; not made by 
regular manufacture. | Swift. 

2. Not made in foreign countries. Addiſon. 
3- Plain; _y rude ; homely ; — 

andys. 

HOMESPUN. 7 A coarls, inclegant ruſticle. 

Sbaleſpear 

Ho MEST ALI. {ſham 22 1% 

HO'MES' ind place - of the 'houſe. 


HO'MEWARD.'F ad. 2 
HO'MEWARDS, exon.) Toward home 3 
toward the native place. Sidn 

-HO'MICIDE. . [bomicidiun, Latia. 


1. Murdering; 3. . Hookers 

3 Deſtruction. Dryden. 
5 [Homicida, Latin; ] A murderer; 4 man- 
a 


MOMICIDAL. a. [from banicide.] Murier- a 

; bloody. Popes 
HOMILE'TICAL. a. Linde; Social; 
i. - converſible. Atterbury, N 
HO MIL V. /. Lõuudla. ] A diſcourſe read to a 
Hammond. 


OMOGENEAL. a. [$r0yemee] Hav- 
MOGENEOVUS. "a bu ſame nature 

or principles. - Newton, 
'HOMOGE'NEALNESS. E. Participation 
HOMOGENFITY, of the ſame prin 
HOMOGE'N EOUSNESS. Nen of nature; 
fimilitude of kind. Cheyne. 


"HO'MOGENY. I. Igls. ] Joint nature. 


at 
HOMO 'LOGQUS. 4. ln. ] Having 
the ny ge manner or E | 


es. N 3 24 


Hou 


[ham and. renn 


RN 


F HolHowymovs, ah n Deno- 


- minating different. things vocal. 3 
HOMO'NYMY. / Lern- Equirocaion 


HOMOTONOUS. 4. lte. Equable : 


aid of ſuch diſtempers as keep a conſtant te- 
nour of 'riſe, ſtate, and declemſion. Quincy» 


* (han, Saxons] A whetſtone for a2 


er. 
To Ana v [bouguan, _ Tori; 


Oo 


H0 slv. 44. 4 ben.] 


5 | HONEY, . n. lion de now . 
| "HONEY-BAG. fe and 


O'NEST, a. I bang „Latin. 

" — nor Lin of 
2. Chaſte. 
355 Juſt; righteous; giviog ets his 


\ Watts. 


I» Uprightly ; 1 
2» Wich chaſtity 


ONE a; Len 2b 

O'NIED. a. boney 

1. Covered with honey. „A. 
2. Sweet; luſcious. a . 


[hunzz, Saxon. 
1. ous ſubſtance, of a whitiſh or ad 


a . il — 2 ſweet to the taſte, ſoluble in 
Water; and becoming vinous 'on'fermenta- 


tion, inflammable, liquable by a gentle a 
and of "a fragrant ſmell, Of honey, 


_— is virgin honey, the firſt produce of d 


: + The ſecond is thicker than the firſt, 
_- often almoſt ſolid, from the combs 


dy preſſure; and the worſt is the common 
. aneh loſciouſneſs, 


5 woe 


Jag. 15 The 
Honey beg of the bee ig che ſtomach⸗ 


: ONE V. COMB. /. [ome and nb. The 


cells of wax ĩn which 


"HO'NEY-COMBED. . [bong and” comb. ] 
Flawed with little c#vi . . | Wiſeman. 
 HO'NEY-DEW. J. [bong and 2 ne 


5. 


Kores her honey. 


Dryden. . 


: HONEY FLOWER * [nilondnn Lain.) | 


HONEY-ONAr. J L and . | An. 
6 S. 

O MEV. MOON. [bore and moon. The 

-fixft month after ade udien. 

-» HO'NEY-SUCKLE.: | Woodbine, - Sbakdſp. 

HONEYLESS. «. [from Lug. Without 

honey Ye "Shakeſpeare. 


* *HONEY-WORT. /. [eevinebe Lat.] A plant. 
| HO'NORARY-/a, r 


I, Done in honour. adi FA 


. Conferrisg honour without gain. iſe 


" HONOUR. Ta {boner 1 2215 


1 Dignity z. high Tank 
© 2. Reputation; fame. 
82 a man of = unde 


\ 


| * wor | 


2. Great; 


Ben dee. ; 
HONESTY. /. 1 — . lass; 


To tal 
S Ia peare. 


n To nd wth ſ the 
. ncy. Shakeſpeare. = 


apr. . 


nee 8 


| 2 Sy 'of ar * . 


Jy due e Shake 
aſtivy |  Shaks 2 


. 55 Dignity of mien - Milton. 


ge: Glory; boaſt. B. 


10. Publick mark of 158. 


11. Privileges of rank. or birth, wude 


12+ Ciyllities paid. N 
3 decoration. . 


To "HONOUR. v. 4. [ bontoro, Latin. 8 


1. To reverence; to een veneration 


2. To digni pally 4 16.19e to great, | . 
HO'NOURA 4. [bonorable, F 72 
1. Illuſtrious 3 noble. rhe Shake pea 
nanimous ; generous. k. 
3. Conferring onours _ Dryden. 
4. e with tokens of honour. 
4. Requiring reſpect. Shak, 
. : Without taint; without reproach,. Macca. 
7. Honeſt; without intention of deceit. Hay. 
8. E quitable. 
HONOURABLENESS. h Caen Bonourable. J 
; magnificente; generoſity. _ 
HONOUR ABLE. ad. [from”bonourable.] ] 
1. With tokens of honour. eras, rok 
2. 'Magnanimouſly ; generoufly. * - Bacon. 


3. Reputably ; Wich exemption from 4 — 
"HONOURER. 7. [from honture] One chat 


honpurs ; one-that regards with veneration. 
"HOOD, in compefition, is rom t 

. had, in German beit, in Dutch 

It denotes quality ; j character; as, ighthood, 

ebildbood. Sometimes it is 'taken tive- 

Y as, brotberbood, a confraternity. + 
e J. Thod, Saxon.) 


The upper covering of a woman's bead. 
* Any t 


vrapped round it. otton, 
3. A covering. put-over 54 hawk's 
4+ An ornamental fold that * *. 
back of a graduate. 

. A ark wg 15” 2 

10 2. 140 As r 

? . To. cover, — 


HO'ODMAN': Bd. K A play in ahi! the 
perſon hooded is to catch another, and tell os 


1 HOODWINK. „ . [hood and en 


ing bound over 


. To cover 3 to 1 
nder 7. [hp . 
4 n | 
the beer of graminivorous an r. 
HOOF-BOUND, as [hoof and bound. A yrs 


is ſaid to be boof-b:und. when he has @ pain in- 
N the forefeet, . 


traction or narrowneſs of the horns; of the 


quarte ts, which firaitens the quarters of the 
heels, and oftentimes makes the horſe | 

wt Pa ge Fiarrier' Dies 
4 KOOK. 


AYE 


drawn mo. A 


ae 


rr 5 * F728 


g which the ih 


i Sbaleſpear 
4. A ſnare; on” ES 
46+ A fickle to Mortimer 
| 25 An iron to * "meat in the caldron. 
| Spenſer. 
6. An Inſtrument tt nds Sl 
The part of the hinge 
„Hook. In dea nn two | 
years runn "2 rw 
8 bn wxjb wi 
expedient. Kade. 
151 100K. v. a. [Frotn the nean. | 
1. To catch with a hook. - Addifon, 
2. To entrap; to enfnare. | 
© 3+, To draw as with a hook. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To.faften as with a hook. 
* To be drawn by force or artifice, Norris, 
'OKED. 4. [from book. ] Bent; 1 


Hook EDNESS. 
being bent like 


| HOOKNOED. » a. [bock and noſe. 1 Having 
in the 2 Shaka 
% Dotets 


5 "Uircular * which ſomething 


elſe is es ik or barrels, 


women — 

6 WI Fe 
this ee 

| 17 by 9.1. ba noun. * 
bind or = with 6K Sbaleſp. 

2 4 0.encircle.; | claſp; to ſurround, Shak, 

75 HOOP, . . N Ne Gothick; 2 

n 


10 12 3 w make an out- 
4 5 Sieg her, 


18 85 n re] & cooper; one 


E TOES 7 1. ET footy le. 


| 4 Toa pH ds in Emp PF. 4 

; eare 

a . drive Tied” — e 9) 

HOOT: g (bo; Psb; . 6 

verb. 

n 

To HOP. v. 8. N 

1. Te jump; to ip lightly. Dryden. 
2+. To leap on one leg. - Abbet. 


ey walk lamely, or with one leg leſs nimble 
the other. I; 3 ryden. 

To move; to . „ 
8 . [from del ' 1 
1. A jamp; a light leap. „ 
2. A jump on one leg. : 
= &* place where meaner people dance, 


| » fo (5:2, Dutch. ] A plant. * 
* 55 . . the . 7 « i = 
mw Ve 4. LN, neun -] 8 


9 


HO'PEFULNESS. /. [from bupefal.] 
«hom beta] _ its of 


HOPE. / Saxon. ] / 

1. Ex tion of ſome good; 

indulged with pleaſure, _ Jobs Buca, 

2. Confidence in a — or in the 
future conduct of any body | 

© 3, That which gives hope. = 
4. The object of hope. 


HOPE. /, ES wen i 


To CE n. [from the noun. ] - * 
1. To live in expectatiog of ſome good. 1 2 | 


2. To place —— in 4. 
To HOPE. v. 2. To woke. Drs 


„ or 5 e Z pro- 


miſing Bacon. 
2. Full hoe; lll enuf fie 
HOPEFULLY; ad. ¶ from 1 

1. In ſuch as to-rai dene 

2. With hope; without deſpair. Glanville. 


5 


* 


of good ; likelihond to fu 
HO'PELESS. a. [from bope.) 
| Pr hope; being clo plain = _ 


tions 
A . Gining no beg; ,promifing RCP pleaſ- 
HOPER, . [from be. Ove that has ns 
ca 
Ho INGLY. 8 boping, ] wm hope; 


with expeQation 


2 PPER. /. "cd 7 He ako — 
Jumps on one 12 83 
HO/PPERS. 309. called Scorch 4] 
i e ay in which the. actor hops 


HOPPER. V. [fo called becauſe it is ay: bep= 


8 e box or open frame of wood into which 
corn is As wy, ground. ** eme. 
2. A baſket for carrying 
HO/RAL. 4. [from bora, Lat.) Ralning 6 . 


hour. 
HO'RARY. 4. [ horarias, L 
1. Relating to an hour. + Hudibras, 
2. Continuing for an hour. Breton. 


H DE. . A lan  migrtory crew of yep. 


HORIZON. 72 1 [for] J The line that 122 
he horizon is diſtinguiſhed 
into Ar egg and real; the ſenſible horizon is 
the circular line which limits the view z the 
real is that which would bound- it, if it could 
take in the hemiſphere. | 
HORIZONTAL. a. [borizontal, French . 
» Near the horizon. 
2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level. Arbuth. 
HORIZON TALLY. ad. [from 1 | 
In a direction parallel to the horizon. Bent 
HORN. ſe [haurn, Gothick ; honn, Saxon. 


1. The bard pointed bodies which grow on 
| heads of ſome graminivorous quadrupeds, and 


i 


ſerve them far weapons. & Bentley. 
2, An intrument of wind: pubck 4 
den. 
13 F 2 3. Tha 


'HOR 
eee f BIO benden of n or . 


8 Da. Thomſen. 
4. 4. The feelers of a ſnall. Sbaleſpeare. 
5. A drinking cup made of horn. 

56. Antler of a cuckold. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Hoax mad. Perhaps, mad as a cuckold. 


HORNBE'AK., 
HORNFI'SH. 1 JA kigd of fiſh, 


HO'RNBEAM, J. [horn and beam, Dutch. A 


tree. 

4 HO'RNBOOK. I. [born and bool. J The firſt 
book of children, covered with horn to keep 
it unſoiled. 1 Locke. Prior. 

HO'RNED. 4. [from born.] Furniſhed with 
4 horns. erham. 
HO'RNER. . {from horn. ] One that works 1 in 
horn, and ells horns. Grew. 
HORNET. . [hyprerce, Saxon. ] A very 
large ſtrong ſtinging fly. Derham. 
| HO'RNFOOT. a. Them and 8 
HORN OWL. /. A kind of owl. Ainſwortb. 
HO'RNPIPE. J. [horn and pipe. ] A country 
dance, danced commonly to a horn. B. Jonſon. 
HO RN STONE. ſ. A kind of blue #one. 
HORN WORK. A kind of angular fortiſica- 
tion. 
HORN V. 4. Yhem bern. ] 
1. Made of horn. 
2. Reſembling horn. * A ebe 
3. Hard as horn; callous. Dtyden. 
HO'ROGRAPHY. ＋. Late and pdp. ] An ac- 
count of the hours, 
HO'ROLOGE. 2 //. [ Dorologium, Latin, ). Any 
HOROLOGY. . inſtrument that tells the 
hour: a8, a clock; a watch; an hour glaſs. 
Brown. 
 HORO'METRY. /. [ps and me The 
art of meaſuring hours. Brown. 
HO'ROSCOPE. þ .[425oxow@-.] The confi- 
- Surgtion of the planets at the hour of birth. 
Drummond. Dryden. 
HO'RRIBLE. 5. [Þorribilis, Latin, ] Dreadful ; 
terrible; ſhocking; hideous; enormous. South. 
HO RRIBLENESS. 1. L from 8 Dread - 
fulneſs; hideouſneſs ;, tertibleneſ. 
HORRIBLY. ad. [from Wnt. , 


1. Dreadfully ; hideouſly. | Milton, 
2. To a dreadful degree. bs Locke. 


HORRID. 4. [ borridus, Latin.] 
vB, . dreadful; . Sr. 
n offenſive; anpleaſing; 
Js. " Rave h; ; ug 


HORRIDNESS. 1. [from horrid, Hideouf. 
neſs ; enormity z roughneſs. Hammond. 
HORRI FICK. 3. ¶ borrificus, Lat.] Cauſing 
horrour. Thomſon. 


HORRI'SONOUS, a. [ Porriſonus, Latin. } 
Dit. 


Sounding dreadfully. 
HO RROUR. /. [ horror, Latin, ] 
1. Terrour mixed with deteſtation. Davies. 
2. Gloom; drearineſs. Pepe. 
3. [In medicine.] Such a ſhuddering or qui- 
vering as precedes an ague-fitz a ſenſe of 
ſhuddering or ſhrinking. 1 
JTIORSE. „ hop, Saxon. 


1. A neighing quadruped, uſed 1 in war, and 


nen 


draught and: a f "Creech. 

2. It is uſed in Niue TR but with a 

_ fingular determination, for horſes, horſemen, 

or cavalry. Clarendan. 
3. Something on which any thing. is | ſup- 
ported. 


4. A wooden machine which ſoldiers ride by 


way of puniſhment. 
5. Joined to another ſubſtantive, it ſignifies 
ſomething large or coarſe; as, bore Ha a face 
of which the features are large and indelicate. 
To HORSE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 


+ x * 


1. To mount upon a horſe. Bacon. 

. carry one on the back. 

3. To ride any thing. akeſpearee 

4+ To cover a mare. | orti 
HORSEBACK. , ¶ borſe and back: WES 


of the rider; the ſtate of being on a horſe. Br. 
HORSEBEAN. J [borſe and Bean. A ſmall 
bean uſually given to horſes. Mortimer. 
HO RSEBLOCK. /. [ bor e and block.]. A 
block on which they climb to a horſe. 
HORSEBQA'T. 1 [horſe and boat. ], A boat 
uſed in ferrying horſes. Bo 
HORSEBO'Y.. / [borſe and b +] A boy em- 
ployed in dr horſes; a ſtableboy. Knelles. 
HORSEBREA ing ho J. [horſe and break. ] One 
whoſe employment f do tame horſes to the 
ſaddle. Creech. 
HORSECHE'SNUT.' J. Thak. and che 8 

A tree. 

HO'RSECOURSER. J. {horſe and courſers ] 

1. One that runs eld or Er. bores for 

the race. 

2. A dealer in horſes. Wiſeman, 
nne AR. if A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth. 
HORSECU'CUMBER. /. [horſe and cucumber. ] 

A plant. Mortimer. 
HO'RSEDUNG. . [horſe and durg.] The ex- 
crements of horſes,” : Peacham. 


HORSEE'MMET-'/. [horſe and emmet.] Ant 
of a large kind, 


HO'RSEFLESH. , [boſe and fp ] The en 
Ox. F et ud J. A Ok 
* an . 

ſtings korſes, and ſucks their 8090 If ! 
HO'RSEFOOT. /. An berb. The, 85 Sik 


coltsfoot, Ainſevorth. 
HO'RSEHAIR. /. [horſe and bair.] e 2 
of horſes. | Dryden 


HORSEHEEL. /. An herd. 

HO'RSELAUGH. /. [horſe and laugh.) Aloud 
violent rude laugh. Pope 

HU RS EL EEC H. . [horſe and leech. ] | ; 
1. A great leech that bites horſes. Sbaleſp. 
2. A farrier. 

HO'RSELITTER. /. [borſe and litter. ] A car- 
riage hung upon poles between two horſes, on 
which the perſon carried lies along. Maccabees. 

HO'RSEMAN. , [baſe and man. 

- One ſkilled in riding. | Dryden. 
8 Qne that ſerves in wars on horſeback. 
3+ A rider; a man on horſeback. Prior. 

HORSEMAN SHIP. f. [from borſeman.] The 

art of ridirg; the art of managing a horſe. 
Wotton, 

HO'RSE+ 


FRY 1 


SS amy a” oo» * 0 


<< 


oo F 2 24 00 © houl# 


— 


Hos 
HO'RSEM ARTEN. A kind of large bee. 


O'RSEMATCH. / A bird. © Ainſworths, * 
HORSEMEAT. | [ horſe and meat, ] Proven- 


HORSEMINT. fe A large RT mint. 
HO'RSEMUSCLE. /. A large muſcle. Bacon. 
HO'RSEPLAY. 15 [ horſe and I play.] Coarſe, 
rough, rugged play. Dryden. 
HO'RSEPO D. ſ. ¶ berſe and pend.] A pond 
for watering horſes. 
HORSERA'TE, 
ol horſes in running... + Bacon, 
HO'RSER ADISH. 1. [hf and radiſh.] A 
root acrid and biting; a ſpecies of ſcurvy. 


graſs. Floyer, 

HORSESHOE. v; [borſe and ſhoe. 

1. A late of iron Wan to the feet of horſes. 
2 Shakeſpeare. 
„An herb. Ainſqworth. 

HORSESTEA'LER. / Tſe and _ feat] A 

© thief who takes away be: keſpeare, 

HO'RSETAIL. /. A plant, 

HO'RSE TON UE. J. An herb. Ainſworth, 

HO'RSEWAY.. . [borſe and way. 9 way by 
which horfes may travel. bake) are. 

HORTA'TION. « jo [ bertatio, Latin.] T 

of exhorting; advice or re 8 

ſomething. 

HO'RTATIVE.//. [from bertor, Latin. ] Ex- 
Hhortation; precept by which one incites or 
ani mates. Bacon. 

„ vas cod 4. [from bortor, Latin. * En- 

couraging; animating; adviſing to any thing. 

HORTICULTURE. J [bertus and cultura, 

Latin. ] The art af cultivating gardens. 


| HO'RTULAN. a. [Eertclonin Latin, ] Belopg- 


in to a garden. Evelyn, 


HO'SANNA. 820 [47ana,] An exclamation of 


Boe: to G Ft iddes, 
Bo ſ. plur. boſen. deere Saxct 

reeches. ._ Slakefpeare. 

: 4 Stockings; coverin; 8 for the legs. Cay. 

Ran. J. [from boſe. One who ſells ſtock- 
In 


Swift. 


85. 
HO SPITABLE. a. [ boſpitabilis, Latin.] Giv- . 


ing 6 entertainment to ſtrangers z kind 5 ſtran- 


Dr -yden. 


H /SPITABLY. ad. [from boſpitable.] With f 


kindneſs th ſtrangers. : Prior. 
e To [ boſpital, Fr. beſpitali is, Lat. ] 
1. A place built for the reception of the fick, 
or ſupport of the poor. Addiſon. 
2. A place for ſhelter or entertainment, 
e Lbeſpitalite, French. ] The 
Rice of entertaining ſtrangers. Heorher. 

1 SPITALLER. 1. dale in low Latin; 
from boſpiral.] One r in an hoſpital in 
order to receive the poor or 3 Ayliffes 
To HO'SPITATE. v. 4. [h»ſpitor, Latin. ] To 
reſide under the roof of another. Grew. 

ke 3" 7 [ hoſte, French; beſpes, heſpitis, 


I. One who gives entertainment to another, 
2. The landlord of an inn. 


3- [From beſtit, Latin. ] An army; numbery 
_ - ofſembled for war. 


11 


5 


J. [hr ſe and race.] A match | 


Shakeſpeare. 
Shak pra are. 


fov 


* Any great number. Shakeſpeare. 
5. 5 (# Mia, Latin. ] The facrifice of the maſs 
Romiſh church. 
TE HOST. v. n, [from the noun. ]. 

1. To take up entertainment. Shakeſpeare. 
2. 'To encounter in battle, 
3. To review a body of men; to muſter. 

HO'STAGE. ſ. [age, French, ] One given 
in pledge or ſecurity for performance of condi- 
* 4 gs ＋ U -. Arbutbnot. 

p a A erie, French. 

HO'STELRY: | E 5 J 

HO'STESS. *, Lese, French. A female 
" hoſt; a woman that gives entertainment. 

HO'STESS-SHIP. { [from from hoſteſs. ] The cha, 
racter of an hoſteſs. Shakeſpeare. 

HO'STILE. a. { hoſtilis, Latin. ] Adverſe; op- 

poſite; ſuitable to an enemy. Dr * 

OS TILIT y. . Lbeſtitc, Fr. from + 
The practices of an open enemy; open Gar 

' oppolition in war. " Hayward. 

HO'STLER. ſ. [ befteller, from hoſtel, 2 
One, who. 7 the care of horſes Ig inn. 

HO STR. ſ. [corrupted from beftet- A 
where the Lie of gueſts are 2 J plac 

HOT. 9. [bar, Saxon. ] 


1. Having the power to excite the ſenſe bf | 


heat; contrary to cold; fiery, Neæoton. 
2. Luſtful; lewd. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Violent; furious; dangerous. Clarendon. 
4. Ardent; vehement; precipitate. Derham. 
| 5. Eager; keen in deſire. | Lickes 
6.-Piquant; acrid. 
HO TBED. J. A bed of earth made bet by the 
fermentation of dung. Bacon. 
HOTBRA'INED. a. [ct and Brain. ] Violent; 
vehement; furious, 
YOTCO'CKLES. fe ¶bautes coquilles, French. 
jo pla in which one covers his eyes, and gu 
$ who ſtrikes him. | Arbutbnot. 


HOTHEADED, a. ¶ bet and bead.) Vehement; - 


Molent; paſſionate. 
HO'THOUSE: J. [bot and houſe. ] 
1. A bagnio; a place to ſweat and cup In. 


| "Arbut bnot. . 


2. A brothel., CT r onſon. 
HO “TL V. 2d. [from bor. * Yo 
1. With heat; not . N 55 
2. Violentiy ; vehemently.” _ Sidney. 
K* Luſtfully. | Dryden. 


HOTMOU' THED. a. ¶ bot and' mouth.) ead- 


ſtrong ; ungovernable. Dryden. 
HO'TNESS. . [from bot.] Heat; violence; 


fury. 

HO'TCHPOTCH. /. Lache e en yo Fr.] 
A mingled haſh; a mixture. Camden. 

HOTSPUR. ſ. [hot and ſpur. ] 

1. A man violent, paſſionate, precipitate and 
heady. Burton. 
2. Kind of pea of ſpeedy growth. Mortimer, 


HO'TSPURREPD. as [from Eotſpur. Vehe- , 


ment ; raſh; heady. cacham, 

HOVE. The preterite of beave. 
dw . [diminutive of hope, houſe, 1 1 
A ſhed open on the ſides, and covered over. 


Rs Tu cre 
2. A'mean habitation j 2 cottages ay. 
* To 


Milton. © 


»<£ N 
* — 
DVR 


H o 


1 OEL. Vs 4. nn To ſhel- 
ter in 2 h Peare. 
HOVEN. part. paßt {from, heave. ] Raiſed ; 
ſwelled ; tumeſied. Tuſſer. 

ä HO VIR. v. n. [ bovio, to hang over, Welſh.] 
1. To hang iti the air overhead. Prior. 

2. To ſtand in ſuſpenſe or expectation. 

3. To, wander about one lace, Addiſon. 
nOYa, ſo [hogs Saxon. ] bl TY 

+ The lower part of the thigh. " Eſdras. 
119 2 French. ] An adz; an hoe. 188 
GH: Ve as from the noun. ] 
1. Ta hamſtring; - diſable by cutting the 
8 25 the bam. 

2. To cpt up with an hough or hoe. T 
HOULE? / The vulgar name for an owl. 
HOUET, . [ hols, Saxon. ] A ſmall, wood. 
HOUND. /. [buoy, Saxon ·] A dog uſed in the 

9. PK, P rior. 
We „V. a. from the n nouns ] 
"Tos on the chaſe, Bramball, 


s 


3 1. A kind of tree. a 
EE pa, Latin,] The poet. 
re, French; bora, Latin, 
. The Hh, fourth part of a, natufal day; 
© the ſpace of ſixty minutes. 
2 A particular time. 
The time as marked by the, clock. Shakeſ. | 
O'URGLASS. J [hour and g aſe] beg 
1. A 24 filled with ſand, whit un 
through a narrow hole, marks the time. 
2. Space of time. 


i! L'Efr ; 
ab. * | 


Shakeſpear "Ti 


HOU 
Burgar s, one who makes his way ito io book 
o ſteal; 
n ＋J. Laa and 1 55 
Burgla 
HO'USE OG, ſe and a 
kept to EDOG. f. [baſe 4%) \ ub 
HOUSEHOLD. 1. Lon ſe and * 
1. A family living . bakeſpeare. 
2. Family life; domeſtick manggement, 15 
It is uſed in the manner of an adjective, to 
nify domeſtick; belanging to. the hows 
HO'USEHOLDER../ [from baſebold:] 2 
ter of a famil) * atth WW, 
HO'USEHOL F. ſ. [ houſebold ind.] 
Furniture- of any houſe ; utenſils convenient 
or a. family. S range. 
HOU'SEKEEPER. /. Bullſe and ket 
1. Houſeholder ; maſter of a family. : 
2. One who Ives in plenty. | Wation, 
3. One who lives much at home. Shakeſp. 
' 4+ A woman ſervant that has care of a 
and 1 intends the ſervants, 5 75 
duſedog. ne 
meſtick ; uſed to a Fatty 
HOU'SEK EEPIN G. þ Tracy; 5 
and plentiful table. 
nl J [hup), Ses] The bay 5% oh 
rift 


To HO'USEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To give 

or receive the euchariſt, Both the noun. and 
the verb are obſolete. 

HO'USELEEK. F [ houſe. and lack. A e 


Miller. 


HO'USELESS. a, [from beuſe.] Without A 
nov EY. a. [from boar] Hader. or 30 8 ary 12 Weſt. 
, eve r frequent; | repeated, ; A on ſe an maid, A 
ee ee; 7; 8 Hoden. | yed to keep 15 houſe clean. 1 Pn 
| HOURLY. "ad. [from bour. ] Every bbur wr fe. OV SERQOM. . [houſe and room · 1] Place in 
— den. 
Ur . 2 [ hour and 92750 The dial; HO'USESNAIL, 1 A kind of ſnall. 
the plate on which the hoyre. pointed by the HO'USEW ARMING. / [houſe and warm] A 
hand of a clock, are inſcribed.” 4 . feaſt of merrymaking i going. 4 7 
nee Chur, Saxon] N 8 . 15 Fr 
A place wherein a. man lives; A g RY wife. 
abode, e) h PE Jo 7y a= mine: [fy dro 10 Pope. 
2 . A lace 0 e. ale ares 1A A em EC iſt. — the 
Je Any place of pho * * One ſkilled in female bufinefs, Al f. 


2 Places in which religious' or ſtudious per- 
7 FR live in, common. 
4. The manner of Ring; "the table, 

: 855 Station of a planet in the heavens, 
Pei 


icalty conſidered. | Stilli ling ect. 
6. Family of anceſtors, deſcendants, and 
N "of dred; race. Dry en. 


24 body of the parliament; the lofds or 


| ers colleQively conſi dered. Ki ing Charles, 
| Ti HOUSE. v. a. [from the noun.] - 
1. To harbour; to admit to reſidence. | 


2. To ſhelter; to keep under a roof. Evelyn. 


To HOUSE. v. u. 


1. To take heller; to. keep abode; to reſides | 


Shakeſpeare. 
ES . To have an aftrological ſation in the hea 


N16 


- HO'USEWIFELY. 4. [from Na e Skill- 


ed in the acts becoming a houſewife. 
HO'USEWIFELY. ad. [from tha conn, ] With 
the economy of a houſewife. . 


HO*'USEWIFERY. / [from bon ewife. 7 
1. Domeſtick or female buſineſs ; manage- 
ment. N Chapman. 
2. Female con Taylor. 


omy. 2 
HOUSING. ſ. [from bouſe.] £%Y 
\ Quantity of inhabited building. Graunts 
2. [From bouſeaux, French. ] Cloth originally 
uſed to keep off dirt, now n to ſaddles as 
ornamental. 

HO USLIN G. a. [from bouſe ] Provided for 
entertainment at firſt entrance into a houſe ; 
houſewarming. ' 


HOVSEBREA'KER: fo [houſe and 852 HoVss. i: [from bon ſcaux, 8 Hong 


v; 


ITY 


— 


ow. ad; Thu, Saxon] | 


1. To what degree. __ 
2+ In what manner. L'Eftrang 


| 3+ For what reaſon; for what cauſe. Sat. i 


+ By what means. Bacon. 
N 11 is uſed in a ſenſe -marking proportion or 


by ſo — he be better. Hayward. Bent. 


a pondence; 4 how much a man is wiſer, 
4 
7. It is much uſed in exclamation; and when 


be talk'd, ye Gods, how he would talk. Lee. 
HOWBE 4 ad. [ boo be it, ] Nevertheleſs; 


HO'WBE. not tanding; yet 3 -how- 
ever. Not now in uſe. - Hooker. 
'HOWDY'E. ¶ contracted from bow do 95 In 
what ſtate is your health, « Pope. 
HOWE'VER. ad. L* and ever. 
1. ieee manner; in w de- 
OED 


7 HOWL. v. u. [ bugleny Dutch; ulule, Lat.] 
1. To cry as a wolf ör dog. "Shakeſ eare. 
2. To utter eries in diſtreſs. Shake 
3 · To ſpeak. with a belluine cry or tone. 

| 1 uſed anne 

HOW. /. [from the verb.] 

1. The cry of a wolf or dog. | . Swift, 

2. The'cry of a human being in horrour. 


HOWSO R. ad. botu and ſever * 
1. In what manner ſoever. — 
2. Although. ſpeare 
Jo HOX v. 4. [from hog, Saxon, 5 To ough; 
to ham ng» Knelles. 
-HOY. /. [bou, old French. ] A large boat ſome- 
times with one deck. _ Watts, 


HU'BBUB, /. A tumult; a riot, Clarendon. 

HU'CK ABACK., J. A of linen on which 
the figures are raiſed. 

HU'CKLEBACKED. 4. bocker, German, a 
hunch. ] Crooked in the ſhoulders. 

HU CKLEBONE. / . [from bucken, Dutch. ] 


The hipbone 
445 . [hoch, German, a ped- 


Hu CRATER. 
 HU'CKSTERER. ny, 
1. One who ſells goods 9 pally or in ſmall 


quantities. South. 


2. A trickiſh mean fellow. 
To HU CKSTER. v. u. [from the noun.] To 
deal in petty bargains. Swift. 
To HU'DDLE. v. 4. {probably ſrom hood. ] 
1. To dreſs vp cloſe ſo as not to be diſcovered; 
to mobble. 
2. To put on careleſcty i in a hurry, Swift. 
3. To cover up in hafte. | 
4+ To perform in a hurry, - 
5. To throw together in confuſion. = 
e HU'DDLE. v. . To come in a crowd or 


hurry . Milton. 
HUDDLE. Y Tfrom: the verb, ] Crowd; u. 


mult ; confuſion. 
n. - [hepe, Saron. ] 5 
olour ; dye. ; "Milton, 


HUM 


. Hole, French. A clamour; 
pl 1 . 


Arbuthnot. f 


HER. 1. Tbuer, French, to ery. ] One whoſe 
' bufineſs is to call out to others. | Carew. 

'HUFF. ſ. [from hove, or boven, ſwelled.] * 

1. Swell of ſudden anger or arrogance. Hudib. 
2. A wretch ſwelled with a falſe opinion. of 


+ his own value. . 
To HUFF. v. a. [from the noun, | 
1. To ſwell ; to puff. Crews 


2. To hector; to treat with infolence and r- 


"To HUFF. v n. To bluſter; to ori z to 
bounce. South. Oy. Roſcommon. 
9 ny 


1 . [from buf] A blu — * 


HUFFISH. a. ¶ from buf. ] 1 
ſolent; hectoring. 
* [from buſſſb.] With ar- 


t petu 
HUFFISHNESS. J. Petulance; arrogance 3 
noiſy bluſter. 
'To HUG. Vs d. [he zan, Saxon. ] 
1. To preſs loſe in an embrace L. 
2. To fondle to treat with tende 
Jo To hold faſt. Aae 
Hud. . [from the noun.] Cloſe embrace. 
HUGE. 4. | boogb, bigb, Dutch. 
1. Vaſt ;-immenſe. ... 
2+ Great even to deformity or rt,” 
HU'GELY. ad. [from bug. | 


1. Immenſely; enotmoully, „ 
2. Greatly; 8 much. . 
HU'GENESS. /. from huge. ] Enormous 


greatneſ 8. Shakeſj 
'HU'GGERMUGGER, /: þ [eo rrupted — 
from bug er morcker, or hug in the dark. 
Morcker in the Daniſh is darkneſs, whence 
' murky. ] Secrecy ; bye-place. Hudibrat. 
HU'GY. a [See Hucx. ] Vaſt; great; huge. 


Ws 
'HUKE. fe [huque, French. J A cloak, - Bacors 
"HULK. . | bulcke, Putch ; hulc, Saxon. 


1. The body of a ſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Any thing bulky and unwieldy. _ Shakeſp. 

* HULK. v. 4. To exenterate : as, to buſk a 
hare. Ain 


* HULL. . Aer gan, Gothick, to cover, ] 


I, The huſk or integument of any thing; 


the outer covering. 


2+ The body of a ſhip; the hulk. Gre. 


To HULL. v. . [from the noun. ] To float; 
to drive to and fro upon the water without ſails 


or rudder, Sidney. 
' HU'LLY. 2. [from bull. ] Siliquoſe; huſky. 
HU'LVER. /, Holly. Ar. 
' To HUM. v. a. [hommelen, Dutch. 
1. To make the noiſe of bees. Drydes. 
Me To make an inarticulate and buzzing 
ſound.. Shake} 


3» To pauſe in ſpeaking, and ſupply x $4 pla 
val with an audible emiffion of breath. 


4. To ſigg low. - . Glanville, Pepe. 
5. To applaud. Approbation was commonly 
expreſſed in publick aſſemblies by a hum, about 
a century ago, / 
HUM. 


HUM 


HUM. J. [from the verb.] 3 

1. The noiſe of bees or inſects. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. The noiſe of buſtling crowds. 
3. Any low dull noiſe. RI 


4. A pauſe with an inarticulate found. Dryd. ' 


5 8. In Hudibras it ſeems uſed for bam. 


- 6. An expreſſion of applauſe. © SpeFator. 
HUM. interj. A ſound implying doubt and de- 
© liberation. Shakeſpeare. 


HUMAN. 4. [humanus, Latin. ] | 
1. Haying the qualities of a man. Swift. 


2. Belonging to a man. r 
HUMANE. a. [bumaine, Fr.] Kind; civil; 


* ” 24 


© benevolent; good-natured: " Spratt. 


"HUMA'NELY. ad. [from humane. Kindly; 


| Milton. . 


H UM 


The act of wetting; moiſtening-. Browns 
HUMERAL. @. ¶ bumerus, Latin. ] Belonginz 
to the ſhoulder, 8 Sbarp. 
HUMICUBA'TION. . [bumi and cube, Lat. 
Lying on the ground. Bramhall. 
HU MID. 4. [ bumidus, Latin, ] Wet; molſt; 
Watry. | d 8 Newton. 
HUMIDITY. J. {from bumid.] Moifture, or 


* _ the power of wetting other bodies. It differs 


from fluidity, depending altogether on the con- 
gBruity of the component particles of any liquor 
to the pores or ſurfaces of ſuch particular bo- 
dies as it is capable of adhering to- Quincy. 
"HUMILIATION. /. I ach 4 
1. Deſcent from greatneſs; a& of humility. 


7 with good nature. 5 akeſpeart. : 2 Hooker. 
*AU'MANIST. /. [bumanifte, French.] A phi- 2. Mortification ; external impreflion of fin 
_ ©" lologer; a grammarian. MAY * and unworthineſs. Milton. 
HUMA'NITY. /. [ humanitas, Latin. ] ; 3- Abatement of pride. Swift. 
1. The nature of man. Sidney. "HUMILITY. J. [ humilite, French. ] 
2. Humankind ; the collective body of hu- 1. Freedom from pride; modeſty; not arro- 
mankind, | Glanville. © gance. | Hooker. 
3. Benevolence; tenderneſs. Locke. 2. Act of ſubmiſſion. Davies. 


4, Philology; grammatical. ſtudies. 
"To HU'MANIZE. Vs a. [ bumaniſer, nr 


To ſoften ; to make ſuſceptive of tenderneſs 


- or benevolence. Wetton. 


HU'MANKIND. ſ. [human and kind.] The , 


race of man. | Pope. 

HU'MANLY. ad. [ from buman.] i 
1. After the notions of men. 

2. Kindly ; with good nature. Pope. 

* HU'MBIRD. /. [from bum and . The 

humming bird. roton. 


HU'MBLE. a. {bumb{e, French; bemilis, Lat.] 


1. Not proud; modeſt ; not arrogant. Shak. 

2. Low; not high ; not great. Cowley, 
: To HU'MBLE. Vs Os» [from the adjective.] 

1. To make humble; to make ſubmiſſive. 


2. To cruſh; to break ; to ſubdue, Milton. 


3. To make to condeſcend. Locke. 
4§᷑. To bring down from an height, Hakewil/. 
; HU'MBLEBEE. ſ. [hum and bee. ] A buzzing 
wild bee. 5 
NUMBLEBEE. /. An herb. Ainſworth, 
HU'MBLEBEE Eater. ſ. A fly that eats the 
humblebee. 5 Ainſworth, 


HU*'MBLENESS. /. [from bumble.] Humility; * 
- abſence of pride. Bacon. Herber: 
HU MBLER. /. [from bumble.] One that 


humbles or ſubdues himſelf or others. 
HU'MBLEMOU'THED ., a. | bumble and mouth. ] 
Mild; meek. 


HU'MBLES. /. Entrails of A d. 


"HU'MBLESS. / [from bumble.} Humbleneſs ; * 


, Humility. Sos Serie . OA 
HU'MBLY. ad. [from deen . 2 
1. Without pride; with humility. Addiſon. 


2. Without beight ; without elevation. 
'HU'MDRUM. 4. {from bum, * Dull; 

droniſh; ſtupid. Hudibras. 
E HUME'CT. Us, a. [ hnmefto, Latin, ] 


To HUMECTATE. & To wet; to moiſten. 
HUMECTA'TION. f. {tun#ation, French. ] 


+ FS'bbeleſpeare. 
HU MBLE PLANT. ſ. A fpecies of ſenſitive 
plant. Mortimer. 


HUMMER. ſ. {from bum. ] An applauder. 
HU MORAL. 4. [from bumour.] Proceeding 
| from humour. i \ Harvey. 
HU'MORIST. f. [Aumoriſta, Italian. 
1. One who conduQts himſelf by his own fancy; 
one who gratifies his own. humour. 
2. One who has violent and peculiar paſſions. 

AS | £247 Bacon. 
HU'MOROUS. a. [from bumour. ] 

1. Full of groteſque or odd images. Addiſon. 
2. Capricious ; irregular, ' Dryden. 
3. Pleaſant ; jocular,  * 1 

'HU'MOROUSLY. a4. {from — 
1. Merrily; jocoſely. Calagy. Swift. 
2. With caprice ; with whim. : 
"'HU'MOROUSNESS. ſ. [from bumtorcus. ] 
Fickleneſs ; capricious levity. 
HU'MORSOME. a. { from humour, ] 
1. Peeviſh ; petulant. | 
2. Odd ; humorous. 


Peeviſhly ; petulantlys | 
HU"MOUR. /. [humor, Latin.] N 
1. Moiſture. | Ce apa > 
2. The different kinds of moiſture in man's 
body; phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy. 
r pact 3 Milton. 
3. General turn or temper of mind. Sidney. 
4. Preſent diſpoſition. Deden. 
5. Groteſque imagery; jocularity; merri- 


ment. « 
6. Diſeaſed or morbid diſpoſition. Temple. 
7. Petulance ; peeviſhneſs. ** South. 


8. A trick; a practice. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Caprice; Whim; * 
| | "£1 "= Bacone 
7 HU'MOUR, wv. a. [from the houn:] | 
1. To gratify; to ſooth by compliance, Sb. 
2. poet to comply with, - : 7 7 
HUMP. /. [corrupted perhaps from bump. 

crooked E Fr 5 222 


HU MFP BACK. /. [bump and back. ] Crooked 
. 10 Tatler. 
-  HUMP- 


| back; bigh ſho 


* 
. 


2. - F Swift. 
 HU*'MORSOMELY, ad. [from Bumior ome.] 


th oe 


hd ng Wed UGr4 buy 
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 HU'NGERBITTEN. 


| HUN 


-HUMPBA'CKED. 2. Having a crooked back. 


Jo HUNCH. v. a. [huſch, German.] 


1. To ſtrike or punch with the fiſts. Arbuth. 
2. | Hocker, a crooked back, German.] To 
: crook ck. Dryden. 
.HUNCHBA'CKED., @. [hunch and back.] 
Having a crooked back. | Arbuthnot. 
HU'NDRED.. «. [hund, hundne d, Saxon. ] 
The number conſiſting of ten multiplied by 

ten. 4 Shakeſpeare. 


 HU'NDRED. /. 


1. A company or body conſiſting of an hun- 
dred. Arbuthn:t. 
2. [ Hundredum, low Latin.] A canton or di- 
viſion of a country, perhaps once containing 
13 manors. 0 Bacon. 
DRED TH. 2. dne onxe ogopa, 

Saxon. ] The ordinal of an hundred. 
HUNG. The preterite and part. paſſe * bang. 
en. 


Hu N GER. /. hungen, Saxon - J 
1. Deſire of food; the pain felt from faſting. 


| | Arbutinot. 
2. Any violent defire, Decay of Picty. 
To HU'NGER, v. . {from the noun. | - 


1. To feel the pain of hunger. Copley, 


2. To deſire with great eagerneſs. Milton, 


HU'NGERBIT. 24. [hunger and bit.] 
Pained or weakened 
with hunger. Milton. 
in want of nouriſhment. akeſpeare. 
HU'NGERLY. ad. With keen appetite. Shak. 
HU'NGERSTARVED. a. [| bunger and ftarv- 
ed.] Starved with hunger; pinched by want 
HU"NGERED. as [from bunger.] Pinched by 
Want of food. Bacon. 
HU'NGRILY. ad. [from bungry.] With keen 
appetite. | Dryden. 
HUNGRY. a. [from hunger. 
1. Feeling pain for want of food. Locke. 
2. Not fat; not fruitful; mot prolifick ; more 
diſpoſed to draw than to impart ; uſed of lands 
or perſons. ” Mortimer. 
HUNKS. ſ. [hunftur, ſordid, Iſlandick.] A 
covetous ſordid wretch ; a miſer. Addiſon. 
To HUNT. v. a. [huntian, Saxon, ] 


1. To chaſe wild animals. Audiſen. 
2. To purſue; to follow cloſe. Harwey. 


3+ To ſearch for. Spenſer. 
4+ To direct or manage hounds in the chaſe, 


| Addiſon. 
To HUNT. VU, N. ; 
1. To follow the chaſe. . Shakeſpeare. 


2+. To purſue or ſearch. Locle. 
HUN T. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A pack of hounds. Dryden. 

2. A chaſe. Slateſpeare. 

3. Purſuit. Shakeſpeare. 


HUNTER. /. [from bunt.] 
1. One who chaſes animals for paſtime, 

2. A dog that ſcents game or beaſts of prey. 

HU'NTINGHORN. /. . and bern. ] A 
bugle ; a horn uſed to 


the hounds» 


"*, tHat follows the chaſe. Broome. 


HURDS. /. The refuſe of hemp or flax. 


HURL. J. {from the verb.] Tumult; riot; 


a Carew. 
HU'RLWIND. f. [hurl and wind.] A whirl- 


HUR 
HU'NTRESS. /. [from bunter-] A woman 


HUNTSMAN. /. ¶ bunt and man.] 
1. One who delights in the chate. Waller. 
2. The ſervant whoſe buſineſs is to manage 
the chaſe. V Efrange. 
HU NTSMANSHI. /. ¶ from 2 
qualifications of a hunter. Donne. 
HU'RDLE. /. Ihyn del, Saxon.] A texture of 
ſticks woven together ; a crate. Dryden. 


To HURL. v». a. [ from bourlt, to throw down, 
Iſlandick.] 

1. To throw with violence; to drive impetu- 

ouſly. 3 Ben Jonſoa. 

2. To utter with vehemence. [hurler, Fr. 

to make an howling or hideous noiſe. ] 

a Spenſer . 

3. To play at a kind of game. Carew. 


commotion. | Kndles. 
HU'RLBAT. /. {| bur! and Sat.] Whirlbat. 


HU'RLER. /. {from hurl.) One that plays at 


hurling. 

wind ; a violeat guſt, Sandys. 
HU'RLY. . Tumult; commotion; 
HU'RLYBURLY. | buſtle. Shakeſpeare. 
HURRICANE. 7 [ buracan, Spaniſh.] A 
HURRICA'NO. violent ſtorm, ſuch as is 


often experienced in the eaſtern hemiſphere. 


Audi ſon. 


To HU RRV. v. a. [henzian, to plunder, 


Saxon. ] To haſten ; to put into precipitation 


and confuſion. . P opts 
ToHU'RRY. v. #. To move on with precipita- 
tion. Dryden. 
HU RRV. /. I from the verb.] Tumult; preci- 
itation; commotion. Addiſin. 

of trees. Ainſworth. 


To HURT. VU, d. preter. I Burt; part. paſſ. 1 j 
have burt. hynx, wounded,- Saxon. ] 
1. To miſchief; to harm, Milton. 
2. To wound; to pain by ſome bodily harm. 


Walton. 
HURT. /. [from the verb.] 
1, Haim; miſchief. - Bakers 
2. Wound or bruiſe. Hayward. . 
HU'RTER, /. [from burt.] One that does 


barm. 


HURTFUL, 8. {bart and fall.] Miſchievous; 


pernicious. Dryden. - 


HU'RTFULLY. ad. ¶ from hurtful. ] Miſchiev- 
ouſly ; pernicioully. 
HU'RTFULNESS. /. [from burtful.] Miſ- 
chievouſneſs ; perniciouſneſs. g 
To HU'RTLE. . n. [heurter, French. ] To 
ſkirmiſh; to run againit any thing; to joltle. 
Sbateſpeare. 
7 HU RTLE. v. a. To move with * or 
impetuoſity. enſer. 
Bilberry; whottleberty. | 
HU'RPLESS. 3. {from Burt. a 
20 I. Inno- 


* 


i 


HUT. 


1. Innocent; harmleſs; innoxious; doing 
n har, Spenſer. 
2. Receiving no hurt. : ü 
n 


harm. ey » 
HU'R TLESSNESS. ſ. [from burtleſt.] Free- 
dom from any pernicious quality. 
HU'SBAND. /. ¶beſiband, maſter, Daniſh. ] 
1. The correlative to wife; a man married 
to a woman. | Loc be. 
2. The male of animals. Dryden. 
3. An economiſt; a man that knows and 
practiſes the methods of frugality and profit. 
4. A tiller of the ground; a farmer. 
To HU'SBAND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſupply with an huſband. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To manage with frugality. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To till; to cultivate the ground with pro- 
i r management. . Bacon, 
'HU'SBANDLESS. a. [from buſband.] With- 
out an huſband. . Shakeſpeare. 
HU'SBANDLY. as [from bu ſband.] Frugal ; 
# thrifty. 6 94 Tuſſer. 
HU'SBANDMAN. /. 
* who works in tillage. 
HU'SBANDRY. q. [from ry ctr, - 
1. Tillage ; manner of cultivating land. 


roome 


2. Thrift; frugality; parſimony. Swift. 
3. Care of domeſtick affairs. Shakeſpeare. 


HUSH. int:rj. [Without etymology. ] Silence 


be still! no noiſe! ' Shakeſpeare. 
HUSH. a. [from the interjection. ] Still; ſilent; 
quiet. 1 | © Shakeſpeare. 


7 HUSH. v. n. [from the interjection.] To 
be ſtill; to be filent. 


3 ap Co : Otwway. 
To HUSH up. v. a. To ſuppreſs in filence ; to 
forbid to be mentioned. pe. 
HU'SHMONEY. /. [buf and money.] A bribe 
to hinder information. Swift, 


 HUSK. .. [Þuldſch, Dutch.] The outmoſt in- 


tegument of fruits. Bacon. 
To HUSK. v. a. from the noun. ] To ſtrip off 
the outward integument. 
HVU'SKED. a. [from buf. ] Bearing an huſk ; 
covered with an huſk. 


3 HU'SK Y. 4. [ from kuſk.] Abounding in huſks., 


Philips. 


HU'SSY. ſ. [corrupted from houſewife.] A 
ſorry or bad woman. Southern. 
HU'STINGS. /. [hurtinx, Saxon. ] A council; 
© a court held. | 
To HU'STLE. v. 4. [perbaps corrupted from 
burtle.] To ſhake together. ; 
'HU'SWIFE. /. {corrupted from ws. op awd, 
1. A bad manager; a ſorry woman. Sbaleſp. 
"A 2. An economiſt ; a thrifty woman. Shak. 


To HU'SWIFE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
manage with economy and frugality. Dryden. 


HU'SWIFERY. ſ. [from bufevife.] . 


1, Management good or bad. 
2. Management of rural bufineſs committed 
to women. Tuſſer. 


HUT. ,. [huxxe, Saxon; bute; French. ] A poor 


cottage, Swift ts Thomſon, 


- Spenſer. ? 
To HUSH. v. a. To till; to filence; to quiet; 


Tufſer. 


HYD 
HUTCH. /. Ihyœcca, Saxon; buche, French.] 


A corn cheſt. Mortimer. 
To HUZ Z. v. u. To buzz ; to murmur. 


HU ZZ A,. interj. A ſhout; a cry,of acclania- 
tion. L' Eftrange. 
To HUZZ A". v. n. [from the interjeQion. ] To 


utter acclamation. 25 King. 
To HUZZA'. v. 4. To receive or attend with 

acclamation. - Auadiſen. 
HY'ACINTH. f. [CA. ! 

1. A flower. 

2+ The byacinth is the ſame with the lapis 

dyncurius. It is a leſs ſhewy gem than any of 

the other red ones, but not without its beauty, 

though not gaudy, It is ſeldom ſmaller than 

a ſeed of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. Hill. 


HYACINTHINE. as [vaxbIv0;.] Made of 


hyacinths. 
HV AD ES. a va Jig. A wa conſtella- 
HV ADS. 2 1 wg D 
HY'ALINE, as To dxusg· ] Glaſſy 


ry . 
z cryſtal. 
line. 


ilton. 


-HY'BRIDOUS, 4. Co gSęie; bybrida, Latin. ] 
[ huſband and _ One 


Begotten between animals of different ſpecies. 


| Ray. 
HYDA'TIDES. /. — 5g. ] Little want. 
parent bladders of water in any part: moſt 
common in dropſical perſons. Quincy. 
HYDRA. ſ. A monſter with many heads ſlain 
by Hercules. ä Dryden. 
HY DRAGOGUES. /. [wg and d; bydra- 
gogue, eee, Such medicines as occaſion 
the diſcharge of watery humours, which is ge- 
nerally the caſe of the ſtronger catharticks. 


5 | WINCY» 
HYDRAULIGE. 4 a. [from 3 
HYDRAULICK. Relating to the con- 


veyance of water through pipes. Derham. 
HYDRAU'TLICKS. /. [de, water, and dude, 
a pipe.] The ſcience of conveying water 
through pipes or conduits, 
HYDROCELE. /. [vdpoanai 3 bydrocele, Fr.] 
A watery rupture. 
HYDROCE'PHALUS, .. [dd and xnpan.] 
5 —— in the head. 0 Afrbutbnot. 
O'GRAPHER. /. and yeaqw. 
One who draws maps 1 4K. a” 2 
HYDRO'GR APHY. /. Id de and 8 
5 "agg of the watery part of the terraqueous 
globe. 
HY DROMAN CV. /. [Up and Nala. ] Pre- 
diction by water. liffe. 
HY DROMEL. /. ICW and Ni.] Honey and 
water. Arbuthnot. 
HYDRO'METER. f. [wp and te.] An 
inſtrument to meature the extent of water. 
HYDRO'METRY, Y. [wg and A.] The 
act of meaſuring the extent of water. 
HYDROPHO'BIA. ſ. [uSopefia.] Dread of 
water. 


. wincys 
HYDROPICAL. 2 a: [v3zomnd;. ] Dropſical; 
HYDRO! PICK. diſeaſed with extrava- 


ſated water, Arbuthnot. 


HYDROSTA'TICAL, @. [Twp and gavix'.] 
Relating to hydroſtaticks ; taught by bydro- 
ſtaticks. Bentley. 

HYDRO- 


HYP 


HYDROSTA'TICALLY. ad. ¶ from hydrofta- 
tical.] According to hydroſtaticks. Bentley. 
HYDROSTA'TICKS, /. [ode and palms; 
. E French. The ſcience of weigh- 
ing fluids, or, weighing bodies in fluids, _ 
HYDRO'TICK. /. [v3zp. Purger of water or 
phlegm. Arbuthnot. 
HY'EN. [4 fo [byene, French; byæna, Lat.] 
HY'ENA. An animal like a wolf. 
HYGRO'METER. ſ. [dee and Ai,. An 
inſtrument to meaſure the degrees of moiſture, 
Arbuthmit.. 
HY'GROSCOPE. /. [vyg3; and oxoniw,] An 
inſtrument to ſhew the moiſture and dryneſg 
of the air, and to meaſure and eſtimate the 
quantity of either, uIncys 
HYM./. A ſpecies of doge 5 Sbakeſpearce. 
HY'M N. .. [v .] 
r. The god = marriage. 
2. The virginal membrane. 
HYMENE AL. ? ſ. [d.] A marriage 
HYMENE'AN. ſong. Pope. 
HYMENE'AL. | 4. Pertaining to marriage. 
HYMENE'AN. Pape. 
HYMN. /. [Hymne, Fr. de. .] An eacomial- 
ſtick ſong, or ſong of adoration to ſome ſu- 
periour being. Spenſer. 


To HYMN, v. 4. LU] To praiſe in ſong; 


to worſhip with hymns. 
To HYMN, v. ». To ſing ſongs of adoration. 
: f Milton. 
HY'MNICK. 2. Lb] Relating to hymns. 
To HYP. v. a. [from hypochonariack.] To 
make melancholy ; to diſpirit. Spectator. 
HV PALLAGE. ſ. [du.] A figure by 
which words change their cates with each 
other, 
HY'PER. ſ. A hypercritick. Prior, 
HYPE'RBOLA. /. [d ię and ga. ] A ſec- 
tion of a cone made by a plane, fo that the 
axis of the ſection inclines to the oppoſite leg 
of the cone, which in the parabola is parallel 
to it, and in the ellipſis interſects it. Harris. 
HVPERBOLE. 1 dB A figure in 
rhetorick by which any thing is increaſed or 


decreaſed beyond the exact truth. He aut ſo. 


gaunt, the caſe of a flageilet was a manſion for 
bim. Shakeſpeare. | 
HYPERBO'LICAL. 7. 4 
HYPERBO'LICK. : & [from dyperdele. 
1. Belonging to the hyperbola. Grew. 
2. [From hyperbale.] Exaggerating or exte- 
nuating beyond fact. 1 l 
HYPERBO'LICALLY. ad. [from byperbeli- 
cal. | 
1. fa form of an hyperbole. _ 
2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 
HYPERBO'LIFORM. 4. [Eyperbela and for- 
ma, Latin,] Having the form, or nearly the 
form of the hyperbola. 
HYPERBO'REAN. a. [byperborzus, Latin. ] 
Northern. | 
HYPERCRITICK. /. [ip and ape · ] A 


' eritick exact or copious beyond uſe or reaſon. 


Dryden. 


HYS 


HYPERCRI'TICAL., 2. [from bypercritick. 
Critical beyond uſe, [ wo] 
HYPE'RMETER. / [dig and Ai] Any: 
thing greater than the ſtandard requires. Add. 
HYPERSARCO'SIS. f. [vumyonganyie] The 
growth of fungous or proud fleſh. Wiſeman. 
HY'PHEN. /. [d.] A note of conjunction; 


as, wvir-tue, ever-livin * 


, HYPNO'TICK. J. Id ] Any medicine thay 


induces ſleep.” 

HYPOCHO'NDRES. /. [uwoyi+txow.] The 
two regions lying on each fide the cartilago en - 
formis, and thoſe of the ribs, and the tip of 
the breaſt, which have in one the liver, and 


in the other the ſpleen. Quincy. 
— — a. [from bypo- 
HYPOCHONDRFACK. chondres. ] 

1. Melancholy; diſordered in the imagina- 

tion, Decay of Piety. 

2. Producing melancholy. Bacon. 


HY'POCIST. { Do rsxigie :] An inſpiſſated 
juice in large flat maſſes, hard and heavy, of a 
fine ſhining black colour when broken. An 

Ne aſtringent medicine. Hul. 
YPO'CRISY. .. [ bypocrifie, Fr. ùrürgieig. 
Diſſimulation 0 [pes 15 the e 7 
ligious character. Dryden. Swift. 

HY'POCRITE. ſ. [5woxpilng.] A diſſembler 
in morality or religion. Philips. 

HYPOCRITTICAL. X 2. [ons bypecrite.] 

HYPOCRITTICK.. Diſſembling; infin- 
cere; appearing differently from the reality. - 

HYPOCRITICALLY. ad. [from bypocriti- 
ca/.] With diſſimulation; without fincerity. 

Government of the Tongue, 

HYPOGA'STRICK. As [vwo and yagnp J 
Seated in the lower part of the belly. Viſeman. 

HYPOGE'UM. /. Idee and .] A name 
which the ancient architects gave to cellars and 
vaults. Harris. 

HYPO'STASIS. ſ. [uw:garige] , | 
1. Diftin& ſubſtance. ; 
2. Perſonality. A term uſed in the doQrine. 
of the Holy Trinity. Hammond. 

HYPOSTA'TICAL. a. [ bypoftatique, Fr. from 


bypeſtaſis.] 
1. Conſtitutive ; conſtituent as a diſtin in- 
gredient. Boyle. 


2. Perſonal ; diſtinctly perſonal. | 
HYPOTENU'SE. f. [umdireca.] The line 
that ſubtends the right angle of a right-angled 

triangle; the ſubtenſe. Locke. 
HYPOTHE'SIS. /. [uwi9e7;;.] A ſuppoſition; 

a ſyſtem formed upon ſome principles not 

proved. ; South, 
HYPOTHE'TICAL. 2 @. | bypothetigue, Fr. 
HYPOTHE'TICK. from ypathefi 1 In- 
" cluding ſuppoſition ; conditional. 4. 
HYPOTHE'FICALLY. ad. | from hypotbeti- 

cal. ] Upon ſuppoſition z conditionally, -  » 

HYRST. / 4 
HURST. > From the Sax. hy nrx, a wood. Gibf. 

HERST. : 
HY'SSOP. f. [hy/pus, Latin.] A plant. It 
hath been a great diſpute whether the hyſſop 
382 = commonly 


ee - ays 


3 


commoniy known is the fame which is men- Sons of the'womb, * 


* « * 4 * 
PI. 


Harvey. 

ret. — A 55 Milton. 2. 8 from be in the Ow . A 
YST HYSTE'RICK'S. J. pins. J Fits of women, 
HYSTERICK. | 4. lines 5 been — in the 


| . 
1. b : 


- 
- d 5 l # 


. conſonant. I vowel has a long ſound as fine, JACK Puddis wh ; [Jack and ns 
* thine, which is uſually marked by an e final; a merry A 


e a diphcbong af the ſame ſound with the AcKALE NT. . A ſimple ſheepiſh 


a them long, as fail, neigh. The found ſuppoſed to ftart prey for the lion. 
ol i before another i, and at the end of a word, JA'CKANAPES. 1.5 [Jack and ape. ] 
is always expreſſed by * I conſonant has in- 1. Monkey; an ape. 


L the ſame f: 


talk idly ; to chatter. wiſh. - -lerian; an herb. 
JA'BBERER. . [from jabber.] One who JA'COB'; Staff. fe 

inarticulately or unlutelligibly. Hudibras. 1. A pilgrim's ſtaff. 
JA'CENT, a. { jacens, Lum Lying at length. 2. Staff concealing a dagger. 


. + [for byacinth, as We for OBINE. . 4 pigeon with a high 


ACTITA'TION. J. Liacito, Latin. ] 
2. A gem of a deep reddiſh yellow, approach. 2. Act of boaſti 
Woodward, at of throwing miſſive weapons. 


4. To ride; to rule with Ae 
Bacen. JADISH. a. [from jade. 


2 a n - Ainſ, To JAGG. v. a. [gagawy flits 1 
| fellow. covelang, o cut into i + Leap, td 5 into teeth 
JACK. Bows 


te ere a armour | thoſe of a ſaw. . 


* 


loft i, or double e, ee thus Feld, yield, are $ha bahkeſpear 
5 ſpolcen N yeeld. Subjoined toaore it JACKAT. he [checht,* Fr.] A N us: 
makes 


MWotton. 1 A croſs ſtaff; a kind of aſtrolabe. 


7. A ſmall bowl thrown out for a mark tothe 3. To employ in vile offices. + Shake 


Jac „ Jac. 1 5 


181 in Engliſh conſidered: both a+ a vowel and JACK | the Hedge. ſ. An kees, Myntinie. 


Aan; 


vardian. 


or a ſhort ſound as fin, thin. Prefixed to e it JACK with a Lantern . An jgis Fatuns. 


1 


Is T is more than once, in Shakeſpeare, written . 2+ To beat one's nene 


that of g in giant, 2. A coxcomb; an impertinent. „ 
JACEDA'W, 7. A cock-daw z A bird taught to 


I. 7 e. it — ic Saxon. ] J, imitate the human voice. Watts. 
gen. me; plural ( ] of JACKET. . Lacguet, E rench. ] | 
1. The pronoun 2 27 the brft perſon, myſelf. 1. A ſhort coat; a-cloſe waiſtcoat, Spenſer. 


L'Eftrange. 


tuft, 


ing to a flame colour, Or the * amber. JAcULATION. T Liaculatio, Latin. The 


2 


5 1,» Arbuthnot, 1. Vitious; bad, as an 5 1 
1, A ſupport to ſaw wood on. Ainſworth, 2. Unchaſte ; incontinent. LE 


— 51 


Watts. 


JAGG, 


* 


To 8 v. N. [gabberen, —_ To JA. COzB'; Ladde er. 7 The cg Greek Var | 


PI on”; * with hyacinth. . I. Tofling motion; reſtleſſneſs. 1 Harvey. 


Ack. f. [Jaguar French. JADE. /. 
. Fs Nude of n. \ Shakeſpeare," i. A hos of es itz a hired horſe; . a. 
285 The name of inſtruments which ſupply the worthleſs nag. | 
ce of a boy, as an inſtrument to pull off 2. A ſorry, woman. * 5 
- Watts JADE. 1 A ſpecies of the jaſper. 

ol 2 "An engine which turns the ſpit. "Wilkins, To * v. 4. [from the noun. , 
young pike, Mortimer. 5 tire; to 8; to diſpirit 3 to weary, ; 

7 bare F rench.] A coat of mail. Hay w. ; Shakeſpeare. 

. K cup 8 70 waxed leather. + Dryden, 2+ To overbear ; to craſh 3 to degrade, Shak. 


| bowlers. bak A 
8. A part of ge ENT To JADE. v. ». To loſe-ſpiri £3 10 ink. Ja. 


y 4 


PAR. 


JA. /. [from the verb. "A protuberance or 
1485 — 1 — 1 Nay. 
JA'GGY. 4. [from jorge]. Varren 3 denticu- 
lated. Audiſon. 
JA'GGEDNESS. [. [from joxgd. The ow 
of being dentioulated ; unevenneſs. 
ALL. ſ. | geole, French. ] A ol ; 4 pri 
A'ILBIRD. 3 {jail and re] gue 9 has 
been in 


. 2 [from jeu} The kar of 6 7 


Arts 75 A houſe of office. Keef of 
7 5 1. 95 275 French; jalap ium, low 
- Latin.] A firm and ſolid root, of a faintiſh 
ſmall, and of an -acrig and ntuſeous tafte. - It 
| had its name jala * or jalapa, from Kalapa,, 
a town in New n. It is an excellent pur - 
gative where ſerous humours are to be evacua- 
ted. Null. 
JAM, J. A conſerve of fruit boiled with ſogar 
IB. £7 janbs, French] Any f 
rench. ny upporter 
j either fide, as the poſts of a door, 8 


1A*'MBICK. hon [iambicus, Latin. ] Fw, — 


8 be ws ot: long: io OY. 


To: ANGLE. + Vs . Liege, French. T To 
te z to quarrel 3 to bicker in words. 
To' ANGLE. v. wo To make to ſoup 2 


a le. 0 
ANGLER. [from e.] A 
J $a £ n fangh ] ranging 
JANIZARY. þ 7 Turkiſh word.) E of 
the guards of the Turkiſh king. 
ANNOCK. /. Oat bread. 
ANTY. a. Wd, French. ] Showy 3 flutter- 


ing. 
JA'NUARY, /. [ Fanvarins, Bas. The fk 

rn Af) Wo n acha'n, 

APAYN,. ſ.: from in Aa.] Wor var 
J niſhed and pow mores and colours. 

To JAPA'N. . a. from the d gol 

1 To varniſh, to embellifh wi 

raiſed figures. 

2. To black ſhoes. A low phraſe; | 25. 
| JAPAN ay 5 J. [from japan.] | 
1, One ſkilled in Jar Werk. 1 * 

2. A ſhoeblacker. FI N 5 Pope. 
To: JAR. Vs Ho» * 

35 Anke together with a kind of ſhort 


2. To ftrike or found untuneably. Roſcommon, 
K claih z to interfere ; do a 9 


Dryden. 


4+ To uarrel z to Os” Spenſer. 
1. A kind of rating betone. Hold. - 
A ſtate in which a door ned 
ike the poſt. 


Bug [Giarro, Italian. as . veſſel. 
FARDES. |. ¶ French. ] bard calous tumours. 


in horſes, a little below the bending of the ham 
on the outſide. 15 


A'RGON. ,F Unintelligi 
ac Der # 4 


'  Farrier's Diss. 


9 1 A fpecies of peur. 
ASHAWEK. /. ng hawk, far, 
A'SMINE. fc 1575 Þ Prench. ] A 
A'SMINE Perfias. ſ. A plant. 
JA had! 


A'SPER. g. [js hs iaſpis, Latin 
ſtone of à beau Ac oh green G ſometimes 


clouded with white. Hul. 
IATROLIPTICK. 4. [iatroleprigue, French 3 
i which Cures by: an- 


Lale and dab IN 


ointing. 


Ne or jake Ys a. ro bemirez to f N 


over with 


D — from the verb 1 A r 


JA'VELIN. h [ javeline, French. ] A ſprar 
half pike, which-anciently was uſed 8 ther by. 
" Foot or horſe, 


21 Acmias f Ala Jaunifſe, jana yeltow, 1 
obſtrutions of tbe li 
Ach Song peek gall being*duly feparat 
| yon, from en 9519 "Ou them. 
loo : 1 


with the — * 


To #5: „ . *. unter, r. J Th 5 4 
chere; to buſtle About, It ie nd. 
. 3 levity. + * = 
UN rom the Ramble ; "flight 
pins. ts 3p + 
m 7aun Airin 
rar 7 11 Jaunty. 18 a 
JAW. .. Ae: French. 
7. The bone of the mouth in which the fect. 
ute fixed Walton. 4 
2. The mouth. | We Ts A uw 
AY. , A bird. 


A'ZEL., A precio a fewer 
ir ori Way 


"_— 4 ue Sa pe, Dutch.] 
W or they Faust made Wi of cats. TR, 
=. W ſugar. { | ob * 
Fo break the. Ics. To make the eee 
8 to any attempt. -Peachbam. Hudibras. 
To ICE. vl ad. [from the noun. ] c 
1. To cover with ige; to turn to ice. 3 
l we 17 7 ſugar. %n 
5 ce and bone. A 
which ice 4 05 — t A 
ICHNE'UMON. Fru J 4 A tall win 
chat breaks 2 9885 of the crocodi 
ICHNEUMONFLY”. f A ſort of fly. | Dub 
HNO 1 /: LN and 11e, -4 


| groundp 
COR. I Lix-g.] A thin watery Wee | 
FOHORODS. ». [from be-, J Se 997 


ö dg JCHTAYOLOGY-/ . U [ 15 wb ET: | 


trine of the nature of 


ICHTHYO'PHAGY. . I- 
Diet of fh. + I's and; e 


FCICLE. /. {from ie, ] A hoot of ice banging 
down, Wedegard. 
rk, ”_ 197} The aeg 

V'CON, 


151 


ICON. J. Lias. ] A picture or 3 
onoctasr. U. ee py 


of images. 

ICONO'LOGY. / [ iconologie, French; uu 
and Aiyw.] The doctrine of picture or . 
ſentation. 

ICTERIC AL. a. [i#erus, Latin, | 
. Afflied with the jaundice. | F _ 

\ 2+ Good againſt the jaundice. 

. from ice. ] 

| of ice; covered with ice; cold ; froſ- 


a * Pope. 

2» Cold; free from paſſion. Sbaleſp care. 

F rigid 3 backward, | Steger. 
TD. „Contracted for 7 would. 


IDEAL, 4. [from idea.] Mental; ood 
IDEALLY. ad. [from idel.] lntcl@taly 


mentally. Brown. 
IDENTICAL. 2. 74 l 
DEN TICK. 


thing . 

IDENTITY. / þ [denies ſchool Lat} — 
neſs ; not dive 

IDES. J. [idur, Lan? A term anciently uſed 
among the Romans. It is the 13th day of 
esch month, except in the months of March, 
May, July and ORober, in which it is the 
125 day, becauſe in theſe four months it was 
fix days before the nones, and in others four 


days. 

IDIO'CRACY. J. LN and xgaoy+] Peculi- 
arity of conſtitution. 

IDIOCRA'TICAL. a. [from idiocracy. ] Pecu- 
liar in conſtitution, 

TDIOCY. /. 2 Wanting underſtanding. 

TDIOM. / n A mode of {peaking pe- 
culiar to a language or dialect. den. 

IDIOMA”TICAL. 7 -a. [from idiom. ] _— 

IDIOMA'TICK. \ liar to a tongue; phraſe- 
ological. Spectator. 

IMDIO'PATHY. / a- and wabog, 74 A pri- 
mary diſeaſe chat neither depends on nor pro- 
ceeds from another. Quincy. 

Dios v NCRAS v. 4. Mog, ou, and xa 046 ] 


2 ww temper or iſpoſition not common. 
1 87 1 foalz — 


. 
1510 Fs H. % Tue, !! 
1. Peculiarity of expreſſion. Hale. 
2. Folly; 4 e of mind, 
TDLE. 2. 1, Saxon. ] - 1 
1. Lazy ; averſe from Bull. 
2. Not buſy; ; at leiſure. na 
3. VnaQtive not employed. Addiſon. 


4. VUſcleſs; vain, ineffectul. Dryden, 
8. Worchle ; barren; not productive of 


Sbale 1 

F. Tutiag; of no importance. 
To IDLE. . 3. To loſe time in lazineſs and 
inactivity. Prior. 


- ILEHEADED, 4. * and bead. Fooliſh 
Jo! U 1 . 


7 E G 
rolxxxss. /. [from idle. oa 


1. Lazineſs ; ſloth z dee; averſion 
from 1 R 1 $ unt hb. 

2. ence of employment. | idney. 

3. Sung of buſineſs. — 


4. Unimportance; lightneſs. - 
5 Inefficacy ; uſeleſſneſs. 

6. Barrenneſs; worthlefineſs. | 
7. Unreaſonableneſs ; want of j judgment. 


N J. from iale.] A — z Ng. 


10LV. ad. {from idle.] 


1. Lazily; without — b Sete. 
2. Fooliſhly 3 in a trifling manner. Prior. 


3. Careleſly ; without attention. Prior. 


4. Ineffectually; vainly. Hooker. 


IDOL. J. Tie; dun, Latin.] 


I. An image worſhipped as God, Mac. 


2. A counterfeit, . Zech. 
. 3+ An image. | + | Dryden. 
4+ A repreſentation. - Spenſer» 


$+. One loved or honoured to 3 . 
IDO'LATER. /. [idolatra, Latin. ] One who 
pays divine honours to i ; one who wor- 
for God that which is not God. Bent 
20 1 IDO'LATRIZE. v. . [from idolater. ] 
worſhip idols. worth. 
IDO'LATROUS. 4. [from idolater.] 


to idolatry ; compriſi ng idolatry. harem 


IDOLATROUSLY. ad. [from e! In 
an idolatrous manner. Hocker. 
IDO'LATRY. J. [idolatria, Lat.] The worſhip 
of images. South, 
IDOLIST. ſ. [from idol.] A worſhipper of 
ima ges. ; Milton. 


To IDOLIZE.. V. 4. [from idol.] To love or 
Denbam. 


reverence to adoration. , 


 IDO'NEOUS. 2. [ idoneus, Latin. ] Fit; proper 


convenient. 8 Boyl, e. 

I'DYL. J. LA .] A ſmall ſhort ns. 

I. E. for id 25 ar that i 15. 

1. Suſpicious in love. ; Dryden. 
3+ Emulous; full of competition. Dryden, 
3. Zealouſly cautious againſt diſhonour.* 


4+ Suſpiciouſly Vigilant. Clarendan. 
ö. Suſpiciouſly careful. Swift, 
Suſpiciouſly fearful. | Swift, 


ly; emulouſly. | 


Y- 
JEALOUSNESS. V [from 2 = 
of being; jealous. Charles. 


; JEALOUSY. hk [Jaloufe Jalouſie, French. ] 
ove. : 


1. Suſpicion in D 
2». Suſpicious fear. 12 Clarendon. 
3. Suſpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry... ' 
— ack, 6. To ſcoff; to flout; to make 
Herbert. Taylor. 
i v. 4. To treat with. ſcoffa. Hertel. 
R. J. [from the verb.] Scoff; taunt; bit- 
jeſt; flout. K 3 Sw wift. 
TY. [from jer. ] A ſcoffer; a ſcorner; 

a mocker. 

1 — tha ad. [from Jjeering. ] 9 


Der bam. 


ECCET. Ten famed: 
10 


NE. 


r r 


o Ty og "Ot, 


JET 


JEJU'NE. @: L, Latin. 


i. Wanton; empty; vacant. Bacon. 
2. Hungry; not ſaturated. Brown, 
Dry; unaffeQing, ' Boyle. 


JEJUNENESS. /. [from jejune. ] | 
1. Penuty ; poverty. Bacon. 
2. Dryneſs; want of matter that can engage 
the attention. 5 | 
JE'LLIED. 3. Glutinous ; brought to a ſtate of 
viſcoſity. - Cleaveland. 
JELLY. ſ. [gelatinum, Latin.] See GIT. 
1. Any thing brought to a ſtate of glutinouſ. 
neſs and viſcoſity. | Shakeſpeare. 
- 2+ Sweetmeat made by boiling ſugar. Pope. 
JE'NNETING. /. [corrupted from Juneting. ] 


A ſpecies of apple ſoon ripe. Mortimer. 
JE'NNET. |. f'See GznxET-] A Spaniſh 
, horſe. : Prior. 
To JE'OPARD. v. 4. To hazard; to put in 


Maccabees. 


danger. HS, 
JE'OPARDOUS. 2. [from jeopardy. ] Hazard- 


ous; dangerous, 


JEOPARDY. , [ jeu fed, Fr.] Hazard ; 


danger; peri Bacos. 


. a 
To JERK. v. 4. [zeneccan, neal] To 
; tolaſh, 


ſtrike with a quick ſmart blow 


To JERK. v. n. To ftrike up. Dryden. 
JE K. . from the verb.] ' 
1. A ſmart quick laſh. Dryden. 


2. A ſudden ſpring ; a quick jolt that 


or ſtartles. Ben Jonſon. 
JERKEN. J. [cyprelkin, Saxon. ] A jacket; 
a ſhort coat. South, 


'RKIN. ſ. A kind of hawk. =Ainſeoorth. 
E'RSEY. J. [from the iſland of Jerſey, where 
much yarn is ſpun.] Fine yarn of wool. 
JERU'SALEM Artichokes. ſ. Sunflower, of 
which they are a ſpecies. Mortimer. 
JESS. ſ. [Lgecte, French. Short ſtraps of lea- 
ther tied about the legs of a hawk, with which 
-* the is held on the fiſt, | | 
JE'SSAMINE, /. [See JasmInz.] A fra- 
grant flower 8 $ ſer . 
To JEST. Us Ns [ gefticulor, Latin. ] To divert 
or make merry by words or actions; to act or 
ſpeak not ſeriouſly. 
JEST. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to raiſe 
laughter; not earneſt, Tillotſon. 
2. The object of jeſts; 8 


3. Manner of doing or ſpeaking , not 
1. [from 1. g Grew. 

; STER. . 7 . 

12 One # ah to merriment and pranks. 


3 
2. One given to ſarcaſm. / It. 
3. Buffoon; jack pudding. Spenſer. 


JET. .. ['Jazar, Saxon, Ace Latin. 


1. Jer is a beautiful foſſil, of a firm and even 
ſttructure, and of a ſmooth ſurface; found in 


- colour, having a grain reſembling that of 
would; N BY Hill. 


a Blacimere. 


1 2. [Fet, French, ] A ſpout or ſhoot of water. a 
N ># 3Þ ae, , & 


*. Shakeſpeare. . 


maſſes, lodged in clay; of a fine deep black | 


16 N 


To JET. v. v. jetter, French. R 
1. To ſhoot forward; to oc. vas to in- 
trude ; to jut out. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſtrut; to agitate the body by a proud 
t. Sbaleſpeare. 
3. To jolt; to be ſhaken. Wiſeman. 
JE'TSAM. ? . [jetter, French.] Goods 
JE'TSON, which having been caſt over- 
board in a ſtorm, or after ſhipwreck, ara 
thrown upon the ſhore. Bailey. 


JE'TTY. a. [from jet. ] 


1. Made of jet. 

2. Black as jet. Browns 
JE'WEL. g. [joyaux, French; jetveelen, Dutch. ] 

1. Any ornament of great value, uſed com- 

bar A ſuch as are adorned with precious 


. South. 
2. A precious ſtone; a gem. Popes 
3. A name of fondneſs. Shaheſpeares 
JE'WEL-HOUSE, or Office. ſ. The place where 
the regal ornaments are repoſited. 
JE'WELLER. /. {from jewel. ] One who traf- 
ficks in precious ſtones. Boyle. 
JEWS-EARS. /. [from its reſemblance of the 
human ear. Skinner. ] A fungus, tough and 
thin; naturally, while growing, of a rumpled 
| figure, like a flat and variouſly hollowed cup 3 
from. an inch to two inches in length, and 
about two thirds of its length in breadth. 
People cure ſore throats with a decoction of it 
in milk. | Hill. + 
. hk [ corchorus, Latin. ] An ' 
erb. * 2 
JEWS-STONE. /. The clavated ſpine of a 
very large egg-ſhaped ſea-urchin, ee by 
long lying in the earth. It is of a regular 
figure, oblong and rounded, ſwelling in the 


middle, and gradually Gapering: Hill. 
JEWS-HARP. ſ. A kind of mufical inſtru- 
ment held between the teeth. 


IF. conjunction. ¶ zip, rs 
1. Suppoſe that; allowing that. Hooker. 
2. Whether or no; 1 know not, if 7 may 
ſpeak. Prior. 
3. Though I doubt whether; ſuppoſe it be 

granted that. Boyle, 

VGNEOUS. 3. [igneus, Latin.] Fiery; con- 


taining fire; emitting fire. Glanville, © 
IGNTPOTENT. a. [ignis and petens, Latin. ] 
Preſiding over fire. Pope. 


. IGNISFA'TUUS. /. [Latin] Will with the 


kindle; to ſet on fire. c. 
IGNITION. /. [ignitipn, French.] The act 
of kindling, or ſetting on fire. Boyle. 
IGNI'TI BLE. a. [from ignite. ] e 
capable of being ſet on fire. - Browns 
IGNTVOMOUS, a. [ igniwomus, Latin. ] Vo- 
miting fire. b N Der 
His, Latin. ] 


IGNO'BLE.- as [ . 
1. Mean of birth; not noble. 
2. Worthleſs ; not deſerving honour. 
IGNO'BLY. ad: [from ignoble,}  Ignomini- 
ouſly ; meanly; diſhonourably : Dryden, 
IGNOMUNIQUS. 4. | ignominieux, Fr. igno- 
| minigſus 


LEE. 


11 


mini, Latin} . reproach» YLIAC. a. * Latin] Relating to the 


lower bowels Fler. 


IGNOMINIOUSLY: at, Fat ignominions. ] IYBLAC Paſſion. hop A kind of nervous calick, 


_ +. Meanly ; ſcandalouſly; racefully, | South. 
FGNOMINY. 4. Ne Latin. ] Dilgrocez 
; ſhame, -' : Milton. 


JGNDR AMUS. |. [Latin] 


. Iynoramus is a word properly uſed by the 


grand inqueſt } lled in the GIN of 
© cauſes criminal and pablick ; and 


upon the bill, whereby any erime is offered to 
cheir conſideration, when they miſſike their 


evidence as defective, or too weak to make 


the preſentment: all inquiry upon that 


E for that fault, is thereby ſtopped, and 


written 


im, whereby that gut is twiſted. 
ILK » at. { aalc, Saxon.] Eke; alſo. It is 
.- Rill retained in Scotland: ilt ane of yer, every 
one of you. It alſo Ggnifies the ſame ;- as, 
Mac kintoſb of that ilk, denotes a gentleman 
whoſe ſurname and the title of his eftate are 
the ſame. 
IL, before words beginning with /, ſtands for in. 
ILL. a. [ contracted from Evite] 
1. Bad in any reſpe&; contraty to good, whe- 
ther phyſical or moral; evil. Bacon. 
2+ Sick ; diſordered ; not in health, Temple. 


ivered. a Cæwvel. ILL. 


* 2» A fooliſh fellow ; ; a vain uninſtruKted pre- 
— Scuthb. 


1. Want of Ale ; eſs, 
2. Want of knowledge kifoovered by exter 
nal eſſect. In this ſenſe it bas a plural. 


I'GNORANT. 4. [igneranc, Larin. ] 

1. Wanting knowledge; unlearned; unin- 
ſtructed. Shakeſpeare. 
2» Unknown; undiſcovered, - -- Sbakeſp. 

3. Without — of ſome particular. 
4. VUnacquainted with, Dryden. 
tly made or done, | Shake ſpeare. 


S. Ignorant 
eu e dl It One untaught, unlectered, - 


Ir Denbam. 
GR Ar Lv. ad. m ignorant. ] With - , 
Ne ee u ully ; without informa- 


Dryden. 
E IGNORE, v. 4. ¶ ignorer, French. ] Not 
to know; to be ignorant of. Boyle. 
IGNO'SCIBLE. a. [ignoſcibilis, Latin. ] Capa- 
of 


dle of pardon. 

15 1. [ gigaz Italian. ] Alght cant dance, 
hy tune. Spenſ:r. Pepe. 
To JIG. v. . [from the noun.] To dance 

N carelefly 3 to dance. Locke. 

Nes en, J. Gi 

dances or plays metrily.' Shakeſpeare. 
"JX'GCUMBOB, J. [A cant word.] Arrinket; 

a knick-knack, Hudibra?! 
JILT, F [perhaps from gillet, or gillots the di- 

9 e gill, the ludicrous name for wo- 
man 
„ 1% A woman who ghves ber lover hopes, and 

deceives him. ; 724 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. | 


So JILT. v. a. [from the noun. To trick a ' 


man by flattering his love with hopes, 
Be JUNGLE. w. ne Ws; 7 to ſound cor- 


reſpondently. Shakeſpeare. 
JINGLE: . Men de verb. ] 
1. Co ound. Dryden. 
. Any thing ſounding ; a rattle a bell. Bac. - 
ILE. /. Caiſſe, Frehch. ] A walk or alley in a 
„ Church or publick. buiidinge. 801 Pope. 
ILE. /- Jie, French. ] An ear of corn. 
Tus. 7 erh e twining a the guts. 


IEA. V [latins] The let oak. | 


gn taten 


and nate. One who ' 


Jo7 Wickedneſs. 
2. e N miſery. 


1. Not well; ; not rightly i in any relpett. 
2, Not 


A one. 
Tate. 


Wh nn — or adverb, is uſed in compoſition 
Common Prayer. 


to ekpreſs any bad quality or condition. 
ILLA'CHRYMABL 4. [illachrymabilis, 
Latin.] e of weeping. Det. 
Rr 22 4, Latin. | 
.. I, Gradual immiſſion or entrance of one thing 
into another. Norris. 
-- 2, Sudden attack; caſual coming. Thomſon. 


To ILLA' QUEATE."v.4. Ligue, Lat. 2 ke 
entangle; to entrap; to enſnare. 
ILLAQU EA TION. . {from illagueate.} 
1. The act of catching or enſnaring. 
2. A ſnare; any thing to catch. 
ILLA'TION. fo { illatia, Latin. Inference; 
concluſion from premiſes. Lecks. 
ILLA'TIVE. as [illatus, Latin.) Relating to 
illation or concluſion. Watts. 
ILLA'UDABLE. a. {illaudabilis, Latin. } Un- 
worthy of praiſe or commendation. Milton. 
ILLA'UDABLY. ad. [from illaudable. Un- 
worthily ; without deſerving praiſe 
ILLE'GAL. a. [in and Fall, Lat.] Contrary 
to law. k Swift. 
ILLEGA'LITY. J teen illegal.] Contrariety 
to law Clarendon. 
ILLE'GALLY. ad, [from illegal. In a man- 
ner con to law 8 
ILLE'GIBLE. a. [in and legibilis, from , 
| Latin. * be read. X 
ILLEGI TIMACY, he from Wegitimare: ] 
State of baſtardy. 
1L1BGT IMA T E. a. Fin and legitimuy; Lat. ] 
Unlawfully begottenz not begotten in wed- 
look. | . Cleavelgrd, 
ILLEGITIMATELY. ad. [from illegitimet ee] 
Not in wedlock. ,-- 


* 


ILLEGITIMA'TION- % Tum A ee] 


The &ateof one not begotten in wedlock. 
ALLE'VIABLE: 4. (lever, French.] What 
cannot be levied-or enacted. Hale. 
TLLFA'VQURED. a. Deformed.. 


ILLFA'VOUREDLY.. «ds. With geformity. 
ILLFAVOUREDNESS. /. Deformity. 


L. Charles | 
2. Not 


J1LLVBERAL- a. {Wiber6/14, Latin. 
1. Not noble; not ingenuous, 


ls mw ho:'- ont tin tin an! 


„% hes he 


| TEL 
2 


a. Not munificent; not generous; 1 'I 
oda . 

ILLIBERA'LITY. . [from Abel. Phrſi- 
mony z niggatdlineſs. Bacon. 
ILLYBERALLY. ad. [from illi beral.] Diſin- 
ouſly ; meanly. Decay 4 ck 


-. _genuy 
ILLYCIT. 2. [ illicizus, Latin; illicite, French 


Unlawful. 
To ILLYGHTEN. ». a. [in and lighten.} To 
| enlighten ; to illuminate. Raleigh. 
ILLYMIT ABLE. 4. [in and limes, Latin, ] 
That which cannot be a or limited, 
ILLYMITABLY ad. | from i/limitable. ] With- 
. out fuſceptibility of bounds. 
ILLYMITED. 4. Cillimite, Fr.] Unbounded; 
interminable. 


JLLUMITEDNESS. , ſ. [from limited.) Ex- 
emption from all bounds. 
ILLUTERATE. a. Filliteratus, Latin. } - Un- 
lettered z untavght ; unlearned. Mottos. 


III TENATENESsS. J. [from illiterare.] - 


Want of learning; ignorance of ſcience. 
ILLIYTERATURE., f. ſin and literature.] 


Want of learning. Ayliffe. 


IV LLNESS. /. [from i.] 
1. Badneſs or inconvenience of any kind, na- 


tural or moral. Locke, 
. Sickneſs; malady z diſorder of health. 

| Atterbury. 

3. Wickedneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

ILLNA'TURE. fo Lill and nature.] Habitual 

malevolence. South, 


ILLNA'TURED. 4. [from illnature.] 
1. Habitually malevolent; wanting kindneſs 
. or goodwill ; miſchievous. | South, 
2. Untractable; not yielding to culture. 
ILLNA'TUREDLY. ad. {from illzatured.] 
In a peeviſh, froward manner. 
ILLNA'TUREDNESS. /. ¶ from rr 
WMant of kindly diſpoſition. 
ILLOOGICAL. 4. fin apes legical. 
1. Ignorant or negligent of the ru of - 


ing. Walton. 


2. Contrary to the rules of reaſon. 
Piety. 


ILLO'GICALLY: d. [from — In a 
manner contrary to the laws of 1 
To ILLU'DE. v. a. ſilludo, Latin.] To de- 
. ceivez to mock. Spenſer. 
To ILLU'ME. v. 4. [illuminer, French. 
1. To enlighten; ts illuminate. Shakeſp. 
2. To brighten ; to adorn. Thomſon. 
To ILLU'MINE. v. 4. [illuminer, French. ] 
1. To enlighten to ſu Ply with light. Milton, 
- 2+ To decorate; to Pope. 
To ILLUMINATE. w. * [ luminer, my 
1. To enlighten ; to ſupply with light. S 
ac To adorn with feſtal lamps or bonfires. 
3. To enlighten intellectually with knowledge 


or grace. Sandy. 

4+ To adorn books with pictures or initial 
letters of various colours. 

5. To illuſtrate. Watts. 


ILLUMINA' TION. ,. [iluminatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of ſupplying with light. 
2. 8 which gives light. Raleigh. 


Clarendon. 


IMA 
3. Feftal lights hung na a. 
4. Brightneſs; ſplendour. Felton. 


5 * of intellectual light; knowledge 


ILLU'ML MINATIVE. as [illuminatif, Fr. — 
illuminate.] Having the power to was _ 


ILEUMINA'TOR, 4 from ne 

1. One who gives ight. 

2. One whoſe buſineſs it is to decorate books 

with pictures at the beginning of chapters. 

Felton. 
ILLU'SION. g. [illofo, Lat.] Mockery ; falſe 

ſhow ; counterteit appearance; errour. — * 
ILLU'SIVE. 4. —— illuſus, Latin.] De- 
1 Bd falſe oy.  _  Blackwwre. 

N O + . ſoire, Fr. Deceiv 
* ——_— a 1 1 8 
0 ILLU'STRATE. v. a. filluftro, Latin. 

1, To brighten with light. l 1 
2. To brighten with hanour. Aiken. 
23. To explain; to clear; to elucidate. 
ILLUSTRA'TION. ſ. [from — rs - 
planation ; elucidation ; expoſition. 
ILLU'STRATIVE. 2. [from ill _— 

Having the quality of eluci or cleating. 

Brown. 

ILLU'STRATIVELY. ad. [ from 8 1 
Buy way of explanation. Brown. 
ILLU'STRIOUS. as [ illuftris, Latin. 1 Con- 
ſpicuous; noble; eminent for excellence. South. 
ILLU'STRIOUSLY. ad. | from illuſtrious. ] 
. Conſpicuouſly ; nobly; eminently. - Pepe. 
ILLU'STRIOUSNESS. hk 1 illuſtrioss.I 

Eminence; nobility; grandeur. | 
I'M. Contracted from 1 ams 
IM is aſe commonly, is comjoliton for i 
before mute letters. 

IMAGE. g. [image, French; imago, Latin. 1 

1. Any corporeal repreſentation, 2 a 

ſtatue 3 a picture. South, 
2. An idol; a falſe god. 
3. A copy; | repreſentation ; likeneſs. Shakeſ. 
4+ Semblance; ſhow; appearance. Shakeſp. 
5. An idea; a repreſentation of any thing to 
the mind. Watts. 
To IMAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To copy 
by the fancy; to imagine. Dryden. 
IMAGERY. J. from image. ] B 
1. Senſible repreſentations z ; pictures; ſtatues. 
Spenſer. 

2. Show; 3 appearance · Prior. Rogers. 

3. Copies of the fancy; ideas; imaginary 

phantaſms. * 

4. Repreſentations in writing. Dryden. 
IMA'GINABLE. a. [ imaginable, French. ] 

Poſſible to be conceived. " Tilltſons 
IMA'GINANT. a. [imaginant, Fr.] Imagin- 

ing ; forming ideas. Bacon. 
IMA'GINARY. a. imaginaire, French. 

Fancied ; vifionary ; exiſting only in the ima- 

gination. Raleigh. 
IMAGINA'TION. 4. [imaginatio, Latin.) 

1. Fancy; the power of forming ideal pic- 
- tures; the power of repreſenting things ab- 
ſent to one's ſelf or others. Dennit. 

3 H 8 2. Con- 


C 


2. Conception; image of the mind; idea. Sid. 
3. Contrivance; ſcheme. Lam. 
IMA OINATIVE. a. [imaginatif, Fr. from 
imagine. ] Fantaſtick; full of imagination. 
8 5 Bacon. Taylor. 
To IMA GINE. v. 4. ¶ imaginer, French. 
1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. he. 
22. To ſcheme; to contrive. Pſalms. 
IMA'GINER. . [from imagine.] One who 
forms ideas. Bacon. 
IMBECILE. &@. | imbecillis, Lat.] Weak ; feeble; 
- wanting ſtrength of either mind or body. 


0 IMBE'CILE. v. a. To weaken a ſtock or 


_ fortune by clandeſtine expences. - Taylor. 
IMBECITIIT V. h. f imbecillite, Fr.] Weakneſs; 
 feebleneſs of mind or body. Hooker, Woodward. 
To IMBI'BE. v. a. [imbibo, Latin. 
1. To drink in; to draw in. Swift. 
2. To admit into the mind. Watts. 
Z» To drench 3 to ſoak. Newton. 
IMBFBER. /. [ from imbibe.] That which drinks 
or ſucks. ID Arbutbnot. 
IMBIBI'TION. /. [imbibiticn, French; from im- 
- Gibe.] The act of fucking or drinking in. 
7 Bacon. Boyle. 
To IMBI'TTER. Vs d. [from bitter.] : 
1. To make bitter, 


' 2+ To deprive of pleaſure; to make unhappy. 


b Addi ons 
3. To exaſperate. | 
To IMBO'DY. D. d. [from body.] 
1. To condenſe to a body. | 
2. To inveſt with matter. Dryden. 


3. To bring together into one maſs or com- 
Panys. : Shake pear, Co 
4. To incloſe. Improper. Woodward. 
To IMBO'DY. v. 2. To unite into one maſs; 
to coaleſce. Milton. Lecke. 
To IMBO'IL. v. 3. [from boil.) To exeſtuate 
to-effervefce. Spenſer. 
To IMBO'LDEN. v. a. [from bo/d.] To raiſe 
to confidence; to encourage, Shakeſpeare. 
To IM BO SOM. v. a. from beſem.] 
1. To hold on the boſom; to cover fondly 
with the folds of one's garment. Milton. 
2. To admit to the heart, or to affection. Sid. 
To IMBO'UND. -w. 4. [from bound ] To in- 


cloſe; to ſhut in. Shake move 
To IMBO'W. Ve fs [from boxp. ] To arch; to 
vault. | Milton. 


IMBO/WMENT. ſ. [from imbow.] Arch; 
vault. | = Bacon. 
To IMBO WER. v. a. | from bower.]. To co- 
ver with a bower; to ſhelter with trees. Them, 
To IMBRA'NGLE., v. 4. To intangle. Alow 
word. = es Hudibras. 
1I'MBRICATED. 4. from imbrex, Latin. ] In- 
diented with concavities. 

. IMBRICA'TION. ſ. [imbrex, Latin. ] Concave 
indenture. Dierbam. 
"Ta IMBRO WN. V. As {from brown. ] To 
make brown; to darken ; to obſcure; to cloud. 
| : Milton. P ope. 

To IMBRUE. v. a. [from in and brue.] 
1. To ſteep; to ſoak; to wet much or long. 


Clariſſa. 
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2. To pour; to emit moiſture, Obſolete. G. 
To IMBRU'TE. v. a. [from brute. ] To degrade 


to brutality. | Milton. 
To IMBRU'TE., v. n. To fink down to bruta- 
lity. * 1 Milton. 


To IMBU'E. . 0s [ imbuog Latin. ] To tincture 
deep; to imbibe with any liquor or die. Boyle. 
To IMBU'RSE. v. 4. {bourſe, Fr.] To ſtock 
with money. 4-4 | 
IMTTABTLITV. . [imitabilitas, Latin, ] The 
quality of being imitable. Norris. 
I'MITABLE, a, [ imitabilis, Latin. ] 
Is Worthy to be imitated, Raleigh. 
2. Poſſible to be imitated. Atterbury. 
To VMEITATE. Us As. [ imitor, Latin. 
1. To copy; to endeavour nv Coxol. 
2. To counterfeit. Dryden, 
3+ To purſue the courſe of a compoſition, ſo 
as to uſe parallel images and examples. 
IMITA'TION. /. [ imitatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of copying; attempt to reſemble. 


| Dr yden. 
2. That which is offered as a copy. 


3. A method of tranſlating loefer than para- | 


phraſe, in which modern examples and illuſ- 
trations are uſed for ancient, or domeſtick for 
foreign. a Dryden. 
I'MITATIVE. a. [ imitativus, Latin. ] Inclined 
to copy. ' Dryden. 
IMITA'TOR. . [Latin ; imitateur, French. 
Qne that copies another ; one that endeavours 
to reſemble another. Dryden. 
IMMA'CULATE. &. | immaculatus, Latin. 
1. Spotleſs; clear; undefiled. Bacon. 
>. Pure; limpid. Improper. Shakeſpeare. 
To IMMA'NACLE. v. 4. | from manacle.} To 
fetter; to confine, Milton. 
IMMA'NE. a. [| immanis, Latin. ] Vaſt; prodi- 
giouſly great. 
VMMANENT. a. [in and maneo, Latin. ] In- 
trinſick; inherent; internal. Secuth. 
IMMA'NIFEST. 42. [in and manifeſt.) Not 
manifeſt ; not plain. Brown. 
IMMA'NITY. 7 [ immanitas, Latin. Þ Barba- 
rity ; ſavageneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


- IMMARCE'SSIBLE. a. in and marſeſco, Lat. ] 


Unfading. 
IMMARTIAL. a. [in and martial. ] Not war- 
like. Chapman. 


To IMMA'SK. v. a. [in and moſt] To cover; 
to diſguiſe. bakeſpeare. 
IM MATERIAL. a. [immateriel, French. 
1. Incorporeal ; diſtin& from matter; void of 
matters : Hooker. 
2. Unimportant ; without weight; imperti- 
nent; without relation. 
IMMATERIA'LITY. f. [from inmaterial.] 
Incorporeity ; diſtinctneſs from body or mat- 


ter. Watts. - 


IMMATERFALLY. ad. [| from immaterial. ] 
In a manner not depending upon matter. 
IMMA'TE'RIALIZED. a. [from in and ma- 
teria, Latin. ] Diſtint from matter; incor- 
oreal. Glanville, 
IMMATE'RIALNESS. ſ. [from immaterial. | 
Diſtinctneſs from matter. | 
ES. > IMMA- 


II 


II 


| £ IMMATURE. 4. [immaturus, Latin. ] 


IM M 
IMMATERIATE. 6. [in andmaterie, Latin. 


Not conſiſting of matter; incorporeal ; with 
out body. N 


1. Not ripe. 
2+ Not perfect; not arrived at fulneſs or com- 
pletion. Dryden. 


3+ Haſty; early; come to paſs before the 
natural time. Taylor. 
IMMATU'RELY. a1. [from immature. ] Too 
ſoon ; too early ; before ripeneſs or comple- 
tion. - 
IMMATURENESS. . {from immature. 
IMMATURIT Y. Unripeneſs; incom- 
pleteneſs ; a ſtate ſhort of completion. Glanv. 


IMMEABILITY. J. [inmeabilit, Lat.] Want 


of power to pals. Arbuthnot. 
IMME'ASURABLE. a. [in and meaſure. ] Im- 
menſe; not to be meaſured ; indefinitely ex- 
tenfive. \ Hooker. 
IMME'ASUR ABLY. ad. [ from immeaſurable. ] 
Immenſely ; beyond all meaſure. 

IM MECHANICAL. 4. [in and mechanical. ] 

Not according to the laws of mechanicks. 
Cb. Ine. 

IMME'DIACY. /. [from immediate.] Perional 
greatneſs; power of acting without depend- 
ance. Sbabeſpeare. 

IMMEDIATE. 2. [immediat, French; in and 
medius, Latin. ] 

1. Being in ſuch a ſtate with reſpect to ſome- 
thing elſe as that there is nothing between 

them. Burnet. 
2+ Not acting by ſecond cauſes. Abbot, 
3+ Inftant; preſent with regard to time. Prior. 

IMME'DIATELY. ad. from immediate. ] 

1. Without the intervention of any other 
cauſe or event. South. 
2. Inſtantly ; at the time preſent; without 
delay.' Shakeſpeare. 
IMME'DIATENESS. . from immediate. 
1. Preſence with regard to time. 
2. Exemption from ſecond or intervening 

- cauſes. 

IMMEDICABLE. 2. [| immedicabilis, Latin. ] 
Not to be healed ; incurable. Milten. 

IMME'MOR ABLE. a. | imm morabilis, Latin. ] 
Not worth remembering. 

IMMEMO'RIAL. a. [immemorial, Fr.] Paſt 
time of memory ; ſo ancient that the begin- 
ning cannot be traced. | Hale. 

IMMENSE. 8. [| immenſe, French. ] Unlimited; 
unbounded; infinite. Grew. 

IMMENSELY. ad. [ from immenſe. ] 2 
without meafure. Bentley. 

IMMENSTT V. . [immenſite, French. ] Un- 
bounded greatneſs; infinity. - Blackmore, 

IMMENSURABUILITY. . [from immeni - 
rable. ] Impoſſibility'ta be meaſured. 

IMME'NSURABLE. a. [in and menſurabili, 
Latin, ] Not to be meaſured. 

To IMME'RGE. v. 4. [ immergo, Latin] To 

put under water. 

IMMERIT. ſ. I immerito, J Wantof wont; 

want of deſert. Suckling. 

. . en as [immerſur, Lat. ] Purieds co- 


noch , 


IMMINU'TION. /. 


IM NM 


vered; ſunk hogs \ 

To IMMERSE. VU, d. 1. Lata] 
1. To put under water. 
2. To fink or cover deep. Waedward. 
3+ To keepin a ſtate of intellectual depreflion. 

Atterbury. 


DME RSIOx. /. [immerfo, Latin. ] 


1. The act of putting any body into a fluid 
below the ſurface. Addi 


ſon. | 
2. Tis Tate of faking below DG 


. fluid. 
3. The ftate of being overwhelmed or loſt in 
any reſpect. — 
IMMETHO'DICAL. @. {in and methodical. ] 
Confuſed ; being without ns ; being 
without method#-.. Addiſon. 
IMMETHO'DICALLY. ad. {from immetbo- 
dical. ] Without method. 
I'MMINENCE. ſ. {from imminent. ] Any in 
impending ; immediate or near danger. Shak. 
I'MMINENT. a. | imminent, French; immi- 
nens, Lat.] Impending ; at hand; threatening. 
To IMMI'NGLE. v. 4. [in and "mingle 10 
mingle; to mix; to unite. 
from imminuo, Latin. 1 
Diminution; dec 


IMMISCIBILITY. 4. [from immiſcible. ] E 
capacity of being ming 

IMMI'SCIBLE. a. [in and miſcible.] Not ca- 
pable of being mingled. - 

IMMI'SSION. /. | immiſfio, Latin. ] ' The act of 
ſending in; contrary to emiſſion. 

To IMMIT. v. . immitto, Lat. ] To ſend i In. 

To IMMIX. S. 8. in and mix.] To mingle. 

IMMIX ABLE. a. [in and mix. | Impoſſible to 
be mingled. | Wilkins. 

IMMOBFLITY. / [ immebilite, French. ] Un- 
moveableneſs ; want of motion; reſiſtance to 
motion. Arbutbnot. 

IMMODERATE. a. [ immoderatus, Lat.] Ex- 
ceſſive; exceeding the due mean. Ray. 

IMMO DERATELV. ad. [| from immaderate. ] 
In an exceſſive de 

IMMODERA'TION. F; [ immederation, Fr. 
Want of moderation; exceſs. _ 

IMMO'DEST. a. ſin and medgft. ] | 
1. Wanting ſhame ; wanting delicacy or chaſ- 


tity. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. Unchaſte; i impure. Dryden. 
3. Obſcene. Shakeſpeares 


4. Unreaſonable ; exorbitant; arrogant. 
IMMO'DESTY. . [ immodeftic, Fr.] Want of 
purity er delicacy, Pope. 
To FUMMOLATE, Vs d. [ iormolo, Latin. ] To 
ſacrifice ; to kill in ſacrifice. » Boyle. 
IMMOLA'TION, / { 'mmoelation, French. 
1. The a of ſacrificing. Seon. 
2. A ſaerifice offer. Docay of Pietys 
IMMO MEN T. . {in and moment, | Trifling; 
of no importance or value. . Shakeſpeare, 
IMMO'RAL. a. [in and moral.] Wanting re- 
gard to the laws of natural religion; contrary 
to honeſty ; diſhoneſt. 
IMMORA'LITY. / [from immoral. ] Difte» 
nelty ; 3 want of nas. z contrariety to virtue. 


CH a 


Burnet. | 


__ 1 
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IMNORTAL. 4. n. "Tot 
xempt from death; never to dic. Abbets 
5 ever ending; al. Shakeſpeare. 
IMMORTALITY. þ Taue immortal. | Ex- 
emption from death ; life never to end- 
21 1 MO RTaALIZ E. Us 4d. [inm: rtaliſer, 


French, } To make immortal; to perpetuate; . 


d exempt from death. Davies. 
To IMMO 'RTALIZE. Ve. u. To become i um- 


mortal. BEST 
| IMMO'RTALLY. ad.” [from immortal. ] With 
. exemption-from death; without end. 
| IMMOYVABLE. 4. [in and movable. ] 
1. Not to be forced from its plate. Brown. 
2. Not liable to be carried away; real in law. 


liffe. 

3- Unſhaken ; nes. f 855 en. 
nige VABLY. ad. [from immevable.] In 
not to be ſhaken. Altterbury. 


IMMUNITY, fe [immunite, French, } 
* x. Diſcharge from any obligation. Hooker. 
2. Priyilege ; exemption. Spratt. 
: reedom. Dryden. 
* 7; IMMURE. . 8. {in and es, Latin an. 
* murer, old F rench. ] To incloſe within walls; 
to confine; to ſhut up. Wotton, 
IMMU'RE. /. [from the verb. ] A wall; anin- 
cloſure, 8 bateſpeare. 
IMMU'SICAL. 2. in and muſical.] Unmuſi- 
cal; inharmonious. Brown. 
IMMUTABLILITY. þ [immutabilitas, Latin.] 
Exemption from change; invariableneſs. 
IMU“ TABLE. a. immu lab. li, Latin. ] Un- 
changeable; in variable; unalterable. Dryden. 
. IMMU'TABLY. ad. [from idmutable.] Un- 
„ alterably ; invariably ; unchangeably. 
IMP, /. imp, Welſh. 
” A ſon; the _— progeny. Fairfax. 
1 A ſubaltern devil; a puny devil. Swift. 
5 To — V. d. [ timpio, Welch. To lengthen or 


* enlarge by any thing adſcititious. Cleaueland. 


Jo IMPACT. v. a. in pacius, Lat. I To _ 
- Cloſe or hard. [ endes, 

To IM PAINT. v. a. [in and paint. ] To — wy 
to decorate with colours. or in uſe. Shak. 
Te IMPA'IR. VU. As [ empirer, French. ] To di- 
miniſh ; to injure ; to make worſe,» Pope. 
Os IMPA'IR. v. . "To be leflened or worn out, 
Spen ſer. 
IMPAR. ſe [from the verb.] Diminntion ; 
ecreaſe. , Brown. 
IMPAIRMENT. . [from impair.) Diminu- 
tion; injury. Brun. 
IMPALPABLE. a. [impaipable, . Fr. in and 
palpable.] Not to be perceived by touch: an 
E poroder is that in whi «| no rough- 
neſs is perceived by the —— . - Boyle. 
To IMPARADIS E. v. a: [imparadiſare, Ital.] 
To put in a ſtate reſembling paradiſe. Donne. 

| IMPA'RITY. fe [imparitas, Latin. ] 1 


1. Inequality; diſproportion. Bacon. 
27 Oddneſs; indiviſibility into equal parts. 
Brown. 


. IM ARK. . 4. {in and park] To intlole 


Voith a park; to ſever from a common. 


To IMP ART. V. d. Limpartior, Latin. ] 


To IMPA'TRONIZE. v. a. [ 


THe 
To grant; jo ie. | 2 


 IMPARTIAL. a. (impartial, Frened. ] Equi- 


table ; free from regard or party; indifferent; 
diſintereſted; equal in diftribution of juſtice; 


juſt. Dry den. 
IMPARTIALIT v. hb [importialits, French. 1 
Equitableneſs ; juſtice. South, 


IMPA'RTIALLY. ad. from i impart: l.] Equi- 


*  tably,; with indifferent and unbiaſſed judg- 


ment; without regard to party or intereſt. South. 

IMPA 'RTIBLE. as [ impartible, French. ] Com- 
municable;z that cannot be 3 
ſtowed. 

IMPA'SSABLE. a. [in ad poſe] 5-5 to 
be paſſed ; not admitting paſſage; pax nr 


Ralei 

IMPASSIBILITY. Jo [impaſſioilite, F bench. 
Exemption from ſuffering. 

IMPA'SSIBLE. a. { impaſſible, Fr. in and paſ- 
Jo, Latin.] Incapabie of ſuffering ; exempt 
from the 

IMPA'SSIBLENESS. /. [from impoſſible. } Im- 
paſſibility; exemption from pain; exemption 


from external imprefſien. Decay of Piety. 


IMPA'SSIONED. a. [in and po Seized 
with paſſion. U . Milion. 


IMpASSIVE. a. [in and paſſive, ] Exempt from 
P 


the agency of external cautes. pe. 
IMPA'STED. a. {in and paſte.] Covered . 


with paſte. Shake 
IMPA'TIENCE. y. { impatience, French. 

1. Inability to ſuffer pain; rage under ſuffer- 

ing. a Shakeſpeare. 

2. Vehemence of temper; heat of paſſion. 

3+ Inability to ſuffer delay; eagerneſs. 
IMPA*TIENT. a. PR French. 

1. Not able to endure z incapable to 

2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. 

3. Vehemently agitated by ſome painful paſ- 


ſion. Taylor. 
4+ Eager; ardently deſirous ; not able to en- 
dure delay. P ope. 


IMPA'TIENTLY. a from — 
1. Paſſionately; 8 * 
2. Eagerly; with great EN 
impatroniſer, Fr. 
in and patronize. ] To gain to one's ſelf the 
power of any ſeignory. This word is not uſual. 
Bacon. 
To IMPA'WN. Us As Tin and Paton. J To im- 
pignorate 3 to pawn; to give as a pledge; to 


Sba cares 
To Eck. v. a. | empec ber, Franck? ] 
1. To hinder ; to impede. | Davies. 


2. To accuſe by publick authority. Addiſon. 
IMPE'ACH. /. [from the verb.] Hinderance; 
let; impediment. [ _—_ 
IMPE'ACHABLE:@. {from impeach. ] u- 
- fable; chatgeable. Grews 
IMPE'ACHER. J. {from injpeach.J An accu 
- ſer 3 one who brings an accuſation againſt an- 
other, Gevernment of the Tongue. 

IMPEACHMENT. /. [from «ry, F? , 

1. . 131 e! obſtrue - 

tion. 3 Perl * 
2+» 


y of external cauſes. Hammond. 


7 


IMR AR. . 4. 


TMP 


. Publick accuſation; 1 | 
5 pearl. ] | | 
1. To form in reſemblance of pearls, Milton. 
2. To decorate as with pearjs. Digly. 
IMPECCABYLITY: . [inpeccabilud, Fr.] 
- Exemption from ſin; exemption from failure, 


ey | ope. 
IMPECCABLE. 2. [ impeccable, French. ] Ex- 


-  empt from poſſibility of fin. Hammond. 
ToIMPE'DE. v. a. [ impedio, Lat.] To hinder ; 
to let; to obſtruct. 


REECE rum np 
IMPE'RFECTLY. ad. [from e ot 
anure. 


IM 


IMPERFE'CTION. /. . French ʒ 
om imper feti.] Deſect; failure; fault, whe- 


ther phyſficabor moral 
completely; not fully; not without failu 
ug Stepney. Locke. 


IMPERFORABLE. 4. [in and perforv, Lat.] 
Not be bored through. - 

1MPERFORATE. g. j and perforatus, Lat. ] 
Decay of Pietys. Not pierced through; without a hole. Sharp., 


- Hinderance ; let; impeachment; obſtruQion 
oppoſition. Hookers, Taylor. 
ol PEL. . a. | impello, Latin. ] "To drive 
on towards a point; to urge forward; * 
en. ope. 
IMPELLENT. ſ. [impellens, Latin.] An im- 
pulſive power; a power that drives forward. 
. Glanville. 
To IMPE'ND. Vs N. [impendo, Lat, To hang 
over; to beat hand; to preſs nearly. Pope. 
IMPENOENT. @. [| impendens, Lat.] Immi- 
nent; hanging over; preſſing cloſely. Halo. 


IMPE'NDENCE. /. [from impendent.] The 


ſtate of hanging over; near approach. 
IMPENETRABILITY. fe {impenetrabilite, 
—_— | 
1. Quality of not being pierceable. Newton, 
2. Infuſceptibility of intellectual impreſſion. 
IMPE'NETRABLE. a. | impenetrable, French. ] 
1. Not to be pierced; not to be entered by 
- any external force. Dryden. 
2. Itnpervious ; not admitting entrance. 
- $+ Not to be taught; not to be informed. 
4+ Not to be affected; not to be moved. 
IMPE'NETRABLY. ad. [from impenetrable. 
With hardneſs to a degree incapable of 7 - 
| fron, ces 
IMPENITENCE. ? ſe [ impenitence, French. ] 
IMPE'NITENCY.$ Obduracy; want of re- 
morſe for crimes; final diſregard of God's 
threatenings of mercy. Rogers. 
IMPE'NITENT. a. [ impenitent, French; in 


and penitent.] Finally negligent of the duty of 


repentance ; obdurate. Hammond. 
IMPENITENTLY. ad. {from im enitent. 
 -Obqdurately ; without repentance. Hammond. 
IMPE'NNOUS. 2. [in and penna, Lat.] Want- 
ing wings. 8 Breton. 


I'MPER ATE. 2. [imperatus, Lat.] Done with 


conſciouſneſs ; done by direction of the mind, 


M South. Hale. 
IMPERATIVE. a. [ imperatif,, Fr. imperati- 
vu, Lat.] SIE expreſſive of com- 
"1 mand. Clarke. 


1. Royal\ poſſefling royalty. 1 
2. Betokening royalty; marking ſovereignty. 

a n Sbaleſpeare. 
$ Belonging to an emperor or monarch; re- 
gal; royal; mogatchical. 


IMPE'RIALIST. g. ¶ from imperial.] One that 
Knelle. 


delongs to an emperor. 


IMPE'RIOUS. a. [imperieux, French.) 
1. Commanding ;z tyrannical; autheri 


arrogant; aſfuming command. Locle 
ul; aſcendant; overbearing. Tiller. \ 
ASLM ad. [ from impericus. ] With 
Merof command; with inſolence of 
orfry ,* . 's Garth. 
ERIOUSNESS. /. [from imperious.] 
1. Authority; air of command. Sid 
— HOO 3 Locke. 
'RISHABLE. 2. {imperiſſable, French. 
Not to be deſtroyed. t — 
IM PERSONAL. a: 22 Latin. ] Not 
varied according to the perſons. 
IMPE'RSONALLY. ad, [ from imperſonal. 
According to the manner of an imperſonal 
verb. Jas © . 
IMPERSUA'SIBLE. As in and 1 ilis, 
Latin.] Not to be 3 


Decay of Piety« 

IMPERTINENCE, , , 
IMPE'RTINENCY, a J. [impertinence, Fr. 
1. That which is of no preſent weight; that 
which has no relation to the matter in hand. 


haughty ; 


. Bacon. 
2. Folly z rambling thought, S s 
3. Troubleſomeneis; intruſion, ortoge 
4. Trifle; thing of no value. Evelyn. 


IMPERTINENT. a. { impertinent, Fr. in and 
pertinens, Latin.) 
1. Of no relation to the matter in hand; of 
no weight. Tillotſonts 
2. Importunate; intruſive ; meddling. 
Js, Fooliſh 3 trifling. 

IMPE'RTINENT. /. A trifler; a meddler; an 
intruder. L'Eftrange. 

IMPE'RTINENTLY. ad. [ from impertinent.] 


IMPERCE'PTIBLE. @. [imperceptible, pA, 1. Without relation to the preſent matter. 
Not to be diſcovered z not to be perceived. 2. Troubleſomely ; officiouſly ; intruſively. 
IMPERCF'PTIBLENESS. ( [from impercep- IMPE'R VIOUS. a. [ imperwvius, Latin. ] Un- 

tible.] The quality of ng obſervation, Þ paſſable ; impenetrable. 

2 | Hole. IMPERVIOUSNESS. /. [from- imperviaus. ] 

IMPERCE'PTIBLY. ad. [from imperceprible.] The ſtate of not admitting any paflage. : 
In a manner not to be perceived. Addiſen. IMPERTRANSIBILITY. / ſin and pertran- 

IMPE'RFECT:. a. [imperf- wt, — ſeo, Latin. ] Impoſſibility to be paſſed through. 

1. Not complete; not abſolutely finiſhed; _ | , Hale. 


e Scurty ; 
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TMpET R BLE wit abiti from inp by Inf —— 2 
A 4. | impetr, ty 2. Inference not ex ed, bub con- 
2 ] Poſſible to be — Pr — e : — lige. 

Mb ET RATE. V A» {[imperro, Lat. ou * as implicinus, Latin. hy 
obtain by intreaty, 1. Entangled; infolded; 2-00 ER { 1 
IMPETRA'TION. /, [impetrario, Latin. be 2+ Inferred ; tacitly compriſed ; not expreſſ- ; 

ect of obtaining by prayer or intreaty. Taylor. ed. Smalridge. eff 
IMPETUO'SITY. . {from 2 jo- - 3. Reſting upon another; connected with | 
1 lence; fury; vehemence ; force. Claremon. another over eee that which is connected to 1 
_ - JMPE'TUQUS. . rr Fe: Roger im- it has no p Denbam. 

; Net, L uin. IMPLICITLY. 4 [from implicit. ] 

1. Violent; forcible; fierce. Prior, 1. By inference compriſed though not expreſſ- | 1 

2+ Vehement; paſſionate. * Rowe. ed, Bentley, 
IMPE'TUOUSLY. ad. {from impetuous.] 2. By connexion with ſomething elſe ; de- | 
-  Violently; vehemently. _ Addijon. - pendently. + FLA 
IMPE TUOUSNESS. ſ. [from impel uauss | 3 With unreſerved confidence or obedience. 

Violence; fury. Decay of Piety. 2 1 
FMPETUS. J. [ Late} Violent tendency to any To IMPLO'RE. v. @. [imploro, Latin. ] 
point; violent effort. Bentley. 1. To call upon in ſupplisation; wo ſolicit. - 
IMPIE'RCEABLE. a. [in and pierce. Impe- 2. Toaſk; to beg. Shakeſpeare. + a 
netrable; not to be pierced. Spenſer. IMPLO RE. + {from the verb.] The act f «< 
IMPIETY. J. [impictss, Latin. begging. Spenſer. | 


1. Irreverence to the Supreme Hine. fon- IMPLO'RER. „ [ from implore.] Solicitor. 


- tempt of the duties of 1 Sal care. IMPLU MED. as (implumis, Latin] Without 
2. Any act of wickedneſs; ex of 1 ir- (feathers. Dcr. 
religion. To IMPLY'. v. a. | [implico, Latin. 
To IMPIGNORATE. w. 4. To . to 1g. To infold; to cover; to intangle. Spenſer. 
pledge. 2. To involve or compriſe as a conſequence or | 4 
IMPIGNORA'TION. þ The act of pawning concomitant, Dryden. 
or putting to pledge. To IMPOI'SON, v. a. [empoiſenner, French. ]. A» 
To IMPI'NGE. v. u. [inpinge, Latin. ] To fall 1. To. corrupt with poiſon. Shakeſpeare. 1 
e; to ſtrike againſt; to with. 2. To kill with poiſon. | Shakeſpeare. | 
- .. Newton. IMPO'LARILY. ad. [in and palar.] Not ac- 7 


To IMPINGUATE. Ve 4. [is and pinguizx, . cording to the direction of the poles. 
Latik. ] To fatten; te make fat. Bacon. IMPOLYTICAL, 1 4. ¶ in and politick.] Im- 
F'MPIOQUS. a. [impius, Latin. ] Irreligious; IMPO'LITICK; prudent; indiſcreet; void 


wicked ; profane. Forbes, ol art or forecaſt. Hooker, 
VMPIOUSLY. ad. {from impieus.] Profanely; IMPOLIT IMS. ad. [ in and political. ] 
wickedly. Granville, IMPQ/LITICKLY. Withodt art or fore- 


IMPLACABILITY. 7 [from implacable.] In- caſt. 
exorableneſs ; irreconcilable enmity; deter- IMPO'NDEROUS. a. [ in and ponderons. ] Void 


9 mined maliee. of perceptible weight. rYWNs 
 _ IMPLA'CABLE. a. [implacabilis, Latin. ] Not  IMPORO'SITY. /. {in and porous] Abſence I 
_— be pacified; inexorable; malicious; con- of interſtices; compactneſs ; cloſeneſs. Bacon. 
wo? E in enmity. __ Aadiſom. IMPO'ROUS. 4. [in and porous. ] Without 1? 
JIMPLA'CABLY. ad. | from implacable.] With - pores; free from vacuities or interſtices. ; 
malice not to be pacifled; inexorably. To IMO RT. v. 4. importo, Latin.}] t II 
Te IM PLANT. v. a. {in and planto, Latin. ] 1. To carry into any country from abroad. ; 
To infix ; to inſert; to place; to ingraft. 2. To imply; to infers Hoster. Bacon. I 
| Sidney. Ray. Locke. 4 To produce in conſequence." - 9% "7h | 
IMPLANTA'TION. 5 [ implantation, French; Importer, French. ] To be of moment. : 


from inplant. ] The act of ſetting or planting. IMP RT. /. [from the verb. * 
IMPLAL'SIBLE. a. [in and plaifible.] Not 1. Importance; moment; e e E N 


ſpecious ; not likely to ſeduce or perſuade, 2. Tendency. Beyle. | 
\FMPLEMENT. Jo [ implementum, Latin, Þ 3. Any thing brought from abroad. IN 

1. Something that fills wc 00 ſupplies IMPORTABLE. 3. ¶ in and portable. ] Unſup- | 
Wants. Hocler. portable; not to be endured. Spenſer. IN 

2+ Tool; inſtrument of manufacture Brown. IMPORT. ANCE. J. [French.} a 
3. Veſſel of a kitchen. 1. Thing imported or implied. 1 — i 
. ION. . { impleo, Lan] The at of 2. Matter ; ſubject. Sbateſpeare. a 
; ; ; the Rare of being full. Brown, 3. Conſequence; moment. Sbakeſpearee I'M 
a ibi X. . { implexwsg: Lat.] Intricate ; en- 4. Impoxtunity Shakeſpeare 6 
tangled 3 complicatde. } 1; Spefgtory IMPO'RTANT, 4. e French. 1M 
To IMPLICATE, . [implica,. Latin. To 1. — weighty z of great conſe "14 
.entangle ; to embarraſs ; to infold, _ ele. quence Motten. c 
W —— Lian Kae. . as dae, * of gren g 1 


2 


IMPORTU'NE. 2. [importanus, Latin-] 


IMO STS. / [impſee, French. 


- — c 
TMP 


vo 


ae 7 U from import. The! +1 
or practice of im „or bringing indo a 


| a from "Addiſon. * 


R. , [tom import 1 One tha 
IMPO/RTE . ne that 
a abtoad. 


drings in from © Swoift, 


' JMPO'RTLESS. a. [from import.) Of no mo- 


ment or conſequence. 20 Shekeſpeare. © 


- be repulſed. 1 1 
IMPO'RTUNATELY..ad, [from importunate. ] 
With inceſſant ſolicitations; pertinaciowſly. 


| [ 5 i Duppa. 
IMPORTUNATENESS; 2 [from importu- 
nate. ] Inceſſant ſolicitation Sidney. 


To IMPORTUNE. D. 4. inportunus, Latin.] 8 
1. To diſturb by reiteration of the ſame re- 2+, Upgovern 


queſt. 
* . T9 teize ; to haraſs with Gight vexation 
perpetually recurring; to moleſt. Swift, 


1. Conſtantly: rang z troubleſome by fre- 
quency. Bacon. 
2. Troubleſome ; veratiout. Hammond. 
3. Unſeaſonable; coming, aſking, or happen- 
ing at a wrong time. Milton. 
IMPORTU'NELY, ad. [ from pers 
1. Troubleſomely; inceſſantiy. Spenſer. 
2. Unſeaſonably; improperly. - _Sanderjon. 
IMPOR TU'NITY. ..  { importuzitas, Latin. ] 


 Inceſſant ſolicitation. * Knolles. 
To IMPO SE. Vs As fi French. 
1. To lay on asa —— — Skaleſ. 


2. To enjoin as a duty or law. 

3. To fix on; to impute to. en 
4+ To nd fallaciouſly. Dryden. 
5+ To ImyoSE. on. To put a cheat on to de- 
ceive. * Locke. 
6. Among printers ] To put the pages on 
the Rone, and fit on the chaſes, in order to 
carry the forms to preſs. 

IM oj Som the verk3-Chlnmand 3:1n- 
junction. Shakeſpeare. 


IPO SEA BLE. . [from impoſe ] To be laid 


as obligatory on any body. Hammend. 
IuPOSER. /. {from impoſe. ] One who enjoins. 
Walton. 
IMPOSI'TION. impoſuion, French. 
1. The act of ring any thing on — . 
2. The act of giving a note of diſtinction. 
3. Injunction of any thing as a law or duty. 
4. Conſtraint; oppreſſion. Wars, 
5. Cheat; fallacy ; impoſture. - 
IMPO'SSIBLE. a. [ impoſſible, French. ] Not to 
be done; not to be attained; impracticable. 
IMpOSSBTLAT V. fo [impoſſibilite, French. ] 
1. Impra@icability ; the ſtate of _ not 
feaſible. Whi itgifte. R ge. 
. . . " Conuley. 
VMPOST. ſ. [ impeſt, French. ] A He a toll 
cuſtot paid. Bacon. 
"ls architec- 
ture, that part of a pillar, in ts and arches, 
on which the weight of the whole- building 
Uech. | efinſroo: th. 


1M P 


- Burke: 17 — an Wett to gather ; to 

form. a'cy 4 or bag containing matter. ArbutÞ. 
To IMPO STHUMATE. v. 4. To afllict with 
an impoſthume. 
IMPOSTHUMA'TION. . '{ from 4 

mate. ] The act of forming an impoſthume z 

che tate in which an impoſthume is formed. 


IMpORTUNATE. 2. [importunus, Lat. Un- 1MPO'STHUME. ſ. A collection of rulent 
ſeaſonable and inceſſant in ſolicitations; not to 


Smalridge. IMPO'STOR. ＋. [ impoſteur, French. } — 


matter in a bag or cyſt, 


cheats by a fictitious character. South. 


1MPO'STURE. /. Iinpeſlura, Latin.] Chest. 


IMPOTENCE, 
— — ng J. [impotentia, Latin. 


1. Want of : inability z imbecility ; 
weakneſs, , 1, Bentley. 
abſenes of paſſion. 
3. Incapacity 


ce TIN T- 4. 2 — Latia.} Pope 
1. Weak ; n wanting force ; — — 
power. 5 Hooker. 
2. Difabled by nature or Iileale. Shake 
3. Without power of reſtraints 
4. Without power of propagation. Tatler. 
TMpOTENTLV. ad. from E e a Win- 
out power. 
To IMpob ND, ws. 4s [in and 
1. To incloſe as in a — * to 
conſine. Bacon. 
2. To ſhut wp in a pinſols.  Dryden« 
IMPRA'CTICABLE. a. [impraSitable, Fr.) 
1. Not to de performed ; 5 an impoſ- 
2. UntraRtable ; anmanageable. Rowe, 
IMPRA'CTICABLENESS. *. (from — 
icable.] Impoſſibility. Swift. 
To YMPRECATE. w a. L Tod 
call for evil upon himſelf or others. 
IMPRECA'TION. /. [ impr ecatio, Lat.] Curſe; 


Decay of 2. 


. - prayer by which any evil is wiched. X. Ch — - 
I'MPRECATORY. 4. [from/imprecate. ] Co. 


taining withey of evil. 


To-IMPRE'GN. v. 4. {in and fragne, Latin} 


To fill with young; to fill with e. matter ar 
quality. Milram. 
1. Not to be ſtormed; nut to be taken. 

2, Uaſhaken; onmoved 3 unaffected. 


DIE Ahl. v. ad. [from impregnable,] In 


a manner as to dety force or hoſtiſity. 
Sandy. 
r GNATE. v. 4. {in and precgayy 
1a. N 
1. To fill with young; to make prolifek, 
2. [ Impregner, French, ] To fill; to ſaturate. 
Decay of Piery. 

IMPREGNA'TION. /, [from impregnate.] 
1. The act of making proliſick; fecundation. 
Bacon. 


2 That with which ere is impregnated. 


Derbam. 
3. Saturation. | Ain 


IMPREJUDICATE- 4. ſin, pre, and Judicog 
— Unprejudiced ; 3 Not prepoſſeſſed ; im- 
parti 


Breton. 
IMPRE- 


N * 

* Q . ⁰ he; 
o * 

* 


nn. n 
9 * 


: , EI tet as. 
8 1 RIES 2 " 0 «> ts . 
* CY 
1 M P 
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IMPREPARATION. MR er and pro 


Unpreparetneſs ; want — tion Hooker: 

To IMPRE'SS. ©. ping W 
1. To print . ſtamp. bam. 
2. To fix deep Vatts. 


3. To force * military ſervice. Clarendon. 
IMPRE'SS. /. [from the NN . 
1. Mark made by preflure. Wordtoard. 


2. Effecte upon another ſubſtance. Glanville. 


28 Mark of diſtinction; ſtamp. Sontb. 


4. Device; motto. . Milton. 
AR of forcing into ſervice. Shakeſpeare. 
iber 2 Latin.] 
1. The aQ of p 9 - 
7 
4. Mark made by prefure ſtamp. Shakeſp. 

3. Image fixed in the mind. 2 
5+ Edition; number printed at once; one 
courſe of ng. Fs) | 
6. Effect of an attack. ofton. 


 IMPRE'SSIBLE. 2 and pre Mee, Latin.] 


What may be — 
IMPRESSURE.j . {from impreſs. ] The niark 
made by preſſure 3 the Guts — — 
ke 
To IMPRINT. Ys As elne French. 
1. To mark upon el ſubſtance by el. 
2. To ſtamp words upon paper by the uſe of 


: pes. 
3. To fix on the mind or memory. Locke. 
To IMPRI'SON, . 4. | riſonner, Fr. in and 


from liberty. 1 Ne. 
IMPRISONMENT: J. Le ment, Fr.] 

Conſinement; N * being ſnut 
in priſon. Mart: 


IMPROBABILITY. /. — . inprobable. J 
Unlikelihood ; diff to be believed. 


IMPRO'BABLE. 4. {improbable, Fr. — 


ly; incredible. 


| | IMPRO'BABLY. od, Ir 


Is. Without li 

2. In a manner not to be approved. Obſolete. 

To IMPRO'BATE. v. as [in and Probe, Lat.] 
Not to approve. Ainſevorth. 

fMPROBA'TION. / [improbatc ering 
of diſallowing. 


— 


(IMPROBITY. /. [improbitaty Latin . Want | 


of honeſty ; diſhoneſty ; baſeneſs. ee. 
To IMPROLIFICATE. v. 4. [in and proli- 
_ ck} To impregnate; to fecundate. 


mir TEN a. [impropre, Fr. improprius, 
Latin. ee 


1. Not well adapted 3 unqualified. Burnet. 
. Unit; not conducive to the right end. 
Not juſt; not accurate. Dryden. 
uh ERLY. ad. from improper. ] 
1. Not fitly; 1 | 
2. Not juſtly ; not accu | Dryden. 
TD TMPROPRIATE. Ve 4. in e proprius, 


- Latin. ] 
5 3: To reg 6 to ſeize to him- 


__ 


Bocen, 3 


TMP 


2. To put the kl ur Cao of the ehntchints 
the — laiges. 4 
IMPROPRIA'TION. . from impropriate.] 
An impropriation is 
church land is in the hands of a layman; and 
an appropriation is, when it is in the hands of 

2 biſhop, co 


or religious houſe. Ay 
IMPROPRIA”TOR. / Taue Ter 
the 


layman that has of the lands 

church. Ayli fe. 
IMPROPRIETY. 1 Aer improprivs,. Lat.] 

Unfſitneſs; unſuĩtableneſa; inaccuracy z want 


df juſtneſs. Brown. Swift, 
IMPRO'SPEROUS. 4. [i and pro we] 
Unhappy 3 unfortunate; not ſucceſ 


IMPRO'SPEROUSLY.ad.[froming 1 
with frominproſpern.] 


Unkappily ; beef $ 
Boyle, 


IMPRO'VABLE. a. [from improve. ] Capable 
of being advanced from a bad to —_— or 


N gre 6 u 
RO“ VA ESS. rom 
Capableneſs of being RUN 1 
IMPRO'VABLY. ad. [from eau. In 
T6 IMPROVE. v1 6. {in md proc 
0 R , 4. in and ua 
probum facere.] 1 2 
1. To advance any thing neare to perfo&ion; 
2. To diſprove. i | 1 1 2 my 
To IMPRO'VE. v. 2. To 7205 in g 
Atrerbury. 
IMPROVEMENT: . [from improve. } 
e advancement from from good to 
— ; Nuillacſon. 
2. Act of improving. \- - Addiſon. 
3. Progreſs from good to better. Adaſſin. 
4. Inſtruction 3 edification. Soth. 
8. Effect of melioration. "South. 
IMPRO'VER: 4. 1 { 
1. One that makes him rr ay aue 
better. Clarendox. 1 
2. Any thing that 
IMPROVIDED. 2. [ improvi iſus, Latins] Un- 


foreſeen ; unexpected; re — 
IMPROV IDENCE. 2 from improvident. 
Want of forethought ; : {6 of caution. J 


Wanting exc Ne gang Soar, ; 
Clarendon. 

IMPROV] IDENTLY. ad 8 improwident.] 
Without forethought ; out care, Donne. 
IMPROVI'SION. J. {in and provifior.] Want 
of forethought own. 


[MPRUDENCE. . e French; im- 
prudentia, Latin. ant of prudence; indiſ- 

; cretion;z neg 
X. Charles. 

IMPRU'DENT. 2. imprudent, Fr. dens, 
Latin, ] Wanting 22 Co rodeo, in- 
diſcreet ; ＋ Tilloſſin. 


I'MPUDENCE. art Fr. impuden- 

15 vial II ] 2 3 

2 Fes. 
LMPU- 


ſo called when the 


z inattention to intereſt. 


* 
* 
* 


REES | -I'N' 8 'T NA 

. 4. ä 5. Noting the dun n Lappencd i 4 
n 1355 N 
IFMPUDENTLY. ad. r. IShame- 4. Noting power, in his choice.  Spenſers / 


lefsly ; without mo Sondys. 5. Noting proportion: nine in ten. Swift. 

To IMPU'GN, avi 4. Fanpigies, Fr, impugno, b. Concerning. 5 
Latin. ] To attack; to aſſault. Seutb. 7. A ſolemn phraſe : vfed thus, in the king's 

nt ine es and hgiaac: ee 
a . $ . 
 IMPUISSANCE. 1 [French.] ese 9. In thats Becauſe.” Sbaleſpeare. 

inability ; feebleneſs. * Bacon, 10. In as much. Sineg; ſeeing that. coker s 
or) 7 — Ne Thee f one " 7 Wit ſome place; not out. Sertb. 
1. Co e 0 1. 0 . 
body acting upon another. South, 2. Engaged to — ar. Das iel. 

_ Influence acting upon the mind; Fen . 2 PN in forme fate. = Mr, 
CORES * otng entrance. 1 arte 

1. Mode impreflion. Prior. 5 Into any place. 0 Cullier. 
2 7. of toy Ifen, French. ] Cloſe; home. Totler. 


1. Phe agency in motion upon body. IN has commonly i in compoſition a _— or 


' "Bacon. - privative ſenſe. In before 7 is changed i 2 
2. Influence e the mind; Milton: | before / into I; and into m before-ſome — 
IMPU'LSIVE. a. Lepa, r Having the conſonants. 
power of impulſe ; moving; impeltent. South, INABILITY, ſ. Fin and ability. I 
IMU NITV. . fe [impunite, Fr.] Freedom from impotence ; 4 of power. 
Nn exemption from e INA'BSTIN ENCE. J. [in and a 


1 . " 
Davies. temperance z' want 25 power to a tai 


IMPU'RE. a, [impurus, Latin.  INACCE'SSIBLE. 2. Finecceffile Fr. in and 
1, Contrary to f. ſanity ; hallowed ; un- acectſſible.] Not to be reached; not to be. ap- 
holys - g Donne. proached. 4. 
2. Unehaſte. | Addiſon, INACCURACY. . (our inaccurate. Want 


3. 8 foul with extraneous mixtures; of exactneſs. 


- dro INA'CCURATE, 4. [is and accurate. Not 
IMPU RELY. ad. [from impure.] With im- exact; not accurate. 


puri INA'CTION. fe [inaftion, Fr. ] Celfition front 
IMPU RENESS, þ [impuritas, Latin, from labour; forbearance of labour, Pepe. 
IMPU'RITY. impure. 1 IN ACTIVE. 4s Not buſy ; IN 7 + 

1. Want of ſanctity; Want of holineſs. indolent; Nuggith. 

2. Act of unckaſtitx. Aterluty. INA'CTIVELY. ad. [from inactive. ; 

3. Fecblent admixture. Arbubnat. Without labour; fluggiſhly. — 
To IMU RPEE. b. 4. rprer, French, INACTIVITY. J. [in and eg, p 

from 2 To mal 2. to colour as neſs; reſt; ſluggiſhneſs. 

With pu | Milton. INADEQUATE. : 4. os and ade atus, 1.1 
IMPU” FABLE. a. [frotn impute.] | Not equal to the purpoſe ;- defeQtive, Lic 

1. Chargeable upon any one. South. INA'DEQU ATELY, 7 rom 2 

2. Acculable; chargeable with a fault. Ayl ge. Deſectively; not completely. Boyles 


IMPU'TABLENESS. from mipurable.] INADVE'RTENCE. 

The quality of being i Gas puree] INADVE'RTENCY. 5 I [fradvertance, f 
IMPU Io. fo Ee Fr. from 1. Careleſneſs; negligence; inattention- ö 
in pute. ] 2. AR or effect of negligence. 8 
1. Attribution of any chiag z generally of ill, Government m7 the Tongue. 

Fay. w vin INADVERTENT. a, [in and advertensy 8 


2. Sometimes of good. eare. Latin. ] Negligent ; carelefs. * 

3. Cenſure; reproach. A, 228 INADVERTENTLY. ad. 3 - 

4. Hint; reflection. ' , © Shakeſpeare. Careleſly ; negligent tly "= * .., Clariſſa. 
IMPU'TATIVE. 4, from inpute.] That INALIENABLE. + {is and aljpnable.] 

which may impute. Anſwortb. cangot be Rawls, 


To PUT E. v. e. Ages „Fr, imputo, Lat.] INALIME'NTAL: 4. [in andaſ/imental<} 2 
1. To charge u lo attribute: 88 fording no nouriſhment. 
m; ſomelimes good: Temple, INAMTSSIBLE: 4. inan 2 1 ] "Nox h 
„4 To rechen eng bm des not 3 to be loft. 


g to him. Milton, INA'NE. 4. inanis Latin.} E - voids. 
IMPU PER: fo [From er, ger imputes, TOE F 1 2 
gn 2 — Latin. 1 api eng v. 4. [in and ne, hag 
To anim to quicken. | 


71 


INANIMATE. : 75 W "of Ter 
2 wit ut 


is * ANIMATED. 
** atfithations | 
3 1 manFro . 


* 
— 


* . 


D INAU'GURATE. v. a: 


 INAUGURA'TION. /. [ | 
. auguro, Lat.] Inveſtiture by ſolemnities. Howel, 


To INARCH. v. 4. [in and arch. 


1 


"INB 


IN ANITION. 1. [ inanition, Fr. ] Emptineſs / 
of body ; want of. fulneſs in the veſſels of the 
animal. ', Arbuthnot. 

INANITY. . [from inanii, Latin. ] Empti - 
neſs; void pace. Digty. 

INA'PPETENCY. fe [in and appetentia, 9] 
Want of ſtomach or appetite. 

to be put to a particular uſe, 


© INAPPLICA'TION, /. 3 771 


Indolence; negligence. 
INA RABLE. 4. [is and aroz Latin. * Not 
capable of ti Di#. 
Inarchin 
is called. grafting by approach; this is uſ 
When the ſtock and the tree may be joined. 
Take the branch you would inarch, and, hav- 
- Ing fitted it to that part of the ſtock where 
you intend to join it, pare away the rind and 
wood on one fide about three inches in length: 


after the ſame manner cut the ſtock or branch 


where the graft is to be united, ſo that they 
© may join, that the ſap may meet: then cut a 
Little tongue upwards in the graft, and make a 
notch in the ſtock to admit it; when they are 
N the tongue will prevent their lipping · 

this manner they are to remain about four 


months, in which time they will be ſufficiently 


united. The operation is always performed in 
April or May, and is commonly practiſed upon 
: | erage myrtles, jaſmines, walnuts, figs, and 
9 Miller. . 
INARTICULATE. 4. [ inarticule, Fr. in and 
articulate.) Not uttered with diſtinctneſs like 
chat of the ſyllables of human ſpeech. Dryden. 
' INARTICULATELY, ad. kam inarticu- 
late. ] Not diſtinctly. 
INARTI'CULATENESS, /. [from inarticu- 
late. ] Confuſion of ſounds ; want of diſtinct- 
neſs in pronouncing. 
INARTIFTCIAL. 4. [in and artificial. h 
trary to art. i Decay 0 2 1 
INARTITTCIALLV. ad. [from ra ificia 2 
Without art; in a manner contrary to th 
rules of art. Cali. 


ö INATTE'NTION. "ſo. [inattenticn, Tl Diſ- 


regard; negligence ; neglect. Ich. 
INATTENTIVE. 4. in and atrenti ve. ] 
- leſs; negligent; r leſs. 
IN AUDIBLE. a. [in and audi wi * Not to be 
+ heard; void of ſound, ' hakeſpeare. 
IN Lat.] 
a new office 7] 
Motton. 
inauguration, Fr. in- 


© To conſecrate; to rec; wi 
ſolemnities. 


IN RA'TION. 4. Linauro, Lat.] The act 
of gil gilding or covering with gold. 

_ INAUSPICIOUS. 2. [is and auſpicious. ] 
IL omened; unlucky; unfortunate. Craſb. 
IN BEING. . [in and being.] ne in- 
' arts. 


ſeparableneſs. 
| I'NBORN. 4. [in and born] An im- 


planted by nature. 


| INBREATHED. a, [in Wa e D a 


by inſpiration. 45 tons 


r 


„ 


 Arbuth. 1 


INC 


INBRED. 4. U and Brei.] Produeed 
& and nature; or — lh 


Milton. 
To INCA'GE.” Us 4. [in and cage. | To coop 


_ upz to ſhut up; to confine in a cage, or any 


narrow ſpace,  \ Shakeſpeare. 
INCALE'SCENCE. 14 IL e Latin. 
INCALESCENCV. The ſtate of growing 


warm; warmth ; incipient heat. Ray. 
INCANTA'TION. . Lincantatian, French. ] 
Enchantment. Raleigh, 


INCA'NTATORY. a- [from incanto, Latin. ] 
Dealing by enchantment; magical. Brown. 


| To INCA'NTON. _ v. 4. [in- and canton. ] 


To unite to a can 
nity. 
INCAPABILITY. 
INCA'PABLENESS. 
qualification legal, | 
INCA'PABLE. 2. [ incapable, French. 
1. Wanting power; wanting und ding; 
unable to comprehend, learn, or under- 


or ſeparate commu- 
Addiſon. 
[from incapable 


10 Inability natural; 40 
Suckling. 


ſtand. 8 
2. Not able to receive any thing. * 
3. Unable; not equal to any thing. Shakef. 


4. Diſqualified by law. Swift. 
INCAPA'CIOUS. 4. [in and capacious.] Nar- 
row; of ſmall content. urnet. 
INCAPA'CIOUSNESS. /. [from incapaciaus. ] 
Narrowneſs; want of containing ſpace. 
Te INCAPA'CITATE. v. a. . [in and capa- 
citate. 
Is 70 diſable; to weaken, Clariſſa. 
2. To diſqualify. | Arbutbnot. 
INCAPA CITY. /. [ incapacite, French. ] 
1. Inability; want of natural power; want 
of power of body; want of. comprehenfiveneſs 


of mind. Arbutbnct. 
2. Want of legal ifications, 

To INCA'RCERA v. 4. ¶ incarcero, Latin, ] 
To impriſon; to wakes. Harvey. 

INCARC 


ERA'TION. J. {from incarcerate.] 
Impriſonment; ent. 


To INCA'RN: v. 4. [incarno, Latin. ] To cover 

with fleſh. Wiſeman. 
To INCA'RN. VU. fs To breed fleſh. Wiſem. 
To INCA'RNADINE. VU, ds [ incarnadino, pale 


red, Italian.] To dye red. This word I find 


only once. Shakeſpeare. 
To INCA'RNATE. v. d. [incarner, Fr. os 

clothe with fleſh ; to embody with fleſh. 
INCARNATE. tic. as incarnat, Fr. 


Clothed with fle : embodied in fleſh. . Sa 
INCARNA'TION, 5 [ incarnation, . 
1. The act of aſſuming body. 


2. The ſtate of breeding fleſh, M7 2 
INCARNATIVE. | (2. þ ö Fr.] 1 me- 
dicine'that generates fle Viſeman. 


To IN CASE. . 4. Lis and caſe. ] To _ 
to incloſe; to in mw 

INCAU'TIOUS. as (is: and cautious.) 
wary ; negligent; heedleſs, Keil. 

INCAU'TIOUSLY: ad. 


[from incautious. ] 
Eri I negligently. Arbutbnot. 
MEEN NDLAR V. I. [incendiarius, from incendo, 


5 
1. One 


. 1 »- 


«4 ot 5 E 
To ** - \ 
* 
x 


* 


© x. One who ſets houſes or towns on fire in INCHOA'TION. f. [incheatur, Latin. J In- 


* malice or for robbery. by... 
2. One inflames faQtions, or promotes 
quarrels. King Charles, Bentley. 
I'NCENSE. /. [incenſum, Latin; encens, French. 
Perfume exhaled by fire in honour of ſome g 
or goddeſs, Prior. 
To INCENSE, v. a. [incenſus, Lat.] To en: 
kindle to 9 . with anger; to 
enrage ; to provoke ; to exaſperate. Dryden. 
INCENSEMENT. 7 [ from incenſe. ] — 
heat ; fury. Shakeſpeare. 


' INCE'NSION. /. [incenfoo, Latin. ] The ad of 


kindling ; the ſtate of being on fire. | 
INCE”NSOR. ſ. [Lat.] A kindler of anger; an 
inflamer of paſſions. Hayward. 
INCE'NSORY, /. [from N The veſſel 
in which incenſe is burnt and offered. Ainſ. 
INCE'NTIVE. J. [intentivam, Latin.] | 
1. That which kindles. King Charles. 
2+ That which provokes; that which en- 
courages; incitement; motive; encourage- 
ment; ſpur. | Addiſon. 
INCENTIVE. a. Inciting ; encouraging. 
INCE'PTION. f. [inceptio, Latin. } Begin- 
ning. 4 | Bacon. 
INCEPTIVE. 2. [inceptiwus, Latin.] Noting 
beginning. ; | Locke. 
INCE'PTOR. /. [Latin.] A beginner; one 
who is in his rudiments. . 
INCERA'TION. /. [incero, Latin.] The act 
of covering with wax. 
INCE'RTITUDE. ſ. [ incertitude, Fr. incerti- 
"tudo, Latin. ] Uncertainty ; doubtfulneſs. 
INCE'SSANT. 4. [in and cans, Latin,] Un- 
ceaſing ; unintermitted; continual ; uninter- 
rupted. 2 hs VAR 
INCE'SSAN'TLY. ad. [from inceſſant.) With- 
out intermiſſion ; continually, Addiſon. 
INCEST. /. [incefte, French; inceſtum, Latin. ] 
Unnatural and criminal conjunction of perſons 
within degrees prohibited: Shakeſpeare. 
INCE'STUOUS. 4. [inceflueux, French. ] 
Guilty of inceſt ; guilty of unnatural coha- 
| bitation, South, 
INCE'STUOUSLY. ad. [from inceftuous. ] 
With unnatural love. . Dryden. 
INCH. ſ. [mce, Saxon; wncia, Latin. ] 

/ 1» A meaſure of length ſuppoſed equal to 
' three grains of barley laid end to end; the 
| twelfth part of a foot. Holder. 

2. A proverbial name for a ſmall quantity. 


3. A nice point of time. Shakeſpeare. 
To INCH. Vs 4. from the noun. ] 
1. To drive by nches. a Dryden. a 


2. To deal out by inches ; to give ſparingly. 
To INCH. Vs is o advance or retire a li 

at a time. 0 
TNCHED. 3. [wich a word or number before 

it.] Containing inches in length. or breadth. 
INCHIPIN, ſ. Some of the inſide of a deer. 


I'NCHMEAL. ſ. [inch and menl.] A piece an 
inch long. 8 Shakeſpeare. 


To INCHOATE. v. &. [inchgo, Latin.] To 


begin; to commences Tx b. 


TNCIDENCY. 


2 
* 


- 1 


- 
- * 7 
* 
' \ 


ception ; beginning. Hale. 

INCHOATIVE. 4. [inchoativus, Latin. } In- 
ceptive; noting inchoation dr beginning. 

To INCIDE. v. 8. from incido, Latin. To- 
cut. Medicines incide which conſiſt of pointed 
particles; by which the pointed particles of 
other bodies are divide. Quincy» 

INCIDENCE. 7 /. [incide, to fall, Latin 

c incidence, French. ] 

1. The direction with which one body ſtrikes 

upon another; and the angle made by that line, 

and the plane ſtruck upon, is called the angle 
of incidence, Quincy. 

2. ¶ Incidens, Latin. ] Accident; hap; — 
alty· . Shakeſpeare. 

he yo 4. [incident, French; incidens, 

tin. f | 


1. Caſual; fortuitous ; occafional ; happen 


ing accidentally ; falling in beſide the main 
defign. | x Na. 
2. Happening; apt to happen. 


South, 
INCIDENT. . [incident, French. ] Something 


happening befide the main deſign ; caſualty. 
INCIDE'N T AL. a. Incident; caſual ; happen 

ing 5 e. : . ilton. 
INCIDENTALLY. ad. [from incidental. 
Beſide the main defign 1 occaſionally. Sand. 
INCIDENTLY. ad, [from incidents ] Occa- 
fionally; by the bye; by the way. Bacon. 
To INCINERATE. v. a. [in and cineres, La- 


tin.] To burn to aſhes. * | 
T 


INCINERA'TION. ſ. | incineration, Fr. 
act of burning any thing to aſhes. Boyle. 
INCIRCUMSPE'CTION. / {in and circum- 
ſpeftion. ] Want of caution ; want of heed. Br. 
CFYSED. 4. [| inciſus, Latin.] Cut; made by 
cuttings Wiſeman. 
INCISION. F. [ incifion, French. ] 
1. A cut; a wound made with a ſharp inſtru- 
ment. South. 


2. Diviſion of viſcoſities by medicines. Bacon. 


INCISIVE. 4. [ inciff, Fr. from inciſus, Lat.] 
Having the quality. of cutting or dividing. 
| Boyle. 
INCT'SOR, f. [ inciſor, Latin.] Cutter — 
in the fore- part of the mouth. | 
INCYSORY. 4. [inciſeire, French.] Having 
the quality of cutting. 
INCFSURE. /. [inciſura, Latin.] A cut; an 
aperture. | _ Derham« 
INCITA'TION. ſ. [incitatis, Latin, ] Incite- 
ment; incentive; motive. Brown. 
To INCT TE. v. 4. [ incite, Latin.] To ſtir up; 
to puſh forward in a purpoſe; to animate; to 
ſpur; to urge on. Scvift. 


little INCI'TEMENT. /. [from incite. } Motive; lee 


centive; impulſe; inciting power, Milton. 
INCTVIL, 4s [ incivil, Frencb. ] Unpoliſhed, 
INCIVTLITY. /. [ incivilite, French 
1. Want of courtely ; rudeneſs. 
2. Act of rudeneſs. 5 aylor. 
INCLE'MENCY.. ſ. [inclementia, Latin. ] Un- 
mercifulneſs; ctuelty; ſeverity; h ; 
roughneſs. IR 1 wh 
INCLEMENT. 9, [in and clemens, Lat, ] Fa- 
312 8 mercifuly 


el 


g * Re 7 ALA 7 EZ 
g - 
F 1 \ | | 


n unp'tying 3 void of tegderneſs 3 


INCLINABLE. as [i ae; 1 

1. Having a propehiGon n of wi 1 favourably 

diſpoſed z willing. Hooker, 

2. Having a tendency. Bentley, 

INCLINA'TION. Je Tinclinaiſon, Er. inclinatw, 
Latin.] 

1. Tendency toward any point. | Newton. 

2. Natural aptneſs. Aadiſen. 
3 Propenſioa of mind; favourable diſpoſi- 


tion. . | Clarendon. 

4. Love; affection. 5 Dryden. 

3 Diſpoſition of mind.  Shoteſps care. 

8. The tendency ( of the magnetical needle to 
the Eaſt or Weſt. 

7. {In pharmacy. ] The act by which a clear 

| Hiquor is poured off by only ſtooping the 8 


Quircy. 


* quality- of inclining to one or other. 

| Brown. 

INCLIYNATORILY. ad. [from inclinatory. 

© Obliquely; with inclination to one fide or th 
other. 


Braun. 

* INCLINE. v. . [incline Latin.] 

„ v5 To bend to lean; to tend toward any 
| 3 Brown. 
- Ws? To be frrourably diſpoſed to; to feel de- 

fire beginning. Shakeſpeare. 

To INCLINE. v. 4a. 

1. To give a tendency or direction to any 
Place or ſtate. ' Milton. 
2. To turn the defire toward any thing. 
; 3. To bend; to incurvate. D 10 
Tv INCLYP. v. 4. [in and clip.] To graſp; to 
incloſe ; to ſurround, Shakeſpeare. 


ſhut up in a cloiſter. 
To INCLOUD. v. 4. [in and cloud.] To 
darken; to obſcure. | Shakeſpeare, 
7 1 CLV'PE. v. 4. [ include, ay 
1. To incloſe; to ſhut. | 
2. To compriſe; to c hend. 
INCLUSIVE. 4.  Cincluff, x Preach] 
1. Jncloſing ; encircling. - RY 
2. Comprehended in the ſum or number. 
INCLU'SIVELY. ad. [from incluſive. ] The 
thing mentioned reckoned into the account. 
From Sunday to Sunday elle; ; that is, 
taking both Sundays into the reckoning, 
INCOA'GULABLE. 4. [in and cer Malz. 
incapable of concretion. 
INCO XTSTENCE. ſ. [in and coexiſtence. ] 
ap JOY of not exiſting together. . Locke. 


INCQ'c 

: inc ite Unknown; in private. i 

C 811 AN. 1 Le vantia, Latin. 
Want ** thought. Boyle. 
Wanting the power of thought. Locte. 

ſtate of concealment. 


INCQHERENCE. 
INCOHE'RENCY. 1 4. [is and, coberonce-] 


% Wang of connection; incongryity j lnggae, 


Milton. 5 


INCLINATORY. a. ¶ from incline.] Having 


7 0 INCLO “IS TER. v. a. [in and cloj Mer. To 


F od. lar Vries by mutilation . from * 


INCO'GITATIVE. ral [in and cogitative.]. 
0 
IGO'ONITO. ad. [incegnitys, Loi. In 3 
Prior. 


1 N c TH \ 
ae wantof dependance of one part upon 


anocher. 


Locle. 
2. Want of cohefion ; looſeneſs of 1 


Bo le. 

INCOHERENT. as Lin a and coberent.] 4 
1. Inconfequential ; inconſifent. Locke. 
2. Without cohefion; looſe. Woodward. 
INCOHE'RENTLY. ad. F incoberent,] 


Inconfiſtens] 1 inconſequentially. Broome. 
WORV v. 7. [incolumitas, Lat. ] Safe- 
; ſecurity. Howel, 


INCOMBUSTIBYLITY: J. [from incombuſ- 
tible. ] The quality of reſitting fire. Ray, 
INCOMBU'STIBLE, 4. I incombiſtibbe, Fr.] 
Not to be conſumed by fire. Wilkins. 


INCOMBU'STIBLENESS. ſ. [from incombuſ.., 


tible. Tho quality of not being waſted by fire. 
I'NCOME. g. [in and come. ] Revenue; pro- 
duce of any thing. 


South, 
INCOMMENSUR ABILITY. þ- from in- 


\ commenſurable.] The ſtate of one thing with 
reſpe& to- another, when they cannot be com- 
poared by any common meaſure. 
INCOMME'NSURABLE. 4. [is, cen, and 
menſurabilis, Latin. ] Not to be reduced to any 
meaſure common to both. Watts. 
IN OMME'NSURA TE. as [ing con, and Ren- 


ra, Latin. Not dg one common 
meaſure.. | More. Holder. 
To INCO'MMODATE. v. 4. names 
To INCOMMO DE. Latin. de 


inconvenient to; to hinder or ede with 
out very great injury. Wedward, 
INCOMMQ/DIOUS. a. [incommodus, Latin. 
Inconvenient ; vexajious without great 
Chief. ; Hookers 
INCOMMODIOUSLY. ad. [from incommo- 


dious 7 Inconveniendy; not at eaſe, 


INCO eee 4. from i ome 
dious. nee. 

INcoMMg 1808 [incommodite, Frag. 
Inconvenien 3 tr Wotton. 


| INCOMMUNIEABI LITY. „ [from incom- 
2 The quality of not being im- 


— U'NICABLE. 4. [incommunicabley 
ren 
1. Not impartible ; 3 Not to be made the com, 
mon right, property, or quality of more . 
one. Stilling j 
2. Not to be expreſſed ; A be told. 
INCOMMUNICABLY, ad W incommu- 
nicable. F In a manner not to be imparted or 
"communicated. Hakewill, 
INCOMMU'NICATING. as [in and commu- 


micating.] Haying no pjerevurte with each 
00 g. Haying fe 


Q er. 
INCOMPA'CT. as [in and compact N11 
e TED. Not fred, xy ;. 


INCO'MPARABLE. . ¶ ige we oy 
Excellent above compare ; 7 beyon 


competition, Sidney. Dryden. 
mec MI DARABLY. ad, [from j 8 | 


. by Lag Fompariſop z without boy” 
| (4.1. 


INC 
Addiſon. 


Ex h degree. 
ICON Ig by ATE hy [in and compaſ- 


nate. Void. of pity. 


COM BILITY. and campeto 
at. 2 el 2 : 
Hale. 


INCOMPA'TIBLE. 4. [in and compero, Lat.] 


Inconſiſtent with ſomething. elſe; ſuch as 


cannot ſubſiſt or cannot be poſſeſſed together 
with. ſomething elſe, 


INCOMPA'TIBLY. ad. [from incompatible. ] 
Inconfiſtently, 


INCO'MPETENCY. / . [incomperence,. Fr.] 
Inability 3 want of adequate ability or 1 
1 

PE NT, a. [in and competent, Fr. 
"For uitable z not 4 ge 


den. 


IN COMPETENTLY. ad. b W 4 


Unſuitably; unduly. 
5 WSG AP L TE, w [in and, pomplete] Not 


perfect; not finiſhed. Hooker. 


INCOMPLE TENESS. . Fix ah e, 


Imperfection; unfiniſhed 
INCOMP! 2 NCE. /. [in and eres. 


1. Untractableneſs; impraQticableneſs; — 
tradictious temper. | Ti 14410. h 
2+ Refuſal of compliance, Pet. 


22 SED. a. [in and compoſed. ] Diſ- 
z diſcompoſed Le 15 A 


MPOSSIBILITY . [from 54. 


; 8 $i Qualivy of being not poſſible but by 


negation or deſtruRion of ſomething elſe. More. 


INCOMPO'SSIBLE. a. [in, con, and poſſible. ] 


Not poffible together. 
INCOMPREH 


SIBTYLITY. /. 4 5 
benſibilize, Fr. from ure: £0 
x5 ogg, ſuperiqrity to human 2 


| w dem a. Ptmcomprebenſ 


ot to not to — un- 
11 work 1 conceived; be 
2. Not to be contained. K 7 coker. 


INCOMERERENSIBLENESS: » [from in- 


benſible.] Unconceivabl attss 
We M Fn NSIBLV. ad. from . incom- 


ee * a manner not to be 125 


ceived, 
INCOMPRESSIBLB. . inc engl Te. 2 
ot capable of being forced into | \ real : 


INCOMPRESSIBILITY. J [from no 
Able. ] Incapacity to be ſqueezed ihtoleſs 100 


INCONCURRING. 4. [in and Foncyry al. 


mSCNC RAL ABLE. 4. [in and JIG. 1 Not 
to be hid ; not to be kept ſecret. Erown 

INCONCI 'VABLE. 4. linconceivable, Fr 
1 3 not to be congeived by 


. New 
INCONCEFVABLY. od. [from 8 
In a manner beyond comprehenſion, 
INCONCE! FTIR. + "Lis and pn 


Not to he g incompr 
2 


7 


one thing with ano- 


Suckling. x 


IN dr 


Latin. ] Inferrin 
+ INCQNCLU'SIVE. @. wh and aa 7 
orcing any determination of the 


exhibiting cogent evidence. 


Without any ſuch evidence as 

underſtanding, 
er 4. [from inconclu- 
ue. ] Want of rational cogene. Locke. 
INCONCO'CT, as 6 (is and conco&&. J Un- 
INCQNCO'CTED. ; immature. Hale. 
INCONCO'CTION. {: [from 1 The 

ſtate of being indi N =. — 
INCO/NDITE. - inconditus, Latia.] 

lar 7717 ed. 
INCC NAL PR 


I no exception, or 


| 0 


. 


INCONDPTTIONATE. 4. Lis and ei 
5 


. Uqaitag net reſtrained by any 


2 
INCONFORMITY. in and con 
Inc n n 


- INCONFU'SION. . [in and confuſion. 1 Dit. 


& 


tinctneſs. . 
INCO'NGRUENCE. . [in and congrnenee. ] 


Unfuitableneſs ; want of adaptation. 
INCONGRUTY., þ [incongruite, F 1 
1. Unſuitableneſs of one thing to another, 


2. Inconfiſtency ; inconſequence z RAY 
impropriety. D 


3. Diſagreement of parts; want of ſymnerry. 


INCO'NGRUOUS, 4. [ incongru 
J. Unſuicable ; not £159 e 
2. Inconfiſtent; abſurd. 


INCONGRUQUSLY. ad. incongru- 
5. ] Improperly ; unfitly.* oY 
INCONNE'XED V. ad, [in and convex, ] 


Without dance. 
INCO Ns GAB. . ps oa cjonable.] 

Void of the ſenſe of good and evil, - Spenſer. 
INCO'NSEQUENCE. 1 [ incanſequence, Fr, 

inconſequentia, Latin. ] Inconclutivenels; wank 


INCONSEQUENT 3 <4 
| Latin-] Woh juſt | aß without re. 
gular inference. 1. 
n e e ABLE. 6. [in nod ofa 
Wort N IN | 
INCONSY ERARLENES Wy [from is 
70 9700 all im We 55 
INCONSEDERATE: « eee 
1. 3 Ne EU z negligent ; 5 
Ye ; inadvertent. . 
J ting d . D Pizty . 
wc ing due regard ne, of iy. 


RATELY. ad. 2 Der 
6-1 os tly ; thoughtleſsly. diſon. 
TE! STOR ATENESS. [ from incon/ider 
ate. ] Careleſſneſs ; e 5 negli 
illot 
u ern z rox of- [ inconfideration, F 1.1 
Want of thought; inattention; 4 


- ehe, 5 Lare ul 1 io 
3 INCO 


= 


INCONCLU'SIVELY. ad. ene ny 
determines the 


* = — — ones 


CoD ; tho ; 
Fre 1 4 ' : 
, ; ; 1 FA * 
EIT ERS es + 
4 * 


INCONSISTENCE. Uo « [from n 
INCONSISTENCY. ; 
1. Such oppoſition as Bat 6 one 5 ropoſition in- 


fers the negative of the other; duch contrari- 
ety that both cannot be together 
2. Abſurdity in argument or narration ; ar- 
© gument or eee one part FT 
the other. « p 12 a . 
.. Incongruity. WI 
* Unſteadineſs; changeablenſs 
INCONSISTENT. 4. {in and conſiftent.] | 
1. Incompatible; ; not ultable 1 incongruous. 


Clarendon. 
2. . ; | Kl.. 
3. Abſurd. | 
INCONSI STENTLY. ad. bear ann. 
Abſurdly ; incongruouſiy; with elf -contra | 
_* giMion: 
INCONSO'LABLE. a. [inconfulatly Ffench; 
ia and conſole. ] Not to be comforted'; thre 
ful beyond ſuiceptibility of comfort; unable to 
conquer grief. iddes. 
INCO'NSONANCY. A Us; and. conſenancy.] 
Diſagreement. with itſelf. A i J 
cONSPTCUOUS. 2. and conſpicuous, 
| Wage ont dre not per 155 by 4 5 — 


, CS] want of Qeady ach herence ; —_ 
ility. Woodward. 
INCO'NSTANT, 4. kae, French; in- 


2 ans, Latin. 
7 1 Not firm usb not ſteady in af. 
s Felton. Sidney. 
2s Changeable; mutable; variable. . Shak. 
"INCONSU'MABLE. a. . and 11 hoe Not. 
to be waſted. 
not to be brought to an end. Digg 
INCONTE'STABLE. a. 1 Fr. ] · 
Not to be diſputed; not admitting debate; un- 
| i controvertible, Locke. 
INCONTESTABLV. ad. [from inconteflable, ] 
Indifputably ; uncontrovertibly- 
INCONTIGUOUS.'a. [in and contiguous 1 Not 
. together. Boyle. 
INCO'NTINENCE. 94 (ns, Lat.] 
IN cONTI NEN CV. S Inability to rl 
the appetites; unchaſtity. 54 Milten. 
INCONTINENT. 4. [ incontinens, Latin. ] 
1. Unchaſte; indulging unlawful pleaſure. 
2. Shutning delay; immediate. Shakeſpeare. 
r TLY. ad. from incontinent. ] 
1. Unchaſtely; ; without t of the appe- 
tites. 
© fo Immediately ; 3 at. once. An obſolete ſenſe. 


Spenſer . 

INCONTROVERT IBLE. a. [in and contro- 
vertible.] Indiſputable; not to 

INCONTROVERTIBLY. ad. [from incon- 

trovertible.] To a degree beyond controyerſy 

or diſpute, | Brown. 

INCONVENIENCE. 2 [inconvenient 
INCONVE'NIENCY, $ /Fren 

1. Unfitneſs;/ inexpedience. Hooker. 

2. Diſadvantage z cauſe of uneaſineſs; diffi - 


* : ; Tillotſon 3 a 


diſputed. 4 


"LN ban 


INCONVENIENT. 4. A Fr. 
1. Incommodious ; diſadvantageous. Smaiy. 
2. Unfit; inexpedicnt, | 


INCONVE'NIENTLY. ad. [from Inconve- 


nie. 

1. Unfitly; incommodiouſſiyj. | | 

2. Unſeaſonably. Ainſworth, 
INCONVERSABLE. a. [in and comverſable.] 

Incommunicative ; unſocial. More. 
INCON VERTIBLE: 4. [in and | convertible. 

Not tranſmutable. . Brown. 


INCONVINCIBLE, 4. [in de incl.; 
Not to be convinced. 


INCONVINCIBLY, ad. [fromine,” &incible.] 


Without admitting-convi Browns 
INCO'NY. a: [from in, and conn, to know.] 
1. VUnlearned; artleſs. 

2. In Scotland it denotes miſchigvouſly | un- 
lucky. ; © Shakeſpeare, 
INCORPORAL. as ſi and corporal. ] Imma- 

terial 3 diſtin from matter ; diſtinct from 

body. Raleigb. 

INCORPORALITY. J. Lincerporalite, Fr.] 
Immaterialneſs. 

INCO'RPORALLY. ad, [from incorporal.] 
Without matter. 

To INCO'RPORATE. Vs 22 
I. To mingle different ingr ſo as they 
ſhall make one maſs. HBaacon. 
2. To conjoin infeparably. Shakeſpeare. 
3+, To form into a corporation, or poli. 

tick. angry; arew. 

4. To unite; te aſſociate. "ny 204 

5. To embody. Sidney. Stilling 

To IN CORPORATE. v. 3. To unite into 


© one mals. Boyle. 
INCORPORATE. a. [in and corporate. ] Im- 
material; unbodied. Raleigh. 


INCORPORA'TION + Je [ incorporation, Fr.] 
1. Union of givers ingredients in one maſs. 
_2+ Formation of a bady politick. _ 

3. Adoption; union; affociation. | Hooker, 
INCORPO'REAL. a. .[incorporalis, Latin; 
© Incorporel, French; in and corporeal.] Imma- 

teri ; unbodied. Bacon. Bentley. 

INCORPO/REALLY. ad. [from incorporeal.] 

Immaterially. Bacon. 

INCORPOREITY. . Tin and corporeity. ] 
Immateriality. 

To INCO RPSE. v. 4. [in and corpſe.) To in- 

corporate. | Shakeſpeare. 

INCORRE'CT. a. [i and corred?. ] Not 2 

finiſhed ; not exact. 2 

"INCORRECTLY. od. [from incorre&.] 
accurately; not exactly. 

INCORRE'CTNESS. 11 * in and corretrneſi. ] 
Inaccuracy; want of eſs. 

INCO RRIGIBLE. a. "Tincorrigible French. 
Bad beyond correction; depraved beyo 
amendment by any means. More. 

INCORRTGIBLENESS. ./. [from incorrigi- 
be.] Hopeleſs depravity ; badneſs beyond all 
means of amendment. _ Locke, 

INCORRIGIBLY. ad. 

To a degree of deprayity beyond all — 

n amendment. common. 

: » INCOR«»s 


- hd 4S aa ad 


incorporer, Fr.] | 


from 8 


by Wi 2 Wh 222 wg 


1 


: INCORAUPT.. 


| 4. [in and corruptur, 
' INCORRU'PTED. ( 


Lat. incorrompu, Fr.] 


| 2. Pure of manners; honeſt ; good. 

22 | INCORRUPTIBILITY.. . Tine tibilite, 
= French. ] Inſuſceptibility of corruption; in- 
| capacity of decay. Hakewill. 
Z. ; INCORRU'PTIBLE. 2. [ incorruptible, Fr.] 
1 Not capable of corruption; not admitting 
"oa decay. Wake. 
1  INCORRU'PTION. f. [incorruption, French. 
"Ms Incapacity of corruption. Cor. 
ee] INCORRU'PTN SS. ſ. in and corrupt. ] 


1. Purity of manners; honeſty ; integrity. 


.] - 2+ Freedom from decay or degeneration. 
vn. To INCRA'SSATE. v. 9. ¶ in and craſſus, Lat.] 
4 . To chicken; the contrary to attenuate. 
Brown.. Newton. 
un- INCRASSA'TION. ſ. from incraffate. ] 
tre. 1. The aQ of thickenin 
ma- 2. The act of pay thick. Bron. 
rom INCRA'SSATIVE.' 2. from incraſſate. ] Hav- 
gb. ing the quality of thickening. arvey. 
Fr.] T INCRE ASE. v. 2. [in and creſco, Latin. ] 
| To grow more or greater. Prior. 
al.) To INCREASE. V. 46. To make more or 
. greater. : Temple. 
Fr.] INCRE'ASE. þ [from the verb.] 
1. Augmentation; che ſtate of groving more 
or greater, P ope· 
2. Increment; that which-i is added to the 
original ſtock. 
3. Produce. Denbam. 
4. Generation. Shakeſpearc, 
5. Progeny. , Pope. 


6. The ſtate of waxing · Bacon. 
INCRE'ASER. /. [from increaſe.] He who 
increaſes. 
INCREA'TED. 4. Not created. Cbeyne. 
INCREDIBILITY. /. [ incredibilite, French.] 
The quality of ſurpaſſing belief. Dryden. 
INCREDIBLE. @. [incredibilis, Latin, ] Sur- 
paſſing belief; not to be credited. Raleigh. 
INCREDIB LEN ESS. /, 5 incredible. ] 
vality of being not credi 
INCREDIBLY. ad. [from incredible.) In a 
manner not to be believed. 
INCREDU'LITY. f. {incredulite,, Fr.] Qua- 
lity of not believing ; hardneſs of belief. 


Raleigh. 
INCREDULOUS. 4. inc r edule, Fr . inc r ed U- 
lus, Lat.] Hard 7 


elef; refuſing credit. 

) Bacon. 

INCRE'DULOUSNESS. /. [from incredulous. ] 

Hardneſs of belief; inc ity. 

INCRE'MABLE. 2. [is and cremo, Latin. ] 

Not conſumable by fire. Brown. 
INCREMENT. / 3 Latin, ] 

1. Act of growing greater. Brown. 

2+ Increaſe; cauſe of growing more; part 
1 Woodward. 


+» Produce, P billips. 

To TNCREPATE. v. 4. [increpo, Latin] To 
| nentþa'rion. | [creat Latin.] R 

A*TION, e- 

prehenſion ; chidingg. Hammend. 


means 0 
common. 
O R- 


1. Free from foulneſs or depravation. Milton. - | 


IND. 


To INCRU'STATE. [ 8 _ an 2 
ditional coat. 


gw hacia 4. — cl. 


ſuperin- 
duced. . Alliſon. 


To INCUBATE. . n. [incubo, Latin. ] Te 


fit upon eggs. 


-INCUBA'TION. /. [ineubation, Fr. incubatiog | 


Latin. ] The act of ſitting upon eggs to hatch 
the Raleigh. Arbutbnot. 


m. 
INCUBUS. /. [ Latin; incube, French. ] The 


night Mare. F. loyer. 
To INCU'LCATE. v. 4. [inculer, Latin.] To 

impreſs by frequent admonitions. Broome. 
INCULCA/TION. J. [from inculcate.] The 

act of imprefling by frequent admonition.. 
INCU*LPABLE. 8a. [in and culpabilu, Latin. } 

Unblameable.. South. 
INCU'LPABLY. 4d. [in and culpabilis, Lat. ] 

Unblameably. South. 
INCU'LT. a. [inculte, Fr. incultus, Latin. 

Uncultivated; untilled. N 
INCU'MBENCY. ſ. [from incumbent. ] 

1. The act of lying upon another, 

2+ The ſtate of keeping a benefice. Swifts 
INCUMBENT. a. [incumbens, Latin.“ 


1. Reſting upon; lying upon. . Boyle. 
20 Impoſed as a duty. $ * 
INCU'MBENT. . [ incumbens, Latine} He 

who is in poſſe of a benefice. 


To INCU'MBER. . a. [encembrer, muas 1 
To embarraſs. 


Dryden. 
To INCU'R, v. 4. [incurro, Latin.] 
1. To become liable to a puniſhment or te- 
prehenſion. Hayward. 


2. To occur; to preſs on the ſenſes. South. 
INCURABFLITY. f. | incurabilite, Fr. from 
incurable. | e of cure. Harvey. 
INCU'RAB 4. [incurable, French, ] Not 
admitting remedy ; not to be removed by me- 
dicine; irremediable ; hopeleſs. Swift. 
INCU'RABLENESS. 75 [ from incurable. ] State 
of not admitting any cure. 
INCU'RABLY. ad. { from ee With- 
out remedy. Locle. 


INCURIOUS. a. [in and curious. ] Negligent ; 
Derbam. 


inattentive. 
INCU*RSION. /. [from i incurro, Latin, ] 
1. Attack; miſchievous occurrence. South, 
2+ | Incur, 
conqueſt, 
INCURVA'TION. ſ. [from incurwo, Latin. ] 
1. The act of bending or making crooked. 
he een of 
rence. Stilli 
To INCURVATE. v. 4. [incurwo, Latin. ] To 


bend; to crook. Cheyne. 


INCURVITY. . [from Incurvus, Lara] 
Crookedneſs ; the ſtate of bending inward. 


| To INDAGATE. vs 4. [indage, Latin.] Ts; 


ſearch ; to beat out. 
INDAGA'TION. J. [from indagate.] Search ;z\ 


enquiry ; examination. Boyle. 
INDAGA'TOR. þ [ indagator, Lat.] A ſearch- 
WI an enquirer ; an examiner. ; Boyle. 
T7 IN- 


Bacon. 
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DART. . 4. m—_ —— wn 
In ; to'ftrike in- fin 
* INDE BT. v. 4. 12 
Ts oblige; to put under obligation. 
INDE'BTED. par! 10 a. [in and 40. Ob- 
liged by ſomething received; bound to reſti- 
tution ; having 3 a debt. Hooker. 
INDE'CENCY. fe [indecence, French. ] Any 


thing unbecoming; any eontfer) to 

good manners. Locke. 
INDE'CENT. a. I indecent, French. Unbe- 
coming; unfit for eyes or ears. South. 


| INDECENTLV. ad. from indec ent.] Without 


decency; in a manner to decency. 
INDECYDUOUS. a. [in and deciduous. ] Not 
falling; not ſhed; not liable co an yearly fall 
of the leaf; evergreen. Brown. 
INDECLINABLE. 4. [indeclindhilis, Latin. ] 
Not varied by terminations. |” Arbutbnot. 
INDECO'ROUS. 3. Lindecor usb Latin. ] Inde- 
cent; unbecoming. ä | Norris. 
INDECO'RUM. ry [Latin I Indecency ; | ſome- 
thing unbecommg. 
IND E ED. ad. lin and deed. b 3 
1. In reality; in truth; in verity. Sid 
2+ Above common rate: as, en is a day 
Indeed. 


3. This is to de granteh st: be 5 yok 


" deed, but be is not happy. Wake, 8 


4. It is uſed ſometim̃es as a Fight aſſertion or 
retcapitulation in a ſenſe hardly perceptible or 
explicable. | Dryden. 


It is uſed ts note conceſſions in compari- 
Hos INDEPENDENT. a. [ independant, French. 


: be is a greater man indeed, but not a 
better. Vacon. 
INDEF A'TI BLE. 4. Langen . Lat.] 
beet wor tired; not ſted by la- 


bour. " South, 


INDEFA'TIGABLY. ad. [from r 91mg, 
Without wearinefs. den 


ry 
INDEFECTIBYLITY. J [from fee] 


The quality of ſuffering no decay; © 
ſubje& to no defect. 


' INDEFECTIBLE. 4. [in and defeffus, Latin.“ 
Unfailing ; not liable to defect or decay. 
INDEFE'SIBLE. as [ indefaiſible, French. ] Not 
to be cut off; not to be vacated; irrevocable, 
Decay of Piety. 
> INDEFENSIBLE- a [in and: deferſum, . 
What cannot be defended or maintained. Sa 
N INI TE. a. {indefinitus, Latin. ] 

Not determined; not limited ; not fet= 
a Bacon. 
2- Large beyond the comprehenſion of man, 

though not abſolutely without limits. Spect᷑. 
INDE'FINITELY. ad. H from indefinite. ] 
' i Without any ſettled or determinate Iinvita- 
tion 


2. To's degree indefinite, 
eat ſ. {from inde 


2 4 


40 <4} 
it ot limited by our unending though. 
th . x 2 INDE\ O'TION. /. ide voriin, Fr.] Want of 


finite. 
NDELIBERATE.' J as [ir and  delibe- 
 INDBLIBERATED. 
tated ; done without conſiderations Brambell, 


| n 5 5 and Aeg. 


To INDE'MNIFY. v. a 


DET RT. / [in and ger. 
Addiſon 
INDE'SINENTLY. ad. [indſnenter, French. 55 


rate.] Unpremedi-' 


* iD. 


—— a. 10 
9 1 


1. Not to be blotted out or 
2. Not to be annulled 


Ae 


| 2 want of elegant decehcy. s. 
DEI. ATE. a. Lin and delicate. Waittag 
decency ; vold of a quick ſenſe of decency. 
INDEMNIFICA*TION./. from RF 1 
1. Security againſt loſs or penalty. | 
2. Reimburſement of loſs or penalty. 
a. [in and demnify, J | 
1. To ſecure againſt lofs or penalty, 
2. To maintain unhurt. Watts. 
INDE'MNITY. « | indemnit#, French. J Secu- 
rity from punith ent; exemption from pu- 
niſhment. X. Charles. 
To INDE'NT. v. a. [in and dens, a tooth, Lat.] 
To mark any thing with inequality like a 
row of teeth. Widward. 
To INDE'NT. v. n. from the method of cut- 
ting r of a contract together.] To 
contract; to bargain; to make a compact. 


Decay of Pity. 
INDE'NT. I {from the verb. Hg.; . 


uality; in- 
ciſure; indentation. bak:ſpeares 


INDENTA”FION. /. [in and dens, Latin. ] An 
indentute; having a waving figure. Wodw. 
INDE'NTURE. *. ow indent. ] A covenant 
ſo named becauſe the counterparts are formed 
or cut one by the other. Ajcham 
INDEPE'NDENCE. : 7. (independence, Fr.] 
INDEPE'NDENCY. $ Freedom; exemption 
from reliance or control; ſtate over which 
none has power, Addiſon. 
1. Not depending; not ſupported by any 
other; not relying on another; not controlled, 


South, 
2. Not relating to any thing elſe, as to a ſu- 
periour. - Bentley, 


INDEPE/NDENT. . One who in religious af- 
fairs holds that every congregation is a com- 
plete church. ' Sanderſon. 

INDEPENDENTLY. ad. [from 1 
Without reference to other thin 

arit of merit. 


Without ceſſation, 05 
INDESTRU'C TIBLE. a. ¶ in and ame 
Not to be deſtroyed. ; Boyle, 
INDETERMINABLE. a. [ir and determin- 
able. — to be fixed; not to be defined or 
1 ſettle Brown. 
INDETE'RMINATE; as [indetermine, Fr. 
Unfixed; not defined; indefinite. Newton. 
INDETE'RMINATELY. ad. Indefinitely ; 
not in any ſettled manner. Breton. 
INDETE'RMINED: 4. [in and determined. ] 
Unſettled; unfixed, | Locte. 
INDETERMIN A'TION. /. [in and determin- 
Want of determination. Bramball. 


devotion ; irreligion. ecay 0 2 
INDEVOU'T. 2. CTindevot, Prem. F Not de- 
pout; not religious; IT? 


2. 
ö 


— r 


' INDFCATIVE. a: [ indicativus, Latin.] 


inD 1 5 


A 8 3. fo huviog ſuck diferentes that the ks. 


is for its own fake preferable to the other. 


2. The hand that 4 to any thing. Bent. Davies 
3. The table of contents to a book. * 4+ Irnpartial ; difinteteſled. Aſt bum. Davies. 

INDEXTERITY. / 72 and dexterity.] Want . Paffable; having mediocrity ; of a mid- 

dexterity z want of readineſs. arvey. ate, Roſcommoire 


INDIAN ee ſ. A plant; a ſovereign. 6. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an ad- 
remedy for curing the 'bite of waſps, and ex- verb: as, indifferent well,  Shakeſpear 
pelling the poiſon of the manchineel tree. INDYFFERENTLY. ad. [indiferenter, 1 
This root the Indians apply ro extract the 1. Without diſtinction; without preferences 
venom of their arrows. Miller. Newtons 

INDIAN C-. /. acrieviola, | Latin. ] A plant, 2 In a nentral ſtates without wiſh or aver 

INDIAN Fig. /. opuntia, Latin,] plant. ſion. 

INDIAN Reed. Ya A kind of mineral earth, ., 3. Not well; tolerably; paſſably; 9 

I'NDICANT, a. [indicans, Latin. ] Showing; 
pointing out; that which directs what is to I'NDIGENCE. . [ indigence 92 3 
de done in any diſeaſe. . . INDIGENCY,$ Latin. ] Want; Ts 


To INDICATE. v. 8. ¶ indico, Latin.] Indic enious 4. [indigeye, Fr . 
, 


- To ſhow; to point out. 


In phy Gel, J To point out a remedy, Latin. ] Native to 4 country. 
INDI ATION. 7. bela French.) I'NDIGENT. a. '[indigens, Latin. ] 
1. Mark 3 token; fign ; note; ſymptom. 1. Poor; needy; neceffitous, — * 
2. [In phyfick.] "In ication is of four kinds; 2. In want; wanting. . Phillipss 
vital, preſervative, curative, and palliative, as „Void; empty. Bacon. 


it directs what is to be done to continue life, IGE'ST. 4. I indigeſte, Ft. indigeftuzg 
cutting off che cauſe of an approaching diſtem- INDIGE'STED. : Latin, 

per, curing it whilſt it is actually preſent, or 1. Not ſeparated into diſtin parts. Raleighs 
leſſening its effects. Quincy. 2. Not formed or ſhaped. Sbabeſpeare. 

3. Diſcovery made; intelligence given. Bent. 3. Not well confidered and methodiſed. Hook.” 
4. Not concocted in the ſtomach. Drydens 
1. Showing; informing; pointing out. 5. Not brought to ſuppuration. FWijemans 
2. [In grammar.] A certain modification of ' INDIGE'STIBLE. a. [from in and digeſtible. ] 
a verb, exprefſing affirmation or indication. Not conquerable in the ſtomach. + ut bnot. 


Clarke. INDIGE'STION. /. [indigeflion, French. The 


INDICATIVELY. ad. [from indicative.] In _ ftate of meats unconcocted. emple. 
ſuch a manner as ſhows or betokens. To INDYGITATE. . a. Lindiguo, Lat.] To 
Te INDICT. See Ix DIT x, and its decivatives, int out ; to ſhow. Brown 
INDICTION. /. [indiftion, French; indico, 1 DIGITA'TION. 2 (hog 5 The 
Latin. 8 out or fhowing. 
1. Declaration; proclamation. © Bacon. more a, [indigne, Fr. indignus, Ln. 
= In chronology. ] The” Indiffion, inftitu- 1. Unworthy; undeſerving, | Bacon. 
ted by Conſtantine the Great, is a cycle of 2. Bringing indignity. Shakeſpeare. 


tributes, for fifteen years, and by it accounts INDFGNANT. a. [in hy Latin. ] Angry; 
were kept.  Afterivard, in memory of the raging; inflamed with pore and dif- 
victory obtained by Conſtantine over Mezen- dain. Arbutbnots 
tius, 5 Cal. Oct. 312, by which freedom INDIGNA'TION. Je [indignation, Fr. indignd- 
was given to Chriſtianity, the council of Nice tie, Latin. 


. ordained that the accounts of years ſhould be no 1. Anger mingled with contempt or 7 
longer kept by the Olympiads ; 3 but by the 


indict ian, which n epocha A. D. 313, . Tho anger of a ſuperiour, „ 
1 . * — 2 of anger ger — 
VYFFERENCE. NITY indignitat, from indignus 
INDVFFERENGY. | J Lea Fre] Latin. ] Saal 3 —— = 
1. Neutrality ; ſuſpenſion ; equipoiſe or free- violation of right accompanied with inſult. 
dom from matives on either fide, Locke. Hooters 
2. Inpaktiallt /. ' Whingifte. INDIGO. J. [indicum, Latin.) A plant, by the 
3. Negligence ; want of affetion; uncon- Americans called anll, uſed in dying for à blud 
cernedneſs. .* ANAddiſon. colour. | Mir. 
4. State in which no moral or phyfical reaſon, INDIRECT. 2. Iiadirectur, Latin, ] | 
* preponderates. Hooter. 1. Not ſtraight; eee than coll F 
DIFFERENT. a. indifſertnt, Fr. indiffe= 2. Not tending iſe aterally * 
rent, Latin.] [ conſequentially to a purpoſe. ** Shake 
1, Neutral; not determined to either ſide. Not fair; not honeſt, 


2 * ARE'CTION. . . 1 * 
Vneoncerned 1. blique tendency not 
* . r Sete 
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2. Diſhonelt practice. + Shakeſpeare» 
INDIRECTLY. ad. indie] 
1. Not in à light line; ' obliquely. 
2. Not in expreſs terms. Broome. 
3. Unfairly ; not rightly. * © Tayler. 
INDIRE'CTNESS. /. [in and direct neſi. ] 
1. Obliquity. JI | ; 
2. Unfairneſs. 
INDISCERNIBLE. a. [in and diſcernible.] 
Net perceptible; not difcoverable. - Denham. 
INDISCE'RNIBLY. ad. [from indiſcernible. ] 
In a manner nor to be perceived. | 
INDISCE'RPTIBLE. a. [i and diſcerptible.] 
Not to be ſeparated ; incapable of being broken 
or deſtroyed by diſſolution of parts. 


INDISCERPTIBYLITY. g. from indiſcerp- 


tible.) Incapability of diſſolution. 
INDIS O RV. 4. [in and diſcovery. The 
ſtate of being hidden. roWne 
INDISCREE'T. a. [indiſcret, Fr.] Ipprudent ; 
incautious; inconſiderate; injudicious. Spen, 
INDISCREE'TLY. ad. [from indiſcreet. With- 
out prudence, andys. 
INDISCRE' TION, þ. [indiſcretion, Fr.] Impru- 
dence ; raſhneſs; inconfideration. Hayward. 
INDISCRIMINATE. 2. [| indiſcriminatus, 
Latin.] Undiſtinguiſhable ; not marked with 
any note of diſtinction. | 
INDISCRUMINATELY. ad. | from isdiſcri- 
- minate. ] Without diſtinction. x. 
INDISPE'NS ABLE, a. {| French. |] Not to be 
_ remitted 3 not to be ſpared ; neceſſary. 
INDISPE'NSABLENESS. ſ. [from indiſpen- 
. fable. ] State of not being to be ſpared ; neceſ- 


ſity. Te 

INDISPE'NSABLY. ad. [from indiſpenſable. } 
Without diſpenſationz without remiſſion ; 
_ neceſſarily. | Addiſon. 

To INDISPO'SE. v. a. [indiſp;ſer, French. 
1. To make unfit. With for, Aterbüry. 
2. To difincline ; to make averſe. With fo. 
3- To diſorder; to diſqualify for its proper 
functions. Glan ville. 


4 To diſorder Nightly with regard to health. 


Waltcn. ' 


5. To make unfavourable. With toward, 

; | Clarendon, 

INDISPO'SEDNESS. /. [ from indi/poſed.] State 

of unfitneſs or difinclination ; depraved fate. 

5 2 of Piety. 
INDISPOST'TION. /. [indiſpofition, French. 

1. Diſorder of health; tendency to fickneſs. 


| Hayward. 
2. Diſinelination; diſlike. _* Hooker, 
INDISPU “TABLE. a. [in and diſputable.] Un- 
controvertible; inconteſtable. ' » Ropers. 


INDISPU'TABLENESS. /. [from indiſput- 
able. ] The ſtate of being indiſputable ; cer- 
INDISPU"TABLY. ad. [from indiſputable.] 
1. Without controverſy ; certainly. Brown, 
2. Without oppoſition. Howel. 


 INDISSO'LVABLE. 4. [in and diſelvnble.] 


1. Indiſſotuble ;, not ſeparable as to its parts, 
Newton. 


= Not to be broken z binding for ever. Al. 


a 
INDISSOLUBILITY. / [indiffolubilitt, Fr] 
ſs; 


_ » Reſiſtance uf 2 diſſolving 3. 


INDISSOLUBLE. 4. [indifÞoluble, Fr. indiſ- 


 folubilis, Latin. ] 
1. 


— all ſeparation of its parts ; firm; 


_ | Boyle. 
2. Binding for ever; ſubfiſting for ever. 


INDI'SSOLUBLENESS. /. [ from, indifſoluble.]. 


Indifſolubility reſiſtance to ſeparation of parts. 


Hale. | 


INDI'SSOLUBLY. ad, [from indiſſeluble.] 
1. In a manner refiſting all ſeparation. £ 
2. For ever obligatory. 5 

INDISTINCT, 4. Lindi in, French, ] 

1. Not plainly marked; confuſed. Dryden, 
2. Not exactly diſcerning. Shakeſpeare. , 

INDISTUNCTION. /., [from indifin.] 
1. Confuſion ; uncertainty, .. Brown. 
2. Omiſſion of diſcrimination. "8 | 


' INDISTYNCTLY. ad. [ from indiftin#. 


1. Confuſedly ; uncertainly. _ exotons 
2. Without being diſtinguiſhed. Brown. 
INDISTINCTNESS. /. [ from indiftin#?.] Con- 
fuſion ; uncertainty. a Newton. 


INDISTU'RBANCE. /. [in and difturb.] Calm- ' 


_ neſs; freedom from diſturbance, Temple. 
INDIVIDUAL. a. [individz, individuel, Fr.] 


I. Separate from others of the ſame ſpecies ; 


lingle 3 numerically one. Prior. Watts. 
2. Undivided ; not to be parted or disjoined, 
Milton. 
INDIVIDUA'LITY. /. [from individual. ] Se- 
parate or diſtin exiſtence. Arbuthnot, 
INDIVIDUALLY. ad. {from individual.] 
With ſeparate or diſtin exiſtence z numeri- 
callye: on Hooker. 
To INDIVIDUATE. v. a. [from individuus, 
Lat.] To diſtinguiſh from others of the ſame 
ſpecies; to make ſingle. Mere. 
INDIVIDUA'TION. ſ. [from individuate.] 
That which makes an individual. Watts. 
INDIVIDU'ITY. /. [from individunt, Latin.] 
The Rate of being an individual; ſeparate ex- 
iſtence. | 
INDIVTINITY. /. ſin and divinity.] Want of 
divine power. Brown. 
INDIVISIBYLITY. ö . [from indiviſible.] 
INDIVTISIBLENESS. State in which no 
more diviſion can be made. Locke. 
INDIVTSIBLE. 4. [ indivifible, French. ] What 
cannot be broken into parts; ſo ſmall as that 
it cannot be ſm - ler. Digby. 
INDIVI'SIBLY. ad. [from indivifible.] 80 as 
it cannot be divided, 
INDO'CIBLE. 2. [in and defible.] Unteach- 
able; inſuſceptible of inſtruction. 
INDO'CIL.' a. [indecile, French. ] Unteach- 
able; incapable of being inſtructed. Bentley. 
INDOCTLITY. // * French. ] Un- 
teachableneſs; refuſal of inſtruction. 
To INDO'CTRINA TE. v. 4. {endefriner, old 
French. ] To inſtruct; to tincture with any 
ſciamee or opinion. | Clarendon. 
INDOCTRINA'TION. /. [from indoctrinate. ] 
Inſtruction; information” Brown» 
ES 3 IN DO- 


ASS todo a © 


» — r G nn 9 
* * —— 1 
ö - . 


 INDOLENCE. 17 and deli, Latin.] 


INDOLENCY. 


1. Freedom from pain. Burnet. 


- © 2+ Lazineſs; inattention ; liſtleſſneſs. 


1. Free from pain. | 

2. Careleſs; lazy; inattentive; liſtleſs. Pope. 
I'NDOLENTLY. 2d. from indolent. ] 

1. Wich freedom from pain. Ry 

2. Careleſly ; lazily ; inattentively ; liſtleſſy. 
To INDO'W. . 4s indotare, Latin. ] To por- 

tion ; to enrich with gifts. See Expow. 
INDRA'UGHT. . [in and draught. ] 


1. An opening in the land into which the ſea 
flows, _.- Raleigh. 
2. Inlet; paſſage inward Bacon, 


Te INDRE'NCH. v. a. [from drench.] To 
| ſoak ; to drown. - Shakeſpeare. 
INDU'BIOUS. a. [is and dubiout. ] Not doubt- 
ful; not ſuſpecting; "certain. Harvey. 
INDU'BITABLE. a. ¶ indubitabilis, Lat.] Un- 
doubted; unqueſtionable. Mats. 
INDU'BIT ABLY. ad, {from indubitable.] Un- 
- doubtedly ; unqueſtionably. SHP pratt. 
INDU'BITATE. 2. [ indubitatus, Latin. Un- 
queſtioned; certain ; evident. Motion. 
To INDU'CE. v. a. ¶ induire, Fr. inducs, Lat.] 
1. To perſuade; to influence to any thing. 
*% 3 Hayward. 
2. To produce by perſuaſion or influence, 
Bacon. 
3. To offer by way of induction, or conſe- 
quential reaſoning, Brown, 
4+ To inculcate; to enforce. | 
5. To cauſe extrinfically ; to produce. Bacon, 
6. To introduce; to bring into view. 
7. To bring on; to ſuperinduce. De of Piety. 
INDU'CEMENT. ſ. [from induce. ] Motive to 
any thing ; that which allures or perſuades. to 
any thing. Rogers. 
INDU'CER. 1 induce.] A perſuader; 
one that influences. 3 
To INDU CT. v. 4. [indu#us, Latin. ] 
1. To introduce; to bring in. Sandys. 
2. To put into actual poſſeſſion of a benefice. 
| Aylife. 


INDU'CTION. fe [induSicn, French; indulbio, 


17 Introduction; entrance. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Tndu&i:n is when, fiom ſeveral particular 
propoſitions, we infer one general. Watts. 
- 3» The act or ſtate of taking poſſeſſion of an 
| eccleſiaſtical living. 
INDU'CTIVE. a. from indu&.] 
1. Leading3-perſuaſive. With to. Milton. 
2. Capable to infer or produce. Hale. 
To INDU'E, Vs 4. [ induv, Latin. ] To inveſt, 
we Ks * Milton. 
To INDU'LGE, D. 4s indulgeo, Latin. ] 
1. To fondle; to favour; to me with 
. . | en. 
* 2+ To grant not of right, but favour. 
To INDU LOGE. v. u. To be favourable. 


INDU'LGENCE. 7 2 
INDU'LGENCY,, 17 n 


* 
» 
ol 


per 
' INEFFICA'CIOUS. a. [3 


INE 
2. Forbearance; tenderneſs q; oppoſite to ri- 
n , -. Hammond. 
3. Favour granted. Rogers. 
4+ Grant of the church of Rome. Atrerbury. 
INDU'LGENT. 4. | indu/gent, French. ] 
1. Kind; gentle. Rogers. 
2. Mild; favourable. Mailer. 
3. Gratifying ; favouring; giving to. 
INDU'LG ENTLY. ad. ¶ from Pdulgent, Wich- 
out ſeverity ; without cenſure. Hammond. 
INDU'LT. Z. [Ital. and French. ] Privi- 
INDU'LTO. : lege or exemption.  - *- 
To YNDURATE. v. a. [induro, Latin.] To 
grow hard 3 to harden, ' acen. 
To INDU RATE. D A. 
1. To make hard. 
2. To harden the mind. 
INDUR A'TION. ſ. {from indurate.] 
1. The ſtate of growing hard. Bacon. 
2. The act of hardening. x? 
3. Obduracy ; hardneſs of beart. D. of Piety. - 
INDU'STRIOUS. 2. [induftrivs, Latin. ] 
1+ Diligent; laborious. Milton. 
2. Defigned ; done for the purpoſe, Watts. 
INDU'STRIOUSLY. ad. | from induſtrious. | 
1. Diligently ; laboriouſly ; affiduouſly. Shak. 
2. For the ſet purpoſe ; with deſign. Bacon. 
INDUSTRY. /. [induftria, Latin. ] Diligence ; 
aſſiduity, Shakeſpeare. Cowley. + 
To INE'BRIATE. v. a. L Latin.] To 
intoxicate ; to make drunk. Sandys. 
To INE'BRIATE. v..n. To grow drunk; to 
be intoxicated, _ Bacon. 
INEBRIA'TION. /. {from inebriate.] Drunk - 
enneſs; intoxication. Brown. 
INEFFABLILITY. ſ. [from ineffable.] Un- 


ſpeakableneſs. ä 3 
INE “FF ABLE. as. [in Fable, French; ineffabilis, 


Sbarp. 


* 


Latin.] Unſpeakable. Saut hb. 
INE'FFABLY. ad. | from inefable.] In a man- 
ner not to be expreſſed. Milton. 


INEFFE'CTIVE. a. 2 » Fr. in and ef- 
fective.] That which can produce no _ — 
ES Tober. 
INEFFE'CTUAL. a. [in and effe&pal.) Unable 
to produce its proper effect; weak; without 
power. Haoler. 
INEFFE'CTUALLY. ad. [| from ineff##ual.] 
Without effect. | 


o 


' INEFFE'CTUALNESS. /.- [from ingfarual. ] 


Inefficacy; want of power to the pro- 
effect. - Wake. 
| cace, Fr. inefficax, 
Lat. ] Unable to produce effects; weak; teeble. 
INE'FFICACY. /. [in and efficacia, Latin. ] 
Want of power; want of effect. 
INE'LEGANCE. 7 /. [from inelegant.] Ab- 
INELEGANCY. | ſence of beauty; want 
of elegance. | 7 | 
INE'LEGANT. . [intlegans, Latin. ] 
1. Not becoming; not beautiful: - apa, 
elegant. | oodwws ., 
2. Mean; deſpicable ; contemptible. | 
INE'L bb 4. [in and eloguens, Latin} 
Not perſuaſive ; not oratorical. 
3Ka _ INEPT. 


INE 


meer, 4. Her Latin.] Unfit; uſeleſs; 
triflin 


INE'P LY. « [inept?, Latin.) Tri ; 


fooliſhly unfitl More. 
MEP TITUDE. {from ineptus, Latin. ] Un- 
fitneſs, ilkins. 


INEQUALITY. J [from in equalitas, and in 
 equalis, Latin. 


1. Difference of comparative quantity. Ray. 
2. 3 interchange of higher and 
Newton. 


3. ene to any purpoſe ; ſtate of not 
being adequate; inadequateneſs. South. 
4. Change of ſtate; unlikeneſs of a thing to 
itſelf. Bacon. 
5. Difference PH or ſtation. Hooker. 
INERRABULITY,/. from inerrable. JExemp- 
tion from errar. K. Charles. 
INE RRABLE. a. [in and err. ] Exempt from 
errour. Hammond. 
INE'RR ABLENESS. ſ. [from innerrable.] Ex- 
emption from crrour. ' Hammo 
INE'RRABLY. ad. [from inerrable. With 
' ſecurity from erreur; infallibly. 
IN ERRINGLY, ad. * and erring ] Without 


Glanville. 
WERT. a. lere, Latin, ] Dull; ſluggiſh; 
motionleſs. —— 
INERTLY. ad. [from inert. ] Sluggiſhly ; 
dully. Pope. 
INESCA'TION, ſ. [in and eſca, Lat.] The act 
of baiting. 
INE'STIMABLE. . [ineftimabilic, Lat.] Too 
valuable to be rated; tranſcending all price. 
Boyle. 
INE'VIDENT. a. [ inevidenty. Fr. in and evi- 
dent.] Not plain; obſcure. Breton. 
IN EVITABLLITY. . {from inevirgble.] Im- 
poſſibility to be avoided ; certainty, Bramball. 
INE'VITABLE. 4. [inevitabilis, Latin, } _ 
' avoidable ; not to be eſcaped. D 


INEVITABLY. 2d. [from incvitable.] Wich. 


out poſſibility of eſcape. Bentley. 
 INEXCU'SABLE.'s. [inexcuſabilis, Lat. ] Not 
to be excuſed; not to be palliated by apology, 
Wift. 
INEXCU'SABLENESS. ſ. [from inexcuſable. ] 
Enormity beyond forgiveneſs or N 
mit h. 
INERCUSABLV. ad. [from inexcuſable.)] To 
' a degree of guilt or folly beyond excuſe. 
INEXH A'LABLE. a. [in and exhale. ] That 
which cannot eyaporate. Brown. 
INEXHA'USTED. a, [in and exbaufted.] Un- 
; emptied z ; not poſſible piggy wen _ 
en. 


INEXHA'USTIBLE. as Not to be Pt RE : 
5 INEXISTENT. 4. [in and exiftent.] Not hav- 


ing being; not to be found in nature. Bayle, 

ExTs ENCE, J [in and exiftaice, ] Want 

Hof being; want of exiſtence. | Broome 

| | INENOR ABLE. 4.  [inexvrable, Fr. inexora- 
* Latin. ] 8 to. be intieated; — to 5 

med by intres 


EXPEDIENCE. 
NEXPE'DIENCY\ $ 


in and expediency. ] 
ATE; = 


INF 
of propriety ; unſuitableneſs to time or Sd ary 


INEXPE'DIENT. 4. [in and 2 . 
convenient ; unſit; 1 


* 


Co 
INEXPE'RIENCE. ＋. Frech 
Want of experimental — — 
INEXPERIEN NCED. as [ inexpertus, Latin. ] 
Not experienced. 
INEXPE'RT. 2. * tus, Lat. in and er- 
J Unſkilful ; illed. Million. 


ert. 
INEXPLABLE. & as [incxpiabe, French. 
1. Not to be atoned. 
2. Net to be mollified by atonement. Milton, 
INE'XPIABLY. ad. [from. inexpiable.] To a 
degree beyond atonement. Roſcommon. 
INE'XPLEABLY. ad. [in and exples, Latin, ] 
Inſatiably. Sandys. 
INE“ XPLIC ABLE. a. [in and explico, Latin. ] 
Incapable of being explained. Neawton, 
INE XPLICABLY. ad. N inexplicable. ] In 


2 manner not to be ex 
INEXPRE'SSIBLE. a. [in and expreſ. ] Not 
to be told ; unutterable. tilling fleet. 
INEX PRE'SSIBLY. 4. [ from inexpreſſible.] To 
a degree or in a manner not to be uttered. 
Hammond. 
INEXPU'GNABLE. a. [ inexpugnabilis, Lat.] 
Impregnable ; not to be taken by aſſault; not 
to be ſubdued. Ray. 
INEXTINGUISHABLE, 4. Lin and extingue, 
Latjn. ] Unquenchable. Grew. 
INE'X TRICABLE. a. [inextricabilis, Latin. ] 
Not to be difintangled; not to be. cleared. 
Blackmore. 
INEXTRICABLY. ad. [from inextricable.] 
To a degree of perplexity not to be diſin- 
tangled, Bentley. 
To INE'YE. v. n. [in and eye.] To inoculate ; 
to propagate trees by the inſition of a bud in- 
to a foreign ſtock, Pbillips. 
INFALLIBFLITY. 7 f. [infallibilite, Fr.] 
INFA'LLIBLENESS. Inerrability ; ex- 
emption from errour. Tillotſon. 
INF A'LLIBLE. 2. [ infallible, French. ] Privi- 
leged from errour; incapable of miſtake. 
INFA'LLIBLY. ad. [from infallible. ] 
1. Without danger of deceit; with ſecu- 
rity from errour. Smalrid ge. 
2. Certainly. ; Rogers. 
To. INF AME. v. a. [infamo, Latin. ] To re- 
preſent to diſadvantage ; to defame ; to een - 
ſure publickly. Bacon. 
INFAMOUS. 4. [itfamis, Latin.] Publickly 
branded with guilt; openly cenfured. 
VNFAMOUSLY. ag. | from in Tea 
3 with public k noto- 


1. Wich open repr 
riety of reprdach. 
2. Shamefully; ſcandalouſly . 
I'NFAMOUSNESS. / [i &: 
r NFAMY.. ty 
character. . Charles, 
. [infantia, Latin. 


riety of had 
I'NFANCY. 
1. The fi of life. Hookers 
2. — inſaney, reaching to beginning 3 or 
3. Firſt age of an thing ani 
ginal, : 4 5 Ar . 
a INFA'NG- 


Dryden. 
amia, Lat. ] Pub- 
6 reproach ; ; noto- 


tſon. 


rivi- 


ecu- 
idge. 
ger Ss 
re- 
Cen- 
ace. 


ickly 


ꝛoto- 


INF 
INFANGTHEF. A privilege or liberty granted 


to lords of certain manors to judge 
ry KERN Cowel, 


INFANT. [infans, | Latin. __ > © APE A 
ſeventh year. Roſcommon. 


2. [Inlaw.] A young perſon to the age of 


one and twenty. 
INFANTA. |. [Spapiſh. 14 princeſs deſcend- 
ed from the royal blood of Spain. 
INFA'NTICIDE. . 1 Fr. infantici- 
dium, Latin. ] The flaughter of the infants by 


Herod. 
TNFANTILE. a. [infantilis, Latin. ] Pertain- 
ing to an infant. Derbam. 
INFANTRY. ſ. [ infanterie, French. IThe foot 
ſoldiers of an army. Milton. 
INF ARC TION. /. [in and far#tio, Latin.] 
Staffing ; conſtipation, Harvey. 
To INF A'TU ATE. v. a. [infatuo, from in and 
Fatuus, Latin.] To ſtrike with folly ; to de- 
prive of underſtanding. Clarendon. 
INFATUA'TION. /. [from infatuare. } The 
act of ſtriking with folly ; deprivation of rea- 
ſon. South, 
INFA'USTING. /. [from ivfauſus, Lat. ] The 
act of making unlucky. acon. 
INFE'ASIBLE. 4. [ia and feaſible.] — 
cable. Glanville, 
To INFE'CT. v. a. ¶ infectus, Latin. ] | 
1. To act upon by contagion; to affect with 
communicated qualities; to hurt by conta- 


gion. Milton. 
2. To fill with ſomething hurtfully conta- 
gious. Shakeſpeare. 


INF E'CTION. / e Fr. infe&io, Lat.] 
Contagion; miſchief by communication. Sh. 

INFE'CTIOUS. a. [from infect.] Contagious; 
influencing by communicared qualities. Temp. 

INFE'CTIOUSLY. ad. | from infectious. —__ 
tagiouſly. Shakeſpeare. 

INFE'CTIOUSNESS. ſ. [from infettious. ] 
The quality of being infectious; contagioul- 
neſs. 


INFE'CTIVE. a. from infe#.] Having the 
uali ty of contagion. Sidney. 

INFECU'ND. a. [infæcundus, Lat.] Unftuit- 
ful; infertile. Der bam, 

NF ECU NDITv. . [infecunditas, Latin.] 
Want of fertility. 

INFELYCITY, /. | infe/icitas, Latin] Unhap- 


pineſs; miſery; calamity. Watts, 
To INFE R. v. a. [ infero, Latin. 
1. To bring; to induce. Harvey. 


2. To infer is nothing but by virtue of one 

propoſition laid down as true, to draw in ano- 

ther as true. Locke. 
+ To offer ; to produce, '. Shake 


FE ERENCE T French ; fron 
> inference 
KENCE. | 1 * previous argu· 


— aits. 
INFE'RIBLE, a. {from iaſer. ] Dedvcible from 
ifed grounds. Brown. 


n 22 [from infer.) Lower 
608 Dryden. 
my vo as bai, Latin. I 


2”. Wl 


1. Lower in place. 
e South, 
3. Lower in value or excellency. _ 
4. Subordinate. 


INFE'RIOUR. ſ. One in a lower rank or 1 
- Yong than another. 


INFE'RNAL.. 4. {infe/aa!, French. ] Hellih; 
Dryden. 


tartarean, 

INFE'RNAL Stone. ſ. The lunar cauſtick, pre- 
pared from an evaporated ſolution of fler, or 
from cryſtals of ſilver. Hill, 

INFERTILE. 4, [ infertile, Fr.] Unfruitful ; — 

not productive; infecund. Gov. of 

INF ERTY LITY. /. [ infertilite\, French; of Tops. 

-rtile.) Unfruitfulneſs; want of fertility ty. 


To NFE' ST. V. As be nn haraſs; 
to diſturb; to Hooker, 


INFESTIVIT vs [in and and Kio ] Mourn- 
fulneſs; want of chee 

INFE'STRED. @. {in and nary Rank| 
inveterate. 

INFEUD ACTION. /. [i and feudum, Hoe 
The act of putting one in poſſeſſion of a fee 
or eſtates _ Hale s Common Law. 

FNFIDEL. ſ. [infidelis, Latin. ] An unbeliever; 
a miſcreant; a pagan; one who —_ 
Chriſtianity. 


INFIDELITY: ſ. [ infidelite, French. 
1. Want of RA 1, 7 aylor, 


2. Diſbelief of Chriſtianity, ' | Addiſon. 

3. Treachery ; deceit. Speftator. 
INFINITE. 2. '[ inflaitus, 255 J. 

Is Unbounded ; 3 ited 3 im 

* Deniz. 

. It is hyperbolically uſed for large; great. 


INFINITELY. ad. | from, infinite. ] Without 
limits; without bounds ; immenſely. 

I'NZINITENESS. . [from infinite. | Immen- 
ſity; boundleſſneſs; infinity. Tayiar. 

INFINITE'SIMAL. a. [from infinite. Jak. 
nitely divided. p 

INFINITIVE. 4. [infiritif, Fr, infinitivas, 
Latin. ] In grammar, the infinitive affirms, or 
intimates the intention of ing; but does 
not do it abſolut 

INFUNITUDE. /. from infinite.] - 


1. Infinity; immenſity, , Hale. 

2+ Boundleſs number. Addiſon. 
INFINITY. /. 7 French, ] 

1. Immenſity j boundleſſaeſs; unlimited na- 

ture. 0 Raleigh. 

2+ Endleſs number. Arbuthntt. 
INFIRM. as | cp Ferry 

Is Weak ; ble ; diſabled 1 body, Milton. 


2. Weak of mind ; irreſolute. Shakeſpeare. f 
To INFIRM. v. a. [infirmo, Lat.] To- 
en; to ſhake; to enfeeble. ' Raltigh, 
INFIRMARY. * [ infirmerie, French, } Lo: 
«ings for the ſic Bacon. 
INFURMITY. ſ. [inSrmice, French, 
1. Weakneſs 4 [i age, or _ Rogers. 
2. Failing z weakneſs ; fault. Clarendon, 
3+ Diſeaſe 5 malady. Hooker. 


INFIRMNESS. þ [hom infirm] wr 
= 


Nr 


* END a Lagen un.] To drive 


. 2 To heat the 


* 


58. To fre wich paſſion, 
To INFLAME. Vs Ne To grow hot, angry, and 
painful by obſtructed matter. Wifema 
ME. A MER. . [from inflame.] The thing or 
m Fry BILITY . (f farts e. 
A A . rom 
The 9 of catching fire. © © © Harvey 4 
mln MABLE. a. French. ] Eaſy to * 
ſet on flame Newton. 
© INFLA'M MABLENESS, 4 
. The quality of eaſi 
| tor ON. /. 
' 4 Is The aQ 


3 fire. 
inflammatio, Latin, ] 
ſetting on flame. 
a. The ſtate of being in lame. 


INFLATION. . | _ tio, Lat: from inflate. ] 

The ſtate of being welled with wind; flatu- 

lence. ' Arbuthmet. 
7 IX FIE CT. . [OY Lede, Long ; 

1. To bend; to turn. * 

2 To change or vary. 
23. To vary a noun or verb in its terminations, 
| INF FLECTION. fo [infletio, Latin. ] 4 , 
: Ale. 


2. The ac of bending or turning. 
2. Modulation of the voice. Hooker. 
Vati ation of à noun or verb.  Brerewood. 
INFLE'CTIVE. #. [from Sa; ] Having the 
wer of 88 Derbam. 
INFL.EXIBITILIIT V. 
' INSLEXIBLENESS. [ . Labeling rr. 


1. Stiffaeßt; quality of reſiſting flexure, 
* 3 n to be bent; inex 


_ - [onable 
INFLE BLE. .. [French ; inflexibilis, Lat.] 
0 Net to be bent or incurvated. © Brown, 
- 2+ Not to de prevailed on; immoveable. 
3. Not to be changed or altered. ' 
INFLE'XIBLY. ad. {from inflexible. 2 
rably; invariably. 
| To INFLICT. v. 4 Linflige, i 1 Latin, 
* put in at or impoſe as 


1 . 


INFLICTER. ＋. os 'infli&.] He who pu- 
8 INPLICTION Nn 
ö 9 Ne. 
5 » The a& of ufing „ 
2. The puniſhment impoſed-. 
b 4. [infliive, Fr, from 555 ] 


5 I'NFLUBNCE. I. fo 


ia; tof S uſer. 
* INFLAME. 4 J | 

2. Te kindle; to er on fre, es 
23 To kindle 4efire, by Milton. 


3. To exaggerate; to aggravate. Addiſon,” 
e 


ed matter. | 
5 To proche; to irritate. "Decay of Piny. © 


1. 


inflamma- 


- Wilkins. \ To INFO'RM. V. As [infor 


erbten. 


Watts. 


"an 


That which” 2 . „ 
uence, French. 


1. Power of the celeſtial aſpects operating u 
terreſtrial bodies and affairs. . 


2. Aſcendant power; power of directing or 
modifying. Sidney. Taylor. Atterbu 
To INFLUENCE. D. d. {from the-noun. ] » 


act upon with directive or impulſive power; 


to modify to any purpoſe. Newton. 
INFLUENT. as [influens, Latin. ] Flowing in. 
"Ar butbnit. 


INFLUE'NTIAL.. a. [from influence. ] Exert- 


ing influence or power. Glanville. 
I'NFLUX. 755 [ influxus 6 
1. Act o flowing into any ng. Ray. 

2. Infuſion. Hale. 

3. Influence; Bacon. 


power. 

INFLU'XIOUS. a. "IF influx. 1 Infiventiat 

To INFO'LD. v. a, [in and fold, To involve; 
to inwrap; to incloſe with involutions. Pope. 

To INFO'LIATE. Vs As (## _ folium, Ee 
To cover with leaves. Howe 


, Latin, 
* f In chirurgery. 1 Inflummation is when the 1. To animate; to re by * 
Mood & obftruQted ſo as to erowd- in a greater 3 
. quantity Into any particular part, and gives it 2. To inſtruct; to FI with new know- 
greater colour and heat than uſual. Quincy. ledge; to acq uaint. Clarendon. 
. The «ft of exciting fervour of mind, Hook. 3. To offer I an accufation to a magiſtrate. 
INFLA'MMATORY. 8. I from inflame. — To INFORM. v. 2. To give intelligence. 
- - ingthe power of inflaming. Pope, INFORM AL. a. [from inform. ] Irregular; 
To INFLA*TE. v. 4. {infatus, Latin. ] wanting legal formality, Shateſpeare. 
1. To ſwell with wind. Ray. INFO'RMANT. J. [French. ] 
A. To f with che breath. Dryden. 1. One who gives information or inſtruction. 


2. One who exhibits an accuſation. 
INFORMA”TFION. . [informatio, Latin. 1 

1. Intelligence given; iaſtruction. Seuth, 

2. Charge or accuſation exhibited, _ 

3. The act of informing or Os 
INFO'RMER. J [from inform. ] 

1. One who gives intelligence. Swift, 

2. One who diſcovers offenders to the magiſ- 

trate. FE) L'Eftronge. 
INFO'RMIDABLE. 4. [is and formidabiii, 

Latin. ] Not to be feared ; not to be dreaded. 
INFO'RMITY. /. [from informis, Lat.] Shape- 

leſſneſs. Brown. 
INFORMOVUS,. 4. Liaſirne, French; informis, 

Latin. ] Shapeleſs ; of no regular figure. 
INFO'R UNATE. 4. [nfortunatur, Latin.] 
* Unhappy» Bacon. 
To INFRA CT. v. a. [infrafus, Latin; yl To 

break. Tbamſon. 


INFRA'CTION. E. [infraSion, F.] The att of 


breaking; violation. Waller. 
mera dem. [in and frangib/e.] Not 
to be broken. ne. 
INFRE'QUENCY. /. [infrequentia, 2 
Incommonneſs; rari 
INFRE'QUENT. a. [infrequens, Latin. 1 —— 
uncommon. 
To INFRIGIDATE, 9. is [in and fri idus, 


Latin. ] To chill; to make cold. 9. 
To INFRINGE. Vo . inf! ingo, Latin. \ 
1. To violate; r 
2. . aller. 


 INFRINGE- 


Watts. 


— 


0 d e * « ” bs * _ 9 
* ; 4 _ # 
. 8 4 Fa 
4 1 N 8 | a 8 


menten ra- [from infringes JB 


yiolation. arendon. 


me. Ile infringe. J A n 
INFUNDIBULIFORM: . 1 = 


and ſac ps: Of the PO of a_ funnel 
ar tu » 


e 4. Fog Late) The 


* To err . R. ier Pr. WjHs Lat. 
1. Te pour in; A 5 * 


2. To pour into the mind; to inſpire, 
3+ To ſeep 3 in any GN with a gentle heat. 


: Bacon. 
| 4. To tincture; to faturate with any thing 
i 7 Bacon. 
0 inſpi with. , 7666. 

IN USIBLE. a. | [from in f 0 
bf 1. Poſſible to be infuſ Hammond. 
2. Incapable of diflolution ; not fuſible; not 
.to be melted. ; Hows 


INFU'SION. 2 [infufion, Fr. infufio, Latin, 

1. The act of pouring in; inſtillation. Add. 
2. The act of pouring into the mind; in- 
ſpiration. . Hooker, Clarendon. 


3. The act of ſteeping any thing in moiſture 0 


without boiling. Bacon. 
4. The liquor made by infuſion. Bacon. 
INFU'SIVE. a, Trend infuſe. ] Having the 
power of. infuſion, or being infuſed. Thomſon. 
INGATE. J. [in and gate. ] Entrance 22 
in. * *r. 
NG ANNA TION. J. [ingannare, alan. 
Cheat; fraud; deception z juggle ; deluſton; 


impoſture,' Brown, 
INGA'THERING, /. E. pad gathering. ] The 

20. of getting in the harve Exodus. 
INGE, in the names of _ fignifies a mea- 

dow. Gibſon. 
To INGE'MINATE. v. . [ingemino, Latin. ] 
To double; to repeat. Clarendon. 


INGEMINA'TION. h [in and geminatio, 
Latin. ] Repetition ; reduplication. 

ING RER. /. [from ingender.] He that 
generates. Set ENGENDER. 

INGE'NERABLE. a. [in and generate, ] Not 
to be produced or brought into being, 


INGE'NERATE, 5 

INGENERATED. & © Ligen, Lat. 

- 1+ Inborn; innate; inbred. Morton. 
2. Unbegotten, Brown. 


INGE'NIOUS. 4. [iagenieſus, Latin. ] 
1. Witty ; inventive; poſſeſſed of genius. 
2. Mental; intellectual. Shakeſpeare. 
INGENIOUSLY. ad. Rs ingexious. mln 


_ tines; ſubtilty. Boe 
INGENITE. as 8 Latin. ] Innate; 
inborn; native; 3 Ingenerate., 8 . 


INGENUITY. J. [from ingenuous. ] 


1. Openneſs; fairneſs; candous 3 freedom 


from diſſimulation. Wotton. Donne. 
2. [From ingenious] Wit; invention; ge- 


| Na. 
uus; 28 
. wk; fu 4. ¶ ing , of 7 ** 
1. Open; als: —_— nobles 
Locke. 


Teens k % rom mn] 5 


Openneſs; fairneſs; 


INGENY. 4 Laie, viedeo wits 15 
Not in uſe. -* Boyte, 
To INGE'ST. — [ingeftur, Lat.] . 3 


into the ſtoma 


INGE'STION. /. { {from com ied] The af of | 1 


throwing into ihe 
INGLO'RIOUS. a. [ inglorins, 4 
of honour; mean; without 


INGLO'RIOUSLY. ad, from g 5 


With ignominy 
INGOT. . [linger, French. } , A maſs of _ 


D 
To INGRA'FF. v. @. [in and 
1. To propagate 24 5 1 


e e fone we in th Gar 
3» 3: To plant an thing not . fr * 1 


to ſettle. 
INGRA' FTMENT. J. ogy Mey 
1. The at of i . Sy 
nie The ſptig ingrafted. 
GRATE. - TFT 
INGRA'TEFUL. e 121 
1. Ungrateful; unthankful. 8 
2. Unpleafing to the ſenſe. ©» Bacon. 


To INGRA'TIATE.. v. 4. [in and gratia, 


Latin, ] To put in I to recommend to 
kindneſs. .. 

INGRA'TITUDE. / {ingrativude, F. ia and 
gratitude.] Retribution of evil for good; un- 
thankfulneſs. Dryden. 

INGREDIENT. f. | ingredient, Fr. ingrediens, 


Latin. ] Component part of a body, tonſifting 
of different materials. 1128 
I'NGRESS. ſ. [ingres, French; ingreſſus, Lat. 
Entrance; 7 of entrance. Arbathnets 
INGRE' SSION. J. [ingrefſio, Latin. The act 
of entering. Digby- 


INGUINAL. a. [inguizal, Fr. inguen, Lat] 
Belonging to the groin. 


To INGU'LF, v. 4. [in and gulf.] 


4 1 caſt into a gulf, — 
0 GU ROITATE. v. 4. 65 t. 
To ſwallow. r Diet. 
INGUROITA TION. he [from ingurgitate. ] 
' Voracity. 7 By 
INGU'ST ABLE. a. "hoes guſto, wy Not 
perceptiule by the ta Brown. 
INHABILE. 4. Lia babilis, Latin. ] Unſkilful 
unready; unfit ; unqualified. 


To INHA'BIT. v. a. [babite, Lat.] To well 
in; to hold as a dweller. | Iſaiah. © 


To INHA'BIT. Us A. To dwell ; to live. 
INHA'BITABLE. 4. {from inbabie J 
1. Capable of affording habitation. . 
"uo" 7 2. 2 


Arbuthpate 
1. To ſwallow up in a vaſt profundity. Mae. 
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2+ Inbabitable,. French. Incapable : of in- 
—— a Shak e. 
INHABITANCE. f. [from inbabir.] Reſi- 

dence of dwellers. Carew. 
INHA'BITANT. ſ. [from inba$ir.} Dweller ; 

one that lives in a place. Abbot. 
INHABITA'*TION, ſ. [from inbabir.] 

Is Abode; place 0 dwelling. 7 Milton. 
2. The act of inhabiting or planting with 
ewellings ; ſtate of being inhabited. Raleigh. 
3. ty of inhabitants. Brown. 

INHA'BITER. ſ. [from inbabit.] One that 
inhabits 3 Aa d * 5 
Te INHA'LE. v. 4. ¶ inbale, Latin. To draw 
in with air; to inſpire. Arbuthnot. 
INHARMONIOUS. 4. [in and barmonious. J 
_ _ Unmuſical; not ſweet of ſ-und. Felton, 
To INHE'RE. v. „. finbere, Latin. ] To ex- 
it in ſomething elſe. . Donhe. 
INHE'REN'T. a. [inberent, French; inbærent, 
L.] Evifting' in ſomething elſe, ſo as to be 
inſeparable from it; innate; inborn. Swift. 
To INHERIT. v. 4. inberiter, French. ] E 
1. To receive or poſſeſs by inheritance. Aud. 
2. To poſſeſa; to obtain pofſeffion of. Shak. 
INHERITABLE. 2. [from inberit.] Tranſ- 
| —_ by inheritance z- obtainable by ſucceſ- 


0 L reo. 
1. Patrimony ; tary poſſeſſion. Milton. 


2+ In Shakeſpeare, poſſeſſion. Milton. 
3. The reception of poſſeſſion by hereditary 
right. - Locke. 
dne who receives by ſucceſſion. Bacon. 
INHE'RITRESS. . {from inberitor.] An 
heireſs. ; acon. 


\ 1 . [from inberiter. J An heir- 


bakeſpeare. * 


. ls. | 
To INHERSE. v. . [in and berſe.] To incloſe 
in a funeral monument. bekeſpeare. 
INHE'SION. . [inbefio, Latin.] "Inherence ; 
the ate of exiſting in ſomething elſe. ' 

To INHU BIT. v. 4. [inbibeo, Lat. inbiber, Fr.] 
1. To reſtrain 3 to hinder; to repreſs; to 
check. X Bentley, 

2. To prohibit ; to forbid. Clarendon. 
INHIBYTION. .. [ inbibitien, French; inbibi- 
tio, Latin. ] . 
i» Prohibition; embargo. Gov. of Tongue. 
2. [In law. ] Inbibition is a writ to forbid a 
Judge from farther proceeding in the cauſe 


depending before him. _ 7 
To INHO'LD. v. 4. [in and Held.] To bave 
inherent ; to contain in itſelf. Raleigh. 


INHO'SPITABLE. 4. {in and boſpitable.] Af. 
fording no leindneſs nor entertainment to 


ſtrangers. . Dryden. 
INHO'SPITABLY. ad. [from inhoſpitable. ] 
_ Unkiadly to ſtrangers. Milton. 


een 2 te; | 
F 


INHOSPITALITV. rench.] Want of 
- hoſpitality 3 want of courteſy to rangers. 
INHU/ MAN. 2. [inbumain, Fr. inbumanut, 
: Latin. ] Batbarous; ſavage; cruel 5 uncom- 
paſſionate —- . ©  "fleterbury 


9 


INHUMANITY. f Finbunenkd 


INJE'CTION. . 


Brown. © 


\ INJUDICIOUSLY, 


IN) 
Cruelty; ſavageneſs; barbarity. 


ly ; cruelly ; barbarouſly. Soft. 
To INHUMATE. 2 ». Y [inbamer, French ; 
To INHU'ME. bam, Lat.] To bury; 
to inter. 
To IN | r. . 4. Cinjectur, Latin. ] y 
1. To ö in; to dart in. Glanville, 
2. To throw up; to caſt up. Pope, 
tagietbio, Latin.] £8 ** 
1. The act of caſting in. Boyle. 
2. Any medicine made to be injected by a 
ſyringe, or any other inſtrument, intd any part 
of the body. 2 


3. The act of filling the veſſels with wax, or 


any other proper matter, to ſhew their ſhapes 

and ramifications. Quincy. 
INTMICAL. a. [ inimicvs, Lat.] Unfriendly 

unkind ; hurtful; hoſtile ; adverſe. 


INIMITABILITY. / W In- 
0 


Capacity to be imitated. FriSe 
INYMITABLE. a. {'inimitabilis, Latin. 1 Above 
| imitation; not to be copied. en bam. 
INVMITABLY, ad. [from inimitable.) In a 
manner not to be imitated; to a degree of ex- 


cellence above imitation. Pepe. 


To IN IO IN. v. 4. [erjoindre, Frenceh.) 
1. To command; to enforce by authority. 
See EN W.  » Milton 


INVQUITOVUS. a. {inique, Fr, from iniquity.] | 


Unjuſt; wicked. 
INVQUITY. / [iniquitas, Latin. ] 


1. Injuſtice; unreaſonableneſs. Smalridge: 


2. Wickedneſs; crime. Hooker. 
INITIAL. 4. initial, French; initium, Lat.] 
1. Placed at the beginning. | Popes 
2+ Incipient; not complete. arc 


To INITIATE. v. 4. [initier, French; initio, 
Latin.] To enter; to inſtruct in the rudi- 
ments of an art. G More. 
To INFTIATE. u. n. To do the firſt part; to 
perform the firſt rite. - Pope. 
INUYTIATE. a. [initic, Fr. initiatus, Latin. ] 
Unpractiſed. | Shakeſpeare. 
INITIA”TION. / [initiatio, Lat. from initiate. ] 
The act of entering a new-comer into any 
art or ſtate. Hammond. 
INJUCU'NDITY. f. [in and jucundity.] Un- 
pleaſantneſs, _ 
INJU'DICABLE. 2. [ia and judico, Lat] Not 
cognizable by a judge. . 
INJUDTCIAL. a. (i and judicial.) Not ac- 
cording to form of law. 5 
INJUDVCIOUS, 2. [in and judicious.] Void 
of judgment'; wanting judgment. Tillotſon. 
From ixjudirivus. ] 
With ill judgment; not wifely. x. 
INJU'NCTION. /. I from. ir join; infuncrus, in- 
Junctio, Lat.] Command; order; precepte Sb. 
2. [In law.] Injunfion is In ne 
decree out of the chancerjß. 
To INJURE, . 4. [injuricr, Freneh. 


1+ To hurt unjuſtiy; to miſchief utideſerved- - 


* . To 


Pope. 


IN 


1 


1 


bee a 1 


r To injure] He that urs 


er unſu en Jon on. 


mf nb N 1 reg Latin. 
af Unju fig of another's Jes. | 

* Guilty * wrong. or injury. Milton. 

+ Miſchicvous unjuſtly hurtful. 73 letſe 1. 

V7; contumelious; ; . 

| Safi. 

e, ad. {from injurious. I Wrong- 

hürtfull 5 7 inj juſtice. 


| INJO'RIOUSN . Ifrom injurious. ] Qua- 
| 1 of being injurious. . 1 2 
l vg ele Latin. ] | 
| 1. Hurt without juſtice, Hayward. 
Bos 2. Miſchief ; detriment. © / Watts. 
| "a Annayance. | Mortimer. 
4. 3 langnage; reproachful appel- 
acon. 


IN STICE. ＋ [injufice, French ; injuſtitia, 


| 0 Iniquity ; Wrong. ift. 
r 5 1 > inches, Italian, ] | 
3 he black liquor 5 which, men write. 
, FA Ink is uſed for any liquor with kick they 
8 wWiute: a, red ink; green ink. 
4 To INK. 2. a. [from the noun. ] To black or 
_— with ink. 7 1 - 1 
INKHO'RN. ink 2 orn.] A portable 
. caſe*for the i > Anais of writing, commonly 
müde of horn. Shakeſpeare. 
WM  INKLE. . A kind of narrow fillet; a tape. 
| » Ga . 
INKLING. ve Hint; 3 whiſper 3 infos. 
2 ,. . Clarendon. 
0 INKMAKER. . [ink and * He who 
] makes ink. 
Y INKY. a. from isl. ] | 
= ' . 14 Confiſting of ink. Shakeſpeare. 
's 2. Reſembling ink. Boyle. 
3. Black asink. \ + Shakeſpeere. 
2 INLAND. a. * and land.] Interiour; 5 lying 
” | remote from'the ſea. | Swoift. 
- INLAND. /. Interiour or inland parts. 
] I'NLANDER, ſ. from inland. ] Dweller remote 
N from the ſea. Bravn. 
] To INLA'PIDATE. w. a. [in and Lapido, Lat. ] 
7 To turn to ſtone. Bacon. 
be To, INLA'Y. v. 4. [in and J 
0 1. To diverſify with different bodies inſerted 
into the ground or ſubſtratum. Cay. 
ay 2. To make variety by being inſerted into 
bodies; to variegate. Milton. 
5 INLAY. J. [from the verb.] Matter inlaid ; 
10 matter cut to be inlaid. Milton. 
8 To INLA W. v. a. [in and law. ] To clear of 
8 outlawry or attainder. Bacon. 
1 TNLET. J. [in and lets] Faſſage; place of in- 
| * greſs ; entrance. otton. 
55 NLF. «. [from in and h.] Interiour ; inter- 
n | nal; ſecret. Sbaleſpeare. 
x LOG Her Internally ; — ſecretly ; in 
| Milton. Dryden. 
5 MATE. , Mn mate. Inmates are thoſe 
- that be admitted to d 1 
ö Jointiy with another man. 


taught. 
E INN, . fe. 


INMOST. 4. [from i and mof,] Deepett 
within ; 2am ictatidig 


. binn, Saxon, a chamber. ] 


houſe of entertainment for travellers. 
2, A houſe where ſtudents are boarded and 
Sf 2 
from * To take up 
temporary lodging. Donne. 
To INN, Vs 4. To houſe; to put under cover. 


Shakeſpeare 
INNA'TE. 4. [inne,, Fr. innatus, — 
INNA TED. & Inborn;. ingenerate;-natural; 
not ſupperadded ; not adſcititious. Howe). 


un NESS. 75 [from innate.] The - 


lity of being 

INNA'VIG Tal. a. greeri, La) Not 
to be paſſed by failing. - Dryden. 

INNER. 4. [from in. on Interiour ; not outward. 


INNERMOST. Th Thom e Tues wh 
from the outwatd part. - Newton, 


NNO LER. J. [inn and bold. ] A man cho 


keeps an inn. - 
INNINGS. . Lands recovered from 2 


— J fin and | oper] 6 ** ns 


keeps lodgings a yo" ons for r entertain- 
ment of travellers. Taylor. ” 
I'NNOCENCE. 


YNNOCENCY. ; 7. —— Latin. ] 


integrity. , : 
2. Freedom from guilt imputed. $i 
3» Harmlefſneſs » innoxiouſneſs. Burnet. 
4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps. with ſome de- 
gree of weakneſs. 8 Sbaleſpeare. 
INNOCENT. as innocent, Latin. ] 
1. Pure from tiſchief, 3 Milton. 
2. Free from any particular guilt. Dryden. 
3-. Unhurtful; harmleſs in effeQts. Pope. 
I'NNOCENT. 45 
1. One free from guilt or harm. 
2. A natoral ;_ an idiot. 


Tillotſon. 


1- Without guilt, | South. 
2. With Gmplicity ; with illineſs o or impru- 
dence. 4 
3. Without hurt. 


cube. ö 
INNO*CUOUS, as [innocuns Lat. ] Harmleſs 


in effects. Grew. 
INNO'CUOUSLY. ad... [from 9 
Without miſchievous e | 
INNO/CUOUSNESS. ſ. [from ins 
Harmleſſneſs. * Digby. 
To INNOVATE. . 4. Linnowo, Latin. 1 
1. To bring in ſomething not known | 


2. To change by introducing 
NOVA TIN. , ¶ innovation, Fr, Change 
by the introduction of novelty. 
INNOVA TOR. / [innovateur, Prack.) 
1. An introductor of 


— 88 makes changes 'by 2 
NWG ibu. @. [ innoxins, Lin-! 
gert K. 1 Di . 
: 3. 


Kaen. 


1. Free from mi 
31. 


I, Purity from injurious actions; untainted 


. | 


INNOCENTI V. ad. {from innocent. 
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2. Pure from crimes” - Pope. I'NQUEST\. ſ. [enqueſte, Fr. inquiſitio, Latin. 
INNO'X1OUSLY: ad. [from innoxizur.] Harm. 1. Judicial eee, 
leſsly. | 0 . Brown. 2. [In law. ] The inqueſt of jurors, or by jury, 
INNO'XIOUSNESS. f. [from innoxious.]] is the moſt uſual of all cauſes, both civil 
_  Harmleſſneſs, eee e | and criminal, in our realm; in civil cauſes, 
INNUE'NDO. /. ¶innuendo, from innuo, Lat.] after proof made on either fide, ſo much as 
An oblique hint. b Swift. each party thinks good, if the doubt be in the 
INNU'MER ABLE. a. [innumerabilis, Latin.] fact, it is referred to the diſcretion of twelve 
Not to be counted for multitude. Milton. indifferent men, and as they bring in their 
INNU*'MER ABLY. ad. [from innumerable.] verdict, ſo judgment paſſes: far the judge 


Without number. Oy - ſaith, The jury finds the fact thus: then js 
INNU*MER OUS. 2. [innumerus, Latin.] Too the law thus, and ſo we judge. Coe. 
many to be counted. =P airy ; ſearch ; ſtudy, South. 


; ope. Js N 
To INO'CULATE, v. a. [inoculo, in and IN UVETUDE. fe [inquietude, French. ] Diſ- 
cculus, Latin.] | i turbed ſtate; want of quiet; attack on the 


2. To propagate any plant by inſerting its bud quiet. Wotton, 
into another bock. HS: May. To YNQUINATE. v. 4. [inguino, Latin. ] To 
2. To yield a bud to another ſtock. Cleavel. pollute; to cotrupt. Brown. 
INOCULA'TION. /. [inoculatio, Latin. © INQUINA'TION. F. [inguinatio, Latin. ] Cor- 


1. Inoculation is praQtiſed upon all ſorts of ruption ; pollution. | Bacen. 
ſtone fruit; and upon oranges and jaſmines. INQUIRABLE. 4. ee inguire.] That of 
2. The practice of tranſplanting the ſmall- por, which inquiſition or inqueſt may be made. 
dy Infuſion of the matter from ripened puſ= Ty, INQUIRE. v. n. ¶inguiro, Latin. ] 
tules into the veins of the uninfected. Quincy. 1, To aſk queſtions ; to make ſearch ; to ex- 
INOCULA'TOR. /. [from inoculate.] ert curiofity on any occaſion. Swift 
1. One that practiſes the inoculation of trees. 2. To make examination. Dryden. 
2. One who propagates the ſmall-pox by ino- To INQUIRE. v. a. To aſk about; to ſeek 
_ * eulation; E | Freind. out: as, be inquiied the way. 
INO'DOROUS, 4. [ incdotus, Latin. ] Wanting INQUIRER. /. {from inguire. ] ; 
' ſcent not affecting the noſe. - Arbuthnot. 1. Searcher ; examiner ; one curious and in- 
INOFFE'NSIVE. 4. [in and offenſive. ] quiſitive. Locke, 
1. Giving no ſcandal ; giving no provocation. 2. One who interrogates ; one who queſtions. 
| | | Fleeteuoadd. INQUYRY. f. [from inguire.] 


2. Giving no pain; cauſing no terrour. 1. Interrogation ; ſearch by queſtion. As. 
3. Harmleſs; hurtleſs ; innocent. Milton. 2. Examination; ſearch. Tectte. 
"4+ Unembarraſſed; without ſtop or obſtruc- INQUISI'TION. J. [inguifitic, Latin. ] 

tion. 


N | Milton. 1. 2 inquiry. Taylor. Southern. 
INOFFE'NSIVELY. ad. [from ineffenfive.] 2. 


Without appearance of harm ; without harm. 3. [In law.] A manner of proceeding in mat- 
x 525 Milen. ters criminal, by the office of the judge. 
INOFFE'NSIVENESS. J. [from infenſve.] 4. The court citabliſhed in ſome countries 


” 
Harmleſſneſs. | Milton. ſubject to the pope for the detection of heieſy. 
INOFFTCIO VS. 2. [in and efficiovs.] Not ci- | Corbet. 


vil; not attentive to the accommodation of INQUI'SITTVE. a. [ inquiſitus, Lat.] Curious 


others. buſy in ſearch ; active to pry into any thing. 
INO'PINATE. 8. [ inopinatus, Lat. incpine, Fr.] | „ ee. 

Not expected. f | ' INQUTSITIVELY. ad. [from inquiſitive] , 
INOPPORTU NE. &. [ inspporturus, Lat.] Un- With curioſity ; with narrow ſetutin p. 

ſeaſonable ; inconvenient.  . INQUI'SITIVENESS. ſ. [from inguiſitive.] 
INO'RDINACY. /. [from inordinate.] Irregu= Curioſity ; diligence to pry into things hidden. 


larity ; diforder. Government of the Tongue. Sidney. South. 
INO'RDINATE. g. [| in and erdinatus, Latin. ] INQUYSITOR, FL [inguifttor, dear 
Irregular; diſorderly7; deviating from right. 1. One who examines judicially, Dryden. 
'INO'RDINATELY. ad. [from innordinate.] 2. An officer in the popiſh courts of inquiſi- 
Irregularly; not rightly. ; | tion. | | ao 
INNO'RDINATENESS. /. [from inordinate.] To INRA'IL, v. a. [in and rail.] To incloſe 
Want of regularity; intemperance of any with rails. Hooker, Gays 
- kind. 5 1 I'N ROAD. /. [in and road.] Incurſion; ſud- 
INORDINA”TION. ſ. [from iporginate.] Ir- den and deſultory invaſion: Clarendon. 
© regularity ; deviation from right. auth. INSA'NABLE. a. [inſanabilis, Latin, ] Incu- 
INORGA'N ICAL. 4. [in and organical.] Void rable ; irremediable. | Es 
of organs or igftrumental parts. Locke. INSA'NE. 4. [inſanus, Latin.) Mad; making 
Fo INO'SCULATE. Vs Ne Fin and ofculum, mad. | Shakeſj care. 
Latin. ] To unite by appoſi tion or contact. INSA“ TIABLE. 4. [ inſatiabilis, Latin. ] Greedy 
INOSCULATION. /. from inaſculate. ] Union beyond meaſure; greedy ſo as not to be ſatiſ- 
þy conjunction of the extremities. . | INSAY 


C} q 
1 "YE 


. 


7 


 INSCU'LPTURE. /. ¶ from in and * 
row 


7 f » P 
of 5 i 


INS 


INSATIABLENESS. , [from ieſariabll. ] 


7 N 
3 
9 


Greedineſs not to be appeaſed. X. Charles, F 


INSA TIABLV. ad. from inſatiable. ] With 
greedineſs not to be appeaſed. , . South. 

INSA'TIATE. 4. [in tiatus, Latin.] Greedy 

ſo as not to be ſatisfied, Phillips. 


| INSATISFA'CTION. J [in and ſatisfaSion.] 


Diſcontent; unfatisfied ſtate. Bacon. 


INSA'TURABLE. 4. [inſaturebilis, Lat.] Not 
do be glutted; not to be filled. : 


To INSCRTBE. v. a. [ inſcribo, Latin.) 

1. To write on any thing. It is generally 
applied to ſomething written on a monument, 
ö LA | ; . | Pope. 

2. To mark any thing with writing. 4 
To aſſign to a patron without a formal de- 
dication. | Dryden. 
4. To draw a figure within another. Crecch. 

INSCRIPTION. F. [inſcription, French. 
1. Something written or engraved. Dryden. 
2. Title. , | Brown. 
3. Conſignment of a book to a patron without 
a formal dedication. ia be 
INSCRU"TABLE. a. [inſcrutabilis, Lat.] Un- 


ſearchable ; not to be traced out by inquiry or 


ſtudy. FSiandys. 
To INSCU'LP. V. 4. [ inſculpo, Latin. ] To en- 
grave; to cut. | Shakeſpeare. 
Any thing engraved. . 2 
To INSE AM. v. 4. [in and ſeam. ] To impreſs. 
or mark by ſeam or cicatrix, Pope. 
INSECT. f. [inſea, Latin.] 
1. Inſefts are ſo called from a ſeparation in 
the middle of their bodies, whereby they are 
cut into two parts, which are joined together 
by a ſmall ligature, as we ſee in waſps and 
common flies. | Locle. 
2. Any thing ſmall or contemptible. 
INSECTA “TOR. /. [from inſcFor, Lat.] One 
that perſecutes or haraſſes with urſulit., 
INSEOTILE. 3. [from inſe#.] Having the 
nature of inſects. „ Barone 
INSECTOLOGER. /. [inſe# and x2/S-.] One 
ho ſtudies or deſcribes inſects.  Derbam. 
INSECURE.. a. [in and ſecure. ] 
1. Not ſecure; not confident of ſafety.. 
2. Not ſafe. ; 
INSECU'RITY. ſ. [in and ſecurity. 1. 
1. Uncertainty z want of* reaſonable confi- 
dence. | 3 Brawn. 
2. Want of ſafety ; danger; hazard. Hamm. 
INSEMIN A'TION. /. { inſemitation, French. ] 
The act of ſcattering ſeed on ground. 
INSECU'TION. /. L inſecution, French. ] Pur- 
ſuit. Not in uſe. © Chapman. 
INSE'NSATE. a. [inſenſato, Italian. ] Stupid; 
wanting thought; wanting ſenſibility, ry 
INSENSIBILITY. J. [ inſenfibilite, 8 
1. Inability to perceive. Glanville 
2. Stupidity ; dulnefs of mental perception. 
3+ Torpor; dulneſs of corporal ſenſe. 
INSE'NSIBLE. a. Finſenfible, French. ] 


1, Imperceptible; diſcoverable by che 
ſenſe. F | Newton, 
2. Slowly gradual, | Dryden. 


A . 


* 


INSEPARABILITY. N J. [from inſepara- 


I 
3. Void of feeling either mental or corporal. 


Milton. © 


4. Void of emotion or affection. Dryden. 
INSE'NSIBLENESS. /. [from inſenſible.] Ab- 


| fence of perception; inability to perceive. | 


4s 
1. Imperceptibly ; in ſuch a manner as is not 
diſcovered by the ſenſes. | Addiſon. 
2. By flow degrees. F Swift. 
3. Without mental or corporal ſenſe. 


INSE'NSIBLY. ad. [from inſenfidle.]._. 


INSE'PARABLENESS. 8 be.] The qua- 


lity of being ſuch as cannot be ſevered or di- 


vided. Loctite. 


 INSE'PARABLE. a. [inſeparable, Fr. inſepa- 


rabilis, Latin. ] Not to be disjointed ; united 


ſo as not to be parted, Bacon. 
INSE'PARABLY, ad. [from inſeparable. ] 
With indifſoluble union. Bentley. 


To INSERT. v. 4. [inſerer, Fr. inſero, inſer- 
tum, Lat.] To place in or amongſt other things. 


Sͤtilling fleet. 


INSERTION. ſ. Ciaſertion, French. ] 
1. The act of placing any thing in or among 
other matter. Arbuthnot. 
2. The thing inſerted. Broome. 
To INSE'RVE. v. 4. [inſervio, Latin.] To be 
of uſe to an end. 


INSE'RVIENT: a. [inſerviens, Latin. ] Con- . 


ducive; of uſe to an end. 


To INSHE'LL. v. a, [in and hell.] To hide in 


To INSHTP. V. As [in and ſhip.) To ſhut in 4 
ſhip.; to ſtow ; to embark. r 

To INSHRINE. v. 4. [in and ſbrine.] To i 
cloſe in a ſhrine or precious caſe. . Milton, 


INSIDE. J. [in and de.] Interiour | 
J. [in and fide. ] In Ne. 


within. 7 
INSIDIA'TOR. /. [Latin.] One who lies in 
walt. bs th, 
INSIDIOUS. a. [in/idieux, Fr. infidioſus, Lat. J 

Sly 3. circumventive; - diligent to entrap 3 
treacherous. | N02 — 
INSI'DIOUSLY. ad. [from infidious.] In a fly 
and treacherous manner; with malicious ar- 
tifice. Government of the Ton 


INSIGHT. ſ. [infcht, Dutch. ] InſpeRionz _ 


deep view; knowledge of the interiour parts. 


Sidney. 
INSICNI'FICANCE, 5 Ih 5 


INSIGNITFICANCY., + Frenc 

1. Want of meaning; unmeaning terms. 

2. Unimportance. | ”,* - Addiſon. 
INSIOGNTFICANT. 2. [in and re.! 

1. Wanting meaning; void of fignification. 
a L © =  Blachmre, 


South. 


INSIONVTrIcAWTLV. ad. from infignifi- | 
J . * 2 : A 
1. Without meaning. Hale. | 


2. Without importance or effect. 0 
INSINCERE. a. [infinceris, Latin. ] 


* 


** 


3 


1. Not what he appeat; not hearty ; dif- 
s ſernbiim j unfaithful, KY x & 4. » i | 
312 Co a. Not 


* 


0 in- 


— * 


3 18. : 2 


ska 6.9, 9. 6 et 


192 


25 "Wt To p tiy into notice: c commonly To I'NSOLENCE, Ve is the noun- To. 
„„ [fm th hour] 
3. To: hint; N impart 1 Swift. I'N SOLENT. a. . Fr. · in * 7 
0 iaRtiy. 1 to fuſe gently.  Locke- 3 z overbear- 
- wh NUATE. v. n. ing- * 
To wheel; to gain on. the affeAions by ' INSOLENTLY. ad. 8 Latig.] wh 
al into mpercpt 147 * f e 8 
ſte im to be convey- 5 „4. [in Lge: rench. 
. hy; er I. Not to be ſolved; un- 
ehfold ; to wreath 


0 


E 


1 To © th tink: Te E . ſuch „l of "no folution, or 
=. IN 711 infiauatio,, Latin- explication. x. Matti. 
8 2 2 2 upon the affec- 2. That cannot be | 


Clarendm, INSO'LUBLE. 2. a, French. | 
| INSTNUATIVB-6. 9 14 Nor to be cleared ; not to be reſolved. 
_ affections. ne —. 2. Not to be diflolved, or ſeparated. Arbuth. 
IIA md ACTOR. J. en hs t n 4. [in and felvo, Latin. Un- 
Sg th. ie to pay. mart. 
2 Lots INSOLVENCV. from inſulvent Inabili 
a ta without cove of ave to pay debt. Fl F 
0 ans of guſt. . Wha + 4s UHH. _ T%R aned.}, 80 tat; to 
_ - - ag: rg =: nt; | without pathos; at; Jucha 
"FEY 8 1; 7772 ipi 15 hes To INSPE'CT. v. 4. Eee, inſpectum, Lat.] 
1 INSIPEFOIT 1 176 French. : To look into by way of examination. 
IS 12 eps + [fp Fehr af INSPECTION: 5 . French; zie- 


1» e taſte. . E 5 tie, my 55 5 
oo; RG = 1. Pryjng  examination,z narrow c 
e of 5 ad. (from. a en ſurvey, . Font b. 


5 Locle. 2. Supe rintendence; ; preſiding tore. Bentley. 
| N 75 e Latin, Folly; SECTOR. , Len, 


Motion. INSPIRATION. / [from inſpire] - 
PURE, e {how kl, Thi word ſeerns 1. The aQtof drawing in the breath. Abb. 
ſancy or regu- - 2. The act of breathing into any thing , 
| 8 Infukon of ideas its the-mind by a ſupe- 
en P Law ak e Irr- riour power. 8 Denbam. 
tion weſt... - 8 . Crew, To 8 v. . Greats] 15 draw 
abe The Lata Walton, 
| r inte another. ; T . Vs 4. 
„ 1, Ts e ws fue ij the min. 
. 2 5 and ſnare. ] Is bakeſpearee 


yaw & a eg A 


. 7 animate 15 F 
3. To draw in with 
| . m. > [from inſpires] 1 5 


+ [6 0 e wg 


% ae ®. 4. I and Þþ iſſus, L 


5 7 in the ſun; to ex 7 0 of 
* 1 RE . . 4. . fie Pry: Fine. _ Tun. 
SY chen ; to confirm Shakeſpeare. INSOLA TION: vo bete Fr.] Exp 
3 FRUANT: Ga French. JHarlggihe power A 
3 gain favour...” . .. Wotton. IN en . 1. Linſloee, 3 — 4 
2 INSENU: TE. . 4. [infiruer, French; 3 in- I'NSOLENCY, Latin. P 5 de exerted . in : 
+ | it * contemptuous and . treatment of 
I. To introduceany thing gently. Woodward. others; petulant contempt, 


wat ok und I. A prying examiner. TY „ 
. 8 2 25 5 INSPE 13 08e | 15 Lai 1; 6 ink- 
RS 78 5 . . NON. . Liepen r 
. Sand or ret ben. RG. ling 8 _ Hinſworgh. 
Hs Not to recede | termsor VER, to To INSPHERE. Ve 4. I. and ſpbere. Fo. 
ee eee, bein an ord or 
964 well upon in diſcourſe. Hers of Piety. INSPTRABLE. a. from ar, ] Which =, 
AST 4. Wee atin.] Reſting be drawn in with the breath, __ , Harvey. 


e reath, — * 


thicken; to make thick _ 4118. 


* 


FEOF 7 2 * Wo — 2 * * * EN * A 5 * * * 5 ; al” 25 1 724 + p 1 1 
> . C Ar. * 8 : 8 y $ 29 9 2 
FE * - —— by 7 8 5 - ? * 5 „ 23” F 1 T ds , S * 
» "#i * „ 7 «of x4 — 4 | 
. , * * 7 ; - 3 * 
8 R Wh , is . (= 4" Fans 
o 2 s + 5 - 
= » * . FO , - : Ws 
: 7 * 0 * f 
* * 8 , 5 = 
. 3 * 5 q 
* 


ye: ation. oe ere geen Lot * 
. Akt Fein os vl Te gg wu, 8 1 | 
4 Latin, ] Inc nel Te nas 2 Rig 
3 ' 5 = Wee A vm LES 
4 Ns rr, v. 4. ſift, Fob, in 5 „il, by 5 _ 1 
- y ce -: boring a 3 
* Hci che 2 1 e 2 wad infufipg fowly go he nul. 
' 3 8 infuſed. Rambler. 
4 . Ten: . rr. "The INSTINCT. 4. Lehe, . — 
4 en on of a rank, or of- animated. / 
l FE 
* f . * * 
8 _— The. 1 5 * Wy Rar ne 4. WEEN 3 4 + 
1 . t- 7 ee French] | . — Lg 
or 1. Importunity 1 2 | 
1. | porunmencly;, 4 4 . INS TT CTIVELY+ ad. [from inflind5ve, 2 
os Motive ; s pre argument... inſtin 3 by the call of natura. Shuk 
Profecution. ot progeſs of a fujt. Ayiffe. Te INS TI Türk. , . C inflitea; Latin. 4 + 

2 Example; document. Al hen. . T0. enn to appaint; HY 
b, 5. State of any 8.— N Han. l e Gene” 7 N cr ug 
* ; Ne, on rl. To oats to inftroft; e 
bow | fel Wet: Vs es ._ truſtion hen, 4-4 
ty 25 or 0 offer ap HEIRS _ 1 NSTITUTE. F 
rNSTAN Ay 1 pre? Latin]. Figs. Eſtabliſhed law ; ſettled order. 
WM. \1,. Pref ing ; urgent ; importunate P wr br 8875 prins ib... 
6 , EM W any time bee. INSTITOT 1 —— — 5.x, li iertie, Raps 
, ; * 2 er, bs 0 

| i apy dela Pope, 2, Eftabliſhment — 

* ns ＋. Lin —. Fran] wn 3+ Poſitive law... : ; 


1. Inflan is ſuch. a part of 8 4. Education · . He. 
ve. 3 no ucceflion,, — root ' INSTITU'TIONARY: « 4. Tom inflicution.} - 
AVE current Aadiſon. Elemental; 2 the rſt. doctrines, or 

Wire . a. — Lat.] principles of 2 | 
Done in an. inſtant j Iſing at once without I'NSTITUTOR. / {inflitwtor, Latin. } Wh; a 
, Bernet. 1. An effabliſherz: TBE jp 1 IE 
A 
point of time. ” — — 

Derbam. . clemental” . 


of institut de 5 

INSFANTLY- 4 3 [infanter, Latin. J. | *— 5 15 =_ 
r t any. perceptible in- Ta Ins Top. . 5 * and flops], To close 1 ©1265 

n of time. Dan. to ſtop. * £ 30G 
cnn urgent, importunĩty. Te INSTR QT. 4 4. [inflews „um!? 7 
To INS TA TE. v. 4. [in 883 1. To to form by precepty ” hs; 
1. To pl xe in geh rank or condition authoritatively. - 4 25 | 


— Obſolete, _ Shakr, 2. To model: to form. © AN 
warne 7. [ifrati, Lat, | INSTRU'CTER, 5 ee 55 At 


STEAD of + prep ee . ws . 1 


n 


„ 1 


„ TM UI TEE: tow” 


- a — 0 3 ; a) — — ä 
To INS FE EP. v. 4, Lis and . 3+ Authazitatve infartbatior ; ineadate,” 
1 a ſoak; to — "IP Shak. INSTRUGHVE. 6 [from i TY : 
| ing under rs efpeare, l no 
Jo's INS? (in, 1d. fleps ] The upper part of INSTRUMENT. 1. e — 1 
n- | the foot 4 it.joins to the leg, Arbuthrot. 1. A tool uſed for anz werk or þ * OUS 
. 5 To INSTIOA E. . . [ infligo, Latin. ] To 2» A frame Wr Darmo- 2 * _—_ 
u- IN or. incite to a crime.” |, ajous fende „ 
. e 7. {infigacjon, Fr.] Incite- - 2 writing cootzlalag any contrs@-ap 06. 8 1 
i ; encouragement.z impulſe Noone dd Es: 
. CE DONS du. 4. Thr agent or mean of any thing. "Locks... 4 
ab b e ee ap oe KELSEY een 


* TN 8 


„ One who acts to ſerve the tes 
5 only purpo 


en. 
| INSTRUMENTAL. 4. [infrimentsl, 17 
"i Conducive as means to ſome end; organical. 
Sma 


2. AQing to ſome end; contributing to ſome 
. . purpoſe; helpful. \* Swift. 
3. Confiſting not of voices but inſtruments. 
4. Produced by inftruments ; not vocal. 
INSTRUMENTA'LITY. 7. [Lom  infru- 
 mental,} Subordinate agency z agency of any 
| thing as means to an end. Hale. 
INSTRUMENTALLY. ad. from Ws: 
| mental. } In the nature of an SOR 5, 
means to an end. 
INSTRUMENTALNESS. /. [from 22 
mental. ] Uſefulneſs as means to an end. 
INSUFFERABLE. 2. in and. ſi Ferable.] 


endurance. TLocle. 
2. Deteſtable; contemptible. : Dryden. 
INSUFFERABLY. ad. [from inſufferable.] 
To a degree beyond endurance, South. 


INSUFFICIENGE. . [infufficience, Fr.] 
INSUFFICIENCY. { Inadequateneſs to any 
end or purpoſe. Hooker, Atterbury. 
INSUFFICIENT. , [ inſufficient, Fr.] Inad- 
equate to any need, „or purpoſe ; wanting 
- abilities. - Rogers. 
* INSUFFI'CIENTLY. ad. {from inſufficient. ] 
With want of proper ability. 
. INSUBFLA'TION. /. [in and ſuffo, Latin. 
| The act of 3 upon. Hamm 
- INSULAR. 4. [inſulaire, French. ] Be- 
FINSULARY. { longing to an iſland. Howvel. 


tiguous to any 
' INSULSE, 4. [inſulſus, Latin. ] Dull; in- 
fipid ; Di 
INSULT. . [inſultus, Latin. : 

1. The act [ — upon . thing. 

2. Act of inſolence or contempft. Broome. 
To IN SU LT. v. a. [infulto, Latin] 

1. To treat with inſolence or contempt. 


INSU'LTER.. /. [from inſult. ] One who 
* treats another with inſolent triumph. Ree. 
INSU'LTINGLY. ad. [from e. W With 

contemptuous triumph. ryden, 
INSUPER ABI'LITY. /. [from Meral! 
T hbe quality of being invincible. 


quered ; not ta be overcome. Pope. 
INSUPERABLENESS. . [from in ſuperable. ] 
Invincibleneſs z impoſſibility to be ſurmounted. 
INSU/PER ABLY. ed. [from inſuperable. In- 
. vincibly ; inſurmountably. rew. 
-INSUPPO'R TABLE. a. [inſupportable, Fr.] 
Intolerable z inſufferable; not to be endured, 
Bentley ey. 
INSUPPORTABLENESS: Al 8 
_ — hes 2 
e ad. Fj inſu 2 


1 2 — 


1. Intolerable; inſupportable 3 3 intenſe beyond 


INSULATED. 2. [inſula, Latin. ] Not con- 


2. To trample upon; to triumph over. Sb. 


INSUPERABLE. a. [inſuperabilis, Latin. ] 
Invincible; infurmountable ; not to be con- 


| IN * a 


INSURMO'UNTABLE. a. ba- | 


INSURM TABLY. 
mountable.) Invincibly ; unconquerably, 
INSURRE” ere . [ infurgo, Latin. ] A ſe- 
ditious rifing 3 hous commotion, Arb. 


French. ] Inſuperable; OI "up 
rom inſur- 


INSURRA'TION. he [inſurro, Latin. ] The | 


act of whiſpering. 

INTA'CTIBLE, . [in and tafum, Latin. ] 
Not perceptible to the touch. 

INTA'GLIO. ſ. [Italian.] Any thing chat 
has figures en on it ſo as to riſe above 
the ground. Addiſon. 

INTA'STABLE. @. [in and ans Not raifing 

any ſenſations in the © 

I'NTEGER. . Latin} The whole of any 
thing. | Arbutbnet. 

INTEGRAL. a. [ integral, French. ] 

1. Whole: applied to a thing conſidered as 
compriſing all its conſtituent parts. Bacon. 
2. Uninjured; complete; not defeRive. 

3. Not fractional; not broken into fractions. 

INTEGRAL. . The whole made up of parts. 


atts. 
INTE'GRITY., 1. [ integritas, Latin, ] 
7. Honeſty ; uncorrupt mind ; purity of man- 


ners. Rogers. 
2. Purity; genuine unadulterated ſtate. 
3. Intireneſs; unbroken whole. Broome. 


INTE'GUMENT, /. [iategumentum, Latin.] 
Any thing that covers or invelops another. 
INTELLECT. . [ intelleus, Lada. The 

intelligent mind; power of underſtanding. 


South. 
INTELLE'CTION. /. [intelleSio, Latin.] The 


act of underſtanding. * Bentley. 
INTELLE'CTIVE. 2. iatellettif, r 
Having power to underſtand. Glanville. 
INTELLE'CTUAL. &. ¶intellectuel, French. ] 
I. Relating to the underſtanding; belonging 
to the mind; tranſacted by the underſtanding. 
Taylor. 


2. Mental; compriſing the faculty of under- 


ſtanding. Viatt:. 
3. Ideal; perceived by the intellect, not the 
ſenſes. Cowley. 


4. Having the power of underſtanding. Milton. 
INTELLE'CTUAL. J. Mind; underſtand- 

ing; mental powers or faculties. Glanville. 
INTELLIGENCE. 


INTELLIGENCY. © . [intelligentia, Lat.] 


1. Commerce of information; notice; mu- 
tual communication. | | Hayward. 


2. Commerce of acquaintance z terms on 


which men live one with another. Bacon. 
3. Spirit; unbodied mind. : Collier. 
4. Underſtanding ; ſxill. ' _ Spenſer. 


INTELLIGENCER. f. [frotn intelligence. ] 


One who ſends or conveys news ;z. one who 
gives notice of 8 or diſtant tranſactions. 


IN TELLIGEN T. @ 


Heel. 


intelligen ens, Latin. 


1. Knowing; inſtru 3 ſkilful. tone 


2. Giving information. Shakeſpeare. 
INTELLIGENTIAL. a. [from intelligence. ] 


1. Conſiſting of unbodied mind. ilton. 


2+ Intel- 
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2. Intellectual; exerciſing Wedeln 
INTELLIGIBILITY. . {from intelligible. ] 
1. Poſſibility to be u 

2. The power of underſtanding ; intellection. 
Glanwille. 
INTE'LLIGIBLE. a.  [intetligibilis, Lat.] To 
be conceived by the underſtanding. atts. 
INTE'LLIGIBLENESS. /. [from intelligible. ] 
Poſſibility ro be underſtood ; 9 


; INTELLIGIBLY. ad. [from ineligible. ] 2 


as to be underſtood; clearly; plainly, 


INTE'MERATE. 4. [ intemeratus, Latin. ] 


Undefiled ; unpolluted. 


 INTE'MPERAMENT. /. [in and tempera- 


ment.] Bad conſtitution. Harvcy. 
INTE'MPER ANCE. 7 J. [imtemperantia, L.] 
$- Want of modera- 

tion; exceſs in meat or drink, or any other 
;kcation. Hakewill. 
INTE'MPERATE. 4. Lintemperatus, Latin.] 
1. Immoderate in appetite; exceſſive in meat 
or drink, or other things, South, 


2. Paſſionate; ungovernable; without rule. 


INTE'MPERATELY. ad. [ from intemperate. ] 
1. Wich breach of the laws of temperance. 


2. Immoderately ; exceſſively. Spratt. - 


INTE'MPERATENESS. [. [from intemperate. ] 
1, Want of moderation. 
2. Unſeaſonableneſs of weather. Ainſworth. 
INTE'MPERATURE. /. [from i Aber 4 
Exceſs of ſome quality. + - 
To INTE'ND. v. a. (intends, Latia.] 
1. To ſtretch out. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
2. To enforce z to make intenſe. Newton. 
3. To regard; to attend; to take care of. 
4. To pay regard or attention to. Bacon. 
5. To mean; to deſign, _ .. -_ Dryden. 
INTENDANT. . French: An officer of 
the higheſt claſs, who. overſees any particular 
© allotment of the publick bufineſs. Arbutbnot. 
INTE'NDIMENT. + Attention; patient hear- 
ing. Spenſer, 
INTENDMENT.. . JLentendement, French. ] 
Intention; deſigu L'Eftrange. 
To INTENERATE. v. 4. [in and tener, L.] 


To make tender; to ſoften. Bacon. 
- INTENERA'T ION. þ [from intenerate.] The 


act of ſoftening or making tender: Bacon. 
INTE'NIBLE. a. Lin and 1 That can- 
not be held. Shakeſp * 
INTE'NSE. 4. [intenfur, Latin.] b 
1. Raiſed to a high degree; ſtrained; forced; 
not flight; not lax. | | Boyle. 
2. Vehemeat ; ardent. , ; Addiſon. 


great degree. Addiſon. 
INTE'N SENESS. . [from intenſe. ] The ſtate 
of being affected to a high degree; contra- 
riety to laxity or remiſſion, _ Weedwoard: 
INTENSION. /. [intenſio, Latin. The act 
of forcing or ſtraining any thing. __ 
INTENSIVE, a» [from intenſe. ] 
Is Stretched or increaſed with on to of on 


— 
74 


rar: 


2. Intent; full of care · = Watton. 


INTE'NSIVELY. ad. To a greater degree. 
N a, {intentus, Latin.] 
ut; fixed with cloſe tion. Watts. 
ori ſ. [from intend, ] A defign; a 
yn a drift; » view formed meaning. 


INTENTION. /. [int inten Latin, p 


1. Eagerneſs of defire ; cloſeneſs attentionz 


bow. thought ; vehemence or ardour of mind. 


Saut h. 
2. Deſign; purpoſe. 
3. The ſtate of being intenſe or trained; 


INTE'NTIONAL. «a. [intentionel, French. ] 


Deſigned ;z done by deſign. Rogers. 
INTENTIONALLY. 61 [from intentional] 

1. By deſgn; with fixed choice. 

2. In will, if not in action. —— 
INTE'NTIVE. a. {from intent. ] "—— 

applied; bufily attentive. _ 
INTENTIVELY. ad, [from — Wich 

application; cloſely. 


INTENTLY. ad [from intent. With cloſe 


deſire 
INTENTN Es. . [from innen.] The ſtate 
of being intent; anxious application. Swift. 
To INTER. v. a. 8 French. ] To co- 
ver under ground; to bury Shake 
INTE'RCALAR. 4. eee, Lat.] 
INTE'RCALARY. : out of the 
common order to preſerve the equation of 
time, as the twenty-ninth of February in a 
leap-year is an intercalary d 


attention; with cloſe pn ; with eager 
Hammond. 


To INTE'RCALATE. v. a. ben, Lat.] a 


To inſert an extraordi 
INTERCALA'TION, . — Latin. 
Inſertion of days out of ordinary reckon- 
ing. Browns 
To INTERCE'DE., V. N. | intercedo, Latin. } 


1. To paſs between. 9 | 


2. To mediate;z to act between two 


INTERCE'DER. /. [from intercede. ]. —— 


intercedes ; a mediator. 


2+ To obitruQt; to cut off; to ſtop from be- 
ing communicated, —" Newton. 


INTERCE'PTION./. {interceptio, Lat.] Stop- 
page in courſe; hinderance; obſtruction. Wat. 


INTERCE'SSION. ſ. [interceſfo, Lat.] Me- 


diation ; interpoſition; agency between two . . 
parties; agency in the cauſe of another. Rom: © 


INTERCE'SSOR. J. {interceſſor, Late] "Mes 


diator; agent between two parties to procure 2 


reconciliation. 


To INTERCHAIN. v. 4. [inter and chain. 


To chain; to link together. Shakeſpeare. 


ToINTERCHA'NGE. v. a. [inter and change. 


1. To put each in the place of the other. 

2. To ſucceed alternately. Sidney. 
INTERCHA'NGE. /. [from the verb. 1 

1. Commerce; permutation of commodities. 


Hotel- 


2. Alternate ſucceſſion. . Holder. 
* f | 3. Mutual 
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Arbuthnot. | 
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To INTERCE'PT. v. 4. { interceptus i 
1. To ſtop and ſeize in the way. for wont, g 
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unt. Vs. n. [intercluds, Latin. ] 
Te ſhut from a place or courſe by ſomething 


Holder. 
. 1 {intercom Lat.] Ob- 
enz intercept ion. 
"INTERCOLUMNIA'TION. hk — and co- 
* hey Latin] 


2 er. . 

25 . To feed ar the fame t. 
IMMUNITY. / [inter and commu - 

A mutual *communication or commu- 


inan. 


Wotton. 
inter and com- 


2 : mit N 
e cr inter ind. coſa Latin. ] 
8 Pfecec between the ribs. More, 


"INTERCOURSE. /. La French. 
1. Commerce; exchange. N Milton. 
2. Communication. Bacon. 
 INTERCU'RRENCE.. /. I from et” e 
Latin. ] Paſſage between. Boyle. 
INTERCU'RRENT. 2. Lauren, Latin. ] 


Running between. Boyle. . 


INTERDE'AL. /. [inte and deal.] Traffick; 
intercourſe. a — Spen er. 

Jo INTERDITCT. 2. 4. [ interdi co, Latin. 

1. To forbid z- to prohibit, - Tickel, 


VG prohibit from the enjoyment of com- 


-  munion with the church. 
INTERDICT. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Prohibition; prohibiting decree. 


 Aylife. 


2. A Ae pro robittion ro the clergy to cele- 


W. ottons 

1 CT Fm = 7 interdif?vo, Latin. 
, Is Probfbition ; forbi 
2, Curſe: from the papal interdi&. . Shakeſp. 


INTERDYCTORY. a. [ from interdict.] Be- 


tlonging'ts an ipterdiftion . Ainſeverth. 
To INTERE'SS. N v. 4. ¶ intereſſer, French. ] 
Fo IN TEREST. To concern; to affect; 


to give ſhare in. Dryden. 
" $@ INTERE'ST. v. #. To affect; to move. 


INTEREST. /. [intereft, e, French. 
1. Concern; 3 good. Hammond. 
2. laftuence over others. Clartaden. 
3- Share; part in any od 7 tion. 
. 4: Regard to ac * Seu 
3 Mot h Arbutbnot. 
1 Sb re. 
— 2 er io, Lat. To ; 
. 3 To 8 to4 - Swift, 
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«  INTERFLUENT: 4, fin % _ 
TERCHANGEARLY. 5 0 "Anas, aca? ] 


beer heithy © ieh gives ad receives. e a. [inter and Pala, 


Flowing between. 8 
in.] Shining between. 


E N as inter fu 15 Poured 
or ſcattered e fuſs 1 Milton, 


IN 'FERTA'CENC from inte 
that cauſes a ; ps & Ken 145 


1. mon act or ſtate of lying 

2. The thing lying between. * 
INTERJACENT. 4. [interjacens 1 ] Tn. 

tervening ; lying between, | igh, 


INTER 'CTION. inter jektio, tin. 
1. A A Tavis TON: | diſcovers 34 in to 
be ſeized ot affected with forme paſſion : ſuch 
2s are in Engliſh, 0! alas! ab! 
2. Intervention; inteipoſition ; act of ſome- 
thing coming between. Bacon. 
TNTERIM. J. [imterim, Latin. ] Mean time; 
- Intervening Ge. Tatler, 
To INTER JOIN. v. 4. [inter and join. ] To 
join mutüally; to intermarry. akeſpeares 


INTE'RIOUR. As Fant: Latin. ] Internal; 


inner not outward; not ſuperficial. 
IN'TERK NO'WLEDGE-. /. [inter and know- 
ledge.] Mutual knowledge. Bacon. 
To 1 TERLA'CE. v. 2. [entrelaſfer, Fr.] To 
intermix; to pot one thing within another, 
Hayward. 
INTERLA'PSE. /. fe [inter and lapſe. ] The flow 
of time between any two events. Harvey. 
To INTERLA'RD. Us, d. [ entrelarder, Fr.] 
1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat 
2. To interpoſe; to inſert between. Carew. 
3. To diverſify by mixture. Hale. 
To INTERLE AVE. v. a. [inter and leave. ] To 
chequer a book by the inſertion of blayk leaves. 
To IN TERLINE. v. 4. c and 8 
1. To write in alternate lines. te. 
2. To correct wy ſomething written between 
the lines. Dryden. 
INTERLINEA'TION. 1. [inter and Jineation:] 
Correction made by writing between the lines. 


. 

To INTERLINK. Vo 4. [ inter and [ink ] 

connect chains one to another; to join one to 

-* another. 

I ESL e [interlocutio, Latin. ] 
Dialogue; interchange of ſpeech. Hooker. 

8 Preparatory proceeding in law. * - Aylife. 


INTERLO'CUTOR.: J. [inter and leguor, Lat.] 


Dialogiſt; one that talks with another. Boyle. 

INTERLO'CUTORY. a [interlocutoire, Fr. ] 
1. Conſiſting of a dialogue. > Fidde. 
2. Preparatory to a deciſion. | 

To INTERLO PE. VU, N. [inter on lapen, 
Dutch. ] To run between parties and inter- 
cept the advantage that one ſhould gain from 
the other. Tatler. 


INTERLOPER. from interlope.] One who 
eee [ LIED fe 
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"Tos. J. [inter and ſudun, Latin. ] 


Something played at the intervals of feſtivityß; 


Bacen. 


a farce 
wier . Tinterluo, Lat. J Water 


ar of a flood. 
TERLUNAR 2 4, [inter and luna, L.] 
INTERLUNARY. 5 Belonging to the time 
when the moon, about to Fs is inviſible. 
Milton. . 
INTERMA'RRIAGE. 52 — 2 marriage. 
Marriage between two. where each 
takes one and gives 1 ö a 
To INTERMA RRV. . . [inter and marry. ] 
| To marry fome of cach fan 8 
9, INTERMNDDLR. . 5. [inter and med- 
dle. To interpoſe officiouſly. Clarendon. 
To INTERME'DDLE. v. a, To i a > j 
' mingle. Crs 
INTERME'DDLER, . [from intermedd/e. ] 
One that intexpoſes officioully 3 one that 
. thruſts himſelf into buſineſs to which rays has 
no tight. '  L'Bftrange. 
INTERME'DIACY., 7. Trrom intermediate. ] 
Interpoſition ; intervention. Derbam. 


— 


INTERME'DIAL. 4. Intervening ; 1158 de- 


tween ; intervenient. * — 
INTERM E'DIATE.. a+ [ intermediat, Fawn 

Intervening z N 6 Merton. 
INTERMEDIATELY. d. [from inter me- 


diate.] By way of interyentzon. 

To INTERME'LL, v. 4. demie, Fr.] 
Ta mix; to min Spenſer. 

INTER MENT. /. [enterrementy French. u- 
rial; ſepulture. 

INTERMIGRA'TIOV, v- [internigration,Fr.] 
Ad of removing from one place to another, 
'fo . of two 1 bereue each takes 


* of the other 
Wi INABLE. a. „ fin Abd termino, Lat.] 


mmenſe; admitting no boundary. 
INTERMINATE. a. [interminatur, Latin. ] 
Unbounded z unlimited. Cbapman. 


INTERMINA' TION. . Luer nis, Latin. ] 
Menace ; threat. Decay ef Piety. 
To INTERMTINOLE. v. 4. [inter and mingle, 
To mingle; to mix ſome things among 
others. 5 Hooder. 
To INTERMINGLE. v. n. To be mixed or 
incorporated. 
INTERMI Vox. . [ntermifim, French 
* 3: Gila 
46 n for a ume; poſe; intermediate 
7 Wilkins. 
m_ 3 time. "Shakeſpeare. 
4 =O State of- intermitted. Ben Jon Ine 
4+ r 
fever. | Milton. 
INTERMI'SSIVE. 4. [from i intermit. ] Com- 
ing by fits; not continua. . Brown. 
Te 18 INTERMIT. Vs 4. [intermitto, Latin.] 
To forbear N for n ta inter- 
rupt. 9 1 2 


*. 


gern. . Shin. To INTERMIT. + #, To grow mild breen 


fits or paroxyſms. 

INTERMITTENT, as n Lan, 1 
Coming by fits. 

To INT RMIEX, v. 4. Dinter and . +, 

+ "mingle; to join; to put ſome * . 


75 INTERMIX. 2. 4. To —— 
2 and = 


1. 1 l Na Ld miogling toe Bok. . 
2. Something additional — in a . 
INTERMUNDANE. . {inter and payne 

LR 8 worlds, or 

dr orb. | 

INTERMURAL, a, owe and murnz, 1 
Lying between walls. . Ainſworth. 


INTER MU'TUAL. 4. [inter and Dei 


Mutual; interchanged, 


D 
to INTERN. 2. [internus, Latin] 3 in- 


teſtine; not foreign. Heels 
INTERNAL. 4. Liege, Leun. ; 
1. Inward ; not external. . : 
2. Intrinſick ; not depending 3 
1 ee real. 0 
INTERNALLY, od, emf, e 
1. — | rey 
2. Mentally; "Tay 5 
INTERNE'CI W — For, Lat En- 
deayouring mutual ccion. ibrave 


INTERNECION, J Lien, 1a] Mat 


ſaore; ſlaughter. Hals. 
INTERN U NcIO. 1. biete, Lat] Meſ- 


ſenger between two parties 
INTERPELLATION. J. [interpellatio, Lat.] 
A ſummons; & call upon. lift. 
To INTERPOLATE. v. a. inter polo, Latin, ] 
1. To foiſt any thing into a place to which it 
does not belong, Pee. 
2. To renew; to again. Hale. 
INTERPOLA'TION. ., (interpolation, Er. ] 
Something added or. put into the -original 
matter. 
INT. ERPOLATOR. + [Lat.] One that foiſts 
in counterfeit paſſagee. Swi . 
INTERPO'SAL, /. Thom interpoſe. ] 
. neee 3 agency n 
8 | | South, 
. Inteeyention. Clangille 
To INTERPOQ'SE. v. ere Latin. ] 
1. To thruſt in as an ſtruction, — 4 
tion, or inconvenlence. Swift, 
2. To offer as a-ſuccour-or relief, Wazdward. 
- 3« To place between z to make: intervenient. 


8 
To INTERPO'SE. Us Its h 
1. To mediate; to act between * parties, 
2. To put in by way of interruption. 
INTERPO'SER.. /« from imerpoſe.], 
- 1+ One that comes between others. Shay 
2. An intervenient agent; a mediator. 
INTERPOSTTION. /. [ interpoſitio, Latin, ] 
1. Intervenient agency. 
2. Mediation; agency between day > 


Aden. 


V 3 Inter- 
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3. Intervention; ſtate of being placed between 
two. | Raleigh. 
4. Any thing interpoſed. Milton. 

To TINTERPRET. VU, As [interpretor, Latin. ] 
To explain; to tranſlate ; to decipher; to 


give a ſolution of. Daniel. 
INTE'RPRETABLE. a. [from re.) 
- Capable of being expounded. Collier. 


 INTERPRETA'TION. . [interpretatic, Lat.] 

1. The att of interpreting 3 3 explanation. 

2. The ſenſe given by an r expo- 
on. Hooker. 

3. The power of explaining. Bacon. 


INTERPRETATIVE. a. from . : 


Collected by interpretation. Hammen 
INTERPRETATIVELY. ad. [from i interpre- 
tative. ] As may be collected by interpretation. 


INTERPRETER. 7 CTinter pres, Latin. f 
1. An expoſitor; an expounder. 3 
2. A tranſlator. ' 
INTERPUNCTION. fe [interpungo, Latin. 7) 
Pointing between words or ſentences. 
INTERRE'GNUM. . [Latin.] The time in 
- "which a throne is vacant between the death of 
a prince and acceſſion of another. Copley. 
INTERRETIGN. J. n 2 French; in- 
3 Latin. ] e of the throne, 
Bacon, 
To INTERROGATE. v. a. Tintorrogel Lat. ] 
To examine; to queſtion. 
To INTE'RROGATE. v. 2. To aſk ;\ to put 
ueſtions. Hammond. 
INTERROG A'TION. 2 Lier gelen, Fr. 
interrogatio, Latin. ] 
1. A queſtion put; an inquiry. 
Government of the T. 
2. A note-that marks a queſtion : thus ? 
INTERRO'GATIVE. 4. | interrogatiwus, L.] 
Denoting a queſtion z- Nenn in a queſtion- 
ary form of words. 


INTERRO'GATIVE. J. A pronoun uſed in 


aſking queſtions: as, who ? what ? 


INTERRO'GATIVELY. ad., [from interro- / 


gative. ] In form of a queſtion. | 
INTERROGA'TOR. . [from n 
An aſker of queſtions. 
INTERRO'GATORY. h [interrogatoire, Fr.] 
A queſtion; an inquiry. +” Shakeſpeare, 
INTERRO'GATORY.'a. Containing a queſ- 
tionz expreſſing a queſtion. 
Te INTERRU'PT. v. 4. e Lat.] 
Is To hinder the 


breaking in upon it. | Hale. 
2. To hinder one from proceeding by inter- 
poſition. Ecclęſaſticus. 
Jo To divide; to ſeparate. Milton. 


INTERRU'PTEDLY. ad. [ from interrupted. ] 

Not in continuity; not without wh > 
E. 

INTERRU'PTER. I. [from interrupt. ] "He 

Who interrupts. 

INTERRUPTION. þ fager Latin.] 
Ic Interpoſition; breach of continuĩty. 

2+ Intervention; n Os 


s of any thing by 


5.7 "BED 


2s Hinderance ; ftopz let; obſtruction. 
| 2akeſpeare., 

INTERSCA'PULAR. 4. [inter and capule, 
Latin, ] Placed between the ſhoulders. 

To INTERSCI'ND. v. a, [inter and Feinde, 
Latin. ] To cut off by interruption, - 

To INTERSCRT BE. v. as [ inter and ſerits, 
Latin. } To write between. 

INTERSE'CANT. a. [interſecans, Lat.] Di- 

+ viding any thing into parts. | 

To INTERSE' CT) Vs As [ interſeco, Lat.] Ta 
cut ; to divide each other mutually. 

To INTERSE'CT. Ve 1. To meet and 8 


each other. Wiſeman. 
INTERSE'CTION. /. [interſe#io, Lat. | Point 
where lines croſs each other. entley. 


To INTERSE RT. Vs d. [ interſero, Lat.] EM 
put in between other things. e 

INT ERSERTION. / [from interſert. 
inſertion, or thing inſerted between any ing: 

| Hammond. 

To INTERSPE'RSE. v. 4. [interſperſus, Lat.] 

To ſcatter here and there among other things. 
K Sævi ls 

INTERSPE'RSION. from interſperſe, The 
_ at of ſcattering nc there. . ] 
INTERSTELLAR. as Intervening between 

the ſtars, 2 Bacon, 

IN TERSTICE. /. [interftium, Latin.] 

1. Space between one thing and another, 
2. Time between one act and another. 
INTERSTTTIAL. a. {from interflice.] Con- 

taining interſtices. rotun. 

INTERTE*XTURE. 1. L intertexo, Lat. J Di- 
verſiſication of things * or woven one 

among another. 
To INTER TWIXE. v. 4. [inter and wine, 
To INTERTWIST. or i. 1 To unite 
by twiſting one in another. Milton. 
INTERVAL. /. [ interwallum, Latin. ] | 
I. Space between pany interſtice z vacuity. 
Newton, 


2. Time paſſing between re 3 


wift, 
3. Remiſſion of a delirium or diſtemper. 


| To INTERVENE. ©. . fintervenio, Latin.] 


To come between things or perſons. Taylor. 
INTERVENE. 7 from the verb.] * 
otton. 


b INTERVENIENT. as [interweniens, Latin. ] 


Intercedent; interpoſed 3 g between, 
INTERVENTION. /. n Latin.] 


1. Agency between Ae. 
2. Agency between antecedents and con 
cutives. 


-L*Eftran Cs 
3. Toterpofition ; the fine of being 2 ry 
oder. 
To INTERVERT. v. 4. Later vero, Latin. ] 
To turn to another eourſe. Wotton. 
INTERVIEW. /. "ry; French, ] Mutual 
fight; fight of each other. Hooker. 
To INTER VO*LVE, Us d. [interodlvo, Lat.] 
To involve one with another. 
To INTERWE CAVE. v. a. preter. interwove, 


pr; paſſ. nne interwove, or inter- 


Tveaved . 


Fes 


* INTIMATELY. ad. [from intimate.] 


INT 


F wweaved. inter and weaves] To mix one 


With another in a regular texture; to inter- 
mingle. * Milton, 
To INTER WPSH. v. a. [inter and wiſh.] To 
wiſh mutually to each other. Donne. 
INTE'STABLE. #4. 1 Lat.] Diſqua- 
lified to make a will. | _  Ayliffe, 
INTE'STATE, as. ¶ inteſtatus, Latin. ] Wanting 
a will; dying without a will. Dryden. 
INTESTINAL. 8. Longines French, from 
inteſtine. ] Belonging to 
INTE'STINE. a. | inteſtin, French; inteſtinus, 
Latin. 
1. 3 inward; not external. Duppa. 


2. Contained in the body. Milton. 
3. Domeſtick; not foreign. Pope. 
the bowels. Arbuthnot. 


To INTHRA'LL. 2. a. [in and thrall.] To 
enſlave; to ſhackle; to reduce to ſervitude. 


P riors 
INTHRA'LMENT. /. [from inthrall.] Servi- 
tude ; ſlavery. Milton. 


To INTHRO'NE. Y. d. [in and throne. ] To 
raiſe to royalty; to ſeat on a throne. 
INTIMACY. /. [from intimate. ] Cloſe fami- 
liarity, 6, Rogers. 
INTIMATE. 2. [intimus, Latin, ] 
1. Inmoſt; inward ; inteſtine, Tillotſon. 
2. Near; not kept at a diſtance, South. 
2. Familiar ; cloſely acquainted. Roſcommon. 
INTIMATE. ſ. ( intimade, Spaniſh. ] A fami- 
liar friend; one who is truſted with our 
thoughts. Government of the Tongue. 
To INTIMATE, v. 4. [intimer, French. ] To 
hint; to point out indirectly, or not very 
lainly. | Locke. 
1. Cloſely ; with intermixture of parts. 
2, Nearly ; inſeparably. Addiſon 
3. Familiarly ; with cloſe friendſhip. 
INTIMA'TION. ſ. [from intimate.] Hint; 
obſcure or indi declaration or direction. 
I'NTIME. 2. Inward ; being within the maſs; 
internal. Digby. 
To INTUMIDATE., V. d. [ intimider, rr. F To 
make fearful; to daſtardize; to make cow- 


ardly, | Irene. 
INTTRE. a, [entier, Fr.] Whole; undimi- 
niſhed; unbroken. Hacker. 
INTURENESS. ſ. [from intire.] Wholeneſs ; 
Integrity. Donne. 
INTO. prep. [in and ** | 

1. Noting entrance with regard to place: he 

went into the houſe, | Motton. 
2. Noting penetration beyond the ontfide : 


moſſture ſinks into the body. Pope. 
. 3+. Noting a new ſtate to which any thing is 

* by the agency of a cauſe: be wat 

brought into danger by raſhneſss. _ Boyle. 
INTO'LERABLE. 4. [ intolerabilis, Lan. 
1. Inſufferable; not to be endured; not to 
be borne. Taylor, 
2. Bad beyond ſufferance. | 


INTO'LERABLENESS. / [from intolerable. 


e guts, Artkutbnot. 


INT 
Quite of thing oat to.be coduols FTE. 
INTO LERABLV. ad. [from intolerable.] To 
A beyond endurance. ae 
INTO'LERANT:. 4s» [ intolerant, Fr.] Not en- 
during; not able to endure. Arbutbnot. 
To INTO'MB. VU, d. [in and tomb. ] To incloſe 
in a funeral monument; to bury. . 
To INTONATE. v. a. [intono, Latin. ] To 
thunder. 6 
INTONATION. /. [ intonation, Fr. from in- 
tonate.] The act of thundering, 


T0 INT NE. VU, No from tone. ] To make 


- ſlow protracted noiſe. 


Pope. 
To INTO'RT. v. 4. [intortuo, Lat.] To wit | 
P 


to wreathe ; to wring. ope. 
To INTO'XICATE. v. 4. ſin and toxicum, 
| weed To inebriatez to make drunk. Bacon. 
INTOXICA'TION'. /. [from intoxicate.] In- 
ebriation; ebriety; the act of making drunk; 
the ſtate of being drunk. Scuthe 
INTRA'CTABLE. 2. [ intra&abilis, Lat.] 
1. Ungovernable ; violent; ſtubborn 3 obſti- 
nate. Rogers. 
2. Unmanageable ; furious. Woodward, 
INTRA'CTABLENESS. /. ¶ from intractable.] 
Obſtinacy ; perverſeneſs. 7 
INTRA'CTABLY. ad. W intractable.] 
Unmanageably; ſtubbornly. 
INTRANQUPLLITY. g. ¶ in and tranguillity.] 
Unquietneſs; want of reſt. Temple. 
INTRANSMU TABLE. a. [in and tranſmu- 
table.] Unchangeable to any other ſubſtance. 
ToINTREA'SURE. v. a. [in and trea 81 
To lay up as in a treaſury. Sbaleſpeare. 
To INTRE'NCH. v. 4. [in and trencher, 
French. ] 


1. To invade; to encroach; to cut off part 


of what belongs to another. Dryden. 
2. To break with hollows. Milton. 
3. To fortify with a trench. 
INTRE'NCHANT. 3. Not to be divided; 


INTRE'NCHMENT. /. [from intrench. 
tification with a trench. 
INTRE'PID.'a. [intrepide, French; intrepidus, 
Latin. I Fear'eſs ; daring ; bold; brave. 
INTRE IDITY. /. intrepidite, Fr.] Fear- 
leſneſs; courage ; boldneſs. rb wn 
INTRE'PIDLY. ad. | from intrepid. ] Fearleſly ; 
boldly ; daringly. Pope. 
I'NTRICACY. J. [from intricate.) State of 
being entangled ; perplexity ; involution 
| | Addiſon. 
I'NTRICATE. a. [ intricatus, Latin. ] Entan- 
gled ; perplexed ; involved; complicated; ob- 
tcure, Addiſon. 


For- 


not to be wounded ; indiviſible. — 12 


To ENT RIC ATE. v. a. I from the adjeQtive.] 


To perplex; to darken. Not proper, nor in 
ſe * p . 


ule. N 
INTRICATELV. ad. [from intricate.] With 


involution of one in another; with 1 
ty. "DWifts 
I'NTRICATENESS. ſ. [from W Per- 
plexity; involution; obſcurity. idney. 
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. ©- A plot; a private tranſattion in which at 
leaſt two parties are engaged. Addiſon, 
2. Intricacy ; complication. Hale 


3. The complication or perplexity of a fable 


or poem. | 9 Pope. 
To INTRTGUE. . n. [intriguer, Fr. from the 


noun.] To form plots; to carry on private 


N deſigns. 3 E F 5 
INTRTGUER. /. [intriguer, Fr.] One who 

bufies himſelf in private tranſactions; one 
* whofbrms plots; one who purſues women. Ad. 
INTRIGUINGLY. ad. [from intrigue. ] 
Wich intrigue; with ſecret plotting. 1 
INTRINSECAL. 4s [ intrinſecus, Latin. 

1. Internal; ſolid 3 natural; not accidental. 


Bentley. 5 


2. Intimate; cloſely familiar. Wotton, 
INTRINSECALLY- ad, [from intrinſzea/.] . 
1. Internally ; naturally; really. Scuth. 

2. Within; at the infide. Wotton. 
INTRINSECATE. 2. Perplexed. Shakeſpeare. 
INTRINSICK. a. [ intrinſecus, Latin. ] 

1. Inward ; internal; real; true. Hammond, 
2. Not depending on accident; fixed in the 

nature of the thing. : Ropers, 
7 INTRODU'CE. v. 4. [intrduco, Latin. ] 

3, To conduct or uſher into a place, or to a 
.* perſon, „ Ae 
2. To bring fomething into notice or practice. 
; 3 : Brown, 

3. To produce; to give occaſion to. Locke. 

4+ To bring into writing or diſsourſe by pro- 

preparatives. 
INTRODU'CER. ſ. [from introduce. ] 

1. One who conducts another to a place ar 
. | | 

2. Any one who brings any thing into prac- 
tice or notice. Wotton. 
INTRODU'CTION. /. [intredu#ic, Latin. ] 
1. The act of conducting or uſhering to any 
place or perſon, | | 
2. The act of bringing any new thing intq 
notice or ptactice. Clarendon. 


3. The preface or part of a book containing 


previous matter. ; 
IN TRODU'CTIVE. a. [ introdu&if, Fr.] Serv- 
ing as means to ſomething elſe, | South, 
INTRODUCTORY. a. [from introduttus, 
Latin. ] Previous; ſerving as conveyance to 
ſomething further... Boyle. 
INTROGRE'SSION. ſ. [introgreſſio, Latin. ] 
Entrance; the act of entering. 
INTRO IT. ſ. [intreit, French. ] The begin- 


ning of the maſs; the beginning of publick 


devotions. 
INTROMYSSION, f. Liatremiſſio, Lat.] The 
act of ſending in. Peacham. 
To I'NTRQMIT. v. a. [ intromitto, Lat.] To 
fend in; to let in; to admit; to allow to 

_ enters” Holder. Newton. 
J INTROSPE'CT. v. 4. ¶imtreſpectus, Lat. ] 
Io take à view af the inſide. 0 n 
INTROSPE'CTION. f, [from introſpect. A 
view of the Inde. Pg 


Inv _ 


INTROVE'NIENT, a: intro and venio, Lat.] 
Entering; coming in. Brown, 
To INTRU'DE. Us Ns [ intrudo, 2 
1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of vio- 
lence ; to enter Without invitation or permiſ- 


ſion. S | Watts, 
2. To encroach ; to force in uncalled or un- 
rmitted. | : Coloſſians. 


To INTRU DE. v. a» To force without right 

or welcome. A : Pope. 

INTRU DER. f. [from intrude.] One wha 

- forces himſelf into company or affairs without 
right. - Davies. Addiſon. 

INTRU'SION. /. [intruffo, Latin. ] 

1. The act of thruſting or forcing any thing 


or perſon into any place or ſtate. Locke, 
2, Encroachment upon any. perſon or place. 
of Wake. 


3. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of 
any thing. r Morton. 
To IN TRUST. v. a. [is and tryft.) To 
treat with confidence; to charge with any 
ſecret. | | 
INTUYTION. ſ. Cintaitut, Latin. ] 
1. Sight of any thing; immediate knowledge, 
| ; Government of the Tongue. 
2. Knowledge not obtained by deduction of 
reaſon. Glanville. 
INTUITIVE. a.. [ intuitivus, Latin. 
1. Seen by the mind immediately, Locke. 
2. Seeing, not barely believing. Hooker, 
3. Having the power of diſcovering truth 
immediately without ratiocination. Hooker. 
INTU'ITIVELY. ad. ¶ intuitivement, French. ] 
Without deduction of reaſon z by immediate 
perception. . * » Hooker, 
INTUME'SCENCE. þ [ intumeſcence, Fr, 
INTUMESCENCY. © intumeſco, Latin. | 
Swell; tumour. | Beroun. 


INTURGESCENCE.ſ. [in and turgeſco, Lat.] 


Swelling; the act or ſtate of ſwelling, 
N 1 5 Braun. 

INTU'SE. ſ. [intuſus, Lat.] Bruiſe. Spenſer. 

To INTWINE. v. a. [in and ravine. ] 

1. To twiſt ; to wreathe together. Hooker, 
2. To incompaſs by circling round it. Dryd. 
To INVADE. v. a. | invade, Latin. ] 

1. To attack a country; to make an hoſtile 
entrance, Knolles. 
2. To attack; to aſſail; to aſſault. Shake/, 
3- To violate with the firſt act of . hoſtility ; 
to attack. as Dryden. 

INVA DER. ſ. [from invado, Latin. 

1. One who enters with hoſtility into the poſ- 
ſeſſions of another. Bacon. 
2. An aſſailant, 5 

3. Encroacher; intruder. Hammond. 

INVALESCENCE. J. Lia val. ſco, L.] Strength; 
health. 5 | Di#. 

INV A'LID. 4. [ invalidus, Latin.}] Weak ; of 
no weight or cogency, _ Milton. 

To INVA'LIDATE. v. a. [from invalid. ] To 
weaken; to deprive of force or efficacy. 

INVALYD. f. [Fr.] One diſabled by fickneſs 
or hurts. 28 Prior. 
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INVALIDITY. ,. [invalidits, French] «INVERSION. f. [inverflon, French; b 
1. Weakneſs; want of COgency. Latin. 


2. Want of bodily ſtrength. Temple. 2. Change of order or time, ſo as that the 
A INVA'LUABLE. a. {in and valuable.] Pre- laſt is firſt, and firſt laſt, Dryder. 
4 cious above eſtimation ; ineſtimable. Atterb. 2. Change of place, ſo as that each takes the 
» INVARIABLE. 2. [invariable, French.] room of the other. THE: 
A Unchangeable; conſtant, " Brown, To INVERT. v. 4. [ inverto, Latin. ] 
* INVA'RIABLENESS. /. [from invariable.] 1. To turn upfide down; to place in con- 
it Immutability; conſtancy. ; trary method or order to that which wis be- 
b INVARIABLY. ad. [from invariable.)] Un- fore. Waller. Dryden. Watts. 
0 changeably; conſtantly. + Atterbury, 2. To place the laſt firſt, Prior. 
t NVASION. J. Linvafio, Latin.) 3. To divert; to turn into another ehannel . 
bs 1. Hoſtile entrance upon the rights or poſ- to imbezzle, Knolles, 

ſeſſions of another; hoſtile encroachmentss INVERTEDLV. ad. ¶ from inverted. ] In 
8 2. Attack of an epidemical diſeaſe. Arlutb. contrary or reverſed order. Derbam. 
& INV A'SIVE. a. ¶ from in vade.] Entering-hoſ- To INVE'ST. v. a. [inveftio, Latin, ] 
e. tilely upon other men's poſſeſſions, Dryden, - 1. To dreſs; to clothe; to array. Milton, 
fo INVE'CTIVE.. ſ. [inve#ive, French.) A cen- 2. To place if poſſeſſion of a rank or office. 
of ſure in ſpeech or writing. Hooker. © Hooker. Clarendon. 
v. INVE'CTIVE. a, [from the noun.] Satiri- 3. To adorn; to grace. 8 
0 cal; abuſive. | N Dryden, 4+ To confer; to give. atone 
y INVE'CTIVELY. ad. Satirically ; abuſively. 5. To incloſe; to ſurround ſo as to intercept 
To INVEIGH. v. 4. {invehbo, Latin.) To . ſuccours or proviſions. 

ut enſure or reproach. - Arbuthnot. INVE'STIENT. as [ inveſtiens, Latin. Co- 
e. INVEIGHER. /. [from inveigh,] Vehement vering ; clothing. | Woodward. 
e. railer. ; Wiſ-man. INVE'STIGABLE. a. [| from inveſtipate.] To 
of To INVE/IGLE. v. a. {inwogliare, Italian. ] be ſearched out; diſcoverable by rational diſ- 
le. To perſuade to ſomething bad or hurtful; to quiſition. Hoster. 

wheedle; to allure. N Hudibrat. Te INVESTIGATE. v. a. [invige, Lat. 
e. INVE'IGLER. f. from inveigle.] Seducęr; To ſearch out; to find out by rational dii- 
my _ deceiver; allurer to ill. . Sandys. uiſition. Cheynes 
th To INVENT. v. 2. [inventer, French. ' INVESTIGA'TION. /. | inveftigatio, Latin, ] 
re 1. To diſcover; to find out; to excogitate. 1. The act of the mind by which unknown 
4 | Amos. Arbuthnot, truths are diſcovered. ; Watts 
ate 2. To forge; to contrive falſely; to fabricate, 2. Examination. Tope. 
er. : . EA Srilling fleet, INVE'STITURE. he French. 2 
ro 3. To feign; to make by the imagination. 1. The right of giving poſſeſſion of any ma- 
«] 4. Tolight on; to meet with. Spenſ-r. nor, office, or beneſice. | Raleighe 
on · INVE'NTER. ſ. [from inventeur, French. ] 2. The act of giving poſſeſſion. 
. 1. One who produces ſomething new; a de- INVESTMENT. /. | in and ] Dreſs ; 
1g viſer of ſomething not known. Garth. Clothes; garment ; habit. Sbakeſpearee 
Une 2. A forger.. INVE"'TERACY. . { inveteratio, Latin] 
ere INVE'NTION. ſ. [inventien, French.] 1. Long continuance of any thing bad. 

1. Fiction. Roſcommon. . aan. 
er. 2. Diſcovery. Ray. 2. [In phyſick.] Long continuance of a 
TA 3. Excogitation ; act of producing ſomething © diſeaſe. <> 

new. | be | Dryden, INVE'TERATE. a. [ inveteratus, Latin. ] 
tile | 4+ Forgery. Shakeſpeare. 1. Old; long eſtabliſhed. Bacon. 
les. 5. The thing invented. ; Milian. 2+ Obſtinate by long continuance. - Swift, 
keſe INVE'NTTIVE. a» [inventif, Fr.] Quick at {Never in a good ſenſe. ] 
y; contrivance; ready at expedients. Aſcham. To INVE TERATE. v. 4. [invetero, Latin. ] 
len. INVENTOR. ſ. [inventor, Latin. ] To harden or make obſtinate by long conti- 

1. A finder out of ſomething new. Milion. nuance, 5 Bentley. 
of 2. A contriver; a framer. Shakeſpeare. INVE"'TER ATENESS. ſ. [from inveterate.] 
con. INVENTORIALLV. ad. In manner of an Long continuance of any thing bad; obſti- 

inventory. ; Shakeſpeare. nacy confirmed by time. Brown. 
nd. INVENTORY. ,. [inventarium, Latin. } An INVETERA'TION. /. [inveteratio, Latin, ] 
th; account or catalogue of moveables. Spectatr. The act of hardening or confirming by long 
if. To INVENTOR. v. a. |inventoricr, Fr.] continuance. | | 
of To regiſter; to place in a catalogue. . INVYDIOUS. a. [ invidieſus, Latin. 
tons Government of tbe Tongue. 1. Envious; malignant. | Evelyn, 
Ta INVE'NTRESS. /. [inventrice, Fr. from in- 2. Likely to incur or to bring hatred, Swift, 

wentor,] A female that invents. Burnet, INVVDIOUSLY. ad. [from AT 
neſs INVERSE. a. -[inverſe, Fr. inverſus, Latin. 1. Malignantiy; envioully. pratt. 
or. Inverted ; reciprocal ; oppoſed to dire, = 2+ In a manner likely to provoke hatred.” 
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mvrbrouvsxxss. ,. Iflom invidious. ] Qua- 
nRty of provoking envy or hatred, _- 
a To INVFGORATE.. V. d. [in and vigour. ] 


_ To endue with vigour ; to ſtrengthen; to ani- 


mate; to enforce, ., Addiſon. 
 INVIGORA'TION. /. ¶ from invigorates ] 

1. The act of invigorating. 
2. The ſtate of being invigorated. 
INVINCIBLE. 2. [| invincibi/s, Latin.] In- 


ſuoperable ; unconquerable; not to be ſubdued. 


; '*  Kinolles. Bentley. 
NVINCIBLENESS. .. 
Unconquerableneſs; inſuperablene ſs. 
INVINCIBLY. 4d. [from invincible.] Inſu- 
perably; unconquerably. | Milton. 
 INVIOLABLE. 2. [inviolabilis, Latin. ] 
2. Not to be profaned; not to be injured. 
2. Not to be broken. Hooker. 
3. Infuſceptible of hurt or wound, Milton. 
INVIOLABLY. ad. | from inviolable.] With- 
out breach; without failure. Spratt. 
_ INVIOLATE. 2. { inviolatus, Latin. ] Un- 
hurt; uninjured; unprofaned ; unpolluted; 
. vabtoken. & 5 Dryden. 
untrodden. ; Hudibras. 
INVISIBYLITY, . [from inwvifble.] The 
tate of being inviſible ; imperceptibleneſs to 


' bght. Ray. 
INVISIBLE. 2. [invifbilis, Latin. ] Not per- 
ceptible to the ſight; not to be ſeen. Sidney. 
INVTSIBLV. ad. from inviſible.] Impercep- 
tibly to the fight. Denbam. 
Fo INVI'SCATE. V. As [in and viſcus, Lat.] 
To lime; to intangle in glutinous matter. 
INVITA'TION. f. ſinvitatio, Latin, ] The 
act of inviting, bidding, or calling to any 
thing with ceremony and civility. Dryden. 
To INVITE. v. . [invito, Latin. ] 


_— T7 To bid; to aſk to any place. | \ Swift, 
4. To allure; to perſuade. Bacon. 


T7 INVITE. V. He [ invito, Latin. ] To alk 
or call to any thing pleaſing. Milton. 
INVI'TER. .. [from invite. ] He who invites, 
, | Smalr;dge. 
INVITINGLY. ad. | from inviting. ] In ſuch 
| manner as invites or allures. Decay of Piety. 
D INU'MBRATE. Vs As [ numbro, Latin. ] 
To ſhade; to cover with ſhades. Die. 
INU'NCTION. /. { inun#us, Latin,] The act 
of ſmearing or anointing. 727 ays 
INUNDA'TION. ſ. [inundatio, Lats.) 
3. The overflow of waters; flood; deluge. 
4 Logs Blackmore, 
. - 2. A confluence of any kind. Spenſer. 
To YNVOCATE. v. a. ¶ invoco, Latin. ] To 
invoke; - to implore; to call upon; to pray to. 
EE YEE Milton. 
INVOCA'TION. /. [inwocatio, 2 
1. The act of calling upon in prayer. 
2. The form of calling for the aſſiſtance or 
| preſence of any being. | Waſe. 
_ FNVOICE. . A catalogue of the freight * 
- hip, or ar che articles and price of goods ſent 
by a factor. * 7 e E 


Norris. 


[from invincible.] 
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upon; to implore; to pray to. Sidney. 
To INVOLVE. Ve os. [involwo, Latin, ] 
1. To inwrap; to cover with any thing cir. 


. cumfluent. | * | D den, 
2» To imply; to compriſe. + . Tillotfon, 
3- To entwiſt ; to join. + Milton, 

4. To take in; to catch ' © Spratt; 
5. To intangle. | . oc ke. 


6. To complicate; to make intrieate. Locle. 
7. To blend; to mingle together confuſedly. 
1 n ö Milton. 
INVO'LUNT ARILY, ad. [from involuntary.] 
Not by choice; not ſpontaneouſly, -— 
INVO'LUNTARY. as. | involentaire, French. ] 
1. Not having the power of choice. Pope. 
2. Not choſen; not done willingly. Locle. 
1. The act of involving or inwrapping. . 
2. The ſtate of being entangled; complica- 
vane: 3 „ ae. 
7” ich wrapped round an ing. 
To INU'RE. v. 4. [in and ure.] dN 
1. To habituatez to make ready or willing 
by practice; to accuſtom. Daniel. 
2. To bring into uſe; to practiſe again. 
INUREMENT. ſ. {from inure.] Practice; 
habit; uſe; cuſtom; frequency. Motten. 
To INU'RN. Us fs» To intomb; to bury. , 
INU'STION. /. [invftio, Latin.) The act of 
marking by fire. e | 
INU"TILE. 2. [inutile, Fr. inutilis, Latin.] 
Uſeleſs; unproſitable. Bacon. 
INUTYLITY. /. [inutilitas, Lat.] Uſeleſſ- 
neſs ; unprofitableneſs. 5 "One. 
INVU'LNERABLE. a. [invulnerabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be wounded; ſecure from wound. 
To IN WALL. v. 4. To ingloſe with a wall. 


" YNWARD. 


WARS. eee Manon: 7 
1. Toward the internal parts; within. 
2. With inflexion or incurvity z concavely. 
3+ Into the mind or thoughts, Heoker. 


INWARD. 4. : 
1. Internal; placed not on the outſide but 
within, | | Milton. 
2. Reflecting; deeply thinking. Prior. 
3. Intimate; domeſtick. . 
4+ Seated in the mind. Shakeſg eare. 


I'NWARD. . 
I. Any thing within, generally the bowels. 
2. Intimate; near acquaintance. Shakeſpeare. 
INWARDLY. ad. [from 1 

1. In the heart; privately. Sbaleſpeare. 

2+ In the parts within; internally. Arbutbnot. 
3. With inflexion or concavity. 
I'NWARDNESS. /. [from mward.] Inti- 

macy ; familiarity. Shakeſpeare. 
To INWE'AVE. preter. inwove or inzweaved, 
part. paſſ. inzwove or inʒuoven · | in and weaves] 
1. To mix any thing in weaving ſo that it 
forms part of the texture. Pope. 
2. To entwine; to complicate. Milton, 
Te IN WOOD. v. 4. {in and weeds] To hide 
iin woods. , Ng, 
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4 WWRAP. oa. [in and evrap.] f 


1 To cover by involution ; to involve. 


2. To perplex ; to . puzzle with difficulty © 8 © 


obſcurity. Baton. 


3. To raviſh ; to tranſport. Milton. 
INWROUGHT. 4. [in and wrought, Ad- 
. .. orned with work. ilton. 
To INWREATHE. v. 4. ſin and wreathe.] 
I Ts ſurround as with a wreath. * Milton. 


1. A low mean lucrative buſy affair, 

2. 8 piddling work ; a piece of chance 

work Pope. 

3. A ſudden ſtab with a ſharp inſtrument, 
75 JOB, V. 4, 

1. To N Fuddenly wich a harp inſtru- 

ment. L Eftrange. 

2. To arive in 4 ſharp intrement⸗ Moxon. 
To JOB. 9. #. To play the ttorkjobber 5 to 


"buy and ſell as a broker. Pepe. 
- JOB's " teabs. ſ. An herb. -v 
5 BBER. /. [from jab.] 
1. A man who: ſells ſtocks in the publick- | 


funds, Soi . 
2. One who does chance work. 
JOBBERNO'WL. /. [ jobbe, Flemiſh, dull z 
3 


hnol, Sakon, a head. head; block- 
head, * Hudi br as, 

JOCKEY. , [from Jack. 4 
1. A fellow at rides h in the race. 


2. A man that deals in horſes. 
3% A cheat; a trickith fellow. 
To JO'CKEY. v.. [from the noun. ] 
1. To joſtle by riding againſt one. 
2. To cheat; to trick. 
JOCO'SE. | 4. ¶ jocoſus, Latin. ] Merry; wag- 
giſh'; given to j " Watts. 
JOCO'SELY. ad. [from joceſe.] Waggithly 3 
in jeſt 5 in game. B 


QCO'SENESS. fe [from jocoſe.] Waggery 3 : 
QCO'SITY. _ merriment. 
O'CULAR. a. Jocularis, Latin. } Uſed in 
jeſt; merry; ; waggith. 

88 of the 7. ONgues 


JOCULARITY. . ¶ from jocular. ] Merri- 
ment; diſpoſitien to jeſt. Brown. 
jon. 4. N Latin. ] Merry ; gay; 
airy; lively . ; dikes. 


— 
To 100. v. 4. [ſeboken, Dutch.] To 6 
to ſhake by. a ſudden impulſe. Norris. 
To JOG, v. . To move by ſuccuffation. 
JOG. ſ. from the verb.] 
Is A ea; a ſlight ſhake; a ſudden inter, 


_ ruption by a puſh or ſhake. * Arbuthnot. 
2. A rub; a ſmall ſtop. Glanville, 
j0'6GER: A [irom'; J One who 
R. . 8 ne moves 
heavily a ef 72 Dryden. 
To Cots, v. u. To ſhake. Der bam. 
J HNAPPLE. 1. A ſharp: apple. Mortimer. 


* To JOIN. v. a. | joindre, French. ] 
1. To add one to another in contiguity. Iſaiah. 


2. 3 Dryden. 


2 22 140 py 
7 . ; 


cone. 


Pee. 
Jois r. f. [from joindre, French.] The ſe- ſe- 


e 


. Todak together; to collide ; to encoun- 
Kmolles. 


4+ To aſſociate, Ai. 
$+ To unite in one act. - Dryden. 
6. To unite. in concord. Corinthians. 
7. To act in concert with. ; Dryden. 


To JOIN. Mo Bo - i. 

ONT to athere3 to be continuons 
2. Tocloſej to claſn. Shakes 
3. To unite with in n. or any other 
league. | Ezra. 
4. To become confederate. Maccabees. 

JOINDER. /. [from join. ] Conjunction; join- 
ing - Shakeſpeare. 

JOINER, . [from join. ] One whoſe trade i is 
to make utenſils of wood joined. © Maxon. 

JOINERY. }. [from joiner. ] An art whereby 
ſeveral pieces o enen 


gether. Maren. 
JOINT. . { jointwre, French] 6h > 3s 1 
1. Articulation of limbs; junQure of move- 
able bones in animal bodies. 146444 YT emple. 
2. Hinge z junctures which admit motion of 
the parts. Sidney. 
3. [In joinery. ] Straight lines, in Joiners, 
language, is called a joint, that is, two pieces 
of wood are ſhot. Maron. 
4. A knot or commiſſure in a plant. 
5. One of the limbs of an animal cut up by 
the butcher. * Swift. 
6. Out of Joint. Luxated; flipped from 
the nnn 


turally moves. Herbert. 

7. Out of JoinT. Thrown into confufan 

and diſorder. Shateſpeares 
JOINT. 4. 42 

1. Shared many. | Shakeſpeares 


2. United in the ſame poſſeſſion. Denne. 
3. Combined; acting together in conſort. 
Ts JOINT. v. 4. {from the noun, } . 

1. To join together in confederacy. Shakeſs. 
2. To form many parts into one. Dry 
3. To form in articulations. 


4. To divide a Joint ; ——.— 
joints. 


N N a. [from jeint.] Full of j e joints, 
' knots, or commiſſures. 


Phillips 
JOIN TER. J. [from joint.] A fort of — 
Moon. 


JOINTLY. ad, [from joint, ] 127 ) 
1. Together; not ſeparately.” Hooker. 
2+ In a ſtate of union or c | 

den. 


JOINTRESS. J. [from — a — 
holds any thing in jointure. Shake 

JOINTSTO'OL, . ¶ joint and faul.] A fool 
made not merely by inſertion of the feet. 

JOINTURE. . [ jointure, French] Eſtate 


ſettled on a wife to be enjoyed after her huſ- 
band's deceaſe. 


condary beam of a floor. 


To JOIST. v. a. [from the noun.] To fir in 7 
ſmaller * of a * 5 
JOKE, 


J 


9 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


— Any 


— 


jou | 

bor þ Ire, Latin] di fomething 
HW vs u. | jocor, Latin I T 

r . 

1 [from le A jeſter; a merry 


ennis. 
OLE. = gueule French. 
" = 2 or check, 12. 0g oh Collier. 
4 ng The head of a fiſh. 5 Pepe. 


To JOLL; v. a. [from jo/l, the head.] To 


dest the head | againſt any thing; to claſh | 


with violence. 
JOLLY. ad. [from jol/y.] In a Ane 
to noiſy mirth. den. 
3 fc. [from Joly: 1 Mirth ; mer- 
2 N ee. 
'LLITY. 4 ſe [from p- J. „ 
1. Gaiety; elevation of ſpirit. e. 
2 Merriment; feſtivity. . 
Y. a. [joli, French. ] * 
1. Gayz merry; airy 3 fat. Bola. 


2. Plump; like one in high health. South. 
To OLT. u. a. To ſhake, as a carriage on 
. - Fough ground. Swift. 
Fa OLT. . 4. To ſhake one as a carriage does. 
30 T. ſ. {from the . Shock; violent 


agitation. Swift. 
 JOLTHEAD. ＋. A great head; a dolt; a 
blockhead. (Grew. 


ONQUUILLE. Jon ill Freach.] A ſpe- 
J hrs pl 84 [5 FE . » Thomjon« 
JO'RDEN, þ [ yon, fac, and den, recep 


-tatulum.] A pot. Pope. 


So JO'STLE: VD. As. Lion fer, 3 To 
.1 guitlez-to ruſh againft, 

OT. . fiaze.] A point; a tittle, Spenſer. 

VIAL." a. | joviel, Frenchs] 


1. Under the influence of Jupiter» Brown. 


a. Gay ; airy 3 merry. 5 Bacon. 


.  JOVIALLY- ade [hom Jovial. Merrily; 
JOVIALNESS. f . [from v Caen; 


merriment. 


JO'VISSANCE. Ga [rejonifſarce, French.) Jol- 


lity ; merriment; feſtivity. Spenſer. 


JOURN AL a. ¶ Journale, French; giertale, 
\Ftatian:] Daily ; ; quotidian. Shak: pere. 
| JO'URNAL:. Se [yournal, French,] | 


5-2 A diary; an account kept of daily tranf- 


actions. Afcbutbnt. 

paper publiſhed daily. 

JOURNALIST. . ¶trom jeurnal.] A uriter 
of journals. 

JL. fe ¶ jcernee, French.] 
I. The travel of a day. 

lou. "Travel by land; a eee by ſea, 

3. 

3. Paſſage from place to place. 


' Burnet, 


To JOURNEY. u. . ¶ from the noun; ] To 


travel; to paſs from place to place. 


_ JO'VRNEVMAN. /; Laurie, a day's work, 
„French, and man.] A hired workman. 
JOURNEY WORK. J [jcurnde, Freach,. and 
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2 h [oh Fro 28 "Tilt 3 toerns- 
is now written leſs 
1 Juſt. — 
ede Vs N. [ jour, French. ] T 
Million. 
O'WLER../. A kind of unting 
Js TER. * CO — ny 
OY. ſ. [ie, French 


1. The paſſion uced b | happy 2 
dent; gladneſs. _ by any =_ 


+ Shakeſpeare, 

A4. A term of fondneſs.” * Shake 
To JOY. . . ng To rejoice 
to be glad; to exult. Motion. 


* JOY, 4. þs \ 
2 25 congratulate; to —— king 
8 1 bony. 
ver. de, French, o en to 
55 poſſeſſion, .-.. ys Milton 
JO'Y ANCE. /. Lian, old French, ] Gaiety ; 


feſtivity. Spenſer 
JOYFUL. . [jg and Al], Fall of 1 
glad ; exul ting. Kin Inge 


JO'YFULLY. ad. [from Joyful. ] With! joy 3 
. gladly. a 
JOVEULNESS, 4 [from 5 Gladneſs; ; 


joy. Deuteronomy. 

JO'YLESS. a. [fromjoy.] © _ 

1. Void of joy; feeling no pleaſure. Shakeſp. 
2. It has ſometimes of before the object. 
3. Giving no pleaſure. 

JO'YOUS. 4. {\joyeux, wp | 
1. Glad; gay; merry. | Pricr, 
2. Giving joy. 

IPECACUANHA. /. An Indian plant, taken 

to procure vomits. Hill. 

IRA SCIBLE. a. { iraſeibilis; low, Latin; irg- 
We French. ] Partaking of * nature of 
an ger. ; Digly. 

RE. - [French ja, Latin] Anger; rage; 

lonate hatred. Dryden. 

TREFUL., as {ire and fall} Avgry; raging; 
furious. Dryden. 

I'REFULLY. ad. err. be. 1 ee in an 

angty manner. 6 . 

TRIS: . [Latin] „ 
1. The rainbow. Rrawns 
mas ws 
raindo dow. . Newton. 
3. The cirele round the pupil _- 
4. The flower de · luce. BLOT 5 gy” 

To IRK.: Vs As [ yrk, - work, Iflandick. 
irks me; I am \ 54s of it. Shak — 

FREKSOME. 2. rom. ink] Weariſome; te- 


TRKSOMELY. ad, [from lee + Weari- 
P ſomely ; tediouſly. Tal 
RKSOMENESS. [from ir come * 
o6uſneſs ; — | We * 
IRON. /. finen, Saxon. ] 


1. A metal comman to all N 


ſmall price. Though the lighteſt of all me- 
3 except tin, it is the hardeſt; and, when 


pure, naturally malleable ; when wropght i E 


=» 


Shakeſpeare. . 


Spenſer. 


dious; 1 Swifr« | 


IRRECONCYLABLENESS. A. 


IRR 


ga or Shen in the impure ſtate from its 
rſt fuſion, in which it is called caſt iron, it 
is ſcarce malleable. Iron is very capable of 
ruſt, very ſonorous, and requires the ſtrongeſt 
ure of all the metals to melt it. The ſpecitick 
gravity of iron is to water as 7632 is to 1000. 
Iron has greater menicihal virtues than other 


metals. TOY , H ill . 
2. Any inſtrument of orenſi) made of iron. 

| P fo 
YRON- 4. T 

1. Made of iron. Mortimer. 

2. Reſembling iron in colour. Mod ward. 


8 ˙ Harſh; ſevere ; rigid; miſerable. Crafbano, 


4+ Indiffoluble ; unbroken. Phillips, 
5. Hard; impenetrable. Shakeſprarce 
Tov IRON. v. 4. I from the noun. ] 
5 To ſmooth with an iron, 
o thackle with irons. | 
m0 CAL. 4. [from irony, ] n one 
thing and meaning another. Brwn. 


| IRONICALLY. ad. [from irenical.] By the 


uſe of irony. | Bacon. 
IRONMO'NGER. de. [iron and mongers] A 
dealer in iro . 

FRONWOO ff A kind of wood extremely 
hard, and fo ponderobs as to fink in water. 
YRONWORT. J. A plant. Miller. 
IRONY. 3. [from bro. ] Made of iron; par- 
takin of iron. Hammond. 
FRONY.  /. [#onie, French. ] A mode of 

ſpeech in which the meaning is contrary to 
the words. Swift. 
IRR A'DIANCE. 


CPA IEEE, V [irradiance, French. ] 


1. Emiſſion of rays or beams of light upon 
any objeck. ; Drown. 
2. Beams of Bght emitted. Milton. 

ToIRRA'DIATE v. a. [irradio, Latin, ] 
1. To adorn with light emitted upon it; to - 
brighten. | South, 
2. 0 enlighten intelleQually; to illumine; 
to illuminate. Milton. 
3. Rn animate by heat or light. Hale. 
* To decorate with ſhining ornaments. 

IRRADIA'TION. . [irradiation,” French. ] 
1. The act of emitting beams of light. 

2. Illumination; intellectual light, Hale. 

IR RATIONAL. 4. [ irrational/is, Latin. ] 

1. Void of reafon ; void of underſtanding. 
2, Abfurd; contrary to reaſon. Harwey. 

IRRATIONA'LITY. 7. [from irratioral. ] 
Want of reaſon, 

IRRATION ALLY. ad. [from irrational.) 
Without reaſon; abfurdly. 

IRRECLA'IMABLE. 2. Tin and reclajmable.] 
Not to be. reclaimed ; not to be changed to 
the detter. Adi in. 

IRRECONCTLABLE., 2. [ir-econtileab/e, 121] 
1. Not to be taconciled ; z not to be appeaſed, . 

by Dryden. 

R opers. 

from os 
contilaedle. Tmpoffibility to be reconciled. 


2. Not to be made confiſtniite. 


IRRECONCYLABLY. . ad. [from irvect- 


IRR 


_ ellable.} In a manner not admitting feen. | 


ciliation. 
IRRECONCTLED. 2. 1 and 2 
Not atoned. Shakeſpeare. 
IRRECO'VER ABLE. a. [in am recoutrablesF 
1. Not to be regained; not to ho: cellars 
repaired. : Rogers« 
2. Not to be remedied." | Hooker. 
IRRECO'VERABLY. 4d. [from — 
able.] Beyond recovery 
IRRE U'CIBLE., 4. * and ebene Not 


to be reduced. 

IRREFRAGABFLITY. . {from irrefraga- 
. Ble.] Strength of not to de 18. 
futed. 


oppo | 
IRREFRA'GABLY. ad. ¶ from irrefragabte. ] 
With force above confutation. Atterbury. 
IRREFU “TABLE. a. ¶irrefutabilis, Lat.] Not 
to be overthrown by argument. 
IRRE'GULAR. a. | irregulier, Fr. run, 
Latin. 7 
1. 84 from rule, cuſtom, or natures 


2. Immethodical ; not confined to any cer- 


tain rule or order. Milton. Cowley. 
3. Not being according to the laws of virtue. 


IRREGULA'RITY. . FOOT Fr.] 


1. Deviation from rule. 

2. Neglect of method and order. - Brown. 

3. Inordinate practice. Rogers. 
IRRE'GULARLY. ad. [from irregular. 

Without obſervation of rule or method. 


i Locke. 
To IRRE'GULATE. v. a. To make W 
to diſorder. Brawn. 


IRRF'LATIVE. 2. [in and e Lat.] 


Having no reference to any thing; fingle 3 | 


unconnectect. 
IRRELYGION, ſ. | irreligion, Fre] 9 
of religion; impiety. Rogers. 


IRRELYGIOUS, #2. { irrehigieux, French. 
1. Contemning religion; impious. Sunth. 
2. Contrary to religion. Saft. 
IRRELIUGIOQUSLY. ad. from irreligions. ] 
With impiety ; with irreligion. 
IRRE'MEABLE. a. II — 5 
mitting no return. . 
IRREME'DIABLE. @« a. [irremediable; _ 
mirting no cure; fncurable. * 0 x wo 
IRREME'DIABLY. ad. {from irremediable.] 
. Without cure. Taylor. 
IRREMI'SSIBLE. #. [irraxriſble, Fr.] Not to 
de pardoned. 
IRREMI'SSIBZLENESS. ſ. - The quality of 
being not to be pardened. Hammond. 
IRREMO'VEABLE. 4. [mand remove. ] Not 
to be moved; not to be changed. Shateſpeares 
IRRENO'WNED. 4. [in and renown. J Void 
of honour. penſer. 
TIRRE'PARABLE.. a: [irripirabil ir, Latin: 1 
Not to be recovered ; not to be repaired. 
IRREPARABLY., 44. Without recdvery 3 
- without amends, nnn 
3 N | IRRE» 


air, Milton. ' 


IR R 


* * 
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; IRREPLEVIABLE.. 4. [in pg ] Not ISDA TIN, I., [from mans} "The act 


to be redeemed. A law term 


of watering or moiſtening. 


IRREPREHE'NSIBLE. a. [irreprebenfibils IRRFGUOUS. 6. {from J * 


Latin] Exempt from blame. 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLY. 4d. [from irrepre- 
benfible. ] Without blame. 
IRREPRESENTABLE. 2. {in and repreſent. ] 
Not to be figured by any repreſentation. Still. 
IRREPRO'ACHABLE. 2. [in and reproach- 
* Free from blame 3 free. from' reproach. 
| Atterbury. 
IRREPRO' ACHABLY. ad. [ from irrepreach- 
able. ] Wichout blame ; without reproach. 
" IRRE 1 4. [in and reprev. able. ] 
Not to be blamed; chable. 
| IRRESISTIBILITY. , ours . 
Power or force above 
IRRESISTIBLE. 4. ce, Fr. ] — 


IRRESISTIBLY. ad. [from irrefftible.] in 


manner not to be oppoſed. Rogers. | 


IRRE'SOLUBLE. — [in and reſalubilis, Lat. ] 
Not to be broken; not to be diflolved. Boyle. 
IRRE'SOLUBLENESS. /. [from irreſolub/e.] 
 RebGftance to ſeparation in the parts, Boyle. 
IRRESO'LVEDLY. ad. [in and reſolved. } 
Without ſettled determination. Boyle. 
IRRE'SOLUTE. a. [in and reſolute. ] Not con- 
ſtant in purpoſe ; not determined. Temple. 
IRRE'SOLUTELY. ad. [from irreſolute. ] 
- Without firmneſs of mind; without _—_ 
mined purpoſe. - 
* IRRE SOLUTION. / irreſolution, French.) 
Want of firmneſs of mind. Addiſon. 


- IRRESPECTIVE. @. [in and reſpective.] 


Having no regard to any circumſtances. 
8 6 Ropers. 
IRRESPE'CTIVELY. ad. { from irreſpcctive. 
Without regard to circumſtances. Hammo 
IRRE TRIE'VABLE. 2. [in and retrieve] 
Not to be repaired ; a Bak irrepa- 
rable. 
IRRETRIE'VABLY. ad. Lyreparably; irre- 


coverably. 
1. Want of reverence ; want of vener 


P 
2. State of being diſregarded. 


Ne 


paying due homage or reverence z not ex- 


or conceiving due veneration or te- 


pe. | Raleigh, 
Without due reſpet or veneration. 
Government of the Tongue. 


IRREVE'RSIBLE, 2. Not to enn on 


to be changed, 


IRREVE'RSIBLY. ad. {from wad 5 


Without change. Hammon 
IRRE'VOCABLE. . [ irrevocabilis, Latin. ] 
Not to be recalled ; not to be brought back. 

" IRRE'V OCABLY, . ad. [from irrevecable.] 


Without reoall. Boyle. 


To VRRIG n Us 4. Na Late] To wet N 
, ts 3 


ope. 
Cen 
IRREVERENT. as [irreverent, Fr.] Not 


Watery ; 7 watered. : Milton. 
44 Dewy; moiſt, Phillips. 
IRRTSION. , [ire if, Latin.} The act of 


laughing at ano Woodward, 


To YRRITATE. Vs 150 [irrito, Latin. 
1. To provoke; to teaze. 
2+ To fret; to put into motion or diſorder 
by any irregular or unaccuſtomed contact. 
Bacon. 


3. To ſtimulate; to Aitate 3 to vellicate; 
to enforce. 


IRRITA'TION. ſ. [irritatio, Latin. ] 
1. Provocation; exaſperation. 3 
2. Stimulation; vellication. Arbutbnot. 
IRRU'PTION. /. [irraptio, Latin. 
1. The act of ul Aung forcing an entrance. 
Burnet. 
2. Inroad ; ; burſt of invaders into any place. 
IS. Cor, Saxon. ] 
1. The third dende lee of 'to be VWs 
thou art, he is. 
2. Sometimes expreſſed by 's. _ 
ISCHIA'DICK. a.. — In anatomy, 
an epithet given to the veins of the foot that 
88 in the crural. Harris. 


I'SCHURY. ſ. [ioyvpia.] A ſtoppage of urine. 
ISCHURE'TIC roy [iſcburetiquey French. ] 


Such medicines as force urine when ſup- 


.es 
18H. /. ire, Saxon. 
1. A termination 3 to an adjeRive to 


— diminution: as, bluiſp, ting to 
ve. 


2. It is likewiſe ſometimes the termination of 


. a gentile or poſſeſſive adjoctive : as, Seed iÞ, 
Daniſh, 


3. It likewiſe notes participation of the _ 


lities of the ſubſtantive : as, man, man 


_ I'SICLE. J. [from ice.] A pinion ſhoot of ice. 


Dryden. 
bo that 
is, matter congealed into glaſs. ] Tn s is 


| Wedzoard, ISINGLA'SS. /. [from ice, or iſe, and 
IRRE'VERENCE. ſ. [irreverentia, 2 7 


a tough, firm, and light — of a Whit- 


iſh colour, much reſembling glue. The fiſh 


from which ifing/aſs is prepared is a ſpecies of 
8 "as rom the inteſtines of __ 
the i iſenglaſs is prepared by boiling, ' ul. 
I'SINGLASS Stont, This foſſil is one of the 
pureſt of the *natural bodies, It is found in 
broad maſſes compoſed of thin flakes, The 
maſſes are browniſh or reddiſh ; but the plates 


cients made their windows of it, inſtead of 
glaſs, Hill. 
ISLAND. fe [inſula, Latin. It is pronounced 


. Hand, ] A 
Thomſcns 
ISLANDER. . [from iſland. ] An inhabitant. 
of a country ſurrounded by water. Thomſon. 
ISLE. /. 1 French. Pronounced jle. ] 


1. An COA 5 « . e by 


Water. 
8 | 2. A 


ſeparated, are perfectly pellucid. The an- 


of land ſurrounded by water. 


. 


Ti 


Pr 
PF: 


I 


8. Progeny 


IEA. . 


» 2 y . * ? 
p - . 
4 Fa * a 
1 T E , 


. A leng walk in a church, or publick 
| bujlding. 


P mo 


| OPERIMETRICAL fe [fore Sig, and 


arr.] In geometry, are ſuch figures as 
have equal perimeters or circumferences. 
180'SCELES. / . That triangle which bath only 
two _ _ hs Harri 1. 
e, French. ] 4 
of paſſing out. | 
2+ Exit; egreſs, or paſſage out. Preverbs. 
3. Event; conſequence. 
x: Termination; concluſion. Br.ome. 
vel deduced from premiſes. Shakeſp. 
A fontanel ; a vent made in a muſcle tor 
E — of humour. Wiſeman. 
7. Evacuation. Matthew. 
offepring. Dryden. 
9+ [In law.] Ie bath divers applications: 
ſometimes 
tween a man and his wife; ſometimes for 
profits growing from an amercement ; ſome- 
times for profits of lands or tenements; ſome- 
times for that point of matter depending in 
ſuit, whereupon the patties join and put their 
cauſe to the trial of the jury. Cowvel. 
Yo ISSUE. v. 3. [uſcire, Italian. ] 
- "Yo To come out; to uy” out of any place. 


P 
2. To make an eruption. 50. 
3. To proceed as an offspring. Kings. © 
| 4+ To be produced by any fund. 451. 
5. To run out in lines. , Bacon. 
To ISSUE. v. a. 
1. To ſend out. Bacon. 


2. To ſend out judicially or authoritatively. 
a Clarendon. 
I'SSUELESS. 4. [from iſſues] Without off. 
ſpring ; withaut deſcendants. Carew. 
ISTHMUS. /. [if bmus, Letin. 
land joining the peninſula to 
tinent. 
Ir. pronoun, [her, Saxon. ] 
1. The neutral demonſtrative. 
2. It is ſometimes expreſſed by r. Hudibrar. 
3. It is uſed ludicrouſly after neutral verbs, 


e main con- 
Sandys. 


to give an emphaſis: as, foe dances it well. 


Tocte. 
4. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouſly, 
or rudely to perſons. Shakeſpeare. 


| . . 4 Saxon. ] 
1. A cutaneous difeaſe extremely contagious, - 


which overſpreads the body with ſmall puſtules 
filled with a thin ſerum, and raiſed by a ſmall 
animal. It is cured by ſulphur.” Hudibras. 
2. The ſenſation of uneafineſs i in the ſkin, 
which is caſed by rubbing, * 
3. A' conſtant teafing deſire. Pope, 
To ITCH. v. 1. [from the noun. ] 
1. To feel that uneafineſs in the ſkin which 
is removed by rubbing. Dryden. 
2. To long; to have continual deſire. Shak, 
I'TCHY. 2. from iteb. ] Infected with the itch. 
FTEM. ad. [Latin.] Alſo, A word ufed when 


Fairfax. | 


ed for the children begotten be- 


A neck of 


* 


us 


To A new article. | * 
2. A hint; an innuendo. | 
To ITERATE. v. 4. [itero, Latin. 


1. To repeat; to utter again; to hs g 


dy frequent mention. Hooker, 
2. To do over again. * — Miltn. 
ITERANT. 4. [iterens, Latin. ] Repeating. 
ITERA“TION. 
recital over again. 
ITINERANT, a. [ itmerant, Fr.] Wanderings 
not ſettled. Addiſon. 
ITINERARY. /. [itinerariam, Lat.] A book 
of travels. Addi — 
ITYNERARY, 4. [itinerarivs, Latin. ] 
velling; done on à journey. 2 
ITSE'LF. pronoun. [it and ſelf. ] The neutral 
reciprocal pronoun applied to things. 
JU'BILANT, 3. [ jubilans, Latin. ] Uttering 
ſongs of triumph. Milton. 
JUBILA'TION. /. [| jubilation, Fr. Jubilatiog 
Lat.] The act of declaring triumph. 
JU BEE. /. [ jubilum, low Latin.] A publick 
feſtivity. Dryden. 
JUCU'NDITY. ſ. [ jucrndiras, Lat.] Pleaſant- 
neſs ; agreeableneis. Brown. 
JU'DAS Tree. ſ. A plant. Mortimer. 
To JUDAYZE. v. n. [| judaizo, low Lat.] To 
conform to the Jews. . 
JUDGE. J. ¶ ;uge, Fr. judex, Lat.] 
1. One who is inveſted with authority to 
| —_— any cauſe or queſtion, real or per- 
onal, 
2+ One who preſides in a court of judicature. 


« [iteratio, Latin. Te; 


Pg 


Shakeſpeare. * 


3. One who has ſkill ſufficient to deci 


upon 
the merit of any thing. Pope, | 

To JUDGE. v. a. | juger, french.] . þ 
1. To pals ſentence, Geneſite 
2. To form or give an opinion. Milton. 
3. To diſcern; to — Milton. 


To FUDGE. Vs. 4. 


1. To paſs ſentence upon; to examine au- 
thoritatively. 


Dryden. 
2+ To paſs ſevere cenſure ; to doom ſeverely, 


FA ] 8 Matthew. 
[UDGER. from ju who forms 
judgment Ya — ſentence., Digby. 


JUDGMENT. |. | jugement, French. ] 
1. The power of diſcerning the relations be- 
tween-one term or one propofition and another, 

Locke. 


udgment. Shakeſpeare. 
3 The act of exerciſing judicature. Addiſon. 
ation; decifion. ' Burnet. 


yy The The quality of diſtinguiſhing propriety 


and impropriety. 
6. Opinion; notion. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Sentence againſt a criminal. ions 
8, Condemnation. * © Tilhtfon. 


9. Puniſhment inflicted by providence. Add, 


, JSTOR: J. Lidia, 9 


' 70; Diftribution of juſtice. — 
1. Juſticiary laws; ſtatutes. tuteronamy 
12. The laſt doom. | * | 


: / 


TU M | 
1. Di&ribution of juſtice. 5 1 
2. Court of juſtice. a Atterbury. 

JUDICATURE, 1. [ judicatures one Power 
of diſtributing Juſtice. . ,.* Bacon. South. 

- JUDICIAL. a. a. | Judicium, Latin. ] 

1 Praftifad in the diſtribution of publick 

juſtice. © Bentley. 

_ 2+ Inflited on as a. penalty, Sout 

JupiciALLx. ad. ¶ from de. In the 
1. 97 legal juſtice. . Grew. 

JUDICIARY. a. [ judiciaire, French.] Paſſ- 

ing judgment upon any. thing. Hoyle. 

JUDECIOUS. a. [ judicieax, Fr.] Prudent; 

wiſe; ſkilful. Locke. 

JUDITIOUSLY. ad, [from judicious. Skil- 
fully; 1 ryden. 

JUG. « [jngge, Danish. A large drinking 

veſſel wich a gibbous or ſwelling belly. Swoift. 

To JU'GGLE. Ve n. | jougler, French, ] 

1. To play tricks by flight of hand. Digby. 

2. To papal artifice or impoſture, Shakeſ. 
JU'GGLE. . from the verb.] . 

I. A trick by legerdemain. 

2. An impoſture; a —_—_— Tillotſen. 

JU/GGLER. /. [from ju 
1. One who. site Hain of hand; one 
who deceives by nimble conveyance. Sandys. 
2. A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. Donne. 

JO'GELINGLY ad. [from juggle. ] In a de- 
. ceptive manner. 

JU'GULAR. as [ Jugulum, Latin. ] Beloaging 
to the throat, iſeman. 

.JVICE. fe [ jus, French. ] 

1. The * lap, or water of plants and 
fruits. | 
2+ The fluid in animal bodies. Ben Fonſ 

JUT'CELESS. a. {frcm juice.] Dry; withou 
moiſture, ore. 

JUT'CINESS. / [from juice. ] Plenty of juice; 
ſueculence. 

Jos CY. a. [from juice. ] Moiſt; full of juice, 


ilton. 


To JUKE. v. n. | jucker, Fr.] To perch upon 
The fruit is like a 


een thing; as birds. 


"Hy Jak. 
5 fleſh. 


þ A plant. 


Miller. 

Jo tar. he [Arabick ; Julapium, low Latin. ] 
An extemporaneous form of medicine, made 
of fimple and compound water ſweetened. 


; WINCY » 
pm [. 3 9 
uly flower. 5 


Thoſe long worm- like tufts or palms, as 
they are called, in willows, which, at the % 
Einning of the year, grow out, and hang pen- 


gular; catkin. Miller. . 
1 5 bo Julius, Oe The month anciently 
called guintilis, or the fifth from March, 


named July in honour of Julius Ceſar ; the 
ſeventh, month from. Jaguary. 

MAT: [Frenc ] The mixture, of a 

a mare. Locle. 

vv U . v. 4. To mix vickarly and con- 


n Together: 


J 54 „ 14 * 
7 4 Ss 2 720 


nn 


arts. 


ſmall plum, but it has little 


To JU'MBLE. v. #, To be agitated — 

Swift. 

N [from the verb. J ME £ 
ture; violent and confuſed agitation. 

JUMENT. J [ Jument, 25 Beaſts of burthen. 


To JUMP. v. n. [ Dutch. . 
0 D. A. n, 
1. Toleap; to 17 2 move forward with- 


out ſtep or ſliding; to bound. Swift, 
2. To leap ſuddenly. Collier. 
3. To jolt. Nabum, iii. 
4. To agree; to tally ; to join. Hatewill. 

Shakeſpeare. 


UMP. ad. Eractiy; nicely. 

oy b. /. [from the verb. 
1. The act of jumping; a leaps a ſkip; a 
bound. oc ke. 
2. A lucky chance. ' Shakeſpeare. 

3. [Fupe, Fr.] A waiſteoat; limber ſtays 
ka by ſickly ladies, | Cleaveland. 

JU” NCATE. /. [ Jurcade, French. ] 
1, - Cheeſecake; a wing: of ſweetmeat of curds 
and ſugar. 

2+ Any delicacy. Milton, 

3- A furtive or private entertainment. 

Ju'xCOUs. 4. 1 Junceus, Latin. ] Full of bul- 
ruſhes. 

JUNCTION. /. [ junfion, French. ] Union; 
coalition. . Addiſon. 

JU'NCTURE. /. [jun@ura, Latin. ] 

1. The line at which two things are joined 


together. Boyle, 
20 Joint; articulatione Hale, 
3. Union; amity. X. Charles. 


4 A critical point or article of time. Addiſon. 
UNE. . | Fuin, Fr.] The faxth month from 
anvary. 

NIOR. a. [ junior, Latin. ] One younger 
han another. Soift. 
JU'NIPER. /. [ juniperus, Lat.] A plant. "The 

berries are powertul attenuants, diureticks, 


and carminative. Hill. 
JUNK. J. [| probably an Indian wks 
- 1+, A ſmall ſhip of China. 2 88 
2. Pieces of old cable. 0 J 
U'NKET. /. [properly juncate. 
F 1. A ſwectmeat, Shakeſpeare» 


2. A ſtolen entertainment. 

To J. 'UNKET. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To feaſt ſecretly; to- "ROW entertainments 
by ſeal th. ; Swift. 


2. To fi | South. 
'NTO. þ Iralian.] A cabal. 
VOR. J. | ivoire, French. ] Tory i is hard, of 
a 'white el the elephant carries on each 
fide a tooth of fix or ſeven foot in length ; the 
two ſometimes wei hing three hundred and 
thirty pounds: e ivory tuſſes are hollow 
from the baſe to a certain height. Hill. 
JUPPON. þ. Les, French, ] A thort cloſe 
C coat. . Latfa.] A 44 
RAT. 1. , rate in 
WR cor Le 
JURATORY. 4 [ jorateire, A5 Giving oath, 


i. 
URIDICAL, & ridicus Latin, | 
J 12 2 1 4 Qing 


gare. 


* 198 


. Acddiag in the diftribution of juſtice. . 


2. Uſed in courts of juſtice. Hale. 


JURIDICALLY. 2d. from juridical.) Wi 


1 authority. 1 ; 
JURISCONSULT. [iuris conſultus, Latin. ] 
One who gives his opinion in law. Arbathnor. - 


RISDYCTION. /. [ juriſdi&io, Latin. 


1. Legal authority; extent of power. Hayw. . 


2. Diſtrict to which any authority extends. 
JURISPRUDENCE. 4 ene. Fr. 
juriſprudentia, Lat.] The ſcience of law. 
Ju RIS T. / [ jurifte, French. ] A civil lawyer; 
: a Civilian. ON 7 . . 
JU'ROR. /. [ jure, Latin. ] One that ferves on 
the jury. . Spenſer, Dryden. 
JURY. f. ¶ jurati, Latin; jure, French. ] A 
company of men, ſworn to deliver truth upon 
ſuch evidence as thall be delivered. Triai by 
aſſiſe, be the action civil or c:iminal, perſonal 
or real, is referred from the fact to a jury. 
This jury is moff notorious in the great aſ- 
ſiſes, and in the quarter ſeſſions, and in them 
it is called a jury, whereas ia other courts it 
is often termed an inqueſt, The grand jury 
| confitts ordinarily of twenty-four, who con- 
| fider of all biils of indictment, which they 
either approve by writing upon them Lia 
vera, or diſallow by writing ignoramus. Such 
as they approve, are farther referred to another 
jury. Thoſe that paſs upon civil cauſes real, 
are ſo many as can be had, of the hundred, 
where the. land in queſtion doth lie, and four 


at the leaſt. Copel. © 


JURYMAN. /. [jury and man.] One who is 
impannelled on a jury. Scviſt. 
JU'RYMAST. /. So the ſeamen call whatever 
they ſet up in the room of a maſt loſt in a 
fight, or by a ftorm. Harris. 
JUST. as juſte, French. ] 


1. Upright; incorrupt ; equitable. Dryden. 


2. Honeſt; without crime in dealing with 
others. Tillotſon. 
3. Exact; proper; accurate. Granville. 
4. Virtuous ; innocent; pure, Maltbeto. 
Fo True; not forged; not falſely imputed. 
6. Equally retributed. Romans. 
. Completely; without ſuperfluity or defect. 
» Regular ; orderly. Addiſon. 


9. ExaCtly proportioned. - Shakeſpeare. 
10. Full; of full dimenfions. nolles. 
11. Exact of retribution. 
JUST. ad. got 
' 1, Exactly; nicely; accurately, Hooker. 
2. Merely; barely. Dieyden. 
* Nearl7. 3 Temple. 
JUST. J. ¶ j-ufte, French. ] Mock encounter on 
- horſeback, | Dryden, 


To UST. Vs No [ jouſter French. ] 
th 1 To en age in a mock fight; to tilt. 
' 2+. To —_— to drive; to juſtle. 
JU'STICE. |. { juftice, French,] 


1 The virtue by which we give to every man 
what is his due, Lecke. 


2. Vindicative retribution ; puniſkment. | 


— 21 


- 


— 


J US. 


3. Right ; aſſertion of right. 8 
f LF Latin. ] One deputed by the 
Sober em A urs * 
58. Jv's ric of the King's Benob. —— dia- 
arius de Banquo Au.. a lord by his office, 


and a chief of the reſt ; he is called capicalis 


Juſticiarius Anglia, His office is to determine 
all pleas of the crown; ſuch as concern of- 
fences committed againſt the king ; as trea- 
fons, felanies; and mayhems. - 


6. Jv'sT1cz of the Common Pleas, Is a lord 


by his office, and is called dominus jufticiarigs 
cemmur̃ ium placitorum. He originally did de- 


termire all cauſes. at the common law; that 


is, all civil cauſes between eqmmon perſons, 
as well 3 as real; for which cauſe it 
was called the court of common pleas, in 
poſition to the pleas of the crown. . 
7. Ju'sT1cxs of Afiſe. Are ſuth as were 
wont, by ſpecial commiſſion, to be ſent ints 
this or that country to take afliſes.. 
8. Ju'sT1ICEs in Eyre. In French, erre, 
iter. In ancient times they were ſent into 
divers counties, to hear pleas of the crown, 
for the eaſe of the ſubjects, who muſt elſe 
have been hurried to the king's bench. 
9. Ju'sTICEs of Gaol Delivery. Are ſuch 
as are ſent to determine all caules 'pertaining 
to ſuch as for any offence are caſt into a gaol. - 
10. Ju'sTICEs of Nifs Prius. Are all one 
now-a-days with juſtices of afliſe. | 
11. Ju'STICES of Peace. ¶ juſticiarii ad Pa- 
cem. | Are appointed by the king's commiſ- 
fion to attend the peace of the country where 
they dwell ; of whom ſome are made of the 
quorum, becauſe bufineſs of importance may 
not be dealt in without the preſence of one of 
them. : Cowvel. 
To JU'STICE. v. 4. | from the noun. ] To ad- 
miniſter juſtice to any. ayward. 
JUSTICEMENT. /. [from j«ftice.] Procedure 
in Courts, 
JU'STICER. /. [from To j aſtice.] Adminiftra- 
tor of juſtice, | Davies. 
Ju STICE SHIP. g. [from jaſtice.] Rank or 
office of juſtice. - - Swift. 
JUSTYCIABLE. 4. {from juftice.] Proper to 
be examined in courts of juſtice. | 
JU'STIFIABLE. a. | from juftify.] Defenfible 
by law or reaſon; conformable to juſtice. 
Brown. 


 JU'STIFIABLENESS. f. [from juſtifiable. ] 


Rectitude; poſſibility of being fairly-defended. - 
JU'ST!FIABLY. ad, I from) Aifable — 
. * 71 j . Ri - 
ly; ſo as to be ſupported by right. - a 
JUSTIFICA'TION. J { jufification, Fr.] 
1. Defence; maintenance; . ſu 
: wi 


2+ Deliverance by pardon from fins paſt. 
Clarkes 
JUSTIFICA”'TOR. / [ from f & 5 om who 


ſupports, defends, vindicates, or _— 
JU'STIFIER. / [from j»fify.] One * 
* 5 


ro Oz. 


- & | ' 
% - 


Ges 3 who defends or abſolver. | 


3 14 
To JU'STIFY. ws 6. Liaſtißer, French. 
7 JU" 8 [juftifier, Fre 


. To 


n To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 


1. Juſtice ; reaſonableneſs ; equity. Shakef. 


N 


es © 2 


2. Accuracy; exaQtneſs ; propriety. Dryden. 


| guilt; to abſolve To JU T. v. 3. To puſh or ſhoot into promi. 
- _.* from'an accuſation. ' Dryden. | 


nences; to come out beyond the main bulk. 
| RD Wotton. Broome. 


3. To free from paſt fin by pardon- Ach. To — 15 * nenne 


E FU STLE. Us Ms { joufter French. ] To en- 
counter; to claſh; to ruſh againſt each _ 
2 ; fe, 


Shakeſpeare. 


bey * 
JU'VENILE. . [ jovenilis, Latin. Young ; 


outhfu J. Bac ons 


« ha f . aa + f y 2 2 
To TU'STLE. . . To puſh; to drive; to IUVENTLTITV. X [from juvenile.) Youth- 


by ruſhing againſt it. | Brown. 
JV'STLY. ad. {from iu. ] | 
1. Uprightly ; honeſtly 3 in 8 juſt manner. 


£37 
24 


fulneſs. Glanville. 


JUXTAPOSITION. / | juxta and peſt 


Latin.] Appoſition ; the ſtate of being place 


_. Properly 3 exactly accurately. Dryden. by * other. ; Glanville, 
JU'STNESS: J. [from f.! rx. / Ln, Saxon] A plant, Rakiigh, 


TE ETC 

A letter borrowed by the Engliſh. It 
has before all the vowels one invariable 
7 ſound: as, keen, ken, kill. XK is ſilent 
in the preſent pronunciation before 1: as, 

| re, knee, knell, ? . ' 
KA'LENDAR. /. [now written calendar. ] An 
account of time. | Shakeſpeare. 
KALI. ſ. [An Arabick word. J. Sea weed, of 
the aſhes of which glafs is made, whence the 


word alkali. © Bacon. 
XAM. ts Crooked. n Shakeſpeare. 
To KAW. v. x. [from the found.) To cry as 
_ a yaven, crow, or rook. Locke. 


K AW. ſ. [from the verb.] The ery of a raven 
LL } The ery 3 


or crow. | 
KAYLE. /. [Lille, French. ] NW 
1. Ninepin ; kettlepins. - Sidney. 
g 2. Nine holes. 5 == 
: To KEC « Ve 0s Lecken, Dutch.] To heave the 
| z to reach at vomiting. Bacon. 
D KE'CKLE a cable. To defend a cable round 
i 5 Ainſcwortb. 


._ with rope. 
KECKSY. ſ. [commonly hex; cigue, Fr. 


y 
- - cicuta, Latin. ] It is uſed in Stafford 2 
- for hemlock; and any other hollow join 
plant. . * 33 Shakeſpeare. 


KEE 


KE'CKY. a. [from ler.] Reſembling a ker. 


TE. 


uſed in a river, 
KEDLACK. ſ. A weed that grows among 
corn; charnock. Tuer. 
KEE, the provincial plural of cow, 1 


| Gay. 
KEEL. /. 2 Saxon; kiel, Dutch. The 


bottom of a ſhip. Swift. 
To KEEL. wv. g. [cœlan, Saxon. ] To cool. 
KEELFAT. /. [celan, Saxon, to cool. ] Cool- 
er; tub in which liquor is let to cool. | 
KE ELSON. ſ. The next piece of timber in a 
ſhip to her keel. Harris. 
To KEELHALE. v. a. [keel and bale.) To 
puniſh in the ſeamen's way, by drafing the 
criminal under water on one fide of the ſhip 
and up again on the other. 
KEEN. a, [cene, Saxon. ] 


1. Sharp; well edged; not blunt. Dryden. 
2. Severe; piercing. .. 
3. Eager; vehement. Tatler. 


4. Acrimonious ; bitter of mind. Swift. 
To KEEN, „, 4, [from the ede. To 


-KEENLY- 


\ 


2 12 2 
A EE 


"OS 


J * = # g 
7 ˙ EEE. hd a a. oe. 2» wo tru 


KEE 


| a abs [from teen] Sharply 5 vob 


from keen. 
* Rigour of . au cold. 
3. Aſperity; bitterneſs of mind. om. 


4. E z vehemence. 
To KEEP. v. 2 [cepan, Saxon ; * 06 
Dutch. ] _— 
1. To retain; not to loſe. \ Temples 
2. To have i in cuſtody. ; K [41 
+: To preſerve ; not to let go. Chronicles. 
4+ To preſerve. in a, ſtats of ſecurity. 
Addiſon. 
5. To protect; to . You 
6. To guard from flight. . 
„To detain 1 De den. 
. To hold for another. Milton. 
5. To reſerve ; to conceal. Bacon. 
10. To tend. Careto. 


11. To preſerve in the ſame tenour or ſtate. 
12. To regard; to attend. | b 
13. To not ſuffer to _ Pſalms. Milton. 
14. To hold in pay ws Locke. 
15. To retain by ſome degree of force i in any 
place or ſtate, Sidney. 
16. To continue any ſtate or action. Knolles. 
17. To practiſe; to uſe habitually. Zoe . 
18. To 7. carefully. PR AND 
19. Ta rye apy, time. 5 
20. To abſerve ; not to violate. Shakeſpeare. 
21. To maintain; to ſupport with neceſſaries 


— 


of life. Milton. 
22, To have i in the houſe. Shakeſpeare. 
23. Not to Intermit- FR , clus. 
24. To maintain; te hold. Hayward. 


25. To remain in; not to leave a place. | 
a 26. Not to reveal; not to betray. Tillotſon. 


2 To reſtrain; 3 to withhold. , Beyle. 
To debar from any place. Milton. 

_ 7e Kr back. To reſerve; to with- 
0 Jeremiab. 
FIT Kir back. 70 withhold; to re- 

0 Pſalms. 

31. To Kzze compary- · To frequent any one; 
to accompany» Donne. 


32. To NET cmpam with, To have fa- 
milliar intercourſe. 7 Broome. 


1 Kzzr in. To conceal; not to 


34+.To Kzzy i. To reſtrain; to curb, _ 
35+ To KxET off. To bear to diſtance. 
36. To KEY of. To hinder, Locke. 
37+ To Kxxy ups To maintain without 
” abatement, Addi 


2 Kxey up. To continue z to hinder, 
| Taylor. 

39+..To Er and: Nn to ſubdus. 
7. KEEP. . 1 | 


"bs " wary by ſome POTTY: effort in a 
certain ſta 


Pope. 
4. To cominus in any Pee nt to ſtay. 
San. 


K Ex 


2 5 dee St 
4. To mm to live . 
adhere ſtrictly. 


L. 75 To Kir ons To go forward. 20 E. 
7. To Kzze,up. To WW 


KEEP, F [from the verd.} 752 . 


4 9 
KEEPER. T e I > 
r. One w from J. ng for the uſe of 
another. 
2. One who has priſoners in cuſtody. 


3. One who has the care of parks, or 


of chaſe. Sha 
4+ One who has the PACE ar 
of any thing. 


Kings. 

KEEPER of the great ſeal. Is called lord © 
keeper of the great ſeal of England, and is of 
the privy-council, under whaſe hands paſs all 
charters, commiſſions, and grants of the king;* - 
ſtrengthened by the great ſeal. Thie ford 
keeper, by the ſtatute of 5 Elia. hath the like” 

22 and advantages, as the lord chan- 
Ors 


Cowe!, 
— . [from terper.] Office's af 
K. FA [ caque, rl A ſmall mal rel 


y uſed for a fiſh barrel. 
KELL. /. A ſort of pottage. Hiafevorth.. 


KELL, J. The omentum ; that which i inwraps 
the guts. - Wiſemas. 
KELP. ſ. A ſalt produced from NN ben. 


K ELSON. more pro heed The 
wood . N 0 4. The 


To KEMB. v. a. [cemban, Saxon. ] To ſepa- 
rate or er e to comb. 
To KEN, v, a. [cennan, Saxon. 1] " 


1. To ſee at a ailtancaz 40 dN . 
2. To know. 


REN, þ J [from the verb, J View, — | 


Shak: ſpe "Eocke. 
KENNEL. [cho Cel French. pcs — 
2. A number = dogs 3 


3. The hole of a fox or othen beaſt. 

4: . Datch. The — 2 

To KE'NNEL- Vs fs [from the noun, ] To lie 
to dwell: uſed of beaſts, and of 2 in con- 


KEb T. pret. and art. pal, of l. i Ow; 
KERCHEIF. "I | 
1 A head · d IS. Shakeſpeare. 
2+ Any cloth uſed in dreſs. Hayw 
KERCHE'IFED. 2 a. [on kercbeif. 1D — 


1 Saxon, to cut. ] 7 — ſawn-- 

away {lit between two pieces of ſtaff Is called 

A herf. |  Meoxone | 
| © KE'RMES.. 


KERNEL. 5 K been © gland, 9 


_ KEST, MEG prote 
. KE'STREL. 
- KETCH. /. from abet, Italiaf) a barrel, ] 


xrc Fe 


NMS. ,. . bigneſs of a 
ea, and of 4 browniſh ted colour, covered 

ben moſt perfect wick a purpliſh-ytey __ 

* SOutaide a mahitude of xravules, 

_ . which: 'crathed. 
Kundl adherinz to a kind of holm oak. Hill. 

KERN. J/. [an Iriſh; word.] Im foot ſoldier. 


KERN: f A band. mill eonfiſting of wo 


. pieced. of ſtone, ee 


- To KERN. v. 2. 


. To burden as ripetied corn · 
* ＋⁰ take _ form of grains 3 o bald. 
2 Grew. 


„Ide dance cor ntained in a ell. 


a. Any aut ene in a ol or integu- 


2 The fe. fre 7" Barker 
| e feeds or ley ruits. ; 
125 The central pal of uny thing upon which 
the ambient ſtrata are conereted. Arbutbnot. 
5. Knodby coneretions in efmdten's fleſh.” * 
Fo KERNEL. v. „ [from the nou. ] To 
as kerhelt. Mortimer. 
NELLY. . from lerne.] Full of ker- 


. moels ;- having che quality" or reſemblance of 
"kennidls. 


. * An herb. Ainſworth. 
KE'RSEY. / Lege Dutch. ] Coarfe tuff. 

renſe of ce. Fairfax: 
A little Rind of baſtatd hawk. 


A hea p- 2 Shakeſpeare. 


RET TIE. / [cex, Saxon. ] A veſſel in which 


liquor. is boiled, Dryden. 
KE'TTLEDRUM. /. Thettle and 2 A 
drum of which the head is ſpread over 4 body 

of braſs. « © Shakeſpeare, 
KEY. , [eœꝝ, Saxon.) 
. An inſtrument formed with eavides cor- 
_ - reſpondent | to the wards of a lock. 
eg? Shateſpeart. 

. An infirament by which fotnething is 
ſſerewed or turned. Sroſfr. 
3 - An explanation of ar Wies Uickcblt. 
J. The parts of a muſical inftrument which 
are truck with the fingers. Pamela. 
83. {Ih muſick.} Is a certan' tune whereto 


every compoſition, whether long or ſhort, 


ovoght to be fitted. Harris. 
6. [ Kaye, Dutch; 2, French.] A bank 
xaiſed perpendicular for the uſe of lading and 
unlading ſhips. Dtpden. 
KE TAGE. 7 (from 4 wesen þ paid for 
- tying ar the key. tb. 


KETHOTE. /. [key and bole.] T dra- 


tion in the door or lock through which. the 
| key is put. Prim. 
KEYSTONE. . key and 1 fone. ] The mid- 
de ſtone of an arch. | Moxon. 
EKIRE. ſ. {from kerb, a cut, German. 1 An ul- 
 cerated chilblain; a chap in the heel. 
KIBED. . [from Ribe. Troubled with kibes. 
To KICK. 2. 6. B 1 To ſtrike 
vk the foot, Swift, K 


” 


_ = 


Neid a ſeatſet juite; It ED | 


TCarteu. . 


K 
*in. U. To beit che foot in 


contem 7 via 


bee! A blow - 


2 22 dick.] One who 
N Aw. ſc ld corruption of hurl 
Fr. 
1. Something uncommon; fantaſtical ; - fome- 
pgs of Sf the Mittor, 
2. A diſh fo chang Tookery that it 
Can ſcarce! be wo eff | Fenton. 
KVCKSY-WICKSEY. [ A” made word 
in ridicule and diſdain of a , wiſe, er. 
KID. f. [kid, Dani. 
1. The young of a goat.” Spenſer, 
2, [ From cidwlen, Welſh, a eie A bun- 
dle of heath or fuse. 
To KID. v. 4. [from the haun To bring 
forth kids. 
1 wy 7 _ dem of corn to enhance 
nice. © Ainſworth. 


To KIDNAP, 5. of [from hind, 


utch, 
child, and nap. ] "Ts best childfen 3 tg Real 


kuthan brings. 


KIDNA'PPER. Agr Ale] One who 
ſteals human be ings. N Kr | SpeAtater. 
Cr Jo ways N 
+ 'Theſe are two iy nurtber, dne dn each 
te they have the ſame fi as kidney- | 


"beans : their length is four or five fingers, 
their breadth three, and their thitkneſs two: 
the right is under the liver, and the left 
under the ſpleen. © The uſe of the kidneys 
; is to ſeparate. the urine from the blood. 


2. Race; Kind: in ludicrous * . 


1 N rang to 


Kkrbxkv. BEAN. 12 An herb. . 
KITDPNEYVETCRH. 


KTLDERKIN. ＋. . a yu Dutch, ] 
A mall bartel. Dryden. 


7 To KILL. . is cpellan, Saxon. ] 


1. To deprive” of life; to put bs death "ia 
agent. 
2. To deſtroy animals for food. Shaeſpeare 
8 To deprive of life.as a cauſe or inſtrument. 
BVBactn. 
4. Jo deprive of vegetative or other motion, 
or ackive qualities. ©, Flyer. 
r on ＋ (HO, till. 4 One that deprives of 
Sidney. Waller. 
KILLOW. J. An edrth of a 31h or deep 
blue colour. oedward. 
KILN. / [tftti, Saxon.] A Tr 5 a fabrick 
formed for admitting heat, in order to dry or 
burn things. 8 ; Bacon. 
To KTLND RV. v. x. [kiln and e dry 


1 N of a A 1 timer. 
KI Spenſer. 
KTMBO. 4. . lob, ne © 8 
arched. deute. 

W. Lenne, Saxon] 


1. Re- 
2 : 


0 


8 


* * EY 


32 
9 1 < 


22 22 
= 


= N N 
„ o ry ww = 


NN 
— 
* 


2 
＋ 


5 2 


5 K IN 
1. Relation either of conſanguinity or af. 


* Hity: Bacon. 
* Relatives ; thoſe who are of the ſame- 
race. Dryden. 
3. e | Davies. 
I. The ſame generical claſs. Boyle. 


5. A diminutive termination from kind, as 

child, 7 | 3 J 

KIND. a. m cynne tion, Saxon. 
1. * filled with general e ere 


2. Favourable; f Luke, 
KIND. cynne, Saxon. | 
1. FAG generical claſs. Hooker. 
2. Particular nature. 3 Baker. 
3- Natural ſtate. Bacon. Arbuthnet. © 
4+ Natute; natural determination. 


i 


Manner; way. Bacon. 
C. Sort Baton. 
To KIN NDLE. e 

1. To ſet on firez- is ht to mike 2 

burn. King Charles. 
' 2. To inflame the paſſions ; Ny 
to animate. © 
To nn * U v. [cinnu, Welt; daha, 

| Saxon.) 


h. 
SY From cennan, keel. To bring 1 


LER. 4 3 Oe. ic 
* who in Cay. 
KINDLY. * [from Lind. 1 Benevolently ; 
favourably; good will, Sbatopeares 
KINDLY. W kindred. 
P i ew. 
2. Bland; ud; ſoften ag · Dry . 
KI'NDNESS. fe from kind.) Benevolence; 
beneficence ; will ; love. Cuoallier. 
KI'NDRED. . eee Saxon. ] 
* 1 by irth or marriage; __ - 
ryden 
| 2. 2. Beaton; fort. ; Ke tre. 
Relative. bam. 


mnt as ee ; relied; 22 


KING. 7 (oi, or cynings Test. _ 
1. Monarch upreme governour. * 


2. It is — by Bea 1 the fin as 


Prince alſo is. 

3. A card with the picture of a king. © 

4A. KinG-at Arms, or of heralds, a bp 

officer Xt arms, of who hom there are three 1 
Garter, Norroy, and Clarengieux. Phillips. 
To KING. . as 1 rom the noun. ; 

1 To ſupply wi ö 

2. To make royal z rife ve 7 


KI'NGAPPLE. . 4. 


A kind of a 
3 4. [king and 5 The a@ 


governi 


KINGCUP.- 17 brad A flower, . 


a * . 


» KINGLIKE, 


| touch of the kin 


K TRI 


KINCDOM. /. [from ting. ] | 

Can.” vet 
to a monarch. . 

2. A different claſs or order of beings, as the 


mineral kingdom. Locke. 
2. A region; a trat. Sbaleſpeare. 
KINGFISHER, J. A ſpecies of bird. May. 


19.1 
KINGLY. "I a. [from king. ]. 
1. Royal; ſovereign; monarchical. Shakeſp 


2. —2 to a king. Shake pear 
3. Noble; auguſt; mw 0. 

KINGLY. ad. With an air of ropalty ; 
ſuperiour dignity. Dunciad. 

_KINGSE'VIL. /. [bing and evil. ] A ſcrofu- 
lous diſtemper, in which the glands are ul- 
cerated, commonly believed to be cured by the 


Wi iſcman. 

KI'NGSHIP. 7. [from king.] Royalty; mo- 

narchy. King Charles. — 

KI'NGSTONE. ſ. A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
KINSFOLK. f. [kin and folk. ] Relations 

- thoſe who are 2 ſame fami Spectator. 


KI'NSMAN, ſ. [kin and none]. A man * 
the ſame race or —_—_ 
male relation. k - Dera 
KIRK. / [c5nce, Saxon. ] An old word for. | 
a church, yet retained in Scotland. Clan veland. 
KIRTLE. ＋ Leyncel, Saxon. } An upper gu- 
ment; a gowns. ' Shak 
To KISS. v. 4. cuſan; Welſh 3 Rua. ] 


1. To touch with the lips. 8. 
2. To treat with fondneſs, - Shakeſpeare." 
3. To touch gently. Sbaleſpeare. 
Wy [from the | Verb.] Salute 87 * 

ng li | 
KISSER. ſ. {from _ 155 that Kiſſes. 
KISSINGCRUST. /. and 20 a 
Cruſt formed 2 one i 
touches another. | King's . 
KIT. 1 {kitte; Dutch. ] | 1 
1. large bottle. Slimer. 
2. A ſmall diminutive fiddle, + Om. 
3. A ſmall wooden veſſel. A 7 
HEN. kegin, Welſh; cu Fr.] 
The room 11 a — where the _ 2 


cooked, Hooker. 
KI'TCHENGARDEN. ſ. [ kitchen and gordens] 
. . Garden in which eſculent plants are — — 


KI'TCHENMAID. fe [kitchen and maig.] "A 


KI'TCHENSTUFF. / f. lunge, ons 161 
The fat of meat ſcumm off the pot, * 
thered out of the dripping - pan. 

1 — J. Kerebes and wech. 
Scullion; maid em to cleab the inftru4 


cookery. Shakeſpeare. - 

KI'TCHENWORK. - . Tinchen and _ 
Cookery; work done in the kitchen. 
KITE. H tre Suon-] _=_ 2 
3 3 T- 2 ' Wo 4 vo 24 IA 


ments 


N 
bekenne te u and 
en 


ſeals: the chic Grow. 


| 2. A name of reproach denoti . 
„3. A Atitious bitd made of — 10 

5 1 Government of the Tongue. 

ITESEOOT. . A plant. Ainſworrh. 

EN. ſ. ¶ katichen, Dutch. ] r 


| riar 
TERITTEN, v.. [from the-noun.} To 
- bring farth young cats. _ Shakeſpeare. 
mall ſharp noiſe. 
T3 KNAB. V. 4s [dropper agg bite; 
* an & 
KN ACK. enec, Weld cnaqunge, 
Saxon. #1 


1 A little machine; a petty "M0 


toy. Sbaleſpeare. Ce 
a. A ag an habitual ye a lucky 
dexterity. „ 7 — 


Fo KNACK. v. 5. ting the noun. ] 2 
z dn quick noiſe, 8s when 6 Gick 


KNA'CKER. /. [from. 1540 * 
; 224 maſter of ſmall Work. 2 
2225 eftio, Latin. ] A — Ainſworth. 
44 l a wart, Daniſh. J. A hard 


KNAGOY. 4. {from kr“ Kaser; "ae © 


wich hard rough knots. 

IV KNAP. Welſh, a A 
| Ce EE 
- ToKNAP. Vs d. Kappen pen, . Buck vp" 

d bite; ta break * Prayer. 
N ingap, Eiſe. dens ray 


To oath = 17 * enen nolſe. 


Venus. 
To KNAPPLE... | Us Mes. {from knad.] To 
off with ſharp * viſe... _ 

to eat 
ae « bag 


| 

i | | 

# 1 ſhatp noiſe like 1 of dreakci -; Bacon. 
F 


| K A PSACK. JG 
= Which a ſoldier pn 
1 cf; ptovifions. . 
| 1 KNAPWEED. . ler. 

9 

| 


ENARE. . 2 Germ), 4 turd kn 

XNAVE. / I enapa, 'Sazon; | 
1. A boy; a male child. HO 

12 A ſervant. Both ebe... Dane. 4. 
3. A petty raſcal z a ſropndreb- ..; _.,"Sobth. 
4. 1 painted on it 

K 

KNAVERY. £4 e 

| 3- Dithoneliy3 TY petty weg, 


King Gharles. i 


J. Ach 


Ext 
I: Kita. 5. 4. [canned bas J To heat 


41. om 12 one. 

KNEADING ROUGH. fe. [need and 

. trough. ] A trough in which the paſte of 

KNEE. 7 7 —— e 4. 
. eneop Axon. 

. The Joint where the is * wh 


2. A kneeiva p lere of timber wi - ok: 
ed, and ſo 4 that the a = 


, make an angle. — 


* N KNEE. v. as "(from the n noun. . To ſup- 


- plicare by kneeling. c 
KNBFD. a. I knee, ] ! * 
> avingikneys ; as, ous 
| = aving joints ; a8, Ine 
KNEEDEEP. a. | knee on wo 5 
«Tv Rifing to the 8 
A Sunk to the ka que. 
— An herb. A Ve 
PAN * ee and. Ms 
dane at ne hve abo 72 A inches aer 
pretty thick, a. lirtle convex on both fi 


4 163 en NN ſmooth cartilage on its. 
£08: 


KNEEL. v. 4. [from hue} To peri orm 
the act of genuflęction; to bend 
KNE'ETRIBUTE...ſ,  fbnee.and tribute] J. 


—— worſhip or obeilonce by 


Rneeling. Mie 
KNEL. I. [enil; Welch z c cf Saxon, "a 
d of a bell rung 2t. ou 5. 


kN The preterite 4 
1 plur. hnivss«,[c r. Saxor 
2 edged and Kalte heren — 


mo 7 h 1. Watts. 
K HT. enihr, Saxon, 
1. A man Lans à certain e er 
military rank, It 8 n 2 CU oP 
to lenjht every man ef dan v 2 5 
"at Ypighthood confers 4 Ach e of irs. 2% ff 
Thomas, Ar Richard. When the 15 Ta 
not Enown, it was uſual to ſays fr | 


Be 2 3. Arrong ws 1 5 next to ; 


the nobility, except the baronets: .. W 
yaytons 


ampio Tie nie 

KNIG rr nc A wandering 
KNIGHT — 1 [from As be errant] 
The character or manners . 
er, of the Peſt. A hinting ei 


„ knickt g ce fue Thi 

. 2 1 he N was a 

military. t but now 3 
72 in 1 lex hundred yo 


: 
; 
+ ws — + ww — 


q 


| "4nd 5 
ern oa The 


- 


RY Waller. 
8 tye. Ls "Shakeſpeare. 
4. o join; & 3 | — care. 
1 
f . 0 u . 
8 25 Kür. 3 5 
I, To weave-without u loom. — 


3. To join; to cloſe; to unite. 


Shak . 
* KNIT: / [f:6m the verb] Texture. m_ 


KNI'TTER. % [from knic.] One who weaves 
or knits Nr N 
A wire which women uſe in Knitting. 


Arbuthnot. 
 KNTTTLE. . [from knirt,] A firing that ga- 
thers a purſe round. Ainſworth, 


* 1. I Dutch. ] A protuberance ; 


rifing above the reſt. Ray. 
'KNO'BBED. a. Thom knoþ.] Set with _— ; 
having p . ] The Gr me 
lity of having fd 55 
KNO'BBY. . from kneb. 4 
1. Full of knobs. 
2. Hard; ſtubborn. H. 
To KNOCK. . . [cnucian, Saxon. ] 
1. To flaſh; to be driven ſuddenly together, 
Bentley, 
2. To beat at a door for admittance. 


3. Te Knock under. A common expreſſion, 


denoting that a man yields or ſubmits. 
yy KNOCK, VU, As 


22 e 


2. To daſh together; to I to collide 
with a ſharp noiſe. den. Rowe. 
. 3+ To Knock down. To fat by a blow, 
4. To Knock on the bead. To kill, by a 


blow * South. 


1. A ſudden ftroke; a-blow: Brown. 
. I e 
1. He that 
1 — a the door for 


to ſtrike. Pope. 
on OLL. v. 4. [from krell.} To ring ” 
al. for a funeral. bakeſp 
v. u. To ſound as 3 


Shakeſ 
Noll. A little hill. Ai b. 


NOF. , 


* 


o mils or Fo texture without a 


S bakeſpeare. "> 


' KNO'TBERRYBUSH. / "x plant. 


2 —ͤ „ aide 


X NO 
ENOT, f. fedotes Seren, 


c ee, © 
.  calyto angled. 

2. An SS tly 
interact eck Ghef. Phior« © 


3- Any bond of aocigtion or . | 
| 4. A bird par in pee of wng8 e 
rotuberance of a bough, and conſe. 

uh by » sb. of the 
r contncy wn eee, 


6: Diffcaly 3 tableney. 
* "Ps An iptrigue, or difficult 
a Lite 550: #7 


. 


8. A cluſter; a collection. Dryden, 
To KNOT. ©. @, [ from "TP 

1. To complicate in knots, 

2. To entangle; to perplex, 

3- To unite. Pacon, 


J KNOT. v. . 


N in vege- 
tation. Mertimer, 
2. To knit knots for fringes 


Ainſwerth. 
KNO'TGRASS. J. [knot and groſs] 4 


KNO'TTED. 4. [from Int.] Full of knots, 
KNO'TTINESS. /. [from knetty.] Fulneſs of 

knots ; unevenneſs; intricacy. Peacham. 
KNO'TTY. 4. [from Anet.] 


1, Full of knots. * __ 

2. Hard; rugged, 

3. Intricate; perplexed; difficult; ; — 
raſſed. Bacon. 


To KNOW. v. a. preter. I knew, I bave 
known. [cnapan, Saxon. 
1. To perceive with certainty, whether intui- 


tive or diſcurſive. Lacke. 

2. To be informed ; to be taught, Milton. 

- 3+ To diſtinguiſh, Loc ie. 
4. To recogniſe. Shakeſpeare. * 

To be no ranger to. Shakeſpeares 


» To converſe with another ſex. 
7. To ſee with approbation. Hoſea. 
To KNOW. VU. 1s 
1. To have clear and certain perception; not 
to be doubtful. As. 
2. Not to be ignorant. Bacon. 
3. To be informed. Shakeſpeare. - 
4: To Know for. To have knowledge of. 
g. To Know of. To take cogniſance of. 
KNOWABLE. as from know. ] Cognoſci- 
ble ; poſſible to be diſcovered or underſtood. 
KNOW ER. 1. 2 know.] One who has 
" ſkill or knowled Glanville, 
KNO/WING. a. 
Is Skilful ; well 


— 
— 
$ 
z 
. 
” 
\ 
” 


— Li antes —— — 


* 


kxowN] NL. ad. | [from PIES. Id 


ill; wry 
KNO'WLEDGE.. + Finn bow] 1 


* 1. Certain percep 
« iſ Learning 3 — 2 of the mind. 
4...  Shakeſpeares/ 
We Skill Jo a any "thing. a Shakeſpeare. 
4. Acquaintance with any fact or any +7 5g 
S ISIS" k U ney. 
* Cogniſance; notice. Ben 54 n. 
8. Information; power of knowing. 1 2 
'TeKNO'WLEDGE „ Vs. de, [not i in uſe. ] 
nowledge ; to avow., Baton. 
To KNU'BBLE. v. 4. LUAnipler, Daniſh. In To 
beat. inner. 


Q 
CKLE. ＋ [coule, Sax6ne] _ _... 


RY 
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20 A eee ge 
fingers cloſe. 8 
2. The knee joint of a calf. acon. 


2 


3. The articulation ot joint of a 1 1 
To KNUCKLE. v.. bie the daun. Te To 


ſubmit. 


-KNU'CKLED. 4. [from knuckle. ] od. 
KNUFF. / A leut. An old word, wal 


th Hayward. 
KNUR. 7 /þ | [nfs German, A knot; 
KNURLE. ard ſubſtance, Woodward, 

KONED. for knew. "Spen penſer, 


To KYD. v. 1. Lens, Saton-] To aw, 


'£ 4 
SEN penſer. 
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3 LAB 
. 


8 which. preſerves 

* $ , ways the ſame ſound in Engliſh. | 

At the end of a monoſyllable it is 

away doubled : as, Gall, Bill; except after a 

hthong 3, as, fail, feel. In a' word of more 

2 les it is written ſingle; as, channel, ca- 
1. It is ſometimes put before e, 
Lay after it; as; bible, title. 

LA. inter look ; behold. Shak 
 LA'BDA 3 6; & reſin of the ſofter kind. 
This juice exſudates/ from a low ſpreadin 

ſhrub, of the ciſtus kind, in Crete. Hill. 
To LA'BEFY.. Vs 4. . Latin. 1 To 
weaken ; to impair. 


— 
[Tn law.) A nero of paper f Fc: 


| bela F. ſeal. 
. Lat.] Sliding 3 giving; ] 


ſlippi 
1 Me. 4. Labialu, Latin.) Uttered «by the 


| . a. [labium, wy Formed 


141055 


LABORANT. [laborans, Lat. ] A 1 yy 
LABORATORY. J [laboratoire, French. A 


chemiſt's workroom. Beyle. 
LABO'RIOUS. a. [laberieux, ww rm. labe- - 
. ridſus, Latin. ] 


1. Diligent in work; affiduous. ' - - South. 
2. W labour; nee not eaſy. | 


LABO/RIOUSLY.: ad. [from 2 Wich 
labour; with toil. 

LABOR LOUSNESS: eee, 
1. Toilſomeneſs; ty. Dol ity. 
2 Diligence 1 ty. 5 

LABOUR, Cee, Tens laber Lat. 

1. The act of doing what requires a painful 

exertion of ſtrength ; ror, l wrte 

* 2: Work to be done. oer. 


3. Work dene; performance. 
4+ Yak tows porn. 
- lence, Harvey. 
5. Childbirth ; travail. » Sons b. 

To LA'BOUR. v. 2. [/aboro, Latin.) 

1. To toll; to act with painſul effort, Shak. 

2. To do work; to — pains. Eccluſ. 
3. To move with diff culty. Granville. 

To be diſeaſed with. Ben Fonſen. 

7 To be in diftreſs; to be preſſed. Wake. 
6, 9 be ln ibid w by in e 
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— 22 French. 


LA\CEMAN. J. [late and d,. 1 


of Piety. - 


* 
KA. 


— LA 8: 


| Ts LA'BOUR.-v. a 


1. To work at; 88 Clar. 
2+ To beat; to belabeur. Dryden. 
LABOURER. » [/aboureur, French.) 
1. 8 employed in coarſe and toil- 


2. One who takes pains in any employment. 
6 Gran ville. 
LABOURSORME. a» [from labour. ] — 
with * labour and Sbate 
LAB 3 n 
LAB * ” 888 Latin.] A 
maze; a place inextricable wind- 
1 Denham. - 
LAC. b Lac is of three ſorts. 1. The ſtick 


lac. 2+ The feed te 7 Hill, 


ing; a cord. | 1 . 


— | A ſnare; a gin. Fairfax, 
. A platted ſtring, with which women | 
G . their cl Swi . 


4 Ornaments of fine theead Mark. «us 


28 Bacon. 


5 Texture of thread with gold and Giver. 


6. Sugar. A cant word. Prior, 
Nee LACE. v. as from the Noun. 

1. To faften wi a _ run _ eilet 

holes. Congreve. 


2. To why with gel ie tr ow 


. — 


4+ . L' Eftrange. 
-LA'CED Murten. — 


Shakeſpeare. 


One who 
deals in laces -- —_ 
LA'CERABLE. a. [from- lacerate.} Such Such as 

may bs torn. 


To LA'CERATE. v. as Clare, 146% To 54. 10 


tear ; to rend. | 
LACERA'TION. for [from f | Ln 

1. The act of tearing or rending. a 
2. The breach made by tearing. Avbutbnor. 
LACERATIVE. 'a. [from lacerate.] Tear- 

ing; having the pewer to tear. , Harvey. 
LACHRYMAL. 2. N VF Gerd. 


rating tears. — 4 
LACHRYMARY. « 4. bps, 293 
CHE CY MATION. fe bee 
LACHRYMA . 
The act of weeping, or — 
LA'CHRYMATORY. . 8 e 
A veſſel in which enen o- 
nour of the dead. 
LAcrNIATED. 2. [from latinich” "RY 
Adorned with fringes and botders. 
To LACK. v. . laec ben, to leſſen, Dutch. 
To want; to need; to be without. 
To LACK. „ „ © | 
3.U 1. T6 
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_— LA'CKBRAIN. lack brain. | One that properly belongs go the wives of knights, of 
„ wants wit. 1 [ * 12 pere. degrees above nk the daughters of 
| LA'CKER. ſ. A kind of varniſh, which, Ypread earls, and all of higher 3 King . 
upon a white ſubſtance; exhibits a gold colour. 2. An Wulttious: I; "Woman. 
7 LA'CKER. . 4. {fromthe noun. ] Fo'do i 7 Shak 
_ » over with lacker. Pope. 3 * word of complaſance abe of 3 
LACKEV. /. 3 French ] An attend- Shakeſpeare, 
K. ing ſervant ſervant foot- boy. 25 ' Dryden. pers Raw. ſz [Galium, Latin. ] 
_— LACKEY. « v. a. [from the noun.] To at- A plant. f Miller. 
| tend ſervilely Yo EI "i ES Milton. ebe Luk 5 2 


ers... "LA M 

"= CR yo IRS. 

B 95 1. To be in want. | Ms Boe 2. The . mill-wheel, * 
1 23. To be wanting. Gene. che water falling turns it. 

* L Ack. . from the verb. Want; need; 1 AD. /. [hlepvig, Saxon, ] 

3 "Y failure. Hooker. 


"To LA'CKEY. v. n. To at as a foot. boyz to LA Dr.- COw-. 4 goed meg 89 

4 pay ſervile attenduhce. Suach. EA DV. FLv. Arn a 

> a - LACKLINEN. 4. 1 7 and inen. ] Wanting LADV- DAN. J. lady and day. ] The day an 

_ -fhirts.. - ty) * Shakeſpeare. \ — opt wer. of the bleſſed Virgin 
{LA'CKLUSTRE. a. 14 and letre.] — celebrated; twenty fifth of March. 

Y ing brizhtnes. Sbateſpeare. «LADY-LIKE. nn 2 ; Soft; de- 

IS _LACO'NICK, as Lianen, N Short; licate; elegant. Dryden. 

— bre. Wy . Pope, LADY MANTLE. 4 4 * Miller. 

\ 'LA'CONISM- * {laceniſme, Fr] A conciſe .LADYSHIP. . {from lady] The title of a 

le. aw ladys' e „ 07 ene Ben. Jonſen. 

| r e e l. [from lacenich Brief-  LA'DY's-SLIPPER. J. A flower. Miller. 
8 ; conciſely. en. LADY'S SMOCK. /. A flow r r. 
-LA'GTARY.. 4. ¶ lactis, Lat. or — Lad. a. [lagg, Swediſh, the end) 

e Lagern, 2285 re Ooming bohind he falling ſhort... 


0 N SRC? 7, 3 oy Wes . lu ieee e ee 
LAC TA“T ION. + Laa, Latin. Is at or by. 3. A 
time of giving ſuck g 
140 TAI. 4 a. [from lac, Lat] Conveying we "the lov cuſs 3 the 0 ; the 65 end. 
3 r Tocte. 4 pr? Sbaleſpeare. 


LACTEAL fs The veil that: conveys chyle. 2. He chat N lat, or hangs bs 09s Pope. 
| Arbuthnet. oe LAG. . N... 


- LA'CTEOUS. o [ED Latin. 4 1. To loiter 3 to move dend e. 
- 1+ Milky: Benn. 2. To ſtay behind ; not to come in. » Swift. 
EET 2% Lacteal; conveying chyls. Bentley. LAGGER. ſ. [from lag. ] A loiterer 5 an idlet. 
-ACTE'SCENCE. ifs: [Vatteſcey _y Ten- LAICAL. 4. [laique, French; laicus, Lat. 

dency t milk. le. F 4. Belonging to the ity ar people, 45 

I &CTESCENT. E Taeger, l Fro- diſtinct from the clergy- b 2 — 

mi 


yr uthnot. .LAID.' Preterite participle of lays... "7 Soft. 

140 Tr EROUs. v. Har and e en LAIN. Preterite participle of 5 Bale. 
What conveys or brings milk. UN Ay .LAIR. g. Lai, French, ] The couch of'a boar, 

; LA. [i Hewes. l 1 % RISKS or wild beaſt... | Milton. 
3 e — LAIRD. /. blapond, Saron.] The lord of a 


Watts. - -, manor in Scottiſh dialect. © Cleaveland.. 


2 bey! a firainy in paſtoral languages Sper LAITx. I IN.] 


LADDRR. ſ. { hiaviies' Saxon; r- The: people 3 diſtinguiſhed from the 

1 ec 18 e I's 55 N f N 2 
* _ tw upright pieces. qwift.” Prior. e ſtate o a len : e. 
7 . An thing by which one climbs. Sidney. LAKE, LAL. French; px gh Latin.) T3 
©, golf gradualriſes +: ;Swiſt. |. +. A large diffuſion of inland water, Dryden. 
1I4 858. ADE: {= The month of a. river, from e _ A mall plaſh of vater. 


8 3 de Ggnifies a purging ardiſ- ,. 3. A middle colour, betwirt ultramarine and 


4 55 ae 3 | 1 1 Gibſon, L LAND. Cab, * 5 
4 B. D. . preter, . ve, AMB. Gothi Seng 

I laue lader, Thlaven, Saxon.) 1. The young of n ſheep. Pope. 
1. Tolpad; to freight; to b « Bacon. 2. Typically, the Saviour of the: world. | 


+ a, Tblavan, to draw, Saxone} | To. heave Common Prayer. 
out z to throw; uſed of liquids: taken out or LA'MBKIN. . [from lamb. ] A little lamb. 
put in by the bund. Temple. Spenſer o 

ANI on ble Weight ; burthen, LA'MBATIVE, 2, {from lambo, Latin, to 

e frog Saif. lick. ] Taken by licking. Bron. 
| LADIES. of 2 — Seren. ] LAMBATIVE. 1 A medicine taken by lick- 
alt 1. A ; 


3' 2-veſſel with a e ing with the tongu Wi . : 


Gl in rowing out any liquids, . Prior. LA%1BS-WOOL. 74 [lamb and wool. 
"01. «7 p iron 


. A woman of high rank : the ale of 73 


YAM, 


| ee wich ho pn of roaſted ade ppb 
£ whe 6 the King ond Miller. 
' LA'MBENT 1. [ _ 4 Playing 
about 3 gliding.over: D 
LAMDOIDABL Fi. ur pins et Hav- 
4 1 ere ang or 4. Sharp, 
Z laam, lama, Saxon. 
+ -4+Crij 


_—_ th Hobogs not ſmooth ; alluding to 
fest of a yerſe. Dryden. 
» Im J unſatisfactoty. Bacon. 
WO LAME. v. 4. N the adjective.] e 
, ___cripple. Shak 
LA'MELLATED, Fay [lamella, Lat. } Co: 
. _ .  . vered with films or plates. 20 
LAMELY. ad. from lame. ( F ; 
TT Like' a cpple 3 8 or 


ö 


activity. - Wiſeman. 
2. Im oo 5 


perfectly. * 
LAMENESS. . [hom 1. 


8 The ſtate of a eripple; er inability of 
limbs. a Dryden. 
2. Imperfection; weakneſs. Dryden. 


T0 LAMENT. V. ts [/amentor, Latin. 
ee b to grieve 3 to expreſs ſor- 


. Shakeſ} & 'D 

: ' To Ls LAMENT. v. 1. To ag to wag 
p ds bemoan ;; to ſorrow for. 
; '  LAMENT:-. . [lamentum, Latin.) 

1. Sorrow eg mentation, 
4 N 5 2. Expreſſion of forvow. Sed ene. 
4 LA'MEN TABLE. 4. 4g Latin. ] 
| 1. To be lamented ; cauſing ſorrow. Shakeſp. 
4 2. Mournful ; ſorrowful ; expreſſing ſorrow. 
5 «ts Miſerable, in a ludicrous or low ſenſe 1 
0 tiful. Still ing fleet. ; 


LA'MENTABLY. ad. [from lamentable. } 

1. With expreſſions or tokens of ſorrow. Sid. 
Shakejpeares 
deſpicably ; meanly. 


2. $0 as to cauſe ſorrow. ' 
55 re 


6 ſon. of ſorrow ; audible grief. Shake 455 
mourns or laments. — 
LA'MENTINE. ſ. A fiſh called a ſea-cow'or 


Head reſembling that of a cow, and two ſhort 

feet, with which it creeps on the ſhallows and 
rocks to get food; but has no fins. Bailey. 

LAMINA: , [Latin.] Thin wow y, one coat 
laid over another. ' 

LAMINATED. 4. [from 2 Plated 
uſed of ſuch bodies whoſe. contexture di 

uch a diſpoſition as that of plates lying 

one another. Sb. 


To LANM: « 7 FE; 


| E v 
N LAMP, 1. [ mpe, 
1. A light madewith oil 20d 2 Py rice 
| 3: Any kind of light, is. bee ee, 


ANNA: 4 [/ampas, Freaeh.] A yay af 


French; 


21 


f 


+53" Dryden. 


1 Ti LANCH. Ve Ns 


LAMENTA'TION, /. AT Lat.] Ex- 


manatee, which is near twenty feet long, the 


OR Ws _ Bacon. © 


I. AN 


flesh, e e was in the.wof 25 
Farrier's DU. 


of a horſe's mouth. 
K . [amp and black.] It is 
made by holding. a torch under the bottom of 
à baſon, and as it is furred ſtrike it with a 
feather into ſome ſhell, * | Peachams 


LA'MPING. a. Is. Shining 3 "oo 


ling, 

' LAMPO'ON- fe A perſonal ſatire ; inp — 

ſure written not to inform but to vex. Dryden. 

To LAMPO'ON.. v. a. [from the er To 

abuſe with perſonal ſatire. 

.LAMPC'ONER. / — Ateribbler 
of perſonal ſatire. Tatler. 
LA'MPREY. / 

much like the 

LAMPpRON. . A kind of t Gh. 
LANC E. ſ. [dance, French; 
A long ſpear. 

To LANCE. Us 2. [from the noun. 1 
1. To pierce; to cut. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To open c irurgically z to cut in order to 
cure. - © Dryden. 


LA'NCELY. 4. [from lance.] Sujtable ta 


lance, 
LANCEPE'SADE.. hk [Jance — 1 
The officer under the corporal. Clea vela 
LANCET. Se Llancerte, French. ] A ſmall 
pointed chirurgical inſtrument... , 5 * 
lancer, French. 
word is too often written, launch. ] To — 
to caſt as a lance. Pope. 
LANCINA'TION. /. [from /ancins, 
Tearing; laceration. *' 
To LANCINATE. Vs As [lancino, Lan To 
tear; to rend. a 
LAND. J. land, Gothick.] 

1. A country ʒ a region, diſtin from other 
countries. " "Spenſer. 
2. Earth, diſtin from water. Sidney. Abbot. 
3. Ground'; ; ſurface of the place. Lathe. 
4. An eftate real and immoveable. Knoles. 
5. Nation; le. 
6. Urine. 288 Shak peare. 

Te LAND. „. 4. [from the hong? To ſet on 
ſhore. A He Dlyden. 
To LAND. 9. No To come on ſhore. Jacen. 


LAND-FORCES. /. [land and forces. ] War- 


like powers not naval ;. ſoldiers that ferve on 
land, Sbaleſpeare. 
LA'NDED.. 3. [from land.] Having a fortune 
. in land. Shakeſpeare. 
LANDTALL. T. [lard and fall.] At 
> * tranſlation n in land by che death 
a rich man 
LANDFLOOD. 5. 
tion by rain- 
vr. /. [land and grave, a count, 
-+>4 German title of dominion. 
LANDHO 
whoſe fortune is in land. 
LA'NDJOBRBER; * Tee Fu 
buys and ſells other men. Swift. 


LANDING. 1 75 [from land.] The 
LA'NDING-PLACE. of 22 8885 
Wr AI Tdh. e ; 


30 


lancea, Latin.] ; 


R. f. re One 


” 

- 

} | 2 
1 


ryden. : 


— 


— 


"LAN 


Fa A womun who has tenants holing from ; 


her. 
2. The miſtreſs of an inn. | K Savift: 
LA'NDLESS, a. [from land.] po 9 — 
perty 3 without fortune. 
' LANDLOCKED. a. [lard 4 lock Shut 
in, 'or in with Addiſen. 
LA'NDLOPER. /. [land and » Dutch. ] 
A landman ; a term of uſed by ſea- 
men of theſe who paſs their lives om ſhore. 
| LANDLORD../. [land and ld. 
1. gue wap. wrap, 22 
2. The maſter of an inn. 
r . Land and mark. — 
ng ſet up Womens boundaries. 


Lay 


Th —_—_—_ KAY wy wr 2 2 | 
2. goſtneſa of mien i, 


LANGUOR. Lat, and- 
— ot. Ae 
from want —— of ſpirits. Quincy. — 


LA'NGUOROUS: as Langner, * 


Tedious; melancholy. 
To LANIATE. V. ts [/anio, Latin.) 
in pieces; to rend; to lacerate. 
LA'NIFICE. . [lonifclumy Latin.] Woolle 
manufacture. | Bacon. 


* 4. Le, Lat] Bearing 


LANK. as [ lankey Dutch. 
INDE ; not filled up; not Rifſened out. | 


+ Js region a — ö wn aint; "= iltons 
: OO" Milton. Aab. LANKNESS. 5 [from Lent] Want of plump. 
2. A picture, repreſenting an extent of ſpace, - neſs. 


with the various objects in it. 2 * Pope. 
upon lands and houſes. Locke. 
LAND-WAITER. /. [land and waiter. ] An 
officer of the cuſtems, who is to watch what 
s are landed. 


Swi 
LANDWARD. ad. [from land.] Toward 74. 
land. | Sandyse 


1. A hamow way between PR Milt. Orw. 
2+ A narrow ſtreet; an alley. — 
3. A paſſage between men ſtanding on each 
fide; Bacen. 
LA'NERET. 1 A bittle hawk. 5 
' LANGUAGE. /. Legere, French. ] 
1. Human ſpeech H. 
2. The tongue of one nation as difin from 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Stile; manner of expreſſion. Roſcommon. 
LANGUAGED. as 22 the noun. ] Hav- 
ing various lan Pepe. 
LA'NGUAGE- MASTER. / ſ. [language and 
— One whoſe profeſſion is to teach lan- 
SpeFtator. 
LA'NGUET. fe [languette, Fr.] Any thing cut 
in the form of a tongue. | 
LA'NGUID, a. 7 Latin. 


1. Faint; weak Bentley. 
2. Dull; heartleſs. f Addiſen. 
LA'NGUIDLY.. ad.. [from Janguid.] Weak. 


LANGUIDNESS, J. {from lei] Well. 
- neſs ; feebleneſs. — 
To LANGUISH. v. u. Les, French; 
e langueo, Latin 
1. To grow feeble 3 to pine away; to loſe 
- Krength, 


2. To be no longer vigorous i in motion. 22 


3, To fink or pine under ſorrow. . Shakeſp. | 
4. To look with ſoftneſs or tenderneſs. Pryd. 


_ LANGUISH. + [from the verb. Soft - »"Sohcretion. 
1 1 5 N LAPIDESORNT-' {apideſeens, Lat.] Grow- 


LANGUISHINGUY. ad. [frm lege.; 
"Is Wei feebiy; 5 1 ngeling 


Pope. 
i Dully z tediouſiy. wid. B+. rag 
LANGUISHMENT. leu. e. rg. 


 LAPIDESCENCE. / [lopidc, l 225 


LANNER. 7 Lanier, French) lannarins, Lat. } 
ies of hawk. 
LANSQUENET. 7. i 
= A common a ſoktier. | 
2. A game at cards. 

LANTERN. ſ. [lanterne, French. - 

1. A tranſparent caſe for a candle. Loe le. 

. by A lighthouſe 3 a light hung out to =: 

PS. tone 

LA'NTERN jaws, A thin viſage. Addiſon. 

LANU'GINQUS. a. Seu 1 ] 
xz covered with 

LAP. ſ. [læppe, Saxon. ] 

1. The looſe part of a garment, which may 
be doubled at pleaſure. Swift, 
2+ The part of the clothes that is ſpread hori« 
- zontally over the knees. Shakeſpeare, 

To LAP. V, 4. from the noun.] 

1. To wrap or twiſt round any thing. Newt. 


2. To involve in any thing. Swifts 
To LAP. Ve 1. To be ſpread or twiſted over 
- any thing. "Grew. 


To Lap. v. u. flappian, Saron. J To feed by 
quick reciprocations of the tongue. 222 
To LAP. Us As To lick: up · 


' LA'PDOG. ,. [lap and dog-] A little og 


- fondled by ladies in the lap. - Dryden. 
LAPFUL, f; E. ip and full] As much as can 
be contained in the lap. Locle. 


LA'PICIDE. J. [lapicida, Latine] 4 fione- 


cutter. Di.. 


LAPDARVY. lapidare, Fr.] One who 
deals in ſtones — oh | Aide ard. 


Te-LA'PIDATE. v. e. \[lapide, Latin.] To 


ſtone; ro kill by ſtoning. 
LAPIDA'TION. h liier, Latin; lapida- 
tion, French. ] A ftoning. 


LAPIDEOUS., a. liel, Latin.] Stony ; 


ol the nature of ſtene 
roWwne 


ing or turnin ta ſtone. 


LAPIDIFICATION, lapidification, Fr. 
The act of 2 . 1 Fr] 


LAPIDIFICK, 4. Tach.) Fong 
Wo LAPIDIST. 


t. AR 
| 2 4 ee Laine] A 2 


LAPIS ken, * a copper ore, very 


and hard, acts he hier 
it is worked into toye. The beautiful ultra- 


| rai colour is only gags N nes 
1. . 4 — 2 Swift. 

14 br — W laps or licks. 
diminutive of laps] The part 

that — looſe. Swift. 
ior 7. . 

1. Flow; glide. 1 Hale; 
2+ Petty errour; ſmall miſtake, Rogers. 


3. Tranfition of right from one to another, 
To LAPSE, v. n. [from the noun, ] 
1. To glide flowly ; to fall by degrees. Shatef. 
2. To lip by inadvertency or Addif. 
3- To loſe the proper time, Ayliſte. 
4. To fall by the negligence of one 4 
or another; as, the /iving lapſes to the . 
De. 
5. To fall from perfection, duch, or falk 


Stilling fleet. 
LA'PWING. /. [lap and wing.] A, clamor- 
ous bird with long 


long wings. Dryden. 
LAPWORK-» J. b and work.] Work in 
which one part is interchangeably wrapped over 
the other. Grew. 
LA'RBOARD. /. "The left-hand fide of a ſhip, 
when you ſtand with your face to the head. 
Harris. Milton. 
2 — French; — 
Lat.] P Spectator. 
LARCH. £4 Larix, Latio.] A tree. 
LARD. ſ. [/ardum, Latin. 
1. The greaſe. of ſwine. 
2. Bacon; the wn 55 ſwine. 
To LARD. v. 4. ane 


1. To ſtuff hr 
Shakeſpeare. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


2. To fatten. 
3. To er with ſomething elſe by way of im- 
provemen Shakeſpeare. 
LARDER. fe Llardier, old French.] The 
room where meat is kept or ſalted. Aſcbam. 
LA'RDERER. /. [from /arder.] One who has 
the charge of the larder. 
LA'RDON. 7 A bit of bacou. 
LARGE. 2 lar e F ] 


Is Big; Temple. 
2. Wide; 3 live. Carew. 
- + Liberal ; abundant; pl Thomſon. 


4+ Copious ; diffuſe, Clarendon. 
5. At Lazxas. Without reſtraint, Bacon. 


6. At Lazxcs, Diffuſively. Watts. 
LA'RGELY. 24. [from large] | ! 

1. Widely ;. extenſively. | 

2. Copiouſly ; ; diffuſedly. Watts. 

3. Liberally; bounteouſly« * Swi 
LARGENES * from ler- e 

ESS. 
1. Bignefs ; LA, Spratt, 
2. Greatneſs ; elevation. lier. 
Hooker, 


2 * 


King. . 


L. AS 


4+ = OY 

22 J. [targets — A 
a 

LARGI ION, [largitio, Lat.] The 


11 Sauen. J A finall fag 
5 fs [ on. 
bird. [1ente, 285 


* 
"tot 


LABKERS {from arb.] 2 of . 


LA'RKSPUR, / A plant. Miler 
LA'RVATED. 1 [larvarus, Lat.] Maſked. 
LA'RUM. . [ from a/arym, or alarm.] Alarm 3 
_ noiſe denoting danger; an inftrymentcor 
to males u noiſe at a ceitain bor. - H. 
LARY'NGOTOMY, J. Haut and 4 
laryngotoniie, French. An operation where the 
rt -part of the larynx. is divided to affift res 


3 during large tumours upon 2 Ws 


z as in a quinſey. 


LARYNE. 1. 4th. e-]. The upper pre of 
trachea, whic 


tongue, before the 


arynx. 3 
LASCTVINT. 4» laſciviens, Lat.] S 
ſome; wantoning. 
LASCYVIOUS. 4. [laſcivus, Li 
Is Lewd ; luſtful. 


2. Wanton; ſoft; luxurious. [ours oc 


LASCI'VIOUSNESS. J. [from ee. 
ryd 4 


Wantonneſs ; vor 
LASCIVIOUSLY. [from r 
Lewdly; wantonly; Tak 
LASH. /. 22 en, Dutch. ] 


1. A n de pln 1d tough 


2+ The thong or point of the whip. Sha 
. dts qx ſtring of he ap. ee 
Taſer. 


- 6 A firoke of ſatire; a ſarcaſm. L'Eftranges 
Tc LAS H. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſtrike with any thing pliant; to ſcourge. 

| Garthe 

2. To move with a ſudden ſpring or er | 


| 3. To beat; to frike with a arp fund Fe 
4. To ſcourge with ſatire, * 


5. To ce any ting down tothe ſide or A 
of a ſhip, 
To LASH. v. n. To ply, the whip. Gaye 
W rl . [from /aſh.] One that whips or 


LASS. he A girl; a mad; a young woman. 
P billips. 
LA'SSITUDE, . [/afftuds, Latin.] Wearis 
"neſs ; fatigue. 
LA'SSLORN. as 14 and torn.) Forſaken by 
his miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare» 


LAST. a. [lare Saxon. 
5. Latch; ra — ry TOO 


| 2. Hindmoſt; e 


3. Beyond which. there is no more.  Corpley, * 
FF oo as, laft week. 
Ht LAST. In concluſion z at the $i 


=_ The LavT ; the end, | Popes 
oth ” LAST. 


, 


of the * 


1 I 
, a 
11 
| 
' | 
I 
* | 
9 


- 


Be 


a T 


8 LAST ad. Y 
1. The laſt dime; . Gike as 
preſent. 3 1 1A 
2. In conclu ion Dryden. 
* LAST. v. #, [lepran, Saxon.] To en- 
dure ; to continue. 4 N 
LAST. J. [ler, Saxon, ] : 
1. The een 
« Addiſon. 


moved by a 


” 


"6 


LA'STERY. £ A red colour. 


LASTLY. ad. [from laft.} 


2. [Laſ, German.] A load; a certain weight 
or meaſure. 
| Os 4 0 
J Lage, French; 9 4 og 
1 * 
"To Cu m paid for freightage. | 
2. The ballaſt of a ſhip. 
LASTING. » ds from la 
Is Comte + lone 2 15 
2. Of long continuance ; perpetual. Boyle. 
9 Y. ad. [from lofting.] Perpe- 


| LA'STINGNESS. J. [from lafting.] Durable- 
neſs 3 continuance. Sidney Newton« 


1. In the BR place. 

2+ In the concluſion ; at laſt, 
- LATCH. /. [!etſe, Dutch. ] A catch of a door 
or a han 
To LATCH. ve @. [from the noun.) - 

1. To faſten with a latch. ' Licks: 

2. To faſten; to cloſe. Shakeſpeare. 
LATCHES. 7 Latebes or laſkets, in a ſhip, 

are ſmall lines like loops, faſtened by ſewing 
- Into the bonnets and drablers, in order to lace 

the bonnets to the courſes. Harris. 
LA'TCHET. + [/acet, Fr.] The ftring that 
- faſtens the ſhoe. Mark. 


Bacon, 


3% LATE. 4. [ler, Saxon. ] 


1. 1 to early z flow 3 tardy; long de- 
| Milton. 
- Laſt in any place, office, or character. 

Addiſon. 

3. The deceaſed ; as, the voor l of the lade 
M. « P pe. vt | 

4. Far in the day or night. 
LATE. ad. 


1. After long delays ; after a long time. Phi. 


2. In a later ſeaſon, Bacon. 
3+ Lately ; not long ago. Spenſer, 
4+ Far in the day or night. Dryden. 


' LATED. 4. from late.] Belated ; ſurpriſed 


by the night. 8 peare. 

LATELY. ad. from late.) Not long ago. Act; 

LA'TENESS. , + [from /ate.) Time far ad- 
vanced. 


Swift, 
LA'TENT,. as Taten, Lat.] Hidden; con- 
cealed; ſecret. Woodward. 


LA'TERAL.. as [lateral, French. ] 
1. Growing out on the ſide; belonging to the 
Arbuthnot, 
2. Placed, or acting in a direction perpendi- 
8 to a horizontal line. . 
LATERA'LITY. /. [from /ateral.] The qua- 
. lity of having diftin& fides. 
 EATERALLY, ad. [from lateral.) By. the 
COT ſide wi ſe. H a 
; 3 


nc When 


Smart. 1 


r 
en ad. [late and peafis, Saron.] | 


Somewhat late. 
LATH. /; larta, Sax. A ſmall lon 
to ſupport the tiles of hou 
To LATH. v. a. latter, Freneh ; from Yo 

noun. ] To fit up with laths. 
LAT H. /. {lz$, Sax. ] A part of a county. Bac. 
LATHE. /. The tool of a turner, by which he 


turns about his . ſo as t ſhape i it * the 


ong ec of of 


chiſel. 
To LATHER. Ve ts lier, Saxon. . 
form a foam. . Baynard. 


To LA'THER. v. a. To cover with foam pe 


Water and ſoap. + 

LATHER. /. [frem the verb.] A foam or 
froth . commonly by beating ſoap with 
water. 


LATIN. 2. [Latinus.] Written or ks in 


the language of the old Romans. Aſchanm 
LA'TINISM. he [oriniſone French; latmiſmss, 
low Latin.] A Latin idiom; a mode of ſpeech” 
- peculiar to the Latin. Aadiſon. 
LA TINIST. g. One ſkilled in Latin. 
LATINITY. /. The Latin tongue. 
To LA'TINIZE. v. . | latiniſer, French. ] To 


uſe words or Pom borrowed from the Latin, , 


Dryden. 
To LA'TINIZE: v. . To give names a Latin 
termination; to make them Latin. Watts. 
LA'TISH. a. [from late. ] Somewhat late. 
LATIRO'STROUS. 2. [/atus and _—_ um, 
Latin. ] Broad beaked. 
LA”TITANCY. /. [from /atitans, Lat.] De- 
liteſcence ; the tate of lying hid. Brozon, 
LA'TITANT. a. latitans, Lat.] Deliteſcent ; 
concealed ; lying hid. Boyle. 
LATITA'TION. f. f tom larito, Late} The 
ſtate of lying concealed. 
LATITUDE. /. Latitude, French. 
1. Breadth; width; in bodies of unequal di- 
menſions the ſhorter axis. Motten. 
2. Room; 3 ſpace z extent. Locke, 
3+ The extent of the earth or heavens, rec- 
koned from the equator. 
4+ A particular degree, reckoned from the 
equator. Aadiſon. 
5. Unreſtrained acceptation. King Charles. 
6. Freedom from ſettled rules; laxity. Taylor. 
7. Extent; diffuſion, , Brown. 
LATITUDINA RIAN. fs [ latitudinarius, low 
Latin. ] Not reſtrained ; nor confined. Collier. 


LATITUDINA'RIAN. ſ. One ,who — 


from rigid orthodox y. 
LA TRANT. a. ¶latrant, Latin.] Barking. 
Tickell. 
LATRTA. Latin dargsia. The higheſt 
kind of a . d a J Stilling fect, 
LA'TTEN. f. Las, Fr.] Braſs; a mixture 
of copper and calaminaris ſtune. Peacham. 
LA”'TTER, as 
1. Happening after ſomething dle. 


Milton. - 2. Modern; lately done or paſt. Lack 
3. Mentioned laſt of two. Watts. 

Brown, LA'TTERLY, ad. from latter. ] Of late. 
LA'TTICE. /, . [/attis, French. J A reticulated 
oder. | window ; 2 window made with Ricks or 


Mortimer. 


| the 
72 
ar l 4. 
aylor 5 
o · 
s, low 
ollier» 
leparts 


leing · 

T ickell. 
higheſt 
ne fi ec fo 
nixture 


chan. 


” « oy! . N ; 1 4 "i 
7 . C 9 
A x 4 o Ow" 7 
, "4 5 
4 


ering each Sher: at ſmall diſtances, 

© wu Cleaweland. 

1. LA'TTICE.- Ve 4. [from the — * 
9 to mark with croſs parts 


- lattice 
LAVA'TION. I [lavatcy Latin, ] The a& 
of waſhi 


ng» Hakewill. 
1 7. [from lavo, Latin.] A 


waſhed. Harvey. 
LAUD., he Laus, La tin. | 
1. Praiſe; honour ; ; celebration. Pope. 
2. That part of divine worſhip which conſiſts 


in praiſe. Bacon, 
75 LAUD. v. 4. Lando, Latin.] To praiſe; 
to celebrate. Bentley. 


LAUDABLE. 4. [laudabilis, Latin, ] 
- I« Praiſe-worthy ; commendable. Locke. 
2, Healthy ; ſalubrious. Arbutbnot. 
LA' UDABLENESS. J. [from Jaudable.] Praiſe- 
. worthineſs. 
LA'UDABLY. ad. [from laudable.] In a 
manner deſerving praiſe, * Dryden. 
LAVDANUM. J. [from lande, Latin.} A 
ſoporifick tincture. 
To LAVE. V., d. [laws Latin.] 
1. To waſh; to bathe. | 
2. [ Lever, French.) To throw up; to lade; 


to draw out. Ben Jenſon. Dryden. 
To LAVE. . 1. To waſh himſelf; 3 to bathe. 
P Co 

To LAVEER.. wv. u. To change the drecklon 
often in a courſe. Dryden. 
LA'V EAR . One of the verticillate plants. 
5 Miller. 


LAVER, fo erer, 8 _ fron], 4 
waſhing ve Milton. 


To LAUGH. Wo. . Puahen, Saxon; lachen, 
1. To make. that; wiſe which ſudden merri- 


* N excites. Bacon. 


5 g 2 8 M. o n gay, fayourable, 


„or fertile. Sbateſpegre. 

- _ To Laucn at. To treat with contempt ; 
to \ rigicule. / © Fs as Satte 
To LAUGH, Us 4. To deride; to ſcorn. hak. 


LAUORH. /. [from the verb.] The convul- 
ion cauſe ed by merriment ; an inarticulate ex- 


-prefon,of-ſudden,merriment. . . Pope. 
LA'UGH ABLE. a. {from laugb.] Such as 
excite laughter. 


may properly « | 
LA'UGHER. 1 5 (St laugb. ] A . — 


of merriment. , 


LA'UGHINGLY. ad. [from, tir. In 
a merry way; merrily, 


LA'UGHINGSTOCK. , [laughand fc. 14 


butt; an object of ridicule. "Spenſer. 
La: UGHTER. /. [from laugb. ] - Convullive 
merriment; an inarticulate expreſſion of ſud- 


Len merrimeht. Sbaleſpeare. 
LAV 18H. as' 7 : 
Is Prodigal ; waſteful ; indiſcrety liberal, 
. 


5 Scattered i in walls; profuſe. 4 
3. Wild; unreſtrained. 0 ves 
To LA'VISH, v. 4. [from the adjeQire- ] 


waſh ; ſomething in which parts diſeaſed are 


Dryden. 


LAW 


ſcatter with profuſion. e. 
ee [ from [aviſh.] A prodigal ʒ 


14 Ula F. ad. * rr . 
prodigally. 


LA'VISHMENT. 22 323. 
LA'VISHNESS. 22 ; ret Spenſer 
To LAUNCH. . . 

1. To force into the ſea, PRE. Locke. 
=_ To rove at Jarge ; bega. Davies. 


Jo LAUNCH. v. - . | 
1. To puſh to ſea, 75100 P . 
2. To dart from the hand. £11 | 

LAUND. /. Lande, French.]. A 7 — ex- 
tended between woods. 


LAUT NDRESS. / [lavandiere, . 4 


woman whoſe employment is to waſh clothes. 


LA'UNDRY. J. [as if lavanderie.] . 
1. The room in which clothes are waſhed. + 


Swift. 
2. The a& or ſtate of waſhing. — 
LAVOLTA. ſ. | lavolte, French. An old 
dance, i in which was much turning and much 
capering. Shakeſpeare. 
LA'UREATE, 2.  [laureatus, Lat.] Decked 
or inveſted. with a laurel. Dunciad. 
LAUREA“TION. /. [from laureate. ] It de- 
notes in the So univerſities, ac or 
ſtate of having degrees conferred, 


LAUREL. y. [laurus, Lat.] A tree, called 
alſo the cherry- bay. 5 1 ; 


LA'URELED. a from — 1 Crowned e 5 
decorated ith] laurel, 

LAW. J. [laga, Saxon. N 

1. A rule of action. | Dryden. 


2. A decres edict, ſtatute, ads pub- 
D 


| ably eſtabliſhed, + ,, . ajes. 
2 udicial proceſs. * 2 Shakeſ; Lo 


aformity to law, any thing lee 
Shakeſpeare. 
\ Gi An eſtabliſhed. and conſtant mode or — 
ceſs. 184 4 — 
LAWTVL. a. {ax and full.] Ag e to 
law ; conforma S 
LAWFULLY. ad. [from lawful.) Legally; 
agreeably to law. Sayrb. 
LA' WFULNESS. , J., {from el. 1 Legality; 
* WSI. 7 [ law Leger 
x R. and ver. ator; 
one that makes laws. : 1 


LAWOIVING. 4. [law nal ging] . 6 


lative. 


9 a. [from Lu. 
255 by any law ; not geh to 
W. 


. 0 
2. Contrary to law zj Ille gf 4 — 
LA'WLESLY. ad. Tom lde Ins a man- 
ner contrary to law. 
LA'WMAKER. /. [law and Wm 5 
_  Jator ; one who . laws 3 z 4 ede 


. fo [!and, Daniſh. ] pr 
- 1+: An open ſpace between Woods. P 
2+ [Linon, Exench.] Fine linen, . 

or dei 'uſed in the ſleeves of biſhops, Prior. 
LA'WSUIT. 


"LAY 


LAWSUIT. law und ſuit. A 

ranting FOO rr Co Bi pa 

| YER. . [from lows] v. Profeſſor of law 
Whitgifre. 


re, Latin. * 
ole ; not 5 not cloſely joined. 
1 Wudward. 


2. Vague; not rigidly sd. Baer. 
. Z. Looſe in body, © to go frequently to 


4 32. 
4. Slack; not tenſe. 

EAX. /. A looſeneſs ; a diarrhcen. 
be 2 laxatiq , Latin. ] 
loo dre or ar Wi | 

th The Rate of being looſened or Nackened.. 
JASATIVE: 4. Lare French.] Having 
the power to caſe coſtiveneſs.  Arbuthnot. 


* 


LAX RTIVE. þ A e ſlisbtiy purge = 


„ 
LAATIVENESS, - * 
of caſing 


Ny Gen 


Contrariety to rigo aregifiond.« | 
8 Looſeneſs ; not coſtiveneſs. 


4. Shekneſs; contrary to tenſion, 


| I not cloſeneſs, * 


„ Laxity; 8 
Not preciſion n 


LY 
* 


307 To Lay away. * one 
. Fong 


15 45. To Lav open. To ſhew ; to Spe. 
= 46. To Lat over. 'To incruſt; to cover. 


noun, to exert. 


oy Poms I 
* 


iveneſs. | 
en ite by ly# Sans EKxoller. 
+ Ve Os le an, t 4 5 8 
1. ＋. place gr: | 1 Ecchar. 
* o beat down corn ot graſs. Barn. 
2 To en c 
To fix deep; to lay / ' , Baton. + 
= 2 To put; to place. © Shakeſpeare. 
To bury; 1 are AG & 45s. 
a 1 To Ration or place . Proverbs. 
J. To ſpread on 4 | ats. 
* To paint; to enamel. _ Me. 
125 To put into amy Rate of acon. 
To calm; to Ore to qi vet 3 to o ay 
T © 07 * 
To wit A ſpirit to walls, L*1 
© To pri on the Bike. 999 He) bl 


e Mortimer, 


14. T propagate r 2 
Lacs, pagaty plan 


181 To we "repolts' things 


17, To exclu 3 Bacon. 
+ To ap pply 1 pe 2 Exckiel. 
fo ap 7 nearly. An L' Eftrange. 


aiah, 
onnes 


"2d. To addy wb are 
f 21. To put in any ffate. 
22. To ſcheme ;* to contrive. 
237 2 ment. 


27 To] pute; 725 Temple 
1 5 bf to S Myeberiy. 
426. To — me] ta offer. 


 Atterbury, 
* To throw by — | Dryden. 
2 Ts Fas in compariſon. Raleigh. 


To ra; to put away. 
I pant. Ja. 


a+ 


- 


LI 


2. To conttive. | | 
f 3+ To Lax about. To firike on all fides. _ 


oy 4. To Lay at. 
dd ſtrike. Job, 


T $4+ — Lar together 


LAY 


| 99. Ts Lav ofthe e put . 


Hebrews. - Sek 


bew todiplage® e 
33. To Lay by. T0 reſerve — ro 


time. 1 Cor, 
5 36: To Lav by. T6 pit fem ene to dir. 


Bacon, 


35+ To Lav down, To depoſit a3 8 ledge, - 
equivalent, or ſatisfaction I. 


36. To Lav deten. To quit; to refign.. | 


| 37+ To Lav down. To commit to repoſe. 
Dryden, 
33. To Lay down. To advance as a propoſi- 
tion. 8 
39. To Lay for. To attempt by ambuſh, or 
n infidious ices. * 4 Knolles. 
40. To La v forth. To diffuſe ; to expatiate. 
L' Eftrange. 
41. To Lay fortb. To place when dead in 
a decent poſture. 5 Shakeſpeare, 
44. To Lay bold of. To ſeize ; to catch. 
Locke. 
* 43. 'To Lavi in. o ſtore; to treaſure. 
Hudibras. 
44+ To LAY on. To apply with violence. 
Loc le. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Hab, 

7. To Lay opt. To expend. Milton. Boyle. 
8. 7 Lay oft,” To diſplay; to diſcover. 
Atterbury. 


1 To LAX cf. to diſpoſe ; to plan. 


Notes on Od oY. 


3 50. To LAV ont. With! the reciprocal ro- 


Smalridg e. 


515 — LAY to. To charge upon. 8 
Fun To LAY tos To N wich ver 
: l * 


83. To LAY to. To haraſs z z to attack. 


55. © o Lay under Tofutjett to. Addiſon. 
56. To Lay To confine, Temple. 
„ To LAY To ſtore 3 to treaſure, 
65. 75 L To importune — 

0 Lay 0 im 6 et. 
75 LAV. . Lok 
1. To bring eggs. Mortimer. 


ſ Daniel. 


8 zer. South. 
To rike; to 2 to endeavour 


5. To LAY in foe To make overtures of 
oblique i inv Dryden. 


6. To LAY on. To ftrlke; to beat. Dryden. 


To act with 'vehemence. 
Shakeſpeare. 


7. To LAY ones 


8. To Lav its To take meafures; ö 


To colts to — 4 
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do ſe * Nodward. 
LAY. J. ek the wed] 
1. Arrow; a ftratum. Bacon. 
2. A wager. Craunt. 


| LAY. 7. Llej, leax, Saxon. ] Grafly ground; 
meadow 


ow 3 und unplowed ; lea. Dryden. 
LAY. ſ. 80525 French; ley, leo8, Sax.] A 
ſong. if. Milton. Waller. Dryd. Dinnis. 
LAY. 4. 72 Latin; N48. ] ot clerical ; 
regarding or belonging to the people as diſtinct 
from the clergy. Dryden. 
LAYER. ſ. [from lay. ] 
1. A ſtratum, or row; a bed; one body ſpread 


cover another. Evelyn. 
2. A ſprig of a plant. Miller. 
3. A hen that lays eggs. | Mortimer. 


LA'YMAN. . Tlay and man, ] | 
1. One of the people diſtin from the clergy. 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. An image. Dryden. 
LA'YSTALL. ſ. An heap of dung. Spenſer. 
LA'ZAR. ſ. from Lazarus in the goſpel. ] 
One deformed and nauſeous with filthy and 
peſtilential diſeaſes, * Dry den. 
LAZ AR O. ſ. [/axaretto, f 
LAZARE'TTO. from /azar.] A houſe 
for the reception of the diſeaſed ; an hoſpital. 


. Mi Iton. 

LAZ ARWORT. ſ. A plant. 
LA'ZILY. ad. [from lazy.] Idly; fluggiſhly; 
heavily. Locle. 
LAZ IN ESS. /. [from laxy.] Idleneſs; ſlug- 
giſhneſs. Dryden. 
LA'ZING. 4. [from lazy.] Sluggiſh; idle. 


out h. 
LA'ZULI. ſ. A blue ſtone. 
LA'ZY. a. tn Daniſh. ] 
1. Idle; uggith ; 3 — to work. 
Roſcommon. 
2. Slow; tedious: ; 
LD. is a contraction of lord. 
LEA. ſ. [ley, Saxon, a fallow.] Ground 
incloſed, not open. Milton. 
LEAD. /. Ilæd, Saxon. 
1. Lead is the heavieſt metal except gold; the 
ſofteſt of all the metals, and very ductile: it 
is very little ſubject to ruſt, and the leaſt ſo- 
norous of all the metals except gold. Lead is 
found in various countries, but abounds in 
England, in ſeveral kinds of ſoils and 9 
fo 
2. [In the plural.) Flat roof to * 
covered with lead. Sbaleſpeare. Bacon. 


Te LEAD. v. 4. [from the noun.] To fit 


with lead in any manner. Bacon. 
To LEAD. Vs d. preter. T led. Iiæ dan, Sax. ] 
1. To guide by the hand. Luke, 
2. To conduct to any place. 1 Sam. 


3. To conduct as head or commander. 
Spenſer. South, 
4+ To introduce by going firſt. Nad. Fairf. 
5+ To guide; to how the method of attain- 
Ing. W, Arts. 
6. To draw; to entice; to allure. Clarend. 
Jo oi induce ; tõ prevail on by kk * 
Wi 


8. 1 e 
er rye 


* 


Att 
To LEAD. Vs n. 
1. To go firſt. Geneſee, 
2. To conduct as a commander. Temple. 
3. To ſhew the way by going firſt, Wetron. 
LEAD. ſ. [from the verb.] Guidance; firſt 
place. 
LEA DEN. 2. [leaden, Saxon.] 
1. Made of lead. Wilkins. 
2. Heavy ; unwilling ; motionleſs. Shakeſp. 
3. Heavy; dull. Shakeſpeare. 
LE'ADER. 2 from lead.) 
1. One that leads, or conducts. 
2. Captain; commander, Hayward. 
3. One who goes firſt, Shakeſpeare. 
4. One at the head of any party or faction. 


Swift. 


LE“ ADING. part. a. Principal. Locke. 


LEADING-STRINGS. ſ. [Lead and ſtring.] 
Strings by which . when they learn to 
walk, are held from falling. Dryden. 

AYES: 7＋ 24 and man.] One who 

egins or leads a Ben Jorſon« 

LEADWORT: he Lead and wort.] A plant. 

Miller. 


LEAF. ſ. leaves, plural. [le, Saxon. ] 


1. The green deciduous parts of plants and 


flowers. Boyle. 
2. A part of a book containing two pages. 
Spenſer. 


3. One fide of a. double door. 1 Kings. 
4. Any thing foliated, or 1 3 
4 
To LEAF. v. 2. from the 8 To —. 
leaves; to bear leaves. Brocme. 
LE'AFLESS. as [ from leaf.] Naked. of 
leaves. ' Government of the Tongue. 
LEAFY. a. [from leaf. ] Full of leaves. Shak. 
LEAGUE. |. [/igue, French. ] A confederacy; 


a combination. Bacon. 
To LEAGUE. v. 2. To unite on certain 
terms; to confederate. South. 


LEAGUE. . [/igue, French.] A meaſure of 


length, containing three mifes. Addiſon. 
LEAGUED. as, [from league. ] Confederated. 


Phil.. 
LEAGUER. 75 [ beleggeren, Dutch. ] Siege; 
inveſtment of a town. Shakeſpeare. 


LEAK. /. [/eck, leke, Dutch.] A breach or 
hole which lets in water, Hoster. Willin. 
T5 LEAK, Vs Me 
1. To let water in or out. Shake eſpeare. 
2. To drop through a breach. rydens 
LEAKAGE. . {| from leak. ] Allowance 
made for accidental loſs in liquid meaſures. 
LEAKY. a., [from leak. ] 


Is Battered or pierced, ſo as to let water in or 
_. out, - Dryden. 


L' Eftrange. 


2. Loquacious; not cloſe, 
To LEAN, v. u. preter. 
_[hlinan, Saxon. ] 
1. To incline int; to reſt againſt, 
Peac bam. 
2. To l to tend toward. Spenſer. 


leaned, or leant, 


3 . To be . a bending poſture. = Dryden. 
3 | 


| LEAN. 


LEA 

LEAN a. ſhlzne, Saxon.]J * 

1. Not fat; meagre; wanting fleſh; bare- 
, . boned, Milton. 

2. Not unctuous; thin; hungry. Burnet. 

3. Low; poor; in oppoſition to great or rich. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

LEAN. ſ. That part of fleſh which confiſts of 

the muſcle without the fat. Farquhar. 
LEANLY. ad. | from lean.] Meagerly; 

without plumpneſs. ; 
LEANNESS. ſ. {from lean.] 

1. Extenuation of body; want of fleſh ; 

meagerneſs. Ben Jonſon. 

2. Want of bulk. Shakeſpeare. 
To LEAP. v. n. [hleapan, Saxon. ] 

1. To jump; to move upwards or progreſ- 


fively without change of the feet. Cooley. 
2. To ruſh with vehemence. Sandys. 
3. To bound; to ſpring. | Luke, 
4. To fly; to ſtart. Shakeſpeare. 


To LEAP. v. a. | 
1. To paſs over, or into, by leaping. Dryd. 
2. To compreſs, as beaſts. Dryden 
LEAP.,ſ. [from the 10 — 
1. Bound; jump; act of leaping. 
2. Space paſſed by leaping. L* Eftrange. 
3. Sudden tranſition. L'Eftrange. Hooker. 
4+ An aſſault of an animal of prey. L'Eftr. 
5. Embrace of animals. Dryden. 
6. Hazard, or effect of leaping. Dryden. 
LEAP-F NG. 5 {h and frog.] A play of 
children, in whi ' imitate the jump of 
| frogs. : Shakeſpeare. 
LEAP-YEAR. ſ. Leap-year or biflextile is 
| every fourth year, and ſo called from its leap- 
ing a day that year more than in a common 
year: fo that the common year hath 365 days, 
but the leap- year 366; and then Febru 
Hath 29 days, Which in common years hath 
but 28, To find the leap- year you have thig 
rule : 
Divide by 4; what's left ſhall be 
For leap-year o; for paſt 1, 2, 3. Harris. 
To LEA „ Vo 4. [leonman, Saxon. ] 
1. To gain the knowledge or {kill of. Knolles. 


2. To teach. Shakeſj carts ; 


To JI EARN. Vo No To take pattern. 
LEARNED. As [from learn. ] 
1. Verſed in ſcience and literature. Swift. 
2. Skilled; ſkilful; knowing, Granville. 
3. Skilled in ſcholattick knowledge. Locle. 


Acons 


: with ” . 


knowledge ; 
LEARNING. /. [from learn.] . 
1. Literature; ſkill in languages or ſciences. 
| Prior. 
27 Skill in any thing good or bad. Hooker. 
LE'ARNER. 2 from learn. One who is 
yet in his rudiments, _ = Grauttts 
ASE. f. [/aiffer, French. Spelman.] 


Hooker « 


LEASH. /. [/ 
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T, LEASE, VU. ihe le „Dutch. "To ie 8 
to gather what tht 1 "Rk gl 
LE'ASER., h {from leaſe.] Gleaner, Swift. 
e, French; /accio, Italian. 
1. A leather g, by which a falconer holds 
his hawk, or a courſer holds his grey-hound. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
2+ A tieree, three; as a brace is two. Hal. 
3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in ge- 
neral. Dennis. 
To LEASH. V. is from the noun, ] To 
bind; to hold in a ſtring. Shakeſpeare. 
LEASING. /. [leape, Saxon.] Lies; falſe- 
hood. ; Hubberd's Tale. Prior. 
LEAST. a. the ſuperlative of little. [lærr, 
Saxon. ] Little beyond others; ſmalleſt. 
f Locle. 


LEAST. ad. In the loweſt degree. Pope. 


At LEAST. 


To ſay no more; at 
At LE'AS'TWISE. 


the loweft degree- 
Hwoker. Dryden. Watts: 
LEASV. a. Flimfy; of weak texture. 


Aſchams 
1. Dreſſed hides of animals. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Skin, ironically, Swift. 
LEATHERCOAT. ſ. [leather and coat.] An 
apple with a tough rind. Shakeſpeare. 
LE'ATHERDRESSER. 6 [leather and drej- 
ſer.] He who prepares leather. Pope. 
LE'ATHER-MOUTHED. 4. [ leather and 
mouth.] By a leatber-mautbed fiſh, I mean 
ſuch as have their teeth in their throat. 
; | Walton. 
LE'ATHERY. a. from /eather,] Reſembling 
leather. Phillips. 
LEATHERSELLER. . [leather and ſeller. } 
He who deals in leather. | 
LEAVE. /. [leape, Saxon. ] 7 
1. Grant of liberty; permiſſion; allowance. 
Pope. 
2. Farewell; adieu. Shakeſpe 2 
To LEAVE. v. a. pret. I left; I have left. 


1. To quit; to forſake. Ben Jonſon. 
2. To deſert; to abandon. Ecclus. 
3. To have remaining at death. Ecclus. 
4. Not to deprive of. Taylor. 


5 . To ſuffer to remain. Bacon. 
6. Not to Garry away. , n Judges. Nnolles. 
7. To fix as a token of remembrance. Locle. 
8. To bequeath; to give as inheritance. 

* . Dryden. 

9. To give; to reſign, Leviticus, 

10. To permit without interpoſition. Locle. 

11. To ceaſe to do; to deſiſt from. 1 Samuc!. 

12. To Lzavs . To deſiſt from; to for- 

bear. Addison. 

13. To LX AVE of. To forſake. Arbutbnct. 

14. Fo LX AVI out: To omit; to neglect. 

Fry Ben Fonſon. Blackmores 


1. A contract by which, in conſideration of To LEAVE. Ve Ne 


ſome payment, a tem oſſeſſion is grant- 
ed of houſes of 43 as 125 Denham. 
2. Any tenure. CEN Milton. 
To LEASE. v. a. ffrom the noun. } To let 
yu EE ah, nas 


u. 


1. To ceaſe; to deſiſt. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To LzAvE off. To deſiſt. K nollex. Roſcom. 


3. Fo Lzavz off, To ſtop. Daniel. 
To LEAVE. Vs 4. [lever French. ] To levy; 
* to raiſe, Spenſer · 

; LE'AVED. 


Is Furniſhed 


LEE 


LEAVED. a. [from leaves, of leaf. 
15 follage. * 
2. Made with leaves or folds. Tſaiaby 
LEAVEN. /. [evain, French, ] 
1. Ferment mixed with any body to make it 
2 7 Floyer. 
2+ Any mixture which makes a general change 
in the maſs. King Charles, 
To LEAVEN, V. d. [from the 2 
\ 1. To ferment by ſomething mixed. Shakeſps 
2. To taint; to imbue ; to infect, Prior. 
LE'AVER, 7 4 [from leaves] One who deſerts 


or forſakes. Shakeſpeare. 
1 * The 3 of leaf. acon. 
LEAVIN & from laue. Remnant; 
relicks; off; Addiſon, 


LEAVY, as * Rel leaf. ] Full of 2 

covered with leaves. Sidney. 

To LECIH. . 80 Lecber, French. 1, To lick 
a 


over. 6 keſpeare. 
LE'CHER. ſ. A whoremaſter. 7 *. 
To LE CHER. v. 7. [from the noun. ] 
whore. Shakeſpeare. 
* «o0s 4. [ from lecber.] Lewd 
luſtful. Derbam, 
LE'CHEROUSLY, ad. | from lecherous. ] 
Lewdly ; luſtfully. 


LECHEROUSN 88. . [ from lecherous. ] 
Lewdneſs. 
LECHERV. f. ¶ from lecher,] Lewdneſs ; 
luſt, , Aſcban. 
LE'CTION. J. [ Jeftio, Lat.] A reading; 
variety in copies. Watts, 
LE'CTURE. ſ. [lefure, French.] 
1. A diſcourſe pronounced upon any ſubject. 
: Sidney. Tay lor. 
2. The ant or practice of reading; peruſal. 


Brown, 
3. A magiſterial reprimand. 
To LECTURE. v. a. [| from the noun. 1 
1. To inſtruct formally. 
2. To inſtruct inſolently and dogmatically. 


' LECTURER. . [from lecture.] An inſtrue- 


tor; a teacher by way of lecture, a preacher 
| u e a by the Parih to aſſiſt the 


rector. Clarendon. 

LE'CTURESHIP. /. [from lecture. ] The of- 

fice of a lecturer. Swift. 

1295 1 LNG” of lead. Ezekiel. 
J. [lexgen, Dutch,}] 

PR 5 row ; layer; ſtratum. Motten. 


2» A ridge rifing above the reſt. 
Gulliver's Travels, 
Jo. Hy prominence or riſing part. Dryden. 
LE FDHORSE, . [ed and borſe.] A ſumpter 
e. 
LEE. . [lies French. ] 
1+ Dregs; ſediment; refuſe, Prior. 
2. [Sea term.) It is generally that fide 
which is oppoſite to the wind, as the /ee ſhore 
3s that the wind blows on. To be under the 
lee of the ſhore, is to be cloſe under the 
weather ſhore, A leetuard ſhip is one that is 


as ſhe might. 


not faſt by a wind, to make her way 9 
W fa Poe Saxon] - 


LEG 


1. A phyſician; a profeſſor of the art of 
healin ng · Spenſer, 
2. A kind of ſmall water ſerpent; which 
falt on animals, and fucks the blood. 
Reſcemmon. 
To LEECH, v. a. [from the noun. ] To treat 
with medicaments, 
LE'ECHCRAFT. fe [/eech and craft. ] The 
art of healing. Davies. 
LEEF. 4. [lieve, leve, Pay Kind: fond. 


Spenſer, 
LEEK, /. [leac, Saxon,] A plant. pays 


LEER. . | hle ane, Saxon.] 
1. An oblique view. Milton. 
2. A laboured caſt of countenance. Swift . 
To LEER. v. n. [from the nun. 


1. To look obliquely ; to look a 2 FR Swifts 
2. To look with a forced countenance. 
Dryden. 
LEES. /. [lie, French.] Dregs; ure 
en Jonſon, 
To LEESE. Vs dy [ leſen, Duck. To loſe. 
An old word. Tuſſer. Donne. 
LEE T. /. A law-day, The word ſeemeth to 
have grown from the Saxon lege, which was 
a court of juriſdiftion above the wapentake or 
hundred, comprehending three or four of them. 
C:xvel, 
LE'EWARD. 4. [lee and peand, Saxon. ] 
Toward the wind. See Ly E. Arbuthnot, 
LEFT. participle preter. of leave. Sbakeſps 
LEFT. As [/ufte, Dutch ; levus, Latin. ] Si. 
niſtrous; not right. Dryden. 
LEFT-HANDED. 4. [left and band. Dang 
the left-hand rather than right. Brown. 
LEFT-HANDEDNESS. /, i (ow. left-band- 
ed.] Habitual uſe of the left- Donne. 
150. h 14 Daniſh. ] 
1. The limb by which we walk ; particularly 
that part between the knee and the foots - 


Addi iſons 
2. An act of obeiſance. 
3. To ftand on his own legs; to ſupport him- 
ſelf. Collier. 
4+ That by which any thing is ſupported on 
the ground: as, the leg of a table. 
LE'GACY. /. [/egatum, Latin. ] Legacy is a 
particular thing given by laſt will teſta- 
ment. Cavel, 
LE'GAL. 4. [!egal, French. ] 
1. Done or conceived according to law. Hale. 
2+ Lawful; not contrary to law. Milton, 
LEGALITY. J. [/egalite, Fr.] Lawfulneſs. 
To LE'GALIZE. v. a. [legalizer, French 
from legal.] To authorize; to make lawful. 
outh, 
LEGALLY. ad. [ from legal.] Lawfully; 
according to law, Taylors 
LE'GATARY. . [legataire, F _— One 


who has a legacy left. Hilfe 
LE'GATINE. a. [ from legate.] 
1. Made by a legate. Al iffes 
2. Belonging to a legate of the Roman ſee, ; 
Shakeſpeare 
LE'GATE. . [ legatus, Latin, ] 
1. A deputy ; an ambaſſador. Dryden. 


3X 2 2. A kind 


* 


Hudibras. , 


4 — — » 2. —— 
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LEG 


LEN, 


2. A kind of fpiritual ambaſſador from the LE'GUME. 1 B Latin, Seeds 

pope Atterbury. LE CU AGE x. not reaped, but ered by 

LEOA TE. ſ. [from legatum, N One the hand; as, beans: in general, all larger L 
who has a legacy left him, Swift. ſeeds; pulſe. Boyle, | 

ALEGA'TION. /. [ legatio, Latin.] Deputa- LEGU'MINOUS. . (e French; 7 
tion; commiſſion; embaſſy. Wotton. from legumen.] Belonging to pulſe; conſiſt. 

LEGA'TOR, ſ. [| from lego, Latin.] One ing of pulſe. rbuthnet. 4 
who makes a will, and leaves legacies. Dryd. LEISURABLV. ad. [op 3 At 

8 he [legenda, Latin. ] leiſure z without tumult or hurry, ooker, L 

1. A chronicleor regiſter of the lives of faints. LETSURABLE. +a. [from leiſure. | 

Hooker. 1+ Done at leiſure ; not hurried. 

2. Any memorial or relation. Fairfax. 2+ Enjoyin leiſure. Brown, L 
3+ An incredible unauthentick narrative,” LEISURE. /. [ loifir, e 
Blackmore. 1. Freedom from buſineſs or hurry; vacancy 
4. Any inſcription ; particularly on medals or of mind. Temple. 
coins. Addiſon. ' 2. Convenience of time. Seng. 
LE'GER. /. [from legger, Dutch. ] Any thing LETSURELY. a. [from ee ] Not haſty; ; 
that lies in a place: as, 4 * wm deliberate. Shakeſpeare. Addiſon, 1 
reſident ; a leger- bool, a book that lies in the LEISURELV. ad. [from leiſare.] Not in a L 
compting-bouſe, Shakeſpeare. hurry ; ſlowly. Addiſon. 

LE'GER EMAIN. ſ. [ legerete de main, Fr.] LE'MAN. . [/*aimant, French.] A ſweet- « 
Slight of hand; juggle; power of deceiving heart ; a gallant. - Hanmer. 1 

.- the eye by nimble motion; trick. South, LE'MMA. fe [nipppans] A propoſition pre- 4 

LEGERITY. fe [egerite, French.) Ligbt- viouſly aſſumed. 1 
neſs; nimbleneſs. Sbaleſpeare. LEMON. 4 [Jimon, French.] | 

LE'GGED. 4. [from lg.] Having legs. 1. The fruit of the lemon tree. Mortimer. I 

LE OIBLE. 2. [legibilis, Latin, ] 2. The tree that bears lemons. 

1. Such as may be read. Swift, LEMONA'DE. ſ. | from len.] Liquor 1 
2. Apparent; diſcoverable. Collier. made of water, ſugar, and the juice of le- 

LE'GIBLY. ad. [from legible.] In ſuch a mons.  Arbuthnit, 1 
manner as may be read. To LEND. wv. a. [lznan, Saxon. ] 

LE'GION. . [gin Latin. ] 1+ To exhibit on condition of repayment. I 
1. A body of Roman Wh conſiſting of Dryden. . 
about five thouſand. Addiſon. 2. To ſuffer to be uſed on condition that it 1 
2. A military force. - Phillips, be reſtored, - Dryden. 

3. Any great number. Shakeſpeare. Rogers. 3. To afford; to grant in general. Dryden. 

LE'GIONARY. as {from legion. ] 5 "from lend.) ; 

1. Relating to a legion. 1. One who lends any Sos 

2. Containing a legion. 2. One who makes a trade of putting money 3 

3· Containing a great indefinite vida to intereſt, Addi iſon. 
* Brown, LENGTH. ſ. {from lenz, Saxon.}] ] 

LEGIS A'TION. ſ. [from legiſlator, Latin. 1. The extent of any thing material from end 1 
The act of giving laws. Littleton. to end. Bacon. | 

- LEGISLA”FLVE. a. Fang. 1 gee? he Giv- 2. Horizontal extenſion, Dryden. 
ing laws; la enham 3. A certain portion or ſpace of time. Dryd. 

LEGISLA'TOR: 1 if legiſlator, Latin.] A 4+ Extent of duration. Locke, 0 
lawgiver z one makes laws for any com- 5. Long duration or protraction. Addiſon. 1 
munity. Pope. 6. Reach or expanſion of any thing. Watts. 

_LEGISLA'TURE. /. [from legiſlator, Lat.] . Full extent; uncontracted ſtate. Addiſon. 1 
The power that makes laws. wift. 8. Diſtance. Clarendon. 

LEGITIMACY. ſ. [from legitimate. ] 9 . End; latter part of any aſſignable time. 9 
1. Lawfulneſs of birth. Ayliffe. Hooker, 

2. Genuincneſs ; not ſpuriouſneſs. 10. At Lyxo6TH#. At laſt ; in concluſion. 1 
Mood ward. Dryden. 

LEGUTIMATE. @. [from legitimus, Latin. ] To LENGTHEN. v. 4. [from length.] 

Born in marriage; lawfully begotten. Taylor. 1+. To draw out; to make longer; to elon- 

To LEGITIMATE. v. a. { legitimer, Fr. ] Arbutbnot. 

1. To procure to any the rights of legitimate 2. To protract; to continue. Daniel. 
birth. li.. 3. To protract pronunciation. Dryden. 4 
2. To make lawful. Decay of dec 4+ To eee out. To protract; to 21 

LEGITIMATELY. ad. [| from WR} extend. Dryden. 

Lawfully; genuinely. Dryden. Jo LENGTHEN. v. 2. To grow longer; to 1 

LEGITIMA'TION. fe [!egitimation, French.] increaſe in length. Prior. A 

- 2+ Lawful birth. Locke, LE'NGTHWISE. ad. [length and wiſe, } Ac- I 
2. The act of inveſting with the privileges of © cording to the length. | 
- lawful birth. 2 a. Linien, Latin] I 

$ | * Arcane 3 « 


1 * 4 . - _—_ —_— - _ _— * 


1. E 8 


e ſins ſoftening ; mitigating. Milos. | 


2. Laxative; emollient. Arbuthnet. 
LENIENT. J. An emollient or aſſuaſive 
application. 0 Wiſeman. 
To LENIFY, v. 4s [ lenifier, old French. ] 

To aſſuage; to mitigate, Dryden. 
LENITIVE. 2. Lenitif, Fr. lenio, Latin. ] 


Aſſukſi ve; emollient. Arbutbnot. 
LE'NITIVE. /. & 
1. Any thing applied to eaſe pain. 
2. A palliative. e Sou tb. 
LE'NITY. . [ /enitas, Latin. ]  Mildneſs ; 
mercy ; tenderneſs. ' Daniel, 


LENS. . A glaſs ſpherically convex on both 
ſides, is uſually called a Jens; ſuch as is a 
- burning-glaſs, or ſpeQtacle-glaſs, or an object- 
glaſs of a teleſcope. Newygn. 


q LENT. ** paſt. from lend. Pope. 


LENT. /. [lenren, the ſpring, Saxon. ] The 
quadrageſimal faft ; a time of abſtinence. 
Camden, 
LE'NTEN. a. [from lent.] Such as is uſed 
in lent; ſparing. Shteſpeare. 
LENTTCULAR. 32. | lenticulaire, French. ] 
Doubly convex; of the form of a lens. Ray. 
LE'NTIFORM. as [ lens and forma, Latin. ] 
Having the form of a lens. 
LENTIGINOUS. as [from l Scurfy; 


furfuraceous. 


LE'NTIGO. 1. [Latin.] A freckly or ſcurfy - 


eruption upon the ſkin. Quincy. 

LE'NTIL. /. [lens, Latin; lentille, French} 
A plant. 

LE'NTISCK. fe CTlentiſeus, Latin.] Lentiſck 
wood is of a pale brown colour, almoſt whitiſh, 
| refinous, of a fragrant ſmell and acrid taſte ; 
it is the wood of the tree which produces the 
maſtich. Hill. 

LE'NTITUDE. /. [from e Latin.] Slug- 

giſhneſs; ſlowneſs. 

LENTNER. . A kind of hawk. Malton. 

LE'NTOR. f. [Latin.] f a 

1. Tenacity; viſcoſity. Bacon. 
2. Slownelſs ; delay. Arbuthnot. 
3. [In phyſick. ] That fizy, viſcid part of the 
blood which obſtructs the veſſels. Quincy. 

LE'NTOUS. 4. [ lentus, Lat.] Viſcous ; tena- 


cious ; capable to be drawn out. Brown. 
LE'OD. ſ. The people; or rather a nation, 
country, Ec. Gibſon. 


- LE'OF. ſ. Leof denotes love 3 fo leofwvin is a 


winner of love. Gibſon. 


LE'ONINE. a. [/coninus, Latin. 


1. Belonging to a lion; having the nature of 
a lion. 
2. Leonine verſes are thoſe of which the end 
rhymes to the middle, ſo named from Lev the 
Inventor: as, 


4 Gloria factorum temere conceditur horum. 


.*LE'OPARD., leo and ws, Latin. A 
ſpotted — 5 8 5 


fected with a le Hatewill 


LEPEROUS. a. {formed from lepious. ] 


Cauſing leproſy. . | Shakeſpeare. 
LEPORIN Ge [| leporinus, Latin. } Be- 


— 


1 
e Having the nature of a 


* J. [from Jeprous.] 1 | 


Cs 


LEVROSY., J. [ lepra, Lat. pre, 7 4 A 


loathſome diſtemper, which covers the body 


: = a kind of = ogy i Wiſeman. 
PROUS. As ra, Tepreux, Fr. 
Infected with a — Dan 
LERE. ſ. ¶ læne, Saxon. ] A leſſon; lore; 
doctrine. * 
LE'RRY. f. [from lere. ] A rating; a lecture. 
LESS. A negative or privative termination. 

eap, Saxon; does, utch.] Joined to a 
ubſtantive it implies the abſence or privation 
of a thing: as, a witleſs man. 
LESS. a. [lear, Saxon.] The CONE 
little : oppoſed to greater. 
LESS. /. Not ſo much; oppoſed to Ms 
- Exodus. 
LESS. ad. In a ſmaller degree 3 in a lower 
degree. Dryden. 
LESSE'E. ſ. The perſon to whom aleaſe is given. 
To LE'SSEN. v. 4. [from /efs.] 
1. To diminiſh in bulk. 


2. To diminiſh in degree of any quality. 
Denbam. 
3. To degrade; to deprive of power or dig - 
nity. Alter 
To LE'SSEN, v. 2. To growleſs; to 


Tem 
LE'SSER. a. A corruption of leſs. pP 
LE'SSER. ad. ¶ formed by W 101.1 
bal Are. 
LE'SSES. ſ. [laiſſees, French. ] The ang of 
beaſts left on the ground. 
LE'SSON. wh Deen, French.] 
1. Any thing read or repeated to a teacher. 
Denham. 
2+ Precept; notion inculcated by a teacher. 
3. Portions of ſcripture read in divine 2 
4. Tune reicket for an inſtrument. 
A rating lecture. Sung. 
Ta LE'SSON. Vs d. {from the * 
teach; to inſtruct. 

LE'SSOR. ſ. One who lets an Mo to — 
or otherwiſe by leaſe. en bam. Ayliffee. 
LEST. com. [ from the adjeQtive /caft. ] That 

not; T bide it left it may be lat; that is, I hide 
it that it may not be loſt. Addiſon, 
To LET. v. a. [læran, Saxon. ] 
1. To allow; to ſuffer; to permit. 
Bp. Sanderſon, 

2. A b6gnof the optative mood uſed before the 
fixſt, and imperative before the third perſon, 
Before the firſt perſon fingular it fignifies reſo- 


lution, fixed purpoſe, or ardent wiſh. 
3. Before the firſt perſon plural, let implies 


Hooker. þ 


Shakeſpeare. # © exhortation ; let us die any Mark. 
LE'PER. /. [ epra, leproſus, Latin.) One in- 


4+ Before the third perſon, gular or plural, 
tet implies permiſſion or precept; ns go 


5. Before a thing in the paſſive voice, let implies 
command; let the doors be opened. 2 K 


. 


A 


LETHARGY. — [pode 
' - HAYrowſineſs; a 0 


be 9 . * \ 4 
LEV 


6. Let has an infinitive mood after it without 
the particle to. | Dryden. 


7. To leave. L'Eftrange. 
J. To more than permit. Sbaleſpeare. 
9. To put to hire; to grant to a tenant. 

| Canticles. 


20, To fuffer any thing to take a cqurſe which 
requires no impulſive violence. Jeſbua. 
11. To permit to take any ſtate or courſe. 
. i Por Sidney. 
12, To Lx r ld, is elliptical for to let out 
Jad. To free it from confinement ; to ſuffer 
| It to ſtream out of the vein." Shakeſpeare. 
13. To LET in, To admit. les. 
14. To Lz r in. To procure admiſſion, 


218. To LIT of. To diſch Swift, 
= To LET 4 T0 — to give ta 
hire or farm. 
T7. To LET. Fletran, Saxon. ] To hinder ; 
to obſtruCt ; to oppoſe, _ Dryden. 

18. To Lxr, When it ſignifies to permit or 

_feave, has let in the. preterite and part. paſ- 

we; but when it ſignifies 70 hinder, it has 

- Tetted. 18 TutrcduBion to Grammar. 

Jo LET. v. u. To forbear ; to withhold him- 

„ Bacon. 

LET. f. [from the verb.] Hindrance; ob- 

ſtacle ; obſtruction; impediment. Hoaoler. 

LET, the termination of diminutive wordsgfrom 

re, Saxon, Nittle, ſmall. 

LETHA'RGICK. 4. [ lethargique, French. ] 

Sleepy, beyond the natural power of ſleep. 
Ow | Hammond. 
ELETHARGICE:NESS. /. {from letbargick.] 
Sleepineſs ; drowſineſs. erbert. 
] A morbid 
ich one cannot be 
_ kept awake. Atterbury. 

LE"'THARGIED. &. [from e Laid 
afleep ; entranced. aleſpeare. 
LETHE. 7. [aiIp. ] Oblivion; a draught of 

oblivion. Shakeſpeare. 

LETTER. ſ. [from loc.] 

1. One who lets or permits. 

2. One who hinders. | 

3. One who gives vent to any thing: as, a 
blood Fetter. 

LETTER. ſ. [lettre, French. ] 

1. One of the elements of N 3 1 cha- 
racter in the alphabet. akeſpeare, 
2: A written meſſage; an epiſtle. Abbot. 
3. The literal or expreſſed meaning. 


Taylor. 
4. Letters without the ſingular; 


learning. 
$ Any thing to be read. 
8. Type with which books are printed. 
> LETTER. . . [from the noun] To 
K 3 Aon. 


LE'TTERED. 2. | from letter.] Literate ; 


Locke. ; 


. educated to learning. lier. 
LE'T TUCE. /. ee Latin.] A plant. 
LEVANT. a {!event, French. ] Eaſtern. 


*. 


PR 


LEV 
— A. Ms. «0 


' LEVANT. . The, caſt, particularly thoſs 


coaſts of the Mediterranean eaſt of Italy. 
LEV A'T sf Ln] A chirurgical in- 


ſtrument, 'v y depreſſed parts of the ſkull 
are lifted up. Wiſeman. 


matict.] Paleneſs, with viſcid juices and cold 
ſweatings. | Ardbuthnot, 
LEUCOPHLEGMA'TICK. 2. [azuxd; and 
N-] Having ſuch a conſſitution of body © 
where the blood is of a pale colour, yiſcid, and 
LE'VEE. ſ. [French.] 
1. The time of riſing. 
2. The concourſe of thoſe who croud round a 
man of power in a morning. Dryden. 
LEVEL. a. [læpel, Saxon.] 
1. Even; not having one part higher than 
another. | Bentley. 
2. Even with any thing elſe ; in the ſame line 
or plane with any thing. Tillotſon, 
To LEVEL. v. 4. [from the adjective.] x 
1. To make even; to free from inequalities, 
2. To reduce ta the ſame height with ſome, 
thing elſe. | Dryden, 
3. To lay flat. 
4+ To bring to equality of condition. 
5. To point in taking aim; to aim. Dryden. 
6. To direct to any end. Swift. 
To LE'VEL. UV. Ne a 
1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow to 
the ſame line with the mark. Hooker. 
2. To conjecture; to attempt to gueſs. Shak. 
3. To be in the ſame direction with a mark. 
Hudibras. 
4. To make attempts; to aim. Shakeſpeare. 
LEVEL. /. [from the adjective.] 


1. A plane; a ſurface without protuberances 
or inequalities. Sandy:. 
2. Rate 3 ſtandard. Sidney. 
3. A ſtate of equality. Atterbury. 
4+ An inſtrument whereby maſons adjuſt their. 
work. Moxon. 
5 · Rule: borrowed from the mechanick level. 
; Prior. 
6. The line of direction in which any miſſive 
weapon is aimed. Maller. 


7. The line in which the ſight paſſes. Pope. 
LEVELLER. ſ. [from level.] wy 

1. One who makes any thing even. 

2+ One who deſtroys ſuperiority; one who 

endeavours to bring all to the ſame ftate. 


. Collier, 
1. Evenneſs ; equality of ſurface, 
2. Equality with ſomething elſe. Peacbam. 
LE'VEN. ſ. [levain, French.) | 
1. Ferment; that which being mixed in bread 
makes it riſe and ferment. 
2. Any thing capable of changing the nature 
of a greater maſs. 8 _ Wiſeman» 
LE'VER. ſ. [| levier, French.] The ſecond 
mechanical power, uſed to. elevate or raiſe a 


t weight. Fey | Harris. 
LEVERET. leivre, French. ] A young 
hare. 4 1 F 4] aller; 

LEV r. 
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LEVITE. , [lovits, Latin.] 
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LEVE'T. . {from lever, French.] A blatt on 


the trumpet. Hudibras. 


LE'VEROOK.” 115 [laxene, Saxon.] This 
Scotland, 


word is retained in and denotes the 

lark. a 274 al, 1 
LE'VIABLE., @ [from levy. ] That may be 

levied. Bacon. 


LEPT ATHAN. fe. IA A water animal 


mentioned in the > Fob. By ſome 


imagined the crocodile, but in poetry gene- 
rally taken for the whale. Thomſon. 


To LE'VIGATE. v. 4. [levigo, Latip.] 


1. To rub or grind. 


24 To mix till the liquor become ſmooth and 


uniform. Arbuthnot, 
LEVIGA'TION. /. [from levigate. ] Leviga- 


tion is the reducing of hard bodies into a ſub- 
tile is." an by grinding upon marble with a 


Quincy. 
11 One of the tribe of Levi; one born to the 


office of prieſthood among the Jews. 
2. A prieſt; uſed in contempt. 


LEVYTICAL., 4. [from levite. ] Belonging to 


the Levites. Ayliſfe. 
LE'VITY. | [ levitas, Latin, ] 

1. Lightneſs ; not heavineſs. Bentley. 

2. Inconſtancy; changeableneſs. Hooker. 

3. Unſteadineſs; laxity of mind. Milton» 

4+ Idle pleaſure ; vanity. Calamy. 

5. Trifling gaiety ; want of ſeriouſneſs. 
Shakeſp. Clurenden. 


To LE VV. v. a. Lever, French.] 


1. To raiſe ; to bring together men. Davies. 

2. To raiſe money. Clarendon. 

3. To make war. | Milton. 
LE'VY. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. The ad of railing money or men. Addi iſon. 

2. War raiſed. Sbabeſpcare. 
LEWD. a+ [læpede, Saxon.] 

1. Lay; not clerical. Davies. 

2. Wicked ; bad; naughty. Whitgifte. 


3. Luftful ; libidinous. Shakeſpeare. 
LE'WDLY. ad. from lewd, ] 
1. Wickedly ; naughtity. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Libidinoully ; luſtfully. Dryden. 
LE'WDNESS. /. [from lerud.] Luſtful licen- 
tioulneſs. Dryden. 


LE'WDSTER. . [from /ewod.] A lecher 


one given to criminal pleaſures, Shgkeſpeare. 


LEWIS D'OR. J. [French.] A golden French | 


coin. Did. 
LEXICO'GRAPHER. fe [a+ Ziv and zeug 
A writer of dictionaries; a harmleſs drudge. 
Watts. 
LEXICO'GRAPHY. /. fe Luk and gd. 
The art or practice of writing dictionaries. 


LEXICON. . [N.] A dictionary. Milt. 


LEV. . 7.437 lay, are all from the Saxon 
leaz; a Gibſon. 
LYABLE. a. [liable, from lier, old French. ] 


Obnoxious ; not exempt z ſubject. Milton, 


wg. bots [from lie. ] One who tells falſehood; 
; who wants veracity. Shakeſ} care. 
LYARD. a. 1 j roan. M., An, 


4 It * 


"LI 


1. The act of pouring wine on the gronm in 


Wb of ſome deity. , Bacon, 
2. The wine ſo poured. 2 Germany dept 
LYBBARD., hb [ liebard, Getman 3 leopardusy 
Latin. ] A leopard. Brer 
LTBEI. 1. 1 Latin.] 
2. A ſatire; defamatory writing; a lampoon. 
Deray of Piety. 


24 [In the civil law. ] A declaration of charge 
in writing againſt a perſon in court. 

To LYBEL. v. n. [from the noun.] To ſpread 
defamation, generally written or printed. Danme. 

To LYBEL. v. a. To ſatiriſe; to lampaon. 2 

LIBELLER. ſ. [from libel.] A Wo * 
writing; a 


lampooner. 
LITBELLOUs. 2. {from libel. ] "PS — 4 


Mitres. 
LIBERAL. a: [/iberalis, Latin. ] 
1. Not mean; not low in birth. 
2. Becoming a gentleman. 
3. Munificent ; generous ; bountiful. Milton. 
LIBE RALITY. / [liberalitas, Lat. ' liberalite, 
French.] Laie bounty ; generoſity. 


Shakeſpeares 


LYBERALLY. ad. m fiberal.] Bounte- 
ouſly ; bountifully; an James. 
LIBERTINE. 15 Thanh, enk ] 
1. One unconfined ; one at liberty. Shakeſp. 
2. One who lives without reftraint'or _ 


3. One rel 


religions Shakeſpeare, Collier. . 


4. [In law. ] A freedman, or rather, the ſon 
of a freedman. Aytiffe 


'LI'BER TINE. 3. [ſibertin, Fr.] Liens 


irreligious. 


Soi 
LITBERTINISM. /. [from  libertine.] 7 —— 


gion; licentiouſneſs of opinions and practice. 
Atterbury. 

LIBERTY. /. [/iberte, French; libertas, Lat-] 
1. Freedom as oppoſed to lavery. Addiſon. 
2. Freedom as oppoſed to necelity. Lockes 
3. Privilege ; exemption ; immunity. Davies. 
4. Relaxation of reſtraint; laxity. $ 
8 Leave; permiſſion. Lac le. 

LIBI DIN OUS. 4. en Lat.] Lewd; 
luſtful. 

LIBTDINOUSsLVY. ad. [from libidimous. 1 
Lewdly ; luſtfull 

LYBRAL. a. 22 Latin] Of 2 * 


weight. 


LIBRA'RIAN. J. [librorius, Late] 6 


has the care of a library. Hrocme. 
LYBRARY. /. [/ibraire, French. ] A large col- 
lection of books. Dryden. 
To LT RATE. hci as [/ibro, Lats] To poiſe z 
to balance. 


LIBRA'TION. / (Abra, Latin. 


= The ſtate of being balanced. Thomſone 
In aſtronomy. ] Libration is the balancing 


3 or trepidation in the firmament, where- 


by the declination of the ſun, and the latitude 

of the ſtars, change from time to time. Grew. 
LIYBRATORY. as {from libro, Lat. 1 Ba- 

lancing; playing like a balance. 

CE the plural of lot ſe. bt. Dryden. 
a LICELA\NE. 
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| IFCEBANE. . [/ice and lane. A plant. 


: LICENSE. 1. — Latin.] 


1. Exorbitant liberty; contempt of legal and 
neceſſary reſtraint. Sidney. 
2. A grant of permiſſion. - + Addiſon. 
3. Liberty; permiſſion. 5 Acts. 
To LI'CENSE. Us As LAcencier, French. 2 
1. To ſet at liberty. | otton. 
2. To permit by a legal grant. Pope. 
EVCENSER. /. [from Ticenſe.] A granter of 
permiſſion. (>. 
LICE'NTIATE. fe. [ /icenciatus, low A 51 
1. A man who uſes licenſe. Ca 


en. 

2. A degree in Spaniſh univerſitiess Ayliffe. 

T7 LICENTIATE. V. d. [ licencier, Fr. To 

permit; to encourage by licenſe. L'Eftrange. 
'LICE'NTIOUS., a. 3 Lat.] 

1. Unreſtrained by law or morality. Shakeſp. 

2. Preſumptueus; unconfined. Roſcommon. 


ILICENTIOUSLV. ad. [from licentiaus.] With 


too much liberty. 


'LICE'NTIOUSNESS. . L from licentious.] 


- _ Boundleſs liberty; contempt of juſt reſtraint. 


Oy Swifts 
LICH. ,. [1:ce, Sax.] A dead carcaſe ; whenee 
Febwake, the time or act of watching by the 
dead; lichgate, the gate through which the 


dead are carried to the grave. Lichfield, the 
field of the dead, a city in Staffordſhire, ſo 


named from red Chriſtians. 


-LYCHOWE. ſ. Lich and or.] A fort of owl. 


To LICK. v. a. [I cean, Saxon. : 
1. To paſs over with the tongue. Addiſcn. 
23. To lap; to take in by the tongue. Shak. 
3. To Lick 2p. To devour. * 


LICK. f. [from the verb.] A blow. Dryden. 


LICKERISH. 


IICEEROUS. “ [licena, a glutton, Sax. ] 


1. Nice in the choice of food; ſqueamiſh, 


e | * L'Eftrange. 
2. Eager; greedy. Sidney. 
3. Nice; delicate; tempting the appetite. 

| Milton. 


LIUCKERISHNESS, /. [ from [ickeriſþ.] Nice- 
neſs of palate. 
LYCORICE. /. ILguoricia, Italian. ] A root of 

ſweet taſte, ict 
'LID. þ Ih iD, Saxon. ] 5 
1. A coyer; any thing that ſhuts down over 
A veſſel. : Addiſon. 
2. The membrane that, when we ſleep or wink, 
is drawn over the eye. Craſhawv. Prior. 
LIE. ſ. [/ie, French.] Any thing impregnated 
with ſome other body; as, ſoap or ſalt. Peach. 
LIE. ſ. Ilge, Saxon. ] | 
1. A criminal falſehood. Watts. 
2. A charge of falſehood. - Locke. 
Jo A fiction. 3 f Dryden. 
To LIE. Us Mo [leogan, Saxon. ] To utrer cri- 
minal falſehood. | Shakeſpeare. 
To LIE. v. u. pret. I lay; I have lain or lien. 
ſhezan, Saxon; liggen, Dutch. ] ; 
1. To reft horizontally, or with very great in- 
clination againſt ſomething elſe, | 
2. To reſt; to lean upon. Epitaph on Vanbr, 
* a 


— 


* r 
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3 . To be repoſited in the grave. 'Geniſt. 
4. To be in a ſtate of decumbiture. Mark. 
5. To paſs the time of ſleeßp. . 


6. To be laid up or repoſited. _ Boyle. 
7o To remain fixed. Temple. 
8. To reſide. . , Geneſis. 
9. To be placed or fituated. Collier, 


10. To preſs upon. Creech. 
11. To be troubleſome or tedious. Addiſon. 
12. To be judicially fixed. Shakeſpeare. 
13. To be in any particular ſtate, Watts. 
14. To be in a ſtate of concealment, Locke.. 
15. To be in priſon. 
16. To be in a bad ſtate. L' Eftrange. 
17. To be in a helpleſs or expoſed ſtate. 
| 3 Tillotſon. 
18. To conſiſt. Shakeſpeare. 
19. To be in power; to belong to. Stilling fleet. 
20. To be charged in any thing: as, an 
action lieth againſt one. 
21. To coſt: as, it lies me in more money. 
22. Jo LIE at. To importune; to teaſe. 
23. To LIE by. To reſt; to remain ftill. Sh. 


| Me Te Lan es · K m. 
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poſe. Jaiab. 
25. To Liz down. To ſink into the grave. 
| g | 


26. To LIE in. To be in childbed. Wiſe 
27. To LIE under. To be ſubject to. 
Smalridge. 
28. To Liz pn. To become an obligation 
or duty. Bentley. 
29. To LIE with. To converſe in bed. 5b. 
LIEF. a. [leop, Saxon; lief, Dutch. ] Dear; 
beloved. FIR Spenſer. 
LIEF. ad. Willingly. , Shakeſpeare. 
LIEGE. 2. [/ige, French. 
1. Bound by ſome feudal tenure; ſubjeR. 
2. Sovereign. Spenſer. 
LIEGE. /. Sovereign; ſuperior lord. Phillips. 
LIYEGEMAN. ſ. [from liege and man.] A 
ſughject; a vaſſal. Spenſer. 
LYEGER. /. {from liege.] A reſident àmbaſ- 
ſador. | Denham. 
LIEN. the participle of lie. Geneſis. 
LIENTE'RICK. a. [from /ientery.] Pertain- 
ing to a lientery. Grew. 
LYENTERY. / [from x, Iæve, ſmooth, 
and ilegey, inteftinum, Latin.] A particular 
looſeneſs, wherein the food paſles ſuddenly 
through the ſtomach and guts. Quincy. 
1 . [from to lie.] One that reſts or lies 
Wu. 
| | Hooker, Addiſon. 
LIEVE. ad. [See Lizy.] Willingly. Shakeſps 
LIEUTE/NANCY. f. | licutenance, French. ] 
1. The office of a lieutenant. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The body of lieutenants. Felton. 
LIEUTE'NANT. .. [ lieutenant, Frenth. ] 
1. A deputy; one who acts by vicarious au- 
thority ; vicegerent. . 
2. In war, one who holds the next rank to a 
fuperiour of any denomination, Clarendon. 
LIEUTENANTSHIP. /. [from lieutenants] 
The rank or office of lieutenant, 
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EY : 2 2 ; fo live, Saron.] 
0 of foul with body. 
5 ; Geneſis. 
JE or polſſiok of W ex- 
rior. 


© 4+ Blood, the ſuppoſed vehicle of life. Pope. 
5. Conduct; manner of living with m_ N 
virtue or vice. 


6. Condition; manner of living with reſp 


to happineſs or miſery. Dryden. 
4 Continuance of our preſent ſtate. Locle. 
The living form; reſemblance exactly co- 
; pied, Brown. 
9. Exact reſemblance. Denham. 
10. General ſtate of man. Milton. 


11. Common occurrences ; human affairs; 


the courſe of things. Aſcham. 
22+ Living perſon, Shakeſpeare. 
13. Narrative of a life Pope. 


14. Spirit; briſkneſs; Vivacity; ; ſolution. 


Sidney. a 


Animated exiſtence; animal bein 
1r EBLOOD. * LI ife ad blood.) The blood 

neceſſary to IN SE. SpeFator. 
LYFEEVERLASTING. . An herb. Ainſw. 


» Thom. 


LIFEGIVING. a. [4 ife and giving. ] 2 | 


the power to give li enſer. 

_ LIFEGUA/RD. ſ. [life and guard.) The 
guard of a king's perſon. 

LYFELESS. a rom li e. 


1. Dead ; deprived of life, Dryden, Pricr. 


2. Upanimated ; void of life. Milton. 
3. Without power, force, or ſpirit» Prior. 
LIFELESLY. ad. [from lifeleſs, } Without 


vigour ; frigidly ; jejunely. 


; r 4. Life and like.] Like a 93 f 


Li STRING. /. 
firings 


| J. Lie and fring l Nerve; 


imagined to convey ilfe. Daniel. 


LIFETIME. þ 1 time.] Continuance 


re 4 of Addiſon. 
WEARY, 4» hi E | veary. Wretch- 
ed; tired of we l mn heſpeare. 


'To LIFT. Us d. [Ma, Swediſh.] 


1. To raiſe from the ground; to heave; to 
elevate. 


D * 

2. To bear; to ſ Not in uſe» Spenſ. 
3. To tob nr 7 5 5 
4. To exalt; to elevate mentally. opts 

| 8. To raiſe i = fortune. icus. 
To raiſe in eſtimation. Hooker, 


7. To exalt 1 m dignity, ' Addiſon. 
$. To elevate z to ſwell with pride, . 

2 — 

ur. v. Be To amc iſe by br. 


18 rr the manger of lifting. 


Bacon. 

2. In In de. 1. The &y, 2 * 
Wy 3 ſtruggle. Huadibra:. 
* IR. / Tin 55. .] One that lifts, ».Þ/. 


o LIG. v. 2. „Dutch. ] To lie. $ 
10 AMT. |. — 2.2% 


32. To give lghr to; to guide by fight. 


DIS: 2” 
1. Ligament di a white and ſolid body, fofter 
than a cartilage, but harder than a membrane; 


their chief uſe is to faſten the bones, which 
are articulated together for motion, left they 


ſhould be diſlocated with exerciſe. Nui * 
2. 4: Agy ag which connects the parts of 


Denham. 
Addiſon. 
118 
LIGA 


* 2} chain; . 
ENT AL. as 


ENTOUs. $ Compoling 4 my 


LIGA'TION, 5 igatie Latin. 
Nerd act Hebes , , 


2. The ftate of being bound. 
LYGATURE. 400 [ ligature, French. ] 
1. Any thing bound on; bandage, 


Gulliver 4 Travels. 

2. The act of bade. Arbutbnot. 

3. The ſtate of being bound. Mortimer. 
LIGHT. /. [leobr, Saxon.] 

1. That quality or action of the tranſparent 

medium by which we ſee. Newton. 

25 Illumination of mind; inſtruction; know- 

E. 

4 2 Ehe part of a picture which is drawn with 


= to fall. Dryden. 

4. Reach of knowledge; mental view. Bacon 
5+ Point of view; fituation direction in 
which the light falls. Addiſon. 
6. Explanation. ; naht K Locke. 
7+ Any thing that gives light; a pharos; a 
taper. Glanvilles 
8. Publick notice; publick view. 

9+ Day not night. 


6. Li 


11. F a oppoſed to blindneſs. 
LIGHT. a. [leohr, Saxon. ] 
1. Not tend x0 the centze with great force ; 
not heavy. Addiſon. 
2. Not burdenſome ; caſy to be worn, or car- 
ried, Bacon, 


3. Not affliQive ; eaſy to be endured. Hooker. 


4. Eaſy to be performed; not difficult; not 


3 Dryden. 
5. Eaſy to be ated ol pon LY Dry. 
6, Not heavily armed 

7. Active; nimble. Spenſer - 


8. Unencumbered ; unembarraſſed; clear of 
impediment. Bacon. 
9. Slight; not great. 
10. Not denſe ; not groſs. 

11. 8 admit any influence; un Ys 
e. ©, 


e . 
13. Not chaſte; . . 2 


14. [From Iigbe, ſ.] Bright; clear. — 


15. Not _— tending to whiteneſs, Dry 
LIGHT. 3\ cheaply. Hooker. 
To LIGHT. 


Vs" Ai” {from light, F}-: 
1. Te kindle; toenflamez to t on fire. 


3. To illuminate. 
7. Tolighten; to cat of a burthen · 
3 * 


from ligament. * BP 


Addiſen. 


Bacon. 


t colours, or on which the light is ſup- 


e tothe oben ens: 


oe + 


| * 


LIG 
To LIGHT. v. a. | lickt, by chante, Detch. 


1. To happen ; to fall upon by chance. Sid. 
2. [Alizhran, Saxon.] To deſcend from a 


horfe or carriage. 2 Kings. 
3. To fall in any particular direction. Dry, 
4. To fall; to ftrike on. Spenſer. 


5. To ſettle; to reſt, Shakeſpeare, 
7 LI'GHTEN, », #. [lux, ligv, Saxon. 

1. To flaſh with thunder. Shakeſpeare, 

s. To thine like lightning. Shakeſpeare, 

To fall light. [from /ighr.) Com, Prayer. 

To LV GHTEN. v. a. [from ligbt.] 

1. To illuminate; to enlighten, Davies. 

2. To exonerate; to unload. Fonab. 


3. To make leſs heavy. Milton. 


4. To exhilarate; tocheer. Dryden, 
LI'GHTER, /. [from light, to make light.] A 
heavy boat into which ſhips are lighten or 
unloaded. Pope. 
LVGHTERMAN, ſ. [lighter and * One 
who manages a lighter, Child, 
LIGHTFI'NGERED, as [ light and 1 
Nimble at conveyance; thieviſh. 
LFGHTFOOT. a. [light and foot. ] Nimble in 
running or dancing; active. Spenſer, 
LI'GHTFOOT. / Veniſon. 
4 LIGHTHE/ADED. a. [light and bead.] ' 
1. Unſteady; looſez thoughtleſs z weak. 
Clarendon, 


2. -Delirious z diſordered in the mind by gil 
eaſe, 

LIGHTHE'ADEDNESS, J. Deliriouſneſs ; 
diſorder of the mind. 

LIGHTHEA'RTED. a. [light and beart,] 


Gay; merry. 


LVGHTHOUSE. /. [light and bouſe.] An high | 


building, at the top of which lights are hung 
118 guide ſhips at ſea. a Arbuthnot, 
GHTLE'GGED. 4. ligbt and Nimble 
ſwift. Us 2 Sidney 4 
> 6c T [from light.] Wag light: ; 
dar ; 
LI'GHTLY. ad. [from light, * 
1. Without weight. 
2. Without deep impreſſion. 
3. Eaſily; readily; without aiffieutty'; "of 


4. Without reaſon, 8 Taylor. 
8 Without affliction; cheerfully, Sbabeſ. 

6. Not chaſtely. | Swi 
7 Nimbly ; with agility 3 not en or tar - 

Dryden. 


L Gaily ; airily z with levity. 
LIGHTMINDED. - a.-{/ight and mind.] Un- 
| ſettled; unſteady. | Ecclus. 
-LIGHTNESS. he 75h light.] 


I, Levity; want of weight. Burner. 
2. Incenftancy ; unſteadineſs, Shakeſpeare. 


3. Vachaſticys want of NS in women. 


| 2055 Agility 3 i N 
LYGHTNING. +, {from been. . 
bo « The flach that attend thunder. Davies. 


f Mitigation ;; batement. - Aadiſon. 
1 7 1 The lunge; che organs of breath- 
WF 64 6 Ws , _— | 5 | 9 
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 LIRE. od. 


Ben Janſon. | 


LVKING. / [from I.] 
1. Good ſtate of ow plumpaeſs, Digow. 


LIE 


wonnen 4. [from liebe] 1 


1. Luminous; not dark; not obſevre 3 net 
opake, Raleigh, 


2. * airy ; having the power to exbila- 


South, 


LIGHTSOMENESS. f. [from lightſome,} 
1. Luminouſneſs not opacity z not obſcu- 


rity. Cheyre, 
2. Cheerfulneſs; merrimentz levity. 
LIGNA'LOES. /. [lignum aloes, Latin.] Aloes 


wood, umbers, 
LI/GNEOUS, a. [ /igneus, Latin. ] Made of wood 
wooden; reſembling wood. Grew. 


LI'GNUMPYITA, /. [Latin] — a 


very hard wood, Miller 


LIGURE. /. A precious tone. Exodus, 


LIKE. a. [lie, Saxon; Hit, Dutch. ] 
1. Reſembling ; having reſemblance, Baker, 
2. Equal; of the ſame quantity, Spratt. 
3. [for likely. ] Probable; credible, Bacon, 
4. Likely; in a ftate that gives probable ex- 
pefations, 

LIKE. . 
1. Some perſon or thing reſembling another, 

Shakeſpeare. 

8 _ approach; a ſtate like to another 

Raleigb. 


1. In the ſame manner; in the ſame man- 

ner as. Spenſer. Phillips, 

2. In ſuch a manner as befits, Samuel, 

3. Likely; probably. Sbaleſpeare. 

To LIKE. v. a. [hcan, Saxon. ] 

1. To Gm with ſome degree of preference, 
Clarendon. 

2. To approve; to view with approbation. 


To pleaſe; to be agreeable to. Bacon. 


To KE. V. #, 
1. To be pleaſed with.  » Hooker, 
2. To chuſe; to liſt; to be-pleaſed, Locks, 
LI'KELIHOOD. J. * likely.] 
1. Appearance; ſhew, - Shake 
2. Reſemblance; 3 likeneſs, Obſolete. Raleigh. 
3. Probability; verifimilitude appearance 
of truth, Hooker, 
LIKELY. 2. [from /ike.] | 
1. Such as may be liked; ſuch as may pleaſe, 
- Shakeſpeare. 
2. Probable; ſuch as may in reaſon be thought 
or believed. 


LYKELY, ad. Probably; as may rp be 


To L LV/KEN. VU, d. [from like.] To Ewen a8 
having reſemblance. Milton. 
LVKENESS. /. [from /ike.] 
1. Reſemblancez fimilitude, Dryden. 


2, Form; appearance. | 
Jo One who reſembles another. Prior. 
LVKEWISE, ad, [lite and wiſe.] In like 
mannerz alſoz moreover; too. Arbuthnot. 
LIKING. 3. Plump; in a ſtate of plumpneſs. 


Daniel. 


2. State of trial. 


„ 2 
3. Inelination. ket ot Spenſer 
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111 k but un French] Acres, 


LI LIED. 4. 4, [om liy.] Embelliſhed with 
lilies, Milton. 
LILY. 1 [/ilium, Latin, ] & flower, Peacham. 
AFFODIL. ſ. [/ilio narciſſus, Lat.] A 
flower. 
LFLY' of the Valley, or y lily. . _ Miller, 
*  Hivered ; comardly. Shakeſpeare. 
LYMATURE. /. [ imatura, Latin.] Filings of 
any metal ; the particles rubbed off by a file, 
LIMB. /. lum, Saxon. 
1. A member; jointed or articulated part of 


animals. Milton, 

2. An edge; a border, « Newton, 
To LIMB. v. a, I from the noun, ] 

1. To ſupply with limbs. Milten, 


. Totearaſunderz to diſmember, 
LUMBECK, . [corrupted from alembick.] A 

ſtill. Fairfax, Howel, 
LI'MBED, a. [from limb.] Formed with regard 
to limbs. Pepe 
LIMBER. 3. Flexible; eaſily bent; pliant; 

lithe; pliable. Ray. Harvey. 
LYMBERNESS. ſ. 2 limber.,] we ts 


 liryz pliancy, 


LIMO. / 


„ A region hordieion upon hell, in which 
. there is neither pleaſure nor pain. Sha 
2. Any place of miſery and reſtraint. Hu 


| LIME. /. J. (hm, Saxon. 


1. A "viſcous ſobſtance drawn over twigs, 


"- which catches and entangles the wings of - 
birds that light upon it, Dryden, 


2. Matter of which mortar is made; ſo called 
becauſe uſed in cement. Bacon. 
3. Thind, Saxon.) The linden tree, Pepe. 

4. { lime, French. ] A ſpecies of lemon. 

To LIME. v. a. [from the noun, ] | 

1. To entangle; to enſnare, - 12 

2. To ſmear with lime. L' Eftrange, 

3. To cement. Shakeſpeare, 

To manure ground with lime, Child, 


LVMEKILN, Line and kiln.) Kiln where - 


' ſtones are burnt to lime. W.odward. 
II MES TONE. 7. [ lime and fone, ] The ftone 


of which lime is made. Mortimer. 


LIME-WATER. ſ. A medicine made by pour- 
ing water upon-quick-lime. - * Hill, 
LI'MIT. /. [limite, French. ] Bound; border; 
utmoſt reach. Exodus, 
To LIMIT. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To confine within certain bounds ; to re- 
ſtrain; to circumſcribe, 1 2 Swift. 
2. To reſtrain from a lax or general fignifica- 
: tion 3 as the univerſe is here limited to this 
earth, - 
LI'MITARY. 3. {from limit.] Placed at the 
boundaries as a guard or ſu perintendant, Mil, 
LIMIT A?TION, /. [iimitation, French, ] 
. Reftrifion z circumipeRtion., Hooker. 
2. Confinement . a lax or undeterminate 


import. Hooter. 


To LIMN. C. 5. — French JTo draw; 


» 2 ny thing, : Peacham, 


LIN : 
LUMNER, . Feorropted from enluminer, Fr.] 
A painter; a picture- mak er. Glanville, 
LVMOVUS, a. [limoſus, Latin, ] Muddy; flimy. 
P. a. [limpio, Ital Vapid a 
LIMP, 4. talian.] Vapid z wea 
To LIMP. v. n, * J To halt; to 
walk lameiy. Prior, 
LVMPET, ſ. A kind of ſhell-fiſh. 
LFMPID. . [ /impidus, Latin. ] Clear; pure 3 
tranſparent. Woodward, 
LVYMPIDNESS, . [from limpid.] Clearneſs ; 
- purity, 
LIF'MPINGLY, ad, from limp.] In a lame 
halting manner, 


LV/MY. a. {from lime.] 


1. Viſcous; glutinous. Spenſer, 
2. Containing lime, Grew, 
To LIN, v. = [ablinnan, Saxon.] To ſtop; to 
give over. Spenſer, 


LYNCHPIN. /. [inch and pin.] An iron pin 
that keeps the wheel on the axle - tree. 


LYNCTUS, ſ. [from linge, Latin.] Medicine 


licked up by the tongue. 
LINDEN. / (lind, Saxon. ] The lime-tree. 


Dryden: 


LINE. ſ. Linea, Latin.] 
1. Longitudinal extenfion. Bentley. 


2. A ſlender firing. Moxon. 
"+ A thread extended to direct any operations, 


ryden, 
4+ The firing that ſuſtains the angler's . 


5. Lineaments, or marks in the hand br 11 


Cleaveland. 
6. Delineation; ſketch, Temple, 
7. Contour; outline. . Pope, 


$. As much as is. written from one margin to 
Garth, 


the other; a verſe, | 
9. Rank. 
10. Work thrown up; trench. Dryden, 
11. Method; diſpoſition, Shakeears 
12. Extenſion; 3 limit. g 8 ilton, 
13. Equator; equinoQtial circle, Creech, 
— Progeny 5 family, aſcending'or — 
Shake 
; A line is one tenth of an inch. hg 
15 [lo the plural. ] A letter 3 as Tread your 
lines, 
17. Lint or flax. 
To LINE, . 4. 
1. To cover on the inſide. Beyle. 
2. To put any thing in the infide, 
3. Togvard within. Clarendon, 
4. To ſtrengthen by inner works.” Shakeſe 
5. To cover. Sbate peare. 
5. To doùbble; to ſtrengthen. Sbate peare. 
7. To impreguate; applied to animals gene- 
rating. Creech, 
LINEAGE. /. [ lineage, French. ] Race; pro- 
geny; family. Lukes 
LINEAL. @. [ linealis, Latin. ] 
1. Compoſed of lines; delineated. Wotton. 
2. Aſcending or deſcending in direct genea- 


logy. Lockes 
3. Claimed by deſcent, Shakeſpeare, 
4+ Allied by direct deſcent. Dryden, 


3Ya - LFNEALLY, 


ey TREE . = a 7 * * a * q N ä * 1 Fs . = 
LIN LIGA 
: ** 


AINEALLY, ad, [from Lineal. ] In a direct 6. eee «regular ere 
od [ lineament, 2 1509. . That and boy, JA boy th oak 
EAMENT. Fr, Feature . at car- 
LYNEAR: «ſh BA in the form. 7 2 . 2 1 torch to accommodate Wo" Mee 
flag 4. — — Compoſed o lines; lig s 
EA ZATION, | « [4 4 from linea, Latin. 28 
. N Meodtoard. LINSEED. /. 1 Latin] 2 ced 
LN wy J. Ilinum, Latin. ] Cloth made of hemp of flax. Mortimer. 
Dryden. LINSEY WOOLSEY — #. [ linen and 4vool,] 
> LYNEN. a. [ linews, Latin] + M.ade of linen and wool mixed ; vi vile ; mean. 
1. Made of linen, 3 Pepe. 5 
'Reſembling linen. Shakeſpeare. LINSTOCK. / [lente, Teutoniek. ] A e 8 
ir ENDRA“ PER. /. {lingn and ge. He 75 wood = a match at the end of it, uſed 2 
who deals in linen, 3 17 in firing cannon, . Dryden. LI 
| - LING+ fe [ ling, Iſlandick.] 5 | ut fo [/mieum, Latin, ] | 
5 . Heath, Bacon. 2. The hace common called ox Wo 
1 2. [Linghe, Dutch. 1 A kind of ſea fiſh, — 2. Linen ſcraped into ſoft woolly ſubftance to 
und: dogs, Det 1-4 notes commonly di- lay on fores. Wiſeman, -. 5 
minution; as kitling: ſometimes @ quality; LINTEL. 125 Tiateal, French. ] That part of . Ti 
as firſi ling. the door that lies croſs the door poſts | ; 
To LYNG R. v. . [from leng, Saxon, ] | dooer head. Pope. u 
1. To remain long in languor and pain. LION. /. [ Hon, French. ] The ferceſt and Li 
2. To hefitatez to be in ſuſpenſe, Milton, moſt magnanimous of fourfooted beaſts. 7 
8. To remain long. Dryden, LYONESS, 95 [feminine of /ion.] A the lion. 
4. To remain long without any aRion'vr LI/ONLEAF. /. [ leontopetalon, Latin, ] A plant. | 
determination. Sbaleſpears. LYON'S-MOUTH, g L. 


5. To wait long in expeRtation oruncertaint LION's-PAW. J. [from n.] The 
5 1 Dryden. LI'ON'S-TAIL, . name of an herb, 
6. To be long in producing effect. Shakeſ, LION'S-TOOTH. | 
T1 LINGER, v. a. To protract; to draw out LIP. /. [lippe, pom, 
to length. Out of uſe. _ * Shakeſpeare, . . The outer part of the ms the "Fs 
LI/NGERER./. {from linger,] One who lin- cles that hoot beyond the teeth, . Sandys. 
1 dete z an idler, 2+ The edge of any thing. Burnet, 
4 LUNGERINGLY, ad, [from lingering.) With 3. To make a /p ; to hang the lip in ſol- 
delay; tediouſly, Hale. ſenneſs and contempt. Shakeſpeare, | 
. [/ingot, French. ] A ſmall maſs of To LIP. v. a. [from the noun.] TR Ob- 7 
Camden. olete. 8 keſpeare. 
LFRGs. 2 [Portogueſe.] Language 3 tongue; LIPLA'BOUR, J. [lip and Jabour.] Atticn of 
peqe® grove. the lips without concurrence of the mind. 
LI GUA/CIOUS, 4. [linguaz, Latin. ] Full of T, lor. 
tongue z talkative, LIPO/THYMOUS. 4. [M, and Du, ] 
LIN GOGA DENTAL. . {lingua and dens, Lat.] Swooning; faioting. Harvey, 
Urtered by the joint 2. the tongue and LIPO'/THYMY, /. Pres J Swoon 3 
- * Holder, fainting fit. 3 KY Taylor. 
ſkilſul in as [from i 2 Milton, LIPPED. o. {6 J. Tied oh gs lippitudo, 
LING WORT. {. An herb, Latin. ] Blearegnels of eyes. Bacon, 
LI/N{MENT. / {/iniment, French; -linimentam, LI'P"VISDOM, / (I and wiſdem.] Wiſdom 
Latin, ] 2 balſam. | Ky. in talk without praQtice.. Sidney. 
LYNING. .. Ifrom iins.] LO ABLE. 4. {from /iguo, Latin,] Such as 
1. ha long e of any thing, may be _ | 3 
2. t which is within. Shake] e. LIQUAT ION. rom liquo, Luis 
LINK. /. [gelenche, German.] 5 1. The art of 2 
1. A ſingle ring of a chain, Pripr. 2. Capacity-to bemelted,. 
2. Any bing doubled and cloſed together. To LY/QUATE,. . . Lu, Latin.] To 
3. A chain; anything connecting. Shakeſ. melt ; to liquefy. Woodward. 
4. Any fingle part of a ſeries or chain of con- LIQU EFA'CTIONj. Liqufa in Lavin Latin. wy The 
ſequences, Hale. act of melting; the fate of being mel 3 
5. A torch of pitch and hards. Howell. LV/QUEFIABLE. 4. | from /iquefy+ ] _ as 
To LINK. v. a. {from the nous. 1 may be melted. . Bacon 
1. To complicate, as, the links of « chain. To LI'QUEEY, v. 4. [liquefier, French, ] To 
a. To vnite to join in concord, Shakeſ. melt; to diſſolve. | 
34 To joia- To LIQUEFY. ». . To. liquid, Addi. 
4 To ſoin by conſederacy er comm Hook. LIQUE'SCENCY, J. {ig hi 
5. To connect. Tilletſon, * to melt. FROM 
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[Pay md wed to — 


' LIQUE'SCENT. « 
ae 4. rench.] 
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7% LUQUIDATE. 9. 4. e 


70 LISP. v. . 
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Es 
Not * not 1 one continuous | 


fluid, | Daniel, 


8 Diſſolved, ſo as not to be Aden by 
law. Ayliffe, 
Lm. /. Liquid ſubſtance —.— 2 


clear away ; to leſſen debt 


. LIQUYDITY. / {from 22541 — 


thinneſs. Not uſed, 
LYQUIDNESS. . [from Bquid.] — of 
being liquid; fluency. Boyle, 


LIQUOR: /. liger, Latin]! 


1. Anything liquid. | 
2. Strong drink. In familiar —_ 
72 7 LI'QUOR. 2. 3. (from the noun To 


dtench or moiſten. | 
LIRICO'N ane. . A flower. . 
LISNE. ſ. A caviiy; a Tune. ; Hale. 


e Saxon.) To ſpeak 
with tov frequent appulſes of J. tongue to 
the teeth or palate. | Clea veland. 


LISP. /. {rom the verb.] Thea of liſpivg. 


Tatler, 
LIS'PER. / ſ. {from liſp. : wo who A. 
LIST. J. 15 ifte, French 
1. A roll; a catalogue. ' © 
2. [Lice, Freoch.} Encloſed a on 
_ which tilts are run, and combats fought, 
3. Defire ; willingneſs; Choice, - Dryden. 


4. A rip of cloth. Boyle. 
8. A border. Hooker, 
To LIST. v. n: Pypean, ae. Tauben! 
to deſire 3 to be diſpoſed, Whitgifte, 


To LIST. v. a. {from if, a roll. 
1. Toenlifty to enrol or regiſter, South, 
2. Jo tetzin and enrol ſoldiers, Temple. 
3. To encloſe for combats. Dryden. 
4. To ſew together, in ſuch a fort 310 make 
- a particoloured ſhew. Wotton, 
To hearken to ; to liften; to attend, 


LVSTED. a. Striped; ; particoloured in long 


ſtreaks, Milton. 
To LISTEN. ». 4. To hear, to attend. 
To LISTEN. v. s. To hearken to give at- 
tention. Bacon, 
LISTEN ER. /. [from liften.].One that heark- 
ens ; a hearkener. "Swift. 
LYSTLESS. @. {from lift. ] 

1. Without inc in.(tion 5 without airy deter- 
mination to one more than another, 2 
2. Carcleſsz beedleſs. | Dryden. 

LVSTLESLY. ad. [from Iie.] Without 
thought; without attention. L 


 LISTLESNESS-/. {from liftleſs.] Instten- 
tion; want of -defire. - Taylor. 


LIT. the pages of | light. _ Addiſon, 
LITAN ſ — 4 form-of ſupplica- 

tory pra yer Hooker, Taylor. 
LITERAL. 4. [lireral, French.] 


1. According to Pe meaning] not 
d e 


LIT 


. Following the letter, « or exaQt words. 


* Confiſting of letters. 


ERAL. J. Primitive. or NHteru Wm 
LY/TERALLY, ad. [from literal. 


2+ Acaoiding 'to The” primitive | Ps, 
words, 


« 
2. With cloſs adherence to words, Dad 
LITERA'LITY, /. {from literal] Original 
meaning. Brown. 
LITERARY. 4. [[iterarius, Latin. ] Reſpea. 
ing letters ; regarding learning. 
LITER AI. f. {Itatian.] The learned, | Spec. 
whe ers ATURE. fef literature, Latin, ] Learn- 
ing; ſkill in letters, Bacon. Addiſon. 


LI'THARGE. J, [litbarg yrum, Latjo.] L. 


tharge is properly lead vitrified, either alone 
or with a mixture of copper. This recre- 
ment is of two kinds, litharge of gold, and 
litbarge of filver, It is colleRted from the 
furnaces where ſilver is ſeparated from lead, 
or from thoſe where gold and filver are puri- 
© fied by means of that metal, The {barge 
ſold in the ſhops is produced in the copper- 
works, where lead has been uſed to purify 


that metal, or to ſeparate ſilver from it. Hill, 
LIT HE. a. Ihe, Sexon.] Limber; flexible. 


Milton. 


| LI/THENESS; J. [from Iibe.] Limbernes; 


flexibility, 


LYTHER, . {from be.] Soft; pliant. 
LITHO'GRAPHY. ſ. The Me 


engraving upon ſtones, 


LI'THOMANCY. / Dise and pelila. Lan 


diction by flones, 


LITHONTRUPTICK. 2. [Dee and reid. 21 5 
Any medicine proper to diſſolve the ſtane 2 


the kidneys or bladder. 


LITHO'TOMIST, f. [ee and raw) A 
chirurgeon who extracts the ſtone by open- 
ing the bladder. 

LITHO'TOMY. f [>MSog and rhe, 1 The 
art or practice of cutting for the ſtone. 


LUTIGANT, g. [litigans, Latin. } on engaged 
in a ſuit at — L'Efrange. 


LITIGANT, a, Engaged i in a judicial conteſt, 
To LITIGATE. v. a. [litigo, Latin.] 7 | 


teft-in law; to debate by judicial proceſs. 


To LITI GATE. v. 3. To manage a ſuit 3 to 


carry on a cauſe. Ayliſfe. 


con eſt; ſuit of la 
LITIOIOUs. a. [hrigieus, French, ] 
1. Inclinable to law-ſuits;z Wanne; 


wrangling, 
ns 


LITIGA'TIiON, 4 [irigatio, Latin foci 


2. Diſputable; controvertible. 
N ad. [Foe gabe. Wrang- 
ngpiy. . 
LITYG1OUSNESS. To [from lian. 4 
wrangling diſpoſition, 
LITTER. /. | litiere, French] 


1. A kind of vehicu bed. Dryden. 
: Wi — Evelyn, 


4. Any 
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4 Any nvmber of things thrown —_— LIVELONG: 4. [live and long ] 
about. Swift. 1. Tediousz long in png. itn 
5. A birth of animals. | yden; 2. Laſting; durable. : 
7 LITT ER. a. | from the noun.] | % LI'VELY. a. [live and like] 
1. To bring forth 4 uſed of beaſts, I. Briſk ; vigorous vivacious, | Milton, 
. 5 a. To cover with things negligently. 3 2. Gay; 3 airy, N N e P . 
; To cover with ſtra w. .D eden, 3. Repreſenting life. Dryden. 
L] TLE. a. comp, 49.5 N rr te del, 4. Strong; energetick. Newton, 
i] LUVELILY, ad 8 RIG 
2. Small in quantity. be LVYVELY, ' 1“ 


2. Not Vent; — of bulk. 1. Briſkly ; vigurouſly, 1 ard. 
Locke, 2. With ſtrong reſemblance of life. . 


3 Of ſmall dignity, power, or importance LV/VER. . {from live.] 


1. One who lives. Prior, 
4. Not much; not many, | | 2. One who lives in any be manner. 
1 I. not none. Locle. Atterbury, 
| pally | OT: One of the entrails. Shake ſpeare, 
1. A fad ſpace, - Dryden, LI VERCOLOUR. a. [ver and colour} Dark 
2. A ſmall part; a fait proportion, red. Woodward, 
3. A flight affair, Prior, LYVERGROWN, 2. [liver and grown] 
4. Not much. | Cheyne, Having a great liver, Graunt. 
LITTLE. ad. PT KS LIVERWORT. ſ. [liver and wort.] A plant, 
3. In a ſmall degree, - Watts, LYVERY, £4 from |livrer, French. | 
2. In a fmall quantity, OE 1. The a giving or taking poſſeſſion. 
. Is fome * but not great. finden, 2. Releaſe from wardſhip. King Charles. 
1 Not much Swift, 3. The writ by which poſſeſſion is obtained, 
LVTTLENESS. Ly 1. lieth,] - | 4. The tate of being kept at a certain rate. 
1. Smallneſs of bulk, © Burnet, By — mh 
2+ Meanneſs ; want of grandeur. Addiſon. 5. The clothes given to ſervants. + 
+ Want of dignity. Collier. 6. A particular dreſs; a garb worn as 4 to- 
TTORAL., a. [/ittoris, Latin.] Belonging ken or conſequence of any thing. Sidney. 
do the ſhore, | LYVERY MAN. /. [/ivery and man.] 
LFTURGY, . ſarlogyia; liturgie, Fr.] Form 1. One who wears a livery 4 a ſervant of an 
of prayers; formulary of publick devotions. inferior kind. Arbutbnot. 
a Hoeoler. Taylor. . [In London.] A freeman of ſome ſtand- 
1 Te LIVE. . =. [15pian, ritzen, Saxon. ] ing in a company. 
oy 1. To be in a ſtate of animation; to be not LIVES, ſ. {the plural of A.] Denne. 
Aead. Dryden. LTVID. 2. Lida, Latin.] Diſcoloured, as 
2. To paſs life in any certain manner with with a blow. Bacon, 
regard to habits, good or ill, happineſs or LIVFDITY, k [ lividite, French] Diſco- 
miſery. Hammond. loration, as by a blow, _ Arbutbnot. 

3. To continue in life. Sbateſpeare. LIVING. / [from live.) 

4 To hive emphatically 3 to be in aftateof 1. nat maintenance z fortune on which 
"Happineſs, * Dryden. one lives. Sidney. 

5. To be exempt from death, temporal or 2. Power of continuing life. L' Eftrange, 
F . 3. Livelihood. Habberd s Tale. 
To remain undeſtroyed. Burnet, 4. Benefice of a clergyman. © '$ penſer. 
J. To continue; not to be loft, Pope. LYVINGLY. ad, [from living] In "x live 

3. To converſe 3 to cohabit, 9 ing ſhate. Brown. 
9 To feed. Arbutbnot. LI'VRE. |. [French. The ſum by which 

20, To maintain one's felt. Temple. the French reckon their money, equal nearly 

11. To be in a ſtate of motion or veg-ra- to our ten · pence. 
tion. Dryden, LIXUVIAL. a [from lizivium, Latin.] 

13. To be unextinguiſhed, | 5 { Droden. 1. Impregnated with falts like a lixivium. 
II. a. [from eliwve,] 2. Obtained by lixivium. Boyle. 
1. Quick z not dead. - Exodus, | LIXFVIATE, a. [from Ow Latin. ] 

2. Active; not extinguiſhed, Boyle. Makine a lixivium. Brotun. 
LI'VELESS. a. [from [ live.) . Wanting life; LIXTVIUM. . jos}: Lye; Hater im- 

" father /ifeleſs. | Shakeſpeare, pregnated with ſalt: of ' whatſoever kind. 

- / LIVELIHOOD. J. Support of life; main- LIZ ARD. ſ. [ lizerde,. French, }- An animal 
tenance 3 means. of living. : Clarendon, reſembling a ſerpent, with legs added to it. 
 LYVELINESS. f. [from lively] I LIZA'RDITAL: f. A plant. 

1. Appearance of life. 5 yden, LIZ ARDSTONE. /. dig and fione.]- A 


2. Vivatity ; . 
LIVELODE. „ 


livelibood, _ Spenſer, canon and civil laws. 


| oc te. kind of ſtone. 
+ r LI. D. f. [legum doftor.] A doftor, of the 


10. 
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LO. interjedt lie, nen. Looky tes; be- | 
Dryden, 
J. [{eche, French. ] 4 fich I he " 


breeds and feeds in little and clear ſwift rills, 


vpon the gravel, and in the ſharpeſt ſtreams ; 


be grows-not to be aboye a finger long: he 
is of the ſhape of an cel, and has a beard of 
wattels like a barbeh. Walton, 
As „ Chlade, Saxon.] 
A bosden a freight; lading. * 

— Any thing that depreſſes. 
„As much drink as one can bear, . 


To LOAD. v. a. [blavan, Saxon, ] 
1. To burden ; to freight. 5 are. 
2. To encumber; to embarraſe. te. 


To charge a gun, Wiſeman, 
4 To make heavy by enn appended 


or annexed. Addiſon, 


LOAD. /. The leading vein in a mine. Carew, 


LO/ADER. /. [from Jad. ] He who loads, 

LO'ADSMAN, ſ. {load and man.] He who 
leads the way; à pilot. 

LO'ADSTAR. /. Them le pan, to lead.] The 
poleſtar; the eynoſure; the leading or guid- 
ing ſtar. Spenſer. 

LO ADñ¹ STONE. J. The leading ſtone ; the 
magnet ; the ſtone on which the mariners 
compaſs needle is touched to give ita direction 
north and ſouth, Hill, 

LOAF, /. 1 hlap, Saxon] 

1. A mals 
ker; a loaf is thicker than a cake, Hay v. 
2. Any maſs into which a body is wrought. 


' LOAM. /. [um, laam, Saxon. ] Fat, unctu- 


ous, tenacious earth; marl, Shakeſpeare, 


To LOAM. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſmear | 


with loam, marl, or clay; to clay, 
LO/AMY, @. [from loam.] Marly. 
LOAN. /. [hlzn, Saxon. Any thing lent ; 

any thing given to another, on condition of 

return or repayment. Bacon. 


| LOATH. 3. [las, Saxgn.] Unwilling ; dif- 


king; not ready. Sidney. Southern, 
To LOATHE. v. 4, [ from the noun.} |, 

1. To hate; to look on with abborrence. Sid, 

2. To conſider with the diſguſt of ſatiety. 


Cowley, 
3. To fee food with diſlike, Wg. 
To LOATHE. v. 2. To create diſguſt; o 
cauſe abhorrence. Spenſer, 
' LO'ATHER, /, {from leath.] One that 
loathes. 
LO'"ATHFUL, a, [cath and full 1 
1. Abhorring; hating. Hubberd's Tale. 
2. Abhorred 3 hated. _ 


LO'ATHINGLY. ad ad, ¶ from laatb.] 
faſtidious manner. 


LO'ATHLY. a. from laath,] Hateful; 2 
horred. Shake; 
LO/ATHLY., & [from hath.) Canalo ; 
without liking or inclination, Donne. 
Lo ATHNESS. / [from bath] Unwilling- 
neſs. Bacon. 
LYATHSOME, a. [from loath.] _ | 
ts Abborred ; deteſtable. Seut b. 


— 


of bread as it is formed by the 15 | 


Bacon, | 


LO CKRON. 


ing or changing place. Der bam. 
LO/CUST, . Dlocuſa, Latin.] A devouring 
inſect. Arbutbuat. - 
LO” CUST-TREE. ſ. A tree, 


e 
2. Caufing ſatiety « or Fafidioutneſs, Shakeſ. 
LO/ATHSOMENESS. J. [from loathſeme, ] 


Quality of raifing hatred, - Addiſen, 
LOAVES. plural of - loaf. Bacon. 


LOB. f. 


1. Any one heavy, elumſy, or barg, Sb. 
2, Lob's pound; a priſon. Hudibras, 
3. A big worm, Walton. | 

To LOB, v. 4. To let fall in « ſlovenly or 
lazy manner, Shakeſpeare, 

LO EBV. /. [/aube, German.] An opening 
before 2 room. Mottos. 

LOBE. f.: {lobe, french; XoGd] A Aidan: 
a diſtinct part: uſed commonly for a part of 

' the lungs. Arbuthaoe. 

LO!SSTER. /. [lobrrep, Saxon, ] A cruſta- 
ceous. fiſh, Bacon. . 

LOCAL. 4. ¶hcus, Latin.] 
1, Having the properties of _ Pri. 
2. Relating to place. e 


3. Being in a particular place. 
. {from local. Eigener 7s 5 


LOCA LIT. 
place; relation of place, or diſtance. Glas. | 
LO/CALLY. ad. [from local. ] With reſpect 
to place, Glanville. 
LOCA/TION. þ locatio, Latin.] Situation 
with reſpe& to place ; act of placing. 
LOCH. g. A lake. Scottiſh, 
LOCK. F. [loc, Saxon. ] 
1. An inſtrument compoſed of ſprings and 
bolts, uſed to faſten doors or cheſts, & 
2. The part of the gun by which 


ſtruck, ak 
3. A hug; a grapple, Milton, . 
4. Any incloſure, Dryden, 
5. A quantity of hair or wool g toge 
ther. ſer. 
6. A tuft, 4 


To LOCK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhut or faſten with locks. 
2. To ſhut up or confine, as with locks, 
3. To cloſe faſt. Gay. 
To LOCK, Y, A. 6 i 
1. To become faſt by a lock. Spenſer, 
2+ Te unite by mutual inſertion, — 
LO'CKER. /. [from lockt.] Any thing that is 
cloſed with a lock; a drawer. Cru 
LO'CKET. ſ. [loquet, French.] A ſmall lock; 
any catch or ſpring to faſten a necklace, or 
other ornament, Hudibras. 
LO/CKRAM. ſ. A ſort of coarſe linen. Shakeſ. 
ſ. A kind of ranunculus, | 
LOCOMO'TION, . [locus and metas, Latin.] 
Power of changing place. Brown, 
LOCOMO'TIVE. . [locus and moveo, Latin. ] 
Changing place; baving the power of remov- 


Miller, 
'LO/DESTAR., See LoabsTar. | 
LO DESTONE. See LoapsToNE. 

To LODGE. v. a. [logian, Saxon. ] 
1. To place in a temporary habitation. 
2. 5 dwellings * 

* 3. 0 


% 


| " LODGE: , f, French. ] 


_ LODGMENT. / 
' LO'DGER. f, 


155958 G. ſ. {from lodge. 


'T6 LODGE. v. 4. 
1. To reſide; to keep 98 Milton. 


'S LoG 


To 3 to ant. | , + Otwway. 
4 . To pl 22 en eare, 
: To place in the memory. * Bacon. 
To harbour or cove,r. Addiſon. 
7. To afford place to. Cheyne, 
$. To lay flit, 


- 83. To take a temporary kabittion.” 
3. To take up refidence at night, 


Taylor. 
4. To lie flat. 


1. A ſmall houſe in a park or foreſt. Milton. 
2. Any ſmall houſe; as, the porter's lodge. 
[from lodge; logement, Fr.] 
2. 3 collocation in a certain 


Derbam. 
2. Poſſeſſion of the enemy 's work, Addiſon. 
{from lodge. 


1. One who lives in rooms hired in the Eouſe 
ef another, orth, 


2. — that reſides in any Pope, 


1. Temporary habitation z rooms hired in 
tze houſe of another. acon. 


2. Place of refidence, 
3. Harbour covert, 
4 Convenience to 


r 1. U , Welſh. ] Ne 
ms The higheſt floor, -=_ 
3. Rooms on bi ilton. 
LO/FTILY,. ad. [from lefty.] . 
1. On high ; in an elevated place. 
2+ Proudly ; havghtily. Pjalms, 


4 — elevation n 


: LO'FTINSs, . [from 


10 OK. /. 


1. Height; elevation. ” 
2. Sublimity z elevation of ſentiment. Pe 
3. Pride; haughtineſi. | 
LOFT. a. [from loft or lit.] 
1, High; hovering; elevated in place. 
à. Sublime; elevated in ſentiment, Milton. 


8. Py baughty, Dryden, 
LOG, 


1. A ſhapeleſs bulky piece of wood, Bacon, 
2. An Hebtew meaſure, which held a quar- 
ter of a cab, and conſequently five-fixths of 
a pint. Calmet. 
LO'GARITHMS. /. Dole and Adhoc -] The 


my. 


LO/GGATS. ſ. A play or game. 
LO/GGERHEAD. /. 
bead.] A dolt; a 


Harris, 
Shakeſ. 


head, . — 
LE 

To fall ts LO'GOERHEADS, 2 To fe 

75 fe 70 LO/GGERHEADS, "XK * 


out weapons, 


©" LO'GGERHEADED. . [from e 


Dull; ftupid; deltiſh. Shakeſpeare, 
lere, Latin. ] Leiet is the art 
of vfing reaſon well in our inquiries after 
, and the communication of it to others. 


N. atts, 


indexes of the ratios of numbers one to ano- 
ther, 


uk Dutch, ſtupid, and 
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LO/OICAL. «: [from tn 77% 
1. Pertaining to logic 
2. Skilled i 


| Brooker 
in logick 3 furviſhed with logick, 


Addiſon 
LO/GICALLY. ad. Thom logical. —— 
to the laws of logick. - Prior, 
LOGVCIAN. /. [ logicien, French.] A teacher 
or profeſſor of logick 3 3 & man verſed in lo- 
gick. Pope. Swift, 
LO/'GMAN, ſ. [log and man.] One whoſe bu. 
fineſs is to carry logs, Shakeſpeare, 
LO'GOMACHY. . NN A conten- 
'tion in words a contention about words, 


Howell, 
LO/GWOOD. 7. Logevood is of a very denſe 


and firm texture, brought to us in large logs. 
It is heavy, hard, and of a deep, ſtrong, red 
colour. It grows on the coaſt of the bay of 
Campeachy. Hill, 
LO'HOCK. . Medicines which are now com- 
monly called eclegmas, lambatives, or linc- 


tuſes. wincy, 
, Welſh.] Wing 


mpg I. 
ä re carved out by the 


—— | 
2. Loins; the reins, Milton, 
To LO/ITER. v. . [loteren, Dutch, ] To ſin- 


17 z to ſpend time careleſly. Lacie. 
L TERER, . [from loiter. ] A lingerer an 
idler ; a lazy wretch, _ | Otzwoy, 
To LOLL. v. a. 
. To lean idly; to reſt lazily 2gainſt any 
thing. 


Dryden, 
2. To hang out. Uſed of the tongue. 
To LOLL, v. a. To put out. 


den. 
LOMP. ſ. A kind of round iſh fiſh, 


LONE. a. [contraQed from alone. ] 
1. Solitary. . 
2. Single; without com Pope. 
LO'NELINESS. f. [from lon lonely,] Solitude ; 


want of . Sidney. 
LO'NELY. a . Solitary; addicted 
wo ſolitude. keſpeare. 
LO'NENESS. ſ. [from low] Solitude; diſlike | 


of company Donne. 


LO/NESOME. 4. [from Lone. ] Solitary; diſ- 


mal. [ | Blackmore, 
LONG, a. [ Latin, 
1. Not - [gun J Luke. 


2. Having one of its geometrical dimenſions 
in a greater degree than either of the 1 
Mie. 
3. Of any certain meaſure in length; as, an 
inch long, « mile long. 
4. Not ſoon ceaſing, or 1 an end. 
5. Dilatory. e Ecclus, 
6. Longing z defirous. Sidney, 
7. Relating to a great diftance, Deuteronomy. 
8. Protracted z as, a long note. 
LONG. ad. 
1. To a great length, Prior. 
2. Not for a ſhort time. Fairfax. 
3. In the comparative, it fignifies for more 


time; and in the the foperlative, . 
| C ke, 
4. Not ſoon, Act.. 


FP 4, At 


F 
1. 10 di to or an 
2+ Jo have boek of ſeeing. K Bos, . 


"BOY 
+ At a point of dration fr diſtant; en long 
K Tae 
[For along; as long, Fr.] All along; 


Shout. | Shakeſpeare. 


| Shake — 
m_ oa mn v. ve To defire earneſtly ; 


LOGAN) Wr TY. 7 ſo te Ce 6] 
or o 


ces. Howe 


LONGBOAT. 2 T5. The largeft boat belonging 


100K bre . ous, Latin. Lengrh 
of life. . ; Lex 8 pa 


LONGFMANOUS. 4. [ longimanus, Latin. 
LONGPMETRY. [ln fs gus and TIPS. age 


metrie, French. ] art or practice of mea- 
ſuring — - Cheyne. 
LO'NGING. /. [from long.] Earneſt deſire. 
LO'NGINGLY. 
inceſſant wiſhes. \ ryden. 
LO'NGITUDE. ſ. [ longitude, Frank's Jon- 
gitudo, Frag 
1. Length; the greateſt dimenſion. Wottom. 
2+ The circumference of the earth meaſured 
from any meridian. Abbot. 
3+ The diſtance of any part of the earth to the 
eaſt or weſt of any place. Arbuthng. 
4+ The poſition of any thing to eaſt or weſt, 
Breton. 
LONGITU'DINAL. 4. { longitudinal, French. ] 
Meaſured by the length ; running in the * 
1 1 from long.] Longingly 3 ith 
LY. ad. ingly ; wi 
c liking go * 2 


NGSOME. 2. [from leng-] Tedious; 
83 its length. Bacon. 
RING. as [ long and ſuffering. ] 3 


LONGS 
Patient; eaſily provoked. 

LO'NGSUFFERING. J. Patience of offence ; 

5587 1 und u] 3 ert. 

GTAI ] Cut and long 

i tail: a canting ork. Shakeſpeare. 

mn, ad. . 

iſon. 

: LONGWINDED. Ge N Lang 

breathed ; tedious. 
LO NGWISE. ad. Ling and wiſe. ] in the 


we direction. Bacon. 
LOO. /. A game at cards. Pope. 
LOO'BILY. a. Lab and like.) Awkward; 
clumſy. L'E Eftrange. 


LO'OBY. /. A lubber; a cluraſy clown, Suff. 
LOOF. /. It is that part aloft of the hip which 
lies juſt before the cheſs-trees, as far as = | 


bulk-head of the caſtle. Sea Di 


ag "ok v. 4. To bring the ſhip cloſe to a 


| LO'QFED. a. [from aloof. ] Gone to a diſtance. 


. direct the intellectual Ii b 
22 eng 


8 
. 2 


ad. ¶ from longing. ] With 


19 — ; 


arendon. 5 LOORD. 
* N _— to watch, 1 Lucte. 


L OO 
6. To be direfted with regard to any obje. 
erbt. 


5 To have any particular 9 As, ir 
| looks fair. Spratt. 
Burnet, 


8. To ſeem. 
9. To have an air, de, ex. mum Sballeſ. 
10. To form the air in any particular manner. 
Milton. 
11. To Loox abont ones i 
be vigilant. . 
12. To Loox after. To attend; to s wk 
care of, 
13. To Loox To expect. 41 . 
14. To — vi To examine; 1 
inſpect cloſely. Atterbury. 


re To Look en. To reſpect; to regard q to | 
. D 


16. To Loox on. To conſider. _ 
17% To Look on. To be a mere idle ſpec · 
tator. Bacon. 
18. To Loox over. To examine; to 1 
by one. hes 
19. To Loox out. To ſearch; to ſeek. 
20. To Look out, To be on the watch. 
3 To warch; to take care 
. Sbaleſpeare. 
22. To Look to. To behold. 
To LOOK. v. a. 


Is To ſeek ; to ſearch for. Spenſers 

2. To turn the eye upon. King: 

3+ To influence by looks. ie 

4. To Loox out. To diſcover by ſearching. 
LOOK. i. See lo ! behold ! obſerve ! 

Bacon. 

LOOK. /. 

1. Air of the face ; mien; caſt of the coun- 

tenance. 


Dryden, jun. 
2+ The act of looking or ſeeing, Dryden. 


LO'OKER. /. [from lk] 
1. One that looks. 
2. Look ER Ons Spectator not agent. 
LO'OKING-GLASS. /. [look and glaſs. ] Mirs 
ror; 2 glaſs which ſhews forms reflected. 
S:u'hs 
LOOM. /. Come, a tool or inſtrument. Janivs. 
The frame in which the weavers work their 


Addiſon. 


cloth. 

To LOOM, v. a. [lgoman, Saxon.] To appear 
at. ſea. kinner. 

LOON. .. A bird. A len is as big as a goole ; 
dark, dappled with white . ſpots on the neck, 
back, and wings; each feather marked near 
the point with two 1 they breed in Farr 
Iſland. Grew. 

LOON. /. A ſorry fellow ; a ſcoundrel. Dryden. 


LOOP. 0p. { {from hopen, Dutch. A double 


ich a ſtring or lace is dran; an 

— double or fringe. Ne. 
LO'OPED. 4a. [from loop. ] Full of holes, 
LO'OPHOLE. J. ¶ Joop and Boles 

Is Aperture; 

2. A ſhift; an evaſion. Dryden. 
LO'OPHOLED. . [from — J Full of 

holes; full of openings. Hudibras. 
Therd, D Dutch. ] A drone. 
wo 6 as - (lepan, 1.1 g 
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hole to give a Milton. 
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898 ; 


1. To unbind ; to untie any ou faſtened. 


2. To relax. T 3 Daniel. 
3. To unbind any one bound. Abbot, 
4. To free from impriſonment. Iſaiab. 
5. To free from any obligation. 1 Cor. 


6. To free from any thing that ſhackles the 


mind. Dryden. . 
7. To free from any thing painful. 
8. To diſengage. Dryden. 


J LOOSE. v. 4. To ſet fail ; to depart by 


looſing the anchor. Atts. 
LOOSE. a. ¶ from the verb, 5 


1. Unbound; 3 untied. . Shakeſpeare 

2. Not faſt z'not fixed.  — Bentley. 

3. Not tight; as, à looſe robe. a 
486. Not crowded; ; not cloſe. Milton. 
5. Wanton; not chaſte, Spenſer. 


6. Not cloſe; not conciſe ; lax. Felton. 


7. Vague; indeterminate, Arbuthnet. 
| 8. Not arid ; not rigid. | Hooker. 
9. Unconnected; rambling. Watts. 
10. Lax of body; not coſtive. Loci. 
1. Free; not enſlaved. Ay. 
2 Diſengaged from obligation. Addiſen. 
13. Free from confinement. * Prior. 


14. Remiſs; not attentive. _ 
15. To break Loosx. To gain liberty. 
16. To let Logsx. To ſet at liberty; to ſet 


] at large. Taylor. 
LOOSE. . [from the verb.] 4 
1. Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. 

2. Diſmiſſion from any reſtraining force. 
LO'OSELY. ad. [from looſe. ] 

1. Not faſt z not firmly. Dryden. 

2. Without bandage. Spenſe er. 

3. Without union or connection. or 

4+ Irregularly, _ Camden. 

5. Negligently; careleſly. Hooker. 

6. Unſolidly ; meanly ; without dignity. 

7. Indeterminately. | 
8. Unchaſtely. Peper 
To LO'OSEN. Vs As from looſe. To part. 

To LO'OSEN. v. n. | from looſe. 

1. To relax any thing tied. 

2. To make leſs coherent, Bacon. 

3. To ſeparate a compages. Dryden. 

4. To free from reſtraint. Dryden. 

' 5+ To make not coſtive. Bacon. 

LO OSENESS. /. [from looſe. 

1. State contrary to that being faſt or fixed. 


Bacon, 
2. Latitude; criminal levity. 
3. Irregularity ; negle& of laws. Hayvard. 
4. Lewdneis; unchaſti Spenſer. 
5. Diarrhea ; flux of 6 belly. Arbutbnot. 


LOOSESTRIE E, 4 Lat. 
her. * 


To LOP. DV. fs ; 

1. To cut the branches of trees. Shake eſpeare. 

2. To cut any ching. owel, 
on; [from the verb. 


var hich is ct hom wes 1 29 


«th at Lepa, 8 A 2 
LOPE. pret. of leap 0 Sbenſer. 


LO PPER. . 11055 le ar. chat ** a 


- -LQQUATIO 


rig. f 


Atterbury. 


Los 


— 


1. Full of tak; full cf SY Miken, 


2. Speaking. | | FO 
3. Blabbing ; not | ſecret, +. 


much talk. 5 Ray. 
LORD. /. Chlapon d, "EAT | | 
1. Monarch; ruler; governour. Milton. 


2. Maſter; ſupreme perſon, Shakeſpeare. 
3. N tyrant; an oppreſſive ruler. Hayward. 


4. A huſband o Po . 
5. One who is at the head, of any buine; | 


0 = * — 


an overſeer. | | Tuſſer. 
6. A nobleman. Sbaleſpcare. 
7. A 3 name for a peer 0 of England, 


X. Cbarlei. 
8. A baron. 
er! oy title applied to offices; as, 
chief juſtice, lord mayor. 

To LORD, . To domineer; to rule deſpo- 
© tically, Spenſer. Philips. 
LO'RDING. /. [from lord.) Lord in contempt 

or ridicule, Shakeſpeare. 
LO'RDLING. /. A diminutive lord. Sift 
 LO'RDLINESS. /. 3 lordly.] 

I, =. rape high 

2. Pride; ha ughtineſs. 
LOR DUV. 4. rfrom lord.] 

1. Befitting a lord. Scutb. 
2. Proud; RO wn. po inſolent. 
proudly. Dryden. 

LO'RDSHIP., 25 [from 141 
1. Dominion; power. Sidney. Motten. 
2. Seigniory; domain. . Dryd en. 

3. Title of honour uſed to a nobleman not a 

duke, | Ben Jonſon. 

| 2 Titulary compellation of judges, and ſome 
other perſons in authority. 

LORE. /. [from 1zpan, Saxon, to learn. ] Leſ- 
ſon; d — inſtruction. Mon. Pope. 

LORE. /. he » Saxon. ] Loft ; deſtroyed. 

LOREL. . om? leonan, Saxon. ] An aban- 
doned ſcoundrel, Spenſer. 

To LO'RICATE. v. a. To plate over. 

LO'RIMER. 7 /. [/ormier, French. ] . 

LO RINER. cutter, 

LO'RIOT., 1. A kind of bird. 

LORN. * paſſ. of le man, Sax. ] Forſaken; 
loſt. Spenſer . 

To LOSE. 2. a. [leopan, Saxon. ] 
1. To forfeit by unlucky conteſt ; the contrary 
to win. Dryden. 
2+ To be deprived of. © * Knolles. 
3+ To ſuffer diminution of. Matthew. 
4+ To pune no longer ; contrary to- keep» 


ngen E. 


5. To have any thing gone ſo as that it can- 
not be found, or had again. + © , Swift, 
6. To bewilder, i : K. Char Ss 

+ To depriye of. 7 emple. 


» To kill; to deſtroy. 
9 · To chrom away; to employ ineffeCtually. Pope. 
10. e to en en, ſo as not to re- 


cover. 8 | | Clarendon. » 
TT apap rs od Ponte pe 
An rt 
1. Not to vin. ge 
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Lov 


2. To decline; to fail. Milron. 
8 4. Rant leſe.] subject to priva- 


Boyle. 
LOSEL. 4. [owl lorian, to periſh, ] A ſcoun- 
* rel; a ſorry worthleſs fellow. Spenſer. 


LO'SER. . [from . One that is deprived of 
= thing; one that ſorfeits any thing; the 
* contrary, to winner j gainer. Taler. 
10585 le boſe. ] . 

ture ; the contrary to cok Hooker. 


F 8 Miſs. , Shakeſpeare. 
3. Deprivation. 
4+ Deſtruction. Ke 
FI Fault ; puzzle. web, 
Uſeleſs application. Addiſon 
LOST, | participial a. [from leſe.] No —_ 
* NN 2 8 
.J. [ hlor, Saxon. 


1. Fortune; ſtate aſſigned. 

2. A die, or any thing uſed in determining 
chances. Dryden. 
3. A lucky or wiſhed chance. Shakeſpeare, 
1 A portion; a parcel of goods as being 

rawn by lot. 
. Proportion of taxes: as, to pay ſcot and lot. 

LOTE tree, or nettle tree. ſ. A tree. 

LOTION. J. loch, Latin; "lotion, French.] A 
** Etion is a form of medicine compounded of 
aqueous li uids, uſed to waſh. Quincy. 

= TTERY. f. [/otrerie, French; from lat.] 
A game of chance; a ſortilege; "diſtribution 

. by chance. South, 

LO'VAGE. /. [ leviſticum, Latin. A plant. 

e ] A plant 

1. Noiſy; ſtriking the ear with great force. 


7 


2. Clamorous; turbulent. Proverbs. 

LO'UDLY. ad. [| from loud.] 

1. Noifily; ſo as to be heard far. Denham. 
2. Clamorouſly, Swift, 


LOUDNESS. 4 | 

1. Noiſe; force of ſound. A 

2. Turbulence; vehemence or uriouſheſs of 

* clamour. Scutb. 

To LOVE. v. a. lupian, — 

. To regard with paſſionate affection. Coro), 
2. To regard with the affection of a friend, 


ws. 2 _ Cotoley. 
3: To regard with parental tenderneſs, Jobs. 
* To be pleaſed with. acon. 


* To regard with reverent unwillingneſs to 
Deuteronomy. 
25 IVE: [from the w_— 
. paſſion between the ſexes. P, 
by Kindneſs ; good-will; friendſhip. Cowley 


a Courtſhip. . 82 © 
4. Tenderneſs; parental care. Tillotſon. 
Liking ; inclination to. Fenton, 

. Object beloved. Sale 
3. Lewdneſs. 5 See, 
* Fondueſs; concord. Sbaleſpeare. 
10. Piguet of union. out h. 

> 11. 


ictureſque repreſentation of love. Derg 

12. A word of endearment. | 

22 Due reverence to God. e — 
14. A kind of th thin filk yore "Boyle, 


oats. ww, OG - Oe 7 
2 


. ou 


LO'VEAPPLE. /. 
LO VERNOT. 7, þ [oo vo knot.) A — 4 
. cated figure, by which affection is 
LO'VELETTER, fo ¶ ove and letter. JT Letter 
of courtſhip, Addiſon. 
LO'VELILY. ad. from lowely.] Amiably. 
LOVELINESS. . from lovely. } Amiablenefs ; 
qualities of mind or body that excite love. Ad. 
LO'VELORN. a. [love and horn. ] Forſaken of 
one's love, Milton. 
LO'VELY. 3. „ien love.) Amiable ; ex- 
citing love.” Tilla. 
LO'VEMON GER. /. ſe. [ie and mon yu 
who deals.in affairs of E 
LO'VER. /. [from ſeve.] 


1. One who is in — Dryden. 
2. A friend; one who regards with kindneſs. 
: Shakeſpeare. 


3- One who likes any thing. Burnet. 
LO'UVER. . [from Powvert, Pens} An 
opening for the ſmoke. 

LO'VESECRET. /. [hve and N Secret 


between vers. 
LO'VESICK. a. [love and A oo ] —— 
amorous deſire, 


with love; 2 eo wi 
Granville. 


LO'VESOME. as [from love.] Lovely. A 

word not uſed, Dryden. 
LO'VESONG. ſ. [Live and ge] Song ex- 
- preſſing love. bakeſpeare. 
LO'VESUIT. f. [ve and ſuit.] Courtſhip. 
LO'VETALE., S- [ [ave and yore. Narrative of 

love. Milton. 
LO'VETHOUGHT. . [e and thought. ] 

Amorous fancy, Shakeſpeare. 
LO'VETOY. 7 [ lowe and 9 -] Small preſents 
given by lovers. Pope. 
LO'VETRICK. . Love and trick. ] Art of ex- 


preſſing love. Donne 
LOUGH. . och, Iriſh, a lake.] A like; a 
Faiofaxs 


e inland ſtanding water, 
10 Mn. « participial a. ¶ from love. ]. 
1. Kind; affectionate. 
2+. Exprefling kindneſs. 1 — 
LO'VINGKINDNESS. /. Tenderneſs; favour ; 
mercy. Rogers. 
LO'VINGLY. ad. | from loving.) AﬀeRion- 
- ately ;- with kindneſs. . Taylor. 
LO'VINGNESS. . [from *in. ] Kindneſs ; 
affection. 
LOUIS D'OR. ſ. French. ] A golden coin of 
France, valued at about twenty ſhillings. Spec. 
Yo LOUNGE. Us hs [ Junderen, Dutch. ] To 
idle; to live lazily. 
LO'UNGER. 1.5 from lou e. An idler * 
LOURGE. /. [/ongurio, Latin. ] A tall gangrel. 
Ainſworth. 
LOUSE. ſ. plural lice. [lup, Saxon. ] A ſmall 
anitnal, of which different Ages ive on the 
bodies of men, of beaſts, and perhaps of all 
living creatures. Bentley. 
To LOUSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 2 clean 
from lice. . 
LO'USEWORT. /. The name of a _ 0 
LO'USILY. ad. | from ſonſe.] In a paltry, mean, 
and _— 8 


LOUSINESS, |. PE 140 The fate of 

abounding Wi lice» 
LO'USY. 2. [from louſe. WP. | 
1. Swarming with lice; over-run nit Hee. 
Mortimer. 


2. Mean; 7 — ob bred © on a dunghill. 
LOUT. /. Thoete, old Dutch. ]. A mean . 
fellow; a bumpkin z a clown. . , Sid 

To LOUT. v. . — to TY " Ben Fa 
pay obeiſance; to * : Ben Fonſon. 


LOUTISHLY. ad. ny laut.] With . 
air of a clown; e e ee 
un; as 
1. Not high. 


2. Not riſing far upward.  Puliel, 
. 2» Not elevated i in ſituation. Burnet. 


4. Deſcending far downward; deep» 

Lo Not ſwelling high; ſhallow; uſed of water. 
L'Eftrange. 

, 6. Not of high price : as, corn is low. 4 

7, Not loud ; not noiſy. Waller. 
8. In latitudes near to the line. 5 Ab bot 
9. Not-rifing to ſo great a ſum as ſome other 
. accumulation of particulars. Burnet. 
10. Late in time: as, the lower empire. 

11. Dejected; Prior. 
342. impotent; fabdued. _  Graunt. 

13. Not elevated in ronk vr les; abject: 


as Not ſublime ;/ at eohet 1 in dene or 
: diction. Felton. 
16, Reduced ; in a poor fate : 3s, 1 am low 
in the world. - 
LOW, ad. 


1. Not aloft ; not high. | Creech. 
2. Not at a high price. Toit 
| 2 n times near our own. Locke,” 


th a depreſſion of the voice. Addiſon. 
$ ts a ſtate of ſubjection. Speyer 
In a ſtate of meanneſs ; 
To LOW. V. d. [from the bo ag To ak; 
_ make low. S207 - . 
To LOW. V. Ne [hlopan, Saxon.) To 
A$ a cow. Roſc — 
Lo'w BELL. /. A kind of fowling in * 
in which the birds are wakened by a bell, and 
lured by a flame. 
10 WX. 7 from the Saxon, ble ap. A hill, 
heap, or barrow. os. 
To LOWER. v. a. [from low.] 
1. To bring low; to humble; to depreſs. _ 
2. To ſuffer to fink down. Woodward. 
3+ To leſſen; to make leſs in price er. 


el. 
4. To fall; to bring down. . 
To LO'WER. Vs No 
1. To grow leſs. 
4. TO fink ; to fall. 
To LOWER. v. its 


1. To appear dark, ſtormy, y; to 
de vue 


2. To frown;. mn 2 


— 


* 
* - 
4% * 
4 o 


dineſs of look. 1 

1882 INGLY. ad. I 
cloudineſs; gloomily, f | 
LO'WER MOST. as [fam * hover,” and 


18. 7.7 


10 WI. ad. [from lowly.]J ; n 
1. Humbly; without pride. * | 
2. Meanly ; without dignity. 

LOWLINESS. . {from lowly.] _ 

1. Humility; ; freedom from pride. Atterbu 
2. z want of dene . 5 2 
preſſion. 

LO'WLY. 2. [from low]. 


1. Humble; meek ; mild. 
2. 


; wg 
Mean ; wanting dignity ; not great. >, 
3. Not lofty ; ; not ſublime. Dryden, 
LOWLY. ad. [from low. 
1. Not highly; meanly ; without grandeyr ; 
without dignity. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Humbiy; meekly ; modeſtly. tons 
TOWN. J. [/iun, Iriſh.] A W a raſcal, 


Shakeſpeare. 

LO'WN ESS. 7. * low. . 
1. Abſence height ; 5 diſtances — 
the ground. Addiſon. 
2 Meanneſs of condition, whether mental or 
external. Shakeſpeare, 
7 Want of rank; want of dignity, South, 
4. Want of ſublimity z contrary to loftineſs, 


onnes 
5. Submiſſiveneſs. 55 


6. Depreſſi * . 2275. 
„ pre on ; on. . Tt. 
To LOWT. Us - Overpower. ' Shakeſpeare. 
LOWTHO'U GHTED. as wm the thoughts 


withheld from ſublime or heayenly WO 2 


LOWSPYRITED. 4. [rank low and hot. 
Dejected; Ne not lively. te. 
LO'XODROME CK. 17050 and tg.] Lox- 
edromick is the art of oblique ſailing by the 
rhomb, which always makes an equal atigle 
with every meridian; that is, when you fail 
neither directly under the equator, nor under 
one and the ſame meridian, but acroſs them. 
LO'YAL, a. [lyal, French, ] | 
1. Obedient; true to the Kuulles. 
; 2+ Faithful in love; true to a lady, or lover. 
len. 


1 

; L 
LO'YALIST. /. [from leyal.] One who profeſ- 

| ſes uncommon adherence to his king. Howe!. I 

I 

I 


LO'Y ALLY. ad. {from { al.] With 21 
with true adherence to ky 4 
LO'YALTY, /. [liaute, French-] . 
1. Firm an faithful an, to a — 
2. Fidelity to a lady, or lover. 
LO/ZENGE. . [lozenges French. ] ] 
Is A rhomb. . Wotton. 
is the form of a medicine made 1 
pieces, to be held or chewed in the 
; — till melted or waſted. "jp 1 
3 A cake of fruit. 1 | 
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ENTS etkel A lary Rurdy 


I. Slippery; boch on the 75 
2. Uncertain; unſteady, Wetton, 
7 


on = 


I f. 


nn, al [4 Wed, Diatth, = 


9 * « Car . 
r Lazy 8 


bulky. 
LUBBERLY. ad e Yo 
Lu. J. A gartie at cards, Pope. 
To LU'BRICATE, Vs 4. from labricnt, Lat. ] 
To make ſinooth or Alippery; to 2 


LUBRICITY. J. [tubricus, Latin. ] 4 
Fl. Slipperitiefs ; Imocthneſs of furfice, _ 
I 2. Aptneſs ada or to faci- 


Utate motion. 3 
1. l 12 . 


LU BRICK. a. 8 Latin. 


Winton; lewd. 


| LUBRICOUS! a, ibrc Lain | 
bal. e dod ward. 


1. Slippery; ſm 
2. Uncertain. 


lanville. 
anne 2 u. icus wa fo La | 


eos at act of ſmoothing. aye, 
FA'CTION: /. Lbricus and 2 
I The act of lubricating or ſmoothing. 

. 5. eee from n Latin. vs A hs 


2 A. os Toulon. 
1 8 4 1 An herb remarkable 
u 
Wn 4. [ucidus, Latin. 
1. Shining; bright; glittering. 2 
2. Pellucid ; tranſparent. 
3. Bright with the radiance of intelleQ ; not 
' darkened with madneſs. yy 
LUCIDITY.., bo Lem ned.] Splendour; 
nels. 
LUCYPEROUS. a. [ls er, Latin. ch. 
light ; affording * ror ing 
LUCIFICK. a. [lux and facio, Latin] Making 
light; 3 Tfeact, Rut li ht, 5. J 5 


LUCK. /. [geluck, i 
1. Chance; edlen; e bap 3 cafual 
event, Boyle. 
2+ Fortune, good or bad. Temple. 
23 > ep ad. [from lucky.] F * 73 
LUCKIN INESS. from Jucky. ] Good fortune; 
Rood hap; happineſs. . Locke» 
LUCKLESS,« as [from luck.) Unfortunate; 


appy · Suckling. 
1K ds [from luck; 3 geluc lig, og 
Fortunate; happy by chance. 
LUCRATIVE. 4. Lucratif, French. ] Con 
ful; profitable; bringing money. Bacon. 
LU'CRE. + 1 Latin. ] Gain; Fans 


10en o a Clacru and fero, 1252 5 


Gainful ; Boyle, 
LUCRITICk. . [[ucrum and Latin] 
2 b. s facio, 


To 1 25 N. [Juttbror, Latin. ] To 
watch ; to ſtudy by night, +» 


LUCUBRA'TION. . geren Latin. 

oy by candle Hght; ſtudy; any 

ng compoſed by night. Tarter. 

een, as pe Latin. 
8 | 


y candle- 
1rd — [tac ” 
Yo Ctear 3 tran parent — Ic . 
2. Certain ; evident. Hooker, 
LUDICROUS. « 4s ee — W 2 


K 
in — | 
Ks e ds. + ban ladir run. 1 
LUpIFICa/TION. J. udiftcor, Latin, ] The 
1 
UF ns to 
LUP e [or oof. ] To keep the 
To LVUG. VU, d. [aluccan, gaxon, to Ou 
1 To hiul or drag; to pull with yo vioa 
ce. 
2. To Los cur. To draw ll 55 


3 9 Do dag; to come 
LUG. | . 
0 A kind of fall Reh. Carew. 
Scotland. ] An ear. eta 
FE r 
rom 3 
eee = = 
2 2. 
nn tone 
Wan 
. 1 om * 1 'not Wa. 
LUKEWARMLY. ad: OD, f 
Is With moderate 2 
1 NN . — 
AR from lukeworm.] _ 
5 Moderate or pleafſing SAS 
« Indifference ; want pare Y 
T4 LULL. b. 2. Il, Daniſh 3 alle, 12 7 


1. To cotnpole to Heep by a pleaſing bound 
2. To compoſe; to quiet ; to put to reſt. 
LULLABY. | Thom l.] A forg to Rill 
Fairfax. Locke. 
LUMBA'S0. J. Funbages ate pains very trou- 
© bleſome about the loins and ſmall of the back. 


To! 
r eloma, Sax, houſehold- 1 
Any thing uſtleſs or cumberfome. 
To L ER. . 4. [from the noun. ] To 
like uſeleſs goods irtegutarly, 
„18 D. ts To move — As — 
dened with his on bell. 
LU'MINARY. /. [uminave, Latin. ] 
Is Any body which gves light, PU 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. Wotton. 
3. Any one that inſtructs mankind, Bentley 
LUMINA'TION. J. [from lun, Latin. ] 
Einiffion'of rw.” Dic. 


LV MIN Os. 


— 51 # N . > +,” 4 af 


7 LUMP. ©..4- 


Lviv: « a. [from lump] 


; To. LURCH. Ve n. a is 2 


mu * n 4 | 7 
- — 
\ ; 
” 4 
* 1. 1 


U'MINOUS. 4. [ 5, French Tin 

? 1. Shining ; e 1 

9325 Shining ; bright, Newton 
LUMP. /: 1 Ip 2 
1. A 2 Boyle. 


as A Mae 0 * N Keil. 
1.22 Maſs undiſtingu iſhed. . W, edward. 
4. The Abele te to ether; *. ofs. Addiſon. 
To take cap groſs, without 
attention to D Addiſon. 
nr, = . [ lump and 75 ; lumpns, Latin. ] 
A ſort © 
L IN a, heavy; 3 
U'MPING. a, [from lg. r 2. 
Heavy ; groſs; 
unaQtive, aleigh. Sucklin mg. 
ee ad.” [from lumpiſ. ] Wi 
ine(s 8 ſtupidity. 


MPISHNESS J {from the atjeRtive.]Sta- 

pid heavineſ: 
5125 a. lie berg.] Full of Jum 1 full 
Q imer. 


madneſs influenced * the moon. 
keſp. Suckling. 


LUNAR. + a: * — Lai ] 1 ors 
nion of the S "th Brown, 


LUNSRY. J. [{anaria, Latin; lanaire, F. 


Dra ton. 


LUNAT BD. 2. [from lana, Latin. ] Toes 
1 N a half- moon. 
LUNATICK. a: Mad; having 


N { [from luna, Lat, the moon.] A 


the imagina- 

tion influenced by the moon, Shakeſpeare. 
LENATIC: A madman« raunt. 
LUNA'TION. /. Lana, Latin.] The reyolu- 
tion of the moon. Holder. 


LUN from clutch or LC. ] 
LUN CHEON. F * 3 food as one's han 


can hold. 7 2 7 » 
LUNE. luna Latin. ] 85 
1. re Gas SF 


By its 0 l mad freaks. Shakeſpeare. 
N 


J. French. ] A ſmall half moon. 

9 reucux. 

Gi Saxon] The lights; the 
LOGS. 4 7 rh 


16850 D. 4. [from langs. ] Having lungs; 55 


having the nature of lungs» 
LUN G- 
lungs ometimes grow faſt to the ſkin, that 
lines the breaſt; ſuch are Jung-grown- Harvey. 
LUNGWORT. 7. | , . A 
2 I ere 
ace 4. [ luniſolaire,* French; luna 
-and ſolaris, Latin. ] Compounded of che revo. 
lution of the ſun and moon. 
LOND, * Lane l The matchcord with 


10 , te , Liebi, Fresch. ] A ld of pul 


Lune. . To leave in the Lua ch. 2 
in a — rn or deſerted condition. Arbut brot. 


1. To ſhift; "VIP: 


«Co dat SF I 


D, 
OWN. a. [lung and grown. The 


lake. 


LUS 
2. To lie in wait: ve now uſe lurk. L'Efr. 
* 9 LURCH., Vs 4. Clurcer, Latin. 2 


1. To devour; to ſwallow Yo | 1 0 


1 Io defeat; to diſappoint. South. 

3. To ſteal privily ; Ob, to dag Ny 
LU'RCHER. /. J. [from ] urch. 

28 bg that watches to ſteal, or to betray, or 

Tatler. 

11 Heer Lats] A glutton; a gormandizer, 
. þ [ leurre, French. 

1 Something held out to call a hawk. Bacon. 


2. Any enticement; any thing that promiſes 


advantage. Denham, 
To LURE, v. . [from the noun.) To call 
wks. Bacon. 


To LURE. . 4. To attract; to entice ; 3 to . 
LU NID. a. [teridur, r! Gloomy; al. 


om ſon. 
To LURE. Vs ne To lie in wait; 5 to lie hidden; 
do lis cloſe. Spenſer. 


LU'RKER. /. [from furk.] A thief that lies in 
a wait . 


LU'RKINGPLACE: f. [lurk and place.] Kid. 


ing place ; ſecret place. Sam. 
LUSCIOUS. 4. [from /uxurious.] 33 
1. Sweet, ſo as to nauſeate. i* £3, 4-6 
2. Sweet in a great degree. WY 
3. Pleaſing; delightful. out th. 


LU'SCIOUSLY. ad. [from Luſcious.) Sweet 
In a great de 

LU'SCIOVSNESS. ſ. [from luſcious] Immo- 
derate ſweetneſs, © Decay of Piety. 

LU'SERN. / [ups $ cervarius, Latin. ] A lynx. 

LVSN. as Lale, deep, full colour, Op ſitè 
to pale and being | Shakeſpeare, 

LUSK. a. luſcbe, Fre] Idle; lazy; worthleſs, * 

LU'SKISH. 2. [fromu/e.] Somewhat inclina- 
ble to lazineſs or indolence, 

a". ona ad, [from luftiſh.] Lazily ; in- 


xox Iimtess. . [from Juſtiſp.] A diſpofi- 
5 


* ion to lazineſs, . pen 
LUSU'RIOUS. a. [Iuforins, Latin.] Uſed in oy 
ſportive. Fander 
LU'SORY. a. [luſorius, Io). Uſed in play. . 

LUST. /. bl Saxon. 
1. Carnal deſire. Taybr. 


2. Any violent or irregular deſire, Peacham. 
To LUST. v. u. 


1. To defire carnally. Reſcommon. 
2. To deſire vehementiliy. Knolles, 
3. To liſt; to like. P Pſalms. 
4. To have irregular diſpoſitions. James. 
LU'STFUL. 4. | luft and full. 
1. Libidinous ; having irregular e 


2. Provoking to ſenſuality; inciting to luſt. 
LU'STFULL V. ad. [from lufiful.] With ſen- 
© ſual concupiſcence. 


LU'STFULNESS. J. [from lufful.] Libidi- | 


nouſneſs. 
LU'STIHED. - j . [from lufly.] Vigour; 
* TIHOOPD. 5 ſprishtlineſs; corpo abi- 
lity. F Shakeſpeare. 
LU? ILY. ad. [from luſly.) Stoutly z with 
* vi j with m Xnolles. en 
LU STI NESS. 


„ ant has 


T LUX. f 
To LUX ATE. 5 put out of joint; hr oint. 


' LUXA'TION. /. [from lan, Latin. 


| 1 6 N 
LUSTINESS.” ,. | {from ty] 


Rurdineſs ; Loy 223 
5 LUSTLESS. « a. from 8 Not 8 , 


LUSTR AL. 4. [luſttaks French brats 
| in. ] Uſed a purification. 
LUSTRA'TION. J. [lufratio, Latin.] Parl. 


cation by water. Sandys. Prior. 
LU'STRE. /. Lede French. 
1. Brightneſs ſplendour; Flitter. Davies. 


2+ A ſconce with lights. Pope. 
: a Swift, 


3. Eminence; renown: 
4. The ſpace of five years. 


LU'STRING. / from . A ſhining ſilck. 
LU'STROUS. As 


e.] Bright; ſhin- 
ing; luminous. Shakeſpeare. 

LU'STWORT- /. L and wort.] An herb. 

LU'STY. 4. * utch. ] Stout; nen 
healthy; ab fo body. Otæway. 


LU TAN IST. / [from lute] One who play 


upon a lute. 


LUTA'RIOUS. as [ lutarins, Latin.] Living 
in mud; of the colour of mud. Grew. | 
'LUTE, Fa [tuth, lut, French. 

1. A ſtringed inftrument of mufick. Arbuth. 


2. A compoſition like clay, with which che- 


miſts cloſe up their veſſels. Garth. ' 
To LUTE. 2. a. To cloſe with lute, or chemiſts 


clay Yo Wilkins. 


LU"TULENT. a. [{utulentus, Latin. ] Muddy; 


turbid. ' \ 
Vo. d. [Juxer, French. To 


1. The act of Aisjoin ting. 
2. Any ching disjointed. Fleyer. 


9 4. r luxus, Latin.] Luxury; 


eſs. — Prior. 

Po Trend 5 ſ. [from laxuriant, Lat.] 
LUXURIANC V. xuberance ; abundant 
or wanton plenty or growth. 
LUXURIANT. As luxurians, Latin. 5 Exu- 
berant; ſuperfluouſſy plenteous. Milton. 


- To LUXU'R ATE. Vs Ms [ luxurjor, Lati tin. ] To 


grow mares £ 3 to ſhoot with ſuperfluous 
abundance, | 


Spect᷑ator . | 


L'YK 


122 as Laaer, Fr. luxariofus, 

ti 
[-hting in the pleaſures ofthe table. 

; 1 Adminiſtring to luxury, + nonym 
3. Luſtful; libidinous. ä Steige Ker] 
4. Voluptuous; enſlaved to pleaſure. . 
5. Softening by pleaſure. - - Dryden. 
6. Luxuriant; exuberant. ton. 


LUXU*RIOUSLY. ad. | from [nxurious.] De- 
liciouſly ; voluptuouſly. © » Shake 

LUXURY. /. [lexzria, Latin. ] | 

1. Voluptuouſneſs; adele, to pleaſure, 


Milton. 
2. Luſt; lewdneſs. Sbaleſp. 
3. Laruriance; z exuberance. Bacon. 
4» Delicious fare. 7 | Addiſon. 


LY. When terminates the name of a 
place, it is derived from leaz, Saxon, u field ; 
when it ends an — or 3 it 'is 
i 

LYCA'NTHROPY. and owe A 
kind of madneſs, in ol Be men have the * 
lities of wild beaſts. Taylor. 


LYEKE. a. For like. 


Spenſer. 
LYMPH. .. Nele Latin.] Water; tranſ- 
parent colourleſs liquor. Arbuthnot. 

LY'MPHATED. as [I „Lat. ] Mad. 

LY'MP HATICK. » [ m lympha, Latin. 
The /ymphaticks are ſlender pellucid tubes, wh 
cavities are contracted at ſmall and unequal 
dittances ; they are carried into the glands af 
the meſentery. 


' LY'MPHEDUCT. /. I ynpba and ductus, Lat.} 


A veſſel which conveys the lymph. Blackmore. 
LYNX. . ¶ Latin. ] A ſpotted beaſt, remarkable 
f for ſpeed and ſharp ſight. Locie. 

YRE. ſ. { lyre, French; lyra, Latin.] A 

— 9 nm; £ ] — 
LYRICAL, 4. [ lyricus, Latin, ] Penal 
LY'RICK. to an harp, or to odes or poe- 

try ſung to an harp; ſinging to an harp. , 
LY'RICK. f. A poet who writes ſongs to the 


harp. Addiſon 
LY RIS T. . es, Latin.] A muſician who 
v _— 


plays upon 


ACC 


compreſſion of the lips: as, mine. 
ARO ONE. þ [ macarone, Italian. ] 
1. A coarſe, rude, low fellow : whence macaro- 


| M Has, in Engliſh, one unvaried band, by 


nick poetry. 
_ A kin of foe biſtt, wode of four, 
Bonds, egg, and ſugare 


* 
- 
* 
- 
i: 
% 


p | % 2 
var — 


MAC 


MACA'W-TREE. n A ſpecles of 0 frets 


MACE. ſ. [ mazza, Saxon; a _ 
1. An enſign of authority borne before 9 
| rates. Spen re 


2. Laute Freach ; maſſe, Latine] A hear 
8 


— — 


— — 


- . 
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MAD 


blunt weapon 3/ a club . The 
3. [ Macis, Latin.] 2 kind of dier. 
* is incloſed in a threefold covering, the 
+ ſecond is mace. Hill. 
MACEALE. +. [mace andaler) Ale 7 ith 
Wi empne 
MA'CEBEARER. hk [mace and bearer. } One 
who. carries the mace. SpeAator. 
To MA'CERA TE. v. 4. [macero, Latin. ] 
1. To make lean ; to wear way. Harvey. 
2. To mortify; to haraſs with FOOT ION 
urton. 
3. To ſteep almoſt to ſolution, either with or 
without heat. Arhuthnete 
1. The act of waking, or making lean. 
2+ Mortification.; corporal ſeverity. 
3. Maceration is an infuſion either with or 
without heat, wherein the ingredients are in- 
tended to be almoſt diſſalved. 1 J 


MA'CHINAL. 4. [from nacbina, Latin, 


lating to machines. 
To MACHINATE. v. a. [machinery Latin. ] 
To plan; to contrive.. 
MACHINA'TION. J. r Lat.] At- 
tiũce; ne, malicious ſ 
Sandy. Spratt. 
MACHTNE. /. [machina, Lat ; on mac bine, A 
1. Any complicated piece of workmanſhip. 
- An engine. Dryden. 
Supernatural agency in poems» * 
MACHINERY. ſ. [from machines] 
1. Enginery ; complicated workmanſhip. 
. The machinery fignifies that part hich 
Ld ee poem. 


P 
 MA'CHINIST. J. Evt., French. ] A — 
ſtructor of engines. 
MA'CILENCY. /. (from macilent.] Leanneſs. 
" MA'CILENT. 2. macilentus, Latin. ] Lean. 
Ins Jo [mackereel, Dutch. A ſea- 


Gay 
MA'CKEREL-GALE. A ſtrong breeze, P. 


-MA'CROCOSM. /. [ axgic and xeopmce] The 


- Whole world, or viſible ſyſtem, in qppokition to 
the microcoſm, or world of man. 
MACTA'TION. J. mactatus, Latin. ] The act 
of killing for ſacrifice. 
MATCULA. h [Latin.] 
1. A ſpo to 5 Burnet. 
2. [In *phyfick;} Any ſpot upon che kin, 
whether in fevers or ſcorbutick habits. 
To MA'CULATE. v. a. [maculo, Latin, ] To 
Kain z to ſpot. 


MACULA'TION. /. — e Stain; MA'GGOTTY. a. [from magget. ] 
ſpot; taint, Sha 17 Full of maggots. 
MA'CULE. /. 8 Latin. ] A ſpot ; a ſtain, 2. Capricious; whimſical. 0 
MAD. as Salo us Saxon. MA'GICAL. 4. 4. [f 
1. Diſordered in the mind ; 3 broken in the ormed by invifible powers. 
 undetſtanding; diſtracted. Taylar. | MALLS ad. [from magical.) 
; 2. Over- run wi any violet or vareaſonable | nu 1 7 25 
defire. * ehe. © "BY 2 
Enraged; furiods. Decay e mw . . The. putting on the power fer of 
whats w. a. To make mad; to waxy Tuts. 4 1 F BY & ers. 
2. . of natural 
* — 445 3 = 
e. 5 * p & | U y 


”* 
* 


N 
I. 
2 N 


e 5 ee Ty th 5 or 


35255 J. A madman; a wild My rained 


To: MADDEN. v. 1. [from wad. 1e 


mad; to act as 


Ta MabDEN. v. 4. 
MADD ER. 4 e Th 


MADE re reterite of make. 

22 ACT + [madefacis, Latin. The 
0 making wet 

To NANETTE, x v. 4. [madefiv, Latin] To 


V . © Wet. 
MA'D 100 WI. Ef. J. An owl. Ainſworth. 
» MS DOPE, . [mad and beuſe.] A houſe 
here madmen are cured or confined. L'Eftr. 
MA'DLY. ad. [from mad. ] Without under- 
ſtandi ng. Dryden. 


r 13 uh man.] A man de- 


45 Saut. 
Fo þ 1. . 
1. Diſtraction; loſs me . 3 per- 
turbation of the faculties. Locke. 
2. Fury; wildneſs; rage. X. Charles. 
MADRYER. /. A thick plank armed with iron 
plates, having a cavity ſufficient to receive the 
mouth of the petard when charged, wi 
it is applied againſt a gate. Bailey. 
* J. [madrigal, Spaniſh and Fr.] 
A paſtoral ſong. Dryden. 
MA'DWORT: J. [wad and wvort.] An Be. 
MARE. ad. It is 
famous, great. Sen. 
To MA'FFLE. v. n. To ſtammer. Ain/worth. 
Namn [from the verb.] A baer. 


M AGAZINE. , [magazine, French. 17 
1. A nn N an arſenal or ar- 
REY; or repoſitory iſions. | 
Of late this word has Ggnified a abel 
iodical miſcellany 
8 wag the Gentleman's Magazing, by en 
Co 
MAGE. /. magus, Latin. Am ans 
MA'GGOT. /. : [maby, 3 
1. A grub which turns into a fly. Ray. 
4. Whimſy; caprice; odd fancy. 
MA'GGOTTINESS. ſo [from maggotty.] The 
ſtate of abounding with maggots. 


4 oo pamphlet, from a 


ived from the Saxon men, 


Arbuth, ' 


3 
* 
; 
M 
. 


Dr e 


"RAT 


+44, 54 | 2 a * 
2207850 7. Incantating 3 kecromantick; 2 
- . [ magicus, Latin. ] One Killed in 


| South 
5: F Cheney Peparod, ater aa of of a 
MACGISTERIALLY; ad. ad. [from herr, ] 


2 


MAGISTERIALNESS. ſe [from mop . 
MAGISTERS 3 airs of a Gov. 0 225 Tag 


AGISTERV. . n magiſterium, Lat. i- 
feery is a term made ſe of by chemiſts La 
. _ . Cotnetimes a fine 8 and ons 
refinous fubſtaricts ; but the genuine acceptation 
1s that preparation of any body, wherein the 
whole, or moſt part, is, by the addition of 
 Yomewhit, — hits a body of quite ano- 
ther kind. 2 8 Quincy. Bey le. 
MA'GISTRACY. ; [magiſtratuz, Latin. Dt 
fice or dignity of a magiſtrate. Ben Jonſon. 
MA'GISTRALLY. ad. [magifraliz, low — 
Deſpotically; 3 ah magifſteri 

1 Bramba L. 
4 MA'GISTRATE. 1 40 magi atus, 3 A 
man publickly in _ ty; a go- 

 vernour, ay of Piety. 
MAGNA'LITY. h [magnalia, Las. ] Agreat 
thing; above the common rate. Br. 
MAGNANTMITY. fo [magnanimus, Latin.] 
Greatneſs of mind; bravery ; elevation of ſoul. 


Spenſer, Sevift. 
MAGNA'N IMOUS. 4. [magnanimus, Latin. 
Great of mind; elevat 


in ſentiment; brave. 
Grew. 
MAGNA'NNIMOUSLY. ad. [from magnani- 
wont. } Bravely ; with greatneſs of mind. 
* MA'GNET:. /, magnet, Latin. ] The loaditone ; 
vol 2 attracts iron. Dry 
"TICAL. . * 
MAGNPTICK.  $ * [from rea] 
1. Relating to the magnet. Newton. 
. 2+ Having powers correſpondent to thoſe of 
. the magnet. Newton, 
3- Attractive; having the power to draw 
diſtant, onnee 
4+ Magnetic isonce uſed by Milton for magnet. 
MA'GNETISM, J. [from magner.] Power of 
- the loadſtone ; power of attraction - Glanville, 
| MAGNIFFABLE. a. [from magnify. ] To be 
.  extolled or praiſed. Unuſual. 
MAGNTFICAL. 2 4 [magnifices, Latin. ] U- 
.MAGNTFICK. luſtrious; grand. 
-MAGNTFICENCE. /. [enagnificentia Latin. ] 
- Grandeur of appearance 
-MAGNTFICENT. a. [maynificur, Latin. ] 


— 


,. e. Fond of ſplendour 3 ſetting greatneſs to 
| _ thew, Sidney. 
MAGNVFICENT Y. ad. [from magnificent. ] 

. idly. Grew. 
1 Je Llialan. ] A grandee of 
Sbaleſpea 


re. 


Brown. - 


3 ſplendour. Million. 
1» Grand in n ſplendid; pompous. 
Addi 


Jon. 


MA 1 


MA'GNIFIER. /. magnify» 
1. One that are Dla 


2 chat encreaſes the bulk. of 
To MA'GNIFY. 5. 4. [megnifco, Latin.] 


1. To make great; to exaggerate ; to am- 
plify ; to extol. Bacon. 
| . 


Lenne | "Dane 


an ex- 
" Brown 
coy 


Dan. 
4+ To enereaſe the bulk of any object to the 

eye. Locke. 
MA'GNITUDE. /. [ magnitude, ne 


ra —.— 3 Milton. 
7 » Newton. 
J P E. /. OY contracted 

— from pi and me — ſometimes taught to 
CO 


MAGYDARE. fe [mogudaris, Latin, 


M AID. 
MA'IDEN. 


2 
17 [meven, abe. Sten. 
a virgin. . 


MAID. ſ. A 3 of ſkate 1. 
MA'IDEN. 4. 
1. Confifting of virgins. 
2, Freſh ; new; unuſed; 
MADENHAIR- h . and 
t. 


wk 
MA'IDENHEAD, 
MA'IDENHODE. 


from maiden. 
MAIENnODE. / [ J 


1. Virginity; virgin purity; freedom from 
contamination. Fairfax. Shateſp. Milton. 
2. Newneſs; freſhneſs; rr 

ton. 


» Shakef. 


'MA'IDENLIP. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth 
den, MA'IDENLY. 1 [maiden and like.] Like a 


maid; gentle, modeſt, . 
MA HOOD. /. [from maid.] Virginity, 
1 Je [pow en 


kind of dance. 
MAIDPALE. 4. {nad and gale, ] pad 


fick vi rgin. Shakeſpeare. 
MAIDSE'RVANT. J. A female ſervant» 
MAJE'STICAL. 
MAJESTICK. 6. [from cn. 


2 A i dignity ; imperial. 
1. Auguſt ; having galey's grads Tenn 


2. Stately ; pompous ; —— Hooker. 
3. Hires Lb elevated; Dryden. 
MAJE'STICALLY. ad. [from — 
ith dignĩty; with grandeur. Granville. 
MA'JESTY. I. "[mojeftas, Latin. 
1. Dignity; grandeur 5 of appear - 
ance. Milton. 
2. Power; ſovereignty. Daniel. 
3 Dignity; 3 elevation. 


3 
4. The title of kings and queens. Shake 

MAIL. /. {maille, French. 

of ſteel network worn for defence. 

Fairfax. 


2+ An? 


1. A coat 
4 A 
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22. Suppert; protection; defence. 
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2. Any armour, © ©! "Cape 
3. A n's bondle ; a N 
FS MAIL. v. a. To arm defenſively; ; to cover, 
as with armour. | Shakeſpeare. 
7. MAIM. v. a. [mebaigner, to maim, old wm 
To deprive of any neceſſary part; to cripp 
by loſs of a limb. ©: | 
MAIM. . [from the verb.] 


4 


Shakeſpeares 


1. Privation of ſome efſential part; lameneſs, 


b. a wound or amputation. Hooker. 

2. Injury; miſchief, | Shakeſpeare. 

3. Eſſential defect. | Hayward: 
MAIN, as { magne, old French. ] 

1+ Principal; chief; leading. Hooker, 


2. Violent; frrong ; overpowering; vaſt. 
3. Groſs; containing the chief part. Sbabeſ. 


4. Important; forcible. Davies. 
er- 8 | 
| ee) z the bulk ; the dk part. 
| os The um; the whole; the genefal. K. Ch. 
3. The ocean. Prior. 
+. +» Violence; free. Hudi bras. 
5. A hand at dice. bali. Dorſet. . 
6. The continent. Bacon. 


7. A hamper. | Ainſworth. 
MAINLAND, Fo [main and land.] * oe vy 
| Spe ere 
MATNLY, ad. [from had. 
1. Chiefly ; principally. + Woodward. 
2. Greatly; powerfully . Bacon. 


MAINMAS“T. fe (main and maſt.] The chief 
or middle maſt, Dryden. 
MAINPERNABLE. 4. ann that may be 
admitted to give ſurety.” - 
MA'INPERNOR. ſ. Surety; bail. Nb 
MAINPRISE. /. [main and pris, French. ] 


; livery into the cuſtody of a eg upon ſecu- 
Davies. 


rity given for appearance. 
To MA'INPRISE. v. a. To bail, 


MATNSAIL. J. {main and ſal.] The fail f 


the mainm 


AA.. 
MAINSHEET. . {main and ſbeer.] The theet 


or ſail of the mainmaſt. Dryden. 


| MATNYARD. /. {main and yard. ] The yard . 
3 Arbutbnot. 


* of the mainmaſt.. | 
To MAINTAIN, v. 4. maintenir French. ] 
1. To preſerve unal 


2. To defend; to hold out 3 to ant. ; 


aro | 
3. To vindicate ; to juſtify. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. To continue; to keep up- Dryden. 


5. To keep up; to ſupport the | expence. of. 


6. To __ with the conveniences of life. 


South. 
Blackmore. 


7. To preſerve from 9 


To MAIN TA IN. v. n. To ſupport by argu- 


ment; to aſſert as a tenet. Dryden. 


MAIN TAIN ABLE. a. [from maintain. | De- 


fenſible; juſtifiable. _ Hayward. 
MAINTAINER. ſe [from maintain.] Suppor- 


ter; cheriſher.  . Spenſer. - 


MAINTENANCE. h [maintenant, French. ] 


1. Supply of the neceſſaries of life; ſuſte- | 
Hank. * 


nance; ſuſtentatian. * 


8 
3. Continuance; ; 3 from oak 


K ” 2 £4 2 
M A R 


ne J. [main and top] The top of the 
/ mainmaſt * Madiſon. 
MAJOR. « 4. [major, Latin. Fc 4 
1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 
2. Greater in dignity. " F 
MAJOR. 

1. The officer above the captain. 

2. & mayor or head officer of a town. 

3+ The firit propoſition of a Fylogifin, con- 


taining ſome generality, Boyle. 
4+ MaJor-general, The 2 officer of the 
ſecond rank. Tatler, 
F-. MaJjor-domo. One who holds occaſionally 
the place of maſter of the houſe. 
MAJORA'TION. /. [from major, ] Encreaſe ; 
enlargement. Bacon, 


MAJO'RITY-/+ [from major.) 


1. The ſtate of being greater. ' Grew, 
2. The greater number. Audiſen. 
3 Anceſtry. 0 5 Brown. F 
4+ Full age; end of minority, Davies. 
5. Firſt rank. — Shakeſpeare. 
6. The office of a major. 

MAIZE, or Indian M beat. [. Miller. 


To. MAKE. Ve 4. [macan, Saxon; machen, 
German; nalen, Dutch. ] 
I. To create. ' Geneſis. 
2. To form of materials. Holder. 
3. To compoſe: as, material or nts. 
V. aller, 
4+ To form by art what | is not natural. Spen. 
5. To produce as the agent. Hooker. 
6. To produce as a cauſe. | Proverbs» 
7. To do; to perform; to praftiſe; to 


uſe, 
8. To cauſe to have any quality. Clarendon. 
9. To bring into any ſtate or condition. 

10. To form ; to ſettle. | Rowe, 
I I 5 To hold ; 5 to keep. y F Dryden. 
12. To fecure from diſtreſs; to eſtabliſh in 
riches or happineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
13. To ſuffer; to incur. Dr den. 
14. To commit. Shakeſpeare. 
15. To compel; to force; to conſtrain. - 
16. To intend; to purpoſe to do. Dryden. 
17. To raiſe 2 profit from any thing. Shake 
8. To reach; to tend to; to arrive at. 

19. To gain. #7 Milton. 
20. To force; to gain force. Temple. 
21. To exhibit, 1 808 f Taele. 


22. To pay; to give. - Leviticus. 
23. To put; to place. Bacon. 
24. To turn to ſome uſe. Dryden. 

235. To incline; to diſpoſes Browns 

26. To prove as an argument. Hooker» 
27. To repreſent; to ſhow. Baker. 
28. To conſtitute. Locke. 


29. To amount to. Maden... 
30. To mould; to orm. Pacer. 
31. To MAx x . To wn; to deftroye 

E 
32. To Maxx away. To transfer. aller. 
33. To Max k account. 70 reckon; to be- 
lieve. Bacon. 
34. To MAxE account G. To eſteem; to 
73. regard. 5 ; 


- 


35. Ta 
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MAK 


351 © Maxx free with. To treat without 


Ceremony» Dunciad. 
6. To Maxx goed, To maintain; to de- 
fend; to juſtify. | Knolles. 
37. To Maxz god. To fulfit; to accom- 
plih. Shakeſpeare. 
38. To MAxx light of. To conſider as of 
no conſequence. Matthew, 


39. To MAKE love. To court ; to play the 


gallant, Addiſon, 


40. To MAKE merry. To feaſt; to partake 


of an entertainment. Shakeſpeare. 
41. ee much of. To Cheriſh; to fo. 
ſter. Temple. 


42. To . of. What to make of, is, how . 


to underſtand, Addiſon, 


43. To MAKE of, To produce from; to ef- 


fect. Addiſon. 
44. To Max E of. To conſider; to 2 
to eſteem. Dryden. 
45. To MARKE of. To cheriſh ; to foſter. 
46. To MAKE er. To ſettle in the hands 
of truſtees. Hudibras. 
47. To MAXE over. To transfer. Hammond. 
48, To Mak E out. To clear; to explain; to 
clear to one's ſelf. Arbuthnet, 
49. To MAXE out. To prove; to evince. 
50. To Ma Kz ſure of. To conſider as certain. 


Dry den. 
51. To Maxx ſure of. To ſecure to one's 
poſſeſſion. Dryden. 


| 52 To Max R up. To get together. 
53. Te Mak E ß. To reconcile; to atone. 


Heooker. 
84. To Maxsz up. To repair, Exel. 
55. To Max E up. To compoſe as of ingre- 
dients. South. 
56. To Max up. To ſhape, Arburbnot. 


57. To MAKE . To ſupply. Hooker. 


58. To MAXE yp. To clear. Rogers. 
59. To Maxx up. To accompliſh ; to con- 
clude ; to complete. aner 


To MAKE. Us Nis 
1. To tend; to travel; to 80 any way; to 
ru Shakeſpeare. 
2s To contribute. wift. 


3» To operate; to act as a proof or argument, 
or cauſe. 


4. To concur, | | | Hooker, 
5. To thew; to appear; to carry appearance. 
Arbutbnot. 
6. To Maxx Say with. Ton to kill. 
Addiſon. 
7* To Maxx for. To advantage; to favour. 
8. To Ma To penſat 14— 2 
„Jo Max E up. To om ate; to e in- 
ſtead. ] 4 f q 5 ift fs. 
MAKE. . [from the verb. ] tour: . "tri ure; 
nature. Glanville. 

MAKE, % [maca, Saxon. ] Companion. 
Ben Jonſan. 
FLA KEATE. . [rake and Ae Breeder 
7 els. . 8 p. 

KER. [from male. ] 75 

reator. 5 Milton, 
3 Pope. 


M AL. 
*. One who ſets any thing jt e 


maker; reconciler. Sale are. 
MAKEWEIGHT. /. [make and weigbt. | Any 
{mall thing thrown in to make up weight. Ph. 
MALACHITE, This ſtone is green, ſo 
as in colour to reſemble the mallow, pandyn; 
ſometimes it is veined or ſpotted. Woodward. 
MAL ADV. . ¶ maladie, French. ] A diſeaſe z 
2 diſtemper; a diſorder of body; ſickneſs. 
MALA'NDERS. ſ. [from mal andare, Ital.] 


A dry ſcab on the paſtern of horſes. 
MA'LAPERT. a. [mal and pert.] Saucy; 
quick with impudence, Dryden. 


MALAPERTNESS. ſ. [ from malepert. 
Livelineſs of reply without decency ; qui 
impudence; ſaucineſs. 

MA'LAPERTLY. ad. ¶ from malapert.] Im- 
pudently; ſaucily. 

To MALAXATE. v. 4. [MNT NM. ] To 
ſoften or knead to ſoftneſs. 

MALAXATION. /. [from malaxate.) The 

act of ſoftening. 


MALE. a. [male, French.] Of the ſex that 


begets young; not female. Swift, 
MALE. /. The he of any ſpecies Craunt. 
MALE, in compoſition, ſignifies i/!, 
MALEADMINISTRA' TION. ſ. Bad ma- 
nagement of affairs. Avliffe. 


MALECONTE NT. Ja. [mnle and contents] 
MALECONTE'NTED. S Diſcontented ; diſſa- 
tisfied. Sbaleſpeare. 


MALECONTE'NTEDLY. ad. [from malecen- 
tent. ] With diſcontent. 
MALECONTE'NTEDNESS. /. [from * 
content.] Diſcontentedneſs; want of affection 
to government. SpeFatore 
MALEDTICTED. 4. Laledictus, i 
curſed. ic 
MALEDICTION. /. [malcdifion, French. j 
Curſe ; execration ; denunciation of evil. Wet. 
MALEFA'CTION. . [male and fac, Lat.J 
A crime; an offence, Shakeſpeare. 
MALETAC TOR. fe [male and facig, Lat.] 
An offender againſt law; a criminal. Roſcoms 
MALE'FICK. 7 a. [maleficus, Lat.] Miſ- 
MALE'FIQUE. chievous hurtful, ; 
MALE PRACTICE. ſ. [male and prafiice.} 
Practice contrary to rules. 
MALE'VOLENCE.. /. [malevelentia, Lat. Jiu 
will;; inclination to hurt others; malignity. 
Shake or cares 
MALE'VOLENT. a. [malewolus, Lat. \ Ill. 
diſpoſed toward others. Dryden. 
MALE'VOLEN TLY. ad. [from r 
Malignly ; malignantly. Have 
MA'LICE. ſi [malice, French. ] 
1. Badner; of deſign z delibeate miſchief, , 
2. Ill intention to any one; * of burt- 
ing. Shakeſpeare. 
To MA'LICE. v. a. [from the noun, i To 
regard with ill- will. Spenſer. 
MALICIOUS. a. [malicieux, French; mali- 
 tioſus, Latin} , to any one; in, 
* tending il. Shakeſpeare. Miltors? 
* A MALI. . 


o 
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To MALL, Vs As — the noun. ] To tea 


1 A * 
MALTCIOUSLY. ad. [from malicious. with 


malignity ; with intention of miſchief. Sv. 


| MALICIOUSNESS, J. [from malicious. Ma- 


lice; intention of miſchief to another. 


' MALYGN. 4. maligne, French. 


1. Unfay 3 il-diſpoſed to any one; 3 
malicious. South, 
2. Infectious; fatal to the body; Rnd. 


To MALIGN. v. 3. [from the Ae 
1. To regard with envy or malice, South. 
2. To miſchief; to hurt; to harm. e 

MALIGNANCY. 7. from malignant. ] 

1. Malevolence; malice; unfayourableneſs. Sh. 
2. Deſtructive tendency. | Wiſeman. 

MALIGNANT. « a. [makignanty French.] 

1. Malign; envious; nen, malici- 
ous. ; W. at iN 

2. Hoſtile to life; as, malignant fever 

MALIGNANT. f th 

1. A man of ill intention, malevolently at. 
poſed. Hooker . 

2. It was a word uſed of the defenders of the 
church and monarchy by the rebel rebel ſeQtaries | in 
te civil wars. Pal 1 

MALIGNANTLY. ad. 1 
With ill intention; maliciouſly; thiſchievouſly, 

MALYGNER. . [from Rr wit 

1. One who regards another with ill-will, 

2. Sarcaſtical wn 6 

MALUGNITY. 2 Freach.] 

1. Malice; 22 ic dell. 


2. Contrariety to life; deſtruQive tendency. 


3. Evilneſs of nature. © Houth, 
MALYGNLY; ad. [from metige'] N 3 

AIR. f A der wench Shateſp 
MA 1 2 fs 1 wen . 1. 
MALL. ſ. | malleus, Lat. a rr pare 
1. A ; a blow. udibras. 
2. . French. ] A kind of beater or ham- 


Addiſon. 
22 walk where ny ee, ith 
2 and balls. | they 0 


or ſtrike with a mall. 
MALLARD. /. U malſart, French, }, The 
drake of the wild duck. lton. 
MALLEABLLITT V. ſ. [from malleable.) Qua- 
lity of enduring the hammer. Leockes 
MALLEABLE. a. [ malleable, French; froni 
malleus, Latin, a hammer. Capable of be- 
ing ſpread by beating: this is a quality poſleſſ. 
ed in the moſt eminent degree by gold. - - Quincy. 


| MA'LLEAR LENESS. . [from malleable.] 
| Quality of enduring the hammer. © Locke ked 
To A'L 


LEATE: Ve 4. {from \malleus, La: 


tin. ] To hammer.. "Deron: 
W + [malleus, Latin. 14 \ wooden 
ham * "Boyle. 


| MA'LLOWS. AZT _— Latin; welehe, 


' Saxon. ] A plant. 


 MA'LMSEY. /. 


1. A ſort of grape, Fas 
2. A kind of wine. Fhateſpe 1 


MAL. / ſmear, Saxon. } Grain ſteeped i in 


e and fermented, then dried on a Kin. 


- 


— 


MAY 


To MALT. . its 

1. To make milt. 
2. To be made malt. | Mortimer. 

MA'LTDUST. /. "Ie is an epricher of barren 
land. linter. 

* k [malt and flor, * loam] 

mait, 

MA'LTHORSE. J. A dull dolt. & . 

MALTMAN. 7 J. [from malt. One who 

MA'LTSTER., es malt. Soft. 

MALVATEOUS. 4. *[malua, Latin. ] Relat- 

ng to mallows. ' 
mers SA4TION. h E Bad wa 
artifices. 

MAMMA-. ANG for mother in) 

2 J. Tfrom mam or wn] 72 
ert 4 figure gure dreſſed up. Shakeſpeare. 
MA'MMI ORM. a. [mamma and forma, La- 

wl Having the ſhape of paps or dugs. 

MA ILLARY. 4. [mammillaris, Latin. ] 
Belonging to the paps or dugs. 

MA'MMOCK. . A large hapeleſs piece, 

To MA'MMOQCK. 9.4. * 1 the noun. ] 
To tear; to Fol to p 3 

MAN, J. b mon, Saba. ] 


1. Human being. 8 Creech. 
2. Not a woman. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Not a boy. Bryden. 
4. A ſervant; an. | attendant; a dependant, 

Raleigh. Cowley; 


5. A word of familiarity Lag” >" con- 


tempt, r 
6. It is uſed in a looſe fignification h 
r one, any one; as, though a hw) 

Wiſe be err when men 
ſhun je * i Jes of Td 
2. One of uncommon qualifications. * 
8. A human being qualified in a particy| 


ps. Samuel. 
9 ndividual. ets. 5 
10. Not a beaſt. Sg 


"x06 97 s or inde 
12: A moveable piece at 1 75 draugh 
13. MAN of war. A ſhip of * 8 

To MAN. v. a. [from the nouns] ; 
I. To furniſh with men, anl. 

. To guard with men.  * Shakeſpeare. 
3+ To fortify; to ſtrengthen. ** "Milton« 
4 To tame a hawk. = 7 
85 To attend; to ſerve ; to wait on- 


6. To direct in hoſtility; to point. 
MANACLES. . LOS, from manus, Lat. 
9 for the Ecclus. 
MA'NACLE.” v. 4. [from the noun. 
7 Ts chain the hands; to ſhackle, * * Shak? 
To MANAGE. ». 4. [menag ery French. 
1. To conduct; to carry on. Stilting 


2. To train a horſe to graceful action. Teal: 
3. To goverh ; to make tratable. Arbuthnots 
4. To wield; to move or uſe eaſily. Netoton. 


5. To huſband; to make the objekt of cau- 
tion. f 25 
6. To treat with caution or decency. liſen 
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Nane v: 5 To fuperintend 8 
2 Nr 


2. Practice; [== ; Ln, At: 
*NAGER. . 
55 ov who } hy 2 or direction of 
South, 
5A mmf Geeks, . 
AGER „ „ 1 mena rench. 
722 Conduct; de 4 | 
. Huſbandry ; ru ecay of Piety. 
= Manner of uſing. 15 Dec of Piety. 
MANA'TION. „ [ manatio, Latin. The act 


of iſſuing from ſomething elſe. 
MANCHE.' ſ. French. ] A ſleere. 
MA'NCHET * fo [michet, French. Skinner. J 
A ſmall loaf of fine bread. . Mere. 
got wg re. ſ. [| mancanilla, Lat.] 
It is a native of the Weſt-Indies, equal to the 
fize of an oak: its-wood is of a beautiful grain, 
will poliſh well and laſt long. In cutting down 
thoſe trees, the juice of the dark muſt be burnt 
out hefore the work is begun ; for its nature 
is ſo corroſive, that it will raiſe bliſters; and 
if it flies into the eyes of the labourers, they 
are in danger of loſing their fight : the fruit is 
of the colour and fize of the golden pippin; 


oak ye Ee Thos by og 
t. 


Miller. . 


To enſlave; to bind to die | Hale. 
MANCIPA'TION: 7. 

very; involu! obligation, ' 
MANCIPLE. fe [manceps, Lat.] The flew. 

ard A a community z the purveyor of a col- 


 Betterton. 

MANY Tus. 1. [Latin. 

dy che king, ſo called from the initial word. 

MANDARIN. 4. A Chineſe nobleman or 

magiſtrate, - 

MA'NDATARY. fe [mandataire, French. 
He to whom the pope has, by virtue of his 

prerogative, and his on proper right, given 
d Rangdatt for his benefice, - Ayliffes 

9 . [mandatum, Latin. ] 

1 Howwel. 
2: Precept; charge; commiſſion ſent or tranſ- 
mitted: d. | Dryden. 

MANDM'TOR. ſ. [Latin.] Director. Ayliffe. 

MANDATORY. a. mandare, Latin. ] Pre- 

ceptive z dire 


MANDIBLE. . maniihyle, Latin.] The 


* inſtrument of mandutation-. Grew. 


MANDIBULAR. 4. {for mandibula, Lat. j 
Belonging to the jaw. SIS 3 


„* 


A writ granted 


MAN 
MANDPLION, / [mqndigliogs, Italien. A. 


ſoldier's coat. 


— ; 1 2 — 12 . 


fit ſtiff into a round hole that is made 2 


work that is to aeg Maron. 
e he „Lat. ] The 
ene ra ede 


to the human form. Miller. Donne. 


To chew; to eat. 
MANDUCA'TION. 1 — Lat 


Eating. 
MANE: ſ. [maene, Dutch. The hair e 
hangs 4 on the neck of horſes. 
nibal; an anthropophagite ; an uſurerr.. 
MA'NED. 4. 2 mane. ] Having a mane. 
MANES, 2 [Lat.] Ghoſt ; ſhade. 
MANFUL. 4s [max and ful, Bold; 1. 


daring. Hudibras. 
MA'NFULLY. ad. [from manful.]  Boldly ; 

ſtoutly. Ray. 
MANFULNESs. ＋. [from manful.] Stout. 
e | maps jo 

A . an 
iron ore of a poorer ſort ; the moſt perfect ſort, 
is of a'dark iron grey, very heavy but brittle, 


Hill 
MANGCO'RN. en, Dutch, to mingle. 
Corn of — LOOESD ] 
E oe i [ mangeaiſon French, ] The 
in cattle. Ben Jonſon. 
M pbk 140 [mangeoire, French, ] The 
I. or in which animals are fed with 


MANGINESS. { [from _ 4 Said 


infection with 

To MA'NGLE. v. 4. . Dutch. To 
lacerate; to cut or tear to piece-meal; to 
butcher. | 

MA'NGLER. /. bee mangle.] A hacker 
he that d unglingly. Tickell. 

MA'NGO. ſ. | mangyftan, French. ] A fruit of 
Java, brought to Europe pickled. 

MA'NGY. a. [from mange.] Infected with 
the mange; ſcabby. 

MANHA'TER, J. [man and Bater,] . 
thrope; one that hates mankind, 

MANHOOD. /. [from man. : 
1. Human nature; Milton. 


2. Virility ; not womanhood. den. 
3. Virility; not childhood. * 


4. Courage; N reſolution; fortitude. Si. 
| MANLAC. = $2 4 niacut, N 


MANI madneſs. 
MA'NIFEST. a. [manifeſtus, Lai 


1. Plain; open; not concealed. 8 
2 Detected. ryden. 
MA'NIFEST. ſ. [manifeſto, Italian. 1 Beck. 
ration; publick proteſtation. . Dryden. 


To MANIFE'ST. v. 4. [manifeſter, Fr. ma- 


niſeſto, Lat.] To make appear; to make 


publick ; to ſhew plainly; to — Ham. 


MANIFEST A'TION. /, (from: manifeſt 24 Dif-. 
MANI. | 


© contry 3 publication, 


* 


Shakeſpeares | 
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1 AN 
YANIFE'STIBLE. 4, Epi to be male l. 


MANIFESTLY. ad, [from manif ft ] Clay; 


evidently. Sevift. 
MANIF ESTNESS. [from manifeft.] Per- 
fpicuity ; clear evidence. 
* 870. h Italian,] Publick proteſts 
iſon. 
NNfror p. 4. [many and 74. Of dif- 
ee mY ner) 99d fo ; . multi- 
plied, Shakeſp cares 
MANI O'LDED.. 4. [many and feld. 18 8 
y complications. pen ſer. 
Mir OLDLY. 4d. { from manifold, 57 In 3 
manifold manner. idney. 
MANTGLIONS. f. [in l Two 
— on the hack of a piece of ord- 


MANIKIN. J. [mannites, Dutch.) A kttle 


bal res 
MANI IPLE. .. [manipulus, Latin. ] 08 
1. A hand ful, 
2. A ſmall band of ſoldiers. 


| MANI PULAR, 2. from manipuſus, Latin.] 


'Relating to a maniple. 


MANKILLER, / [may and killer] 3 
deter. 


MANKIND, fo [mon and hind. 1 Tho race 
or ſpecies of human beings, Raleigh. 
MANKIND. a. Reſembling man, not woman 
n form or nature. Shakeſpeare. 
MANLIKE. a. eng and h ike. ] 2 the 
appearance of a idney. 
MANLESS. a. an and leſs. ] Without men; 
not manned. Bacon. 
. * Ae manly. ] N 
k 


_— ockes 

MANL 4. bea 42571 Manlike; 5 becom- 

ing a man; firm; brave; ſtout; undaunted; 

undifmayed. Deydep. 

ANNA. J. Manna is properly a gum, à ho- 

© ney-like juice concreted, ſeldom ſo dry but it 

+ adheres more or lefs to the fingers: Its colour 

is whitiſh, yellowiſh, or browniſh, and it has. 

din taſte the ſweetneſs of ſugar, and with it 2 

* ſharpneſs that renders it very agreeable : it is 

the product of two different trees, both vari- 

© etics of the aſh: the fineſt manna oozes natu- 

rally out of the leaves in Auguſt. Hill. 
MANNER. f. [maniere, French. 


1. Form; method. 2 U. | Dryden. 


*2, Cuſtom; habit; faſhion. 


3. Certain degree. j rk Bacon. 
4. Sort; kind. | Miterbury. 
Mien ;. caſt of the look. Clariſſa. 

5 Pecullar way. CUlarendon. 

7. Way; ſort. | Atterbury. 

8. Character of mind. Af. 

5 - Manners in the plural. General fg of 1 Pape. 

orals ; habits. L*Eftrange., To erment 3 to be in ſ ri a itation. 

22 al; the Plaral. 1 Cetemonious behaviour; * , " 0 oy Smit b. 

* ſtudied civility. \ Dryden., 6. To fluſh with reſentment, . 
11. Good manners. Elegance or decency of MA'NTUA, A. lady's gown. * Pope. 


© behaviour. 


MMA'NNERLINESS. /. [from e Ci-, 


_ ty; ceremonious complaiſance. . 


MAN 


MANNERLV. a. TY — City 
ceremonious';; complaiſant. Rogers. 
nn. ad. ns withont: rudeneſs, 
. Shakeſpeare, 

MANNIKIN. * {max and. Mein, German, } 
A little man; a dwarf. 

MA'NNISH.. 4. from man.] Having the ap- 
pearange of a man; hold ; maſculine z impu- 
dent. Sidney. 

MANOR. + Fmancir: old, F rench. J Manar 

ſigniſies, in common law, a rule or govern- 
ment which a man hath over ſuch as bold 
land within his fee. Toyching the original 


of theſe manors, it ſeems, that, in the degin- 


ning, there was a certain compaſs. or circuit of 
ground granted by the king to ſome man of 
worth, for him and his heirs to dwell upon, 
and to exerciſe ſome juriſdiction.  Convel, 
MANQUE/LLER., /. [man and cpellan, Sax- 
one] A murderer ; a mankiller ; a manſlayer. 
MANSE, ( Lene, Latin.] A parſonage her 
2 manyjio, N. ar Oule. 
MANSION. J. Inanſio, — 
1. Place of reſidence; ahode; houſe. — 
2. Reſidence; abode, Denbam. 
MANSLA' UGHTER, fo [manand Plaughter.} 
1. Murder z,veftruftion of the human ipecies. 
Aſcbam, 
Ee The 28 of killing a man not 
y without fault, though without ma- 


MANSLAYER. fe [man and ſlay. ] Murderes 3 
ane that has killed another. Numbers, 
MANSUO'ETE. 2. [manſpetus, Latin.] Tame; 
gentle; not ferocious. Ray 
MA'NSUETUDE. J. [,manſuctudo, Latin: } 
Tameneſs ; gentleneſs... Herbert. 
MANTEL. ſ. [mante!, old Fr.] Work raiſed 
before, a chimney to gonceal it. Nun. 
MAN TELE“ T. /. —.— French. 
2 A fmall cloak worn by women. 
| In apes: Ar. moveable ES 
— e of planks, 
nailed one oyer * to the height of almoſt 
ſix feet, and driven before the pioneers, as a 
blind to ſhelter them. Harris. 
MANTI'GER. /. [man and tiger. ] A larger 
monkey or baboon, Arbutbnot. 


MANTLE. fe [mantell, Welk. ] A kind. of 


cloak or garment, Hayward, 
To MANTLE. Vs d. [from the verb. | a 
cloak; to cover.. . Shake 
To MA'NTLE. . 
1. Ta ſpread en us hawk i in 72" 
Milton. 


2. To joy to reyel. Spenser. 


3. To be expanded; to ſpread luxuriantly. 
2 * gather any thing on the ſurface z to 


MA'NTUA- AKER. fo Lnantua and maker. ] 


One who makes gowns for 3 Addiſon” 


MANUAL. a. [manualisy, Latin. ] 


32 
1. Pers 


ut three inches thick, 


4 
©” ® 


* 
ren 


— 


0 workmanſhip. 


'MANUFA'CTURER 1 01 benen Fr.] 


: To MAP. Vs As from the noun. 


MAY 


1. Performed by the hand. | Dryden. 
2. Uſed dy the hand. | | Clarendon. 
MANUAL. J. A ſmall book wen may be 
* carried in the hand. - - Stilling fleet. 
MANU'BIAL. a. — Lats] nN 
to ſpoil; taken in war. 
MANU'BRIUM. . [Latin.] A handle, 
MANUDU'CTION. /. [manuduSiv, Latin. ] 
Guidance by the hand. Brown. South. 
MANUFA'CTUR wm [manus and facio, Lat. 
1. The practice — _ piece of 


2. Any thing made by art. Addifon, 
To MANUFA'CTURE. Vs, As [ manufaFurer 
+, French. ] To make 2 and labour; to 


form by workmanſhip. 


A Workman; ana Watts. 
Ts MANUMT SE. . n. 5 8 
To ſet free 3 to diſmiſs from ſlavetyt 


MANUMISSION: + 2 [warim Fr. ma- 
numiſſio, L. u e Q ol dig liberty to 
fſlaves. ' » Browns 


To MANUMTT. v. g. E Latin. ] 
0 To.releaſe from flavery. den. 


of cultivation. Hale. 
MaNURANCR. [from _ 'Agri- 
culture; cultiva Ts Spenſer. 


To MANURE. v. a. | [nienevorer, French. ] 
1. To cultivate by manual labour. Milton. 
: 2+ To dung; to fatten with compoſts. 
MANU'RE une [from the verb.] Soil to be 
laid on | Dryden. 
MANUREMENT. 7 [from manure. ] Cut. 
tivation; improvement. Morton. 
MAN RER. /. [from the verb.] He who 
FS —.— land; a huſbandman. Ren 
USCRIPT, + [manu . A 
dook written, ö 252 
MA NV. 4. comp. more, ſuperl. moſt Im- 
N3T, Saxon. ] 
1. Conſiſting of a great; number; numerous. 


Digby. 
2. Marking number indefiite, Exodus. 

MANY. . 

n A multitude; 3 a company; a great num- 
ber; people. Spenſer, 
2. Many is uſed much in compoſition, 

MANYCO'LOURED. 4. [meny and colour. 
Having many colours. Donne. 


MANYCO'RNERED. 4. [mazy and * 
Polygonal ; having many corners. 
MANYHE'ADED. 4. [many and bead. Hav: 
ing many heads. idney. 
MANYLANGUAGED. a. [many and lan- 
Having many languages. 
e. 4. [many and pope. 


. Numerouſly;populous, . Sardys. 


'MANYTLIMES. ſan adverbial phraſe, ] Otten; "= 


MAP. /. [mappay Jow Latin. ] A geographical 


picture on which lands and feas are delineated 
according to the longitude and latitude. Sidney. 
To deli- 


bakeſpeare . 


_ neate 3 to ſet dun. 


n 


MAPLE thee. f. 
MAPPERY. /. from map.] The art of 


Atte. Mortimer 
planning and deſigming. Sbateſpeare. 
To MAR. v. a. Iamj nan, Sgron. ] To in 
2 to ſpoit ; to hurt; to miſchief; to da- 
ö Dryden« 
MARANAT HA, f. FSyrlacke.} It was 2 
form of the denouncing or anathernatizing 
among the _— * & St. Paul. 
MARA'SMUS. J. [wuapa cube. ] A conſump- 
- tion, in which perſons ade much of thei © 
- ſubſtance, * Quincy 
8 1K 4. { marbre, French; marmor 
Latin. | 
1. Stone uſed" in ſtatues nd elegant N 
capable of a bright poliſn. 
2. Little balls of maryle or. clay with — 
children play. SN CIT 
A ſtone remarleable- for the- CR 
- Inſcription z as, the Oxford marblese 
MA*'RBLE. 2. 
1. Made of marble. - M aſter. 
25 Variegated like maryble. i wn 2 Sidney. 
To MA'RBLE. Vs 2. 1 pi. from the 
- noun} To or vein like marble,” * 
MARBLEHE' AR TED. « as mares MITE. 1 
Cruel; inſenſible; heard- ' 
MA'RCASITE. 7 The marcaſite i 3s alinrdefol- 
tl, of a bright glittering appearance. There 
are only three diſtin" ſpecies of it; one of 
che bright gold colour, another ef a bright fit- 
ver, and a third of a dead white: the 
one ſeems to be peculiarly meant by the v. 
ters on the Materia Medica. Marcafite is 
© frequent in Cornwall, hefe the workmen 
call it mundic c. Hit. 
MARCH. + Tfrom Mars. The tuürd month 
of the Peacham. 
To MAR H. . . marc ber, French. ] 
* To move in military form. . Shakeſpeare. 
2. To walk in a grave, 1 or ſtately 
manner. __— Davies. 
To MARCH, . 4. 'Y 
1. To put in military ee 
2. To bring in regular proceſſion. 
MARCH. /. {marcbe, French] 
1. Movement; journey of ſoldiers, Blackm. 
2. Grave and ſolemg walk. Pope. 
3. Deliberate or laborious walk. ; Addiſon. 
4. Signals to move. Xnolicꝛ. 
5. Marches, without ſingular. Borders; li- 
mits; confines. Dagier. 
MA RCHION ESS. J. The wite of 2 marquis. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Bil 
Prior. 


MA'RCHPANE. þ. [aſe panes Fd. A 


kind of ſweet b - Sidneys 


MARCID. 4. { marcidus, Latin. } Lean; pin- 
ing, withered, . Dragon G 


MA'RCOUR. FL. | marcor, Latin. ] Lean- 
neſs; the 4 of W 3 waſte, of 
fieſh. Brown. 
MARE. /. {mane, Saxon. 2 
1. The female of a horſe. Dryden, 

2. A kind of torpor or ſtagnation, Which 
ſeems to preſs the ſtomach with a weight; 
"the night hag, Draytot 
MA'RE- 


Ar but bnot. b 


f 

: 

{ 
4 [k 
y © 
+ FE 


— FII—— <Q” 4 SOS 2 9. 0- = 
— —————— —— 


1 


HAR. 


| 5 An herb, 
REAR GENT. fe [margoy Lad. 
MARGIN. No 1 * 
z. The border 3 the brink; che edge; the 


— Spenſer. 
« The elge of a page left blank, Hammond. 
3. The edge of a wound or fore, - Sharp. 


MARGINAL, as [ marginal, Fre] Placed or . 


written on the margin. Watts, 

32 — 4. [marginatss, Latin. ] 

g a margin. 
MA'RGRAVE, J. [mark and raf. Gema . 
A title of ſovereignty. 
MARIE TS. J. A kind of violet. 

MARIGOLN. J. [Mery rung ow 

flower. 


To Nenn. Ve 4. [mariner, Fre] To 


9 n vi- 
MARINE. « 1 , „n. — 
Woodward: 


Sen bnot. 
. A folder taken. as riphoard to be em. 
. v. in W 7 upon the land. 


tag Al. 5. e e Pam | 


MA'RITATED. 2. [from maritus, Lacs. 
Having a huſband. 
MART IIIA. . L= in 1 Latin. 
1. Performed on the ſea; marine, Raleigh. 
" Relating to the fea ; nau. Wotton. 
+ Bordering on the ſea. Chapman, Milton. 
MARK, 7 — Welſh.] 
ken by which any thing is Known. 


1, A to 
p 3 A ſtamp; an impreſon, Addiſon. 
- 2+ A Proof; an eyidenes. Arbusbnot. 


4. Notice taken. 
. Conveniency of notice. Carew. 
8. TY thing at which a miſſile weapon is 
= Davies. 
. nga evidence of a horſe's age. Bacon, 

2. [ Marque, French. Licence of repriſals. 


- 9+ A ſum of thirteen ih 9 


enc ham. MARKET. 7. T 3 titten 2 o 


mercatus, Latin. 
| To Aly 'publick time of buying and felling, 


Spenſer. 
- #6 Puithaſe and cle. = 
Jo Rate; price Dryden. 


a wit To u ft mirket; to 

uy or 9 

MARKET-BELL. 5 Laser and belt.] The 
bell to give notite that trade may begin in the 
market. Shakeſpeare. 

MA'RKET-CROSE. ,. [marker and croſs.] A 
croſs ſet up whert the market is held. 

MA'RKET-DAY. f. [market and day. The 


day on which things are FL nw 
MA'RKET-FOLKS.. 705 
People that come to 
MABKET AN. . Que — to a 
market to ſell or buy. Swift. 
MA'RKET-PLACE: /. Taria and 25 
Ar ide 2 


MARK ET-PRICE. 2 . [market 
MARKET-RATE. 174 or esl Bs 
at which any thing is | Lockts 
MARKET-TOWN. . A town chat has the 
privilegeof a tated market; not a vi Cay. 
MARKETABLE. as from market. . 
1. Such as may be e 
buyer may be found. 1 3 
2. Current in the market. Decay 0 
MA'RKMANs 7 J. [mark and — 
. Pj to hit vs mark. 


MARL. marl Welſh ; mergel, Dok, A 
an i which is fat, Mb 


uality 
To Set "wi as \ [from the noun] To wane 


Wi , Child; 
To r . 2 2 To faſten 


the ſails with m 
MARLINE. /. - Skinner.) Long 
wreaths of antwiited | p dipped in pitch, 


with which cables are guarded. - Dryden. 
MA'RLINESPIKE. /. A ſmall piece of iron. 
for faſtening ropes together. 
MA'RLPIT, /. [marl and pit.] Pit out of 
which marl is dug. Woodward. 
MARLV. 3. [from marl.] wt Pm with 


marl, 
MA'RMALADE. ? fo [marmelade, French. ] 
MARMALET. Che CIP of quinces 
boiled into a conſiſtence with ſugar. 
MARMORA'TION. /. [marmor, Latin. ] In- 
cruſtation with marble, 


nden. MARMOREAN. 3. | [marmoreus, Latin. ] 


10. A character made 6 thoſe who cannot 
write their names. Dryden. 
E — Vs as [merken, Dutch; meancan, 


1. To impreſs with a token, or evidence. 
2. To note; to take notice of. 


uh 9.9 e aeg 8 de note Dr. 


Made of marble. 
Ma RMOsE T. h [marmouſer, French. ] h 
ſmall - Sha 
— — 975. 2 [ italian. ] The x £00 
or mus alpinus, as big or 
. 2 — which ab 3 
ter, doth live upon its own aa. mak. 
| 11 


A pos. of Fn 


8 „eee ee er pee be . 


6 Sar rr e 


N ; 
* ' eh 4 0 
| A R : 


ET WETRY. eterie, French. 
— work a mo 


MAR: VIS. /: [wok French. ] 
. e d one 0 the ſecond LM of no- 
next inrank to a duke. 
ans H-we is uſed by Shakeſpeare for mar- 


chjmeſs 

MARQUISATE. . [ marquiſat, French, ] 
The ſeigniony of a marquis. 

MARRER. /. .[from mar. ] One who ſpoils 
or hurts. | Aſchame 

MARRIAGE. /. [mariage, French. 
e act of uniting a man and woman for 
li 


Taylor. 
2. State of perpetual union. 
MA'RRIAGEABLE. a. ¶ from marriage. ] 
1. Fit for wedlock ; of age to be married. 
2. Capable of ara Milton. 
MA'RRIED. a. [from marry.] Conjugal; 


connubial. . / Dryden. 


MA'RROW. /. [me nx, Saxdn.] The bones 
have either a large cavity, or are full of little 
cells: in both the one and the other there is 
an oleaginous ſubſtance, called marrow. Quin. 


MA'RROWBONE. ſ. {bone and marrow.] ' 


1. Bone boiled for the marrow. 
2+ In burleſque language, the knees. L'Eftr, 


 MA'RROWFAT. /. A kind of pea. 


MARROWLESS. 2. | from marrow.] Void 
of marrow. _. 
To MA'RRY.. v. 4. {marier, Fr.] 
1. To join a man and a woman. Gay. 
2. To diſpoſe of in marriage. Bacon. 
3. To take for huſband or wife. Shakeſpeare. 
To MARRY. v. 2. To enter into the con- 
Jugal ſtate. 


1 are derived from the Saxon 


MAS, ' | mehre, à fen. Gibſon. 
MARSH. 7. [menpe, Saxon.] A fen; a 
* [ Ne, ] * Fo bog; 


amp. 2270 
MARSH.MALLOW, . Lalibæa, Lat. 


plant. 
MARSH-MARIGOLD. fe [propulage, Lat] 
A flower. D 
MA'RSHAL. /. oP fo reſchal, French: ] 
1. The chief officer of arms. Shakeſpeare: 
2. An officer who regulates. combats in the 
4 liſts, Dryden. 
« Any one who regulates rank or order at a 


Fat, 1 = 
4. An harbinger; a purſuivant. p. 


Doe MA RSHAL. v. a. [from the noun. 


t. To arrange; to in order. Glanville. 


2. To lead as an harbinger, eſpeare. 


MARSHALLER. /. [from marſhal.) One 
that arranges ; one thatranks in order. Nope 

MA'RSHALSEA. /. [from marſbate] 
priſon in Southwark belonging to the "marſhal 
of the King's houſehold. 


 MA'RSHALSHIP. J. mo _ ] The 


office of a marſhal. , 
MARSHELDER. 2 + 
MARSHRO'CKE 4. A 2 of water- 


Shakeſpear Co + 


Shakeſpeare.” 


MAR 


MARSHY. a. [from marb,} ] 


12 Boggy; wet 3 fenn ſwampy. D . 

" Da Produced in Eee wad Darden, 

MART. ſ. [contrated from market. ] 

1 A place of publick traffick, Hooker 

2. Bargain; purchaſe and ſale. Shakeſpeare 
3+ Letters of mart. 

To MART. v. 4. from the NOUN. To traf. 
_ 3 to buy or ell; F 

MA“ TEN. . 

i. A ne kind of weeſel whoſe fur is much 
2. [Martelet, Fr.] A kind of ſwallow that 
builds in houſes ; a martlet. Peatham. 

MARTIAL. 2. [ martial, French; martialis,Lat. } 
1. Warlike; fighting; given to war; brave. 

Sperſer, Chapman. 
2+ Having 2 warlike ew; ſuiting war. R 
3. Belonging to war; not civil. Bucer, 
4. Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. 
Browns 
5. Having parts or properties of iron, which 
is called Mars by the chemiſts. 

n þ {from martial.] A war- 
rior; a fighter Howel, 
broad ftrap male. it to 2 girths under cha 
belly of à horſe, and running between the two 
legs to faſten the other end, under the noſe- 
band of the bridle. 

MA'RTINMAS. / [Martin and maſt. ] The 
feait of St. 4 ; the eleventh of Novem- 
ber, commonly martilmas or martlemas:. Taser. 

MARTIN ET. ſ. [ martinet, French. A 

MA RTLET. kind of ſwallow. Shateſps 

MA'RTINETS, J. Small lines faſteged to 
the leetch of the to bring that part of 
the leetch which Is next to the . arm cloie 
up to the yard. | aileye 

MARTYR. f. [aglvz:] One who by 
death bears witneſs to the truth. X. Charles. 


A T MARTYR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To put to death for vittue. 
2. To murder; to d Suckling. 
MA'RTYRDOM. /. [frotia martyr. ]The death 
of a martyr ; the honour of a martyr. Hooker. 
MARTYRO'LOGY. Je [martyro/ogium, Lat. 
A regiſter of martyrs. Stillin 
MARTYRO'LOGIST. ſ. [martyrolegiſte, Fr. ] 
A. writer of martyrology. 
MA'RVEL. / [ merweille, Fr.] A wondery 
any thing aſtoniſhing. | Shakeſpeares .. 


To MARVEL. v. . [merveillery * 
To wonder; to be aſtoniſhed- Shake 

MA'RVELLOUS. 4. [ merveilleux, Fre | 
1. Wonderful; ftrange; aſtoniſhing, * 
2. Surpaſſing credit. Pe. 
3. The marvclleus is any thing exceeding na- 
tural power, oppoſite to the — 8 


MA'RVELLOUSLY. ad: [ marvellous. 
Wonderfully. Clarendon 


MARVEL of Pera. A flower. 


MA'RVELLOUSNESS, 2 [from murwel- 
leus,] Wonderfulneſs; * aſtonĩſh · 
n MA'S» 


* 


8 i 


Toe MASH. v. a. [maſcher, French.] | 


* 


N A 8 


MA'SCULINE. a. [maſeulin, Fr.] 
. Male; not female, Milton. 
2. Reſembling man; yvirile 5 not ſoft; not 

- effeminate. iſen. 

The u_ appropriated to the male kind 
any word 

'MA'SCULINELY. od. [ from ggg 
' Like a man. Ben Jonſon, 

MA'SCULINENESS. /. fe [from maſculine. ] 
+ Manniſhneſs ; male bo vre or behaviour. 

MASH. . J. [maſcbe, Dutch. ] 8 
1. The ſpace between the threads of a net. 
Fb written meſh. Mortimer. 
2. Any thing mingled or beaten together i in- 
wan undiftinguiſhed or confuſed bod yx. 
3. A mixture for a horſe. Mortimer. 


1. To beat into a confuſed maſs. More. 
2. To mix malt and water together in brew- 
- Ingo Mortimer. 
MA K. /. [maſqne, French. 
1. A cover to diſguiſe the face; a viſor, 
2. Any pretence or ſubterfuge. Prior. 
J. A feſtive entertainment in which the com - 
pany is maſked. '' Shakeſpeare, 
4. A revel; apiece of mummery. Milton. 
5. A dramatic performance, written in a tra- 
gickſtilewithout attention to rule orprobability. 
To MASK. v. a. [maſquer, French. 
1. To diſguiſe with a maſk or viſor, Hooker, 


2. To cover; to hide. Craſpavv. 
To MASK. Sg Ns ; 
1. Io revel, to play the mummer. Prior. 


2. To be diſguiſed any way. 
MA'SKER. J. [from maſt. ] - One who revels 
in a maſk; a mummer. Donne. 


MA'SON Fj La pon, French. ] A builder with 


Kone. . Motton. 


MASONRY. f. napnerie, Fr.] The craft or 
© performance of a maſon, 

MASQUER ADE. ſ. [ from maſque, Fr.] 

1. K diverſion in which data eh is maſk - 


ed. Pope. 
2. Diſguiſe. REC F. elton. 

To MASQUERATE. Ve 1. Tom the noun, ] 
1. To goin diſguiſe. e 

- 12, To aſſemble in maſks. | Swift. 


7 MANQUERNOER. J. {from e A 


on in a L Eftrange, 
MASS. ſ. (maſts French, 150 

1. A body; a lump ; a continuous ab}; 

Newton, 

2. A latge quantity. Dua pier. 

J. Balk; vaſt body.  * Abbot. 


& Congeries; ; — indiftinR, Dryd. 


8. &- Groſs body; the general. ©. Dryden. 
l The ſervice of the Ro- 
| s 


- Te MASS. v. n« [from the noun. ] ike 


brate maſs. 
MA'SSACRE, ere, French. 
1 Dutchery; 1 Dab. 
2. Murder-— e 
7 Mass ACRE. . 4. [maſſacrer, French. ] 
1 To butcher; to Laughter indifcriminately. 
Ts a. EI Atterpurys 


1 8 5 ; 1 
* * N * 


or ſcience, 


MASTER 


* 4 Ont 
4 1 

M A 

„ % * 4 8 


MA SSICOT. ſ. [F rench. ] Ceruſs calcined | 
a moderate degree of fire; of this there 
three ſorts, the white, the yellow, and et 
the golden colour, their differences ariſing from 


the different degrees of 2 
MA'SSINESS. ] 
MA'SSIVENESS. 1 6 "Grate; b bulk; 
derouſneſs. % French 1 
MASSIVE. 2 3. [maſff, French. eavy 5 
MA'SSY,” + heals 3 ponderous; bulle/? 
continuous. Dryden. 


MAS T. . [maſt, mit, Fre merr, . 
1. The beam or poſt raiſed above the ve 
to which the ſail is fixed. "Y Dryden. 
2. The fruit of the oak and beech. "Bacon. 
n as [from maſt. ] \ Furniſhed with 
maſt n 


MA'ST WR. Legler, Dutch ; mare, F 1.3 
0 


1. One has ſervants; ; oppoſed to man or 

' ſervant.  - Shakeſpeare. 
2. A director; a governor”. cclus. 
3. Owner; proprietor. Dryden. 
4. A lord; a ruler. Guardian, 
*,5, Chief; head. : Shakeſpeare. 
6. Poſſeſfor. © Addiſon. 
. Commander of a trading Site | Aſcham, 
8. One uncontrolled. Shakeſpeare. 
9. An appellation of reſpect. 3 
10. A young 8 den. 
11. One who teaches; Su th. 


12, A man eminently KN inp in any practice 
| Davies. 
13. A title of dignity in the univerſities; as, 
maſter of arts. 
To MASTER. v. &. [from the noun. ] 
1. To be a maſter to; to rule; to govern. , 
2. To conquer; to overpower,' Calamy. 
3. To execute with ſkill. Bacon. 
MA'STERDOM. /. [from maſter. ] Dominion; 
rule. ..: Shakeſpeare. 
MASTER-HAND. 7 The hand of & man 
eminentlygſkilful. op 
EST. . Princigal jeſt. Hudibras. 
MASTER-KEY. . The key which opens ma- 


ny locks, of which We ſubordinate keys open 


each only one. ryden. 
MAS TER-LEAVER. 5 One that leaves or 
deſerts his maſter. ; Shokeſpeare, 
MASTER-SINEW. ſ. A large ſinew that ſur- 
rounds the hough, and divides it from the 
bone by a hollow place, where the wind-galls 
are uſually ſeated, | Dif. 
MASTER-STRING. /. Principal ſtring. 
MASTER-STROKE. J. Capital 8 


Blacimore. 
MA'STERLESS. 2. [from muſter. ] 
1. Wanting a maſter or owner, Spenſer, 
2. Ungoverned; unſubdued. 


5 J. [from eh ] Emi- 


nent 


| * ad., With the {kill of a maſ- 
Shakeſpeares 


MASTER Lv. a. [from maſter.) 
1. Suitable to a maſter 5 
2. Imperious; with the ſway * 
MA'STERPIECE. fe [maſter and 2 10 


wry W_a 


. P Þ 


e 


2 


Www Www ou 


„ RS. edt ©. fn. et ²˙dũ6ͤÄ Treats © an. Are ĩᷣ 


MATADOR E. / . [matador,' Spaniſh.], A 


A = P AR BE oe LE bo as Shad 


ka R * A 
” 
2 + * . * % 7 
MEAT 


* 


1. Capital performance 3 any thing, done or 


1 


* made with extraordinary {kill Davies. 


2. Chief excellence. "Ig 
MA'STERSHIP. /. [from m er. ] 

1. Dominion; rule; power. 

2. Superiority ; pre- eminence. Dryden. 

4. Chief work. | Dryden. 

Z Skill ; knowledge. Shakeſpeare, 
; | 5. A title of jronical reſpect. Stage 
MASTER-TEETH. ſ. [maſter and feerb.] 

The principal teeth. Bacon. 
MA'STERWORT. /. A plant. 


Clarendon. 


MASTERY, /. [from maſter. ] 


1. Dominion; rule. | Raleigb. 
2. Superiority ; pre-eminence, L'Eftrange. 
3. Skill. 225 


4. Attainment of {kill or power. Toc te. 
MAS TFU L. a. [from mal.] Abounding in 
maſt, or fruit of oak, beech, or cheſnut. 


 MASTICA'*TION, /. [moflicotio, Latin. ] The 


act of chewing. Ray. 


1. A kind of gum gathered from trees of the 
"fame nam. Wiſeman. 
2. A kind of mortar or cement. Addiſon. 
MA'STICOT, ſ. See MassicoTs, 
MA'STIFE, f. maſtives, plural. [meſtin, Fr.] 
A dog of the largeſt flae; bandog, Spenſer, 


: maſt, oy Dryden. 


MA'STLIN. a. Mixed corn; as, wheat and rye. 


er. 


MAT. ſ. [mearre, Saxon. ] A texture of 
ſedge, flags, or ruſhes. _ Carew 
To MAT. v. 4. [from the noun. yy Tres 
1. To cover with mats. 
2, To twiſt together; to join like a mat; to 
weave groſly, © © Drayton. 


hand of cards, ” opc. 
MA'TACHIN. . [ French. ] 
MATCH. 40 [merche, French. ] 
1. Any thing that catches fire, Bacon. 
2. A conteſt ; a game. 
3. One equal to — 


with another. Rogers. 


5 A marriage. 
6, One to be married... 
To MATCH. Us Ads [from CR s 


- 


r. To be equal to. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To ſhow's an equal. KY outh. 
3+ To equal; to oppole, _ Milton. 


4. To ſuit ; to proportion. 


To MATCH. V. Ms 
1. To be married. Sidney. 
"2, To ſuit; to proportionate ; to tally, _ 
8 a. [from _ 
1 Suitable; equal; fit to be joined. Spenſer. 
2. Dorreſpondent. ; x ws 


equal. Watier 


MA'STICATORY. -/. [moſicatcire, French. 
A medicine to be chewed only, not ſwallowed, . 


MA'STICH. fe Lraſtic, French. ] 


Bacon. | 


| Evelyn. 


Roſcommon, | 


5+ To marryz to give in marriage. Donne. 


_ Weadward.. 


MA'TCHLESS, as [from march. ] Without an 


A 
MA'TCHLESSLY, ad, In a manner not to be 
ed. 


' MATCHLESSNESS. fo [from marchlefie] 


State of being without an equal. 

MA'TCHMAKER. /. [ match and | maker. ] 
1. One who contrives marriages. Hudibrasse 

2. One who makes matches to burn. 

MATE. /. [ maca, Saxon. ] ; | 
1. A buſband or wife. Spenſer. 
2. A companion, male or female. ilten. 

| Jo 'The male or female of animals. Milton. 
4. One that ſails in the ſame ſhip» Reſcom. 

5. One that eats at the ſame table. 72 
6. The ſecond in ſubordination; as, the maſ- 
ter's matey. 0 8 

To MATE. v. a. [from the noun.! 

1. To match; to marry.  Spenſere 

2. To be equal to. . » Dryden» 
3. To oppoſe; to equal. Shakeſpearee 
4. [ Matter, French. ] To ſubdue ; to con- 
found; to cruſh. | baleſpeare. 

MATERIAL. a. [Lmateriel, French. 
1. Conſiſting of matter ; corporeal ; not ſpi- 
ritual. X | | Davies. 
2. Important; momentous; eſſential. I bit. 

MATERIALS. /. The ſubſtance of which any 
thing is made. Brown. 

MATE'RIALIST. /. (om material.] One 
who denies ſpiritual ſubſtances. ryden. 


MATERIALITV. / [materialits, French. 


Corporeity; material exiſtence ; not ſpiritua · 


lity. Digey. 
MATERIALLY. ad. [from material. 

1. In the ſtate of matter, Baoeyle. 

2. Not formally. Saut b. 
3. Importantly; eſſentially. Spenſer. 


MATERIALNESS. ſ. {from material.] 
State of being material ; importance. 

MATE'RIATE. a. [ materiatus, Latin. ] 

MATE'RIATED. Conſiſting of matter. 

MATERIA'TION. /. [from materia, Latin, ] 
The act of forming of matter. 


g MATERNAL. as» [ materne, Fr, maternus, Lat.] 
An old dance, 


Motherly ; befitting or pertaining to a mother. 

| Dryden. 

MATE'RNITY. /. [from maternus, Latin. ] 
The character or relation of a mother. 
MAT-FELON. /. A ſpecies of knap weed. 


MATHEMA'T — a, [mathbematicus, 
MATHEMA'TICK. Lat.] Conſidered 
according to the doctrine of the mathemati-. 


Denham. 


Clans. 25 
MATHEMA'TICALLY. ad. [ from mathema- 


tick.] According to the laws of the mathema- 
tical ſciences. Bentley. 
MATHEMATI'CIAN. ſ. Lat bematicus, Lat.] 
A man verſed in the mathematicks. Aadiſan. 
MATHEMA'TICES. 1. [aB8npealaxne ] That 
ſcience which contemplates whatever 1s capa- 
ble of being numbered or meaſured. Harris. 
MA'THES. 1 An herb. „ eg . 
MAT HESIS. /. Idee.] The ine of 
mathematicks. 
MA'TIN. a. [matine, French. ] Morning; uſed. 
in the morning. N Milton. 
MATIN. ts Morning. : Shake 4+ 
4 B 2 A* 


A MATTER, fe [materia, Latin. 


| TM MATTER. 3 [from ro 


P % . } k * 24 9 N 3 6 2 7 * * 4 n 1 , | 4 1 l . 
7 3 * * | 1 1 — , * | 1 4 

i by k 8 

4 > — . o Z 

2 EOS: . late French.] Morning J Morning 


WOr- 
Cleaveland. SA ing fleet. 


PD 7. L Fr,] A chemical 


veſſel made for digeſtion or diſtillation, 
being ſometimes bellied, and ſometimes riſing 
gradually taper into a conical figure. 


| MA'TRICE. .. [matris, Latin, ] +464 


1. The womb; the % % were fœtus is 
formed. Bacon. 
2. A mould; that eee ſome- 
thing incloſed. Wadwerd. 
MA*TRICIDE. þ 2 Us > 


1. Slaughter of a mother 
2. A — 2 killer. 


To MATRYCULATE, v. g. [from matriculo, 
Lat.] To enter or admit to a memberſhip of 
the uniyerfities of England. ' Walton, 

MATRICULATE. . [ from the verb.] A 
man matriculated. Arbutbnot. 


' » MATRICULA'TION. 4 [from e 


The: act of matriculating, P P Ayli Je. 
MATRIMONIAL, « a. | matrimonial, French. ] 
Suitable to marriage ; pertaining to marriage 
connubial; nuptial; h eal; pridal. Dry. 
MATRIMO'NIALLY. ad. { from matrimo- 
rial. ] According wo the manage or laws of 
marriage. A [yliffe. 
MA'TRIMONY. . matrimonium, Latin.) 
Marriage; the nuptial ſtate. Com. Prayer. 
MAT. RIX, J. [Lat, matrice, Fr.] Womb; a 
place where any thing is generated or formed. 


© Brown. 
MA'TRON. /. 2 French. ] 


7. An elderly lady. | _ Tathr. 
"2c An old woman. 


P 
MA'TRONAL. a. e Latin.] * 2 


ble to a matron; conſtituting a matron. Bacon. 


MA'TRONLY. as [ matron and * Elderly; 
ancient. "Eftrange. 


MATRO'SS. .. Matreſſes are a ſort o folders + | 


next in degree under the gunners, who aſſiſt 


about the guns in traverſing, ſponging, firing, 


and loading them. © Bajley 


1. Body; ſub extended. Newton. 
2. Materials; that of which any thing is com- 
poſed. ac. 
3. Subject; thing treated. Ti Ulorſon, 


4. The whole; the very thing ſuppoſed, | 
Affair; buſineſs in a familiar ſenſe. 

„ Cauſe of diſturbance. OI: | 
— —— of ſuit or complaint. As. 


e . Bacon. 

2 5 Queſtion conſidered. ; South. 
11. Space or quantity nearly computed. LEA. 
12. Purulent running. Wiſeman. 
= = the MaTTzz. With reſpect to 
Sanderſen. 


' = 2 | to im 


Ns: ee 


JLAUSOLEUM. . 


5 IRENE WER 


To generate matter by ſu tion. 9 ; 
25 1 MATTER. . tes Lina ro] 8 


generating arvepe 
MA'TTOCK. + [ave $axdn.) 75 
1. A * of n to pull ug 
_ 33 Shake re. 
2» ier X. volle 
MATT ESS. . AS Turck. A kind 
of quilt made to lie upon. Dryden. 
MATURATION, „ Upm 2 Latin, ] 
> The * of ripening ; the ſtate of Wong: 


pe. 22. 
2» The Cuppuration of excrementitious or ex - 
travaſated juices into matter. Quincy, 


MA'TURATIVE. a. [from mature, Lad. 
1. Ripening; conducive to ripeneſs. 
2. Conducive to the wg? GY of a fore. 
MATURE. a. E Latin. ] f 
1. Ripe, ected by time. ; Prior, 
2. Brought near to a completion. Shak 
1 Well diſpoſed; fit for execution; 


To A . Vs g. le Latin.) To I | 


;. to advance to tipeneſs. Bacon. 
MAT RTI. . ad. [from mature] 
1. Ripely;z com pletely. 
2. With counſel well digeſted. - Kt 
3. Early; ſoon, 


MATURITY. J. [matyrites Lui]. Ripe: 


neſs ; 4 Rogers. 
MA'UDLIN. 4. Drunk; fuddled. Seuthern, 
MAUDLIN. / L cen lag ] A 


lant, 
ODS fel JH by 5 
MA VIS. /. .. French. ] A FL; ag 
To MAUL. . 4. [from mallens, Latin, ] Ta 
beat; to bruiſe; to hurt in a coarſe Wend 
cherly manner. ryden. 
MAL. [malleys, Latin] A heavy Tn: 


Proverbs. 


we mans, Saxon; mande, French. A 


To grumble ; to murmur. Wiſeman. 


MA'UNDERER. /. [from maunder.] A mur- 


Murer. 
MAUNDY-THURSDAY, 4 + The, Thurſday 
mo A pogppous fu- 


neral Teng ey 


MAW. . at He . ae 1 | 
1. T Sidney. 
2. The en 5 nk | | Arbuthnct. 


MA'WKISH. 2. A Apt to give ſatiety. P 


MA'WKISHNESS, /. [from mate 5 1 | 


he to cauſe — 

A'WMET. 

MAWMISEH 4 Foal; * 

 MAW-WOR mack; when Gut 2 3 — 
0 


into the ſt they are called ſto- 
mach or maz-w 


8 9c 


MAXIM. 1 U ; 
a 


truth. Rogers. 
1 MA 
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2 
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SR ER .NEH., AE. Me 


2.72.7. 5 0 
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at Iiberty ; to be permitted; to be al- 


| a5, you rh ar me all you can. Locke. 
| * 1 duch may be fied by 
| acone 
3, 75 be ! - Mind mou, may catch- 
Shakeſpeare. 
Fr To hav power; Ren 
"A word ene Ty may my * 
Tis os 
Y be Perhaps, Spenſer. Creech. 


Nax, . [ Mains, Latin. 


The fifth 1 the confine 


of Spring and Summer. 


2+, The early or gay part of life, 
To A Lag Ms — the noun. ] To gather 
flowers on May N Sidney. 


A -BUGd. 55 5 1 eg 
MAY-DAY. FA gd. — 
Mori. , [May wad 2411. 4 


MAY-FLY. /. [May and - An nga, 
MAY-GAME. . and game. , JDiverſion ; 
_— onthe it dy of Mey 
Bacon. 
AY-LILY. / The ſame with lily of the walley. 
Y-POLE:. he ay and pay] Pa wh to — 

Adanced round in 

MAY-WEED. Ya [ ay and ward. ] A 122 
chamomule. Miller. 


MAYOR, fo. [major, Latin.] The chief ma- 
giſtrate of a corporation, who in London 22 
Vorie, is called Lord Mayor. 


MA'YOR ALTY, þ [from mayor. ] The of aer 


of a mayor. 


MA'YORESS. . [from mgyer.] The wiſe of 


A Mayor. 


* AZ ARD. . [maſebeire, French. ] A jaw. 


AZE. . 
1. A yrinth; « place of perylexity nad 


winding paſſages» 
2. Confuſion of chought 3 uncertainty; z. 2 
plexity; embarraffinent. 5 Si dney. 


To MAZE. v. a, [from the noun. ] * bewil- 


der; to confuſe, Spenſer. 
MAZ V., {from maze. ] Perplexed ; confuſed 
Didem. 

MA ER. . [uaeſer, Dutch. ] A maple cup. 


M. Ds Medicine: Docter, Doctvr of Phyſick, 


Mk. The oblique caſe of J. 
MEACOCK. . [mes cog, Er, Skinner.] An 


uxuriouꝭ or effeminate ate man. 


 ME'ACOCK. 4, Tame; timorous; cowardly. 
2 


ory 
MEADOW-SAFFROK. þ leu ay ] 


a. 


e verb; preterite nigbt. [magan, 


A plant. ers, 
MEADOWSWEET: . [ulmarig,Lat- mY 
MEAGERaS Le Panache] Jan | 


MES. © 
i Per; wanting fleſh; Ramel. Dt 


2. Poor; h 


ungry. 
Te ME ACER. v. a. [from the noun- ] To 
3 lean. Knolles, 
ME'AGERNESS, /. Tins ens ] 
Dan, 


2 


1. Leanneſs; want of fleſh. 
2, Scantneſe; bareneſs. 
2. MEAL. A hook with a long handle. 
[male, Saxon. ] 
eee certain time. 
75 A repaſt. Sbal 
op A part ; a fragment. acm. 
4. The flower or edible part of corn. Wotton 
728 — v. 4. [meler, Fr.] To A 
to mi 
ME ALMAN. f. [meal and n=] One 205 
deals in meal. 


ME ALV. 4. [from meal. 1 
1, Having the taſte orſoft inf meal. 4. 
2. Beſprinkled as with meal. Brown, 


MEALY.- MOUTHED. . Soft moythed; un- 


able to ſpeak fregly. . LI 
ME'ALY- MOUTHEDNESS. hb Ee 
reſtraint of ſpeech. 


MEAN. a. [mene, Saxon. 
1. Wanting dignity ; n 


8. 2 Fr.] Middle; moderate; with. 
- out exceſs, - Sidney. 
6. . intermediate. * \ 
MEAN. ſ. [moyen, French. ] | 
1. Mediocrity z middle rate; ann. 
2+ Meaſure z regulation. + 2. 
3. Interval; interim; mean time. 

4 Inſtrument; meaſure ; that which is uſed 
in order to any end. Hooker. 
F- By a Mgans. Withgut doubt; with. 

out heſitation. 
6. By no Mz ans. Not! in any degree; not 


at all. Abe. 


MxAxN-wulLx. Scuifi. 


g To MEAN, . N. | meemen, Dutch. ] To have 


in mind; to ilitend ; to purpoſe. 
To MEAN, ©. as 
1. To purpoſe; to intend ; to defigh. Men. 
2. To intend to hint covertly ; i 
ens 
MEA'NDER. /. Maze; labyrinth, » In 


ME Abs. 4. 8 Wind- 


ing; flexuous. 
MEANING. . [from mean. 
1. Purpoſe; intention. POTTY + 
2. Habitual i intention. Roſcommon « 
2 The ſenſe; the thing underſtood. Pap. 
ANL. ad. [from mean. ] 
1. Moderately ; not in a great degree. 


2. Without dignity; Tal. ä Milton, 
3+ Without greatzels of hin 


4 With» 


MEA. 


at "Without eſteem.” ee vun. ME 
. e of ence. 2 7 
2. Want of dignity low 0 verty. 

3. Lowneſs of mind. 1 South, 


11 Sordidneſs; niggardlineſs. 
N E ** part, paſſ. of to mean. 
MEASE. A W of herrings | 5 kve, hun 
dred. eee e Ainſworth. 
MEASLES, . l 
1. 2 are a enden eruption in a fever, 
well known. | wincy« 
2. A diſeaſe of ſwine. 
3: A diſeaſe of trees. | Mortimer. 
ME'ASLED. @» [from meaſles. ] Infected with 
the meaſles. Hudibras. 
ME ASLV. 4. [from meaſſes. Scabbed with 
the meaſles, | Swift. 
ME'ASURABLE.' a. | 
1. Such as may be meaſured. Bentley. 
2. Moderate; in ſmall quontity. 
ME'ASURABLENESS. from meaſurable.] 
Quality of NE: to be meaſured. 
ME“ 1 ad. [ from meaſurable, ] 
Moderately | Ecclus, 
MEASURE 18 fure, French. ] 
1. That by whi any thing is meaſured. Arb. 
2. The rule by which any thing is s adjuſted or 
"proportioned. Mere. 
3. Proportion; quantity ſettled, Hooker. 
4. A ſtated quantity z a8, 4 meaſure of vine. 


Shakeſpcare. 
4. Sufficient quantity. ee 
8. Allotment; portion alotted, lalſen. 


» Degree. ' Abbot. 
+ Proportionate time; wude ume. 
'$: Motion harmonically regulated. Dryden. 
10. A y dance. | Shakeſpeare. 


11. Moderation; not exceſs. 
12, Limit; boundary. 3 
13. Any thing adjuſted.” Taylor, Sma ridges 
Ihe llables metrically numbered; metre. 
une; proportionate notes. Spenſer. 
: Mean of action; mean to an end. Claren. 
$ 7. To have hard meaſure;to be hardly dealt by. 
To MEASURE. ©. a. [meſurer, French. 
2. To compute the quantity of any thing by 


Shake _ 


ſome ſettled rule. Bacon. 
2. To paſs through; to judge of extent by 
ing over. | " Dryden. 
3- To Judge of quantity or extent, or greatneſs. 
Milton. 
4. To adjuſt; to proportion. Taylor, 


5. To mark out in ſtated quantities. Add. 
6. To allot or diftribute by ſettled 8 
Matt. 
ME'ASURELESS. a. I from meaſure. ] Im- 
menſe; immeaſurable. Shake 
MEASUREMENT. . [from meaſure. Men- 
ſuration; act of meaſuring. 


MEASURER. /. [from e One that 


meaſures. 
MEAT. 1. ['met, French. N 

* Fleſh to be eaten. ; ah FIR? Bacon. 
"2. Food 1 in general. SCbeteſpeare. 
N 6. + mn 1 red; toddered. 


) 


Ben enſon. 5 


ejpeares a 


MED 


MEATHE. | [midd, Wellh.} Drink. Mita, 
MECHANICAL, > g. 8 Latin, 
MECHA'NICK. + from pagan. ] 

1. Skilled in mechanicks. 
2. Conſtructed by the ery of mechanicks,, 
Mean; ſervile; of mean occupation. 


 MMECHANICK. J. A manufacturer; a low 


workman. South, 


MECHA'NICKS. ſ. |mecbanica, Latin.] Dr. 


Wallis defines mechanick to be the geometry of 
motion. As 
MECHANICALLY. ad. [from meebanick. ] 
According to the laws of mechaniſm. Ray, 
MECHA'NICALNESS. /. [from mechanick.} 
1. Agreeableneſs to the laws of mechaniſm, 
2. Meanneſs. 
MECHANTCIAN, A. One profeſſing or ſtudy. 
ing the conſtruction of machines. Boyle. 
MECHANISM. [. \mechani — French. ] 
1. Action according to mec anick laws. 155. 
2. Conſtruction of parts depending on each 
other in any complicated fabrick. 
MECHOACAN. /, A large root, brought from 
the province of Mechoacan ip Sauth America: 
a gentle and mild purgativr. 8 
MECO NUM. . {wnxonor.] | 
1. Fxpreſſed juice of poppy. 
2. The firſt excrement of children. Alen. 
ME DAL. /. [medaille, French.] 
1. An ancient coin. Addiſon. 
2. A piece ſtamped in honour of ſome remark 
able perfarmance. 


- MEDA'LLICK. a: [from medal.) Pertainingto 


medals. Addifon. 
MEDALLION. V medoillon, French. ] A large 
antique ſtamp or medal. Addiſon. 


MEDA'LLIST. J. [medaillifte, French. ] Aman 


ſkilled or curious in medals. | Nen. 
Te ME'DDLE. v. 3. [middelen, Dutch. 

1. To have to do. 

2. To interpoſe; to act. in any thing. Dy. 

3. To interpoſe « or intervene importunely or 


officiouſly. Proverbs. 
To MEDDLE. v. a. [from meſſer, French. ] 
To mix; to m * enſer. 


ME'DDLER. /. 0 m 2 One who bu- 
fies himſelf wi 


Ainſworth. 

MEDIASTINE. 7 The fimbriated body about 
which the guts are convolved. 
To ME'DIATE. v. 3. [from medius, Latin. ] 


* To interpoſensan equal friend to both par- 


ties. ö ' Rogers. 

2. To be between two. 2 0 
To MEDIATE.. V. 4. 

1. To form by mediation. 


2. To limit by arms. the middle. . 


ME DIATE. . { mediat, reach, ] 
1. Interpoſed ; intervening. | 
2. Middle; between ted: extremes. Prior. 
2. Acting as a means. Morton. 
ME DIATELV. ad. [from mediate. }/By a ſe- 
- condaty cauſe, © 
MEDIATION; , u, ra 8 


y 


things in which he has no 


concern. Bacon. 


ME DDLESOME. 2. Intermeddling ; intruſive. 


Atbuthnot . 


Raleigh, | 
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fa intervention z agency between 
RAO praiſed by a wet Lola friend. Ba. 
, h Beeren . intervenient power. South, * 
i Inderceſi entreaty for another. 
MEDIA'TOR: * [mediateur, French. 
One that intervenes between two parties. 
ö 1 An nn an entreater for e 
Stilling 
355 one of the ane of our bleſſe 8a. 
idur. Milton. 
MEDIA TO RIAL. # - [from mediator.) Be- 
Mk DIATORV. nging to a mediator. Fi. 
MEDIA”TORSHIP. 7: from mediator. ] The 
office of a mediator, 
MEDIA*TRIX. /. | medius, Latin.] A female 
mediator. © Ainſworth. 
ME'DIC. /. [ medica, Latin.) A plant. 
MEDICAL. a. [medicus, Latin ] Phyſical; 
relating to the art of healing. Browne 
MEDICALLY. 4d. [from medical. ] Phyſi- 
* cally; medicinally. Bron. 
MEDICAMENT. . [medi camentum, Latin. 1 
Any thing uſed in healing ; ; generally topica 
Applications. 


Hammoz 
MEDICAMENTAL. | 4. [from medicament.} 


Relating to medicine, internal or topical, 
MEDICAME'NTALLY. ad. ¶ from medica« 
mental.] After the manner of medicine. 
To ME'DICATE. v. 4. 
a inipregnate with any thing medici- 
Rambler. 
MEDICA'TION. from medicate.] _ 
1. The act of tincturint or impregnating with 
medicinal ingredients. Bacon. 
2. The uſe of phyſick, Brown. 
MEDICYNABLE, 4s Rai 6 power of 


lick. | Bacon. 
. 4. 


1. Having the power of telling; 5 having phy- 
ical virtue. 
2. Belonging to phyſick. Butler. 
* CINALLY. ad. [from medicinal. Phy- 

den. 


Latin. Any remedy adminiſtered by a phy- 
© fician. Dryden. 
To MEDICINE. Ve 4. | 
affect as phyfick. *' . Shakeſpeare, 
EDE TF. . Lnediete, French.] iddle 
fate ;z participation of two extremes; half. 
MEDIO'CRIT V. D mediccritas, Latin. ] 
1. Small degree; mi dle kate; middle tate. Watt. 
2. Moderation; temperance.  _* Hooker, 
T7 MEDITATE. Ve 4. ¶ meditor, Latin. ] | 
1. To plan; to ſcheme ; to contrive. Dryden. 
"i To Wink on; to revolve in the mind. 
To MEDITATE. ve.#, To think; to muſe; 
to. contemplate. Taylor. 
MEDITATION: fe [meditatio, Latin. ] 
1. Deep thought; cloſe attention; contriv- 
- ance; contemplation. © *' Bentley. 
2. Thought employed upon ſacred objects. 
3 A ſeries of thoughts, otcaſtoned by any ob- 
ect or occurrence. 
MEDITATIVE. a, {from 1 
Js 3 to menen, 2 


A 


> 


medico, Latin. ] To » 


iltone | 


MEDICINE. / þ [ medicine, French; medicina, 


MER" 


2. Bxpreſſing in tention.or deſigns”. 


bn 
MEDITERRANEAN, , Ne- and 
MEDITERR A/NEOUS. Rowen ws 
* > 1+, Engircled with Ind. 


2, Inland; remote from the ſea. 
MEDIUM. 't. [medium, Latin. 
1. Any thing, intervening. Baca, 
. Any thing uſed. in. ratiocination, in order 
to a concluſion. | Baker. 
3. The middle place or r degree; the juſt tem- 


| ature between extremes. L'Eftrang:. 
ME'DLAR. /. lila Lain. ] a 

1. A trees... | Millar. 
3 3s foul of of chat tree. Cleaveland. 

2» ME N 
To MEDLY. V. 4. To mingle, / - Spenſer. 
MEDLY, , A mixture 3 a miſcellany 32 min- 
gled m Wal, * 

MEDLEY. a. Mi ngled3 "confuſed. Dryden. 
MED ULLAR. a. {medullaireyFre]Pertaint- 
MEDU'LLARY. 


ing to the marrowe CEcyne. 
MEED. he. Ned, Saxon, ! 
1 Reward; ee | Milton, 
reſent; gift. - Shateſptarts 
MEEK. as [mintr, Ilandick. ] Mud of temper z 
not proud; not rough; ſoft; gentle 
To ME EK EN. v. 4. [from meek, ] To make 
meek ; to ſoften. Thomſons 
MEEEK l. V. ad. [from meek. ] Mildly; "_-_ 


t 
MEEKNESS. hb [from meek. ] n 
mildneſs; ſoftneſs of temper. — 
T See Mens] Simple; unmixed. 

„ 8 Max. A lake; en 
MR "FRED! a. Relating to a — +, 
MEET. as 


1. Fit; proper; qualified. Naw rarely uſed. 


Whizgifte. 

2. MrzT with. Even with. Shakeſpeare. 
To, MEET. V. As Net. I T have n 525 

ticip. met. 
I» es rn Ul nroncr f 
2. To join in greif Shaheſp. 
1 28 To find; z do £ on. — 
To MEET. Seo „„ 

1. To encounter 18 face-to "vow 
2. To encounter in hoſtility. 
i 2 To aſſemble; puny. came Nigg 
4. To cloſe; to Join. | Addiſon. 
5. To Mr with, Tolight on 3 to find. 
6. Je Mr with. To join. . Shakeſp. 

7+ To MzzT with, To encounter; to en- 


Sage. Shak 
3, Alatiniſm. To ora. * Bacon. 
9 - To advance half way South. 


ME*ETER. ſe: [from 2 Ons that — 5 
another. W ' 


MEETING. ſ. [from yet I 
1. An aſſembly; a Klon. 644 . 
2. A congreſs, Shake 
3. A conventicle ; an aſſembly of diſſenters... 


4. A conflux; as, the meeting of ./4v0 rivers, . 
ME'ETING-HOUSE. ſ. [meeting and 7 ; 
Place where diſſenters aſſemble to warſhip. 
| MEETLY, ad. from the adj. ] F; propecy, | 


— * * 


7 * 9 


WEE 
MPETNESS. /. [from meer. ] Fitneſs; þro- 
W (from Haig. ] Were 


the head Bacon. 
MEINE. e. a. To mingle. Ainſevorch« 
ag ener of — Saron.] 1 —— 3 
ba leſpeare. 

MELANAGO'GUES. ＋ [from weaves and 
Aye] Such medicines as are ſuppoſed par- 


ee to purge off black choler. 

NCHOTICK. „. [from melaschcly. ] 
Diſordered with melancho ; fanciful; 
chondriacal. 0 1. 


MELANCHOLY: £ Leg (t)aver and . 1 


1. A diſeaſe ſuppoſed to proceed from a re- 


2. A kind of madnefs, in which the Blade is 
Mr fixed on one odject. ' Shakeſpeare. 


3 A gloomy, penlive, diſcontent temper. 
, e Fr. 


2. Diſeaſed with melancholy! bre = 
bitually dejected. 7 . 
 MELICERIS. fo Lesbe“ Meliceris is a 
© tumour incloſed in a cyſtis, and confiſting of 


und gives way to preſſure, but returns again. Sh. 
N LILO Tr. /. ee French, melilorns, Lat. ] 


A plant. Miller. 


2 MELIOR ATE. . 4. Le F 
from melior, Lat.] To better; to A 
to mend; to exalt. outh, 

| MELIORATION. fe [relivration, French. ] 
Improvement; at of hettering. Bacon. 

MELIORI TV. . {from melior, Latin. ] State 
of being better. acen. 

To ä Vo . , French. ] To mix; to 


Spenſer. 
MELLYFEROUS. 2. Prodoctive of honey. 


MELBIFICA/TION. / [elſe Latin. ] The ; 


art or practice of making honey. Arbutbnot. 
MELLYFLUENCE 4 [mel and Aue, Lum. ] 
, Arhonied flow; 4 of ſweetneſs, 
MELLTFLUENT. Fa. Flowing an nj Latin. 
MELLIFLUOUS. 3 

MELLOW. Ma (2 


2 Soft with coal fell Di 
2+ Soft in ſound 2 be. 
* Soft; 3 *. oy. A Bacon. 


4. Drunk; melted gown with drink. Reſcom. 
To MELLOW. v. . ¶ from che noun. I 


N 2 * to ſoften . 


— 2. To ſoften. a . — 
3. To — perfeſtion. ” 5 72 
11 ME'LLOW. . „ To be 3 


eee, is 
y 


Ts Maturity of fruits; ripeneſs; 
= Digby. 


ODious. @. {from melody. ] Maia ; 


Wd £ 
" 
1 - 


marter like honey ; it gathers without pain, 


MEM 
MELODIGUSLY. . [from lili] Fe: 


harmoniouſly. 


ficall 
El IOUSNESS... N [ frow melodious. ] 


Harmoniouſneſs ; mu 


MEI. OD V. . Ne die harmo« 


ny of ſound, _ Hooker, 


ME'LON. 4 To Latin * 8 
Miller. 
l : . 
ME'LON-THISTLE. f, A gin, vel 0 

To MELT. v. a. [mj lxan, 8 

„ diſtolve; 3 0 make 5 A 
by heat. Loete. 
. To diſſolye; to break in pieces. Burnet. 
3. To ſoften to love or tenderneſs. Addiſon. 
© 4+ To waſte, aways ENG Shakeſpeare. 
T, MELT. Ys N. 
1. To become liquid; to diſſolve. | Drgder. 


'; 36 Pot Gd 'v Hey or any gentle pai- 


Shakeſpeares 
Fu To be diſſolved; to loſe ſubſtance. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2 24 To be ſubdued by affliction. Jalms. 
d. J. {from mele-] One By Salt 


MELTINGLY. . [from e Like 
ſomething melting. * 
ME'LWEL. J. A kind of api 
ME'MBER. /. [membre, French. 1, 

1. Alimb; a part appendant to way 
Lot A 8 of a diſcourſe or regs 


£4 . Wat 
YA "Any bert of an inte ral. Audion. 
One of a community. | f - 

MEMBRANE. hr: membrana, Latin. 14 
membrane is à web of ſeveral ſorts of fibres, In · 
ter woven for the wrappin up ſome parts z the 
fibres give them an claſticity, whereby they 
can contract, and graſp the parts they contain. 
uincys Brown. 


MEMBRANA'CEOUS. , * 
MEMBRA'NEOUS. French.) Conkft- 
MEMBRANOUS. {ing of membranes, ane 

Me. 


MEME'NTO. * [Lan] A memorial 2 | 


. tice; a hint to awaken the 
MEMOIR. /. pros French SY 
_ 1+ An account of tranſactions familjarly writ- 
den. wy eur. 
2. Hint; notice; 2 of any du” 
ME'MORABLE. 4. { memurabilic, aun. 
Worthy of memory; not to be forgotten. 
ME MORABLV. ad. [from memorable.] In 
a manner worthy of memory. 
MEMORANDUM.. ſ. [Latin.] A note to 
help the memory Swift · 
MEAMORIAI. a as Tania, Lat}. 
1. Preſeryative of -memory. - Broomes 


2. Contained in memory. | Matt. 
MEMORIAL. X A monument; ſomething . 


to preſerve mem South. 
MEMORIALIST. —* . ] {ang 


who writes mem 
To MEMORTZE. v. 4. [from Memory ] ＋70 
record ; to commit to memory by writing. 


1. The 


+ MEMORY. 1 [wemoria, Latin. 


* 


= Jo To repair from ae or d 


MENSTRUAL. as [menfiruns, Latin. } 


* 
4 


"MEN 


3. The er of retaining 

2 things pal z retention ʒ e 752 
I Ty Exeraptian from. oblivion. . 5 
2 Time of knowledge. 

J. Memorial; — * 2 
. 2 Not in uſe. Sb. 


N-PLEASER. / and pleer. JO 
- men 000 
| [» 


careful 
* e „ 9. . [menacer,F IT; 
akeſpeare. 
| Ar ae 7 3 from the verb.] 


u erg. . [mitnateur, Fr.] A threatener; 
af threats Phillips. 
MEN gGs <. [French] A colleQion of ani 


MERAGOGUE.. l ee 4 hh. 
jeine that motes the Hux 
To 4 5 A ASE [ emend Latin] 


Chron. 
To correck; to alter for the better 5 
3, To help to advance. l \ Locke» 
2 To improve; to increaſe. . 
To MEND. . 1. To grow bottangy. to. 3 


e lan d cee of 


r. , ene ee Lade 


e o. WE 


any change for the better. 


: M ICANT. 13 Lat. 1 e 


to a ſtate of beggary Ti. 2. 


9 ꝗ 49 5 2 bene; 2 A 
one 1 ome 22 fraternity. 


7 5 for "PP Gelaber 

ME NIAI. 5. [from meiny.] Nba to the 
47 70 or traim of ſervants. * 

IAL. /. One of the trait of _ 7 


. MEN 
METNINGES. þ 3 The 


are the two membrades that envelope t K 
brain, Which are called 


the mater and 
dura mater. * 


By aer. 57 bab A ez: 


month 


illin 


| MEXOW. J. commonly minnow.” A fiſh. 
 MENSAL. 2 [menſalis,, Latin,] Belonging 


to the tab 


C eri 


1. Monthly; happening once a „ ld. 
ing a month. ae - Bey 
2. ertaining to a ene 


TRMNOVS. a. degree. Aer. | 


regun. = 


ing the catameni 
Ar * All liquors are called ME 
_ \menfiruums which are as diflolvents, or 


N 2 * tO "aA 3 ny infu- 
| ; ecoton. 

MENSUR AT men le Fre 
Sr 7 e 


MERC ANTANT. / 


M E * 
NSUR n menſura, 
ware ABLE. 2 , Le}, or. 
ME NSURAL. a, [from menſura, Latin] , 


Relating to meaſure. 


To ME'NSURATE.. v. 4. [from 
Latin, ] o meaſure; to 2 4 


of any thing. 

MENSURATTION. / ION: +: (6 wenſura, Lat.] 
The act or practice rn reſult of 
meaſuring, 8 Arbut bnot. 

MENTAL. a. fmentis, Latin.] . Intellgftual ; 
exiſting in the mind. 


MENTALLY. ad. from, mental. — 
tually; in the mind; not praffically, but in 
thought or meditation. 
MENTION. ſ. [mentio, Latin. ] Oral or | 
written, recital of any thing, Roger 
Te ME'NTION, 0. 2, [mentionner, French. 
To write or expreſs in words or wri \ <7 
MEPHFTICAL. 2. [mephitis, Latin. | 
_ favoured ; fink) Quincy. 
MERA CTOUS. a. nizracus; Lat. Strong ; FACY- 
ME'RCABLE. 2. | mercer, Latin. ] To be ſold 
or bought, + Di. 
« [mpreantante, I 
A foreigner, or hd trader, Sbaleſpear 
ME RCA ITILE, a. Trading; commercial. 
MERC AT, J. Lnercatus, Latin.] Market; 
trade; or place of trade. Spratt. 
ME'RCA URE. + [mercatura, Latin. The 
Wl of buying and ſelling, _ 
RCENARINESS. [from 8 
Venality ; reſpe& to hire or reward. Boyle. 


Ern RY. a. [mercenarius, Latin. ] Ve- 


hired ; ſold for money). Ha  - 
MERCENARY. L [ mercenaire, Fren ] A 


WP. relies; one retained or ſerving. for pay. 
R. J. [mercier, French. ] One who 
we filks. 


Howell, 
ME'RCERY. ſ. [mercerie, Fr. from mercer.. 
Trade of . Sealing 3 n filles, S 
To ME'RCHAND. ** 3. 1. 8 Fr.] 
To tranſact by traffi Baccn. 
MERCHANDISE. /. (mc Fr. ] 
1. Traffick; commerce; trade. lor. 
2. Wares; any thing to be. bought or fold. 
To "MERCHANDISE? Ve 1. To trade; to 
traffic lc; to exerciſe commerce. Brejewold. 
MERCHAN T. . [merchand, r-] One who 
trafficks to remote countries. 
MERCHANTLIKE. 7 4, Like a 'merchaat. 
ME'RCHANTLY., $ / .  Ainſws 
MERCHANT-MAN. . A tip of trade. 
ME'RCHANTABLE. - 4. {from — 
Fit to be bought or ſold. 


/ME'RCIABLE.. a, . The word th Spenſer he, e- 


. nifies merciful, 
MERCIFUL. a. [ mercy. and full, ] Compal. 


willi 
MERCIFUL 1 8 
Wc rigs, pf mildly; Aich 


(f Tom merciful}, Tea 


pity. 
IFULNESS. 5 From merciful. 72 
3 willingneſs to 
ME RCIL ESS. a. {from ay, Void of mer- 
<3 7 hard- hearted. 


* 


IE R- 


Addiſon. 


_ fionate; 110 25 kind ; 2 W to * 


Dont ante.” | 


** 


\ 


* 


. 


—— — 


— 


l 
| 


. 
MER 


MERCILESSLY. 24. [from merfileſs.] — 
manner void of pity. 

 ME'RCILESSNESS. /. bee Want 

of pity. 

MENCURIAL. as [mercurialis, Latin. ] 
1. * under the influence of Mercury; 
active; ſprightly. | Bacon. 
2. Confiſting of guickſilver. 

MERCURIFICA'TION. g. [from mercury. ] 
The act of mixipg any thing with quickſilver. 


Boyle. 
MERCURY, þ+ Treis, Latin.] L 

1. The chemiſt's name for quickſilver is mer- 

curry. Hill. 

2. Sprightly qualities. 5 Pope. 

3. A news- paper. 

4. It is now applied to the carriers of news. 
MERCURY. /. [mercurialis, Latin. ] A plant. 
ME RCV. /. fg F rench. ] 

1. Ten&gerneſs ; goodners; pity ; willingaeſs 
to ſave ; clemency ; mildneſs; unwillingneſs 
tj puniſh, Palms. 

2. Pardon. f 4 Dryden. 

3. Diſcretion ; power of aQing at pleaſure... 
MERCY-SEAT. J. [mcr.y and feat.] The 
| covering of the arc of the covenant, in which 

the tables of the law were depoſited: it was of 
gold, and at its two ends were fixed the two 
| cherubims, of the ſame metal, which, with 

their wings extended forward, ſeemed to form 

a throne. = Exodus. 


MERE. a. [merus, Lat.] That or this only ; 
_  ſuchand nothing elſe; this only, Atterbury. 


MERE or mer. /. I mene, Sons, A pool or 
lake, | Gibſon. 
MERE. /. me he, Saxon. ] 

1. A pool; commonly a large pool or lake. 
g . 2» A boundary. Bacon. 
MERELV. ad. [from mere. ] Simply ; only. 
MERETRICIOUS. a. [meretricius, Latin. ] 
Whoriſh; ſuch as is practiſed by proſtitutes; 

luring by falſe ſhow. 


— MERETRICIOUSLY. ad. [from mererrici- 


cus, ] Whoriſhly ; after the manner of whores. 
MERETRICIOUSNESS. . [ from meretrici- 

OS» « JFalſe aturements like thoſe of trumpets. 
MERIDIAN. J. [meridien, French. ] 

* 1. Noon; mid-day. Dryden. 
2. The line drawn from north to ſouth, which 
ie un croſſes at noan, Watts. 
3. The particular place or ſtate of any thing. Ha. 
4. The higheſt point of glory or ws 

MERYDIAN. 4. | 
1. At the point of noon. Milton, 
2. Extended from north to ſouth. Boyle, 
3. Raiſed to the higheſt point. 
MERFDIONAL. 4. [ meridional, French. ] 
1. Southern, Brown. 
2, Southerly ; having a ſouthern aſpect. 
MERIDIONA'LITY, /. from meridional.] 
Poſition in the ſouth ; aſpect toward the ſouth; 
MERTDIONALLY. "ad. [from | meridional, 


With a ſouthern aſpect. * + rg 


MERIT. ſ. [meritum, 2 = M 
"> Deſert; excellence deſer rving. honour or re- 


* 


| | ward. f a DN. 


MES 


2. Reward deſervedt. Pur. 
3. Claim; right. ' Dryden. 


To or RIT. v. a, [meriter, French.] 

. To deſerve; to have a right to claim any 
. as deſerved. | Soutb. 
2. To deſerve; to earn. Shakeſpeare. 

MERITO'RIOUS. a. [ meritoire, French, from 
merit. ] Deſerving of reward; high in deſert. 
'Biſbep. Sanderſon. 


MERITO'RIOUSLY. ad. [from meritorious. ] 


In ſuch a manner as to deſerve reward. Wot. 
MERITO'RIOUSNESS. /. [from meritorious. ] 
The act or ſtate of deſerving well. 


Arr. . [oſcillum, Latin.] A kind of 


Play Ainſcbertb. 
MERLIN. ſ. A kind of hawk, _ 5 8 
ME RMA. /.” [mer, the ſea, and maid. ] 
' ſea woman. Davies. 
MERMAID's TRUMPET. 5 Akind of fiſh. 
ME'RRILY. ad. I ens merry. ] Gailyz cheer- 
fully; with mir Oranville. 
ME'RRIMAKE. / Lr; and 149. A feſ- 


. tival; a meeting for mirch. Spenſer. 
To MERRIMAK E. v. n. To feaſt; to - 
Jovial. Ga 


ME'RRIMENT. f. [from merry.] Mir 
aiety; cheerfulneſs ; laughter. . Hooker, 
MERRINESS. Velo merry. ] Mirth; merry 
diſpoſition. Shakeſpeare. 
MERRY. 2. et 
1. Laughing; loudly cheerful; bay of heart, 
2. Caufing laughter. Shaki 5 


3. Proſperous. 
4. To mate MrRRY. To feaſt ; to be jo- 
vial. L'Eftrargs. 


MERRY-A'NDREW. /. 6 bully . 


rr pudding. rang 
MERRYTHOUGHT- . bs y pe 22 
A forked bone on the body of fowls. Backer 
MESERA'ICK. a. [ioagu, 15 . . 
the meſentery 
4 +2 [ merſio, Latin] The aQt of 
King. | 
MESE EMS. imperſonal verb. I think; it ap- 
pears to me. idney- 
ME'SENTERY. /. [parilign.] That round 
which the guts are convolved. Arbutbnot. 
MESENTE'RICK. #, [m:ſenterique, French. ] 
Relating to the meſentery. Cheyne, 
MESH. f. [mazſche, Dutch.] The interſtice 
of a net; the ſpace between the tlireads of a 
net. Blactmore. 
Te MESH, u. a. T from the noun, ] To catch 
in a net; to enſnare. Drayton, 
ME'SHY. 4. [from meſo. ] Reticulated ; of 


net-work. Carew. 
ME'SLIN. /. 12 miſcellane,] Mixed corn ; 
as, wheat and rye. . „ Hooker 


MESOLEUCYS. J. Lt.. A pre- 
cious ſtone, black, with a freak of white i in 
the middle. 

MESU'LOGARITHMS. f. ILA, ven, 

and apiSy& ]-The lögarithms of the coſines 
and tan ents, ſo * ghnonne 03 by Kepler. Har, 
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META'LLICAL. 


ME T 


Apis k. 5 e miſprinted for meſ- 
54 iſe ; meſpris, Fr J Contempt; ſcorn. Spen. 
22 1. 5 old, French.] A diſh; a quan- 


tity of food ſent to table together. 


To MESS. v. 7 To eat; to feed. 5 


ME'SSAGE. J. [meſage, Fr.] An errand ; 


any thing committed to another to be told to 


a third. South. Dryden. 


MESSEN GER. /. [meſſager, French. ] One 
Who carries an errand ; one who brings an ac- . 
count or foretoken . any thing. Clarendon. 
MESSIAH. / [from the Hebrew. ] The 


Anointed ; 2 hriſt, Watts. 


' ME'SSIEURS. J. [Fr. plural of Monſſeur.] 


Sirs 3 gen 


ME'SSMATE. /. [meſs and mate.] One who 


eats at the ſame table. 
ME'SSUAGE. 75 [meſſuagium, low Latin. ] 


The houſe and ground ſer apart for houſe- 
hold uſes. 


-MET, the preterite and part, of to mect. 
METAGRAMMATISM, /. 
AHA. Anagrammatiſm, or metagram- . 


Lade and 


+ matiſm, is a diſſolution of a name truly writ- 
ten into its letters, as.its elements, and a new 
connection of it by artificial tranſpoſition, 
making ſome perfect ſenſe applicable to the 

perſon named. 
MET A'BASIS. #; 2 In rhetorick, a 
figure by whi 
thing to another. Die. 
META'BOLA. h Laden.] 


a change of time, air, or di 


METACA RPS. /. 22 In ana- 


tomy, a bone of the arm made up of four 

bones, which are jointed to the fingers. 
METACA'RPAL. a. {from metacarpus.] Be- 
_ longing to the metacarpus. Die. 
ME'TAL. ſ. [metal, French] 

1. Metal is a firm, heavy, and hard ſub- 


ſtance, opake, fuſible by fire, and concreting 


METATA'RSAL., a. [from metatarſus.] Be- 
was before, which is malleable under the 


again when cold into a olle body ſuch as it 


hammer. The metals are fix in number: 
SO gold; 2. filverz 3. copper; 4. tin; 
5. iron; and, 6, lead. 
2. Courage; ſpirit, x payee. 
METALEPSIS. Se anal A conti- 
ugh a ſuc- 


nuation of a trope in one word 
py from metallum, La- 


ceſſion of ſignifications. 
META LLICK. Partaking of me- 
-tal; containing * e of metal. 


METALLYFEROUS, a. Lali and fero, + 


Latin.) Producing met 
METALLINE. a+ | from metal. ] 
1. Impregnated with metal. 

2. Conſiſting of metal. | 
ME'TALLIS F. [. [metallifte, French] A 

worker in metals; one ſkilled in metals. 
| Moxon. 
METALLO/GRAPHY. 7 [metallum and 

vb. An account or deſcription. of 
METALLUCOIST.” + alan and h 

A . meta «mn 
4 worker i in metals. * eh 


* 


Camden. 
orator paſſes from one 


* MET. 


METALLURGY: EU Lie) 
ſeparating 


The art of working ny or 
them from their ore. | 


To METAMO'RPHOSE. v. 4. 2 


$6».] To change the form or ſhape of any 


- thing. | . 'S 


METAMO'RPHOSE. . [ 16. J 
Transformation; change of 3 Dryden. 

ME“ TAPHOR. ſ. [pil:$vs ] The applica- 
tion of a word to an uſe to which, in its ori- 


- ginal import, it cannot be put: as, he bridles 


his anger; he deadens the ſound ; the ſpring 
awakes the flowers. A metaphor. is 2a fimile 


compriſed in a word. Dryden. 
.METAPHO'RICAL. 2 3. E 
METAPHO RICK. Fr.] Not literal ; 


not according to. the primitive meaning of 
the word; figurative. 3 
META PH RAE. fe [ mildqpaci;.] A mere 
verbal tranſlation from one language into 
another. . Dryden. 
METAPHRA'ST. ſ. Cuil d oa ce. A literal 
tranſlator; one who tranſlates word for word 
from one language into another. 
METAPH V' SIC AL. ; 
METAPHY'SICK. | - 


1. Verſed in metaphylicks ; relating to me- 
ta phyſicks. 


2. In Shakeſpeare it means nen or 
preternatural. 

METAPHY'SICK. 77 [metaphyſ Mur, Fr. 

METAPHY'SICKS, {Yapurinte] Onto- 
logy 3 the doctrine of the general — 
of ſubſtances exiſting. 

META'PHYSIS. /. [laq#ory.] Transform- 
ation; metamorphoſis. 


ME” TAPLASM, 1. [ elawdanuk.] A figure 
et 


in rhetorick, wherein words or letters are 

tranſpoſed contrary to their natural order. Di#. 
META'STASIS. h [pmdldparic. ] Tranſlation 

or removal. Harvey. 


longing to the metatarſus. . Sharps 
METATA'RSUS. / [ ira and Tap73;,] The 
middle of the foot, which is compoled of 
five ſmall bones connected to thoſe of the firſt 
part of the foot. jeman. 
META'THESIS. /. LAS iα. A tranſpo- 
fition., 


To METE. v. 4. [| metior, Latin.] To mea- 


ſure ; to reduce to rage Creech. 


ME'TEWAND. [ner and yard, or 
SY 


ME'TEYARD. ] A ſtaft of a cer- 

tain length wherewith meaſures are taken, 
To METEMPSYCHO'SE. v. a. [from me- 
temip/ichoſis.] To tranſlate from body to body. 
Peacham. 


The tranſmigration of ſouls from body to 
body. Beroun. 
METEOR. ,. C uilizps Any bodies in the 
3 or ſky that are of a flux and tranſitory 
8 Donnas 
METEOROLOGICAL. as | [from meteor - 
logy.] Relating to the doctrine of meteors. 
METEOROLOGIST, J [from — 1 
1 


/ 


_ METEMPSYCHO'SIS. . et ene. | 


_ 5 7 * - * [2 5 
* 
* 
1 


— 


r 


Howel „ 


them. 
METEORO'LOGY. . f Hilnoge and — ; 


The doctrine of meteors. 
METEVROUS. 4. ¶ from meteor. ] — 
the nature of a meteor. 
METER. f. I from me.] A meat. 


METHE'G med, Welſh. 2 
made of 2 th ry Boca er- 
* mented. en. 


METHINKS, verb imperſonal I ink; it 


ſeems to me. Spenſer. 
METHOD. + [mevbode, Fr. ui do. ] The 
— of ſeveral things, or per ſe- 
veral operations in the · moſt convenient order. 


Watts. 
METHO'DICAL. 4. [methodique, Fr, from 


3 ] Ranged or proceeding in due 25 
on. 

METHODICALLY. ad. [from Se] 
According to method and order. GSuckl; 
TJ ME'THODISE. v. a. {from metbed.] 
- regulate; to diſpoſe in order. Addiſon, 
ME'T HODIST. J. {from' method. 

1. A phyſician who practiſes by theory. 

2. One of a new kind of puritans lately 


- | ariſen, ſo called from their MY wee | 


by rules andi in conſtant method. 


* a. ¶ from —.— Put 

y for er elſe. 1 

ONY Mic AlL V. 1 [from meto 
cal.“ By My. I fo z not literally, 9. 
| METO'NYMY. /. [metonomie, Fr. ftlergteia.] 
A rhetorical figure, by which © one word 
is put for another, as the matter for 
the materiate ; be died by fteel, that is by a 

ſword, 


METOPO'SCOPY. , E and oxen] 


The ſtudy of phyſiogn 


certain number and Mick diſpoſition of 
ſyllables. Aſcbam. 

MET RICAL. a. 8 Latin.] Pertain- 
ing to metre or numbers. 

DNS RO'POLIS. /. [druf and wig, ] The 
mother city; the chief city of any country 
or diſtrict. ' Aaddiſen. 

METROPO'LITAN. /. [metrepeli tanus, Lat. ] 
A biſhop of the mother church; an arch- 

- "biſhop. | Clarendon. 

METROPO'LITAN.. 4. * Belonging to a me- 
tropolis. Raleigh. 

METROPOLITICAL. a. [from metropolis. ] 
Chief ar principal of cities. nolles. 

METTLE. ſ. Spirit; ſpritelineſs; courage. 


ME TTLED. a. Spritely; courageous. B. Jon. 


METTLESOME. a. from mettle.) Sprite- 
„ ly; lively; gay; briſk; airy. Tatler. 
ME'TTLESOMELY, ad, [from mettle Nene. ] 
With ſpritelineſs. | 
MEW. . [ mue, French.] &-* \ 
1. A cage; an FILE. a place whets any 
+ > thing is confined. Fairfax. 
2. | Mzp, Saxon. ] A fen-fowl. Carew. 
0 * Ve 4. — e 
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ME'Z ZOTINTO. . 


1. e rs to confine; „g ts 


2. N the feathers. . 

3. To cry as a cat. Grew. 

To MEWL. 2. . {[iliauler, Poa To 
uall as a child. 

M ZE'REON. þ A ſpecies . wor, 

ill 


J. [Italian. 1 A kind of 
graving, ſo named as nearly reſembling paint, 
the word importing half-painted ; ; it is done 
dy beating the plate into aſperity with a ham- 
mer, and then rubbing it down with a ſtone. 
MEYNT. fs Mingled. Obſolete, Spenſer. 
MIASM. J. [from fe, inguino, to 282 
Such particles or atoms as are ſuppoſed to 
from diſtempered, putrefying, or poiſonous 
bodies. | Harvey. 
MICE, che plural of | ; 
MICHAELMAS. . LA ichael and mat. * 
feaſt of the arch Michal, celeb 
the twenty - ninth of September. 
To MICHE. v. n. To be ſecret or en 
to ſkulk ; to lurk. Hanmer : 
MTCHER. J. [from miche.] A lazy loiterer, 
who ſkulks about in corners and by-places 


hedge-creeper. Sidney. 
MICKLE. a. [oucel, Saxon. ] Much 5 great. 
Camden. 


MICROCO'SM. 1 [ lnp©- and xbojuO-. 
The little world. Man is fo called. 1 
MI'CROGRAPHY. / h [ pixpoc and . ] 
The deſcription of the parts of fuch very 


ſmall objects as are diſcernible only Ix ND 


- microſcope. Crew. 
MYICROSCOPE. 7. L and cyowiw, } An 
optick inſtrument, contrived to give to 

eye a. large appearance of objects, which 

could not otherwife be ſeen. - Bentley. 


+ MICRO'METER.' /. LN. and . 
ME TRE. /. [Ne rpey. "Spevck confined to a 1 pl 


An inſtrument ante to meaſure 
ſpaces. | 


MICROSCO/PICAL, ; 
MICROSCO PICK. : 4. [from microſcope. ] 


1. Made by a microſco} Arbutbnet. 
2. Aﬀiiſted by a mic eope. © Thomſon. 
3. Reſembling a microſcope," WA Popes 


MID. @. 
1. Middle equally between two extremes. 
2. It is much uſed in compoſition. 
MID*COURSE. ſ. [mid and courſe. ] Middle 


of the way. - Milton. 
MID- DAV. ſ. [mid and 409.1 Noon; me- 
ridian. 22 


MIDDLE. 4. = 35 

1. Equally diſtant from the two extremes. 
2. r ; intervening. _ 
. iddle finger; the long finger. harp. 
eren ee 
: v4 Part equally. diſtant from two expeaities 
| udges. 
2. The time ar” paſſes, or events that hap- 
N between the beginning and end. Dryden: 
MIDDLE-AGED." . md and ge.] 
Placed about the middle of life. Swift. 
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| birppLEMogy: + 2. Lom middle) Haig 2. "Y gente; not violent. Pepe. 
In the middle, 3 Not acrid; not corroſive; not acrimonious. 
MI IDLING. E middle:] 
1. Of middle L'E 
| 2. ee eee eee is 


jes of any kind Craunt. MILDEW. þ [mldeape, Pa ] 1 is 


| DLAND. a. ſid and ld.) a dewy maifture which falls, and by its acri- 
| 1. That which is remote from the coaſt. mony corrodes the plant: or, mildew is rather 
E 2. Surrounded by land; mediterranean. 8 a conerete ſubſtance, which exſudes 4 
3 MID GE. Lulu mize, Som]! A gnat. the pores of the leaves. What the gardeners ; 
| MID-HE N. 1 1 bea ven. commonly ealt mildew is an hd qe» 
; middle of the ſky ny preys upon this exſudation. A tree —— 
, [mid and leg J Middle of the leg. affected by this mildezo, ſeldom. recovers it ig 
: Bacon, two or three years. Hitt. 
] MIDMOST. a. [from d.] The middle, To MYLDEW. v. a. To taint with mildew. Gay, 
: MIDNIGHT. J. The of night; twelve MFEDLY. ad. [from mild.] 
8 at ni ht. Atter bury. Is Tenderly; not ſeverely. N e, 
; MIDR FF. /. [mivhpyps, Saxon. ] The dia- 2. Gently; not violently. '  Bacoie 
phragm Milton. MYLDNE ESS, . [from mild. ] 
0 MJD-SEA. . [mid and ſea.] The 8 1. Gentlenchs tenderneſs ; mercy clemency. 
1 nean ſea. . Addiſon 
MIDSHIPMAN. ſ. Midfbipmen are o * — 2. Contrariety to acrimony. 
; " aboard a ſhip, next in rank to . MILE. /. [mille paſſus, Lat.] The uſual mea- 
s MIDST. /. Middle. Taylor. ſure of roads in England, one thouſand ſeven 
2 MIDS T. a. [from middeſt. ] W xp. . hundred and fixty yards. Clarendon, 
; in the middle. en- MILESTONE. /. [mile and fone] Stone ſes 
. MIDSTRE'AM. /..[mid and ffream. if das + to mark the miles. 
- of the ſtream. Dryden. MYLFOIL. / [millefoliam, Latin.] A plant, 
fo MIDSUMMER. /. [mid and er., The the ſame with yarrow. _ Drydeng 
1] ſummer ſolſtice. Swift. MILIARY. a. [milium, Lat. millet. Small Z 
» MIDWAY. J. [mid and way.] The part of reſembling a millet ſeed. 


pov ag equally diftant from the beginning and MITIARY fever. A fever that produces 923 


* Shakeſpeare, eruptions. 
a Aar. a. Middle between two places. MFLICE. ſ. [ French. ] Standing force. 
Ve MIDWAY. 4d. In the middle of the paſſage. MILITANT. 2. militans, Latin.] i 
in 5 Dryden. 1. Fighting; proſecuting the bufineſs of a ſol- 
he MTDWIFE. 72 A woman who aſſiſts women in dier. Spenſer. 
ch childbirth. Denne. ' 2+ Engaged in warfare with hell and the 
Yo MIDWIFERY. /. [from midwife.] Frank world, A term applied to the church of 
1 1. Aſſiſtance given at chfldbirth. | Chritt on earth, as oppoſed to the church 
2. Act of N help to production. triumphant. Rogers, 
3. Trade of a mi MYLITAR. 0. [militaris Latin is 
| MIDWIN TER. /. L and winter.] The MILITARY. J © » Latin. ] 
1 winter ſolſtice. ryden, 1. Engaged in the life of a ſoldier; ſoldierly. 
bs MIEN. /. [mine, Fr.] Air; look ; manner; Hookers 
Me preſence ; appearance. Waller. 2. Suiting a ſoldier ; pertaining to a ſoldier; - 
des MIGHT, the preterite of Lacke, Warllike. | Prior. 
MIOHT. / [migzher, Saxon. Power; ſtren th; Jo Effected by ſoldiers. Bacon. 
force. 2 t MILITIA. ſ. [Latin.] The trainbands; the 
1 MIGHTILY. ad. [from mighty. ] ſtanding force of a nation. Clarendon. 
dle 1. With 2 power ; powerfully ; effica- MILK. /. [meelc, Saxon. ] 
on. cou forcibly Hooker. 1. The liquor with which animals feed their 
ne- Vehementy; : — 3 Sb. young from the breaſt. Floyer. 
ne. 3. In a grea ery much. Spectator. 2. Emulſion made by contuſion of ſeeds; as, 
er MPGHTINESS*/ ener mighty.) Power; milk of almonds. Bacon, 
greatneſs z height of dignity. Shakeſpeare. To MILK. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
MIGHTY. a. r might.] 4+ To draw milk from the breaſt by the hand, 
iet. 4 Powerful; rongs Geneſis. P e. 
p- 2. Excellent, or powerful in any act. Dryden, 2. To ſuck. Shakeſpeare, 
MIGHTY. ad. In a great degree. rior. MYLKEN. a. [from milk. ] Confifting of milk. 
ies MIGRA/TION. / [migratio, Latin. ] Act of Temple. 
ges. changing place. codrward, MILKER. / [from milk. ] One that wks 2 
ap- MILCH, 4. cem milk. ] s milk. mals. DOG 
len. MILD. a. ¶ and, Saron. MILEINESss. /. [from milky.] Softne like 
res] 1. Kind; tender; good; indulgent; merci- that of milk; approaching to the nature of 
ift. Fulz compaſſionate; not eval. Rogers, milk. Flyer, 


LE- | | MILK, 


MILKMAN, J. [milk and man.] A 4. who 


- grinders 


M 1 | 5 ö 
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MILKLIVERED. 4. {milk and Heer.] Cow- 
ardly ;' timorous; faint hearted, Shakeſpeare. 

MI'LKMAID. . [milk and maid.] Woman 
employed in the dairy, 


» ſells milk. JEET. ö | 
MILKPAIL. ſ. [milk and pail.] Veſſel into 
which cows are milked. . » Watts. 
MILK. PAN. ſ. [milk and pan. ] Veſſel in which 
milk is kept in the dairy. Bacon. 


 MILKPO'TTAGE.f. [milk and pottage. ] Food 


made by boiling milk with water and oatmeal. 


Fr: Locke. - 
„5 [milk and ſcore.] Account 
or, 


of milk owed for, ſcored on a board. Addiſon. 
MIYLKSOP. /. [milk and ſop.] A ſoft, mild, 
effeminate, feeble-minded man. —_— 
MYTLKTOOTH. /. [milk and tooth. ] Milkteeth 
are thoſe ſmall teeth which come forth before, 
when a foal is about three months old. 
; * ; Farrier's Di. 
MILE THISTLE, ſ. [milk and thiſtle: plants 
8 have a white juice are named milky. ] An 
b. EY ts 
MILK TREFOIL. ſ. An herb. 
MULKVETCH. . A plant. 
MIYLK WEED. /. [milk and wweed.] A plant. 


MILLK WHITE. a. [milk and obite.] White 


as milk. "Dryden. 
MILK WORT. /. [milk and wort.] Milkwort 
is a bell: ſhaped flower. Miller. 


 MILKWOMAN. ſ. {milk and-<peman.] A 


woman whoſe bufineſs is to ſerve families with 


r Arbutbnot. 
MILKV. 3. [from milk] —; 
1. Made of milk. a1 
2. Reſembling milk. Arbutbnot. 


3. Yielding milk _ Roſcommon. 
4. Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. Shakeſ. 
MILK Y-WA Y's he [milk and cody. The ga- 

laxy. The milky way is a broad white tract, 
encompaſſing the whole heavens, in ſome pla- 

ces with a double path, but for the moſt part 
with a ſingle one. It conſiſts of an innume- 
rable quantity of fixed ſtars, different in ſitua- 
ation and magnitude. The galazy hath uſu- 
ally been the region in which new ſtars have 
appeared; which have then become inviſible 
again. Creech. 


MILL. / [iy ] An engine or fabrick in which 


corn is ground to meal, or any otker body is 
comminuted. Sbarp. 
To MILL. Vs As [from the noun 4 uv. |] 

1. To grind; to comminute. | 

2. To beat up chocolate. a 

3. To ſtamp coin in the mints. Addiſon. 
MILL-COG. /. The denticulations on the cir- 
© cumference of wheels, by which they lock in- 

to other wheels, Mortimer. 
MTLL-DAM. ſ. [mill and dam.] The mound 

by which the water is kept up to raiſe it from 

the mill. Mortimer. 
MILL-HORSE. ſ. Horſe that turns a mill. 
MILLMO'UNTAINS. ſ. An herd. 
MILL-TEETH. .f. [mill and wel] The 
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MILLENA'RIAN. + [from millenarius N 

One who expects Ii mary 1 J 
MYLLENARY. 4. {millenaire, Fr. ] Conſiſt- 
ing of a thouſand. buthnot. 


MrLLENIS T. / One that holds the millen- 


* 


nium. 
MILLENVNIUM. ſ. [Latin.] A thouſand 
years; generally taken from the thouſand years, 
during which, according to an ancient tradi- 
tion in the church, grounded on a doubtful text 
in the Apocalypſe, our bleſſed Saviour ſhall 
reign with the faithful upon earth after the re- 
ſurrection. Burnet. 


MILLENNIAL. a. {| from millennium, Latin.] 


| Pertaining to the millennium. | 
lice ſo called from their numerous feet. Mort. 
6 [from mill,] One-who attends a 
Mill. 5 N ; Ns 
MILLER. ſ. A fly. eld 
MI'LLER's-THUMB. ſ. A ſmall fiſh found in 
brooks, called likewiſe a bulhead. 
MILLE'SIMAL., A. [ millefimus, Latin. ] Thou- 


ſandth. | Watts 
MULLET. ſ. [miltium, Latin. | 
1. A plant & Arbuthnet. 
2. A kind of fiſh, vr" Carew. 
MPILLINER. ſ. One who ſells ribbands and 
dreſſes for women. | Tatler, 


. MFLLION, ſ. [| milliogne, Ttalian.] _ 
1. The number of a hundred myriads, or ten 
' hundred thouſand. . Shakeſpeare. 
2. A proverbial name for any very great num- 


ber, PN, Lecce. 
MTLLIONTH. 4. [from million.] The ten 
hundred thouſandth. Bentley. 


MILLSTONE. f. [mill and fone.} The ſtone 
by which corn is comminuted. L'Eſtrange. 

MILT. f. [mildt, Dutch. Fo 
f . altons 


1+ The ſperm of the male fiſh. 
2+ [Milr, Saxon. ] The ſpleen. 
To MILT. v. a. \from the noun. ] To impreg- 
nate the row or ſpawn of the female fiſh, _  - 
'MI'LTER. ſ. [from milt.] The he of any fiſh, 
the ſhe being called ſpawner. Walt. 
MILTWORT. ſ. An herb. 4 
MIME. /.[ wiz®-. ] Abuffoon who practiſes geſ- 
ticulations, either repreſentative of ſome action, 
or merely contrived to raiſe mirth. B. Jonſon. 
To MIME. v. n. To play the mime. Ben Tenſe 
MIMER. ſ. [from mime.] A mimick; a 
buffoon. | Milton. 
MYMICAL. a. [mimicus, Latin. ] Imitative ; 
befitting a mimick ; acting the mimick. Dryd. 
MIMICALLY, ad. [from mimical.] In imi- 
tation; in a mimical manner. : 
MIMICK. /. [mimicus, Latin. ] . : 
1. A ludicrous imitator;z a buffoon who, ca- 
pies another's act or manner. Prior. 
2. A mean or ſervile imitator. : 
MTIMICK. 4. [mimicus, Lat.] Imitative. 
To MIMICK. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
 Imitate as a buffoon; to ridicule by a burleſque 
imitation, a Grenville. 


MIMICERY, z [his minich.) r, 
$8 YES 20 . 
cl MIMO“. 


imitation. 
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Th 


MIMO'GRAPHER. . Lein and 3 


A writer of farces, 


'MINA'CIOUS. 2. minax, Lat. IFull ef threats, 
MINA'CITY. /. [from minas. Lak] Diſpo- 


fition to uſe threats 


MINATORY. a. [minr, 28 Threat- 


ening. Bacon. 
To MINCE. v. a. Ties miniſh.] 
1. To aut into very ſmall parts, ... __. South. 
2. To mention any thing War by a 
little at a time; to palliate. Mcodeuard. 
Ti MINCE. Ve. Ito \ 
1. To walk nicely by ſhort ſteps, | . 
2. To ſpeak ſmall and imperfectly. SE 


| MINCINGLY, ad, | from mince, ] In ſmall 


parts; not fully. Hcoler. 
MIND. hb [zemind, Saxon. ] oY 

1. Intelligent power. * Shakeſpeare. 
2. Liking; choice; inclination j propenſion; 


affection. Hooker. 
37 houghts ; ; ſentiments. 8 . Dryden. 
"4+ Opinion. Granville. 

5. Memory; remembrance. Atterbury. 


Tv og lp U. a, [from the noun. I 


o mark ; to attend. Roſcommon, 
1 To put in mind; ; to remind. Burnet. 
To MIND. UV. LO To incline ; 3 to be diſpoſed. 
Spenſer. 

MINDED: 4. [from mind.) Diſpoſed; inclined ; 
affected. Tillotfon. 


| MYNDFUL, as [mind and fell J. Attentive; 


having memory. Hammond. 
MYNDFULLY. ad. [from a Atten- 
tively. 
M. NprulLNEss. ＋. [from minful.] Atten- 
tion; regard, 
MI'NDLESS. as [from mind.] pe 
1. Inattentive ; regardleſs. Prior. 
2. Not endued with a mind; Aeg no in- 
tellectual powers. 
MIND-STRICKEN. 4. b and LN] 
Moved; affected in his mind. 


Sidney. 
MINE, pronoun poſſeſſive. ln, Sax. ] W- 


ing to me. Dryden. 

MINE. /. [my*vn and mwn Wellh.] 

1. A place or cavern in e earth dez con- 
tains metals or minerals. Boy. 
2. A cavern dug under any fortification that 
it may fink for want of ſupport, or, in modern 

Var, that powder may be lodged in it, which 
bing fired, whatever is over it * be blown 

| | Milton. 

To. MINE. v. n. [from che noun. 55 To dig 

mines or burrows. vod ward. 

To MINE, v. 4. To ſap; to ruin W ws 

to deſtroy by ſlow degrees. 

MINER. . [mineur, French. 
1. One who digs for metals. 5 FIG 
2,' One who makes military mines. Tatler. 


MINERAL. /. [minerale, Lat.] Foflile body; 


matter dug out of mines. Whodwward, 
MI'NER AL. a. Conſiſting of foffile bodies. [ 
MINERALIST. /. from mineral, ] One 
ſkilled or employed” in minerals. Boyle. 
y NER A'LOGIST.: /. | from mineral and 
{4.90 Þ One who” difcuurſes on minerals, a 


MIN EVER. /. A 


MINGLE. ſ. [from 


Davies. 


MIN 


MINERA'LOGY. | [from mineral ande; 
The doctrine of erals. 1 

in with ſpecks of whites 

To MINGLE. v. 2. To mix; to join; to 


compound; to unite wich ſomething ſo as to 
make one maſs, 


| Rogers. 
To MINGLE. v. n. To be mixed; to be 


united with. Rowe. 
the verb.] Mixture; 
medley; 428 maſs. Dryden. 
MINGLER. . N mingle. ] He who © 
mingles. 
MINIATURE. N miniature, French. paint- 
ing by powders mixed with gum and water; 
as theſe paintings ate commonly ſmall, the 
wad) is improperly uſed for repreſentation leſs 
than the reality. Pu. 
MINIKIN. a. Small; diminutive. | Shakeſpe 
MINIKIN. /. A ſmall ſort of pins. 
MINIM. /. [from minimus, Latin.] A ſmall 
being ; a dwarf. Milton, 
MENIMUS. ſ. [Latin.] AWC the leaft 


ſize. Sbaleſpeare. 
MINION. /. [mignon, French. ] A * 
a darling; a low dependant. Swifte. 


MUINIOUS. a. [from pinium, Links Of the 

colour of red or vermillion. Brown, .. 
To MI NIS H. v. 4. [from diminiſh. ] To leſſen; 
* to lop; to impair, | P/alms. 
MI NISTER. / Lin fer, 5 5 ; 

1. An agent; one who is employed to any 
end; one who acts under another. Sidney. 
IF One who is employed in the adminiſtration 
of government. Bacon. 

3. One who ſerves at the * one who per- 
2 ſacerdotal functions. Addiſon. 
4. A delegate; an official. Shakcjpeare. 
Fan agent from a foreign power, 
To INISTER. Ts, As [miriftro, 1 00 To 
give; to ſupply; to afford. + 1,  Orzvay» 
To RA 
1. To attend; to ſerve in any office. Cor. 
2. To give medicines. . © , Shak - 
To give ſopplies of things needful ; to give 
ance. Seutb. Smalridge. 
4. To attend on che ſervice of God. Romans. 
MINISTERIAL. a, [from in Her. I | 
1. Attendant; acting at command. Browns 


2. Acting under ſuperior authority. 12 erz. 
3- Sacerdotal; belonging to the ecc] or 
their office, CAE, 


4. Pertaining to minifiers of tate. 

MINISTERY. /. [ii Herium, Lat.] Office; 

rvice, Digby. 

MINISTRAL. a. [from niniſter.] Pertaining 
to a miniſter, 

7 ANT. a. [from minifcr,] Atzend- 

ant; acting at command. 

Mix is TRA TION. + [from uin fro, Ley 
1. Agency; intervention; office of an agen 
delegated or commiſſioned. Taylor. 
2. Service; office; ecclefiaſtical function. 

MINISTRY. . [minifterium, Latin. 

1. Office; ſervice, 25 
2. Office of one ſet apart. to yy 2 
aftical Turton. 5 


Jo Apay. ; 


ENY 


1 Agony; "* e 


72 9 employed in the pat 5 


MENTOR, | Eby dk lagernd 
. k a broad ear- 
. _ then veſfel unglared, and ſtir it till it be cal- 
© ined into a grey poder called the calx of lead; 
continue the fire, firring it, and it becomes 
5 yellow 3 vt it into, a reverberatory furnace, 
And it will become of à fine red, which is the 
x common NN red lead. es > 
NNO R very ſmall fiſh; a 5 

_ Theminnow, when he is in perfect ſeaſon, and 
not fick, which is only preſently after ſpawn- 
Ing, hath à king of dappled or waved colour, 
Bke e btn Aly bang dg 2 
green! our, his bell mi te, 

nen almott black.. , Walt 


altons 
MINOR. 2. [Latip. X 

1. Lefs; ſmaller. ] Clarendon. 

® 2 825 3 mcevonfiderable, ; Brown. 
1. One . nm 

2. The fecand or particular propoſition in the 

1 5 Arbuthnot. 

To MYN ORATE. v. 4. I from minor, Latin. ] 
To leſſen. Clanville. 


NORA TIO r- . [from minrate.], The add 
bf leſſening; diminution. ru. 
"MINORITY. /. [from minor, Latin. ] 
. The late of being under gee Shakeſpeare. 
2. The tate of being les. Neon. 
The fmaller number. 
e fe Friinos and taurus, Lat.] A 
"monſter invented IF, the poets, half man and 
*Kalf a butt. Shake 


MIN 
7: Tin place where money is coined, _ Addiſon. 
ar KEW ove invention. ns | 
703 res from the noun. | 


i » wi ap +5 el 1 

2. To invent; to forge. 8 Pe Barn 
MPNTAGE:. om vet.] 3 e 
. e which is Ai ins or ſtamped. An lion. 


2. The 1 85 


= MYNTACASTER. f. [mint and e 
3 0 One who | . po 51. 

Stepuey . 
* Wi pre JAſmall for ofrning tr 


* 


MINUTS. « 
fender; 


MIN U"TENESS, / l [from .minites [Smale S 


72 
er ER. ee, Saxon. 
*naltery ; 9 . e — 2 
Gral church. The word is Wann 
Vork and Litchfield. : 
 MYNSTREL. . [menefil,, Sani. * A 4 
| mufician; one who plays upon . 
MINSTRELSEY. J. [form mi vat? Leb. 
1. Muſick”; ipiftrümental har 25 Abies. 
"wu, 15 e d yr ilton. 
MINT. unte, Saxen. Plant. * 
2 lte, Dach. A A 


wat. 1 One POW" e 
15 we f 8 2 | Ne A 


We * 817 A . regular 


MINUTE. 7 minutum, Latin. 
1. The 6xtieth part of an L ur, bal 
2. Any ſmall ſpace of time. auth, 
** The firſt e 


To "MINUTE. Ve 4. [minuter, French. ] To 
ſet down in ſhort hints. Spectator. 

MINUTE-BOOK. 1 [minuteand book. ] Book 
of ſhort hints. 

MINUTE-GLASS. f. [minute and gl.] 
Glaſs of which the ſand meaſures a 3 

MINU'TELY. ad. [from mini te.] Toa ſmall 
point; exactly. Locke. 

MINUTELY. ad. [from minute, the 4 
tive. ] Every minute; with "2 little ti 
interv 22 


exility Bentley. 
MI e A watch in-which 
minutes are more diſtinctiy marked than in 


common watches which reckon by . 
o9 Co 

MINX. wanton girl. Shak 
MIR N11. 7. - ae > 


1. A ſomething above h F gee 
2. [In theology. J. An effect above — of * 
N . power, performed in f ſome 
MIR A'CULOUS. 4. e 25 f 
en eee 


erbert. 
MI RA'CULOUSLY. ad. [from . ] 
\ By, miracle; by power above * nature. 


den. 

mmaccy LOUSNESS. [. [ from moves, 

. The fate of Nn. miracle; ſupe- 
Ply 

RADOR.j. We (Spa, from , 52 1 


whe 3 
. 


Wh mud 
5 Ina, Saxon. ] An ant; piſmire. 
ben wel Wa ful- 


3 of Ae 1 Ne. 7 
2. It is 

Latin], A 
Kh of 145 arent 


415 Saxon. Merriment ; 
PETS Me ; 


3 laughter. 
L. a. [mirth and full, 
oY «1 25 Fo 


M1 RY. 4s from re. 
1. Peep. in mud 3 muddy. 7 | 
4. Con i. 


7 De ww 0 R 


* 


7 rns 


MISBEGO'F. a. [b 


338 
, 2 


MIS, Cooking of mir particle oled In rn 


0 mark an ill ſenſe, or de 

meaning: as chance, luck; miſcbance, Ill luck; 

tolike, to be pleaſed ; to miſliks, to be offended. 
MISACCEPTA 'TION.. J. Lu and accepta- 

tion. 1 The act of taking in a wrong ſenſe. 
MISA 


VENTURE. . | meſawventure, Fr. 
1. Miſchance; vr og ill luck; a 
fortune. 


Clarendon. 

2+ In law.] Manſlaughter, | 
MISADVE'NTURED. 2. [from miſadven- 
ture. Unfortunate. Shakeſpeare. 


MISATMED. 4. En and aim.] 25 aimed 
«a ghtly, 1 0 {Sr 
FSANTH PE. 7140 
10 nes, e 
| Shakeſpeare. 
MISANTHROPY. /. [from miſantbrope.] 
Hatred of mankind.- 
MISAPPLICA'TION, ,. [mis and ** 
tion.] Application to a wrong purpoſe. * 


To L v. 4. [mis and 770. T | 
kts 


apply to wrong purpoſes. 
To MISAPPREHE'ND. v. 4. [mis and appr c- 
bend.) Not to unde itand-rightly.. Locke, 


.MISAPPREHE'NSION. ſ. mis and appreben- 


278 Miſtake; not right apprehenſion. 
MI ASCRIBE. Ve ds [mis and Sem. } 
To aſcribe falſely. le. 
To MISASSTGN. . a, [mis and Mes. 45 
aſſign erroneouſly. | Boyle. 
To MISBECO'ME. v. 4. [mis and become.] 
Not to become ; to be unſeemly ; not to ſuit. 
' Sidney. 
egot or begotten, 
MID LIEN, with mis. ] Unlawfully 
or irregularly beg otten. Dryden. 
To MISBEHA'VE. Ve H [mis and Bebave.] 
To act ill or improper Yourg. 
MISBEHA'VIOUR. / 5 [mis and bebavisur. ] 
Il conduct; bad p 3 Addiſon. 
MISBELYEF. + ni and belief. ] Falſe reli- 


on; 2 ief. 
ON . [mis and believer. ] One 
that holds a falſe zeligion, or believes wrongly, 
Dryden. 


To MISCA'LCULATE. v. 4. [mis and calcu- 


late. To reckon wrong. Arbutbnot. 


| % MISC A L. v. a. [is and call.] To name 


properly. Glanville, 
MISCARRIAGE. J [mis and 2 J 
1. Unhappy event of an und 
2. Abortion; act of bringing forth before the 
time. Graunt. . 
To MISCA'RRY. v. n. [mit and carry. ] 


1. To fail; not to have the intended event.. 


2. To have an abortion. Pope. 
MISCELLA'NE. . [miſcellaneus, Latin. ] 
Mixed corn. acun. 
MISCELLA'NEOUS, a. [miſcellanens, Latin. ] 
Mingled; compoſed of various kinds. Broxbn. 
MISCELLA'NEOUSNESS. J. [from miſcella- 
* Compoſition of various kinds. 
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MISCELLANY. 4. [ mi aneus Lat. Mix- 
ed of various 2 EY 4 / Bacen. 

* þ A maſs formed out of va- 


Tel 'MISCA Kr. v. 4. [mis 2d caft.] Torike 
account of, 


MISCHA'NCE. I; * Wines; 


il fortune. ff b. 1 — 
MISCHIEF. ſ. [mr Frene 

1. Harm; hurt ; or ny is i} and inju- 

riouſly done. ; Roto. 


2. 11 co ce; vexatious affair. 
To MISCHIEF. v., 4. [from the noun. ag 
MISC mas a. FF lin 5 
; EFMAKER. miſc as 
2 One who af ir 4 f 
MI'SCHIEVOUS. a. {from miſchief. | 
1. Harmful; burtful; deſtructive; noxious ; 
Icious. * South. 
2» Spiteful ; Mabel * 
MI'SSCHIEVOUSLY. ad. e hurt- 
fully; wickedly. _ rydens 
MISCHIEVOUSNESS. ' / A of m 72 
03. ] Hurtfulneſs; perniciouſneſs ; wicked- 
neſs. South, 
MYSCIBLE. a. [from miſ.co, Latin. ] Poſſi- 
ble to be mingled. Arbutbnot. 
MISCITA”TION, J. [mis and citation. ] Un- 
fair or falſe quotation. Collier, 
To MISCT'TE, v. 2. [mis and cite. ] To quote 


wrongs 
MISCLA'IM. ſ. [mis and claim. Mifttken 
claim. | Bacon. 
MISCONCETT. * Lis and conceit and 
MIScONCEPTION. $ conception.] Falſe 
opinion; wrong notion. 00Rer » 
MISCO'NDUCT. J. [is and condu#.] Ill 
behaviour; ill management. ' Rogers. 
To MISCONDU'CT. v. a. [mis and conduct. 
To manage amiſs, 
MISCONSTRU'CTION. /. 4 and conſt uc- 
tion.] Wrong interpretation of words or things. 


2 
To MISCO/NSTRUE. V. ds [mis and co ] 
To interpret wrong» Raleigh, 
MISCONTINUANCE. J. [mis and continu- 
ance. ] Ceſſation ; 72 
MISCREANCE, from me-ſcreance, or 
MIYSCREANCY. 14 croiance, Tr.] Unbe- 
lief; falſe faith; adherence to a falſe * 
, Swift . 
MISCREANT. . [me creant, French. | 


1+ One that holds a falſe faith; one who be. 
lieves in falſe gods. Hilber. 
2. A vile wretch. Adu ſſon. 


MISCREA'TE." 7 2. [mis and thearrd.] 
MISCREA'TED. Formed unnaturally oc 
illegitimately ; made as by a blunder of nature. 
Shakeſpeare. 
MISDE'ED. . [mis and deed.] Evil action. 
To MISDEEM. v. 2. Lab at Rd To 
judge ill of; to miſtake. „ 
To. MISDEMEAN. v. a. [mis and demean.] ' 
To behave ill. Shakeſpeare. 
MISDEME'ANOR. ſ. [mis and _ 
| — behaviour. Saut 
| 19 * a 75 


mis 
15 75 MISDO'. ©. Vs 4. „ Fats 1140 Ho! 


to commit a crime. 


To. MISDO“. v. 5. To commit faults. 2 


MISDO'ER. /. [from miſdo.] An ;Aa 
criminal. 18 
7 MISDO'UBT. v. 4. Lis and . 
ſuſpect of deceit or danger. 
MISDO'UBT. fe [mis and doubt.) 
1. Suſpicion of crime or danger. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Irreſolution; heſitation. _ Shakeſpeare. 
MISE. ſ. {Frenth.] Iſſue. Law tem. 
To MISEMPLO'Y. v. a, [mis and employ, To 
uſe to wrong purpoſes. Aiterbury. 
MISEMPLO'YMENT. fo [mis ang 1 J. 
ment.] Improper application. 
MISER. ſ. [miſer, Latin. ] 


cCalamity. Sidney. 
2. A. wretch; a mean fellow, Shake eare. 
2A wretch ret to *xtremity. Orw-ay. 

g MI'SER APLE. As { miſerable, French. ] x. A | 

1. Unhappy; calamitous; . & 

2. Wretched; worthleſs. _ ; Pb, 

3. Culpably parſimonlous; ſtingy. ' 

| MYSERABLENESS, /. {from miſerable.) 
State of.. miſery. 

MISERABLY. ad. [from miſerable.] _ 

1. Unhappily ; calamitouſly. Soth. 


2. Wretchediy ; meanly. _ Sidney. 
M3'SERY. ſ. [miſeria, Latin. 
. Wretchedneis; unhappineſs. Locke, 


2. Calamity; misfortune z cauſe of miſery. 


Sha leſpear E. 
3. [From iſ. r. Covetouſneſs; avarice. Wot, 


Tos MISFA'SHION. w. 4. [mis and fa my 


To form wrong. x akewil, 
MISFORTUNE. Se [mis and fortune. ] Cala- 
mity; ill luck; want of good fortune. 

To MISGIVE. v. 4. [mis and e To fill 
With doubt; to deprive of confidence, 
25 VERNMENT, Je. [mis and gowern- 
ment. 

1. Ill adminiftration of publick affairs. 

2. Ill management. foe 

„. Irregularity ; inordinate behaviour. bakeſ. 

 MISGUI'DANCE. J. [mis and guidance] 


- Falſe direction. South. 


To MISGUT'DE. v. a. [mis and guide.] To 
direct ill; to lead the wrong way. Locke. 
MISHAP. * [mis and bap. ] Ill chance; in luck. 
5 ; niers 
 MISHMASH, ,. Ain/. Alow word. A koh 
—— MISIN FER. Us as [ mis and infer. ] To infer 
Wrong. _ Hooker, 

To MISINFO RR. v. a. [mis Melo To 
_ deceive by falſe accounts. Lac. 
MISINFORMA'TION, 1. [from mi enen. 


Falſe intelligence; faiſe accounts. = 


: To. 5 r v. a. | mis and inter- 
Ds To explain to a wron 1enſe, B. Jon. 
To "wy JOIN. v. 4. [mis an Jan. ] To join 
unſitiy or improperly. Dryden. 


EY To MISJU'DGE: v. 4. [mis and LEED To 


ſorm falſe opinions ; to judge ill. 2 
To MISLA'Y. v. a. 1s and {ay.] To lay in 
a wrong ct Tt Dryden, 


> 


Shake * | 


. 


MISLA'YER. þ [from ny] One tat pits. 


in the wrong place. acon. 
To MISLE AD. v. a. [mis and had. 1755 guide 
= Wrong way; to betray to miſchief or gy wo 


o MISLE'ADER, hþ [from miſtead:] One that 
leads to ill, bakeſpeare. 
To MISLIKE. v. 4. [mis and like. ] 700 diſap- 
oy to be not pleaſed with. Herbert. 
MISLIKE. /. [from the verd.] Difapproba. 
tion; difli Fairfax. 
MISLYKER. 7. [from miſlike. J One that dif- 
proves. Aſcbam. 
M1 LEV. . [corrupted from ii ſcellane. ] Mix- 


ed corn. Mortimer. 


{ To MISLY VE.” Vs 1. [mis and Lue.] To live 
1. A wretc ed perſon; „res with 


ill, Spenſer. 

To MISMA'NAGE, Vs 4. [mis and 227 1 
To manage ill. 

MISMA'NAGEMENT. Je Luis and —.— 
ment.] Ill management; ill conduct. 

To MISMA'TCH. v. a. | mis and mateb.] To 
match upſuitably. . © Southern. 

To MISNA'ME. v. 4. [is and name.] To 
call by the wrong name. Boyle. 

MIS NO MER. J. I French. ] In law, an indi. 
ment or any other act vacated by a wrong 
name. 

To MISOBSE'RVE. v. a. [mis and obſerve.] 

ke. 


Not to obſerve accurately. 


Lec 
MISO'GAMIST. J. Lad and S] A 
marriage hater. - 
MISO'GYNY, IL [ig and . ] Hatred of 
women. 
Fo MISO'RDER. v. 4. [mis and order. . 
conduct il}; to manage irregularly. S eſp. 
MISORDER. 7 [from the verb. ] Irregularity; 


diſorderly proceedings. Camden. 
MISO'RD V. . [from miſorder. ] Irre- 
gular 1. Aſcham, 


To *MISPE/ND. v. 4. preterite and part. paſ- 


five, miſpent. [mis and he nd. 
1. To: 2 il. ] 
125 waſte, with the Neben pronoun. 


MISPE'NDER. J. [fram miſpend,] One wo 


ſpends ill or prodigally. N Norris. 
MIS PER SUA SION. J. [mis and perſuaſion. ] 
Wrong notion; falſe opinion. Decay of Piety, 
To MISPLA'CE. Ve 4. [is N . 6 
put in a wrong place. outh., 
To MISPRT'SE., Vs As ; 
1. To miſtake. $hak are. 
2. To ſlight ; to ſcorn; to 77. bakeſ: 
MISPRTSION. /. [from pre, 
85 Scorn; contempt. Shakeſpeare. 
itake ; _ miſconception. . _Glanwille, 
3 [In common law. ] It ſignifies neglect, ne- 
ligence, or overſight, Miſprifien of treaſon is 
* doncealment of known treaſon ; for the 
_ which the offenders ſufferimpriſonment dong 
the king's pleaſure, loſe their goods and the pro 
fit of their lands. Miſprifion of felony; | is 
he letting any perſon, committed for treaſon 
* to go before be be indicted. 
Coroel. 
To 


to walte e; to conſume to no. 


To 


1 


MispR 


MIS 
To MISP OPO'RTION.. v. 4. [mis and pro- 


Partien. To join without due proportion. 
+ &. [mis and pe] Vitioully 
bak 


UOTE. + V. As and T 
quote f; ely. 2 N N 


ej . 
To MISRECITE. Vs 4. | mis a hs T 
reelte not according to and ; 
To MISRE'CKON. Vs 4. [ mis and reckons] 
To reckon wrong ; to compute wrong. 
To MISRELA TE. v. a * 80 and relate.] To 
relate inaccurately or falſely; _ Boyle, 
MISRELA'TION. /. {from miſrelate.) Faiſe 


or inaccurate narrative. Bi 


proud. 


= MIS 


B le. 
To. MISREPO RT. v. a. [mis and report. J 
ive a falſe account of. Hooker, 
MISREPORT. / [from the verb.] Falſe ac- 
count'; falſe and malicious repre ion. 


To MISREPRESE' NT. Vs 4. | mis and repre- 
nt. J To repreſent not as it is; to falſity to 
diſadvantage. - Sevift. 

MISREPRESENT.A'TION., þ. Lives miſre- 
PA. 

1. The act of miſrepreſenting. Swift. 
2. Account maliciouſly falſe. Atterbury. 
MISRU “LE. J. Tumult; confuſion; revel. 
MISS. ſ. [contracted from miſtreſs. ] 

1. 52 term of honour to a young girl. 

2+ A trumpet; a concubine; a proſtitute. 
To MISS. VU. A» [miſſen, Dutch. ] Mi ſed, pre- 

ter. miſt, part. 

1. Not to hit by the mind; to miſtake, 


2. Not to hit by manual aim. Pye 
3. To fail of obtaining. wr 
4+ To diſcover ſomething to be unerpect 
wanting. 4 Sams 
5. To be without. le. 
6. To omit. / 2 Prior. 
7. To perceive want 1 Soutb. 
E MISS. VU, Ms WET 
F Waller. a 


1. To fly wide; not to hit. 
2+ Not to ſucceed, : 
/ 3+ To fail; to miſtake. +4 
4. To be loſt ; to be wanting. Milton. 
K To miſcarry ; to fail. Milton. 
To fail to obtain, learn, . Atterbury. 
MISS. 7 [from the verb. ] 
1. Loſs; want. TI "Tg, | ** 
2, Miſtake 


The maſs book Stillin 
To MISS AV. v. n. [mis and ſay.] To — 


7 MISSE BM. v. 1. [mis and fem], 


1. To make falſe : appearance. 
2. To miſbecome. 


To MISSE'RVE. v. 4. [mis and . To 


ſerve unfaithf Arbutbnot. 


To MISS HA PE. v. 
pe [mis and FS 
to deform 


entl 
KnSSILE; 4. 272 Latin. ] mn by by the 
hand; faking e ee, Popes 


Bramball. . 
To MISREME/MBER., v. 4. [ mis and remem- 


ber.] To miſtake by truſting to memory. 


Cd Bacon. 


| Alben, 
 MISSAL. /. . Latin; ai Freach.] 


« miſhap ed and miſba- © 
To Be 5 form ; 


* 8. 
S 37'S dt 


— 


5 18 

| — — Milton. Alter bury. 
2+ Petſons ſent on any account. Bacon. 
3. Diſmiſſion; diſcharge. Bacon. 


4. Faction; party. Not in uſe. Sbaleſe eare. 
MISSIONARY. 1 fo [miſfionaire, Fr.] One 


MI'SSIONER, o religion. 
Dryden. 
MI'SSIVE.. 4. [miffive, French. ]! 
1. Such as may be ſent. . 
2. Uſed at diſtance. 6 7 - Dryaens 
MTSSIFVE. /. [French. 2 
1. A letter ſent: it is retained | in Scotland i in 
thac ſenſe; | 1 . 32k 
2. A meſſenger. akeſpeare. 
To MISSPE'AK. v. 4. [mis and ow” To 
_ ſpeak wrong. | 207 e. 


MIST. „ [mupe, Saxon. ] 


perceived in drops. 
2. Any thing that dims or darkens,. Dryden. 
To MIS T. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To. cloud; 
to cover with a vapour or fteam, Shakeſpeares 
MISTA'K ABLE. a. I from miſtake. ] Liable to 

be conceived wrong. Breton. 
To MIS TAKE. v. ay [mis and take.]. To 
conceive wrong; to take ſomething for that 
Which it is not. | Stiling flees. 
Te MISTA'KE, v. u. To ett; not to udge 

ri ght. Ra aleigh, 


MISTA'EN. pret.” and part. paſf. of make, 


for en. Shake ſpear . 
To be MISTAKEN. To err. aller. 
MIS TAKE. /. {from the verb.] Miſconcep- 

tion; etrour. Tiiletſen. 
MISTAKINGLv. ad: [from miſtating. ] Ex- 
F roneouſly ; falſely. Boyle. 
To MIss T4. TE. v. 4. [mis and Pate.] To 

ſtate wrong. 
To MISTE“ ACH. + Us 4. [mis and tcach. 

teach wrong, Biſbop Sanderſon. 

To MISTEMPER. v. 4. [mir and temper. ] 


To temper ill. , __ Shakeſpeare. 


MISTER. a. [from meſtier, trade, French. ] 
What miſter, what kind f. 8 . 
To MIS TERM. Vs 4. [mis and . 0 
term erroneouſly. Shakeſpeare. 
To MISTHYNEK.. v. 4+ Lal and thinks. 60 To 
think ill; to think wrong. itons 
To MISTIME. v. 4. | mis and time. I. Not 
oy — not to apt * With regard 


' MISTINESS. J [from mifty.], Cloudinef 3 


. ate of being T f Bacos. 


MI'STION. /. [from miſtus, Latin, J. The, __ 
- of being ming 

MISTLEFO'E. F Lirele rap Sar mite, 

Danith, bitdlime, dad van, a twige] plant, 

. always produced from ſeed not to be cultivated 

in 1 . but w will always grow upon 

: TR 3k, e upon 

| this plant in winter, when it 

2 ripe, 2 convey the ſzed from tree to 

tree; N berry, which 


; doth 8 
CM EB” 


Ne, Latin. g | 
3 the tate o being four ly fu. 


1. A low thin cloud; a ſmall thin rain not 
Roſcommon., ' 


Biſhop 8 1 678 
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ILL 


| geg bin beak; which be frikees ot the 


ighbouring-tree, and ſo leaves 


the ſeed ins by, this viſcous matter to the 
bark, which, if it lights upon a ſmooth part, 
will faſten itlelf, and the following winter put 
out and grow: this plant doth moſt readily 


take upon the apple, the aſh, and ſome other 
_ * ſmooth rind trees: whenever a branch of an 


© oak hath theſe plants upon it, it is preſerved 
"natural curiofities, 


dy the curious in 
Hg Miller. 
MISTLIKE. 4. [wif and like. Reſembling a 


e Shak * 
MIS TO LD. particip. paſt of miſtell, 
- _ MISTO'OE. particip. paſſ. of miſffake. 
MYS'TRESS. / lei, f, French. 
1. A woman who. governs; cotrelative to 
© ſubje& or to ſervant. Arbutbnot. 
2. A woman ſkilled in any thing. Audison. 
a 3 A woman teacher. . Swi . 
4. A woman beloved and courted, Clare 
5. A term of contemptuous addreſs. Shateſd. 
6. A where; a concubine. 
MISTRU'ST. /. [mis and fraß. ] Diffdence; 
ſuſpicion ; want of confidence. 
To MISTRU'ST. v. a. [is and tru — 
ſuſpect; to doubt; to regard ery 


MISTRUSTF UL. a. [mi Prof and pol 

* fident ; doubting. 

MISTRU'STF ULNESS. þ N 1 15 

| Diffidence 3 doubt. 

Wich ſuſpicion ; with miſtruſt. 

MISTRU'STLESS. a. [from miſtruſt 1 Con- 
dent; unſuſpecting· Careru. 
MISTY. 2. [from mip] 
2 Clouded; overſp 
2. Obſcure ; dark; not plain. 


| To MISUNDERSTA'ND. w. 4. [mis and un- 


.derftand.] To'miſconceive; to miſtake. 


MISUNDERSTANDING. f. [from miſun- 


dierſtand.] 

13. Difference; diſagreement. | Swift. 
L 2 Error; miſconcep tion. 58 Bacon. 
1. \ Abuſe; ill 5 


2. Bad Nag 


| 'To 3 v d. [mis 3 To treat or 85 


uſe imp to abuſ. South. 
"MISUSE. F F Tom the verb. 5 Bad uſe; bad 
treatment. Arterbury. 
To MISWE'EN, v. 2. [mis and ce. To 
misjudge; to diftruſt. 
To MIS WE ND. v. 3. [mi and perpun Sar. ] 
Mk go wrong. | '-» Fairfax. 
JV. 5 A kind of mineral. | ill, 
ITE: mite, French; mit, Dutch. | 
= 54 | inſet found (in cheeſe or torn; a 


"2 2. Tbe deer putt ot; A grain, Arbuthnet. 
3 Any thing proverialy l. Py. 
4+. A ſmall particle. N Ray. 

MITETLA. F-. Aplant © 
*MITHRIDATE. J. Mirz baun beer be 
"capital? Gee ol" cnt of a 


- 
* 


104 


great number of 
—4 its inventor 


MITHRIDATE mufard. f A 
ps» 7 Me 4. Len, Ta ae 
itive. 


To MI'TIGATE. v. 4. [mit ige, Lat. mit iger 


„and has ſts name 


French. 
1. To ſoſten; to make leſs 3. Hooker. 
2. To alleviate; to make j to aſſuage, 


3. To mollify; to make leſs ſevere. Milton. 

4. To cool; to moderate, . Addiſon. 
MIO A TIN. f. fmirigetis, Lat. Abate- 
ment of any thing (pen or 
MITRE. /. [mitre, - 

Is An ornament for the the head. Dry | 

2. A kind 7 epiſcopal crown. _ Watts. 
IA. Ar workmen. ] A mode 
MI TER. oining two boards together. 


MITRED. a. chan Fr. from mitre. Adorn- f 


ed with a · mĩtre. Prior 

MIT TEN T. 3. [mittens, Latin. ] dat 
forth; emitting. Wiſemen. 

MI'TTENS. f [mitains, French,], _ 

1. Coarſe gloyes for the winter. Peacham, 
2. Gloves has cover the arm without cover- 
ing the fingers. 

MITTIMUS. /. Latin. A warranty which 
a juſtice commits an offender to 

To MIX. v. 4. 175 ceo, Latin. 

1. To unite different bodies into one maſs; 
to put various ingredients together. Eſdras, 
2. To form out of different conſiderations. 

3. To join; to mingle. Shakeſpeare. 

N [men Saxon, ] A dunghill; a 

ayſtal. 


confufion of one body with another. 
MIYX TLY. ad. [from mix.] With en 
of different parts inte one. 
MTXTURE. /. [miztura, Latin. 
1. The act of mixing; the ſtate „ 
mixed. Arburbnot. 
2. A maſs formed by mingled ingredients. 
3. That which is added and mixed. Atterbury. 
MIZMAZE. J. A maze za labyrinth. 
MIZ ZEN. /.'[mezaen, Dutch. ] The mizzen 
is a maſt in the ſtern of a thip : the length of 


Bailey. 


MNEMO'NICKS. 55 e The art 
of memory. 

MO: as [ma, Saxon, ] Making gear num - 
ber; more. "Spenſer. 

O. ad. Further; ; longer. * Shakeſpeare. 

To MOAN. v. a. from menan, Saxon, to 
grieve.] To lament; to deplore. 


Jo MOAN. v. 1. To grieve ; to make lament- 
-- weevil. * Irony Phillips. 


ation. Thomſon. 
MOAN. /. 8 ; audible ſorrow. 
MOAT. « [motte, French. ] A canal of water 
round a houſe js caſtle for defence. 


"noun. ] © 
defence. 
QB, 


U 


8 by way of 
ne 


lere, Ling of cn. 


E K 2 8 2 UR K 


rench; mitra, . | 


MTX Tlox. pF, . French. 1 Mixture; 
with miſts Wtton. N 0 i 


a mizzn maſt is half that of the main maſt. 


To DATE eie with French, * | 


3 — Py — 


1 


2 rr Z K 


MOB. „ 


n 7 n 2 * 
% — 
— 


MOB. [contrafed from mobile; La,] The | 


- crowd; à tumultuous rout. | 

A kind of female head-dreſs, 

MOB. v. a. [from the noun. ] To haraſs, 
eber by tumult. 

MO'BBISH. as "from mob.] Moan; done af- 

ter the manner of the mob. | 

To 'MO'BLE. v. 4. To dreſs grofsly or inele- 


antly. Shakeſpeare. 
MO'BBY-/. An American drink made of po- 
Tatoes. 


MO'BILE: ſ. [mobile, French-] The populace ; 
the rout ; the mob. L'E 


MOBPFLI 27 
t. Nimbl aQivity, Blackmore. 


2» ab ad cant en ] The populace. Dryd. 
| ickleneſs ; inconſtancy. 
MO'CHO-STONE. ſ. Mocho ftones are nearly 
related to the agat kind, of a clear horny grey, 
_ with delineations repreſenting moſſes, ſhrubs, 


| 655 branches, in the ſubſtance of the tone. 


Woodward. 
T MOCK. I. fs [ uer, French. ] 

1. To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule. 
2. To deride by imitation; to mimick in 
5 contempt. Shakeſpe cares 

'3+ To defeat; to elude. Shakeſpeare. 

4. To fool; to tantalize ; to play on con- 
en. Milton. 
To Ps v. #. To make contemptuous 


| MOCK. / J. from the verb.] | 
1. Ridici F e Wha fleer; ſneer. 


2. Imitation; mimickry. 
MOCK. a. Falſe; counterfeit z not yo, 


a rnothk monarch, 
MOCK ABLE. @. {from mock. } Et to 


derifion 
[: J,. Plants. pr copy 


Mock PRIVET. 
- MOCK -WITLLOW. 
WEE 7 4. 96 ſame with mick/e.] Much; 


er. 
— mocks; a ſcorner; a \ ſcoffer, 
hy: A Ns fo a eluſory impoſtor. 
MO'CKERY. / queries querie, French, ] 


1. Deriſion; A ; ſportive inſult. Watts. 
2. Ridieule; contemptuous merriment. 
3. Sport; ſubject of laughter. Shak 
+ Vanity of attempt. Shakeſpeare. 
. 0: Wa counterfeit * 1 vain 
c 
MO'CKING-BIRD. J. [wocking J 
American bird, which imitates the notes of 
other birds. 


MO'CKINGLY. ad. [from mockery. ] In con- 


tempt 5 
MO'CKING-STOCK. . 
A A butt for merriment. 
MODAL, #. [medale, Fr. nadalis, Lat.] Re- 

_ being to the form or mode, net the eſſence. 


petulantiy; with inſult. 


Glanville. 


MODALITY. 45 Shins ont. ] Accidental 
difference 


"MODE. /. — Fen — Lats] 


4 1 


[mobilitd, Fr. mobilitas, Li 


e. MODERN. J. [mederne, French. ] 


e 


. MO DES TLV. ad. {from modeft.] | 


M O 


1. Form; external variar; accidedtat diſ- 
_ crimination ; accident. tts. 
2. Oradation; degree. Poe. 
4. State; appearance. — 
F 15 Erench.] Faſhion; cuſtom. 
M EL. Zee Latin. 1 
re 


9 


1. A. repreſentation in little of ſomething 
made or done. N Aldiſen. 
2. A copy to be imitated. . | Hookers 


3+ A mould; any thing which ſhews or gives 
the ſhape of that which it incloſes. 

4+ Standard; that by which any thing is. 
meaſured. South. 

To MODEL. v. a. [ modeler, French.] To 
plan; to ſhape; — ein to de- 

MO DELLER. /. [from model. ] Fare. 
ſchemer; contriver. 

MO'DERATE. a. [ moderatus, Latin.) 
1. Temperate ; not exceſſive. Recha. 
2. Not hot of temper. Sift. 
3- Not luxurious; not expenſive. Shateſp. 

Not extreme in opinion; 3 in 
a tenet. 
5. Placed between extremes; 1 448 4 
mean. 


6. Of the middle rate. — 
To MO DERATE. v. 2. [moderor, Latin; 
moderer, French, ] 


1. To regulate; to reſtrain ; to ſtill ; to pa- 
cify ; to quiet; to repreſs. Spenſer. 
2. To temperate. Blackmare. - 
MO'DER ATELY.. ad. [from moderate. ] 
1. Temperately ; mildly. 
2. In a middle degree. Waller. 
MO'DERATENESS. /. L from moderate. ] 
State of being moderate; temperateneſs. 
MODERA'TION, J. [ moderatio, Latin. ] 
1. Forbearance of extremity ; the contrary 
temper to party violence. Atterbury- 
2. Calmneſs of mind; W A. 
4 3. Frugality in 
MODERA'TOR. /. — Latin. , 
1. The perſon or thing that calms or reſfrains. 
g Walton. 
2. One who preſides i in a diſputation,: to re- 
train the parties from indecency, and con- 
fine them to the queſtion. Bacon. 


1. Late; recent; not ancient; not antique. 
2. In NP d vulgar; mean; com- 
mon. 
e rg 4 Thoſe who have lived lately, 
ſed to the ancients. Boyle. 
MO/DERNISM. hþ Deviation from the — 
cient and claflical manner. Swi * 
To MO DERNISE. v. 4. To ada 
compaſitions to modern perſons or things. 
MO DERNNESS. /. [from modern. ] Novelty. 
Nel 4. \ French.] 
1. Not arrogant; not preſumptuous. . : 
2. Not impudent; not forward. D 
3. Not looſe; not unchaſte. 


1. Not azrogantly 3 not preſumptuouſſy. 
1 Nox | 


* 1 * . l v . 
* . 
4 ” 
"Re ; . * . 
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». Nat asus; enn forwardly; with 1. To dawb with dirt. Nuala. 

5 n 2. To weary. ze. 

3. Not looſely; not lewdly. x; To MOI. v. . [ mouiller, nach.] | 

ere eee 1. To labour in the mire. Bacon, 

5 MO'DESTY. . { modeſtie, Fr. modeſftas, Lat.] 2. To toil; to drudge«” en. 
1. Not arrogance; not preſumptuouſneſs. MOIST. a. Lesbe, French. . 

n not forwardneſs. N 1. Wet, rn 

3. Moderation; decency. Shakeſpeare, ſmall degree. A O_o 

4. Chaſtity; purity of manner. Dryden. 2. Juicy; ſucculent. 9 
mn J. A narrow lace which 7 MOIST. as: [from 07.1 To 


runs along the upper part of ae ſtays before. To MO'/ISTEN. mas damp; to make wet 

| Addiſen. - to a ſmall degree; to damp, Shakeſpeare. 

MO'DICUM. . Lan. ]. Small portion; pit- MO IS TENER. 1. from moiften. ] The per 
tance. Dryden. ſon or thing that moiſtens. 


MO'/DIFIABLE. as [from J That ' MO/ISTNESS, ſ. [from moiſt. Dampneſs; 

| be diverfified by accidental di ces or diſ- . wetneſs in a ſmall degree. Addiſon. 

.  criminations. _. Locle. MOISTURE. . [moiteur, Fr, from mart. ] 

MODIFICABLE. a. = 50 Diver- Small quantity of water or liquid. _ 
- fifiable by various modes. MOKES 25 a net. The meſhes. 


T!be act of modifying any thing, or giving it MOLE. /. | {mai Saxon. ] 


new accidental differences. Men. . A Sale is a formleſs concretion of extraya- | 
To MODIFY. v. a. [modifier, French.] - ſated blood, which grows into a Kind of fleſh 
1. To change the form or accidents of any in the uterus. Quincy. 
ching; to ſhape. Newton 2. A natural tar diſcolouration ofthe oi, 
2. To ſoften; 3 to moderate. 3 Dryden. P 
Ws þ [French. Meodillons, in ar- 3. A mound; a dy ke. Sa . 


e. are little brackets ſet under the 4. A little beaſt that works under ground, 
- corinthian and compoſite orders, and ſerving MO'LEBAT. ſ. A fiſh. 
to ſupport the projecture of the larmier or MO'LECAST; /{. - [mole and caſts] Hillock 


- drip. - Norris. caſt up by a mole. Mortjorr. 
pw thy: a. [from moder Faſhionable; MO'LECATCHER. /. [mole and catcher.] 
- formed according to the reigning cuſtom. . One whoſe em nt 1s to catch moles. 


Addiſon. MO'LEHILL. | J. [mole and 'bill.} Hillock | 


MODISHLY. ad. [from modiſh.] Faſhi + . thrownup by the ne under ground. 
MO'DISHNESS. /. [from modiſp.] Affecta- Fairfax. 


tion of the'faſhion. - + To MOLE'ST. v. a. [molefter, French. 3 


To MO'DULATE: v. a. [meduler,, Lat.] To diſturb; to trouble; to ven. cte. 


form ſound to a certain key, or to certain MOLESTA'TION. . [ moleftia, Latin:] Diſ- | 


notes. turbance; uneaſineſs cauſed by vexation. 
MODULA'TION. /. [from.modulate; modu- MOLE'STER. J- [from molgg.] One who diſ- 
lation, French. ] turbs. Q 
1. The act of forming any thing to certain MO'LETRACK. I; [mole and track.] Courſe 
proportion. Woodard. of the mole under ground: | time. 
2. Sound modulated; -agreeable harmony. MO'LEWARP. /. {mould and peoppan, Sax. ] 
MODULATOR. 4. [from modulate.] He who A mole; properly mouldwarp. — Drayton. 
forms ſounds to a certain key, a tuner. Derb. MO'LLIEN F. a. bali, Latin, ] Softening; 
MODULE. /. | modulus, Rn; An empty aſſuaging. — 
-repreſentation ; a model. Shakeſpeare. MO LLIF TABLE. 4. [from nullify.} That 
MODUS. f. [Latin] Something paid as a may be ſoftened, 
compenſation for tithes on the ſuppoſition of MOLLIFICA'TION. ſ. {from iy. 


being a moderate equivalent. Sof it. 1. The act of mollifying or ſoftening, Bacon. 
'MO'DWALL. J. A bird. 4 2. Pacification; mitigation. Shakeſpeare. 
 MOE. As {ma, Saxon. See Mo. ] More; a \MO'LLIFIER. . {from mollify. 

greater number. '-  Hodker. 1. That which ſoftens ; that w ch . 
MO HAIR. ſ. [mobere, Freach.] Thread or Bacon. 


ſtuff made of camels or other hair. Pope. 2. He that pacifies or mitigates. Ai 
MOHOCK. /. The name of a cruel nation of To MOLLIFV. v. a. [mullio, EE 
America given to ruffians imagined to infeſt 1. To ſoften ; to make ſoft. 


the ſtreets of London.. Denn. 2. To aſſuage. oh. Lab. 
MOIDERED. . Ctazed; muddedt. 3: To appeaſe ʒ to Na 22 2 25 
MO'IDORE. ſ. ¶ moede, French. A Portugal - 4. To qualify ; to leſſen or 


-+ Coin, rated at one pound ſeven illings, - burdenſome. wes. > | 


-MOTETY. /. .F moitie, French, from moien, the MOLTEN. part. paſſ. er - (Baca. 


middle. } Half; one of two equal ured —_ .MO'LY. RA moly, 5 or wild gar- 
75 MOL: Ve lll, French. 10 lick, is 2 5 ne, 


S 2-EW# 3. 
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81628 ** [me 


; e N 
Ws we Ht moly, the N. 


„ the ellow Mortim. 


lazzo, Ital an. Trea- 

MOLA'SSPS. "ele; the 
the juice of the ſugar 

MOME. /. — aftock ; | 


MOMENT. | fe Leere, Fr, momentum, Lat. ] 


ſpume or n 


2. Force; impulfive weight. Ben Jonſon. 
3. An indiviſible particle of time. Por. 
MOMENTALLY. ad. from momentum, Lat.] 

© For a moment. Brown. 
MOMENTANEOUS. 4. . 
MO'MENTANY. 1 1 Laſting 


but a moment. , Bacon. 


, MO'MENTARY. . [How's moment.) Laſting 


for a moment; done in a moment. Dryden. 
MOME'NTOUS. 4. [ from mmentum, Lat.] 
Important; 7 A. ; of conſequence, Addi. 
momeriez French.) An en- 
© tertainment id w ich maſkers play frolicks. , 
Bacon 
MONACHAL, as [1ovaxundge J Monaſtick; 
relating to monks or conventual orders. 
MO'NACHISM. . [monachiſme, Fr.] The 
© ſtate of monks; the monaſtick life. 
MONA. 2 J [pores] An indivifible 


- MO'NADE: c thing. Mere. 


MONARCH. /. [750 ur; J. 
1. A governor inveſted wi abſolute autho- 


_ rity a king. Temple. 


2. Ove free the reſt of the ſame Kind. 


| Dryden. 

3. president. Shakeſpeare. 
MONA'RCHAL.. 4. Suiting a —_— 

regal; princely; imperial, ilton, 

MONARCHICAL. a. [phiagxnts.] Veſted 

in 4 ſingle ruler. Brown. 


To MO'NARCHISE. v. n. [from monarcb.] 


To play the K ing | Shakeſpeare. 
MON. - 


ARCHY. hþ [monarchis, Fr. {40vap 44. J 


1. The government of a ſingle perſon. Atter. 


2. Kingdom; empire. Shakeſpeare. 
MO'N ASTERY. J [monafterium, 
Houſe of religious retirement; convent. 
MONA'STICAL. 7 a. monaſticus, Lat.] Re- 
MONA'STICK.  ligiouſly recluſe; 'monk- 


iſh; conventual. Broome. 
MONA'STICALLY, ad. 7 om monoftick.] 
Recluſely ; in the manner of a monk. Swift. _ 


n 3 and day.] The Ke. 


cond d 


MONEY. : þ rs Lat. ] Metal * for 


the purpoſes of commerce. Swift. 
MO'NEYBAG, fo [money and bag. 8 a 
arſe. eſpeares 


MO'NEYCHANGER. / [ money and change.]. 
A broker in money. Arbuthnot. 


- MO'NEYED. a. [from money. ] Rich in mo- 


ney; often uſed oxy bot who are 
\ poſſeſſed of lands. Locke. 


: . One that Ye 


hn Bonk e. 
r L 


ky "WON" | 


MONEYLESS. 4. [from mny.] LW 
mo Wi 
MO'NEYMAT TER. . [mony and matter] 
Account of debtor and 2 Arbuthnot.. 
MO'N EYSCRIVENER. + and 4 
vener.] One that — money Gr hd 
MO'N ORT. f. A 
MO'NEYSWORTH. /. —— and evorth. 1 
Something valuable. L' Eftrange. 
MO'NNGCORN. fo. {mang, Saxon, and corn. ] | 
Mixed corn: as wheat and rye. | 
MON GER. ſ. ¶ mange ne, Saxon, a trader. ] 
A dealer; a : as, a fiſhmonger. Hudib. 
MONGREL. . [from mang, Saxon, or 
mengen, to T. teh. ] Of a mixed breed. 


ſeems to fignify inſcription in Spenſer. 
To MONISH. 2 v. 4. [maneo, Latin. ] 1 
moniſh. cham. 


MONISHER. . [from moniſp.] An admo- 
niſher; a monitor. : 
MONTTION. /. [monitio, Latin, ] 3 
1. Information; hint. Halder. 
2. Inſtruction; document. L' Eftrange. 
MONITOR. ſ. ILatin.] One who warns of 
faults, or informs of duty. It is uſed of an 
upper ſcholar in a ſchool commiſſioned by the 
maſter to look to the boys. Locke. 


'MO\NITORY. a A Lat. J Convey- 

ing uſeful inſtruẽt on; giving admonition. 
MONITOR. ſ. Admonition; warning. 
MONK. /. 


«x3%;.] One of a religious 
| 1 by vows to certain obſer- 
vances. Kunolles. 
MONKEV. /. Tmonikin, little man. ] 4 
1. An ape; a baboon; a jackanapes. An 
animal bearing ſome reſemblance of man. 
2. A word of contempt, or'flight kindneſs. © 
MO'NKERY. ſ. [from monk.] The monaſtick 
life. Hall. 
MONKHOOD. /. [morik and hood.) The ang 
racter of a- monk. Atterbu 
MONKISH. 2. [from monk-] Monaſtick 
rtaining to monks. | Smith. 
MONK's-HOOD. /. A plant. 
MONK's-RHUBARB. /. A ſpecies of dock. 
MO'NOCHORD. /. IA and x7gh5.] An 
inſtrument of one 2 8 
MONO'CULAR. and oculal. J 
MONO cCULOUs. 8 apa, Clanville. 
one en .] A poem ſang by 
ne perſon not in 2 


MONO'GAMIST: 1. Le and yapors J One 
who diſallows ſecond marriages« 


MONO GAM. / LA and yoga. ! Mar- 
riage of one wife. 
MO'NOGRAM. fe Þ abvog ad ler * A 
cypher; a character compounded, of 
letters, - | J , 
MO'NOLOGUE. 77 jabve; and Moyers] A 
ſcene in which a perſon of the drama ſpeaks 
dy himſelf; a ſoliloquy. Dryden. 
M arch 7. ax. ] A duel; 
a ſingle com 
MO'NOME. ra 10 algebra, a quantity that bas 
© but one denomination or name. Harris. 
MONO. 
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> MONOPETALOUS.« L 


| of one leaf, howſoever they may be ſeemingly 
cut into fmall ones. | 


MONOPOLI T. WA [monopoleur, Fre 

who by 2 or patent obtains be ſole 
power or privilege of vending any commodity. 
| 7 MONO POLIZE. v. . | pa6r0; and wohie. ] 
To have the ſole 20 or privilege of vending 


i commodity Arbuthbnot. 
, NOTOLY. PETS The excluſive 
Shak res 

LOT in — word Is a 
| only in ſome ong oblique caſe. 
MONOSTICH. h Lanbc xv. . e | 


of one verſe. ; 
| . 4. [from andthe. 


Abs I words ot one ſyllable. 
SYLLA LA. and 1 2 
* word of only one llable. 
©  Z*ONOSY'LEABLE 
Conſiſting of one ſyllable. 
MONO TON. / 7 


181 => 
roach Ax & 


; man. 57 e. 
2 M NSQO' s Fx ns 
8 are trade . in the Eaſt: Ind * ocean, 


3 which blow riodically z — for half a year 
done way, others but for three months, and 


3 


|  Cleaw 
Ada. ] Uniformity of 


— * blow for fix, or three months direftly - 


7 Harris. 

MONSTER. þ [ Latin] 
ts 88 out of the common order of 
dete. 


n dente for deformity, wick- 


, ednels, ar miſchief. 


fo MONSTER. v. 4. [from the noun.] | To. 


t out of the comman order of things. 
MONSTRO'SITY. . The Rate of being 
MONSTRUO'SITY, & monſtrous, or out of 
ON common order of the —_—_ Bacen. 

'- MONSTROUS, 2. monſtro us Ne 
1. Deviating From e "ſtated order 1 na- 


ture. 
2. Str 3 


| Shakeſpeare 


It is uſed for ſuch e <4 


A. * 177 | 


variaus * . Pope. * 


3 Irvegu f enormous» 0 ; Foes 


44. Shocking; hateful, - 
1 | MO'NSTROUS. ed. Exceedingly ; very much. 


MONSTROUSLY. os: (op monfirous.] 
1. In a manner out e common order of 
e een temibly; horribly, Seth. 
| at or enormous degree». Dryden. 
MO'NSTROUSNESS. þ [from monſtrous 7558. 
Enormity; irregular nature or behaviour, 


Shak akeſprar e. 

NERO. , Lspanig. ] A horſeman'scap. 
MONTETH, / from the name of the inven- 
dor. "v7 in which glaſſes are waſhed. King. 
MONTH. . CR _ 
| time either meaſured by the un or moon; 
the lunar month is the time between the 


i 
{ 


6 Bacon. 


A ſpace of 


' MONT ANT. J. French. J Atermin fencing, 


3 A 


a. : 2 t · 2 . r N q KH * 
n . = * 
2 " 
- * 
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* x = 


| moon comes to the ſame point: the ſolar moneb 
4 * time in which the fun paſſes through a 
of the zodiack : the calendar 225 by 
we reckon time, are unequally of 
iy or one-and-thirty days, Except, ebruary, 
. which is of twenty-eight, Win leap year of 


twenty - nine. 


MONTH's mind. ſ. Longing deſire. Shabeſp.. 
MQ'NTHLY. 4. rom month. ] 4 $ 
1. Continuing a E ar” in a 
month. Jong. 

2, Happening e y month, * 
MONT L. ce in a month, — 
MONTOIR, /. [ French. ] In . 
_ tone. as high as the ſtirrups, which riding 
maſters mount theit horſes cl Di8. 


MO'NUMENT: /. ſmonument, French. ] 
1. Any thing by 1 1 the memory of per 


* or Ib: is 3 Z memorial, 
Charles. 
ds A tomb = P oe» 


MONUME rr a. Pham ma e | 
Is Memorial ; preſer v 'P opt. 
2+ Raiſed in "honour of che deal the dead; belonging 


to a tomb. Craſbaw. 
MOOD. ſ. [medus, Latin] 5 

1. The form of an argument. Bakers 

2+. Style of mulick. Milton. 


3. The changes the verb undergoes, to ſignify 
various intentions of the mind, is called mood. 


Clarke. 
5 * Temper of mind; fate of mind as affect- 
ed by any Con: diſpolit! on. Addiſn. 


„An 1 rage; heat of mind. Hooker, 


M 0 a. [from mood. 

I. Aug! out of humour. ber 

2. Mental; f Shake 2 
MOON. /. b 


1. The changing luminary of the ht, call. 
ed by poets Cynthia or Phæbe. Pr pee 
; To A month. 
MOON-BEAM. /. [moon and 1 Ray of 
lunar light. 
MOON-&ALF. ſ. [mon and calf. 1 
1. A monſter; a ny conception: (i - 
s anciently to produced b the influ - 
_ the moon. OI 
.2» A dolt; a ſtupid fellow. rydene 
MOON-EYED. a. moon and eyes] * 
1. Having eyes by the 2 of 
the moon. 


2. Dim- eyed; lind. | Le 1 
MOONFERN. » A plant. a 


MOON-FISH. . Moon biel is fo called called, becauſe 
the tail-fin is ſhaped li half. moon. Grew. 
MO'ONLESS. a. from moon, ] Not lightened 
by the moon. ryden. 
MO'ONLIGHT. . [moon and lig ] The bebt 
afforded by the moon. Hooker « 
N ONLIGHT. 2. Illuminated by the — 


MO'ONSHINE, . moon and 

1. The luſtre o Ft moon. "ty "Tg 
2. [Tn burleſque. I A month. - 
MO'QNSHINE.. 
MO'ONSHINY, minated by 


* 


en. 


17 Ln and 85 Illu- 


Moon. 
MO'ON- 


5 


* 


WW 49S 


E ww K wW an wu 


=> ww w 


x. 4 es, ĩð U chants ot 


BE) 
ES 


OR 
| MO'ONSTRUCK. a. Fes and ee. os 
" natick ; affected by the moon. 
MO'ON-TREF OIL. fo [medicago, * 
Iller. 
MYONWORT. fc. how and wort.] Sta- 
tionſlower; Miller. 
MO'ONY.'a 4. from — Lunated; having 
a creſcent reſembling the moon. Phillips. 
* [moer, Dutch; modder, Teutonick, 
clay 


1. A marſh; a fen; a bog; a tract of low 


2 watery grounds. | Spenſer. 
A negro; i a black-a- 


by anchors or otherwiſe. Dryden. 
To OOR. V. n. To be fixed; to be ſtationed. 
; Arbuthnot. 


To blew a MOOR. To ſound the horn in 
-triumph, and call in the whole company of 
hunters. Ain 5. 
MO'ORCOCK. ſ. [moor and cock.] The male 
of the moorhen. | 
MO'ORHEN. /. [moor and ben. A fowl that 
feeds in the fens, without web feet. Bacon, 
MO'ORISH. a. [from moor. ] Fenny; marſhy ; 


watery Hale. 
MO'ORLAND. h r fen; 
Watery ground, 


wi 
MO'ORSTONE./. A ſpecies of grinite. Winks 
'MO'ORY. a, {from'moor.] Marſhy; fenny. 


Fai ax, 

MOOSE. /. A large American deer. 

To MOOT. wv. a. To plead a mock cauſe; to 
ſtate a point of law by way of exerciſe, as was 
done in the inns of court, 

— MOOT caſe or point. A point or caſe unſettled 
and diſputable. Locke. 

MO'OTED. 4. Plucked up by the root. Ainſto. 

MO'OTER. /. [from met.] Adifpuer of moot 

pointe. 

MOP. 4 [ » Welſh. ] 

1. Pieces cloth, . 
long handle, with which maids clean the floors. 
Swift. 

2. A wry mouth made in contempt. Shakeſp. 

Te MOP. v. a. (from the noun, ]- To rub with 


a mop. 
To MOP. v. . [from mock.) To make wry 
mouths in contempt. —_ _ 
To MOPE. v. 3. To be ſtupid ; 9 
be in a conſtant day-dream. 
To MOPE. v. 4. To make ſpiritleſs ; deprive 
of natural powers. 
MOPE-EYED. a. Blind of one eye. 
MO'PPET. ? /. XI t made of rags 28 a 
MO'PSEY. $ ondling me a girl. 


den. 
Mus. /. A drone ; a dreamer. N. 
MORAL. a. [moral, Fr. moralis, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to the practice of men toward 
28 r 
a Hooker. 
2. Reafoning or inſtructing with regard to 
| rr. 5 | Shakeſpeare, 


* 4 


MOR 
r 


MORAL. /. i 7 
1. Morality ; practiee or doctrine of the duties 
" of life. Prior. 
2. The doctrine inculcated by a fiction; the 
ö fable to form the morals. 


1 
To MO'RAL. « . *. [from the 28jective.] 
moralize; to make moral reflection. 
MO'RALIST. J. [miralifte, French. * One 
who teaches the duties of life. Aud ſen. 
MORALITY. /. [moralite, Fr. from moral.] 
1. The doctrine of the duties of life; ethicks. 
Baker . 
2+ The form of an action which makes it the 
ſubje& of reward or puniſhment. South, 
To MO'RALIZE. v. 4. [moralizer, Fr.] To 
apply to moral purpoſes ; 9 in a moral 
ſenſe. L'Eftrange. 
To MO RALIZ E. v. 2. To ſpeak or write on 
moral ſubjects. 
MORALTZER. . [from moralize, ] He who 
moralizes. Who. 
MO'RALLY. ad. [ from moral. ; 
1. In the ethical ſenſe, Rymer. 
2. According to the rules of virtue. Dryden. 
3. Popularly. L'Eſtrange. 
MO'RALS. ſ. The practice of duties; behaviour 
| with reſpeCt to others. South, 
MORA'SS. ſ. [moraiz, French.] Fen; bog; 
moors Watts. 
MO'RBID. a, ne Lat.] Diſeaſed; in 
a ſtate contrary to health. Arbuthwet. 
MO'RBIDNESS. /. [from morbid.] State of 
being diſeaſed. 
MORBIFICAL. 2 a. [morbut and facio, Lat. ] 
MORBIFICK Cauſing diſeaſes. 
MORBO'SE. a. [morbo 8 Lat.] Proceeding 
from diſeaſe ; not heal 
MORBO'SITY. þ * morboſus, Latin. 
Diſeaſed ſtate. Browns 
MORDA'CIOUS. 2. [mordax, Lat.] Biting 3 
apt to bite, 
MORDA'CITY. q. [mordacitas, Lit.) Biting 
uality. Bacon. 
MO RDICANT. 2. [merdicant, Fr.] Biting z 
acrid. Boyle. 
MORDICA'TION. ſ. [from mordicant.] The 
act of corroding or biting. Bacon. 
MORE. a. [mane, Saxon. 


I. In greater number; in y=_ quantity; 


in greater degree. — 2. 
2. Greater. | A:. 
MORE. ad. 
| M To a greater degree. is, 
The particle that forms the comparative - 
: as, more happy. Bacon. 
3. Again; a ſecond time, ; Tatler, 


Longer; yet continuing; with the nega- 
"i particle; be lives no more. Shakeſpeare. 
MORE. / 
1. A greater quantity; a greater degree. 
2. Greater thing; other thing; be did more 
than bis 28 Loc tte. 
4E 3. Second 


* 


M OR 
EY deen tne longer time ; he wil b eh 
n. [ſelanam, Latin. ] 8 1 6 
ad onbad, IVE 
| a tract c "EI 


taihous or 5 count 
880 is called the Merle. 
R. ad, | more and over 
ome Ong -2 
dead) 
15 PLUFROUS, . Seer ] . 
equious 


MORON. J J Fr. ] A helmet; r oc 
nende. 7: [moriſeo, Spanith.] _ 


A dancer 
of the-morris or moori ** 


MORKIN. Aided. dead through fck del 


neſs or miſchance 


MO FLING, Wool. 3 
MORTLING. 1 0 Linſavorth. 
MO'RMO. ſ. [pops] Bugbear 3 falſe terrour. 
MORN, —— Saxbn.] firſt part 
of the 47; the morning. Lee. 
MORNING. J. The firſt part of the day, 


from the firſt appearance fie to the end of 
the fourth part of the ſun's daily courſe. T; aylor. 
MO'RNING-GOWN. J. A looſe gown. warn 
before one is y dreſſed, | iſen. 
MORNING-STA os 4 The planet Venus 
when ſhe ſhines morning. enſer. 
MoR OSE. a. knw Latin] Sour of tem- 
z peeviſh; ſullen. Watts. 
MORO'SELY. od. ad. [from moroſe.] Sourly ; 
peeviſhly. Government of the Tongue. 
MOR ORQSENESS. J- {from moreſe.] Sourneſs ; 
atts. 
Moyo, 'SI [morofirar, Latin. ]- Moroſe- 
neſs ; TY. $3 © Mc Xt J. 3 


MO RRIS. is, mooriſp 
MO'RRIS-DANCE. 10 1 


1. ern 
| Twords claſhed, which was learned by the Moors. 
2 Nig nes þ 's Mons: A kind of play with 
nine ho ground. Shakeſpeare. 
MO RRIS DANCER. j [ morris god * 
One who dances à la more ſco, ori 


dance. 7 N. 5 * 
Mo! . J. [morpbee, Fr.] A PD 
dhe face. 
MORROW. / {monzen, Saxon. ] Ns 
1. The — the o , bey. 
2. To Monxrow. the day after this cur- 
rent day. Prior. T, 
MORSE. /. A fea Brown. 
MORSKL- 4. 3 low Latib. 8 
A piece fit for the mouth; mout Kork. 
9 A 4 3 2 * i 0 2 . 
. E. 
1 e Fr. morfura, 
— 5 — .. of the1 
3» A tune the death game. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. be 4. — Lat. 


4 e 2r ee Vs 4. 


| Win 


1. Subjet to death deat indie, 
ice. 
: lle. | 
; 1858 . 
Fora on ; 
e of Iker 


jw Yak, © 


„Death. 
3. Fre of rücken 


_ ar, E. 
kepeare. 


4. uency of death. 1 

an nature. | 'Y 
MORTAL LY. ad. [from _ * 
1. Irrecoverably ; to dea Dryden. 
2+ Extremely; to —— 7. Granville, 


1. A veſſel in which mee al beben by 


: fo unded with a peſtle. 
21 ort wide cannon out of which bor 


«are thrown. N ö 
MO'RTAR. [ morrer, D ch; mortier, Fr. 
Cement t m of lime and ſand with water, 


vs I. Nora or bricks. Mortimer. 
MO GE. f. [mort and yage, French. ] 
I A dead pledge; a thing put into de hands 


% The tr Arbuthmt. 

of being pled ng: Bacon. 

To "MORT: CAGE, Ve 4 p * to put to 
Arbuthni not. 

MOR GAGE, * [from _ Be that 
or receives a mort Temple. 

MO'R ACER. J. Ttrem mortgagee] He that 


gives a mortgage. 1 118 

MORTIFEROQUS. 8. [ mort ; 
deadly; deſtruckive. 1 3 d. 

MORTIFICA'TION, /. I cation, Fre] 
1. The ſtate of corrupting, or ofing the vital 
qualities; gangrehe, 22 


2. Deſtruction of actiye N Bacon. 
7. The act of ſubdhing body by hardſhips 
and macerations. Ar me. 
4+ — lation; — of the pt 


wits L Efron 
To defttoy EF, . | 
.. ..To deſtroy active powers, or Gaia qua- 


acon. 
3. 5 Tubdue inordinate paſtions, ' 325 


o macerate 22 the body to co 


th the 
n e; to 9 94 depreſs; to vex. -e. 
Bacine 


Ahne 


be ee 3 0 . 
die awa 


Mok 3. A . Fr.] be ext mis 
Wood that piece may be put into it. 


s a. 4. To\ bn e bionre, bay 


MO'RTMA 


8 A fin and main, Ti] Hick | 


as makes it unalienab > 1 
— f ſoot und $i] Bead ey 
MOR- 


. MO9F 
— — Aan of i of bien 


555 K t. morty 45 
e 


— tythes 3 1 1 5 not 75 
* 4. [r:ſaiqu e 215 1s 


_ kind of painting in au $4 85 Fug 
©" ſhells of ſundry colours. Milton. 
MO'SCHATEL.'/. A plant. 


NOSE. {roche Th A- 
M935; Pe wa J e Moſi, 


excteſcence 

brewer io ſuppofen no be earth wh bo , yet 15 no 
ny lant mag - 

1 8 ac Gs s; yet 

© *cannot be Ao Bp ab Þ frond (8 Frog 
A ller . 

088. 9. 4. from the no To cover 

H 1 with moſs. (5 Me, Shakeſpeare. 


MOSSINESS. . [from moſ) 1. "The Rate of 
Mo ng covered or overgrown with moſs. © 

be ; tage © [from ft.]! en with 

ope. 

887. 4. ve of more. [mezrr, 

M a \ ag lative 9 [mepr 


Saxon, ] 


FE of the greateſt quantity. 
„ ad, 

. 1. The particle noting the feline e. 
a6, the 2 — 4 8 

2» In *; . 
19 ebb Nee; 


3, The greateſt number. . 
Js The greateſt degree the grate quan 


Bacon. 


Rr. 2 Aj painter's ſtaff. Ainſworth. M 


O'STLY. ag. [from moſt. ] rer enen 1 
e La and what. . b 


ammend . 


"Tow. . of "al 19 L NO 
axon. ; 
en 3. | (pg, peoxerds ly little. , oy. ; 

fo Ka | 


Spenſer. 


3 . ry Saxon. A ſtall winged in- 
'To MOVE. . 4. Cove, Latin. 


MTR eats clothes and hangings. Bach. 
e utch 
M: +» A Nn 1 


die to ſon or 4 d care. 


2. That which Rath Bietet any 
Arbuthnet, 
3. That which has 


4. That which Nous TORR dhe” 


n * ſyterical paſſ . Mz, 

| ili f wo 
1 r 22 5 or 557 5 

2 Ainſworth. 


Arey Finer 6438 — 
"MOTHER. 4. Had af the birth 3 patſte 1 4s, 
weiber wits 2 631%. 02 Shake * 


7 
SS vs 


* 


ons WE 7753 PN mo 


of the greateſt e; 


| preceged in time: 45, 4 
* mother church to chapels. a 


Dutch. A thick ns 


* O 


e 
MOTHERHOOD. TAC [from mrker.] The 
ly chatactet et of 'a m 


E LESS. fro 
1 l e ae. 
LY, . 
ſuitable ts : S Ni Fa K. 
MY THERLY: a4 [from mother. ] In 
ner of a mother. 


MO'T THER WL ORT. 1 Lcardiaca, Pg 1 
f THER t Eee e 


OTS. 


MOTAMPLLEX. J. [blattoria, Latin. 


MOTHWORT. J. [moth and wort. ah ab. 


'MO'THY. a. [from moth.] 'F uy of maths, 


7 5 TION. N. e 268 


1 — of moving the, body 3. port 1 
Ch f ng oy 1 
Change o re ; acti den. 
7 Tendeney of the mind i wind; hgh, as 
I are. 


. Propoſal made. 
Impulſe — 25. 
75 181 v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


ion ss. a. [from motion] ms 


motion ; being without motion. 


MO. 'TIVE. a, Luut, Lat.] 


ent. 


1 Ca ufing nation ; havi ; 
a A el. 
1 — . «pots more; hav 


1550 French. 
þ£ 1 1 7 Ales * 25 
which ereltes the iRton. Gare 
2. Mover, "=" 1 a — 
MO'TLEY. a. Mingled of various colours. , 


"TOR. . ; m Ver. | Broton. 
Tl ny. 95 R Lan} | \Gviag 


MOTO. fe [morto, Italian.] A ſentence 72 
a device of prefixed t to to any thing v — * 


0 " 
7 e zee ate 22 


r —_ . 
6. To make 81. 4 bal p * 
7. To put into ommotion. 1 
8. To conduct regularly ag 

To MOVE | 
2» A " «a £ 53.4 


: mov 


MOVEABLE, a. [from moor], © | 
Ys NM; SG ing moYuut a any yr 


2o 2 ng the time of the year. Ho 
MO/VEABLES. . [menbles, Fr.] Goode; 
frurmiture; diſtinguiſhed from real or immove- 
able pofſeflions. 1 
MO'VEABLENESS. ſ. [from moveable. 

. bility ; poſſibility to be moved. - 
MO'VEABLY. ad. [from ne So as 
it may be moved. Grew. 
MO'VELESS. a. Unmoved; not to be put out 


# "a 


of the place. Beyle. ? 


MOVEMENT. ement, French. 
e of ning N 4 > 


2+ Motion 
*MOVENT: a. [movens, 1205.1 Moving 
MO'VENT. /. , [movens, Latin] That wy dich 
moves another, | Glanville. 
MOVER. /. [from move.] 
1. The perſon gr thing that gives motion to 
W elſe. Wilkins. 
4. Ne Ore moves, or ſtands not — 


Y D 
% * | = 
uby! G. 2 Bs rade touching; ad- 
jw 2777 ol aeg * ne 
; INGLY. ad m moving atheti 
. 8 in ſuch A ma ep 


U 


MOUGHT 8 Fo ide 
"MOULD. 1. 7 for Fn Seel. 4 . 
i ee 8 


Kons. Addiſon. 


od 


by os darth; fol; u in which dandy 


a 4. 
3 8 8 of which e made. * 
4. Tbe matrix 1 28 


1 5. Caſt; ſorm. Prior. 


The ſutures SPEARS?" 3 
T MOULD. ». 8 [from the noun.] To con- 


tract concreted matter; to gather mould. Bac. 


7 MOULD. v. 4. To er ick mould. Xu. 


To MOULD. v. 4. [from the noun -] 
Wh J2 form; to, ſhape; to model... Wotton. 
To knead : as, to mold bread. 
'MOVLDABLE: 4. [from mould.) What may 


Bacon. 


oulded, | 
| MO'ULDER: 7. [from mould. J He who moulds, 


; as r Vs N. from mould. To be ; 


to duſt ; to peri in Auſt. - rendon . 
O'ULDER. v. 4. [from, mould.) To turn 

| 22 du "bs 5 Pope. 
MO'ULDINESS: J. Tim nouldy,] The ſtate 
of being mouldy. Bacon. 
MO Ul NG. / {from d.] Ornamental 


"cavities in wood or ftone. . Maren. 


MOULDWARP. J. [riots and | peoppan, 


—_ A A mole; a ſmall animal that throws 
| 8 Walton, 
e „ mov/d. by. Over 3 


with Concreti 


75 WOVLT Vo '& 1 Dach- 7 
de 3 L by 466 
— x 


gs kept motionleſs and damp. Bacon. 


mow cpa 


= NE * \ AI AT? 4 


MOUND. /. 7. vi 
Any ching rai oy oa, Sw, = 5 


Te MOUN e [Fram the noun, To for- 
tify with a maund. } : * 
. fe mant, ne]. . * 
1. A mountain; 25 Diyden. 
- 2. An artificial hill raiſed in a garde, or other 
place. Knolles. 
3. A publick treaſure 3 a | bank. - Bacen, 
To MOUNT. v. #, [monter, e 
1. To raiſe on hi a 
2+ To tower; to bit up ox gre oe: 


tion» "IF Fob. 
0 ho Shakeſpeare. 
4+ [For amount, Ts raiſe in value. Pope. 
To M UN - V. d. ki h $ 
LOS 7 To reiſe aloft ;_ to lift on ig. Bale 
2. To aſcend ; to climb. oſt 954. 
3. To place on horſeback. . : 8540. 
4. To embelliſh with ornaments. 
5. To Mount guard. To do duty and 
watch at any particular poſt. 


6. To MoynT a cannon. To ſet a piece on jts 5 


wooden frame for the more eaſy carriage and 
management in firing it. 
MO'UNT IN. . [montaigne, French.] |, A 
e hill; a vaſt protuberance of the earth, 
Mo NTAIN. a. | montanus, l Found 
on the mountains. Shakeſpeare. 
MOUNTAINEER. ſ. [from mountain. 
1. An inhabitant of the mountains. Bentley. 
N A a ; a free - bootet; a ruſtick. Mill.. 


MOUNTAINET. J, [from ee 51 A 
U . 
MOUNTAINOUS, 4. [from mountain. — | 
1. Hilly; full of mountains; urnet- 
2+ Large as mountains; huge. 3g rior. 


» Inhabiting mountains. __ Bacon. 
M 'UNT AINOUSNESS. IF: 1 i 
We AT LE, of mountains, , 
U A N- ARS EV. S 
Latin. A plant. «le; | 
MOUNTAIN- ROSE. . leb mer 
ne A plant. a 
MOUNT ANT. ac [mongane, Latin 1 Kitin 
n high. \akeſpcares 
MO'UNTEBANK. . fmontare"in bance, Ital. ] 
1. A doctor that mounts a bench in the 
market, and boaſts his infallible remedies and 
7 . ory: Hudibras. 
ul and falſe, pretender.  Shakeſp. 
To Mo FAN. u. a, [from the — 
To cheat by falſe boaſts or pretences. ale. 
 MO'UNTENANCE. /. Aung thing. 
MO UNTER. /. [from mounts ] One that 
mounts. 


MO'UNTY. J. [montde, French. ] "The ar 


a hawk. 
To MOURN. v. . [munnan | 35 * 
on * 70 Ker N S " _ 1 Bucon, 
of Var le Kabie of ſorrow. San, 


852. To pre reſerve. Appearance of i. une 
" MOURN. . 2. 


3 3 to lament. 
2, Te 


1 - » * *# * & o 
2 ms e e wi'_ 


wy —- 


. * 
1 


- * catch mice. 


"Mov 


5 French. und 
the par of ns 


| 25 r 


e 
cans IN 


keſpeare. 
2. One who follows a funeral in black. 
„Something uſed at funerals. D 
M /URNFUL. 2. {mourn and hoes, 
1. Having the appearance of D 
2. Cauſing ſorrow. Shake 
3. Sorrowful ; feeling ſorrow. 
4+ Betokening ſorrow ; expreſſive of grief. 
MO'URNFULLY. ad. [from mournful. ] Sor- 


* rowfully ; with ſorrow. Shak ua 
MO'URNFULNESS. J. [from mpornfi I; 

: Nas Sorrow; 3 * 

2. Show of gr of ſorrow. 
MOURNING. T. 4 re. 

1. Lamentation; ſorro wr. "Bibs 
" 2+ The dreſs of ſorrow. _ EY 
MO'URNINGLY.' ad. [from mourning 


With the appearance of ſorrowing · Shakeſp. 


OUSE plural mice. ur Saxon, ] Th 
ne of all Fg — animal haunting / 
"houſes and corn fields. Der bam. 


To MOUSE. v. =. {from the noun.] To 
Shakeſpeare. 
and bunt, Mouſer; 
: Shakeſpeare. 


| UNT.: 
1 nts + * 


MO -HOLE. ＋ [mouſe and ok Small 
le. ects 
Mo us Lo mur te "I that r 
— 7. 4 As dit, . , + 39461 
MO'USE-TRAP, . 1 255 a 
ſnare or gin in oa arts 
MOUTH. f. Imus, Saxon. ] ov 
1. The ure in the head of any a — 
which the ſood is received. Locke. 


* The opening; that at which ay ching | 
I * entrance. Arbutbnot. 
3. J. The ſtrument of ſpealcing· L Eftrange. 


4 A e rheroricjan ; . Je 


erer 


1 1 


j voice. * 
ry face. 


785 1 of the mouth; 
tv, Down in the Mov 7.8 Bei 25 de 
| 3 Ee 
2 vi n. [from neon] one 
dig ; co in a Krong, ang ud te 
n 5 Ae. 

7 MOUTH: v. a: * . 
1. To utter with a voice + Bey Way 
2. To 'thew ; to cat, 

* To ſeize In the mouth. | Ms 
4. To form by the mouth; _ Brown. 
Non bt 1 as 2 [rom mouth. JFarniſhed with 


Mc MO'VTH-FRIEND:” th and friend. 

Gui whs — — Fine] "fro 
9 . 
N UL. [meth and l. 155 Ny 
; 34; Wh: vw nny}/ * 1. 


TS 


den. 
rior . 


Au, 


; wh AK, Taba ca dane: MOUTH-HONOUR. [mouth and Bonour.} 
Civilityoutwardly 


expreſſed without ber. 
MO'UTHLESS. 4. [from mouth. ] I Wake | 


MOW. /. mope, Saxon, A lo E 
. — 1 is 4 
Tuſſer. 

5 mowed, part. mozwn. 


{mapan, 

1. To tut with a ſey the. | 

2+ To cut down with ſpeed and violence. 

To MOW. v. a. [from the pou] To put in 

a mow 

To MOW. v. n. To gather the harveſt. 8 . 

MOW. /. [monr, Fr.] Wry' mouth; diſtorted 
face, Common Prayer. res 

To MOW. V, fs [from the noun. ] To make 
mouths ; to diſtort the face. | 


" MOW. Vo 4. 


To MOWBURN. v. 3. [mow and burn. ] To 


ferment and heat in mow: for want of 


| being dry. © Mertimer. 
MOWER. / (from ee. on who cuts with 
Shakeſpeare. 


MOXA. hk An Indies moſs, uſed in the cure 
; ho your by bigulag) in be the part 
MOYLE. f. A mule auen reed — 
. mule; an be- 


MUCH, 4. [ mucho, Spaniſh,] Large in ay 
wm» a many in number. A 


1 Tri a great degree ; by far. - Hiidrows. 


To a certain degree. Mart. 

* ＋o 2 great rer. Fa 

4. — 21 1 2 

N . e . 

Ae e ee ee 
"hk a multitude in number; abun» 
2. More than enough 3 q heavy ſervice or 

burden. Milton. 


3. Any aſſignable quantity ordegree 3 
t. a; Ati uncommon « op 2 


„ 


MUCH ar at one. of * —1 < qual in- 
fluence. ryden. 
MUCHWHAT. ad. 1 and e Near. | 


1. 
o MUCHEE. 4. ck 1 or mickle 3 meek 
Sauen] Much 8 
MU'CiD: 4. eile, Lat.] Slimy; 2 
E 7 Lm acid. 2 
? muſtine 3, | 
Mo ciLAC IH. . nac , French. A Mi 
mer ins day ye too wot a Ai ing 
' ficient, to hold it Evelyn. 
MUCILA'GINOUS. 4. [mucilagineus, Frenc 
from mycilage. ] — viſcous; * 
of —— ' 
MUCILEY IN NOUSNES 5. hb le. 
7 Slimineſs ; viſcoſity. ; 
M i \ Saxon. ] 
1. Dung for manure of Glaweille, 
2. Any 


— 


ON 0 wy 


J 


| * for avy or — — 
ran —_— 


N 
- 8; Ang bing ov, mom, and Stare u. 


38. To: run Auen L rum magly 
and attack all that we meet, Addi ſon. 


| No MUCK. v. 4. To magure-with yak j U 
 MU'GKENDER, ＋. Lrabebeir, a 


handkerchief, Derſet. 
Fs 3 5. 1. To ſcramble for _—_— 


R. {4 [from mnuckore] One that 


muckers. | 
MU'CK.HILL. J. [wack 29d ble} A dpnghill 
MUCKINESS. | [from eh. Nevins 3 n 


DKE. ee! Saxon, Myche 2 
U'CKSWEA 4. Profuſe ſweat. 
"CK.WORM. /. [puckand c,! 

_ I» A worm that lives.i in dunge 

- 2+ A mier ; a curmpdgeon. © Foy 
MU'CKY. 4. (from mut.] Nady ; ub. 
— as en Latin.] . 


MULHUSNESS. + [from aun! Ae, 


n 


e a Ay Latin. Nar- 


Woodguard. 
r= 4. [from mace Lat} Vit- 
ir moſt ſed 
MUS. Ai Jo. the no — 


modder, Dutch. and A TR. a 72 85 Mak. 
Mp. 4 4 ho at the — The _ b horſe oy multi 0 1 
* ee. en- N 
7¹ Mop. v. 4. [from the noun ;. the contrary. ity» 
- Lo bury.in/the lire or 145 7 MULL. v. a. [mellies:, 


So) 0 


MUDDILY. ad. [from 5 J: 


Land 3 
with font 


Dryden. 
Toum aa. K Ree 


ines warn — by . regs, or ſediment. 
R ons 1 N — ® 


N v. 8 [from mud... "i \ of 


n 6.540 Topl. TO 
Aer half drunk 5 tocloud ) 
TOS bs; * ay Thaw 21 A 4 | 


4 e Turbid; + aul wich mud. 

* 2 Impure; dark; Pune in 
* Siled with mund. int ues) 1 . Alt ol 
_ not bricht. 1 a2: -- 11 Swiſh 

* Cloudy Y3 dull. - 

To! MU DDT. v. 4. (ap gate} 


muddy; 0 land; to d iturbþ, . to. 


Mc KER. [2 {nu 1994 fucks) A. ſea 
- fowl, Derhars- 
- MUBMA'LL. if e and walls}. 4 wal 


bulit of clay without mortar. 


Sextbe 
MUBIAYAED. < {aud ad] (Having 


2 mudwall. »:/ Pajor. 


FINE * 


Fo MUE. J. d. * 
| * [ey Tee} To non 


; wife , 


Je" A ee rut 


— Fark 3 145 5 
e e of the 


7 * N * ” F To 
MUL. 


ur. J I 8 2 8 

1 , wage EL yg 
. O cover weather. 

— To blindfold. .. Ge 


al 
' e we 


. A Dui C 
To os: r i 


part of a woman's dreſs Weh the 


A 
= . e prict 


10 dig 4. Ee Lade e 
5 Kro. /. A 1 . bow 


, 1 


—_ Us lee 1 1s] 8 
1 — bovis lms a a Net to 


2. n A [pi 


M 9 lsleu, 
— 1. e — 


Ve 


ars a le. uts⸗ 
ULLOCK. /. Fs Ainſeoorth. 


haney 
ULTANGULAR. « 4. Lulu! and, ang 1, 
ES Many. cornered j. having ry 2 


MICEASGULARLY, ad. [from mnultan- 
Ur At 5 ap; 
ae Wn + 


ben 9 
MULT ARIGUS.. fo 3 | 
abe on 22855 


4 07 Ms 
x 1. 


29 321 


3 to ſpeak 75 | 


from 4 6 


wh BE £ SS  W- nt - LS ow ed kd 


E 


n * 
7 * 


N UU 


MULTI ARIDUSLY. "ad. [from watt 


| {hom md: 


ht hn, ny OR Hav- 
ing — partitions; cleft into many bran 
Brown. 


Fort, ] Win mbltiplicity. 
MULTIFa*1003NÞSs, 
5 M — mack di 


| MU'LTIFORM. a. [multiformis, . Hav- 


ing ious ſhapes'and ap Ilten. 
T Mixx. ＋ multi e . 
wi 4 of mapes or appearances ſubſiſt 


MULTILATERAL. 4. [multus and 2 
Latin. Having many des. 

MULTI 0s. as 5 Litin.] 
Very talkative. 

MULTINO'MINAL. a. [uu and namen, 
Latin.] Having many names. 


MULTYPAROUS. a . Latin. 
Bringing many at a bi [ 1 
MULTIPE'”DE. /. [ Latin.] An 


inſeQ with many feet. ailey. 

MULTIPLE. as [wwltiplex, Laid. ] Atem 
in arithmetick, when one number contains 
atiother ſeveral Ames, as, nine is the atultiple 
of three, containing it _ _ 


MUTLTIPIAABLE. a nn TO French 


from iulriply.] Ca alk 6 being multiplied. 
MULTIPLIAB EN $8. from multipli- 
able] Cipacity of * m tiplied. 
MU'LTIPLICABLE. 2. [from multiplica, 
2 * Capable of being arichinetically 
multiplied. 
MULTIPLICA'ND. J. [mu Baring i= 
Ti camber to be multiplied in arithmeti 


cee, : 


* of more . one. a 


 MULTIPLICA'TION. . [multiplicatio, Lat.] 


1. The 4c of multiplying or increafing any 
numder by addition or production of ys of 
the fame kind. 

2. [In arithmetick. 1 The un of * 
one number by another, ſo often as there are 
units in that number, by Which the firſt is in- 
'creaſed. Cocker. 
MULTIPLICA'TOR. /. [from mu/tip/ico, Lat.] 

e — 85 by which another number is mul- 


*o Irrer. * — 2 
1. More than one of t — kind. Suu 
2. State of being many. Dryden. 

m eds. 1. ED 2 
Mastfold. Brun. 

MULTIPLIER, rom wy — 
1. _ * Fa or ck vs = 


u. Nee aunts Th a nd. Cet. 
To MULTIPLY. Us ds mere iplico, Latin.) 

1. To increaſe in nuin 1 

tzeneration, accumulition, Addition. 


- 2+ Te perform the prdceſt of arithierical 
cation. Brown. 


„ TPLY: en”. "IOW 
| 8 — Ad. 


MUM , 
MULTYPOTENT. 4. . and pee 
Latin. ! Having mani 
MUL ESENCE, Le — = 
LG The power 1 of d 


aces than one at the fame time. Hall. 


| MULTISCIOUS. 2. [multifcivs, Lat.] Having 


_ variety of knowledge. 
MULTISILYQUOUS. 2. I and filigna, 


© Latin. ] The.ſame with corniculate : ufed of 


plants, whoſe ſeed is contained in many dif 
tinQ ſeed · veſſels. 

MU'LTITUDE. /. [multitude, Latio.] 
1» The ſtate of being many; the 
being more than one. 

2. Number; many; more than one. Hale. 
3. A xreat number, -N and — 

. ans. 
4. A eto or throng ; the vulgar. Addiſon. 

MULTITU'DINOUS. 2. [from multitade. ] 
1. Having the appearance of a multitude. * 


fate of 


2. Manifold. a Sha 
MULTTVAGA NT. as [multivagury Lat. j 
MULTYVAGOUS. 5 That wanders or trays 

much abroad. 


MULTIVIOUS. a. [multus and via, Lat.] 

Having many ways ; manifold. 
MULTO'C\U'LAR. a. [ multus and ocutus, Lat] 
Having more eyes than two. Derhom. 
MUM. interjef#., A word prohibition 
to om ſilence; huſh. Hudibrat. 
MUM. J. Inu , German. ] Ale brewed with 
wheat. f N 

To 9 Vs N. mompelen, 
I > To ſpeak inwardly ; i prakdez to mut · 


2. "To chew ; to bite ſoftly. 


To MU'MBLE. V. 4. 


1. To utter W 
* bakeſpeare. 
2. To mouth. gently. Popes 


. To \ſlubber over; to ſuppreſs z to u 
ealy 


7} . [from mumble.)] One that 


ſpeaks inarticulately ; a mutterer, - 
MU'MBLINGLY. ad. [from mumbling.] With 
inarticulate utterance. 


To MUMM. Vs As [munime, Daniſh. ] To maſk ; 


to ——— * diſguiſe. Spenſer. 
MUMMER. /. [mumme, Daniſh.] A maſker ; 
one who p forms frolicks ina d dreſs. 
. Milton. 


MUMME 2 French.] Maſking 
Flick in * y } ok, 


MUMMY . f. Tmwnic, — ane TON, from 
the Arabick. 
1. A en preſerve by the een 
of embalming. Bacen. 
2. Mammy is uſed among gardeners for a ſort 
HIS. ed in the planting  ——_ 
Chambers. 


7 110 MUMP. v. a. [mompelen, Dutch, 
1. To nibble; £ dite quick; 9 with 
: A continued matiod\ Oteray. 
Ve. 2 Yalle low and qu 21 5 
n cant language. Togo n dexging: 
ER. J. A'beyygir. 
| MUMPS. 


MUNDU'NGUS. J. sti 


k 
$ 


' MUNTTION. /. [munitio, Latin. ] 


digs SCRA Wane ws - et EA 0 Hers. Wu tot 4 
; ” 
* 


3 
* : * 
” % 
4 = 
V 
= A” "%- 


 MOMPS. / - en 


Skinner. 


filet anger. 
MUMPS.,.. The fquinancy. - - . Ainſworth. 


: To MUNCH. . 3. 2 Finach, To 


chew by 8. Shakeſpeare. 


To MUNCH. v. 4. To chew eagerly by great 


mouthfuls. Dryden. 
MU'NCHER. . [from munch.) One that 
© munc | 
MUND. . 
| dreach of the peace; mundbrech: ſo Eadmund 
is happy peace; Æthelmund, noble peace; 
Elmund, all peace. Gibſon. . 
MUNDA'NE. as [ mundanus, Late] Belong - 
ing to the world. Glanville. 
MUNDA'TION. ho [mundus, Latin. ] The 
act of cleanſing. 
MU'NDATORY. 2. [from mundus, Lat.] 
Having the power to cleanſe. 
MU N DICK. . A kind of marcaſite or ſemi - 


metal found in the tin mines. 


MUNDIFICATION. . [mundus and facio, 


Latin.) Cleanſing any body. Quincy. 
MUNDYIFICATIVE. a. [mundus and facio, 
Latin.) Cleanſing ; having the power to 
cleanſe. Brown. 


. To MU'NDIFY. Y. fs [mundus and facio, Lat. ] 


To cleanſe ; to make clean. 
MUNDIVAGANT. 4. [mundivagus, Latin. 
Wandering throngh the world. 
tobacco. Bailey. 
MU'NERARY. a. [from munut, Lat.] Having 
the nature of a gift. 


MU'NGREL. ſ. Any thing generated between 


different kinds ; any thing partaking of the 
ities of different cauſes or parents. Shak. 
MU'NGREL. a. Generated between different 
natures; baſe-born ; degenerate.” Sbaleſp. 
MUNICIPAL. as [municipalis ne 
- ton to a corporation ryden. 
el. . [muniſicentia, — K. 
Liberality; the act of givi Addi 


MUNTTICENT. a. bent, 8 Li- 


beral; generous. 
| MUNTFICEN TI v. ad. [from mane ] 


Liberally; 


generouſly. 
MU'NIMENT, 1. [munimentum, Lat. 


1. Fortification ; ſtrong hold. 
2. Support; defence. 

To MUNI'TE. Ve 4. [mutiio, Latin.] To for- 
tify ; to ſtrengthen. Bacon, 


1. Fortification ; ftrong hold. Hale. 
2. Ammunitionz materials for war. Fairfax. 

MU'NNION. ſc Munnions are the u 5 
poſts, that divide the lights in a _— 


MURAGE. /, fon murus, Latin. ] Money 


M Fa l Pertaining + to a 


MTRDER. x 1 07h Saxon. 1 2 
killing * [mon ny: 8 


To MURDER. V. As fromthe —_ 
1. To killa man unlawfully. 


* To deſtroy; to put an end to. Hae 
4 


Peace, from which our lawyers call 


MU'SCLE. fe [muſcle, Fr. mu 


inn ” " Sg - 
. 
; - 
** 
« 
— 
1 f : 0 
* 4 


has ſhed human Yue mand}; Sidaey. | 


MU'RDERESS. ſ. [from-gmrderer.] A wo- 
man that commits murder. Dryden. 
MU'RDERMENT. /. [from murder. 1 The 
act of killing unlawfully. 
MU'RDEROUS. 4. Bloody ; 3 guiky X uv 
der. Sbateſpeare. Prior. 
MURE. /. leur, Fr. murus, La 
Not in — * 
J MURRk. v. a. To incloſe in 1 
MURENGER. /. . Latin.] An — 
ſeer of a wall. 

MURIA'TICK a. Partaking of the taſte or 
nature of brine, . Arbutbnot. 
MURK. ſ. [mork, Daniſh.] Darkneſs z want 

of light. Shakeſpeare. 
MURK. ſ. Huſks of fruit. Ainjworth. 
3 3 ich 3 Daniſh. ] Dark; as 


MURMOR ger Latin. ] 
1. A low noiſe. 


2. A complaint half ſuppreſſed. 7. 
To MU'RMUR, v. 3. [murmuro, Latin. 


1. To give a low ſhrill ſound, Popes 
2. Togrumble; to utter ſecret . 
MURMURER. /. [from murmur.] One who 

repines; a grumbler; a repiner. Blackmore. 
MU'RNIVAL. J. Four cards. 
MU'RRAIN. /. The plague in cattle. 
MURRE. /. A kind of bird,  _ 


Carew, 
MU'RREY. as [ moree, Fr, morello, Italian; * 


from moro, a moor, ] Darkly red. Beyle. 
MU RRION. ſ. [often written me A 
met; 5 a caſque. King: 
MU'SCADEL. 17 . 5 m —_ Fr. 
of ſweet grape, ſweet wine, and ſweet pear. 
culus, Latin. ] 
1. Muſcle is a bundle of thin and parallel 
mou er fleſhy threads or fibres, incloſed by 
one common membrane ; all the fibres of the 
ſame plate are parallel to one another, and tied 
together at extremely little diſtances by ſhort 
and tranſverſe fibres : the fleſhy fibres are com- 
mp of other ſmaller fibres, incloſed likewiſe 
by a common membrane: each leſſer fibre 
conſiſts of very ſmall veſicles or bladders, ito 
which we ſuppoſe the veins, arteries, and nerves 
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pen. 

2. A bivalve ſhell fiſh. 
MUSCO'SITY. g. [muſcoſus, Lat.] Moflineſs. 
MU"SCULAR. 4. [from muſculus, Ls. ] 

Performed by muſcles. Ar, 
MUSCULA'RITY. g. [from muſcular. 1] The 
ſtate of having muſcles. - rew. 
AE SCULOUS. . lenſculua, Fr. ee 
tin. | 

—_ Full of muſcles ; brawny. 


2, P do a mulch. 
MUSE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. 55 übt; cloſe — n 
mind The ; Milton. 
2. power of 80 
To MUSE. v. 1. er Fra] 24 
1. 10 


1 


* 


„ 


E rr 


r 


1 * 
— 
= * 
* 
4 o 


* 
+. 


ä B&G edt oe 


Fear 
N 0 [ 
5 y 


«- 
* 


— p ” 2 * 12 
* A%E- * 
* 
- 
* 7 — 
o , 
| 


: SE'FUL. 
. MUSETL 7. fron 474 


e 8 hun 
3 


not ky hin diſcovered. 


2. Belonging Gn. 


MU'SICALNESS, þ 
_ MUSICIAN, þ [| 


- MUSECHERRY. / 
 MU'SKET I 3 French. ] 


NEV = A ſcramble, 


— ales to Budy in 


Deep thinkivg. 
who avuſes ; 


abſent of mind. 


„ nta=m} 
1. 007985 ate natur E - 
though thei EE 
Er,. 
2. An — gifecrfincs the dung - 
du. upſtart; = 


We] A kindof follil. | + * 
Je The 24. of e 3 
vocal harmony. 


— 2. Inſtrumental or 
MUSICAL, 4. A Fr, 2 ET 
melodious ; 


1. Hartmonious ; 


MU'SICALLY. 2 [from muſical. ] Harmo- 
miouſly ; with ſweet ſound. ' Addi 
— Harmony. 
in ha . — 2 
5 rn one I 
11825 T yer” 
USK. bio, Italian wuſe, French. 
Muſe + nz friable — of a od 
—_—_ x" ſome tinge — a purpliſh ney! * 
| feeling ſomewhat unctuous : its 
highly perfumed : it is brought from the Baſt 
. Indies: the animal COON it is * 


fiee of a common. g 
MUs Kk. ſ. [muſc, — Grape yon o 
Over. 
A kind of 


MU/SK APPLE. . apple. 
MU'SKCAT.. / 22 and car.] The animal 
from which muſk 
LY of e 


1. A foldier's h Bacon. 
2. A male hawk of a ſmall-kind. | Shakeſp. 


MUSKETE'ER. J. [from tet.] A ſoldier 


whoſe weapon is his muſket, Clarendon. 
MUSKETO'ON. f. Liu,, French. ] A 
- blugderbuſs; a ſhort gun of = gs bore. 


| MUSKME'LON. /; [muſt at mn] A 


MU'SKPBAR. 7 [raft and pear. A fragrant 


. Aroſs ſo 


MUSKY. a, {from .] Fragrants ſweet of 
: 8 Mili n. 
MUSLIN. / A fine ſtuff made of cottoa, 


1 


0+ ma ee 


MUSTER. 7 from the verb. ] 


M U 1 | 
us, 5 Las] Mernary. 


ind things. G. 
ure [mufum, Latin. ] New wine; new 


To MUST. Us . [wae, Welt, Baking. } T. 
mould; to make movuldy. Mortimer. 


To M 37. . To 


grow mouldy. - 

MUSTA'CHES. /. rei Whiker * 
Muy ABD. 7: 5 Park, Wells OT 

T mW 

French. he flower coufiſts of four 
leaves, which are — in o of 2 creſt. 

* MO'STER, v. u. To afſcribly in order to 

form an army . Blackmore. 


To MU'STER. . 4. [roxftcren, Dutch. 3 


Fo — — forces. 
2+ To biio Shekeſp. Wordeo « 
1. A review of a body of forces. ds. 4 
2. A regilter of forces muſtend. 
5 Sn EE IT 8 
o paſs Musr EA. To be allowed. - | 
1827800 * bea ur e. A 


book in which 


MU'STERMASTER. LG [ muſter = maſker.] 
One who ſuperigtends the muſter to tr] 
MUSTER. ROLL. , —_ 1 

8 4 te- 
giſter of forces. 2 
MU'STILY. od. f 
MAUS TINESS. or [from Gn mh 3 K Mould ; 
_ damp foulneſs. 
MU'STY. As {from Th 
ede ſpoiled wi damp ; 1 ma 


- _—_ ſpoiled with age. _ a 
3 heavy ;, wanting activity; wanting 
Addiſen. 


ice in the occurences of life. 


pace fn the . [ mutabilirs, French. 


w Chang 3 not continuance” in the 
Lame ſtate. Suckling. 'Stilling flee 
2. Inconſtancy ; change of mind. Shakeſp» 

MU'TABLE. 6. {murabilir, Latin, ] : 
1. Subject to change; alterable, 22 
2. Inconſtant ; unſettled, | 

| MU'TABLENESS from mutable.] Change 
ableneſs 5 uncertainty. 


MUTA'TION. 1. [mutation, French; 2 A 
| alteration. 


Latin. Change; 

MUTE. 2. [net, Fr, mutut, Latin.} — 
not vocal; not having voice. Dede 
mn A 2 

1. One that has n0- power 'of ſpeech. - 
Shakeſprarte 


2. A letter which can make no ſound-- Holter. 
125 N V. J. Lutir, French. ] — 2 


* W Sy 
= E 


Ll 
- 
T 
if 
* 
| = 

i ; : 
i * 

I 


3 acre; den or efſential 
v4 {IVE d. or any 


part. 
*MUTINEER. h [from mucin, Frag, K 
mover of ſedition. den. 


— 


9 W ol 
- = 
5 0 — - 


a Wet 


To MU'TILATE. „ 0s tiler, Fr. 8 kernel, having the 
ain] 3 un ply pr mor 


 MUTILA'TION. 1. [mutilation, Fr. mutilatio, - 


-MUTINOUS. a. [mutine, French, 18 

+ buſy in iuſurrectibn; turbulent. 

Mu TIN OUSLY. ad. [from —— Seil- 
tiouſly ; turbulently Yo Sid. . 


«  ditiouſneſs; turbulence, 
25 MU TINY. Ven. [ mutiner, Fr. 
-againſt authority; to make inſu 


To riſe 
ion. South. 


: -MU'TINY. 7. [from the verb.] InfurreQion 3 
| += ſedition, Temple. 


To MU'TTER. Vs 4. | mutire, Latin, To 
grumble ; to murmur. Burton. 
Jo MUTTER. v. 4. To utter with imperfect 
-< articulation, Creech. - 
MU'TTER. ſ. [from the werb. Murmur; 
«obſcure utterance. Milton. 
MUT TERER. 4. [from gun. J Grumbler; 
murmurer. 
MU'TTERINGLY. ad. [from muttering.] 
Wich a low voice. 
MU'TTON. « French. ] 
_ To The fl 


3 * 
by large and red, 3 
MU TU AL. 4. [mutuel, Freneb. ] e 
each Ging in return or correſpondence to the 


2. To fondle with the mouth eloſe. LEP. 
MY. pronoun e. Belonging to me. 
MXNCHEN. /. [mynchen, Sax.] A nun. 

MY'OGRAPHY. ſ. La. ] A deſcrip- 

. = of the muſcles, 6 J _ . 

Y'OLOGY, „French. 
ſeription and L muſcles. 
MY'OPY. g. Shortneſs of fight. 
MY'RIAD. ſ. [Adi] 

1. The number of ten thouſand. | 

2. Proverbially any great number. Milton. 
jr 6 par þ 2 Any rude ruf- 
| MYRO'B4 akin Wa 

ALAN. 2 nut, n. IA 
fruit. The . dried fruit, of 


. they | are fleſhy, general 4 rn, Total 


Os 


. ney. 
| LEY . [from mutinons.] Se. 


or leſs of an 1 they are the 
1 Gifferent trees in the Eaſt 


Hill. 
MYROYPOLIST. . e onthe} Oe 


who ſells unguents. 
MYRRH. þ 1 lea. | regen | 
reſin, in granule 2e of a pep- 


per-corn to that of a — amd brown 
colour, with an admixture of yellow ; its taſte 
is bitter and acrid, with a peculiar aromatick 
flavour, but very nauſeous ; 3 its ſmell is ſtrong, 
but not difagreeable; it, is brought from 
Ethiopia, but the tree Which produces it is 
wholly unknown. | Hill. 


MYRRHINE. a. [myrrbinus, Lat.] Made 


ſheep-dreſſed for food. Swift. 
2. A ſheep;-in ludicrous language. Hayward. 
; MUTTONFI'ST. fe [mutton and and ff 


- 


other, Pope. 
MU'TUALLY. ad. [from mutual.) Recipro-- 
| cally ; in return ' Newton. 
'MUTUA'LIT Y. 7. from mutual, 5 Recipro- 
; MU'ZZLE. fe [muſeau, French. 
1 The mouth of any thing. Sidney. 
2. A faſtening for the — which hinders 
to bite. Dryden. 
To MU*ZZLE. v. Ie To bring the mouth 
near. K g A 
To MU'ZZLE. Vs A4. 5 — 
« To To bind the mouth.” DEPRESS Dryden. . 


of the myrrhine ſtone. Milton, 
MY'RTIFORM. a. Lene, Lat. and form.] 
Having the ſhape of myrtle 
MY RTI. 1. [ayer Lat. A oo tree. 
eo 
MYSE SELF. and ſelf.] An 2 
— pH . e it ; that is, 
not —— by proxy; not another. + Shakeſpeare. 
MY'STAGOGUE. þ N J One who 
- interprets divine myſteries; al 
church relicks, and ſhews them to ſtrangers. 
MYSTERIARCH. fo Luigi e. 1 
One preſiding over myſteries. 
MYSTE/RIOUS. 3. ins, French. 5 
1. Inaccefſible to the un 
obſcure. : ' | Denbom, 
2. Artfully perplexed. 4 
MYSTE'RIOUSLY. ad. [rm bete 
1. In a manner above u 
2. Obſcurely; enigma "I Taylor. 
MYSTE'RIOUSNESS. FE. 
1. Holy obſcurity. Taylor. 
2. Artful difficulty or perplexity. 
To MYSTERIZE. v. 4. [from "ae; ] To 
turn to enigmae. Brown. 
MY'STERY.f. [ve fr] N 
1. Something above human intel 


ſomething awfully obſcure. wh 
2. An enigma ; any thing a made dif- 
ficult. n 
3. A trade; a calling: in this ſenſe ] it ſhould, 
according to Warburton, be tuen . 
. we * French, a trade. 
STICAL 
MY'STICK.. f= Lenin, ar. 


1. Sacredly obſcure. . 


2. Involving ſore 0 3. emblema- 
_ tical, * Tay / Or s 


3. ſcure; ſecret. LN den. 
| Ms ICALLY. ad. 2 [from wy 
. 5 vers. gr ſome ſecret 


fical.] "In 4 
proven or by an act 


MY'STIGALNESS: „ [from al.] Invo- 
lution of ſome ſecret meaning. 

MYTHOLO'GICAL. a. Lim mythology. ] 

— Relating to the explication of rn et 

FOWwNe._ 

MYTHOLO/GICALLY. 4d. [from 5 
1 In a manner dannn tothe H 

8 n MYTHO'. 


— 


one Who keeps 


— 


* ly WT, * þ oF , > y FF} TY 2 [RISE * 
0 5 5 ed 3 
* 1 = 
. , * 
0 A — P { 
7 . > a N . 
o = * 
* * 
4 4 


op 
MAE + a kind of tufted ſea-bird. - 


Aa © 


1 from bolog y. 
4 no fables 3 the 
Ny | Creech. Norris. 


— gr 
To MYTHO'LOOIZE. Vs n. [from 7 


mM Y TD 
2:} To nlateor expi the ae , 


MYTHO'LOGY. . . Cs. and 5. 1 


A 3 
N l + N NM 5 ; 


abe herd, bs in ng a nv 


riable ſound : as, nc, name, net; it is 

3 ſometimes after #: almoſt loſt; as, 
condemn, contemn. 

** NAB. v. a. [nappa, Swediſh. To catch 


nexpectedly. 
NADIR. J. LAndbick. The point under foot 
directly oppoſite to the zenith. Creech. 


7 Laber Dutche] A ſmall horſe. A 


At in fami Por. 
Nn . [ nœzl, Sano. 8 
orny ſubſtange at the ends of the fin- 

_ and toes. Dryden. - 


2. The talons of birds or beaſts. 
3. a 
ened together. 

4. A ſtud; a boſs. 

-$: A kidd of meaſure; two inches and « 


uarter. 
on the nail. NOR immediately ; 
without delay. _ Swift» 
To NAIL. v. 4. 


1. To faſten with nol. Milton. 

2. To ſtud with nails. D ryden. 
NAILER. /. eons nail.] A Aeg 
NAK ED. a. nacod, Saxon. | 
1. Wanting clothes; uncovered ; bare. 

2+ Unarmed; defenceleſs; unprovided. Shak. 

. 3» Plain; evident; ; not hidden. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Mere; ſimple; abſtracted. coker 
we „ad. N 
1. Without covering. n 
2. Simply; merely. 1, Holder. 
' 3+ Diſcoverably; evidently, Daniel. 
NA'KEDNESS. ſz [from naked.) 
1. Nudity; want of covering. Milton. 
2. Want of proviſion for defence. Geneſis. 


3. Plainneſs; evidence; want of conceal- 
| Shakepeare. » 


ment. 
NAME, he [pama, Saxon. ] 
1. The diſcriminative appellation of an ind. 


_ vidual.» Shakeſpeare 
2. The ane is n 
4 3 n . n Dryden, 
4. pom haryark RS ee 
„5. Renown; fame; n, Bacon. 


e 
- 2 mw 


* 
% 


»« 


| N A R | 
6. Power delegated. | Arte 
7+ Fictitious, or _ laren _..” 
” Dryden; 
wh. ee 3 not reality. Shakeſpeare. 


1. To diſcriminate by a particular Arete 
n 


re. 
2. To mention by name. | cclus, 
3. To ſpecify ;- to nominate. Locle. 
4. To utter; to mention. 9 
NAMELESS. 4s [from name.] 
1. Not 5 by = aifetiminativ 
_ appellation Denham. 
1 One of which the game 8 not known. 
3. Not famous. » 
' NAMELY. ad. [from name] 
: f pecially, * oder. A. 
NA'MER. |; [from ny, One who cally ay 


by name. 
NA'MESAKE.”[. One that has r ſame name 
with another. _ 1 Ad, . 
NAP. ſ. [hneppati, Sax | 
I . 4 a ſhort : ; * 

2. [hnoppa, Saxon. ] n; low ſub- 
ance.. Spenſer, 
To NAP. v. a. ' [Þnceppan, 322555. To ſleep; © 
to be drowſy or ſecure. Hudibras, Carew. 
NAPE. ſ. The joint of the neck behind. i 
N APE V. ſj. . [ za peria, Italian. } Table-linen. 
NAPHEW. [. napus, Latin, } An herb. & 
NA'PHTHA. /. [naptha, Latin.] Naphtha is 
a ds, pure, clear, and thin mineral acid of a 
NE yellow ; ſoft and oily to the touch; 

arp and unpleaſing taſte, and of à pene- 

* ſmell ; of the bituminous kind; ex- 
tremely ready ta take fire. It is principally 
uſed externally in paralytick : 
NA*'PPINESS. /. ¶ from! nappy. ] - The quality 


of having a nap.. _. 


NAPKIN. /. 3 nap. ] A2 
1. Clothes oel at table to wipe the hands. a 
2, A handkerchief. Obſolete. ©" Shakeſpeare. 


' NA'PLESS. 4. [from ' nap. W ting na * 
threadbare. 8 Prank 
NA PPV. 4. from aa pe] Frothy 3 ſpumy. 


 NARCTSSUS. Lavin narc French. 
A daffodit. +, $05 "Ou Thomſmas 1 
„ 4F 2 > . , 2 1 N. 


- 


GS e 4 1 
2. An adorous ſhrub. : Ben | 
MARE. J. Learn, Latin] A ae 
NAKEWHILE.7 A 


nat 47h 


NA'TION. k . Fr. na Latin} A 
- people di iu another people. 

NATIONAL a. [ national, Fr. from ati. 
vc. ogg z general; not private; * 


12 Bighred to he- 
NA'RRABLE. a» [from narro, Lat.] "Capable bye yr nag od. {from national ] With 


to be told. 


'NARRA'TION. 5 — Latin.) Ac- 


count; relation; hiſtory. _ 
NARRATIVE. 2. — Fac Fr. from 

ro, Latin. 

b _— z giving an account. Ayliſe. 

2. Storytelling] apt to relate: things paſt, 
NARRATIVE. ſ. A relation; an account. 
NA'KRAT IVELY. ad. from narrative. 


. J. [narrateur; French. 


Co 


teller ; a relater. 9 
ROW. as av Saxon. . 

1 N bro L l $1 eſpeares 
. Small; of no great extent. _ rows 
3 Covetous; avaiitious. Sidney. 


” Contracted ; un 10 Ser att. 
_ Near; withia a foal diſc. Dryden. 

+  Slole ; ; vigilant ; attentive. * 

E NA RROW. v. 4, 

- 4+ To diminiſh with a kt, 
a. To contract; to impair in dignity. __ 
3. To contract in ſentiment. 
th To confine; to limit. Watts. 
Lig fwricry-] A horſe is ſaid to narrow. 


. hen he LON take ground e enou zh. 
| 1. With tat breadth or wideneis. 2 
2. ContraQtedly ; without extent. Swift, 
3. Cloſely ; vigilantly. eſpeare. 
4 1 5 within a arr IE) 


2. Confined five; Tun, 5 Denbs 


4+ Meapneſs ; poverty» Jas. . 
9 Want of capacity. by Burnet. 
NAS, [ from ne bas, TJ 5 8 1 
. {noſus, L Zaun. onging 
vr 2 nat, G 5 
. Un 220. 
Nixtity ; fil b. 
| 'Obſcenely 3 grofsly. - bs 
NA'STINESS. g. Eren 1 | 
Is Dirt; S watd, 
2+. Ohſcenĩty cis, * 99 
be 2 6 —— ge ative; 3 
8 Camden · rien. 
e Ibn. Latin] The ac . 
2 e e ad. "na, that by, Sy E 17 
* JN 


Pepe. 


N een . — 
regard to the nation. South, 
= deter + f from national. ] Re- 
crence to the people in geþe 
TIVE. a. natruns, ; natif Ve, Fr.] 


1. Produced by nature; not artificial. Davies. 
2. Natural; ſuch as is according to nature; 
not affected. f Swift. 
T Conferred by birth. Denham. 


ertaining to the time a lacs of 
* 7. . 


e e ee ven me, eg 
2: 2: ober 


W 5 teen nather] Sine of 


. | py nature. 
ks ITY. 1 [natbvire, French. 
irth; 1 e into life, 
* or place of being 
NATURAL. a. La, — 
1. Produced or effected by nature. Wilkins. 
2. Conſonaritto natural notions. 


eee, 


3. Ittegitimate. Temple. 
4 Beſtowed y natore, ; Swift, 
"SR any rced 3 not farfetehed; dictated by 
Qi Sal. 
7 5 Tender ; affe jonate dye. 
5 Unaffedted; according to truth and — 4 
difen. 
N Oppofet to violent; as, 4 natural org | 
NATURAL. . | from nature. 
1, An idiot; a ſool. Shakeſpeare. Locke, 
2. Native; originalinhabitatit, * Raleigh, 
3. Gitt of nature; quality: - "Wotton, 
NA'TURALIST. /. firm» NE A ſtu- 
dent of phyficks. Aua 
NATURALIZA®TION. naturaline. j 
The act of inveſting is with the * 
of native fubjects. 


Fo NA*TURAETEE. v. a. [from 2. 
1. To inveſt with the eve of native ſub- 

> E. '* Davies. 
To make eaſy like things natura. South, 


nary RALLV. 4d. [from natural. } : 
1. 8 to ſted nature. 5 
ithout — Shakeſpeare. 
ry ” Sp pontaneouſty 5 | "a 
. . [from natural. 
of being siven or produced == 


"25 8 and reality; not -af- 
feckati e. 


l g Fratira, Latin. 


1. An imaginary being ſuppo i ple. 
the traterial and animal world. Cowlty, 
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= The conſtitation of an ahithited body. 
— — 
T e 

zz The compaſs. of natural - exiſtence. 

* p51 . Glanville. 
; . Pope. 
J. The ſtate or operation of the material 
— FORTY | Pope. 

3 
de Sentimente or — ated carne. 


of 
things. 
- 22+ \Phyſicks ; the ſcience which teaches the 


ties of things. Pope. 
NATU'RITY. þ Ffrom nature.] The ſtate of 
produced by nature. Brown. 
NAVAL. 2. Lea, French. ] - 
2. Belonging to ſhips. — 
NAVE. n — 
the wheel in which the 
7 5 55 moves. . 
From navis, nave, old 8 The 


5 ain e of the church diſtinct from the 
- aiſles or wings. Ayjliffe. 


1. The point in the middle of the belly, by 
which embryos communicate with a} wy 


2. The middle; the interiour part. Milton. 
NAVELOALL. J. Nazeigall is a bruiſe on the 

top of the chine ' of the back; behind the fad- 

dle, right agginſt the navel. 
NA'VELWORT. J. An herb. Miller. 
3 . [napms, Lat. nauean, . An 


NAUGHT. as [pabr, naphybe, Saxon. Bad 3 3 


$ worthleſs 
NAUGHT--/. — This is commonly, 
Shake 


though improperly, written nongbt. 


roWNne ' 


. NA'UGHTILY. ad. [from naughty. ] Wick- 


. .edly ; cortuptly. 

NA” UGHTINESS, /. [from naughty. ] 3 
edneſs; badneſs. . 
NAUGHTY. a. [from naugbt.] Dea; — 
ed 3 corrupt. - Si, 
NAVIGABLE. 2. [ navigable, French. ] 


Capable of being paſſed by ſhips or boats, 


— + 4 [from —— f 


* NAVIOAT GATE. 6. — {navige, Lat.] To 

fail; >. by water. Arbucbnot. 

To NAVIGATE. v. a. To paſs by ſhips or 
Arbutbnot. 


_—— 
NAVIGATION. * navigation, —_— 


i 


1. The act or practice of paſſing by water. 
2. Veſſels of * r mM 
NAVIGATOR. , > yy ce 0 
7 ſeaman traveller by witer. 


NAULAGE. þ ge Latin.] The freight 
Nr x 1. [nedinachis, Fr. me AE 
Latin] 4A mach ſeafight, 


/ 


NAU'S — from .: 
_ ſoreneſs; Aer 22 


NXVx. 
NA e Aara 


NI 4 


- 9% RAUSEATE. vv, Len nj, 
F to turn we — 

To NAUSEATE. v. 2. yy 
1. To loath ; 20 reject with tiſguſt. 


- 2. To ſtrike with —.— 
xAUSEOUs. as „Latin; ag 
French] Loathfo r 


NAU SEO USLV. ad. e, —. 
ſomely; diſguſtfully 1 ] Lonk: 


14 PR 22 Lat.] Pertain- 
NAU'TICK. ing to failors. Camden. 


NAUTILUS. /. [Latin ; nautiſe, French. A 
ſhell fifh ſurniſhed with ſomething 

to oars and a ſail, eee 

of thi 
NAY. 2 Ina, Saxon, or ne aye. J. | 

1. No; an adverb of negation. 1 

2. Not only ſo but more ; be it Buy 9a ny | 

twenty-one. Ben F | 

— Word of refuſal. a * 

A'YWORD. /. — and wid ] 

. The ſaying nay. 

1. A 9 reproach ; a bye- word. Sbat. 
NE. ad. { Saxon Neither ; 2 8 
EL, Iſtandick.} A Bft. Shekeſptare. 
To NEAL. S. a. ſonizlati, Saxon. } To tem- 

N wo a gradual and regulated heat. Moxon. 
TN NEAL. v. n. To be tempered in fire. 71 


NEAP. a. Ine pplod, Saron ; næęt 
1 —— — wa only of 8 E 
AR. ne n, Saxoh. Eo. diſ- 
— cloſe to; 195 
NEAR. ad. 
1. Almoſt, \ 
2. At hand; not far off, 
. Within a little, 
AR, 4. F 
* Not diſtant. Cent.. 
2. Advanced dens the end ür 4 . 
or diſqui ſition. 5 Hooker, 
33 as, 4 near reſem- 
4. Cloſely related. . 
„Intimate; nen con- 
| SDbaheſpeates 
6. Far; 3 affect ing; dear. 
3 ire * 
« Patfitmonious 3 ; incfining to covetouſneſs, 
NEAR- Ban. Cloſely. 
NEARLY. ad. — near] 
* To At no great | - 
2. Cloſely preffingly. 50. 


a In 4 niggardl y manner. 
4 }. f from: joe 
Cloſenefs; not remoteneſs, * © * 3 | 
on Alliance of blood or affection. Bacon. . 
3. Tendency to avarice; caution * 
NEAT: /: [neat, rea, Sera. 3 
+ fs * . k 
2. A Cow or ox. ; Shakeſpeare. 
NEAT. @. [net, French. | 
Ws . 1. Elegant, 


4 


NEC 
1. Elegant, but PET EIN 2 * 


2. Cleanly. ilton. 
= Pure ; unadulterated ; unmingled. Chapm. 


* NEA'THERD. /. { nea$y 2 Saxon] A cow- 


er; one Who has e care of black cattle. 


' Dryden. ; 
NEATLY, ad. [from » neat. ] 
I's Fenn but without den, ſprucely. 


Shak res. 
2. Seeg. —_ 
1 e 2 elegance witl t TE 
2. Cleanlineſs. 
NEB. / ne bbe, . 
1. Noſe; beak Retained 15 80 
north. "Shakeſpeare. | 


2. In Scotland.] The bill of a bird. 

NE LA. . [oe] It is applied to appear- 
* ances, like a cloud in the human body; as to 
\ Glms upon the eyes. 


cloudy. 
KECESSARIES. / = m 2 J "Thi 
not only convenient but needtul. 
NE'CESSARILY. ad. [from e J 


1. Indiſpenſably. Hooker, 
2. By inevitable conſ: | Hooker. 

NE'CESSARINESS. / | from r 1 The 
ſtate of being neceſſary. 


NECESSARY. 3. — arius, Lat.] 
3. Needful ; indi bly —. of 
2. Not free; fatal; ; i by - gb 
3. Concluſive; decifive by inevitable conſe- 
quence. Tillotſon. 
2. NECE'SSITATE.. v. a; [from neceſſitats, 
Latin. ] To make neceſſary not t lag free. 
4 


2 ws (from nec eſſitate. . 


fatal compulſion. 
Hr amball. 
3 as [from reg 4 In a 
ſtate of want. | Shakeſpeare. 
NECE'SSITQUS. 2. [from neceſnye] e 


with poverty. larendon. 
NECE'SSITOUSNESS. 5 [from 2 

Poverty; want e N 
NECE'SSITUDE. + ogy Latin. 

. Want; need. : . 

2. Friendiliip. ; , 


NECE'SSITY. . {neceſſitas, 1 5 
1. Cogency; 1 on; fatality. Mikon, 


2+ State of being. 


3. Want; need; RR Clarendon. 
4. Things neceſſary for human life. 3 
5 28 of arzument; inevitable con 


quence. 

NECK. ſ. hne ca, Saxon; neck, Dutch. ] 
1. The part between the head and body. 
2. A long narrow part. | Bacon, 

3. On the neck; immediately after. e 
4. To break the neck of an affair; to hin 

Yr as Ga or, to do more than 


NE'CKBEEF. ſ. [neck and beſt The coarſe 
flſk of the ng of cate. gal. 


4 


neceſſary; indiſpenſable- | 
neſs. . Shakeſpeare. + 


Raleigh. - 


4 * e a 
1 N . 
2 * 
EEE 
1 * 4 4 0 
— 


enn fe Tneck- and cheb.] That 


which men wear on their neck. - Gay. 


NECKERCHIEF, # /. A gorget 3 handker. 


NECKATEE. chief for a woman's neck. 

NE'CKLACE. 2 [neck and lace.] An  ornia+ 

mental ſtring of beads or precious ſtones, worn 

by women on their neck. 

NECKWEED. Jo [neck and weed, } Hemp. 
nts 


Avrbuthaot. 


NECROMANCER. /. [veupd; and ute] One 
— with the ghoſts 


who by charms can. 


of the dead. | Swift. | 


NE'CROMANCY. Lenke and dere; ar- 


mance, French. 

1. The art of revealing future events, << 

munication with the dead, ", - Brown. 

2. Enchantment ; conjuration. "Abbot. 
NECTAR. /. [Latin.] Pleafant liquor, ſaid 

to be drank by the heathen deities. 


| | | NECTARED. a. [from near, ] Tinged with 
| NE'BULOUS. 4. {nebxlsſus, Latin. ] Miſty ; . 


neQar. Milton. 
NEC TA'REOUS. as [ neFareus, Latin, ] Re- 
ſembling nectar; ſweet as nectar. Pope. 
NE'CTARINE., 95 from nectar. ] Sweet as 
nectar. Milian. 
NE'CTARINE. / [ne#orine, French. ] A fruit 
of the plum kind. This fruit differs from a 
peach in having a ſmooth rind and the fleſh 
firmer. Miller. 


- NEED. /. [neov, Saxon; need, Dutch. ] 


1. Exigency; preſſing difficulty; neceflity. 


2. Want; diftreſsful poverty. . Shakeſpeare. 


3. Want; lack of any thing for uſe." Baker. 
To NEED. ts 4. To wants to lack. Matthew. 
To NEED. v. n. 

1. To be wanted; to be neceſſary. Spenſer: 

2. To have neceflity of any thing. 

NEE DER. /. Lun need. ] One that wants — 
thing. Sbaleſpeure. 

NEE'DFUL. 3. [need and full. ] Neceliry 3 
indiſpenſably requiſite. Common Pr 

NEE'DFULLY. ad, {from — Neceſ- 


ſarlly. 2 
NEEDFULNESS. 5 [from 241 
NET Dll. v. ad. [from needy. In poverty 3 


oorl * 


an; 
NEE'DINESS. /. [from needy. ] Want 5 porenty. 


NEE DLE. +. [nav], Saxon. 

1. A ſmall inſtrument pointed at one s end.to 
. pierce cloth, and W ers e ee Trebogy 
ceive the thread. Dryden. 
2. The ſmall ſteel bar Which in the mariner's' 
compaſy ſtands ae north and ſouth, 


Burnet 
NEE'DLE-F ISH. needle and A kind 
of ſea fiſh. - 4 l [SES 


NEED E. Ful. . needle and fu l.] · As much 


thread as is pot at one ere 


1 n 
NEE'DLER. 1 1 [from 1 He 


NEE' DLEMAKER. who makes 1 
NEEDLEWORK. J. {needle and werk. 
1. The buſineſs bow mayer 00 * 


+ Embroid needle. | . 


* 
*. * 
ww  =»=yY wwe - 


. „ 
' on ih: ad +. os 


* 
ww eq 


* 


NEEDY. a. from — 1 Poor z neceflitous ; 
diſtreſſed by pov Spenſer. 
NE'ER. ¶ for never.  Hudibras. 

5 To NEESE. v. a. [nyſe, Dan bag. A Dutch.] 
To mere ch at cies by the 
noſe. Kings. 
NEF./. [old French, Gas] The body 
of ach urch. r Addiſon. 


+ 44 3 . * 
* of p * * 
of F- vo 
6. * ” 
4 3 * | 4 


ceſſarily; without need. Holder. 


NEE'QLESSNESS. /. [from needleſs. Unne- 


.. ceſſarineſs, / Locke. 


NEE'DLESS. a. [from need.] Unneceſſary ; | 
Hooker. — 7 


not requiſite. 
NEEDMENT. ſ. [from need.] Something ne- 


ceſſary S enſer. . 
f NEEDS. af [never, Saxon, unwilling. ] Ne- 


.  ceſſarily ; by compulfion 3 indiſpenſably ; in- 
- evitably, avies. 


NEFA'RIOUS. a. [nefarius, Latin.) Wicked; 
abominable. Ayliffe. 


NEGA'TION. J. [negatio, Latin; negacion, 


French. ] 
1. Denial; the contrary to affirmation. R ers. 
=_ Deſcription by negative. atts. 
NEGATIVE. a. [negatif, French; negativus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Denying ; contrary to affirmative, 
2. 8 only the abſence of ſomething; 
not poſitive ; privative. South. 
3. m_ the power to withhold, though not 
to com King Charles. 
NE'G ATIVE. þ 


1. A propoſition by which ſomething is de- 


nied. Nillocſon. 
2. A of denial ; as, not. * F 
NE'GATIVELY. dd. i the m negative.] 
1. With denial ; in the form of denial; not 
- affirmatively. Boyle. 
2. In form of ſpeech hne the abſence of 
ſomething. Hooker. 
75 NEGLE'CT. 3. 4. neglactus, Latin.] 
1. To omit by eſs. Matthew. 


2. To treat with ſcornful heedleſſneſs. 


3. To poſtpone. Shakeſpeare. 
NEGLE'CT. /. [negleAus, Latin. 
1. Inſtance of inattention. 
2. Careleſs treatment. ; Shakeſpeare. 


3. Negligence ; frequency of neglect. Denb. 
| 4+ State of being unregarded. Prior. 


mans. . [from negle#,] One who 


eglects. 
NEGLE'CTFUL. a. | neglef and fall, * 
1. Heedleſs; careleſs; inattentive. 8 
2. Treating with indifference. Locke. 
NEGLE'CTION. 1 Tfrom neglect.] The s- 


. *« _ tice of being 


negligent. , 
NEGLE'CFULLY. ad. [from neglectful.] 
Wich heedlefs inattention. 


NEGLECTIVE. a. [from negle. ] Inattentive 


or regardleſs King Charles. 
NE" GLIGENCE. 2 2 negligentia, 
Lat.] Habit of omitting by heedleſi! 


of acting careleſsly. -- Shakeſpeare. 


5 8 ” ren Fre aten, 


* 


N N 
NEEDLESSLY. ad. {from needleſs. J Vnne- 


neſs, or 


1. Careleſs 3 belle; habitually inattentive. 
Chronicles. 
2. Careleſs of any particular. "va. 


3+ Scornfully — | 

NE'GLIGENTLY. ad. [ from nep n 

1. Careleſsly , 73 yithour © 

— 2 
2. With ſcornful inattentioun. 

To NEGO'T IATE. VU. Ns [ negocier, . French. ] 
To have intercourſe o bufineſs ; ; to traffick; 
to treat, 

NEGOTIA'TION. - /. 


Baron. 


. [ negotiation, Fr. from 
Treaty of bufineſs. - Heal. 


egotiate.] 
11 7 18 . | negotiatewr, Fr. from 
Na One employed to treat with others. 


NEGO'TIATING. a. [from negotiate. ] Em- 
ployed in negotiation. . 

NEGRO. 2 { Spaniſh ; res French. ] A 
blac \Brown. 


NEIF. /. \+ [uſ Iſlandick ; nee oy 4. Scottiſh. ] Fit. 


To NEIG H. v. u. [hnagan, aon. ] To utter 
tze voice of a horſe. Smith. 
NEIGH. /. [from the verb.] The voice of an 


horſe, - Shake ws 
NEIGHBOUR. /. [nehzebun, W 


1. One who lives near to another. Clarendas. 
2+ One who lives in famlliarity with another. 


Shake 
3. Any thing next or near. 80 
4. Intimate; confidant. - Sbaleſ 
5. [In divinity. One partaking of the ſame 
nature, and therefore entitled to good offices. 
Spratt. 
To NEIGHBOUR. v. . [from the noun. ] - 
To adjoin to; to confine ou. Shakeſpeare. 
NEI'GHBOURHOOD. J«-[ from = 2 
1. Place adjoining» Addiſon. 
2. State of being near each other. Swift. 
3. Thoſe that live within reach of communi- 
cation. 
NEI'GHBOURLY, a. [from neighbour. ] Be- 
coming a neighbour; kind; civil. Arbathnet. 
NEI'GHBOURLY. ad. [from W 
ith ſocial civility. 


NEITHER. cosi. Tnapbe n, mon no 


either. ] 

1. Not either. A particle uſed i in the r 

branch of a negative ſentence, and anſwered by 
ner: e pen with ſmall nat greats 


2. It 3 is fometimes the ſecond branch — 


Dryden. 

NEO! PHYTE. ＋. lap, Fr. 180g and . 
One regenerated; à convert. 

NEO TE RICK. 4. dene * Mo- 

dern; novel; late. Fe! Grew. 

NE PEN T E. . * and Ae A drug | 


that drives away all 


P __ 
NE PHEW. ,. a Latin 3 Pani 3 


1. The ſon n 


. 


* : . : 
—— — — —— p —— — — 
2 . 


[ 


KERVELESS. 4. [from aner. ] * Wighout 


MY: EY * da LW * - \ 
9 * 
— ; 1 89 * 


* The grandſon. Out of uſe. Hooker. 
3. Deſcendant, however diſtant. Out of uſe. 


NEPHRITICK.. PR CY nepbrit-gues 


_ » French) 


1. Belonging to the organs of urine. 

- 2+, Troubled with the tone... 
| — Good agalaft the ſtone. edward. 
| NEPOTISM. . {nepotifmes Freneb.] Fond- 
. neſs for DIA yy Addiſon. 

NERVE. ſ. [nervus, Latin.} 

1. The nerves are the organs of ſenſation 
. paſſing frain. the brain to all-parts of the body. 
aneh the poets for Gnewor tendon. 
Pope. 


Dunciag. 
| 5 4. [nervoſus, Latin. } 

3 a ; ſtrong ; 7 vigorous. Pope. 
2. Relati the nerves. 

. 3. Having wel or diſeaſed nerves. Cheyne, 
8 4. [from nus. . 3. Vigor- 


8 NE'SCIENCE. ſ. {from neſci:, Latin. Þ © Igno- 


rance; the ſtate of not knowing: Glawville, 


| =» HA [nexe, Saron.] Soft; eaſily 


SS 
Mn prion what a- to 
change it into a ſubitantive, denoting 27 
gag; as fefa, poiſonouſneſs 3 
- mfp, Saxon. 
2. ene wany names of places 
_ 'whbere is. a beadland or "7 4 
hp = nn Saxon, a. headland. - EY 
NEST. /. mg Saxon. ] 
1. The bed formed by the bird for incuba- 
- Yon, —  Demeronany. 
2. Any place 8 anĩmals are produced. 


2 An abode; place of refidence. Shakeſpeare. 
„ 4+- A m close h habitation, 


8. Yores 0j graviers 3 z little pockets * 


veniences. 


To NES T. J. the noun. 'T's build 
| ghd 2 18 3 


_— . 
ESTEGG. and egg. An ft in 
* the neſt. * [ng R 1 Eodibros, 1 


-, tv NESTLE. v. 5. [from l. T6 ſcttle ; 


to harbour. Bacon. 
s WASBELDe 2 a. 725 7 
1. To houſe, as in a neſt. Danke: 


So; To cheriſh, as a-dird ber young. Chapman. 
| . wetle. A bird * 
taken out᷑ of 


XT. ſ. [mati, Gothick; ner, 0 1 8 


tut woden with large interſtices or meſhes, 


9 75 98 Taylor. 


NETHER. 4. Ineoten, Sax. geder, Dutch. 
1 Lower; - upper · : Peacham. D. 5 
2. Being in a lower place- ton. 
3. Infernal ; belonging to the regiqas below. 


rydens 

 KE'THERMOST. 4. [fuperl.. of ww 

amt. 

h + [nxel, Saron-] A Ringing 
herb well known. 


To NETTLE; wv. as "ona _ 4 
, do rita. 


— 


_— 


F 
* r wy * 
ay 
43 
* 


e dr. 
ticulated or decuſſated, at equal diſtances, 
NEVER. ad. [ne ever ; ; * 
1. At no time. 
2. In no degree. South. 
3. It ſeems in ſome „ ſenſe 
of 1 ys Nu any. ' Matthew. 
1 5 is much uſed in compoſition; as newer 
ing, having no end. Milton. 


NEVERTHELESS. ad. Ds 2 
withſtanding that. arone 


NEUROLOGY. / [065-9 e Ade. 


ſcription of the nerves. - -- 
NEU'RQTOMY. / Lg and rhans,} The 
anatomy of the nerves. 
NEU"TER. a. [nevter, Latin 3 neutre, Freach.] 
1. Indiffetent; not engaged on either ſide. 


2. In grammar.] A noun that implies uo 
ten. | 8 - Dryden. 
EU “TER. /. One indifferent and unengaged. 


= - 
* 


NEUTRAL. a [nentral, Fr.] 
1. Indifferent ; not engaged on either e 
2+ Neither good nor bad. . Davier. 
3- Neither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthmot. 

NEU'TRAL. . One who docs not act nor en- 
gage on either fide, 

NEUTRA'LITY. L. [neutrabts, Fr.] 


1. A Rate of ic:litference, of nei 8 | 


(ſhip nor hoſtility. Addiſen. 
2. A ſtate between good and evil. Donne. 
NEU:TRAELY. ad. [from ue Indif- 


ferently. 
. _ 2 newyd, Welſh neop, Saxon; PT | 
renc 
1. Not old;-freh, „ 
2. Modern z not ancient. © Temple 
3. w ee ee. 
54. Not habitu ate. ö Hooker, 


eee Renovated ; repaired, fo as to recover the 


Bacon, 


* eg ps > © gin, 
7. Not 3 9 5 rr 


23 ad. This is uſed in com ion for 


Sidney. Meoley. 
NEW A'NGLED..a. [new new and fangle, ] Form- 
ed with vain or fooliſh love of novelty. 4 

NEWFANGLED N ESS.  /. [from neufun 

ene pe EL Weds ] Yen and 

love of noyelty. 

NE WBI. EF th % mga 

th The. compaſs round which Raircaſe 36 

© 2s Nov N . 

NE'WING. 4 Veſt. d - 


NE'WLY. ad. from. news}. Freſhly ; Nth 
0 [ neso. 


NE'WNESS: /. /- [from m_ es ſate- 


— 4 „d 4 "_ 8 
NEWS. 'withoat the fanguts. [from ww 

nowvelles, Fr.] 

1 Freſh account of ang things - Walter, 

2+ Papers which — of the tran 

actions of the | 


t times, 


s- 


% 


c 


e 


; S NTCELV. ad. [from nice.] 


5 
* 2 


NEWS. MON GER. ſ. [news and monger.] 


One whoſe employment is to hear and to tell 
_ NEWS» Shakeſpeare. 
NEWT. ſ. [ Newt is ſuppoſed by Skinner to be 

0 om an evet.] Eft ; ſmall lizard. 
NEW-YEAR's-GIFT. ſ. Preſent male on the 

firſt day of the year, Stilting fleet. 
NEXT. 4. [nexr, Saxon. ] 

1. Neareſt in place. Bacon. 

2. Neareſt in gradation. Clarendon. 


© NEXT. ad. At the time or turn immediately 


ſucceeding. | Addiſon. 
NTAS. ſ. [riais, French. ] Simple, filly, and 

fooliſh, Ba iley. 
NIB. ſ. [ nebbe, Dutch. ] 


1. The dill or beak of a bird. 
2. The point of a pen. 
NIBBED. a, [from nib.] Having a nib. 
To NTBBLE. v. 4. [from nib, the beak or 
mouth. 
1. To bite by little at a time; to eat ſlowly. 
Shakeſpeare. Cleaveland. 
2. To bite as a fiſh does the bait. Cay. 
To NT'BBLE, Vs Ns | 4 
1. To bite at. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Tocarp at; to find fault with. Tillotſon. 
NI'BBLER. /. [from nibble.] One that bites 
by little at a ume. ; 
NICE. #2. nere, Saxon, ſoft. ] 
1. Accurate in judgment to minute eractneſa. 
It is often uſed to expreſs a culpable delicacy. 


| Sidney. 
2. Scrupuloufly and minutely cautious. Shak. 
3. Faſtidious ; ſqueamiſh, Milton. 


4. Eaſily injured ; delicate. 
5. Formed with minute exatneſs. Addiſon. 
6. Refined. . Milton. 


1. Accurately ; minutely; ſcrupulouſly. 
„ 2. Delicatel . , Atter 


NVCENESS. /. [from nice,] 
1. Accuracy; minute exactneſs. Dryden. 
2. Superfluous delicacy or exactneſs. Sidney. 


NI'CETY. /. {from nice.] 


1. Minute accuracy. Prior. 
2. Accurate performance. Addiſon. 

3. Faſtidious delicacy ; ſqueamiſhneſs. 

4. Minute obſeryation ; punctilious diſcrimi- 

nation ; ſubtilty. Locke. 

5+ Delicate management; cautious treatment. 


| Swift. 
6. Effeminate ſoftneſs. 
7. Niceties, in the plural, dainties or delica- 


cies in eating. 


I'CHAR. /. A plant. | Miller. 


ICHE. ſ. rnd. ] A hollow in which a 
ſtatue may be placed. Motton. 

NICK. /. [nicke, Teutonick, the twinkling of 
an eye.] | 


* 


1. Exact point of time at which there is ne- 


ceflity or convenience. Suckling. 
2. A notch cut in any thing. 
3. A ſcore; a reckoning. S . 
4+ A winning throw. rior. 


ToNICR. v. fs [from the nouns] 


\ 


Derhams. 


NIG 


1 To hit ; to touch luckily; to p. by 
ſome light artifice. udibrase 
2. To cut in nicks or notches. Shakeſpeares 
3. To ſuit; as tallies cut in nicks. Camden. 
4. To defeat or cozen. 
NICKNA'ME. ſ. [nom de nique, French. ] 
A name given in ſcoff or contempt. 


Ben Jan ſon. a 


To NICKNAME. v. a» To call by an oppro- 
brious appellation. 2 Denham. 
To NICTATE. Us d. [ ni&0, Latin, ] To wink. 


- 


NIDE. ſ. [idus, Latin.] A brood; as 4 nide 
of pheaſants. = 
NYDGET. g. [corrupted from nithing or nid- 
ing.] A daſtard. Camd 
NIDIFICA'TION. /. [ nidificatio, Lat. 
act of building neſts, 
NIDING. a. [from ni, Saxon, vileneſs.] 
Niding an old Engliſh word ſignifying abject, 
baſe minded coward. Carew. 


: NIDOROUS, 4. nidoreux, Fr. from nider 


| Latin.] Reſembling the ſmell or taſte of 


roaſted fat. 


Bacon. 
NIDORO'SITY: ſ. [from 2 Eructa · 
undigeſted 


tion with the taſte meat. 
| : Floyers 
NIDULA'TION. , [nidulor, Latin.] The 
. NN Brown. 
IECE. /. niece, ? ce, Fr. neptis, Latin. 
The 3 of 3 or fiſters - — 
NIGGARD. ſ. [ninggr, Iſlandick. ] A miſer 3 
a curmudgeon. Sidney. 
NI'GGARD. 4. Sordid ; avaritious ; parſi- 
monious. : Dryden. Sbateſpeare. 
To NI'GGARD. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
| ſtint, Sbale 
NI'GG ARDISH. a. [| from niggard.] Having 
ſome diſpoſition to avarice. 
NI'GGARDLINESS. /.[ from niggardly.]JAvi- 
rice: ſordid parfimony,, Addiſon, 
NIGGARDLY. a. [from niggard-] Avari- 
Hall, 


tious ; ſordidly parfimonious. Sidney. 

NI'GGARDLY. ad. Sparingly; parfimoniouſly. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

NI'GGARDNESS. ſ. [from niggard.] Ava- 

rice; ſordid parfimony. ; Sidney. 
NIGH. prep. [nyb, Saxon.] At no great 
NIGH. ad, | 7 : 

1. Not at a great diſtance. Jobs. 

2. To a place near. Milton. 
NIGH. 4. | 

1. Near; not diftant; not remote. Prior. 

2. Allied cloſely by blood. Koller, 


To NIGH. v. . [from the participle. ] To 
proach; to advance; to draw near. Spenſer, 
NI'GHLY. ad. oo nigh the adjective.] Near- 
ly 3 within a little. Locke. 
NIGHNESS. /. [from nigh. ] Nearneſs z proxe 
imity. | 
The time of darkneſs; the time from ſun- 
ſet to ſun-riſe, Shakeſpeare. Craſaw. 


To-NIGHT. adverbially, In this night; at 


Shakeſpeare. 


en. 
LS - 


A... > ad. ttt” A 
- A _ 
* . 
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* 
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One who raiſes diſturbances in the night. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
NIGHTCAP. ſ. [night and cap.] A cap 
worn in bed, or in undreſs. Swift. 


*NI'GHTCROW. /. — and crowe] A bird 
that cries in the night. 
NTGHTDEW. 1 [ night and deso.] Dew 
that wets the ground in the night. Dryden. 
NIGHTDOG. /. [ night and dog. A dog 
that hunts in the night. hakeſpeare, 
NUGHTDRESS. /. The drefs worn at night. 
NI'GHTED. a. [from nigbt.] Darkened 
clouded ; black. Shakeſpeare. 
NI/GHTFAREING. ſ. [night and fare.] 
Travelling in the night. : ay. 
r night and fire.] Ignis 
fatuus ; Will-a-Wiſp. Herbert. 
NVYGHTEFLY. /. [night and fly,] Moth that 
lies in the night. Shakeſpeare, 
NI'GHTFOUNDERED. a. [from night and 
| fn Loſt or diſtreſſed in the night. 
NIOHTGOWN. ſ. Lsigbt and geown.] A 
looſe gown uſed for an undreſs. Pope. 
NIGHTHAG. J. [night and bag.] Witch 
ſuppoſed to wander in the night. Milton. 
NI'GHTINGALE. /. [from night and galan, 
Saxon, to ſing.] 25 | 
1. A ſmall bird that fings in the night with 
remarkable melody ; Philomel. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A word of endearment. Shakeſpeare, 
NIGHTLY. ad. [from night. ] 
1. By night. Addiſon. 
2. Every night. Shakeſpeare. 
NIGHTLY. 2. [from nigbt.] Donqy night; 
aQing by night. Dryden. 
NTOHTMAN. /. [night and man.] One who 
- carries away ordure in the night. 
NI'GHTMARE. ſ. [night, and according to 
Temple, mara, a ſpirit. ] A morbid oppreſſion 
In the night, reſembling the preſſure of weight 
upon the breaſt. Arbuthnot. 
”- NVGHTPIECE. /. [night and piece.] A pic- 
ture ſo coloured as to be ſuppoſed feen by can- 
dle light. Addi one 
NIGHTRAIL. ſ. [night and ne zl, Saxon, a 
gown. ] A looſe cover thrown over the dreſs 
nt night. . | Addiſon. 
NEIGHTRAVEN. 1 [night and raven. A 
bird ſuppoſed of ill omen, that cries aloud in 
che night. _ Spenſer. 
NITGHTRULE. . Lg and ue. A tu- 
mult in the night. Shakeſpeare. 
NI'GHTSHADE. þ 'of nihr reada, Saxon, ] 
A plant of two kinds; common and deadly 
night-ſhade. ; 
 NIGHTSHINING, a, [ j bt and ſhine, ] 
- -* Shewing brightneſs in the night. 
NFGHTWALK, /. [aight and walk. ] Walk 
in the night. 55 | 
NFGHTWALKER. /. [night and wall.] One 
who roves in the night upon ill defigns. Aſch. 
Singing in the night.  Mikm. 


+ + Proaching toward nicht. Mien. 


Shakeſpeare. - 


Miller, 
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NTGHT WATCH. /. [night and watch.) A 
period of the night as diſtinguiſhed by 

. of the watch. Pſalms, 
NIGRE'SCENT. 2. [nigreſcens, Lat.] Grow- 


NIGRIFICA'TION. /. [ niger and facio, Lat. 
The act of making Ge. * 


NIHTLITV. f. [nibilite, Fr. nibilum, Lat.] 


Nothingneſs. Watts. 
To NILL. Vs A» [from ne will. Not to will 3 
to refuſe. % | Ben Jonſon. 
NILL. /. The ſhining ſparks of braſs in trying 
and melting the ore. 
To NIM. v. a. [nemen, Dutch, to take.) To 
ſeal. 55 Hudibras. 
NIMBLE. a. [from im.] Quick; active; 
ready; ſpeedy; lively; expeditious. * er. 
NYMBLENESS. /. [from nimble.] Quickneſs ; 
activity; ſpeed. | . * Hooker, 
NUMBLEWITTED. a. [nimble and wit.] 
Quick ; eager to ſpeak. Bacon. 
NI'MBLY. ad. [from nimble.) Quickly; 
ſpeedily ; actively. Davies. Boyle. 
NUMBLESS. ſ. Nimbleneſs. Spenſer. 
NUMIETY. /. [nimictas, ſchool Latin.] The 
© ſtate of being too much. 
* . [from nim.] A thief; a pil- 
erer. 
NI'NCOMPOOP. ſ. [corruption of the Lat. 
non cempos.] A fool; a trifler. Addiſon. 
NINE. /. {nizon, Sax.] One more than eight 


NINEFOLD. a. | nine and fold.] Nine times. 


NINEPINS. /. [nine and pin. ] A play where 
nine pieces of wood are ſet up on the ground to 
de thrown down by a bowl. Peacham. 


NINESCORE. @. {nine and ſcore.] Nine 
times twenty. 


_ | 
NINETEEN. 2. [n1zonryne, Sax. ] ine 


and ten. 


NI'NETEENTH. 2. [ngonreoba, Saxon. ] 
— of nineteen; the ninth after the 
tenth. 

NINETIETH. a. [hunvn1gonreogoba, Sax. 
The tenth nine times told. 


NINETY. a. hundmzgonxiz, Saxon.] Nine 
times ten. | 


, NINTH. a. [negoBa, Saxon.] That which 


precedes the tenth. Brown. 
NYNNY. ſ. [inno, a child, Spaniſh.] A fool; 
a ſimpleton. x Sei 
NINNYTHAMMER. /. [from ninny.] A 
fimpleton. iſen. 
To NIP. v. as [ny ens Dutch. 
1. To pinch off with the nails; to bite with 
the teeth. Bacon. 
2. To cut off by any ſlight means. Mortimer. 
3. Toblaſt ; to deftroy before full growth. 
4. To pinch as froſt. r 
5+ To vex; to bite. . penſer. 
6. To ſatiriſe; to ridicule ; to taunt ſarcaſ- 
tically. | Aſcbam. 
NIP. /. [from the verb.] , 
1. A pinch with the nails or teeth. Aſcham. 
2. A ſmall cut. © © Shakeſpeare» 
3. 1 blaſt. 3 Sͤtepney · 
4+ taunt a farcaſm . 8 . 
| 7 NIPPER. 
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NIPPER. /. [from nip.] A ſadtiſt. Alben. NOBILITY. /. [nobilitas Latin. 


PERS. /. [from nip. ] Small pincers. 
NI'PPINGLY. ad. from nip.] With bitter 
22 a? 
NIPPLE. ſ. [njpels, Saxon. es 
1. The q the dug. Ray. 
2. The orifice at which any animal liquor is 
ſeparated. Derhbom. 


NIPPLEWORT. /. [lampſana, Lat.] A weed. 
NISI PRIUS. /. In law.] A judicial wat, 
- which lies incaſe where the inqueſt is panelled, 
and returned before the juſtices of the bank 
the one party or the other making petition to 
have this writ for the eaſe of their coun- 
try. It is ſo called from the firſt words of the 
_ writ, niſi apud talem locum pr ius venerint. 
NIT. ſ. Ihnitu, Saxon. ] The egg of a . 
NITENCY. . [ nitentia, Latin. ] 
1. Lyftre ; clear brightneſs. 
2+ [From nitor, Lat.] Endeavour; foring; 5 
effort; ſtruggle- Beyle. 
NI THIN C. J. A coward, daſtard, poltroon. 
NI'TID. a. [nitidus, Latin. ] Bright ; ſhining ; 
luſtrous. Boyle. 
NITRE. / lire, Fr. nitrum, Latin.] Nitre, 
or 'ſalt-petre,. js. a cryſtalline, pellucid, whitiſh 
15 of an acrid and bitteriſh taſte, im- 
preſſing a peculiar ſenſe of coldneſs upon the 
tongue. This ſalt affords, by fire, an acid 
| ſpirit capable of diſſolving almoſt every thing, 
vet manifeſts no ſign of it in its crude ſtate. 
_ Nitre is naturally blended in particles in earths, 
as the particles of metals in their ores. The 
earth from which nitre is made, in Perſia, is a 
| kind of yellowiſh marl found in the bare cliffs 
expoſed to the northern and eaſlern winds. 
Fxom this matl the - ſalt is ſeparated by water. 
Earths of whatever kind, moiſtened by the 
dung and excrement of animals, frequently af- 
ford nitre, on being thrown into water and 
boiled. In France, they make it from old 
mortar and plaiſter. A manufaQtory of nitre. 
might be eſtabliſhed in England. The ni- 


trum, or nitre of the ancients, is a ſalt, ex- 


tremely different from our nitre, and from all 
other native ſalts; being à fixed alkali. 

NI'TROUS. a. [nitreux, Fr. from nitre.] Im- 
pregnated with nitre.- - | ”, Blackmore... 

NIV TRY. A. [from nitre. ] Nitrous. Gay. 

NITTILY, ad. | from nitty.] Louſily. Haywe. 

NITTY. a. {from nit.] Abounding with the 
eggs of lice. 


NTVAL. 2. [ niwalis, Latin] Abounding with 


ſnow. Dic. 
NIVEOUsS. 3. [niveus, Latin. I Snowy. Brown. 
NVZY./f. A dunce; a ſimpleton. 
NO. ad. na, Saxon. ] 
1. The word of refuſal. Calamy. 
2+ The word of denial. Bacon. 
- 3+ It ſometimes ſtrengthens a following nega- 
tivez no not. Wal r. 
NO. a. 2 0 
1. Not any; none. 


2. No one ; none not any one. Smalridge. 


To NOBILITATE. v. wo Laie, Lau,] 


"To beeps, 


1. Antiquity of family joined with W 


Dryden. 
2, Rank or dignity of ſeveral degrees, con- 
. ferred by ſovereigns. Nobility in England is 
extended to five ranks ; duke, marquis, earl, 
viſcount, baron. 
3. The perſane of high rank. $£ 
4+ Dignity; grandeur; greatneſs. 
NO'BLE., 4s [nedle, Fr. dill, Lat. 
1. Of an ancient and ſplendid family. 
2. Exalted to a rank above commonalty. 
3. Oreat; worthy; illuſtrious. 
4. Exalted; elevated; ſublime, 
8. Magnificent; ſtately. 
Free; generous; liberal. , 
7. Principal; 3 capital: as, the beart ion of 


idney. 


| Dryden. 


the noble 1 2 
NO BLE. - 
1. One of 8 | { "RO 
_ * coin rated at fix 4 and eight 
Bacon. 
4 9 A plant. 


NO'BLE liverwwort. 

NOBLEMAN. / Al 
is ennobled. 

NO'BLENESS. /. {from noble. 
1. Greatneſsz worth; dignity ; 5 — 


So One wha 


mity. : n | 4 lor. 
2. Splendour of deſcent. 
NOBLE'SS. /. | nobleſſe, French.) 
1. Nobility. W a 
2. Dignity 3 greatneſs. Ben Fonſon, 
ag Noblemen colleQively. - Sbal⸗ e. 


NG BL. d. ¶ from noble. 
1. Of ancient and ſplendid extraction. 


_ tly ; 3 Shak 
randly ; ſplendidly; * . Shak 
NO'BODY.. / 12 and lech. ] Noone; - — 


any one. Clarendon. - 


NON r. 4. [nocens, Latins] 


1. Guilty ; criminal. Fachs. 
2. Hurtful; miſchie vous. Men. 
Nock. ſ. [ nocebia, Italian. Luo 
1. A ſlit; 2 nick; a f „ieee 
2. The fundament. * Hudibras. 


NOCTA'MBULO. 85 — and ambulo, Lat.] 
One who walks in eep · Arbuthuet 
NOCTTDIAL. a. [ no&is: and dies, Latin. Þ 

Compriſing a night and a day. Holder. 
NOCTYFEROUS. a. [e and fra, Latin. ] 
Bringing night. 
NOCTTVAGANT. a. [ nofivagus, Latin. F 


Wandering in the night. . 


NO'CTUARY J. I from ne&is, Latin.] An 


account of what paſſes by night. 


An office of devotion performed in the night 
_  Stillingflett. 
NOCTU'RNAL. a. [noGurnus, Lat.] Night- 
; done or doing by night. Dryden. 
NOCTURNAL., . An inftrument by whith 
obſervations are made in the night, 
To NOD. v. a. [Of uncertain derivation. ] 
1. To decline the head with à qlick motion. 


Shakeſ; ares 
2. To pay a ſlight bows —" Sbakeſpeares 
4G2 


4+ To 


Dryden. : a 


Speftator . 
NO CTURN. /. | no&urne, Fr. nocturnus, Lat. ] 


1 
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3. To bend downward with quick motion. 

4. To be drowſy. .* Addiſon. 

: NOD. FA [from ho verb.] 

1. A quick declination of the head. Loc be. 

2. A quick declination. e op 

3. The motion of the head in drowſinels, 

4+ A light obeiſance. e N N 
NODA'TION. /. [from nauso, rr ] The act 

of making knots. 

NO'DDER. /. [from nd. One who makes 


node. Pope, 
NO'DDLE. , Fhnol, Saxon-] A head, in 
; contempt. Ben Fon on. Stilling fleet. 
NO'DDY. /. [from naudin, ney” A fim- 


pleton 3 an idiot. 2 Eftrange- 
NODE. x [nodus, Late] b IB. 
1. A knot ; a knobs © 

2. A ſwelling on the bone.  Wiſemane 

3. An interſection. | Holder. 


NODO'SITY. /. [from nodoſus, Lat] _—_—_ 0 


cation; knot. Brown. 


NO'DOUS. | as eee Lat.] Knotty; full ol | 


_ knots. 

ards 

NO'GGEN. a. N z rough; . 8 
Eſcape of King Charles. 
NO'GGIN. he E German.] A ſmall mug. 
8 | Arbuthnot. 
WOFANCH: & J. [See AnNotanes.]. ' Miſ- 
inconvenience. Shakeſpeare. 
To re » Ve its To annoy. An old word diſ- 
uſed. | Tuſſer. 
NOTER. /. Com noie.] One who annoys. 


ng OR as [ noioſo, _—_ — 5 miſ- 


"NOISE. . [if French.) 
1. 5 5 ATA ſound. 


nate 
8 Occaſion of talk. 852 Addiſon. 
To NOISE. v. *. { from the noun. ] To ſound 
loud. Milton. 


To NOISE. Vs . To ſpread by rumour, or re- 
port. Luke, Wotton. Bentley. 

NOI'SEFUL. 4. [ noiſe and full] Loud ; cla- 
morous. den. 

NOTSELESS. a. [from miſee] . Silent ; with- 
out ſound. 


' NOI'SINESS. J. [from nojfy.] Loudneſs of 


ound, 
NOTSEMAKER. f. [miſe and 28251 Cla- 
mourer. L' Eſtrange. 
NOISOME. 2. [ noiv obs „Italian. 
1. Noxious ; miſchievous ; unwholeſome. 
2. Offenſive 3 diſguſting. Shakeſpeare. 
NOISOMELY. ad. [from noiſeme. ] ith a 
_ ſtench ; 8.74 — yo ſteam. 
NOI OMENESS. from Aptneſs 
to diſguſt ; 3 offenſiveneſs. ' 1 Sourb. 
NOT SV. 2. [ from noiſe. ] F 
1. Sounding loud. | | 
2. Clamorous; turbulent. Smith. 
NOLL. he [hnol, Saxon, } A head ; 3 2 noddle. 
e . e. 
NO'LI me tangere. [Latin.] _ 


i 


* Outery; clamour; boaſting « or he og 
tak. f Baker. 


Y 
- « 
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1. Kind of cancerous ſwelling. . 
2. A plant. | J 5 


NOLI'TION. 7. [ nolitio, Lat.] Unwillingnefs. 


Hale. 
NO'MBLES. /. The entrails of a deer. 
NOMENCLA'TOR, ſ. [Lat. nomenclateur, Fr. ] 
One who calls things or perſons by their p 


names. Addi ſon. 
NOMENCLA'TURE. ,. J. [nemenclature, Fr. 
nomenęlatura, Lat. ]- ' 3 85 
1. The act of naming. Baton. 

2. A vocabulary; a dictionary. Brown. 


NOMINAL 4. [ nominalis, Latin.] Referring 
to names rather than to things. Locle. 

NO'MINALLY. ad, [from nominal. ] By 
name; titularly. 

To NOMINATE. v. 4. [nomino, i. 

1. To name; to mention by name. Wotton. 
2+ To entitle. 5 
3. To ſet down; to appoint r 's ak. 

NOMINA'TION. 7. [ nomination, Fr. from no- 

minate. 

1. The act of mentioning by name. Wotton. 

2+ The power of appointing. Clarendon. 

NO'MINATIVE. 4 Fr.] The 

. Caſe that primarily — of any 

ing. 

NON. Latin.] Not. It is never uſed ſeparate- 
| ly, but ſometimes prefixed to words with a 
negative power. 

NON AGE. . [non and age. ] Minority; ; time 


of life before legal maturity. Hale. 
NONCE. ſ. [The original of this word is un- 


certain. Purpoſe; intent; deſign. Cleave . 
NONCONFO'RMITV. V. Lon and conformity. ] 
1. Refuſal of compliance. Watts. 
2+ Refuſal to join the ' eſtabliſhed —_— 


, Sout 4 
NONCONFO'RMIST. /. fe [mon and con onf, 
One who refuſes tojoin the mr aan. rr. 
NONE. a. Ine ane, A 
1. Not one. Ade. 
2. Not any. 11 Fenton. 
3. Not other. Geneſfi 32 
4. Nene of ſometimes ſignifies only emphati. 
cally not. Pſalms, 
NONENTtTY. J. [non and entity. ] 
1. Nonexiſtence. Bentley. 


2. Athing not exiſti South. 
Inexiſtence; ſtate of hot exiſting. Brown. 


NONJU'RING. a. [non and jure, - Latin. } 


Belonging to thoſe who will not ſwear alle- 
giance to the Hanoverian family. Sift. 

NONJU'ROR, J. [from non and Juror, Lat.] 
One who, conceiving James II. unjuſtly de- 
4 wer refuſes to ſwear gllegiance to thoſe who 

ave ſucceeded him. 

NONNA'TURALS. 4 [non . naturalia, Lat.] 
Phyſicians reckon theſe to be. fix, vis. air, 
meat and drink, fleep and watching, motion 
and reſt, retention and excretion, and the 


+ paſſions of the mind. Brown. 
NONPARE'IL. /. {non and erg. * | 
1. Excellence A Shakeſpeare. 


* 2. A 


—— 2 


5 


| KR 


A kind of apple. » 
2 Printers letter of a ſmall ſize, on which 
Bibles and Common Prayers are printed. 
| NO'NPLUS. fe Iron and plus, Lat.] Puzzle; 
- +  inability'to ſay or do more. South, 
7; To NO/NPLUS. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 


confound ; to puzzle. Hudibras. South. 
NONRE'SIDENCE. . [non and reſidence. ] 


Failure of reſidence. Swift, 


NONRESIDENT. ſ. [non and refident.] 
One who neglects 2 at the 1 
fr. 
NONRESI'STANCE. /. ory non and refiflance.] 
The principle of not oppoſing the king; ready 
.. obedience to a ſuperiour. 
NONSENSE, fe [non and ſenſe. ] 
1. Unmeaning or ungrammatical language. 
2. Trifles ; ; things of no importance. 
NON ENSICAL, as [from nonſenſe. ] Un- 
. - meaning ; fooliſh. ow 
NONSE'NSICALNESS. ſ. {from monſenfich ] 
Ungrammatical jargon. 
NONSO'LVENT. /. [non and free. one 
who cannot pay his debts. 
NONSOLU'TION. ＋. ler and ſolution ] Fall 
ure of ſolution. Broome. 
NONSPA “RING. 4. 7 and ſparing. 
cileſs; all. deſtroying 


7. NONSU IT. . a. ſoon and fuit.} To de- 


prive of the benefit of a legal proceſs for ſome 
failure in management. Swift. 

NOO'DLE. . [from noddle, and — A 
fool; a ſimpleton. TT IE. 


NOOK. J [from een'boenk, German. A corner. 


Davies. 
NOON. ſ. Inon, Saxon. | 
1. The middle hour of the day. Dryden. 
2. It. is taken for midnight. Dryden. 
NOONDAY. . [noon and day.] Mid-dag. 
NOOCN DAV. 2. Meridional. Addiſon. 
NOONINOG. /. [from noon. ] Repoſe at noon. 
NOONTIDE. ſ. [noon and tide. } Mid-day. 
NOO'N TIDE. 4. eridional. Shakeſpeare. 
NOOSE. /. [noſada, entangled. ] A running 
| knot which the more it is drawn binds the 


. Cloſer. _\ Sandys. 
To NOOSE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To tie in 
. a nooſe, Government of the T: 


NOPE. ſ. A kind of bird can a bull- 
redtail. | __ 
NOR. .conjun#. ne or.] 
1. A particle marking the ſecond or fable. 
quent branch of a negative propoſition ; as, 
neither poor nor rich. . a Shakeſpeare. 
2. Two negatives are ſometimes joined, but 
ill ; I have not done it, nor I know not when I 
art do its 
3. Nor is ſometimes uſed 1 in the firſt branch 


for neither; as, 
Ben Jonſon. 


I nor love m ſelf, nc nor thee, 
NORTH. f. nons, Saxon. ] The point 


- oppolite to the ſun in the 4 
ale e. 
1 — 
noor da, Dutch.] The 
: 2 


NORTH. 4. Northern. 
NORTHE AST. J. 


* . north and eaſt. 


NOT 


1 4. [from north. Þ Being to 
ward the north. [ 1 Derbam. 


NORTHERN. 2. [from north,] Being * 
the north. Shake 
NORTHSTA'R. 1. [north and far. } The 
Shakeſpeare. 
NORTHWARD. a. [north and peapd, Sax. ] 
Being towards the north. 


NO'RTHWARD. 2 ad. [north and peas, 


NO'RTHWARDS, A "Totes the 
north. _. 


NORTHWIND. fe [north 2 wind.] The 
wind 21 _ trom the north. Milton, 
1 fe, nora, Saxon: ] | 
1. The 2 on the face, which is the 
. organ of ſcent and the emunctory of the brain. 
50 Locke. 
. 2+ The end of any thing. - Holder. 
Jo Scent ; ſagacity. = Collier. 
4. To lead by the Nosz.. To draw by force: 
as, a bear by his ring. To lead blindly; © ' 
5. To thruft ene: Nosx into the affairs of 
F * To de a buſy body. 
6. To put ones. Nos ont of joint. 'To 
- one — of the affections of — * 
To NOSE. v. 4. [| from the daun ä 
1. To ſcent; to ſmell. "Shakeſpeare, 
2. To face; to oppoſe. 
To NOSE. v. n. To look big; to bluſter. 
NO'SEBLEED./. [noſeand Bleed. TA kindof Herb; 
NO'SEGAY. ſ. [noſe and gay.}- A p_ 2 
' bunch of flowers \ Shakeſpeare, Pope. 
NO'SELESS, a. [from noſe.] . Wanting a noſe.” 


Shakeſpeare. 
NO'SESMART. 57 [noſe and ſmart, ] The 


herb creſſes. 
NO'SLE. . [from noſe.] The extremity of a 
thing: as the noſle of a pair of bellows. 
NO'SOLOGY. /. [vioog and Neg.] Doctrine 
of diſeaſes. 
NOSOPOE'TICK. 4. [»6o6; and w 1 Pro- 
ducing diſeaſes. Arbutbnot. 
NO'STRIL. fe [noſe and oni, a DT Saxon, ] 
'The cavity in the noſe. , N 
NO'STRUM. *. [Latin.] 


1. A medicine not yer made publicks but re- 
maining in ſome ſingle hand. + Stilling fleet. 
2. Something peculiar. | 
NOT. ad. ne auhr, Saxon; — Dutch. ] 
1. The particle of negation or refuſal. Spenſer. 
2. It denotes ceſſation or extinction. No 
more. Fob. 
NO'TABLE. 2. [morable, Fr. Saat Lat.] 
1. Remarkabie ; memorable; obſervable. 


a Sidney, Clarendon. 
2» Careful; p Be Addi ſon. 
NOTABLENESS. £ rom nods 1 A 
ance of ae. [ 1 i 
NO' TABLY. ad, [from notable. ] 

1. Memorably ; remarkably. | a 
2. With conſequence; with ſhew of import- 
ance. Addiſon. 
NOTARIAL, 4. ah os non Þ Taken by'a 

notary. 4 Aybife. 
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NOTAR. J. are, Fr. from r 
Latin. ] An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to take 


notes of any thing which. may concern de 


pu 

NOTATION; J. Froeatio, Latin. 
1. The act or practice of recording any thing 
by matks;. a3, by figures or by letters. Cocker. 
2. Meaning; 5 ſignification n. Hammond. 


NOTCH. /. | [nocebia, Italian. A nick; 2 


hollow cut in any thing, N Grew. 
To NOTCH. Vs As (from the noun. ] To cut 
in ſmall hollow. Grew 
NOTCHWE'ED. "ik [merch and weed, ] An 
- Herb called orach. 
NOTE. IF r e.] May not. Spenſer. 


NOTE. Ae chan Lat. * Fr.] 8 | 
es Mark ; 3 Hooker. 
2. Notice; wang | + Shakeſpeare. 
3. Reputation; conſequence. Abbot. 


4. Reproach ; ſtigma ; | Shakeſpeare. 
5. Account; information z intelligence. 


6. Tu ez voice. * Hooker. 

33. State of being — Bacon. 
9. Short hint; ſmall paper. Shakeſpeare. 

10. "Abbreviation j ſymbol. A aber. 
11. A ſmall letter, © | Dryden 
12. Written paper. Swift. 


13. A paper given in Le debt. 
14. Explanatory annotation 3 ſomething add- 
ed to the text, | Felton. 
NOTEBOOK. . [note and books] A book in 


which r OO memorandums are ſet down. 


Sbal 
7 NOTE. 1. 4. Lot, Latin; noter, Fr. 
© „ eee . to at- 


tend. 6 
4. To deliver to i en --- 3 dibokby.. 
„ To charge with a crime. Dryden. 


er Rds the notes of 
7 


2 e. 2 = and thing; nothing Scot- 
Negition of being 3 wendy; univerſal 


—— 3 oppoſed to Jometbing« _ Bentley, 
2. Nonexiftence. - Shakeſpeare. 
Not any thing; noyertioular — 

| | No other ching. 3 6 

"His No quality or degree. he ariiron 

o importance; no . | Spenſer. 
on or fortune - Trat F 

5 difficulty ; no trouble. Ray. 

2 5 A thing of no proportion. Bacon. 


10. Trifle; ſomething of no conſideration. 
11. Nothing has a kind of adverbial fignifi- 
cation. In no degree; as, be was nothing 


"moved. .. Knolles. 
NO'THINGNESS. þ [from not bing. J. 
1. Nihility ; nonexiftence. . - Dionne. 


2. Thing of no value. Hudibras. 
NO'TICE. þ [ notice, | Fr. notitia, Latin. 1 
1. Remark; heed; obſervation 3 _ 


9 


N OU 


notify. ] Act of 2 known. Holder, 
To NO TIF V. v. 4. notifer, Fr. notiſco, Lat.] 
To declare; to non. Mbigifte. 


NO TION. . [ notion, French. ] 
1» Thoug — of any thing 
formed by che mind. Newton, 
2. Sentiment; opinion. Atterbury, 
NO'TIONAL. a, [from notion. ] + | 
1. Imaginary; ideal. Prior. 
2. Dealing in ideas, not realities. | Glanville. 
NOTIONA'LITY. ſ. {from notional. ] Empty; 


ungrounded opinion, Glanville, 
NO'TIONALLY. 4d. from notional.] ' In 
idea; mentally, : - - Norris. 


NOTORIETY. - Coels, Fr. from noto- 
2 Publick knowledge; r expo · 
i 
NOTORIOUS. 2. [Aotorius, Lat. notoire, r.] 
Publickly known ; evident to the world ; ap- 
parent; not hidden. 8 Whitgi e. 
NOTORIOUSLY. ad. [from notorious. 1b. 
lickly z evidently. Clarendon. 
NOTORIOUSNESS. J. Lfrom -notorious. ] 
Publick fame. 2 
To NO TT. v. a. To ſhear, | Ain ſw . 
NO'TWHEAT. /. wes and when] Of 
wheat there are two ſorts; French, which is 
bearded, and requireth the beſt ſoil; and not- 
d⁊uobeat, ſo termed becauſe it is unbearded. 
NOTWITHSTA'NDING. cony » [This word 
is properly a participle ajective, as it is com- 
pounded of not and withſtanding,” and anſwers 


exactly to the Latin non obſtante.. 
1. Without hindrance or o from. 
2. Although. Adiſon. 


3+. Neveftheleſs 3 — 2 —2 
NO TUS. þ Latin. The ſouth wing. Milton. 
NOVA'TION. /. {| novatio, Latin] The in- 

troduction of ſomething new. 
NOV-A'TOR. . Lada. The introducer = 

- ſomething new. | 
NO'VEL, a. [novellus, Latin. 1 | 
Ki ing Charles, 


1. lin d not ancient. 

2. [In the civil law.] Appendant to the code 

7 —— Apiife 
NOVEL. Je [nowvelle, French. 

1. A-ſmall tale. Dryden. 
2, A law annexed to the code. Aylife. 


NO'VELIST. /. [from novel.] 

1. Innovator; aſſertor of novelty. Bacon. 
2. A writer of novels. 

NO'VELTY. ſ. [nouveaute, French.) — 
neſs; ſtate being unknown to former times. 


" Hooker. 

NOVE'MBER. . [Latin. The eleventh 

month of the year z or ninth reckoned 
from March. 

NOVENARV. /. be Lat. Number 

of nine Brown. 


NOVERCAL. 2. [ nowercalis, front novercay 
Lat.] . Haying the manners of a ſtep mother. 


NOUGHT. /. 5 aubr, Saxon. J's 
1. + Net 
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ing; nothing. f Fair fax. 
2+ To ſet at nought ; not to value; to flight : 
it were better written naught. Proverbs. 
NO'VICE. ſ. [novice, Fr. novitius, Latin. ] 
1. One not acquainted with any thing; a 


freſh man. Shake cares 
2. One who has entered a religious houſe, 
but not yet taken the vow. 


NOVYTIATE. g. { noviciat, French. ] 
1. The ftate of a novice ; the time in which 
the rudiments are learned. South. 
2. The time ſpent in a religious houſe, by 

way of trial, before the vow is taken. 


NO'VITY. . [ novitas, Latin, ] Newneſs ; f 


novelty. Brown. 
NOUL. The crown of the head. See Noi. 
NOULD. Ne would ; would not. Spenſer. 
NOUN. ſ. [noun, old French; women, Latin.] 

The name of any thing in grammar. Clarke. 


J NOU'RISH. v. 4. [nourrir, French; nutrio, 


* 


Latin. 
1. 8 or ſupport by food. Thomſen. 
2. To ſupport; to maintain, Shakeſpeare. 
3+ To encourage; to foment. Hooker. 
4. To train, or educate. Timothy. 
5. To promote growth or ſtrength, as food. 


5 To NOU'RISH. Vs N. To gain nouriſhment. 


Unuſual. Bacon. 
NOU'RISHABLE. @. [from muriſh.] Suſ- 
ceptive of nouriſhment. ee 
NOURISHER. g. [from nouriſp.] The per- 
ſon or thing as — L Bacon. 

NOURISHMENT. /. ¶ our iſſi ment, Fr.] 

1. That which is given or received, in order 
to the ſupport orencreaſe of growth or ſtrength ; 
food; ſuſtenance. | Newton. 
2. Nutrition; ſupport of ftrength. Milton. 
3+ Suſtentation ; ſupply of things needful. 

NOU'RSLING. /.' Phe nurſe ; the nurſling. 

NOU'RITURE. . [frowrriture, French. | Edu- 
cation; inſtitution. | penſer. 

To NOU'SEL. v. a. To nurſe ups 

NOW. ad. [nu, ago ' 

1. At this time; at the time preſent. Tiller, 
2. A little while ago. Shakeſpeare. 
3. At one time; at another time; now up; 
now down. . 
4+ It is ſometimes a particle of connection: 
as, if this be true, he is guilty ; now this is 
true, therefore he is guilty. Rogers. 

After this; fince things are ſo, in familiar 
2 L'Eftrange, 
6. Now and then; at one titne and another 
uncertainly. Dryden. 

NOW. /. Preſent moment. Coculey. 


NO'WADAYS. ad. In the preſent age. Garrick, 


NO'WED. 2. [noue, French.] Knotted ; in- 
wreathed. Browns 
NOWES. ſ. [from ncu, old French. ] The 
marriage knot. 3 
NO'WHERE. ad. [no and where.) Not in 
any place, 2 : Tillotſon. 
NO'WISE. ad. Not in any manner or degree. 
NO'XIOUS. 2. [ noxius, Latin] \ 
1. Hurtful ; harmful ; baneful. 
2. Guilty ; criminal, a 


Brown. 


Bramball. 


a Spenſer. 5 


NUM 


NO/XIOUSNESS. ,. [from nurious.] - Hurt- 
fulneſs ; — [ | 1 
NO'XIOUSLY. ad. n 
fully; iciouſly, udibrase 
NO'ZLE. /. from +] The noſe; the 
ſnout ; F ally __ Hudibras. 


Hurt- 


To NU'BBLE.. v. a. To bruiſe with handy- 


cuffs. Ainſworth. 
clouds. 

To NU'BILATE. v. 4. [ bilo, Latin.] To 
cloud. : 

NU'BILE. a. [ nubile, Fr. nubilis, Latin. ] Mar- 
riageable ; fit for marriage. Prior. 

NUCIFEROQUS. a. | zuces and fero, Latin. 
Nutbearing. [ J 

NUCLEUS. ſ. [Latin.] A kernel; any thing 
about — — is gathered or conglobated. 

Woodward. 


NUDA'TION. ſ. [from nude, Lat.] The act 
of making bare or naked. 

NU DIT x. . { nudite, Fr. nadus, Latin. ] 
Naked parts. Dryden. 

NU'EL. See NEZWII. ry 

NUGA'CITY. ſ. [ nugacitas, Latin. ] Futifi- 
ty ; trifling talk or behaviour. 

NUGA'TION. /. [nugor, Latin.] The act or 
practice of trifling. Bacons 

NU'GATORY. &. { nugatorius, Latin, ] Tri- 
fling ; futile. | 

NUTSANCE. /. [ nuiſance, Fr. 
1. Something noxious or 
2. [In law.] Something that incommodes 
the neighbourhood. 

To NULL. v. 4. | nullus, Latin.] To annul ; 
to annihilate. - . Milton. 

NULL. — Lat.] Void; of no _ 5 

. i 


ineffectu ift. 

NULL. /. Something of no power, or no mean- 

ing. Bacon. 

NULLIBYETY. /. [ from nullibi, Lat.] The 
ſtate of being nowhere. 

To NU'LEIFY, V. 4s from nullus, Latin. 
To annul; to make void. ö 

NU'LLITY. /. [xullité, French. ] 
1. Want of force or efficacy. 

2. Want of exiſtence. b 

NUMB. 4. [benumen, Saxon. } 

1, Torpid; chill; motionleſs. & 
2. Producing chillneſs; benumbing. Shakeſp. 

To NUMB. v. 4. To make torpid ; to deaden ; 

to ſtupify. * 2 

NU MBEDNESS. ſ. [from numbed.] Inter- 
ruption of ſenſation. | Wi 

To NUMBER. v. 4. [nombrer, Fr. numero, 
5. 70 tell ; to reckon how many. 

1. To count; to to . 
3 i — — 
2. To reckon as one of the ſame kind. Iſa. 

NUMBER. /. [ nombre, French, ] 

1. The ſpecies of quantity by which it is 
computed how many. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Any particular aggregate of units: as, even 
or odd. 8 
3. Many; more than one. ſen. 
4. Multitude that may be counted. * 

. 5 Tom 


South. 
Bacon. 
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75 . Comparative multitude. Bacon. 
, 0 Aggregated multitude. | Bacon . 


7. Harmony; proportions calculated by num- 
„ | Milton. 
3. Verſes ; poetry. Pope 
© 9+ In the noun is the variation or change of 
termination to fignify a number more than 


done. Clarke. 
NUMBERER. /. [from number.) He who 
numbers. 
NUMBERLESS. 3. from aumber.] Innu- 
merable; more than can be reckoned. Swift. 
NU'MBLES. ſ. [nombles, Fr.] The entrails 
of deer. © © Bailey. 
NU/MBNESS. ſ. [from numb.] Torpor; 
deadneſs; ſtupefaction. Milton. 
NUMERABLE. 9. namerabilis, Latin.] Ca- 
pable to be numbered. | 
NUMERAL. 4. [ numeral, French. ] Relat- 
ing to number; conſiſting of number. Locke. 
| NU'MER ALLY. ad, [from numeral, ] Accord- 
ing to number. Broome. 
NU'MERARY. a. [numerus, Latin.] Any 
* thing belonging to a certain number, Ayliffe. 
NUMERA'TION. ſ. [numeration, Fr.] 

1. The art of numbering. 
2. The rule of arithmetick which teaches the 
- notation of numbers and method of reading 

numbers regularly noted. 
NUMERA'TOR. ſ. ¶ Latin. 

1. He that numbers. 

2. {Numerateur, Fr.] That number which 

ſerves as the common meaſure to others. 
NUME RIC AL. 4. [from numerus, Latin. ] 

1. Numeral; denoting number. Locke. 
2. The ſame not only in kind or ſpecies, but 

number. : South, 
NUME'RICALLY. ad. [from numerical. ] 
ERNeſpecting ſameneſs in number. Boyle. 
NU*MERIST. /. ro numerus, Latin. } One 

that deals in number. rOWne 
NUMERO'SITY. /. [from numeroſus, Lat.] 

1. Number; the ſtate of being numerous. 

2. Harmony; numerous flow. 
NUMEROUS. hs [ numeroſus, Latin. 

1. Containing many; conſiſting of many; 
ö not few. W. aller . 


2. Harmonious 3 conſiſting of rightly 
- numbered; melodious ; muſical. Waller. 


NU'MEROUSNESS. ſ. [from numerous. ] 

1. The quality of being numerous. 

2. Harmony; muſicalneſs. Dryden. 

NU MMARV. as [from nummus, Lat. Re- 
lating to money. | Arbutbnot. 
NUMSKULL-. /. [numb and full. }] 
1. A dullard; a dunce; a dolt; a block- 
head. Bt. 
2. The head. In burleſque. 
ſtupid; doltiſh. * | 
NUN. f. A woman dedicated to the ſeverer 
duties of religion, ſecluded in « Cloiſter from 

the world. Addiſon. 
NUN. ſ. A kind of bird. Ainſworth. 
NUNCIATURE. f. {from nuncie, Latin. ] 
I be office of a nuncio. 


NU NDIN AR. 


Locke. Brown. ' 


Jo NU'STLE. v. a. 
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NU'NCIO._/. I Italian ; From nuncius, ads. 


1. A meſſenger; one that brings tidings. 
2. A kind of ſpiritual envoy from the po 
| Atterbury. 

NU'NCHION. ſ. A piece of victuals eaten 

between — Hudibras. 
NUNCUPA'TIVE. d. | nuncupatif, Fr. 
NUNCUPA'TORY. 5 Pub —＋ L. 200 

declaratory; verbally pronounced. N 
NU'NDINAL. : ag{ nundinal, Fr. from nun- 


. , Latin. ] Belonging 
to fairs, | 


NUNNERY. ſ. [from aun.] A convent of 
nuns, or women dedicated to the. ſeyerer du- 
ties of religion. Dryden. 

NU'PTIAL. as 
Latin. ] Pertaining to marriage. 

NU*PTIALS. ſ. [nuptie, 'Latin.] Marriage. 

NURSE. ſ. [ nourrice, French. ] | 
1. A woman that has the care of another's 


child. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A woman that has care of a fick perſon. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. One who breeds, educates, or protects. 
4+ An old woman, in contempt. Blackmore. 
5. The ftate of being nurſed, Cleaveland. 
6. In compoſition, any thing that ſupplies 
food. Walton. 
To NURSE. v. a. [nourrir, French. ] 
1. To bring up a child not one's own. Exod, 
2. To bring up any thing young, Dryden. 
3+ To feed; to keep; to maintain. Addiſon. 
4+ 'To tend the fick. 
- 5. Topamper ; to foment; to encourage. 
NU'RSER. J. [from nurſe. ] 
1+ One that nurſes. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. A promoter; a fomenter. 
NU R SERV. . [from nurſe.] 
1. The act or office of nurſing. Shakeſpeare. 
2. That which is the object of a nurſe's care. 


Milton. 
3. A plantation of young trees to be tranſ- 
planted to other ground. Bacon. Addiſon. 


4+ Place where young children are nurſed and 
brought up. | Bacon. 
5. The place or tate where any thing is foſ- 
tered or brought up. Shakeſpeare. 
NU'RSLING. /. [from nurſe.] One nurſed 
up; a fondling, Dryden. 


 NU'RTURE. . [contrafted from nourriture, 


French. ] 

1. Food ; diet. 

2. Education; inſtitution, poſer. 
To NURTURE. v. 4. | from the noun, 

1. To educate; to train; to bring up. Wor. 

2. To nurture up; to bring by care and food 

to maturity, | Bentley, 
To fondle ; to cheriſh. 
NUT. ſ. [hnur, Saxon. ] | 

1. The fruit of certain trees: it conſiſts of a 


. kernel covered by a hard ſhell, Arbutbnot. 
2, A ſmall body with teeth; which corre- 
ſponds with the teeth of wheels. Ray. 


NU"TBROWN, 3. [nut and brown,] Brown 
like a nut kept long. | Ailton. 


NU"TGRACKRS, J [aut and cat An 
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[nuptial, French; nuptialis, : 
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teme uſed to eg aun and per 


Addiſon. 

a JS. Laut and gall.) Excreſeence 
Bretos. 

NUT ATR, 5 . A bird. © Hinftwerth 

NU"TPECKER. 

NU'THOOK. /. [vt and book. ] A ſtick wich 
4 hook at the nd. Shakeſpeare. 
NUTMEG. . [nut and muguer, Fr.] The 


nutmeg is a kernel of & large fruit not unlike 
the peach, and ſepangted from that and from 
its inveſtient coat, the mace, before it is ſent 
over to us 3 except that the whole fruit is 
ſometimes ſent over in' preſerve, by way of 
ſweet-meat, or as a curioſity. The nutmeg is 
roundiſh, of a compact texture, and its ſurface 
furrowed; it is of an extremely agreeable 


ſmell and an aromatick taſte. The tree which 
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NUTRIME'NTAL. a. 


a. * * * 4, r * 


. IO A'tree that 


bears nuts; commonly a hazle,' 


'NUTRICA'TION: f. [nutricatio, Lats E. 


or being fed. 
ENT. /. lee gans. Lat. Food z 


$ 
bleme! ok 
ing the qualities of f Arbuthnt. 
NUTRITION. nutrition, French, * 
act or quali e b ihing. 58 
NUTRITIOUS. a. [from nutrio, Latin, ] 
Having the quality of nouriſhing. Arbutbnot. 
NU'TRITI\ a. em nutriog Lat.] Noy- 
riſhing ; nutrimental. | 
NU"TRITURE. . [from nutrio, Lat] The 
of nouriſhing. arwey. 
To NU'ZZLE. v. 8. {corrupted from nurſle. > 
1. To nurſe ; to foſter. . 8 
2. To go with the noſe down like a hog, 


ner of 
NU TRIM 


aliment. 


2 them is not unlike our pear-tree in Arbuthnot. 
manner of growth : its leaves, whether "4 þ Lg 

green or dried, have, when bruiſed, a very fra- A goddeſs woods, 3 or 

grant ſmell; and the trunk or branches, wk Davies. 

cut or broken off, yield a red liquor like blood. 2. A lady. In poetry. Waller. 

Hill. NYS. [A corruption of * None is; not is; 

NU'TSHELL. / -[nut and /bell.] The hard is not. Spen ſer. 
- ſubſtance that ſes the kernel of the nut. | . 
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OAK 
- Has in Englifh a long ſaund; as drone, 


roan, ſtone; or ſhort, got, knot, ſbot. It 
is uſually denoted long by a ſervile a ſub- 
joined; . or by e at the end of the 
5 ſyllable ; as, bone 
55 0 is uſed 2 an interjection of wiſhing or 
exclamation. 
2. O is uſed by Shakeſpeare for a eitele or 
oval ; . As, within this wooden 0. | 
OAF, . for oupb.] 
1. AC q child left by the 
_ fairies. | 


.' Drayton. 
ak, a blockhead ; an ideot, 
; 0 4. [from 0 .] Stupid; dull; 
„ 7 Ani + [from oafiſhe] Stupidity ; 


DAK. J. (ac, #8, — The «ak tree hath 
male flowers. The embryos. afterward be · 
come acorns in . ſcaly cups; the leaves 

are Gnuated, The ſpecies, xe five. - Millers 


OAK. [Evergreen.] The wood of this tree is 
very good fn am ea n. 


* % 


Decay of Piety. 


WED + 


A 
OAK A'PPLE. { [ook and apple] A kind in 


ſpongy excreſcence on the 
OA'KEN. 2. {from oak. ] Made of oak ; ga- 


thered from oak. Arbuthnot. 
OA'KENPIN. . An apple. _Mortimers 
OA'KUM. ſc. Cords untwiſted and reduced W 

hemp. Ralei 


OAR. ſ. [ane, Saxon.] A long pole with 
AR. [+ by which ER are driven in . 
water. un. 

To O AR. v. n. [from the noun. ] To row. 

To OAR. v. a. To impel by rowing« Sbaleſp. 

OA'RY. a. [from car. ] Having the form or 
uſe of oars. Milton. 

.OAST. 15 A kiln. Not in uſe. Mortimer, 

OATCA'KE, ſ. [cat and cake] Cake made ie of 
the meal of oats. 

OA'TEN, a. [from oat. ] Made of coats; bear» 
ing oats. Sha re. 

OATRH. J. Jab, Saxon. ]. An affirmation, na- 

* gation or promiſe, corroberated by the atteft- 
ation of the Divine Being. Bacon 

OA'THABLE. 4. [ from cath. A word not uſed. 
_— of having an oath . 


* 


Peacbham. 


%. 


_ OBDURATE. 2. [obduratus, Latin. ] 


 O'BELISK. . [obeliſevs, Latin. 
1. A high piece of marble or ſtone, having 


 OBE'SITY. 


8 8 Nen IY f 6 
1 © % , = 
* 
9 8 
N 1 


 OATHBREAKING., . [oath and break. ] Per- 


Jury; the violation of an oath. Shgkeſpeare. 


 OA'TMALT. J. [oat and mat.] Malt made 


s of oats. ; Mortimer . 
OATMEAL. f. [oat and meal.) Flour made 
by grinding oats. ö Arbutbnot. 

\ OATMEAL. ſ. An herb. Ainſevorth. 


OATS. . [aren, Saxon. A grain generally 


given to WIifts 


| es. 
8 J. Loat and tbiſtle.] An 


Ain ſcwortb. 


 OBAMBULA'TION.. {. [obambulatic, from 


obambulo, Latin.] The act of walking about. 


To OBDU'CE. v. a. [obduco, Latin, ] To draw 


over as a covering. Hale. 
OBDU'CTION. * [from obdufio, obduco, 


Latin.] The act of covering, or laying a 


cover. ' 
 OBDU'RACY. /. {from obdurate.] Inflexi- 

ble wi z Impenitence; hardneſs of 

heart. South. 


1. Hard of heart; inflexibly obſtinate in ill; 
hardened. Shake} re. 
2. Hardened; firm; ſtubborn. South. 
3. Harſh ; ed Swift. 


'OBDURATELY. ad. [from obdurate.] Stub- 


bornly ; inflexibly. 


' OBDU'RATENESS. /. [from ebdurate.] Stub- 


bornneſs; inflexibility ; impenitence. . 


 OBDURA'TION, g. [from obdurate.] Hard- 


neſs of heart. Hooker, 
OBDU'RED. a. [obduratus, Lat.] Hardened; 
inflexible. Milton. 
OBEDIENCE. /. | obedientia, Latin. ] Obſe. 
quiouſneſs ; ſubmiſſion to authority. Bacon. 
OBE'DIENT. a. [ obediens, Latin.) Submiſ- 
five to authority; compliant with command 
or prohibition ; obſequious. Tillorſm. 
OBEDIE'NTIAL. 4. [ ebedientiel, Fr. from 
\ obedient, ] According to the rule of obedience. 


8 0 i W., ale. 
OBEDIENTLY. ad. [from obedient.] With 
obedience. Tillotſon. 


OBE'ISANCE. /. [obeiſance, Fr.] A bow; a 
courteſy; an act of reverence. Shakeſpeare. 


4 


uſually four faces, and leſſening upwards by 
degrees. Harris. 
2. A mark of cenſure in the margin of a book, 
in form of a dagger [f]. Grew. 


| OBEQUITA'TION, /. [from obequito, Lat.] 


' The act of riding, about. 

OBERR A'TION. /. [from oberro, Lat] The 

act of wandering about. 

OBESE. @. [crſus, Latin.] Fat; loaden 

with fleſh, | 

OBE'SENESS. 7 /. [from obeſe.] Morbid 
: fatneſs. 5 Grew. 

To OBE'Y. v. 4. [obeir, French, ] 

2. To yield to; to give way to. 

1. That which any power or faculty is em- 

Ployed to attains | Hammond. 


1. To pay ſubmiffion to; to comply with. Rom. 


0B L 
2. Something preſented to the ſenſes to raiſe 


any affection or emotion in the mind. 

3. Something offered to ſenſe or notice. 
4+ [In grammar.] Any thing influenced 
by ſamewhat elſe. | Clarke. 

O'BJECTGLASS. /. Glaſs remoteſt from the 
eye. f Newton. 
To OBJE'CT. VU, d. [objeffer, Fr. objicio, ob- 

jectum, Latin. ] | 
1. To oppoſe; to preſentin oppoſition. Bac. 
2. To propoſe as a, charge criminal. Whig. 

3+ To propoſe as an argument adverſe. 

OBJE'CTION. ſ. [objettion, Fr. object o, Lat.] 
1. The act of preſenting any thing in oppoſition. 


2. Criminal charge. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Adverſe argument. Burnet,” 
4. Fault found. Walſh. 


OBJE'CTIVE. a. [objefif, French. 
Belonging to the 08 . in the 
object. Watts. 
2. Made an object; propoſed as an object. 

OBJE'CTIVELY. ad. [from objektive. 
1. In manner of an odject. 

2. In a ſtate of oppoſition. Brown. 

OBJE'CTIVENESS. /. [from objefive.] The 

ate of being an object. Hale. 

OBJE'CTOR. . [from objef.] One who 
offers objections. lackmore. 

O'BIT. ſ. [a corruption of obiit, or obivit, Lat.] 
Funeral obſequies. Ainſworth. 

To OBJU'RGATE. V. d. [ objurgo, Lat.] To 

chide; to reprove. 5 

OBJURGA'TION. ſ. [objurgatio, Lat.] Re- 

proof; reprehenſion. Bramball. 

OBJU'RGATORY. a. [objwrgatorius, Latin. ] 

' Reprehenſory ; culpatory ; chiding. 

OBLA'TE. a. 33 Lat.] Flatted at the 
poles. Uſed of a ſpheroid. Cheyne. 

OBLA'TION. ſ. [ob/ation, Fr. oblatus, Latin. ] 
An offering; a facrifice. 

OBLECTA'TION. /. [obleFatio, Latin.] De- 
light; pleaſure. : 5 

To O'BLIGATE. v. 4. [obligo, Latin. To 
bind by contract or duty. | 

2 4 * ON. /. [obligatie, from oblige, 

tin. 
1. The binding power of any oath, vow, duty; 
contract. Glanville. 
2. An act which binds any man to ſome per- 
formarice. Taylor. 
3. Favour by which one is bound to gratitude. 
| Souths 

O'BLIGATORY. a. ¶ from obligate.] Impo- 
fing an obligation; birding; coercive. Taybr. 


7 OBLIGE. v. a. [obliger, Fr. oblige, L. at.] 


1. To bind; to impoſe obligation; to com- 
pel to ſomething. Rogers. 


2. To indebt; to lay obligations'of gratitude. 


Dryden. 
3. To pleaſe; to gratify. South, 
OBLIGEE'. . [from oblige.) The perſon 
bound by a legal or written contract. 
OBLIGEMENT. 
Obligation, 2 ry 
OBLI'GER. ſ. He who hinds by conttact. 
OBLTGING. Fart. — Lebligeant, Fr. from 


oblige. ] 


Locke. - 


f 


South. 


. ? [ obligement, French. ] a 
| Dryden. 


* 


* 
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J Grits complaiſant ; reſpectful; 12 05 
; row, 

oi INGLY. ad from kJ 8 — 4 

| lai ant ly. 

OBLIGINGNESS. from er ., 

Is Obligation . 4 ay of Piety. 

2. Civility; complaiſance. 

OBLIQUA” ION. ſ. [obliquatio, from obliquo, 
Latin, ] Declination from perpendicularity ; 
obliquity. Newton, 

ob E. 4. [ el ey Latin. ] 


1. Not direct; not perpendicular; not pa- 


rallel. 1 Bacon. 

2, Not direct. Uſed of ſenſe. Sbaleſp. 

3+ [ln grammar.} Any caſe in nouns except 

the nominative. 
OBLYQUELY. ad. [from oblique. ] 

1. Not directly; — perpendicularly. Brown, 
/ Not in the AG OT 
OBLY UENESS. obliguite, Fr. 
OBLIQUITY. : e 

1. Deviation from phyſical rectitude; devia- 

tion from paralleliſm or perpendicularity. M; Its 

2. Deviation from moral rectitude. South. 
To OBLI/TERATE. v. as s and litera, 

Latin. ] 

1. To efface any tHing written. 

2. To wear out; to deſtroy; to efface. 
OBLITERA'TION. . [obliteratio, 9 

facement; extinction. ale. 
oBLTVI ON. ſ. [oblivio, Latin.]J 
1. Forgerfulneſs z ceſſation of remembrance. 


_ AY 3 general pardon of crimes in a 


Davies. 
— ION as obl; us e Caufing 
forgetfulneſs. b ** a J Phillips. 
OBLONG. 4. . Loblongus, Lat. Longer 
: broad, (from Harris 
long direction. on Cb 


OBLO'NGNESS. . [from A1 1 The ftae 
of being oblong. 

OBLOWY.- N Latin.] 
1. Cenſorious h; blame; . Daniel. 
2. Cauſe of . diſgrace. Sbabeſe 

OBMUTE'SCENCE. 7 {from obmuteſco, Lat.] 


Loſt of ſpeech. Brown. 

OBNO'XIOUS. a. [ obnoxius, Lat.] 

1. SubjeQ ; accountable. Bacon. 
2. Liable to puniſhment. -  Calamy. 
3. Liable; expoſed. Hayward. 

OBNO'XIOUSNESS. [from ob .,] 


Subjection; liableneis 3 n ; 
OBNO/XIOUSLY. ad. from obnoxious. ] In 
a ſtate of ſubjection; in the Rate of one liable 


N NA r E. v. a. [ebnubilo, Lat.] To 


N to obſcure. 8 
O'BGLE. J. [obolus, Latin] In pharmacy, 
e grains. Hinſavorths 
"LON: 4. Fobreptio, Latin.] The aft 
of eier in 
To O'BR 
pro A Egtfary law t 
tothe wel 


Ace. 4. EG Latin. ] To 


ven of 


08s 
OBSCENE. — . „ Lada} 
chan Lc 4 WE. 
A . Milton, 
2. Offenſive ; WC K Dryden. 
3. Inauſſ pieious ; ill-omened. Dryden. 


OBSCENELY. 6) [ from obſcene. ] In an im- 
pure and unchaſte manner. 
OBSCE'NENESS. 7 / from obſcene. ] Im- 
OBSCE'NITY. : purity of thought or lan- 
guage; unchaſtity ; lewdneſs. Dryden. 
OBSCURA'TION. . . ¶abſcuratio, Latin. 
1. The act of darkening. 
2. A tate of beipg darkened, 4 
OBSCURE. 2. err, Latin. ] 


1. Dark; unenlightened; 9 9 
ing fight. Milton. 


2. Living in the dark. N 4 
3 Not eaſily intelligible; abftrile; difficult. 
Dryden. 


4+ Not noted ; not obſervable. Atrerbury. 
Ts OBSCURE. v. a. [obſcuro, Latin.] 


1. To darken; to make dark. Popes 
2. To make leſs viſible, Brown. 
3- To make leſs intelligible. Holder. 


4. To make leſs glorious, beautiful, or illuſ- 
trious. 
OBSCU'RELY. ad. [from obſcure. ] 
1. Not brightly ; not luminouſly. 
2. Out of fight; privately z without notice. 


Addi Jen. 
F 3. Not clearly; not 4 
BSCU'RENESS. p | | 
OBSCURITY. J J. [#ſcwritay Lat.] 
1. Darkneſs ; want of light, Donne, 
2+ Unnoticed ſtate; privacy. Dryden. 


3. Darkneſs of meani Boyle. Locke. 
OBSECRA'TION. / — Latin.] In- 

treaty; ſupplication. Sti l fs 
O'BSEQUIES. /. [obſeques, French. ] 

1. Funeral rites 3 funeral ſolemnities. Sidney. 

2. It is found in the ſingular, uin more 

raſbato. 

ol ious. as [from obſequium, Lat.] 

1. Obedient; compliant; not refiſting. 

2. In Shateſpeare, funereal. 
OBSE*'QUIOUSLY.. ad. [from Ares 

1. Obediently; with compliance. Dryden. 

2. In Shakeſpeare it ſignifies, with funeral 


rites. 
OBSE'QUIQUSNESS. . [from 1 
Obedience; complianc South. + 
OBSE'RVABLE. a. * obſeryo, Latin. ] 
Remarkable; eminent. Rogers. 
OBSERVABLV. ad. | from ee In 
a manner worthy. of note. Brown, 
OBSE'R VANCE. /. [obſervance, French. ] 
1. Reſpe& ; ceremonial reverence. Dryden, 


2. Religious rite. Rogers. 
Jo Attentive practice. * ; 
4. A rule of practice. Shake 

Careful obedience. | 8 
8. Obſervation ; attention. Hale. 


7. Obedient regard. Watton. Roſcommon. 
OBSE'RVANT. . [obſervans, Latin. 

1. Attentive; diligent; watchful,- Raleigh, 

2. Reſpectſully attentive, - Pope. 


os 


Xa . 
OR VANT. | Þ* Navith on. A* 
Co 
OBSERY A'TION. ſ. 1 — — 1 
» The act of obſerving, noting, or remark - 


tos! ' - Rogers. 
be Notion gained by obſerving ; 3 note ; re- 
mark. W, atts. 
OBSEAYA'TOR, . | obſervateur, Fr. from 
obſerwo, Ladin. One that obſerves; 5 a re- 
marker. Df, 
' OBSERVATORY. Je [obſervatoire, Fr. 
place built for aſtronomical obſervations. 
: T's OBSERVE. V+ 0+ [obſervo, Latin. ] 
1. To watch ard attentively, 7. — 


2. To find by attention; to note. Locke. 
3. To regard to keep religiouſly. Exodus. 
4. To obey 3 W follow. 


5. To remark in writing or converſation, 
: To OBSERVE. Vs. Hs F 1 

1. To be attentive. _ | Watts 
2. To make a remark, Pope. 
OBSERVER. /. [from obſerve. ] - 
1. One who looks vigilantly on pariogs and 


things. Swift. 
2. One who looks on; the beholder. ff 
3. One who keeps any law, or cuſtom, or 
practice. — 
OBSERVINGLY. ad. [from Aeg. At- 
tentively; carefully. Sbaleſpeare. 
OBSE'SSION. /. Johhaſſio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of beſieging. 
2. SEN . 


or lo AL. 4. [obſedionalis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a fiege. Dit. 
O'BSOLETE. 4. Loh oletus Latin. ] Worn out 
of uſe; diſuſed ; -unfaſhionable, Swift, 
OBSOLE'TENESS. f. [from obſolete. ] State 
of being worn out of uſe ; unfaſhionableneſs. 
O'BSTACLE. h [ obftaclt, Fr. ebflaculum, Lat.] 
Something oppoſed; hinderance; obſtruction. 


Collier. 
OBSTETRICA'TION. þ [from obftetricor, 
| Latin. ] The office of a midwife. 
OBSTETRICK. 4. [from obſtctrix, Latin. ] 
. Midwifiſh; befitting a midwife z doing BY. 
midwife' » office. | 4, 1 
O'BSTINACY. 4. LohMinatio, Latin.] 8 


YO contumary z pertinacy; prin. 


O'BSTINATE.. 4. [obſftinatus, Lat.] Stub. 
- born; contumacious ; fixed in reſolution. | 
O'BST INATEL v. ad. ¶ from obſtinate. I Stub- 
bornly ; inflexibly. Clarendon. 
O'BSTINATENESS. . from Miene Stub- 
bornneſs. 
OBSTIPA'TION. /. [from ar. Lat.] The 
act of ſtopping up any 
OBSTRE'PEROUS. 2. Tori Latin, ] 
Loud ; clamorous 3 noiſy ; turbulent; 5 voci- 
"Fav; 5 den. 
OBSTREPEROUSLY. ad. [ from cd 
Loudly ; clamorouſly. 


YOUL. 


OBSTRE'PEROUSNESS. /. [from obftrgpe- | 


wad; Loudneſs; e noiſe. 


'OBSTRU'CTIVE, /. 


* 


o BT 


OBSTRYCTION.. . [from obftriFut, Ln] 
Obligation ; bond. 

To OBSTRU: CT. v. 4. [obſirus, Latin. * 

1. To hinder; to be in the AT to 
block up ; to bar. Arbutbnot. 
2. To oppoſe; to retard. 

OBSTRUCTER. . [from obfra&#.] one 
that hinders or oppoſes. 

OBSTRU'CTION, rudi Latin, 

1. Hinderance; ahl. 92 5 
- os ; impediment. | | Clarendon, 

In phyſick.] The blocking up of any 
| in the body, ſo as to prevent the flowing 
of any fluid through it, — 

4+ In Shakeſpeare it once ſignifies ſomethin 
heaped together. 

OBSTRU'CTIVE. .. [obft#u#if, Fr. from ob- 
ruF.] Hindering; caufing impediment: 
Impediment ; obſt-cle. 
O'BSTRUENT. 4. [obſtruens, Latin. ] Hin- 

3 

OBSTUPE ACTION. Lat. 
The act of inducing Saale 

OBSTUPEFA'CTIVE. 4. [from obſupefacio, 
Lat. ] Obſtructing the mental powers, Abbot. 


To OBTAIN. v. a. Lobtinev, Latin. 


1. To gain; z to acquire 3 to procure. | 55. 
2+ To impetrate 3 to gain by conceffion. 
To OBTAIN. v. . 


1. To continue in uſe, _ » Bakers 
2, To be eſtabliſhed. ö _ 
3. To prevail; to ſucceed well. 

OBTAIN ABLE. as [from —_ To ke be 
procured. buthnot. 


OBTAINER. A. * obtain. ] He who ob- 
tains. 
To OEENEELGTE. * a, e 7 Fr. 
ero, Latin. ] 
40 OB END. v. 1. fehr, Latin. 
1. To oppoſe; ny out in oppoſition. 
La mad, to offer rr ny 
ing. D 
OBTENEBRA'TION, f. [ob and dine, 
Lat.] Darkneſs ; e 


OBTENSION. [from dbtend.] The wy of 

obtending. 

To OBTE'ST. v. a. [obteſtor, Latin. ] To 30 
ſeech ; to ſupplicate. I 

OBTESTA'TION.. 1. [ obteſtatio, Latin; from 
ebteſt.] Supplication z-entreaty. _ / 

OBTRECTA'TION.. g. Lebcrecto, dune. 1 
Slander ; detraQion ; calumny. 

To OBTRU DE. v. 4. [obtrudo, Lat.] To 
, thruſt into any Hare or tate by force or im- 
poſture. 


'H 
OBTRU DER. . [from obtrude.] One that 
obtrudes. Bey . 
OBTRU'SION, 10 \[from. obttuſus, Latin. ] 
The act of © King Charles 
OBTRU'SIVE. a. [from obtrude.) Inclined 


to force one's ſelf, or any thing elſe, 2 
5 — 


> others. 

To OBTU'ND.. v. 4. [obtunde, Latin .] 
blunt; 80 dull; to quell ; to desden. 

OBTURA'TION. he [from obturetus,. La] 


OCC 
p COR WIN thing wich. fote- 
thing ſmeared over it. | 
OBTU'SANGULAR. as — roſe and an- 
le. ing angles larger than rig Tangier, 
o dsf. 2. a. | obtuſus, Latin. ] 
1. Not pointed; not acute- 
2. Not quick; dull; ſtupid. {> Milton. 
Not ſhrill; obſcure; as, an obtuſe ſound. 
OBTU'SELY: ad. | from obtuſe. ] 
1. Without a point. 

— 2+. Dully z ſtupi idly „ 225 25 
OBTU'SENESS. 75 [from cbegf.] Blant- 
neſs; — 10 4 * 
OBTU'SION rom obtuſe, 
1. The act of dullling, uſe] 

2. The tate — quiled. 


OBVENTION. f. Lebern, Latin. ] 2 


thing happening not conſtantly and regularly, 


but un certainly. Spenſer. 
To OBVRRT. v.a. lebwerto, Latin. J To turn 
toward. Bale. 


To O'BVIATE. . v. ds [from * 25 Los: 3 
ob vier, French. To meet in the way; 


GVO | — das,. 
VIOUS. 2. 1 n. ä 
1. Meeting any thing 3 ae front to 
ay thing. Milton. 
2. —_ ex poſed. 9 2 Milton. 
$010 —— ; plain; evident. Dryden. 
© VIOUSLY. ade [from cbwiaus. ] Evidently ; 
apparently 4 Locke. 
' OBVIOUSNESS. 1 {from obvious] State 
of being evident or apparent. B 


oye. 
To OBUMBRATE.. 2. 4. [oburtbro, Latin. ] 
To ſhade; to cloud. 
OBUMBRA'TION./. [from obambre, Lat.] 
The att of datkening or clouding, - 
OCQA'SION. ,. [occaflo, Latin. * 
1. Occurrence } caſualty; incident. Hooker « 
2. Opportunity gz convenience. Geneſis. 
3. Actidehtal cauſe. 7 Spenſers 
4. Reaſon not cogent, but opportune. '$hak. 
5. Incidental need; caſual exigence. Baker, 
3 OCCA'SION:. we ts {from the noun-] 8 


1. To cauſe caſually. Atterb * 

2. To cauſe; to produce. 5 te 

3. To influence... Toecte. 
OoCCASAION Al. 4. ¶ from ub: 

1. Incidental ; caſual. 

2. Producing by accident. a — 

80% r occaſion or incidental exi- 


Dryden. 
OCCASIONALLY. ad, ¶ from occaſional. 


According to incidental exigence.  Woudw. 


OCCA'SIONER. ſ. [from occafion.] One 
that canſes or promotes by defign or accident, 


Sanderſon. 

OCCECA'TION, J. [occecatio, Lat.] The act 

of blinding or making blind. Sanderſon. 

O'CCIDENT. h . occidens, Lat.] The 

Weſt. Shakeſpeare. 

0CUDeNTAL. 4. [occidentalis, Lat.] Weft. 
Howe. 


OCCIDUOUS, 4. [oceidens, Latine] Weder. 
OCCIPITAL. a. e. . Placed 
in the hinder — 2 


x 


0 H 


oecmur. F [Latin] The hinder part ofthe 
esd. . 
* . [from ccciſo, Latin. ] The 4 
To OCCLUDE. Vs 4. [ occluds, Latin. To 


ſhut up tod. 
OECLU'SE. a+ ¶ eccluſus, _—_— Shut 255 
cloſed. 2 Aer. 


OCCLU'SION.. ſ. [occlufio, Lat.] The a& of 

mmutting up. 

OcC ULT. kh. { occultus, Latin. _ hid- 
den ; unknown ; undiſco Newton. 

OCCULTA'TION. / [occultatie, Latin. ] In 
aſtronomy, is the time min * 

id from our ſight. Harris. 

OCCU'LTNESS. f. {from erl. J Segret- 
neſs; ſtate of being hid. 


O'CCUPANCY. ſ. [from occupant, Latin.] | 
The act of taking 4 [from — 


O'CCUPANT. J. [occapeni, Lat.] \He\that 
takes poſſe ſſion AS thing. J Baton. 

To O'CCUPATE. v. 4. [ occupe, Lat. To 
take up-. 

OCCUPATION. ff [copay Latin] 

1. The a& of taking 
a. — — ; buſineſs. 5 Wake. 
calling ; vocation. baktſpeare.. 
oFcuritn. Je. { from occupy, ] | 
1. 1 önnen — eb. 
2. One who follows LOTS | 

To OCCUPY. Vs a | [occuper, French; ere 
Latin. 

1. To poſſeſs; to keeps to take up. Dow, 

2. To buſy; to employ. Deca. 

3. To follow as buſineſs. Cum Prayer 
To uſe ; to eapend. Exodus. 

To O'CCUPY. v. 3. To follow buſineſs. Lukes 

7. OCCUR. v. n. [occurro, Latin. 

1. To be preſented to the CY or atten- 
tion. Bacon. 
2. ene | Lockes 
3. Toclaſh; to ſtrike againſt ; to meet. 

4. To obviate ; ; to make oppoſitivn to. Bart. 

OCCURRENCE. ſ. occurrence, French. ] 

1. Incident; accidental event. — 
2. Occaſional preſentation. 

OCCU/ARENT. 1. [occurrent, Fr. oc 
Latin.] Incident; any thing that ha 

OCCU'RSION. /. [occurſum, Lat.] 
mutual blow. _ 

OCEAN. /. { oceanus, Latin. ] 1 
1. The main; the great ſea, 
2. Any immenſe expanſe. 

O'CEAN. 4. Pertaining to the main. or Sant 
ſea. | Nil 

OCEA'NICK. 4. {from ocean] Pertaining to 
the ocean. Dig. 

OCE'LLATED. a. [ocellarus, —_— — 
ſembling the eyes. er 

©@'CHRE. ſ. ax. ] Orbres have rough 5 
duſty failures, are but ſlightly coherent in their 
© texture, and are compoſed of foft argillaceous 
particles readily diffuſible in water. The yel. 
lo fort are called ochres of iron, and the blue, 


ecbres of copper. Hill. 
O'CHREOUS, 
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OCTENNIAL. as . [from ofternium, Latin 


60. . [vdaa, Swediſh. 
* py . Not even; not 


4 2 — . £ * 83 2 TE IE IR OE? 
0 * l | 


288 ah erer 


— a> [from acne} - Partaking of 
ochre. 


gra 


O'CBYMY. 1 A be baſe metal 


' metry « Ggure 6 | t fides and an- 
Fe 21 
eight angles i 


| OCTANGULARY a: by and e, Lat.] 


Having Sears | 


Na. 2 
— — to another their 
| | 12 — s 


Bene together ar a fetival, Ainſev. 


FAV O.a. þ A book is ſaid to be in 
e when a Theet is folded into eight leaves. 


le. 


— 


15. Happening every eighth year. 


8 e 


4 Lale ei cht years. 


Lali. The tenth mink of 
tghth numbered from March. 
| Peacbam. 
| 5 4. | Havitg eight Bes. 


OCTO'GENARY. we foffogeni, Lat. ] Of eight. 
: Years of Age. +3 


©O'CYONARY. 4. [eadmarius, Latin. Be- 


longing to the number eight. 


| OCTONOCULAR. 4. [octo and eculus, Lat.] 


Having eight eyes. Dierbam. 
OCTOPETALOUS. . [3:16 and deb. ] 
_ Having eight flower leaves. 
©'CTOSTY LE, fe 69 and —— Greek. ] 
The face of a building or ordonnance con- 
--taining eight columns. 
O'CTUPLE. WY 3 Latin.] Eightfold. 


_ O'CULAR. a. rom oculus, Lat. ] Depending 


the eye; known by the eye. / Brown. 


©'CULARLY, ad. Lam ecular.] To the ob- 


ſervatioſ of the eye · 


\Brown. 


oel. ATE. a. Wel, Ln. Having 


eyes; knowing by the eye. 


- ©'CULIST. / [frons ochlas, Latin.] One who 


profeſſes to cure diſtempers of the eyes. 


oc beli. [Latin.] An accidental ee 


of the agat kind. . Woodwer 

le into equal num- 
bers. | Braun. 

4 More thin, a round number. Burnet. 

8. Particular; uncouth; extraordinary. 

4. Not noted; not taken into the common 

account; unheeded. wa — 

5 Strange; una eountableʒ fantaſtical 

6. Uncommon; particular; not to xs 

Aſchom. -* 
N Sbabe £/Þeares 


N * 9 


„ed, 
wy Valucky: : 
70 3 po 


3 


p onms part of a 4 


Harris. | 


2 1 
* * 
4 
"OF 


3. Unlikely; in appearance improper. * 
O'DDLY. 1 odd. 4] 
1. Not iy. 


2. Strangely; particularly; — 


uncouthly. 
O'DDNESS. /. [from odd.) 
1. The ſtate of being not even. 


2+ Strangeneſs particularity ; ; th. 


Dryden. Collier, 
ODDS. ſ. [from add.] 


1. Inequality ; exceſs of either com 
e the ee. 1 


2. More than an even wager. | Swift. 
Zo Advantage; ſuperiority ty. ; Hadibras. 
4» Quarrel ; debate; diſpute. Shakeſpeare. 
ODE. ” [adr.] A poem written to be 
mu K. 5 alyrick poem. : Afr 
.O'DIBLE. a. {from odi, Lat.] "Hateful. -* 
O'DIOUS. a. ſdioſus, Latin. ( 
. 1. Hateful ;- deteſtable ; abominable. | 
2. Expoſed 1 to hate. : * Clarendon, 
3. Cauſing hate; invidious. Milton. 


O'DIOUSLY. 4d. [from odious.] ] 
1. Hatefully ; abominably. Milton. 
2. Invidiouſly ; ſo as to cauſe hate. Dryden. 

O'DIOUSNESS, / {from e 

1. Hatefulneſs. Mate. 

2. The ſtate of being hate. Sg. 

O DNUM. ſ. [Latin.] invidiouſneſs'; z quality of 
provoking hate. King Charles. 

ODONTALOICK. a. [S and dt.] Per- 

taining to the tooth- ach. 

ODORATE. a. [edoratus, — Scented; 
having a ſtrong ſcent, whether fœtid or fra 

grant, Bacon. 

ODORIFEROUS. 4. [odorifer, Lat.] Giv- 
ing ſcent; uſually ſweet of ſcent ; ant; 

a, perfumed. Bacon. 

ODORI'FEROVSNESS. / [from odvriferons. ] 
Sweetneſs of ſcent ; fragrance. 

O'DOROUS. 4. ſodorus, Latin. ] Fragrant ; 


perfumed. Cbeyne. 
O'DOVR. . Todor, Latin. ] Y 
1. Scent, whether good or bad.” Bacon. 


2. Fragrance; perfume ; ſweet ſcent. Cher. 
OECONO'MICKS. oixorpaind;e ] Manage- 
ment of houſehold 2 1 frave 
OECUME'NICAL. a. [ dxvpurind;. ; 
reſpecting the whole Wea en world. Stilling. 
OEDE'MA. ſ. [d.] A tumour: It is 
now and commonly by ſurgeons confined to a 
white, ſoft, inſenſible tumour. vincy. 
OEDEMA'TICK, } a. [from oedema. ] Per- 
OEDE'MATOUS. taining to an vedema., 
| | Wiſeman: 
OETLAID. k [from oeil, French. ] - Glance ; 
wink ; token. Shakeſpeare. 
O'ER. contracted from , r. 41 on. 
OE'SOPHAGUS. from diode, wicker, 
- ſome fimilitude in the ſtructute of this part to 
the contexture of that; ; and $620, to eat. ] 
The gullet. | e 
_ ky [op, Saxon. ] 
1. It is put before the _—_ that follows 
another in ee genf 3 eee 3 — 
* „14A I | 
Fo 2. 8 
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2. It is put after comparative and ſuperlative 1. Crime; act of wickedneſs, ' Fairfax. 
AN e ja! and —_— 2. A tranſgreſſion. Tale. 
0 time of all other. Tillotſon. 3. Injury. Dryden, 
3. From; as, one that T brought up of a puppy · 22 given; cauſe - of diiguſt ; 
. Shakeſpeare. FD F; 2 
5 Concerning; relating to; as, all have Anger ; conceived.” Sidney... 
2 ſenſe of war. Smalridge. ö. Attack; of the aſſailant; 3 
eee as, yet of this little be bad, ſome o defence. 


8 
4 Dryden. OF] E'NCEFUL. as [Fence and 2 ] = 
— as clergyman of my own Trious. 
, Ecqnaintance. VIE Swift, OF FE'NCELESS. a. [from ofence. pe 
7. By; as, I wat entertained of the cenjul. fending; innocent. 
Sand 4. To OFFE' ND, VU, d. [ offends, Late. 


| 
| 8. According to; as, they do of right belo 1. To make angry. , ' Knolles. 
to you. a : "y Tillotſon: 2. To aſſail ; to attack. W = Sidney. 
N 9. Noting power or ſpontaneity ; as, of himſelf 3. To tranſgreſs ; to violate. 

q man is confeſſedly wnegual to bis duty. Stephens. 4+ To injure, _. Drydes. 
; , 10. Noting properties or qualities; as, a man To OFFE/ND. v. n. 

; of a decayed fortune; a body ae 1. To be criminal; ; to tranſgreſs the law. 

3 Clarendon. Boyle. 2. To cauſe anger. 

| 11. Noting extraction; as, a man of an - OFFENDER. ſ. [from-effead.] oy 

? . Cient amily. Clarendon. 1. A criminal; one who has committed a 
4 12. Noting adherence, or belonging; as, a crime ; tranſgreflor. — Laiab. 
$ . Hebrew of my tribe. Shakeſpeare, 2. One who has done an injury. N 1 
| 23. Noting the matter; as, the chariot was OFFE'NDRESS. /. [from fender. ] wo- 
4 of cedar. Bacon. man that offends. keſpeare. 
| 14+ Noting the thing made; as, the gold of 88 a. [ Henſif, Fr. from offenſus, 
G the crown. ti 
7 15. Noting the motive; as, of my own choice 1. Cauſing anger; Jiſpleaſing ; ; diſguſting. 

, T undertook this work. Dryden. 2. Cauſing pain; injurious. Bacea. f 

"i 16. Noting preference, or poſtponence; as, 1 3. Aſſailant; not defenſive. ' Bacon. 
; do not like the tower of any place. Shakeſpeare, OFFE'NSIVELY. ad. [from « 8. 

17. Noting change of; as, O miſerable of 1. Miſchievoully ; 1 

4 happy ! Milton. 2. So as to cauſe uneaſineſs or diſpleaſure, - * 

x 18. Noting cauſality ; as, good nature of ne- 3. By way of attack; _ defenſively, 

2 - ceffity will give allowance. Dryden. OFFE'NSLVENESS. / 8 n nes, ] 

5 19. Noting proportion; as, many of an bun- 1. Injuriouſneſs; miſ 

4 dred. Locle. 2. Cauſe of diſguſt. Cre] . 

] 20. Noting kind or ſpecies ; as, an affair of To OFFER. v. 4. [| offero, Latin.] 

N the cabinet. Swift. 1. To preſent to any one; to exhibit any 

t OFF. ad. LEE Dutch. thing ſo that it may be taken or received. 

ay 1. Of this adverb the chief uſe is to conjoin 2. To ſacrifice; toimmolate. Dryden. 

# | it with verbs; as, to come off; te fy off; to 3. To bid, as a price or reward. Dryden. 
1 tale off. Dryden. 4. To attempt; to commence. Mac. 
Fa 2. It is generally oppoſed to on; as, to lay on; 5. To oppoſe, Locle. 
. to take off. Dryden. To OFFER. v. #. 

8 3- It ſignĩſies diſtance; ten miles off. Shakeſp. 1. To be ea. to be at hand; to preſent 
PF 4 In painting or ſtatuary, it ſignifies projec- itſelf, Sidney. 
" tion or relief; the figures ſtand off, Shakeſp, 2. To make an attempt. Bacun. 
8. 5+ It ſignifies evaneſcence; abſence or de- OFFER. /. [offre, Fr. from the verb.] 

12 parture ; the ſcent goes off. L'Eftrange. 1. Propoſal of advantage to another. Pope. 

. 6. It ſigniſies any kind of diſappointment ; z 2. Firſt advance. 8 are. 
wr defeat; interruption ; as, the affair is off. 3+ Propoſal made. aniel, 
"2rd 7. From; not toward. Sidney. 4. Price bid; act of bidding a price. 

2 | 8. Of hand ; not ſtudied, L'Eftrange. 85 Attempt; endeavour. South, 
＋ Orr. . — Depart. dab. — Something given by way of acknowledge- . 
. 6 reps . 
"$67 1. * 2 O FFERER. /. [from effer. ] : | 
Ra 2+ Diſtant from. Addijen. 1. One who makes an offer. 
* * AL. ſ. [e 7 os, 2. One who ſacrifices or dedicates in worſtip. 
at. ] 1, Waſte meat ls not eaten at South. 
We. e table. Arbuthnot. O'FFERING. /, [from offer.] A facrifice 3 
"y 2. Carrion ; coarſe fleſh. Milton. any thing immolateg, or offered in ode * 
hows | 3. Refuſe ; " that which is thrown away. 4 
arts . An y'thing of no eſteem. Shakeſpeare. OFFE'RTORY. /. xk Fr.] The — 8 s 
as © OFFENCE. [ offenſa, Latin. ] | offered ; 3 the act Bacon. : 


OFFER. 
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Charles. 


= of kindneſs. Not in uſe. 
A pot en French. ] 
A e or an 
>: Agency; i uſe. 6 
3. Buſineſs; particular employment. Milton. 
4. Act of gaod or ill voluntarily tendered. 
AR of worſhip. _ Shakeſpeare. 
7 5 Formulary of devotions. aylor. 
57. Room in a houſe appropriated to particular 
duſineſe. Shakeſpeare. 
; 8. Place where buſineſs is tranſacted, Bacon. 
Te OFFICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
orm ; to diſcharge. = Shakeſpeare. 
OFFICER. . [efficier, French.] 
1. A man emp eee ag . 
2. A commander in the army. Dryden. 
3. One who has the power of apprehending 
criminals. | Shakeſpeare. 
O'FFICERED. a. [from officer.] Command- 
ed ; ſupplied with commanders. Addiſon. 
OFF CIAL. 4. | official, Fr. from office. 
1. Conducive; appropriate with > Mex to 
- their uſe. 
2. Pertaining toa publick charge. Sheen 
OFFICIAL. . Offcial is that perſon to whom 
the cognizance of cauſes is committed by fuch 
as have eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. liffe. 
OFFICIALTY., ſ. [officialite, Fr.] The 
charge 
.To OFFICIATE. VU. As [from office. ] To Blve 
in conſequence of office. Milton. 
To OFFICIATE., UV. Mo 
2. To diſcharge an office, commonly in wor- 
ſhip. Sanderſon. 
2. To perform an office for another. 
OFFICI'NAL. as Uſed in a ſhop : thus, offs - 
cinal plants are thoſe uſed in the thops. 
OFFICIOUS. As [ efficioſus, Latin. ] | 
1. Kind; doing good offices. Milton. 
2. Importunately forward. Shakeſpeare. 
OFFICLIOUSLY. ad. [ from efficious. ] | 
1. Importunately forward. | Dryden. 
2. Kindly; with unaſked kindneſs. Dryden. 
OFFTCIOUSNESS. /. from efficious. ] 
1. Forwardneſs of civility, 8 or endea - 
vour. Seuth, 


5 Over-forwardneſs. ' © 


Service. Brozwn. 


of FING. fe [from .] The act of ſteering 


to a diſtance from the land. 
ons SET. /. [of and ſet. ] Sprout ; ſhoot of a 


plant. Ray 
or FFSCOU'RING. * [off and * ſceur. J Re- 

crement; part rubbed away in prod any 

thing. * | Lamentations. 
O'FFSPRING. /. [off and ſpring. ] 


Ts Propagation ; generation. Hooker, 


| A ho The thing propagated or generated ; ; chil- 
© dren. | 


Davies. 
3. Production of any kind. Denbam. 
0 OFFU'SCATE. v. 4. L Huſco, LK To 
dim ; bong gy, wed Falter The 
OFFUSCA'TIO . cate» 
& of darkening. oy 


by: LD 
erna, [from offer. Offer z pro- ONT, wil + ad, Torx, Sanon -] e = 


or poſt of an o 25 Ayliffe. 


rarely. 
rd. ad. [from oꝑr, Saxon] 957 fr 
quently. ; many times. 
OFTENTI MES. ad. [often and times. * 
quently; many times; often · | ooker 


a en. 
GER. ? I. A fort of moulding in 2 
OGI VE. tecture, en of a round and 

a hollow. Harris. 


To O'GLE. v. 4. [oogh, an eye, Dutch. To 
view with fide glances, as in fon 
O'GLER. J. Wig pres » Dutch. ] A fy gaser; 
one who views by fide — Arbuthnet. 
by mingling different kinds of meat ; a med- 
ley. Suckling. 
OH. interje8t. An exclamation denoting pain, 
ſorrow, or ſurpriſe. Walton. 
OIL. /. Los, Saxon. ] | | 
1. The juice of olives reli — 2 
2, Any fat, greaſy, unctuous, thin — 2 
3. The juices of certain vegetables, expreſſed 
or drawn by the ſtill. 220 
To OIL. Vs d. {from the NOUN» ] To ſmear 
or lubricate. with oil. Wotton. 
OFLCOLOUR.. f. [dl and colorr.] Colour 
made by grinding coloured ſubſtances in ail, 
OFLINESS. f. [from oily. ] VUnQuouſneſs ; 


greafineſs ; quality ee 76008, e en oil. 
Brown. 


OTLMAN. . [oil and mane] One who trades 
in oils and 2 

OFLSHOP. ſ. [il and A . 
oils and pic — 2 1 wg 

OTLY. a. from w. ] 
1. Confiſting of oil; n having 


the qualities of oil. $ Digby. 
2. Fat; greaſy, hakeſpeare. 
OVLYGRAIN. /. A plant. | 
OVLYPALM. » A tree, 4 
To OINT. v. a. [oint, Fr.] To * 3 to 
ſmear. ryden. 


OTNTMENT. ſ. [from oint. ] ue, 3 
unctuods matter. 
9 ſ. [See Ocunx.] A colour e 
ue. 
OLD. As ſeal, Saxon. } e 
1. Paſt the middle part of liſe; not young 
2. Of long continuance ; begs _ 


having laſted long. 2 
J» Not new. _— 
4+ Ancient; not modern. —2 
5 So Of any ſpecified duration; 3 
d; fifty years old. Shatopeare 
| 6 Sabtiting before ſomething elle. ou 
7. Long practiſed. *©- 
8. Of old ; long ago 3 fo gcc ns | 
OLDFA'SHIONED. a. e. 
Formed according to Gele. ie 
O'LDEN. 2. Ancient. 
O'LDNESS. f. — * on 22 e- 
dy 3 not new * le. 
| . 5 


ccc 
* 


2 8 4. Label a}, . 


thnot. All- beari 


| oni Tale 


- 


; OMNIFA'RIOUS. * 


0 77 TR 


* 


anQuous. 


. rann. . {from e 


k 9 5 1 [oleandre,, Tr.] "The ga 


97 5 He. 7; 09 wild olive. . . 

4 . te] 

T0 Er. 22 Lal faclus, 3 — 
imell. 


OLFA'CTORY. 4. (lade, Fr. mm — 
91 Latin. 7 the ſenſe of ſmelling. 
Lbo vs. yy 2 85 elidus, Lat. 


WIE; les 
LIGA'RCH 17 Ha- . 
Ten which plac power 

in a oo” number ; racy. Burton. 


[ating] 


A mixture j a med» 


- Congrewe. 
oth ory: * (he, 15. 1 Belonging to 
kitchen- 


garden. 
GLIVA ph als 42. [olivaſtre,. 7 re]. Dat 
97 
0 Coby. Fr. olea, Lat. * — 
rtacing 0) the emblem of £. Shak. 
O'MBR . [hon hanibre, Spaniſh. ] A game of 
o% 2 < 7 three. i — 
GA. 2» el letter of 
8 in the Holy 22 
: evelation. 
lette, F 1—æ 1 A kind of pan- 
cake made with eggs. 
O MEN. Le. J A good gn or bed 3 
A 1 . | 1 Dryden. 


S pro - 


; P 
| OMENTUM. Tae J The ci, app: 


N guts, called alſo reticulum, from i its ſtruc - 
ture 1 that of a net. - Quincy« 

0˙ _ 3 meaſure —— three 
pints an Engliſh. Bailey. 
To O'MINATE. v. 4. [ominar, Lat.] To fore- 


token; to ſhew N Decay of 1 
i 


OMINA'TION. 7. [from amine, Lati 
ee, Brown: 
OMNOUs. a. [from amen. ] 
1 1. Exhibiting bad tokens Ren, b 
_ iewing ill; inauſplcious. Hayward. 
2. Exhibitin tokens or ill. . Bacon« 
O'MINOUSLY. ad. from m. Wich 
off or bad omen 
INOUSRESS, / . from e The 


ty of being #0 37 £62 


one: + 24 Lo 


+ Is . 
be doy > N . 

12 ap . . 1 IR 

1. N 1 18 E Bacon. 
2. Tu ne to practiſe- Audison. 
wr re fen 5 N | 


Ol all eden or Kind. 
* 5 + | \ 


ning 4 


"7B 


JF: nous. a. [omni and, fre, Lain. 


ing. 

OMNIFICK. a. [omni and facie, Latin 

Girl «. 4 and forme, La 

* tin. 

Having every ſhape. 5 

OMNI'GENOUS. 4. [omnigenur, Lats] - Con- 
fiſting of all kinds, - ' Dif. 

OMNYPOTENCE. 

rn. 


imited power 
o b a. Irre ; Lain. 
ty; powerful without limit. 


2 AN wen fo [omnis and . — 
Lat. J Ubiquity; unbounded preſence.” 

OMNIPRE'SENT; . a... fen and. pr 
. Latin, ] Ubiquitary n in every p 


OMNT SCIENCE. 12 
OA SCIENCY. 


| „ Lat. 
+ { annipotentia ] 


Prive. 5 


1 and 3 
Boundleſs 
. King Charler, 
* and few Latin. } 
knowing without bounds. . 


ledge 3 infinite . 
OMNI SCIENT. . 
Infinitely wiſe ; 


©MNI'SCIOUS, a. [mais and It, Latin. } 


All-knowing. 
OMNI'VOROUS. a. Lau and deres Lat. = 


All devouring. Dif. 
. {dud and be! The 


OMO' PLATE. / 
ſhoulder — 

OMPHALO'PTICK, /. U 1b dt and nde. 1 
An optick glaſs that is convex on both ſi tn 
commonly called aonvex lens. ; 

ON. Preps [ aen, Dutch; an, German, } ; * 

1. It is put before the word, which 

that which i is under, that by which any __ 


is ſupported, which any thing 3 


any thing is flred. Milton. 
2. It is put before any thing that is the wbjeat 


o action; at ori on a picture, Dryden. 
3. Noting addition or accumu J 28, miſ- 
. chiefs. on mifchiefs. 2 5 Dryden. 


4. Noting a ſtate of progreflian z; aa, vhirber 
on thy way F D 


8 * 


aa valley Dry 
|; a e n 2 came 


_ 


* 12. Ay forms 9, LING 1 is 
| the th are . 25 == 


bh, yore! 
MENTED E | 
| en 3... 


* 


* 


0 N. 1. 


16. Noting viſtinQion or tion 3 ; ſome 

3 on one part, ſome on the ot 

2 In many it Iz more — open 

2 — in rele- ene enth. 
f 2. Forward ; in progreſſion. - 91 Daniel. 


— 3* In continuance 3 without ceaſing. Craſh. 


"l 22 wa 
5. Upon the body; as part of dreſs.” | Sidney. 
6. Tt notes reſolution to advance. Denhom. 


ON. interjec. A word af encitement/or encou- 


"ragement.  Shakeſpear e. 
. ONCE: 4d. [from 15 
1. One time. Fein 
2. A ſingle time 5 — 
Wy, The ſame time. - D 


4. At a point of time indivifible. © Dryden. 
6 One time; though no more. | Dryden. 
* 1 the time en in the rae ot 


War 6:Fornierty'; Ain Aliſo. 
ONE. 4. [an, ene, Saxon; een, ane 
1. Leſs than uo angle; denoted an 
unit. | "Role eigb. 
2. Indefivitely; any. 8 
Different; diverſe : oppoſed to'anotber. - 
Ote of two: oppoſed to the other. Smalr. 


* A one be war muſing one even- 


© Inge. Spenſer. 
6. Some future. Davies. 
ONE. . f + Wi Me 
17. Afingle eee | Hooker. 
” 2. A fingle maſs of a » | Blackmote. 
3. The firit hour. Shak — le 

| 4. T ſame ching. e. 
5. A perſon. Watts, 
N — A perſon by a eee 9 
| 2 and or particular perſon. Bacon. 
ons united. . Shakeſpeare. 


ö 5 nah agreement ; one mind. Fill. 
10. Ay FRAY any man. indefinite 


one eye. Dryden 
entilSenrrionL: 4. [iprignngd:ad; Gr.! 
Interpretative of dreams. 22 ne 


ONEIROCRI'TICK: nora ey 95 r.] 


An inte Addiſon. 
ones II / ſow e. oe. J "VL gk the 27 
Nty of being one. J 
ONERARY. 4. oneraring, Latin]: Fic Fitted 
for cattiage or bi 
Te- ONERATE. v. as kenere, kane To 
"/kiad; to burthen. 
ONERA'TION, + [from * The 2 
2 Ker . e, = 


9 


Sbaleſpeare. 7 


OE 
i ore eee he n 


| 5 muſick. 


O'NL ad. 


2 Simply; fingly.; merely ; barely. mit. | 
2. So and no otherwiſe. Genefic. 
3. Singly without mjore.«. as, only begatten. | 


O NOMANCY. / [bye and A,’. 8 


vination by the name. 
ONOMANTIC AL. a. [ps and 


Al: . 
. PS 


ONSET. ſ. [or and ſer. 2 
1. 1 12 7 * fir brunt. 
Somethiny added by way of orna 


Age. ot uſed.” of NS: , Shah ares 


75 "ON „ Ve As. [from the noun· 0 8 
upon; to begin. Care 
ONSLAUGHT. /: +. Fon and Jay: * Attack; ; 
ſtorm; onſet. Hudil 250 
ONTO'LOGIST. /. |[from vnrobgy,) Ons 
- who conſiders the ns of beipg 1 in. tene 


ral; a metaphyſician. 


ONTOLOGY. , [34% 15555 get.] The 
ſcience of the ha EY, in 5 ; 


- meta phyſicks. attsy 


| 1 or odoriferous 

fiſh called purpura, ' worry, 
O'NYR: /. Fe reg, 

- cid gem, of which there are” ſeveral ſpec 

It ie a egant and beautiful gem. l 
9 irs waters, French, ] 

t mud; mire at the bottom-of water 3 
Bins: Car 


* Soft — ing. n 

a tatiner's vat. | 

To 502. be v. u. "ro the non. To flow 
by ſtealth; to run gently. 
« oe 4. [from oozes] 


im- 

To ee Ve K- Latin] Ta 
_ ps Niue 5 225 

OPA I ae ite, Pr. gate Lat 
* \Cloudineſs ; 1 of tranſparency. We 

OPA'COUS.' a. fopacus, Latin. ] Dark; Br 
ſcure ; not tranſparent. Digi 

0 AL. 4. The epa! hardly to within the 
pellu dem, being more opake and lefs hard. 
- In; colour it ogy the inet mother 
pearl; its baſis ſeeming à bluiſh of greyi 
White, But with 2 _ of reflecking 
Myr . as turned . 


e kee, Me. Not rc 


_ parent. 1 1 
ye 4. ASE 1 5 
8 r. 6 
2 To — to — FIR 
3. To divide 3. to welk. | © Alien: | 


"+ To 


” ww 3 9 W 


82. 


OPENEYED. a. 


ooo. + 1... i000.” * 2 


. N . 4 2 — * 
N "As 
P44 * +4 


« To explain ; to diſcloſe, = call. 
5. To begin, _ ws be 
To OPE. >" . 


| bi. To uncloſe P. "MY 


2. To bk term of hunti . D den. 
OPE., * 15 
6 N. 
1 Ya; not he: Neben, Claveland. 
. n; apparent; evident. Daniel. 
"3 Not wearing diſguiſe ; clear; artleſa; ſin- 
cere. . 


4+ Not clouded ; clear. opts 
£ Not hidden ; expoſed to view. Locke. 
Not precluded ; not refuſed, Acts. 


Not cloudy; not gloomy. Bacon. 
1 D 


» . Uncov ry 
1 Expoſed ; without defence. Shakeſpeare, 
10. 3 applied to cars and eyes. 


> Oo Gab opens ; one tht unlocks; an 
thay! uncloſes. Milton. 
2. xplainer 3 3 interpreter. Shak care, 
3. That which ſe Ates; 3 diſuniter, 2 
[open and eye.] Vigilant ; 

watchful. Shakeſpeare. 


. OPENHA'NDED. 2. [open and band.] Ge- 


nerous ; liberal. Rowe. 
OPENHE A'RTED. 2. [open and beart.] Ge- 
nerous; candid ; not meanly ſubtle. Dryden. 


' OPENHEA'RTEDNESS. fe [open and beart,] 


Liberality ; munificence ; generoſity. 
O' PENING, /. { from open. 4 
1. Aperture; breach. Nod ward. 
2. Diſcovery at a diſtance; faint Knowledge; 


dawn. 


, O'PENLY. ad. {from open 


1 
1. Publickly ; 3 not 1 ; in fight. Hooker. 
2, Plainly ; apparently ; evidently ; without 


diſguiſe. Dryden. 
OPENMOU'THED. 4. [open and mouth. ] . 
I. Greedy ; ravenous. L' Eftrange. 


Ons KA 
ESS rom 
1. 1 3 . from ob- 


F or ambiguity. 8 
Freędom from diſguiſe. eltan. 
OPERA |. Italian.) A poetical tale ot fic- 
tion, reprefented by vocal and . 
muſick, en. 


ann 4. ** Latin. * 0 be 


done; pract icable. | 5 N 


O'PERANT, As (operant; French, ] Active; 
ving power to produce any effect. Shakeſp. 
To | OPERATE. v. n. Laperw, Latin. } Te 


OPTNIATRV. 


7 * * 


ovt 


Pen aTiVE. a, [from ge- Efaving the 
| power of, acting 3 having forcible, agency. 


Norris. 


' OPERATOR. + [ operateur , Fr, from operate. ] 


One that performs any act of the hand; one 
who produces any effect. Addiſon. 
OPERO'SE. 2. opereſur, Lat.] Laborious 3 | 


full of trouble. Burnet. 
OPHIO'PHAGOUS. 3. Loe and $dyw- ] 
teating. Br 


Serpen 

OPHTTES. /. A ftone. Opbites has a d 
greeniſh ground, with ſpots day —= ur 

OPHTPA'LMICK. a. n 4 Re- 
lating to the eye. 

O'PHTHALMY., L brhalmie, French ; from 
de danse, Gr. | A diſeaſe of the eyes, 
being an inflammation in the coats, proceed 
ing trom arterious blood gotten out of the 
veſſels. 

O'PIATE. /. A medicine that caſes ſleep. - 

O'PIATE. a. Soperiferous z ; Wa 
narcotick. Bacon. 

O'PIFICE. / [opificium, Lat.] Workmanſhip ;. 
handi work. f EY 

O'PIFICER. ifex, Latin.] One 

forms pak 4 2 artiſt. Bentley. 

O'PINABLE. a. [epiner, Latin. ] Which may 
be thought. 

ww ng; þ [ opiner, Latin. ] Opinion 4 


OPINA'TOR. ſ. [opiner, Latin. One who who . 
holds an opinion. | 45 
To OPTNE. Vis Ms [opiner, Lat.] To think 
to judge. Pepe. 
OPI'NIATIVE. a. [from opinion, ] 

1. Stiff in a preconceived notion. | 
2. Imagined ; not proved. 4 gay 
OPINIATOR. þ ng French.] One 
fond of his own notion; _—_— ee Clarendon. 

born. 
OPINIA'TRETY., | 1 [opiniatrete, French. 4.1 
3 inflexibility; 
determination of mind. Brown. 
OP I'NIO aw [ opinio, Latin. Latin. 
1, Perſuaſion of the mind, Leap 
2. Sentiments ; judgment; notion. South, 
3. Favourable judgment. Locke. 


þ To LAN . N. [from the * To 


e ; to think. 
OPINIONATIVE. 4. [from opinion. 47 Fond 
of preconceived notions. | 
n ad. ¶ from opinianative. ] > 

tubbo 
OPIXIONATIVENESS. F [from . 


agency; . Obſti 
e * mag = OPENIONIST: 7: [epinin leger fe, French 3 fu 
or kn TION. + atis, Latin. ] 1 1. ] One fond of > notionse - 
1. ene of effects; 3233 'PAROUS. 4. [opiparut, Lata, }. 8 
a> OT, e Far. ,OPITULA'TION. ſe [opitulatio, Latin} An 

. Ein chirurgery.] That part 5 aiding ; a helping . 
| of . n .O'PLUM. 75 A Juice partiy refinous, partly 

* \ ris brought to us in flat cakes 3 

*. 4 Erin ney wor wa bs take very 

41 


, F 


OPP 
| bitter and ri; uced from the 
"Poppy. 22 ha ed of opium is 
* over, the pain ally returns more violent; 
i ; the ſpirits become lower than before, and the 
ulſe lantzuid. An immoderate doſe of opium 
ings on a ſort of drunkenneſs, at firſt, and, 
; 12 many terrible ſymptoms, death itſelf. 
' Thoſe who have accuſtomed themſelves to an 
| Immoderate uſe of epivm, are ſubject to relax- 
- ations and weakneſſes, and grow old before 
- © their time, Hill. 
n J. [ople and rree.] & fort of 
Ain ſevortb. 


OPOBAT.SAMUM. fe [Latin.] , Salm of 


OPUPONAY. þ [Latin.] A gum reſin of a 
ftron N ſmell, and an acrid and bit- 
ter taſte· We are ignorant of the plant which 
| produces this drug. It is attenuating and 

- | * gently purgative. ' Hill. 

, OPPIDAN.. . Foppidanus, Lat.] A townſ- 
man ; an inhabitant of a town. ' | 

Fo OPPYGNERATE. v. . [oppigners, Lat. ] 
To pledge; to pawn. + Bacin, 

To- O'PPILATE. Vs Os [oppito, Lat. oppiler , 

rd, To heap up obſtruction. 

OPP ATION. » [oppilation, Fr. from oppi- 

late.] Obtratilem® matter heaped together, 


Harvey. 
O'PPILATIVE. 4. [oppilative,: French. ] Ob- 
ſtructive. 
OPPLE TED. a. [oppletus, Latin.] Filed ; 
crowded. - 
OPPONENT. @. [opponens, Latin. ] 2 . 


ſtte; adverſe. Prior. 
OPPONENT. f. eee Latin. ] | 
1. 'Antagoniſt ; adverſary. 


2. One who begins the diſpute by ralfing ob- 
jections to a tenet. ore. 
0 PORTU NE. 4. [ pertunus, Lat. J Sea- 
ſonable; convenient; fit; timely. Milton. 
OPPORTUNELY. ad. | from opportune. ] 
Seaſonably ; z conveniently ; with opportunity 
either of time or place. otton. 
OPPORTUNITY. /. [opportunitas, Latin. 
Fit pace; time; convenience ; ſuitableneis 
1 trcemitances to any end. Denham. 
/ To OPPO'SE. *. ts . French.] 
1. To act againſt; to be adverſe; to hinder; 
to reſiſt. 8 bakeſpeare. 
2. To put in oppofition 3 to offer as an an- 


- 


OPT. 


O'PPOSITE. J. Adverlaryz opponent z anta- 
: oniſt. Hooker «+ 
O'PPOSITELY. ad. [from „fre. ] a 
1. In ſuch a fituation as to each other. 


oP! OSITENESS. from "oppoſite . 
PPOSITE 
ſtate of being 5 1 | 1 f 
OPPOSITION. 2 [oppoſirio, Latim ] 
1. Situation ſo as to front ſomet| oppoles: 
2. Hoſtile reſiſtance. Milton. 
. Contrariety of affeckiom. | Tillotſon. 


a "orga intereſt ; contrariety of con- 

du 

5. Contrariety of meaning; diverſity of mean - 
Hooker. 


ing. 

7 0-OPPRE'SS. v. a preſſus,. Latin.] | 
1. To cruſh by hardſhip or — ſe- 
verity. P . 

5 2. . ove Fan ſubdue. - Shake 
PPRE'SSION. /. [oppreſſion French. 

1. The act of aſi ing; cruely ; ; | 4 


2. The ſtate of being oppreſſed; miſery. 

3- Hardſhip ; calamity. Addiſon. 

= Dulneſs of ſpirits ; laſſitude of body. 

Arbuthnct. 

OPPRE'SSIVE. . [from op pre, 1.1 F 

1. Cruel; inhuman ; 58 y exaQtious or 

* ſevere. 

2. Heavy; overwhelming 
OPPRE' LOR. 7. 

haraſſes others wi 
ObPRO BRIO US. 2 


' Rowes 


from vppreſe.] One wha. 
om Fred, Sandys. 


from opprobrium, Lat. 


Reproachful diſgraceful; cauſing infamy. 


Aaddiſe en 
OPPRO'BRIOUSLY. ad. [from 8 
Reproac hfully; ſcurritouſly. teſpeare. 


OPPRO'BRIOUSNESS, fe [from opprobricus. 
Reproachfulneſs ; ſcurrility, 

To OPPU” GN. VU. As [ oppu Ka waar” Ak To 
oppoſe ;- to attack ; to reſiſt. 

OPPU'GNANCY. . [from omen], . 

frtion. keſpeare. 


OPPU'GNER. . [from oppugn.] One who 


es or attacks. 
OPSUMATHY. /+ 
tion ; late erudition, | 
' OPSONA'TION. IEC; Latin.] Ca- 
tering; a buying pro 


Beyle. 


O'PTABLE. a. feelin, ler.] Defirable 3 


to be wiſhed, 
OPTATIVE. a. [optativus, Lat.] Expreflive 


ſe [346aNee] Late equca- 


tagonift or rival. Locke, of defire, 
'2. To place as an obſtacle, Dryden, OPTICAL. 3. [inlay] ! Relating to the” ( 
4. To place in front. © _ "Shakeſpeare, ſcience of opticks. B | 
7 OPPO SE. „ . OP TTCIAN. J. Lfrom $8: One Kei ( 
1. To act adverſely. 8 Sbaleſpeare. Amn optieks. ; 
„ 8 — in a diſputation; to have the ' OPTICK. . L 
2 of railing difficulties. | 71. Viſnal; producing gg AN 
— . [from 22. Irrefiſtiblez © viſion, — 0 
a Shokeſpeare. 2. . to the ſcience of vifon. Motor. 
orPNSBR. 7. "*[frormr"oppoſe:Þ © One that op- O'PT a 6 
5 ſes 3 antagoniſt; enemy. Ene * of fight. 
| OPPOSITE. as [oppofitus, Latin. 5 KS. 1 Ar Tue ſcience o the 
1. Aden? rug front; — r 1 off — Lops 1 e 49741103 en. 0 
2. Adverſe; repugnant en. —_ ACY. ptimiater, [Batins Nobiĩ- 
Ker tre IF e 128 
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ORB 


| OPTIMITY- ſo [from Nimus, Latin. The 


ate of bein 


PERRY 8 Lat.] Choice election; 


Smalridge. 

0 PENCE. epulentia, Lat.] Wealth ; 

OFULENCE. 7 e riches ; affluence. Clarendon. 

O'PULENT. a. 76% fila Lavin] D's 
© wealthy ; affluent. S 


' @PULENTLY. ad. ffrom opulent L: Ricky ; 


with ſplendor. _ 
OR, conjun#. Jobe, Seton. 
1. A digjunQive particle, a e 
tion, and ſometimes oppoſitlon. 
2. It correſponds to either; be py either 
fall or fly. 
3. Before; or ever, is 3 72 
OR. /. [French. ] Gold, + 
O'RACH. J. A plant. 
ORACLE. 4. [craculum, Latin. 1 
1. Something delivered by = Oy wiſ- 
dom. Hooker. 
2. The place where, or perſon of whom the 
_ determinations of Heaven are inquired, 
3. Any perſon or place where certain deci- 
fon: are obtained, Pope. 
4. One famed ſor wiſdom. 
To ORACLE. v. n. [from the noun. ] Te ut- 


ter oracles. ilton«. 
OR A'CULAR. 4. "Tikes oracle. ] Utter- 
ORACULOUS. J ing oracles; . reſembling, 
oracles. Walker. 


OR A'CULOUSLY. ad. [from oraculoas.] In 


manner of an oracle. Brown. 
oRACULOUSNESS. . [from oraculous. 
- The ſtate of being oracular. 


O'RAISON. / . Leraſſon, French,] Prayer; 

verbal fopplication. Dryden. 

O'RAL. 4. 5 Fr. J Delivered by mouth; 

O'RALLY. 9 [from oral. * By mouly 4, 
without writing. 

O'RANGE, . [orange, French. The <1 


' haye two oben lu ears, cut in form of a, 
beart; the fruit is round and depreſſed, and 


of a yellow colour when ripe. — Millers, 
O'RANGERY. 7 Cerangerie, * Planta- 
tion of oranges Specrator. 


O'RANGEMUSK. J. A ſpecies of pear. 

O'RANGEWIFE. J. [orange and wife.] A 
woman who ſells oranges. 

ORA'TION. /. [oratio, Lat.] A ſpeech made 
according to the laws of rhetorick. 

ORATORICAL, & {from 7 1 Rbe , 
torical ; befitting an my Watts 
1. A publick ſpeaker ; a man of Were 


2. A petitioner. This ſeriſe is "uſed in . 6 


dteſſes to chan 
ORATORY. eee Lat]. = 
Le uence ; tori 
2. 1 Krone 'of weh; a ads 
. A . whi Is de 


i 1 
1. e 1 ar be 


8. 45 


* 
doe 1 | 
11284 * * 
: Ty wet 


. „* adetit bal 5 Shalep. 
3. Wheel ; any rolling body. _ * 
4. Circle; ne drawn round, 
* Circle deſcribed by any of the "mundane 
Bacon. 
75 Period revolution of ume. fallen 
Sphere 2 action. 8 
ORBA ION. . — Lac e 
of parents or children. 3 
O'RBED. a. (from N 
1. Round; circular ; orbiculaz, 60. 
— Formed into a circle. bez — 
- Rounded. Audion. 
* * as ldi, * A | 
tin. 
Is Sp ; e *. Milton. 
2. Circular. fon * ö 
ORBYCULARLY. 4 from orbicular.] Spha· 
rically ; circularly. 8 4 
ORBICULARNESS. ,. [from orbicular, ] The. 
ſtate of being orbicular. 


ORBICULATED.. a. orbiculatus, Latin. 
Moulded into an orb. [ ] 


O'RBIT. /. [orbita, Latin. The ligne deſcribed 
by the revolution of a planet. Blackmore. 
O'RBITY. J. [orbas, Latin.] Loſs, or want. 
of parents or children, + Bacon. 

ORC. . [orca, Latin.] A fort of fea-fiſh, 
O'RCHAL. /. A ſtone from which a blue co- 
lour is made. | Ai AN 
O'RCHANET. /. An herb. Ainſworth. 
O'RCHARD. /. N 99 A ga- 
den of fruit trees. Jonſan. 
O'RCHESTRE.. /, zg. J "The place 
© where the — 0 et at a publick ſhow. 
ORD. / An edge. Ord, in old Engliſh, Gg- 
" nified beginning. 
To ORDAIN. V. 4. [ordino, Latin. ] 
1. Toappoint; to decree, Dryden. : 
2. To eſtabliſh ; to ſettle ; to inſtitute. # 
Jo To ſet in an office. 22 
4. To inveſt with miniſterial function, or 
ſacerdotal power. __ Still; 
W . [from erdain. J. He i 
ains. 
O'RDEAL. /.. [ondal, Saxon.] A trial by fire 
or water, by which the perſon accuſed ap- 
aled to heaven, by walking bliadfold over 
t bars of iron ; or being thrown into the” 


water. Hale. 
. er do, Latin. 2 

1. ethod ; regular diſpoſition. © Bacon. 

2. Eſtabliſhed proceſs. - Watts, 

3. Proper ſtate. | Lock L 
4. Regularity ; ſettled wb D 

8. Mandate; precept ; command. cen. 

Rule; regulation. 3 N N - Heber. 

- Regular 1 <=, Ron.” 

iety of digni perſons NEG” 

by marks of honour. ' ” 24 


9. A rank, or claſs. 
10. A religious fraternity. 
2 Nr | Tena 


© Meal 523 
* Io — 


- ORD 

nl ET: ornaments, ind thin of 
columns and pllaſters. There ate five orders of 

columns; three of which are Greek, the 
* ; Doric, lone, and Corinthian ; and two Ita- 
ii - Ban, the Tuſcan and Compolite.  _ 
j To ORDER. v. 4. * the noun ] bs 
oF} 7 to man ; to 


1. To regulate 
Fi conduct. * 94 
hi! 2 To procure. Her. 
3 To methodiſe; to Apen bar . 
4. To direct; to command. 
S- To ordain to a ſacerdotal W 
Whitgifte. 


O'RDERER. ſe [from order.] One that or- 
dert, methodiſes, or regulates. Suckling. 
1 4. {from order.] Piſorderly; 


out of rule. ; Shakeſpeare. 

| O'RDERLINESS. J. [from orderly.) ow" 
O'RDERLY. 4. [from erdere] 

1. Methodical ; regular. Hate. 


2. Not tumultuous; well regulated. Clar.” 
According with eſtabliſhed method. Haoker. 


ly; according to order ; regularly. Sandys. 


O'RDINABLE. 4. E Such as 
may be Hammond. 


Noting _ 
* ordinal, Fr. ordinale, "di 
| containing orders. 


O'RDINA per I. Lernens, French. ach.) 
1. Law; rule; preſcript. 


2 "hb s e written 


lar price of meal. an 
A place? 25 . eſtabliſhed. at a certain 
Swift, 


3 — ATE. v. 4. Leda, 2 


methodical. 
oORDINATION. g [ordinatic, Latin. ] 
1. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency. Norris. 
20 8 of inveſting any man with ſacer- 


Stilling fteet. 
0e, Clinany urs ff. 


= ery - ORIE'NTALISM- 
| . . - RES | þ [Frengh.J,"Diſpodiian ns 7 che erz uages j an 5 


ERLY. ad. [from order.] Methodical- 
pointed. | 
O'RDINAL. 4. [ordinal Fr. ordinalis, So] 


© ORGANIZA'TION. | / from » 


2. N nl 5 aylor. 


for diſtinction ardnance- Sbateſpeare. 
| 1 ad. | from ordinary. ] 
Aecordi iſhed rules; "OM 
to forties met 3 74 oodwwar d. 
2. Commonly; _ | ._ South, 
O'RDINARY. A. [ordinarius, Latin. 
I» Eſtablihed; methodical ; regular. Atterb.. 
2. Common 'oſual. Nilas. 
3. Mean; of low rank. Auaddiſen. 
4 Vgly ; not handſome, vn pen an ordi- 
. Eftabliſhed — of eccleſiaſtical 2 
2. Jettled eſtabliſhment. Bacon. 


45 7 K ee . 


Dani „ 


nbi KATE. a. [ordinatus,. La-] Nrn. 5 


R 1 


wohn f lasen bag. 
ORE, /. lone, or ee, Saxon 3 c, Put. 4 

mine. 

1. Metal untefined; metal yet in its mineral 

Kate.” rape . Raleigh. 
o EBD. *. 
O'REWOOD. di. A weed. * 
O'RGAL. J Lees of wine. ſwortb. 
O RGAN. +, a)” 50 f * 

TT. Natural It 3' as the tongue is the 

_ organ of ſpeech. f Nals. 


2. An — of muſick conſiſting of 
pipes filled with wind, and of * touched 


the hand. \ 0 6 
ORGANICAL, 0 


ROA NICK. . l-, . 


1. Conſiſting of various parts eee 
with each Mikon. 
2. Inſtrumentai; ane of na. 
ture Bye 13 . 

O GAN EA ad. [from POWs x By 
means of s or inſtruments. 


ORGA'NICALNESS. . [from organical.] 
State of being organical. 


ORGANISM. J. [from organ. }* Organical, 


ORGAN: 

RGANIST. organiſte, Fr. from organ. 

One who Ht 111 organ. ox 51 

ganize. ] 

Conſtruction in which the parts are ſo diſpoſed 
as to be ſubſervient to each other. Locke. 

To O'RGANIZE. v. a. [organiſer, French. ] þ 
To conſtruct ſo as that one part co-operates 
with another. 


 O'RGANLOFT. / [organ and Joft.] The loft 


Wer: Wir. | an ſtands. 4 8 
GANPIPE. an - and e 
Pipe of a muſical « organ 1.4 algen. 
— een ſe origanum Latin.) An of 
O GA'S 0 ame Fr. 9 425. ud- 

den ol ga een 112 
3 4. A ſea-fiſh, called likewiſe er- 


; offifors. a, [ogacilleux, Fr.] Proud; 


ROM. J. Torgia, Latin] Mad rites of 
| 2 bugs frantick revel. Ben Jonſon. 
ICHAL H. J. [vrichalcum, e. 
on ENT. 4. Toriens, Latin. 7. Ne. 
ifing, as the ſun. _ Milton. 


hs i | + i; bd 54.4 £5 ; 
. 1. — thining 3. be „ 
ORIENT: + [ fries. wy 15 hs. 4 . 


o Tal. 1 4 22 
n 25 eee FE 


parts of the 


ORIEN. 


— 


n a Ow «we 


R 
. I., [from oriental] 40 
O'RIFIC ee Lat.] Any op 


paging 
or Ar 9 . 
O'RIFLAMB. [. "A golden ftandard. 
O'KIGAN. J. [origanun, Latin.] Wild mar- 


oram. e 
9 ee TE 
1. Beginning ; firſt exiſtence. Banks 


2. Fountain ; ſource that which ; 
* Sinming or exiſtence, ae Ae. 


J. Firſt copy; archetype.” __ », Lockes 


4. Derivation z deſcent. den. 
oRronAL. * Lerinalis, Lat] 2 
prifline; firſt, ti 


OR INALLY. ad. {from original. ] 
1. Primarily; 2 bet cauſe, 


| "ef Smalridge, 

2. At firſt; 3 4 vdward. 

3. As the firſt author. common , 
ORI'GINALNESS, 1 L [from J The 


quality or ftate of being LON 
ORYVGINARY. a. Loriginaire, wires Freache]. * 


1. Productive; cauſi 25 
CY Primitive ; that 8 te. 


To ORT'GINATE. v. 4. [from A 
bring into exiſtence. 
To ORI'GINATE. wv. n. To receive dee. 
PRIGINA'TION. . [ originatio, Lew} The 
aft of bringing into exiſtence...  .., Keil. 
1808. [oraiſon, French.] A bebe 
ee, — middle 
. mi 
deck. Skinner, mrs 
ORNAMENT. /. [ornamentum, ö 
1. Embelliſhment ; decoration ers. 
2. Honour ; that which confers digmty. 


Addi 
ORNAMENTAL. 4. [from ornament. ] Serv- 
ing td decoration ; giving embelliſh 


| ORNAMENTALLY. ad. [from ITY 


In ſuch a manner as may confer embelli 
ORNAME'NTED. a, [from 
belliſhed ; bedecked. 


onA rx. e e 


a 


ORNATURE. he dn Decora- 


2 
„ eee 


O'RP AN. e wn] A chi yho hn jk 


. 2 ] 1 


PHANISM. 
ORPHA'NOTRO 
An boſpital e 


of an ory 


APHANAGE. : . [from . 1 ꝗ — 


ernament.] EM- 


9 Teen. rte J 


O&'RPIMENT. ont [auripipmentum, ako 
- and genuine — 15 yy ni fo 


O8 C 
is a bright and beautiful yellow, like that of 


* It is not hard but very LP 


ing without breaking ; Orpiment 
ſappoſed to contain gol. Ky Hill. 


* 1. Lepin, 1 ] Liverer or roſe 


Miller, 
O'RRERY. . An inffrument which, by ma- 


ny complicated movements, repreſents the re · 


Folutions of the heavenly bodies. It was firſt 
made by Mr. Rowley, a mathematician, born 


at Licbfield, and ſo named from his patron 
che earl” of O 
O'RRIS. / bee A ot dg 


ORRIS: þ. e A e 


ORTS. 1. F Refs z ag or theomn away. 
Ben 


O'RTHODOX. a 4. 
in opinion and ine 3 not beretical, 

O'RTHODOXLY- ad. [from ede With 
ſoundneſs of opinion. 

8 0 580K "ps 
in opinion and Swift. 

O'RTHODROMICKS. 7 [from 880. d 

dnn. The art of failing in the ark of 

| 00m os which is the ſhorteſt or 

ighteſt di ance between rwo 

the ſurface of the globe. 7 * 

O'RTHOGON. /. [4,95; and yora- 15 A Arts 


ORTHOGONAL 4. ¶ frorn Er 17 Ree, 

angular 

O'RTHOGRAPHER, de dec and yeaye. 
duns who ſpells — * Ke the roles ot J 


ORTHOORAPHICAL. 4. [from » 
1 4 4 5 
Is Weder ſpelled. r 

2. 2. Relsting to woes | Addiſon. 
os Pallatated a to the devation. 

grap ic 

Is 12 to the rules of del. 

2. According to the elevation. | 


ORTHO/GRAPHY. J. Ls 28 | 


1. The part of grammar which 
words ſhould be ſpelled. 


2+ The art er pratice of fydlling.” ** | 
delineated, 


13+ The. elevation of a building. 
ORTHO'PNOEA. ( Heer, ] A diſordex 


of the lungs, in ration can "= 
formed only in an ele e yy 
pact Lge: 4. Lertivus, 1 Relating to ag. 


riſ 
Ge ! reach.) A fall bes 75 


94 


Gal. 7 [reds Latin} Tie be th ar 
ORYIETAN, 73 forviews, lil. ] An an- 


ote or coun 


ter poiſon, , 
OSCILLATION a 3 "The a 
nts 


Kern ner 


* ; 

wah 
_ 
m TOS 


vos "+3 - 


bet backward nd feet fe a heel. = OSTLERY:. / [bl French] ne 


Arbuthnot, belonging to the oftler 
@Norraney. . Le N a O'STRACISM. J. [irpanojale.] A manner 
7. The v3 of rig ng. ; vl 705 ef. — in which Fo note 17 e ar 
8 * 5 FEST Jos. lick cen ny Hees 


2. Yawning ; unufu ad OSTRXCITES. . Oftrati . 
2. Sleepy; nug ranks A common oyſter in ita te. Hill 
oSETATION. 1 [oſcito, "Ty 5 - 5 Q'STRICH. FA [avervcbe, French; firuthio, 

. 1 

Vawning N. þ is ranged among birds. It is 
OSTER. 7. 1 gere Fred] Ates of te = very lar Ito wings very ſhort, and the neck 
— - Re May. * \ about four or five ſpans. are 8 

4 1 n! Miller. * for they never fly ; but uſe cir wings 
| 88 4 Bek. n. Number. aſſiſt them in rutuning. The Oftrich — 


O'SSEL.FT. Þ [French.]'A * hard ſub- "Iron or braſs, 'as other birde "Twallow, 17 
ſtance ariſing on the inſide of a horſe' : knee, tones to aſſiſt in gigeſting their food. 


among the fmaäll bones. eggs upon the groun under the 
elt. FO [ficulnm, Map; 1 Tull . ſun hatches th . 1 
4 H. id OTACOU'STICK. . [re and; ques An 
Olek. a. [ofa and Fatio, Latin.] | Hay- * inſtrument to facilitate hearing. _ rews 
ing the power o — bo ow, or changing OTHER. ron. ee Saxon. ] M 
ere or memiranoi to ny ſubſtance. . t. Not not this; 7 OO 3h 
OSSIFICATION. + [from 4. J Changs 2. Nor I or he, ior ſome one elfe.  Knolles, 
Po meer Nee mem avs, or ee 3. Not the one, "not "a bur the . 
6 FI ITED South. 
oss RACE. er Latin;' fr 9 4. Citrethtive to each, © Pbil. 
' French. A ind of eagle. 2, oh Something befide. 8 be. 
o 9. 4. [ſs 18d, tain] 7 The nert. 1 Shake e. 
» The third paſt, Ben Fonſon. 
o881'V SRS. 4. [ofſa and wire, Lat. Jt De. Vis is. 2 but elliptically, for orber 
' Derbam. - ing 28 e 
UART. . Toffuarium, Latin. A charnel O'THERGATES. 4d. Tn another manner 
den A O'THERGUISE. 4. [other and, . 0 
08 T. 


veſſel upon | which hops or "mat another kind. , 


OVST. Wit are dried. O'THERWHERE. ad. fotber and wig], Ta 


OSTENSIVE. a. [of r. Lat. other places. Hooker, 
"Showing 3 ele- r. e 1 O THE WHILE. ad. [other and. Nl. At 
OSTE'NT. 15 [oftentum, Latin. ] | other times. 
Is Appearance ; air; z manner j mien. Sbetgp O'THERWISE. ad. '[ither and a 
2. Show ; token. 1 88 1. L N rn . 
A portent; a 2. y other ca 120 8 5. 
care bs. Fr [Firs Lad. . A other np 10998, ht) 2 2 
1. Outward thow ; appearance. A Oren, Saxan. axgn.] . An . 
4. Arabſtious ph) e n | a 6 pon ith? We 
3. A o; af e. | 8 1 OVAL. as 2157 Fr.” ovams 
OSTENT A*TIOUS. 2 Boaſtfal; van; fond 'Oblong ; reſembling 'the prom f bl 


* 'vf fhow ; fond to expoſe to vide?” den. of an Blackmore. 
Go af. [from By: © OVAL. J Thit which Has the tape of un 

vious Va 
1OUSNESS:' —*7 Vanity; boaſt. o Riobs. E [from bus, Lat <6. 


—_— N 
FENTATOUR! I Ine, 18.1 A OVARY: |. fes, Lat. doe 
| OSTENTA TOUR | Her 1 — boy 4 uae! Wd 


OSTE'OCOLLA. 1. [3-0 and in m⁰n. 
rtrocb la is frequent in Germany 8 long OVATION. 1. owatio, Latin. ] A leffer tri- 
deen ons for dining rg a calds in 92 8 1 — ry Romans. Hig 


* tured bon 
| GTO. J Leu and eh. J B OUBUST. 7 2 

in the bones. OUCH. /. An ornament of oo Ire, 
OSTEOLOGY. Nel“ and dyes] $$: de- 9 AW. Legen, Saxon 
ſeripuon of the at — 3 fire to bake as bh. 
OSTIARY. The opening at which a'river O'VER hach 4 double Ggni on "ou 1 5 . 
= Itſelf. "Brown. of places. If the place be lay! vr rae 00 
O'STLER.-f. I nr, Trench, "The man ver, it "Renee 

who takes { horſes eren. "9 - 2 bur if there is in che 


W PT ' 3 A + 4% 


md 


4 &@ «a Oat 


PY 7 


4a% 


* Su TFT HEY” WA Weery ' Rn 


a 


ave DET ANY o VE 


: 


Hein of the ſame name, diſtinguiſhed bythe "To O'VERBULK. v. 4. Core bb 
addition of nether, then over is from the So- oppreſs by bulk. Shake 


— ufar above. 7D OVERBURDEN, v. 2. ver and burden. . 
ee A ; Gat Le el. To load with too great weight. 
reſpect to excellence or To O'VERBUY. v. 4. [over n To 
| Swift, buy too dear. 
= W with regard to rule Or tor ＋ O'VERCARRY. V. is [over and C car 


3. Above in « To hurry too far; to be urged to any 
4. Acroſs ; — * fide to fide : as, . violent or dangerous. Hayward. 
* over the brook. To N Nl v. 4. part. ver- ca. [over 


8 Acroſs, ſomething elevated 1 as, it few and caft 


a it is known he W . 1 S 1 
2 over . own, . * . 
7. Before ighe —_— 18 a 8 in ti . 
®. ore 3 as, over * „ f . Lo rate too on. cu. 
O'VER. ad. | To O'VERCHARGE. v. a. [overand gs 4 
1. Above the top. Lale. 1. Tooppreſs; to cloy ; to ſurcharge, . 
2. More than a quantity afligned ; ve feet 2. To load; to crowd crowd too much. Pepe. 
and an inch over. 3. To burthen. Shak . 
3. From fide to fide; the river wi a mile +4 To rate too high. - Shak . 
over. Srew. 5. To fill too full. 
4. From one to another. Bacon. 5. To load with too great a charge. gba 


5. From a, country beyond the ſea; the king To O'VERCLOUD. v. a. [over and cloud. 


went over to France. Bacean. To cover with clouds. Tick 


6. On the ſurface ; the ground is 2 _ To O'VERCOME. v. 2. pret. 1 | 


en. paſſ, overcome 3 anciently overcomen, as 


rt. 
7. Throughout; completely z Ibave et. i Spenſer. [ overcomen, Dutch. 


7 „e in a great degree; 


7 be defign Over. hb. o ſubdue ; to conquer; to vanquiſh. 

8. With repetition; another time ps 4 To overflow to ſurcharge. Philips. 
again; over and over. 8 5 23. To come over or upon; to invade ſudden- 
'ly. Not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
over-baſty in judging: Baker. o f'VERCOME. v. . To gain the ſuperi- 
10. Paſt; ben bis rage was over, be re- *ority. Romans. + 
ed. O'VERCOMER. . [from the verb.] He who . 


11. Ovx ü and above. Beſide; beyond what overcomes. 


was firſt ſuppoſed or immediately intended. 7 O'VERCOUNT. v. a. [over and 81. 

Numbers. To rate above the true value. Shake * 
12. ov againſt. Oppoſite ; regarding in To O'VERDO. v. 4. [over and do.] | 
front. Bacon. more than enough. F464 . 
13. in compoſition it has a great variety of To O'VERDRESS. v. a. [over and dreſs, ] To 
ſignifications; it is ee fixed to adorn laviſhly * 


| e. 
nouns, adjectives, or other ſpeech, Jo O'VERDRIVE. v. 4. [over and driue. 

To O/'VERABOUND. v. a. over and abound] Te drive too hard, or ſtrength. Gen, 
To abound more than enough. +. > To O'VEREYE. v. @. [over and eye. ] 


To O'VERACT. v. 4. [over and art.] To 1. To ſuperintend. 


act more than enough. Stilling. fleet. 2. To obſerve; to remark. Shakeſpeare. 


To O'VERARCH. v. a. [over and arch. | * To OVEREMPTY. v. 4. [over and empty. 


cover as with an arch. P To make too em Careto. 


ty. 
' To O'VERAWE. v. a. [over and awe. ] o O'VERFALL., . (over and fall.] Cataract. 


keep in awe by ſuperior influence. To O'VERFLOAT. v. 2. bates and feat. 
D 


To RBALANCE. v. a. To weigh down; To ſwim ; to float. 


to preponderate. Rogers. To O'VER FLOW: 2. n. [over and flow. 7 


O'VERBALANCE. fe [over and balance.] 1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. 


O'VERBATTLE, 4. Too fruitful ; exube- To O'VERFLOW. v. 4. 


Something more than equivalent. Locke. 2. To exuberate. Rogers. 


Þ Hooker. 1. Io fill beyond the brim. Taylor. 


To O'VERBEAR. v. a. To repreſs; to ſubdue; 2. To deluge; to drown ; to over - run. Dryd.. 


To O'VERBID. v. 4. [over and bid.) To offer tion; more than 


to whelm ; to bear down. Hooker: O'VERFLOW.  /. 22 and flocu.] ass 


Ineſs ; ſuch a quantity as 
more thay equivalent. Dryden. runs over; exuberance. * Avbuthriot. 


To O'VERBLOW. v. 8 over and bite. ] To OVERFLOWIN G. [from ever flow. Ex- 


be paſt its violence. of a ſtorm. uberance; copiouſneſs. err. 


TC VERBLOW. v. 4. e blow,] To O'VERFLOWINGLY. ad. OE, *. = 


drive away as clouds before the wing. 1 2 * Exuberantly, 
Board, ] Off the ſhip ;. out of hg 9 crofs by. fight, 


5 | 


- 
Py : % 


* 


* | FY 4 * 4 FA 2 
O 6 J E T 


7. OVERGROW, v. n. To grow beyond the 
fit or natural ſize. who ages the 


' O'VERGROWTH. ſ. [over and 1. 


Exuberant growth. 
To: O VBRHALB. V. ds [over and bales] 
1. To ſpread over. 175 ner. 
2. To examine over again. 
- To O'VERHANG. v. — [over and bang · 
To jut over; to impend over. Shakeſpeare. 
To O'VERHANG. v. n. To jut over. Milton. 
"To O'VERHARDEN. V. A. Per and barden, ] 
To make too 11 N Boyle. 
ad. [over and Bead. J. Aloft ; 
in the zenith; . ilton. 
7D OVERHEAR. v. a. Lever and bear. To 
hear thoſe who do not mean to be wa 


To O'VERHEND. v. 4. Lew and IN 17 
-overtake ;. to reach. 
Tb @VERJOY. Ve 4. [over and 5 7 
tranſport; to raviſh. 
O'VERJOY. J. Tranſport ; ecſtacy. 
Tz OVERLA'BOUR-. 2. a, [over and labour. ] 
1. To take too much pains on any 13 
2. To haraſs with toil. _ D 
Th OVERLA'DE.. Ve. 42 [over and lade. 
over - burthen. Lecter. 
OVERLA'RGE. a. [over and large. ] Larger 
than enough. Collier. 
OVERLA'SHINGLY. ad. [over and laſh. 
With.exaggeration. - Brer 
To. OVERLA V. v. 4. Lever a lay.] 
1. To oppreſs by too much weight or power. 
; Raleigh. Ben Jonſon. 
2. To ſmother with too much or too cloſe 
covering. Milton. 
3. To ſmother ; tocruſh ; to overwhelm. 


To 


cr. 


4. To cloud; to overcalt, „ ener. 
5 Fo cover ſuperficially. 22 


. To join by ſomething laid over. 


To OVERLEAP. v. 4. (you and leap. } To 75 0 SRT O WIR. u. 4. [over 5 7 


by a jump. ryden. 
0 RLEATHER: 1 rand leather, ] 
The rt it of the thoe that covers the foot, 
To QVERLYVE. v. 4. [over and Ive. ] To 
n to W to out- 
Hayward. 


2 OVERLIVE: *. | To live two 2 


VERLIVER. /. from expe] | cx 


ver z — 


OVERMU CH. as [over and much. 


© Ty ovine 


ty. 
: To OVERPRE'SS. Anke 


W. 


CVERFORWARDNESS. 22 Al- and . 7 OVERLOAD. . 4. Pub and B 1. 
e 5 . 2. | burthen with too HEY ; 
* OVE! FC eve O'VERLONG. a: lows and lenge. 2 
1 3 er- but. . 
Kat or” 1 1 7.0 ERLO'OK. + Vas 2 and ook. * 
* ET. v. 72 R 12 J to. Is view from a higher EEE GE * das. 
_ to come u 2 To view fully; to 
Fo OVEROLA . 5. DE: [over and _ 2 n | . 
To look. haſtily over. e. o review. . 
To O'VERGO. v. a. [over and g*] © ack To paſs by indulgent... ert. 
pals ;. to excel. . To neglect; to flight. Aiterbury. 
To GRS ROE. v. 4. 1 and 251 ' O'VERLQOKER, W < " wa and lauer. „ One 
To gorge too much. who looks over his fe Watts. 
J O'VERGRQOW. 2. a. * and 2 O'VERLOOP. /. The ſame with orlop, 1 
1, To cover with growth. - OVERMA'STED. a. [over and maſt.] Hay- 
2. To. riſe above. - * ing too much maſt. 


To. OVER MASTER. v. 4. ſover and ger. 
To ſubdue ; to govern.. * Shake 

To. OVERMA“T CH. we, as baue nd march. 
To be too powerful; to conquer. 

OVERMA'TCH. ſ. [over and match.]. One 


of ſi Mil, fag 
GAS F. [over and miff.] Higheſt 
over the reſt in. authority, worth. 


Too 
much.;. more than enough. Locle. 
OVERMU'CH. ad. In too great a degree. 
OVERMU'CHNESS, 
Exuberance; ſupera 
OVERNIGHT. . N 
To. OVERNA'M . Ve d. [ over 5 nn] 
To name in a ſeries. Shakeſpear 
To OVERO'FFICE. v. a. [over and 4 
To lord by virtue of an office. Shaleſpeart. 
OVEROFFI'CIOUS.. a. [over and ious. ] 
Too buſy ; too importunate, 
To QVERPA'SS«.w. as, [over and pa . 5 
Le To croſs. den. 
2. To' overlook;, to paſs with 
ard. 
3. To omit in a reckoning. Ty _ 
4. To omit; not to receive. a 
To OVERPA'Y, v. a. [over and pay. 1 To 
reward beyond the price. | 
To eee v. 4. 29 and perch} 
over. wr 


To. O'VERPLY, v. 4. N and 5551 
employ too laboriouſſy. 
To OVERPO'ISE. v. a. [yver and belt,! 


outweigh. - a 
OVERPOISE. þ [from the eib. 1 72 


To de predominant over ; 1273 2 


riori , 77 - 
er and pre 0 
ſtible PREY over- 


PRIZE. Vo! 4. e and xe. J To 
value at too ich Price. Wo oh Wotton. 


- OVERRAN tel TIS Too rank. 
7 i | 7 


* 


dear upon. with. irreſi 
To OV: 


. DOE 
' / ey 4 


— * . 
N. — Nu 7 
2. To deceive ; 1 * "GHhrſon. 
To 'OVERRE'ACH., wv. 3. A horſe in ſuid to 


12 OVERRATE. u. 4. Py. and rate, — To- To OVERSKIP. v. a. [over and flip. ] 


O VE. 


1. Toe pals by leaping. "Hooker, 
2. To paſs over. 
3 * To eſcape Shake 


7 OVERSLETP. v. 4. ein md ecp- J 
ſleep too long. | 


„ ver<rench when he brings his Hinder feet too To OVERSLIP. v. 2. Lover and 21. 2 


far foward, and 2 "bis toes againſt his 


N ford ſhoes. 8 , PFarrier's Dif. 
/ OVERRE'ACHER, 5 [from over-reach. ] A 
cheat a gdeceiver.- + 


1p OVERREAD. we 4. [ove and rd To 


7 7 unnoticed, or 
D Watton. 


To cover with — 1 wed | 


Dr 
OVERSO'LD. Part. [from overſell J Sold wy 


Ts; 6 too high a 
To OVERRIPEN, — a. [over and Fipen.] OVER SOON. ad, [over and ſrons] Tod — 
To make too Sbaleſpeare. idney. 
To O'VERROAST. v. #. {over and roaſt, ] OVERSPENT. part. [over and pen. _ 


Shakeſpeare. 
To 0 OVERRU'LE: vw. [over and rule. 
. To influence with greg r to 


de ſuperiout in authori Sidney. 

* . To govern with hi Restberity; to ſuper 

intend. ' Hayward, 

3. To ſuperfede ; ; in-law, to over-rule a 
Plena, is ta rey ect it as i t. 


4 OVERRUN. v. a. — over and vun. ] 
1. n $ z to ravage. 
2. To out-run. Bacon, 
3. To ove read'; to cover all ov rr. 
W 4. To f by great numbers 3 to peſtr. 
eee mM, Addiſen. 
*g. To/Injure by treading down. Addilen. 
2 OVERRUN: Ve n. To overflow ; ; to be 
more than full. | 


o OVERSE' E. v. a. [ over and fe. 

1. To par pr to overlook, r 
2. To Kenan to paſs by unheeded ; 
omit. un $44 Hadi ac. 

-OVERSEEN. from over, ons 

, port ( ee „4 
OVERSEER — Tem overſee. ] 
1. One who overlooks ; ny = ON 
2. An officer who has the care of the paro- 
chial proviſion for the poor. Graunt. 
To OVERSE'T. v. 4. [over and ſet.] 
1. To turn the bottom upwards ; to throw off 


E A Erotic, abort The au 


+» bed — 7 — 


— 


the baſis. — 
* To throw out of regularity. Dryden. 
To OVERSEE'T. . . To fall off the bafis. 


J OVERSHA'DE. v. a. [over and forn, W 
To cover with darkneſs. 
To OVERSHADOW. "Vs a, [over and 2 


2 de » hadow ger any thing 
: 5 To ſhelter; to Milton. 
To OVERSHO'OT. v. . [over and ed 
To fly beyond the mark. Collier. 
To OVERSHO OT. . ds © 
to” To ſhoot- beyond the mark. Tillotſon, 
- 2+ [With the reciprocal — To ven- 
ture too far z to aſſert too much. Whitgifte. 
O'VERSIGHT. . [from over and fight. ] 
1. Superintendance. Kings. 
W Miſtake; error. . Hooker. 
OVERST ZE. Us 4. [over 2 
1. To ſurpaſs in bulk, 


Sk To plaſter over. 


To-OVERSPREA'D, v. a. [over and fore, 
To cover over; to fill; to ſcatter over 

Te OVERSTAND. Vs d. Lever and and, ] 
To too much upon conditions. den. 

To OVERSTA'RE. v. a. [over and flare, ] 
To ftare wildly. cham. 

To OVERSTO'CK. v. 4. [over and forth. ] 


To fill too full ; to crowd. \ Swift. 
To OVERSTRAIN. v. n. [over "and et 
To make too violent efforts. 


far, Ayl 
To OVERSWA'Y. v. 4. 1 and fray] 


To 

_ over-rule ;” to bear down. o0ker » 
To OVERSWE'LL. . 2. lever and of® well, J 
To rife above. airfax. 


O'VERT. a. [auvert, Fr.] Open; ; 8 
apparent. 

o O'VERTLY. ad. [from the adjeQive. . Oper 

To OVERTA'KE. v. 4. 1 over and rake. 
1. To catch any thing by purſuit; to come 
up to ſomething going before. " Hooker, 
2. To take by ſurpriſe, a Galatians. 

To OVERTA'SK. v. a. [over and 7 To 
burthen with too heavy duties or injun ions. 


3 
preter. overthrew ; part. overt browns f 
1. To turn upfide down. RES ooh 
2. To throw down; to ruin; to | 
3. To defent; to conquer ; to i” 
4. To cee to miſchief ; to bring to no- 
thing. Sidney. 
OVERTHROW. ſ. [from'the verb.] : 
1. The ſtate of being turned upſide down. 


2. Ruin ; detruction. Hasler. 
3. Defeat ; ; diſcomfiture. Hayward. 
dation. Shakeſpeare. 


4+ 

OVER THRO'WER. /. [from overtbriww.] He 

Who overthrows. 

OVERTHWA'RT. a. [over and thwart.}] _ 
2. Oppoſite ; being over againft. Dryden. 
2. Croffing any thing perpendicularly, 

» Perverſe,; adverſe ; contradictious. Cl/ar. 

0 ERTHWA'RTLY. ad. E N 
1. Acroſs ; tranſverſely, | 
2. Pervicaciouſly ; perverſely, . 

e 1 
Perweacity; 

4K N OVER- 


E g ® * 29m, £ 
[ + 4 
OV 


| HYERTOOL. ret. and part. paſſ, of ever. 
tate. 
'T; OVERTOP. Ve &e | over and . 
" To riſe above; to — 1 — * 
2. To excel * to 5 


« To obſca — ance by 


- Bacon. 
| To OVERTRIP, v. & [over and trip. To 


trip over; to lightly over. Shake Baus. 


a OVERTURE. ; ouverture, French. ] 
1. Opening; diſcloſure. diſcoyery. 


2, Propoſal ; eg offered to _ 


4 tion. Hayward. 
3 OVER TURN. v. 4. [over and turn. ] 

1. To throw down; bo topple flown 5 to ſub- 
vert; to ruin. | Revue. 
2. To overpower ; to conquer. Milton. 


| OVERTURNER. . {from overturn. * Sub- 
75 OVERVALUE. Ve 4. [over and 11 ] 


To rate at too high a price. Hooker. 
"To OVERVEL. v. 2. [over and weil.] To 
Shakeſpeare 


To» OVERWA'TCH, v. „. [over and warch.] 
Io ſubdue with long want of reſt. Dees 
OVERWEA'K. 2. {over and W 
weak; too feeble. 

To OVERWEA'THER.. v. a. [over and 122 
ther, ] To batter by violence of weather 


Shakeſpeare.” : 
To QOVERWE'EN. 2. u. [over and ween.] To 


_ think too highly 3 ; to think with arrogance. 


| g. From the or houſe the P 
Sbaleſpearę. —5 72 2 285 
6. From thei inner part. 4 zekiel, 


OVERWEE'NINGLY. ad. [from overween.] 

Wich too much . with too high an 
opinion. 

To OVERWEIGH. v. a. [over and weigh] 
To preponderate, 


Hooker, 
* OVERWEIGHT. / {ewe and weight] Pre- 


derance. Bacon, 


To OVERWHELM. Vs @ [over and how. ] : 


1. To cruſh underneath ſomething violent an 


weighty. ; Rogers. 
2 T6 8 2 Shakeſpeare. - 
OVERWHELMINGLY... pd; [from over. 

whelning.]. In ſuch a manner as to oyer- 


whelm. Decay of Piecy. 
OVERWRO'UGHT. 2 N 
. 1 Laboured ip mu bus a 
OVERWORN. part, [over and gern.] 

1. Worn out; ſubdyed by toil, den. 
; 2. Spoiled by time. \ Shake peare. 


OVERYEA'RED. 4. [over and Deer, Too 


. olds aitfax, 
; n Laphir, Saxon.) Any thing ; not 


nothin Milton. 


OUGHT. werb imperfef?. [preterite of owe.] 
1. Owed;' ph V have been In- 
gebted. Spe Iman. 
2. To be oþliged by duty: ſubjacłs MN ra 
pbey the Ki Hacon. 


1 
3. To be fie; to be neceſſary ; the - Hythe 


pyght to be proved. 


0 O'RM. 3. [ovun and n — Hs ; 


Sd inns 


ob. WA ak Fr. uncia, Lat.] A name of 


- QUR. + pron. 


caſes. 
| OURSE'LF i is uſed in the obs © Shatep. 
288 1 Carle, Saxon.]-: A blackbird, 


our: v9 1 Saxon, ] 
aleigh. : 


3. No longer in; it is our of wy bends, | 


Gd ee 4s 


- weight of different value in di t denomi« 
nation of weight. In troy weight, an ounce 
is twenty penny-weights; a Neanywnight, 
twenty · ſour grains. Bacon. 


| Gun. 4 ſence, F . ora, Spaniſh, ] 4 lynx; 
Mitt 


panther. an. 
our. 7. [auff, Teutonic. ] A fairy 3 a 


o Ew. Ae ouphe.] ian. Sbeig. 
Lyne, Savon. 

1. Pertaining to us; —* to us. Sbal. 

2. When the ſubſtantive goes before, it is 

.. written ours. Davies. 


' OURSELVES. reciprocal. pronouns | {© 


1. We; not others. Locke. 
2. Us; not others, in the obli 


OUSE. /. Tanners bark. 
Ve 4. | ouſter, 'T te 
es [oufter — 01 . 


1, Not within : the ag is out... : Prices 
2. It is generally oppoſed to in. - Shakeſpeare, 
3+ In a ſtate of Uſcloſure 1 the leaves 1 out. 

acon, 


» © 


I , 
1 
Fe 


7, Not at home: I was out. 
8. In a ſtate of extinction: the fire i js out. 
Shakeſpeare. 
9+ In a ſtate of being exhauſted 3 che rovi- ; 
fon is out. Shakeſpeare. 2 
10. Not in affairs: che niniſter is out. Shak. | 
11. To the end : hear bim out. Dryden. C 
12+ Loudly; without reſtraint: be told _ outs f 
13. Not in the hands of the owner 3 my berſe | 
is out, I bave lent bim. Locke, © | 
, 14+ In an error: the la wyers were out. L Eftr. va 
15. . in a puzzle: be was out: in 
bis tale. Bacon. ö 
16. With torn clothes. Dryden. © C 
17. It is yſed emphatically before alas. Such. | 
18. It is uſed emphatically to verbs of diſco- q 
very, Numbers. ' 
QUT, interjcf. An expreſſion of abhorrence * 
5 — ern AS, out upon * half-faced fel 


| Shakeſpeare. 
org | 
From) Nauen A it grows out of 


: 
ok 8 noting excluſion or diſmiſſion 
* out of the bouſe. 


7 
2 
4 
27 
c 
0 
0 
48 
7 


4. Not in; noting unfitneſs ;, out of time. 


Not within ; relating wakes. | 
6. From; noting extraction. : 1 
7. From; noting copy. 


\ 


ES. 2: BAD ns IE. EE Se ©. Inge ho. Y 
i 


- 


r 


1 z. ond ʒ; out of, igbt. 
1 . without 3, noting fanabiog wer 


70 OUT. v. 4. To exp 
To OUTA'CT. . Ar ** do be- 


, expelled. 
OUTCA'ST, 2 Exile z one reje&ted z ons ex- 


- 
* 
Oo 'U T 


8 | 3. From; noting reſcue, oa Ade. 
3 Not in; notipg exorbitance or irregularity ; 
du out of tune. ö Swift. 


10. From one thing to ſomething different: 


be out of bis regular courſe. Dec. of Piety. 


4 a6 ot according to: this was done out of 


P 


3. Te a different tate from noting ſepara- 


2 He is out of favour. '- * Hooker. 


Shakeſpeare. 
on or exhauſted : ir is out of knotwledge. 


. Knolles. 


| 15. By means of. Shakeſpeare. 


1 2 In conſequence of; noting the motive — 


on : be reproac bed me out of kindneſs. Bac 


17. Out of band; immediately ; as that bs, 


eaſily uſed which mir in the hand. Shak. 
to deprive. King Cb. 


Fond. tay 
| Ts OUTBA'LANOE. « V. 4. [out and balance. ] ; 


To over- -weigh 3 to preponderate. 


To OUTBA'R; v. 4. [out andbar.] To ft 


out by fortification. 


; Spenſer 
J OUTBI'D. v. 4. [owe and bid. 5 | 
power by bidding a higher price. ne. 
oUTETDDpER. J. [ove and 4d.] One that 
' OU'TGUARD. ＋ Leut and guard. ] 


__ out- bids, 

OUTBLO'WED. ..a.. [out and New.] In- 
flated 3 ſwollen with wind. ryden. 

oT BORN. 2. {out and born.] ' Foreign; 


not native. 


|  OU'TBOUND, as [out and bound.] Deftined 


to a diſtant voyage. Dryden. 


Te OUTBRA'VE. v. 4. Cout and brave. ] To 


bear down and diſgrace by more daring, inſo- 
lent, or ſplendid appearance. Conley. 

'To OUTBRA'ZEN. v. a. [out and brazen. ] 
To bear down with impudence. 


OUTBREAK. /. — and break, ] That 
which breaks forth; eruption. | Shakeſpeare. . 


To OUTBRE'ATHE. v. 4. [ent and breathe. ] 
1. To weary by having better n 
2. To expire. . Spenſer. 


. . OUTCA'ST. part. \ 
1. Thrown into the air as refuſe. . 3 f 


2. Baniſhed; 


pelled. Prior 
To OUTCRA'FT. v. 4. [out and 2 To 


excel in 1 

1. Cry of ce 3 n diſtreſs; cla- 
mour. Denbam. 
2. Clamour of deteſtation, | South, , 


To OUTDA'RE. Us 4. Leut and cw] To 
venture beyond. ale — 
Te. OUTDA'TE, v. 4. [out and PP hs 


0 U * 
OUTERLY. ; * [from 3 Towwr the 


Grew. 
OU'TERMOST. 4. [ſuperlative from, . 
Remoteſt from the midſt. B 


To OUTFA'CE. 8. [out and faces] 


1. To brave; to bear down by ſhew of may- 
nanimity. : Motten. 
2. To ſtare down, | Raleigh. 

To OUTFA'WN. v. 4. [out and fawn] To 
excel in fawning. Hu - 

To OUTFLY”. v. 4. [out and ty * leave 
behind in flight. 

OUTFORM. /. [Cane and I 
Appearance. | 

To OUTFRO'WN. v. 4. [out and frown, To 
frown down. | | 

OU”"TGATE. ſ. [cut and gate. Fo _ 

To OUTGIVE. v. 4. Lua 


ſurpaſs in givigg. n 

To 17 7 v. d. pret. enen; part. [0 
out and go. 

1. 1. T0 furpals | 3 Carew. 


2. Togo beyond z 19 leave bebind in going. 

3. To circumvent ; to overreach. Denham. 
To OUT GROW. VA. Leut and grow. ] To 
ſurpaſs in growth; do grow too great or too 
old for any thing. , . 


poſted at a diſtance from the main body, as 
a defence, Dryden- Blackmore. 


2 OUTJE'ST. . 4. Cet and : jets] yo 


overpower by jeſting, + + +8 


7 OUTKNA'VE. v. 4. [ove and knave.] To 


ſurpaſs in knavery. 2 5 
OUTLA'NDISH. 4. [ove and lands] * * 


tive; foreign. 


To OUTLA'ST. v. 4. [out and To ſur- 
[ laft.] - 4 


paſs in duration. 


 OU'TLAW. /. [uxlaga, Saxon Qneexclud- 


ed from the benefit. of the law ; a plunderer; 


a robber ; a bandit. Davies. 
To OU'TLAW. wv. 4. Todeprive of the bene- 
fits and protection of the law. Herbert. 


OU'TLAWRY. /. [from out/aw.] A decree 
by which any man is cut off from the com- 
munity and deprived of the protettion of the / 
law. Bacon. 

To OUTLEA'P. "Pe 4. [our od; laps} To 
paſs by leaping ; to ſtart beyond. 

ot” og 5 from tha f 0 

t; 


cape. 
' OUTLET. |. [our and l.] 8 ; 


diſcharge outward. 
3 2 Leut and line] Contour ; line 
dy which ny en is defined ; extremity. 
Dryden. 


To OUTLIVE. v. a. [our and live. To live 
Clarendon. 


beyond; to ſurvive. _. 


— 1 "OUTLIVER./.. [out and Jive, } A ſurviver. 


antiquate. , 
To OUTDO.. v. a. E and do.] To excel; 
to fi - Shak Fes Milton. 


| To OUTDWE'L. . 4. [our and dell] To 
ſtay beyond. 


OER. 6; * .] That which is with- | 
vu}. ; Grew» 


To OUTLOOK. v. 4. [out and look. } To face 


down; to browbeat. Shakeſpeare. 
To OUTLU'STRE. v. 2. [out and luſtre. To 

excel in brightneſs. Shake - 

OU TLVYIN&ò. part. 4. [out and lie.] Not in 

the common courſe of order. 7 — 

8 


0 5 T * RE: 
| Te OUTMEA'SURE, v. a, {out 2 
. OUTMARCH. . . fort and march.] 


To leave behind in the march. Clarendon- 
-OU'TMOST. , {ant and mt. 1 Remoteſt 


from the middle. Newton. - 


_-©UTPA'RISH. /. be and pariſh.) Pariſh. not 
ing within the walls 
ART. .. [out and part] | Part remote 
© from the centre or main body. * 
7 So fri v. 4. [out and pare.) 
| to leave behind, . 
To "OUTPOUR. ww a: [ovr and 
- emit; to ſend forth in a ſtream. 
To OUTPRIZE. v. 4. [out and poet 70 
exceed in the value ſet upon it. - Shakeſpeare, 


Te OUTRAGE. v. a. [ outrager, Fr.] in- 
jure wig oe gud or contumeliouſly ; to infult 


roughly and tumultuouſly. Atterbu ry. 
E OF TRAGE- ve n. To commit exorbitan- 


cies. Aſctam. 


- OUTRAGE, „French. 1 * 
lente; OZ. þ — noi > Tv ] 
\OUTRA'GEOUS. . [outrayens, Rr 
1. Violent; furious; raging 3 exorbitant; 


tumolthons; turbulent. | Sidney. 


2. Excefſive.; paſſing reaſon ordecency. 
3. Enornjpus ; atrocious, - _ Shakeſpeare. 


Violently ; tumultuouſſy; furiouſſy. 
©UTRA'GEOUSN ESS. r 
# violence. ryden. 
Toi O TREA'*CH, v. 4. [out and rock. } To 


go beyond. 
75 6 OUTRIDE. v. a: [out and ride. To paſs 


OUTRA GEOQUSLY. ad. foe outrageous. ] , 


by riding, 1 Dryden. 
OUTRIGHT. ad. [aut and r 
to Immediately ; 3. with 2  Arbuthnot. | 


2. Completely, Addiſon. 


7. ROA. Vos [out and youre] To 


enosed in roaring. Shake 793 
OUTRODE. J. Ie and rode. Exc 
2 OUTRO „ Vs 4. [our aer 
-  extirpatq; to eradicate, 
Fo OUTRUN.-v. a. nam loſe 


1. To leave behind in running 
2. To exceed. 


diſon. 


To OUTSAIL. . 8. Len fol 5 ＋ fan leave 


behind in ſalling. 


NJ» OUTSCO'RN. v. a. [put and fone) a 
bear down or confront by contempt 


"Fo OUTSEL. bre. [out and 4 . 


1. To exceed in the e r an ve thing 4 


is fold, | Temple. 
#- To pain a higher view © Shakeſpeare, 
. Tv OUTSHUNE. v. 4. [out ** Paine. 


1. To ent luſere. bateſpeare. - . 
2. To excel in luſtre. Kh Denham. 
To OUuTSHOO'T. Vs 4. Tout _— v4 

1. To excect in ſhooting. . den. 
2. To thoot beyond. ; orrise 
Sure. J. four and fdr.) | 


x. Ot Te ſurface; ; e 


— 


Yee * 


; 1. 


mY 2, Extreme part ;. bert remote, fn the 
To exceed in meaſure. retten. middle. 


E OUT NUMBER. v. 4. [out and number.] 
To enceed in number. Addiſon. 


"KY; : 


acon. 
J. — ppinraneys 1 Doc le. 
4. The utmoſt. . 
5. Perſon; external Wan. Pacon. 
6. Outer gde; part not incloſed. tor. 
To QUTS os, Tout and fr.] To bt be. 
yond the time of any thing. Bouth, 
To OUTSLEEP/' . as (ot > rp. To 
- » fleep beyond. ate rare. 
To OUT PEAK. v. 42. [ome —_— To 
ſpeak ſomething beyond. care. 
To OUT SPORT. v. 4. ſour und — To 
ſport beyond. bakeſpeare, 
To OUYSPREA'D. v. 4. Leut and Jpread. ] 
To extend; to diffuſe. Pope. 
To OUTSTA'ND. . &. Leut and fond 
1. To ſupport; to reſiſt. ard. 


2. To ſtand beyond the proper time. Sup. 


To r e . 1 To n a 


the mam 


To OUTSTARE. v a « [out and flare:] To 


face down; to brow. '$ 1 Latte with 
effronteryj. " Crifbazo. 


' OUTSTREET: J. fer and fn. ] Steer in 


the extremities of a town. 
To OUTSTRE'TCH. w. a. [out and Perch] 
To extend; to ſpread out. | Shakeſpeare. 
To OU TSTRIP. v. 2. To outgo 4 +5 texve 
behind. Den Jonſon. 
To OUTSWEE'TEN, v. 4. [out and frorcter. ] 
To excel in ſweetneſs.” . Shake 7 


* To. OUTSWEAR. . ts [ont and fevear, | 
overpower by ſwearing. 
To OUT TONGUE. Vs &; {out 7 | 


To bear down by noiſe, Shakeſpeare. 


Jo OUTTA'LK, v. a. ſour and talks} To 


overpower by tall. cba * 
70 OUT VALUE. v. . «ſour and value. 

. tranſcend in price. 
To OUTVE'NOM. v. 4. [our cd e To 

exceed in poiſon. Shake cave. 
To GOTVIEWSA [our and vie .] To ex- 

ceced z to ſurpaſs. Aaliſmn. 

To OUTVTLLAIN. Vi 4. Lat and villain.] 

To exceed in villany. Shakeſpeare. 
7 o OUTVOTCE. v. 4. 4 wotee. |} To 

outroar; *to-execed in "Shakeſpeare. 
"To oUTV0' TE. v. u. for ang wore. ] To 

f Ne rality of ſu ges. ** outh, 

|  ToOUTWA K. wv. & jou apd 200. 1 J 

leave one in walking. 4 
 -OUTWALL. . [out and wall.] ' 

1., Qutward part bf a building. - 

2. Supetficial appearance. Shatepe 
OUTWARD, a. [urpeanÞ, Saxon. 

1. External; oppoſed to inward. re. 

2. Pxtrinfick ; adventitious. > Dryden. 

3. Foreign; not inteſtine. Ty {car 

4+ Tending to the out 


In theology.) . "Cena 3comorat not 
len. 


OU'TWARD. Jl External form. W 
OU'TWARD. ad. . 


1. To l e 
bound. 
CN. 2: To 


— 


To OWE. v. 4. [eg aa, Iſlandick.] 


8 25 ITY 


OZ KE 


"$: "Tf tho outer parts.” | ine, his, or yours; not another's. Dazitt, 
OUTWARDLY, ad.." . ele 7 0 _ Vs 49 the noun. 

7 pans, : / 3 OP to inwardly. 1. To acknowledge; to avow onen own. 

ETD DD Te es. ST poſleſs; to claim ; to hold * 

the out parts. 2. 0 to claim; to right. 

7  OUTWE* AR. UV. as 0 and wear] To 9 x * od 

8 tediouſly, , - * 2. To avow. Dryden. 

Ta D. u. 4, [eur ant * 4. To _— not to deny. Ti 21. 


extirpate as a weed, 
| To OUTWEIGH. ». 2. [out and = 5 


1. 1 exceed- in gravity. 
2 preponderate; to excel in value or in- 
oP Dr den. 
7 0 OUTWELL. v. 4. [our and well} 29 
pous out. 


a OUTWTT. 9. 4. Tout and wir.] 1 3 | 


to overcome by ſtratagem. L'Eftrange. 
OU"TWORK. /. [out and work. ] The parts 
of a fortification next the enemy. Bacon. 
OUTWOFRN. part. [from Prone Con- 
ſumed or deſtroyed by uſe. Milton. 
To OUTWRE'ST, v. 4. [out and wor J To- 
extort by violence. Spenſer. 
U'GHT. Fart. [ont and eorought. | 
Outdone ; exceeded in efficacy. Ben Jonſon. 
To OUTWO'RTH. VU, As [out and worth, ] 
To excel in value. Shakeſpeare. 


1. To be obliged: to pay; to be indebted, 
2+ To be obliged to aſeribe; to be obliged for; 
Tobe n life to him. + Milton. 
3. To have from any thing as the conſe- 
quence of a cauſe ; be owes bis fall to 5 


2 7 P 
4. eſs ; to be the right owner of, b. 
O'WING A F ih 
1. Conſequential. Atterbury. 
2. Due as a debt. N , * 30" 
Imyutable to, as an agent. Locle. 
oth. | 4. 22 Saxon] A- bird that 
O'WLET. about in the night and 


catches mice. 


P 
O'WLER. J One whocarries contraband IT 


Swift, 
ws: 165 lasen, Saxon; ] 
This is a-word.of. 2! OE uſe than as it is 
; adden to the poſſeſſive Feser, my, thy, his, 
our, your, their. 


2. It is added generally by W or 
den. 


eorroboration. OZ ENA. ſ. [og au.] An ulcer in the in- 
3, Sometimes it is added to note oppoition fide of the 1 gives an Ill ſtench. 
er contradiſtinction ;, domeſtick z, not foreign; Qulny. 


95 A — — bull. —— 

OXBA'NE. ſ. A ptant. 

O'XEYE. ſ. [bupthalmus, Lat.] A plant. 

O'XGANG of Land. ſ. Twenty acres. 

OXHE'AL. /. A plant. 

9 [ox and fly. ] Arfly of a — 
ar kind 

OxLTP. /. The ſame with ages a vernal 


flower. re. 


„ + [ox and fall.] A ſtand for 


ORTONGUE. . A plant. Ainſtoorth 

O'XYCRATE. /. eee. A mixture of 
water and vineg Wiſeman. 

O'XYMEL. F* [ture] A mixture of 
vinegar and wy 0 Arbuthnot. 

OXYMO'RON. A rhetoricat 
figure, in which an derer! of a quite contrary 
fignification is added to any word. 

OXY RRHODINE _ beet. A mix- 
ture of two parts of oil of roſes with one of 
vinegar of roſes. Fleyæ. 

OVER. . [oyer, old French.} A court of 
oyer and terminer, is a judicature where 

_ cauſes are heard and determined. 

OYE'S. J. [ex, hear ye, French.] Is the in- 
trod to any proclamation or advertiſe 
1 given by the publick crier, It is thrice 


oy STER. fe [oefter, Dutch; buitre, Fr, 
bivalve, teſtaceous fiſhs - Lake 

O'YSTERWENCH. [4 ſe. Leyſler and fy 

O'YSTERWOMAN. J or Woman. A wo- 
man whoſe buſineſs is to ſell —— Shaktſp. 
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comproſſiqh of the anterior part of the lips; provender. 
2 Iris confounded the 8 * — Latin. The 
W Wan wich- * | uring provender. 


P. 


yt labial ne Might PA BUL AR. 4. {pabilum, Lais. J Aﬀording 
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tautzht, thou 


E PACK. D. A» 


1. To tie up goods. 


e 
PA'BULOUS. 4. [pabulum, Latin. Alimental 
affording aliment. Brown 


E 4, French 
— [pes Freed} of the . ga] 


2. Gait manner of walk. Sidney. 
3. Degreee of celerity. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Step; gradation of buſineſs. emple. 
F. A meaſure of five feet. Holder. 


A particular movement which horſes are 
ſome have it naturally, made 
by lifting the legs on the ſame fide together; 

amble. Hudibras. 


7 PACE. v. . [from the noun, ] 


x To move on ſlowly. "Spenſer. 
Shakes pear Co 


= To move. 


5 35 Uſed of horſes.] To move by raiſing 


egs on the ſame ſide together. 


. To PACE. V. fs 


1. To meaſure by ſteps. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To direct; to go. Shakeſpeare. 


PA'CED. a. [from Pace. Having a 8 | 


r gaits den. 
PA'CER. /. [from pace. 


He that paces. 
PACIFICA”TION. J. [pacification, F Weg. 
3. The act of making peace. Sout 


a. The act of appeaſing or pacifying. Hocker., 
PACIFICA'TOR: ſe [pacificateur, French; 
from pacify.} Peace-maker. 


Tending to make peace. 
PACTIFICK. 2. [paci ifique, French z paci ificus, 
_— Peace-making ; mild ; gentle ; ap- 
Hammond. 


PACIFLER. . {from facify.] One who pa-. 


To PA'CIFY. D. d. atifier , Fr. pacifice, Lat.] 
To appeaſe ; to iti reſentment z ; to quiet an 


angry Bacon. 
PACK. /. [pack, Dutch. ] 

1. A aq bundle of any thing tied up for 
carriage eee 
2. A 41 a load. L'Eftrange 
3. A due number of cards. Addiſen. 
4. A number of hounds hunting together. 

5. A number of people confederated in any 
bad defign or practice. Clarendon. 
6. Any great eg as to quantity or preſ- 


ſure. 
pac len, Dutch. 
1. To bind up for carriage. 

2. To ſend in a hutry.  Shakeſpedte. 
3+ To fort the cards ſo as that the game ſhall 
be iniquitouſly ſecured. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To unite picked perſons in ſome bad de- 


High. Hudibras. 
To PACK. Ve 1. 

Cleaveland. 

2. To gooff i in a hurry 3 to remove in haſte. 

Tuſſer . 

3. To concert bad meaſures 3 to confederate 

. Carew. 

PA'CKCLOATH. /.'[ pack and cloatb.I A 
cloath in which goods are tied up. 

PACKER. 7 [from tk One * binds, 

up bales for carriage, Fee. 


a* + J 


* 


"y 


. | 


 PACIFICATORY. 2. [from pacifieater.] 


Otway. . | 


4 


PACKET. et, French, 

> J. ſe [porquet, > 140 
9 opt Biden Vo Os [from SE: 
wit. 


bind vp in parcels. ' 
PA'CKHORSE. ſ. [pack and P 
of burden; a horſe employed 4 


PACKSADDLE. I [peck and jade, A Ak 
-e. 


dle on which burthens are laid. 
PACK THREAD. *. Tpackand el Strong 


thread uſed in tying up parcels. 
PACKWAX. . The 182 on the a l. 


of the neck. Ray. 
PACT. /. „Fr. packum, Latin.] A . 
tract; a gain; 5 a covenant, . 


N Kh, ” [ pation, Fr. pactio, Lat.] A 
bargain; a covenant. ard. 
PAC TTTIOUs. as [ padfin, FO Settled 
by covenant. 
8 ps” « [ from paad, Saxon. ] Lene Tis, 
The road; a foot path. N 


* An eaſy paced horſe; Dryden. 
3. A robber that infeſts the roads on foot. 
4. A low ſoft ſaddle. Hudibras, 


To PAD. wv. a. [from the noun. 
1. To travel gently. . | 
2. To rob on foot. l 
3. To beat a way ſmooth and level. 
PA DAR. ſ. Grouts ; coarſe flour. MVotton. 
3 4 ＋. (from pad. A robber z a foot 
ighwayman. Me 
To PADDLE. : Vs Ns {patouiller, French. 
1. To row; to beat water, as with oars. 
2. 2283 | Collier. 
2 Zo To finger 5 Shakeſpeare. 
PA'DDLE. 7 [pattal, Welſh.] 
1. An oar, particularly that which is uſed by 
a a fingle rower in a boat. 
2. Any thing broad like the end of an dar. 
Deuteronomy. 
en. from paddle.] One un bod pad- 
8 A in 
9 pada, Saxon ny; * Dut. 
great frog 4 1 i Da] 


raden kh] A 
ſmall i CK. 2 pr from fe 4 


PADE LION. e de lion, Fr. Fi „eg 


Latin.] An 
PADLO CK. J- [padde, Dutch. ] A 2 hung 


on a ſtaple to hold on a link. 
To PADLOCK. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


faſten with a padlock. Arbutbnot. 
PADOWPIPE. /. An herb. Ainſevorth. 
PE AN. ſ. A ſong of triumph 


P | 
PA'GAN. ſ. [pazamiyc, Sax. pogenus, Lat | 


A Heathen ; one not a Chriſtian. 
04 Ga, a. Heatheniſh. Shakeſpeare. | 
A SM. ani Fr. from pagan. 
Heathenif 4 { pag * e . 
PAGE. /. (pox ge, French, | 
1. One fide of the leaf of a book. 


2. [Page, Fr.] A young boy W on 


a great perſon, 
To MAE. Us 4. « [how tþ 
| "Yo 0 


ra 


* 


Par 


PA'GEANT. fe 

1. A ſtatue in ſhow. 

2. Any ſhow; a ſpeRacle of entertainment. 
| Sbaleſ are. 

pOEANr. 4. Showy ; pompous 1 ta- 


tious. den. 
To PA'GEANT. V. 4. [from the noun. To 
exhibit in ſhows ; to repreſent. Shake Peare. 
8 RY. 4 [from 2 
ſhow e 
0 ® 
PA'GOD. J. [probably an Ingian 2 
Is An „ale i Gila 
" 2. The temple of the idol. oÞes 


PAID. The preterite and participle paſſive of 
PAYGLES. fo Flewers; alſo called ag 


omp 3 
Ton 0. 


R ne Spaniſh.] A wooden veſſel | 


milk or water is commonly carried. 


I and full.] The — 
PATLFUL. an quantity 
that a pail lun 8 
PAILMA/IL. ay Violent; boiſterous, igby» 
Fs Pia [pej eine, French. ] 


1. Puniſhment denounced. Sidney. 
2. Penalty 3 puniſhment. Bacon, 
3. Senſation of uneaſineſs. Bacon, 
* £ og 3 ] Labour; york ; toil. 
Spenſery 
8. „ of: mind. Prior. 
7. The throws of childbirth. Samuel. 


To PAIN. v. a. | from the 8 
1. To afflict; to torment; to make uneaſy. 


TJeremigh. 

2. [With the reciprocal pronoun. To la- 

bour .. Spenſer. . 
PAINFUL. . [pin and full. 

1. Full of 3; miſerable ; beſet with af- 

fliction. 44% 
2. Giving pain; afflictive. Addiſon. 

3+ Difficult ; requiring labour. Shakeſpe 

4+ Induftrious ; 2 L Dy68 


PA'INFULLY. ad. [from inful.] 
1. With great pain or affliction. 


2. Laboriouſſy; diligently. Raleigh ö. 
PA'INFULNESS. ſ. [from . 
1. AffliQtion 3 3 ſorrow ; grief. South. 


2. Induftry ; laboriouſneſs. Hooker, 
2 . ' [payen, French. ] Pagan; infi- 


| Peacham. 
PAINIM. a. Pagan; infidel. Milton, 


PAINLESS. 3. [from pain.) Without * 


N N trouble. ; 
NSTA'KER., > ng and take. a 
bourer — on. 
PAIN STA KING. 4. [pains and tale.] La. 
borious 3 induſtrious. 
To PAINT. Vs d. Cars Tomes 
1. To repreſent by delineation and colours. 
2 Bo To _ with colours repreſentative wn 
Shake 
— * dy colours, 3 — 
oc te. 
o deſcribe; to repreſent. Spaleſpeare. 
5 To colour ; to diverſify. PI 
To deck with artificial colours, Shakeſp. 


ARTS Toy tains phe 


Pepe. 

1. 14 FN thing. 2 
2. Colours laid on che _ . 
PAINTER. /. [from paint.] One who p 
feſſes the ener jay ao, 


PAINTING. / {from paint. ] 

\ Is The art of repreſenting oljot by nnz. 
tion and colours, 
2. Picture; the painted reſemblance. bake. 
3. Colours laid on. Shake * 

PAINTURE, . [ peinture, French. 


art of painting. 

PAIR 7. [pairey Fr. -, Lat. ] 

ate Two things ſui one another, as 2 pair 
of gloves. 7 


2. A man and wife, Milton. 

3. Two of a ſort; a couple; a brace. * 
To PAIR. v. a. {from the n 

1. To be joined in pairs; 


— | 
2. To ſuĩt; wp Shakeſp. 
To PAIR, Vs, fs | 2. 

1. To join in cbuples. Dryden. 


2. To unite as correſpondent, or contraſt as 


oppoſite. 
PA LACE. þ [ palair, Fr.] A royal houſe 3 
an houſe eminently ſplendid, Shak . 
PALA'CIOUS, 4. [from palace. Royal ; 
noble; magnificent. Gravunt, 
PALA*'NQUIN. J. Is a kind of covered car- 
riage, wſed in the eaſtern countries, that is 
ſupported on the ſhoulders of laves. 
PA'LATABLE. 4. [from palate.] Guſtful; 
pleafing to the taſte. Pbi 
PA'LATE. ſ. [palatum, Lat.] 
1. The inſtrument of taſte. Hatecvil. 
2. Mental reliſh ; intellectual taſte. Taylor. 


PA'LATICK. a Ar — Belonging ta 
the palate, or of the — Helder. 


'PA'LATIN E. . tin, Fr. from — 


of alatium, 1.1 One inyeſted 
rights and p 


PA'LATINE, 2. Pof royal „ 
PALE. as [ pale, | Fr. pallidus, Latin.] : 


1. Not ruddy ; not freſh of colour; wan 
white of look, 
2. Not coloured approaching to trant - 
parency Ny 4 Arbuthnot, 
Jo Not bright; not ſhining z 2 
dim. 
To PALE. v. 4. [from the e To 
make pale. } 126 J Priers 
PALE. us, N. 8 
1. e of wood joined above and 


below to a rail, to incloſe grounds. - Shakeſp, 
2. An incloſure. Hacker. Milton. 
3. Any diſtrict or territory. Clarendon. 


4. The pale is the third and middle part of 
the ſcutcheon.  Peacham. 

To PALE. Vs 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To incloſe with pales, Mortimer. 

2. To incloſe 3 to encompaſs. Shakeſpearee 
PA'LEEYED. a. [p-le and oye. ] Having 5 | 
dimmed. N og 
4 L P . 


- * 
8 8 A, 
* 3-0" 


| Nh — 3 Throw 
8 


PALISA DO. 


Fa - 
P LEFA'CED. 46. [pale W Having 


face wan. keſp eſpeares 


PAL 
2. ImpevfeRt or temporary, not radical cure, 


Bacon. 


PALELY. ad. [mates I Wanlyz nor freſh. PALLIATIVE, a, [palliatif, Fr. from pal. 
j | 


ly ; not ruddi 


P 
| FE of colour; want of luſtre, Sbabeſp. 
r 1. A kind of coaſtin vessel. 


| PA'LEOUS. a: {palea, Latin.] ; chaf- 


* 


PALETT he, {pallette,. French, ] A light 
board on a painter holds his colours 
When he paints. Tickell. 
PALFREY. J. [palefroy, Fr.] A ſmall 3 
jes. 
en 4. [from pelfrey. ] 2 
a palfrey. Tickell. 
PALIF ICA”TION. /. ¶galus, Latin.} The 
act or practice of making ground firm with 
piles, Wotton. 
PA'LINDROME. J. [wav and dees. A 
or ſentence which is the fame read back- 
ward or farward : as, madam; or this ſen- 
tence, Subi dura a rudibus. 
PA'LINOLE, 7 J. La-] A recanta- 
ALINODY. 5 tion. Sandys. 
ALISA'DE. 7 / [paliſade, Fr.] Pales ſet 
'by way of incloſure or defence. 


Brogme. 


To PALISA'DE. v, a. [from the noun.] To 
incloſe with palifades. | 
A'LISH. a. | from: cle] Somewhat * 
ALL. / L lium, tin. 
1. A * ur mantle of ſtate. | Milton. 
2. The mantle of an archbiſhop. Aylißte. 
3. The cpvering thrown over the dead. 
Te PALL. v. . from the noun.] To cloak 


to inveſt. Sbaleſpearo- 
7s PALL. w. 1. To. grow ww 4.9 
infipid. _ 


To P ALL. D. 4. | 
1. To make inſipid or os 
To make 9 to * | 
* To weaken ; . to impair impairs 4 — 
4. To cloy . 


A PA LLET. 7 [from paille, Fr. ſtraw.] 


1. A ſmall bed; a mean bed. Au 
2. [Palerte, Fr.] A ſmall meaſure of liquid, 
formerly uſed by chiturgeons in bleeding. Hal. 

PALLMA' LL. J. Leila, and malleus, Latin; 
e maille, French, ] A play in which the 

; is ſtruck with a mallet through an mw 

ring. 
PA'LLIAMENT. ſ. [pallium, Lat] A dreſs ; 
a robe. Sbaleſpeare. 
PA LLIARDIS E. ſ. [palliardiſe, Fr.] Forni- 
cation; whori Obſolete. | 
To PALLIA' TE. Vs as [ pallia, Latin. ] 

1. To cover with excuſe. Seo 
2. To extenuate; a ſoften by favourable re- 
| Preſentations. Dryden. 


3. To cure imperfegiy Qt war ge not 
radically. 


PALLIA'TION. 1. r French. | 
1. Extenvation 3 alleviation ; favourable” re- 
preſentation. oor SEE . 


4 " N * 
— £ >» 
_ - IPOs 
"© by » 
% 


=" want of freſh- - 


liate. 

1. Extenuating; favourably repreſentative. 

2. Mitigating, not removing; not radically 

curative. Avrbuthnet, 
PA'LLIATIVE. . [from Palliate.] 2 

thing mitigating, Sao 2 
PALLID. @. [ 4 Latin.]' Pale; 

high coloured. | * 

PALM. ſ. palma, Latin. 

1. A bes of which the branches were 

in token of victory. There are twenty-one 

ſpecies of this tree, of which the moſt remark. 

able are, the greater palm, or date tree. The 

dwarf palm grows in Spain, Portugal, and Ita- 


ly, from whence. the leaves are ſent hither and 
made into flag brooms, 


2. Victory; triumph, Dryden. 
IO Lat.] The inner part of the 
; Bacon. 


A meaſure of length compriſing thre 


De 
To PALM. v. a. [from the Noun. ; 
1. To conceal in the palm of the hand, ag 


jugglers. Prior. 
2. To impoſe by fraul. D den. 
3. To handle. | rior. 


4. To ſtroak — the bk Ainſworth, 
PA'LMER. rom palm.] A pilgrim ; 
Who — ben G l Holy Land 232 
palm. | Popes 
PALMER. /. A crown encirclir g a deer's head. 
PA'LMERWORM. 111 [palmer and worm. ] 
A worm covered with hair, ſuppoſed to be ſa 
called becauſe be wanders over 7 plants. Boyle. 
PALME'TTO. . A ſpecies of the palm · tree: 
in the Weſt - Indies the inhabitants thatch their 
* with the leaves. Thomſon. 
PALMIFEROUS. 4. I palma and fera, Lat.] 
r. . . Lat ici. 
E. a. „ Latin. 
eALMIs TER. h Tfrom palma, Lat.} One 
who deals in palmiſtry. 
PA'LMISTRY. 71 . Latin.] The c 
ol foretelling fortune = the lines of the palm. 
N 
ALPA VL, v. I : uali 
of bei perceivable to the rom pa * — 
PAL. = WS [ palpable, French. ] 
1. Perœptible by the touch. * 
2. Grob ; coarſe; eaſily detected. Tillotſon. 
A 3. N z eaſily E V Hooker 
A'LPABLENES rom . a- 
lity of bald pahbatls; 9 8 5 
gi OF ad. [from palpable, ] 
anne 
1 . 


2. Groſsly ; N . 
PALPA'TION. / 
The act of feeli ing. 


Bacon. 


fe [palpatio Palpor, Latin. ] 


' To PALPITATE. v. as [ paipito, Latin. ] 


To beat at the heart ; to flutter. 


CET TION i Deere. nd.) 
Beating 


} 


P = : 


Heating or pantitig ; chat alteration in the 
pulfe of the 5 which makes it felt. 


PA'LSGRAVE [ paltſgroff, — A 
count or earl who has the overſeeing of a palace. 
PA'LSICAL. 3. [ftom palſy.] Afflicted with 
a palſy ; paralytick. 
PA'LSIED. as [from palſy. ] r with 2 
palſy. Decay of Pizty, 
PA'LSY. /.  [paralyfis, Latin.]J There is a 
_ threefold divifion of. a palſy ; a privation of 
motion, ſenſation remaining; a privation of 
ſenſation, motion remaining ; and a ptivation 
of both together. Uincy. 
To PALTER. v. . [from paltron. Skinner. ] 
To ſhift; to dodge. Shake eure. 
To PAL TER. v. 4. To ſquander; as, be pal - 


ters his fortune. 
PALTERER. {nw patter,] An infin- 
cere dealer ; a 5 
PA'LTRINESS. / [from paltry.) The ſtate 
of being paltry. 
PA'LTRY. as. ron, French. Sorry; 3 
worthleſs ; deſpic able; contemptible; mean. 
Addiſon, 
PA'LY. a. [from pale.] Pale. Shakeſpeare. 
PAM. /. [probably from palm, viQory.] * 
' knave of clubs. 
To PA'MPER. . 4. [pambirare, Itallan.] K. 
glut; to fill with 9 to ſ. 1 Fr. 
PA'MPHLET. . un FF Fr.] A fmall 
book, probably alter old unbound. Clar. 
To PAMPHLET. v. #. [from the nd.) 
PAMPHLETEER: . {from panpbl 
A LETEER. blet. 
ſcribbler of fmall fl 4 A 
To PAN. v. a. An old ö 
or join together. N 
PAN, /. I ponne, Saxon. ] 
W A veſſel broad and ſhallow. | Spenſer. 
4 The part of the lock of the gun that Holds 
the powder. Boyle. 
., Any thing hollow; as, the brain pan. 
PANACE'A. 7. Tbanace, Fr. maraxata.] An 
univerſal medicine. 
ANA CEA. /. An herb. 
PANCAK E. J. [pan and cabe. ] Thin pud- ' 
ding baked in the frying-pan. I 
PANA PDO. / [from panis, Lat. bread, 
made by boiling bread in water. 2 
PRANCRA TIC AL. a. [7a and xpaldc. e. Ex- 
celling in all the aftick excereiſes. 
PRNCREAS. /. oy and zefag.] The pas- 
+ Ereas, of ſweet bread, is a gland of the conglo- 
"merare ſort, between the bottom of the ſto- 
mach and the vertebræ of the loins. - © 
PANCREA'TICK. a. [from pancreas. ] 17 1 
talned in the panereas. 
PANCVY. I. [from panacea.] A flower ; a 
PRNSV. I kind of violet. Locke. 
.PA'NDECT. ſ. [pandefta, Latin.] A treatiſe 
that com 


PANDE'MICK. a, [wie and $7 g.] Inci- 
dent to a whole people Harvey. 


_ PA'NDER. /. [from Pantene, the pimp in 


the ſtory of Troilus and Creſſida.] A pimp; 


\ 5am, a procuren Dryden. - 


the whole of any ſclence. 
Sevift. 


ren 1 ben e 


PAN 
To PANDER. v. 2. from the'noutis "To 


pimp; to be ſubſervient to luſt or paſs 
PA'NDERLY. 2. from bade. \Pimping 3 


implike. ale peure. 
PANDICULA'TION, . She vo, La 2 
The reſtleſſneſs; ſtretching, and uneaſineſs 


uſualty accompany the cold ity of an n 


mitting fever. Fleyer. 
PANE. 1. [ paneau, rr. f 
1. A ſquare of glas. Pope. 


2. A piece mixed in variegated works with 
other pieces, 7 Dome. 
PANEG Y'RICK, peneg yrique, Fr. wa- 
* nſpugce] An eulogy ; an encomiaſtick piete, - 
PANEGY'RIST. 4 [from paneg yrick ; pa- 

negyrifie, Fr.] One that yu praiſe 3 ene 


PANEL. ſ. [paneau, Fr. a 

1. 5 160 or + n Hed 

kt other bodies. Addiſon. 
2. A ſchedule or roll, containing the names 
of ſuch jurors, as the ſheriff provides to paſs 
upon a tial. Cowel. 
9 [bang, Dutch, uneaſy.] Extreme 
aden paroxyſm of rorment, Derbam. 

To PANG. VU, 4. [ from the 1 To tor- 


PANICK. a. Violent without cauſe. — 
PA'NNADE. f. The eurvet of à horſe. 


PA'NNEL. eel Dutch. A kind of 
ruſtick 1 y J Huus. 
PANNEL. /. The ftdmach of a hawk. 2 


PA'NNICE, 3 
A PANNICLE. b J. A panty, _ Peachoms 
PA'NNIER. /. [panier, French.] A 'baſket 3 
4 wicker ve el, in which fruit, or other thingy, 
are carried ona horſe. Addiſon. 
PANO'PLY. . [le.] Complete art 
mour, Milton, 
To PANT. v. n | panteler, old Fr.] 
2. To palpifate ; to beat as the heart in 
den terror, or after hard labour. Cra 
2. To have the breaſt heaving, as for want 
of breath. Dryden. 
3. To play with intermiſſion. P e. 
4. To long; to wiſh earneſtly. 
PANT. ſ. [from the verd.] Palpitation; mo- 


tion of the heart. Seeler. 
. PANTALOON. ,. [pantalon, Fr.] A man's 
garment anciently worn. Shakeſpeare. 
PA*NTESS, 7. The difficulty of breathing in 
a hawk. Ainſworth. 
PANTHEON. h Dube] A temple of 
all the gods. 


PANTHER. ſ. I x panthera, Lat.] A 
* . wild beaſt; a ln a pard. . 
4 . * AB gutter title. With 
ANTINGLY. ad, from pat 
palpitation. [ ap] arte 
PA'NTLER. 188 2 French. ] The offi- 
cer in a g ws who 2. bread. 
ech. Hanmer. 
Ae , French.] A . 
Peac bam. 


temime, Fr. ws OY” 


1. One wi: bu . er dei 
41 2 * 
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2 eo. PAPA'VE OUS, a» 


PAP 


mute ras$s 
2. A ſcene; a tale exhibited only in geſture 

and dumb ou Arbutbnot. 
PANTON. A ſhoe contrived to recover a 


1 narrow and þ -dound * Farrier 7 
ANTRY. . terie, Fr. panarium, 
. The, room 5 . - A qr repolited. 
N ot ton. 
PAP. ſ. „e 10e Dutch; pa- 
a, Latin. 


"Ys The ni z the dug ſucked. penjere 
2. N org * 
2 qc ö Donne. 


1 us, Fr Fr. ho 
. ee 
N Bacon. 
PAL. . e Fren oo 6 d dh yo 
- . longing to the Pope; an 
rick of R 4 ee. 
PFAPAW. f. A * 
averens, 
ver, Lat. 7 SY 
PAPER. I. papier, French; rus, Lat.] 
1. Subſtance on which men write and print; 
3 by macerating | linen rags in water. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
64 Piece of paper. OST oc ke. 
3. Single ſheet © fined, or written.  Shakeſp. 
PAPER. a. Any thing flight or thin. Burnet. 
mw PAPER. v. 4. {from the noun.] To re- 
S keſp care. 


PA PERMAKER. J. [paper and nl One 


who makes paper. 
PAPERMILL. /. [paper and mill.) A mill 
in which rags are ground for paper. Shakeſp. 
r 4. Containing pap; inclinable 
Arbuthnot. 


PAPTLIO. J. [Lat papillen, Fr.] A butterfly; | 


a moth of various colours. Ly » 
PAPILION A'CEOUS. a. [from perilo, in] 

Tube flowers are called pa 12 whic 

repreſent ſomething of the figure of a butterfly, 


Vith its wings diſplayed : — petala, or flower 


leaves, are always of a difform figure: they 


rare four in number, but joined together at the 


extremĩties; one of theſe is uſually larger than 
the reſt, and is erected in e e 


flower. 


PAPILLOus 8 em = 3 or 
reſemblances of pape Der 
*PA'PIST. /. | [pop Fr. papiſta, Latin, ] One 
chat adheres to the communion of the pope 
- and church of Rome, Clarendon. 


PAPI'STICAL: as 1 3 Popiſh; 


adherent to popery Whit gifie. 55 
e Je {h [from Popery ; the 
doctrine of r Whitgifte. 


_PA'PPOUS. a; DW 5 | low Latin. Having 


ſoft down, growing out of the of ſome 
plants, 'as thiſtles. ' Ray. 


PPV. 4. [from al Soft 3 1 
caſily divided. 


rar 
1 OY 


re 


Burner. 


\ 


PA RAB - as | parabilis, Latin. ] Eafily pro- 


cured . roton. 


PARAB + jo | Wat Conn. A fimilitude 2 
relation ln u is — 
umber ti 


PARABoLl. A. /. [Latin.] The parabola is 


a conick ſection, ariſing from a cone's being 

cut by a plane parallel to one of its ſides, or 

parallel to a plane that touches one fide of the 

cone. Bentley. 
PARABO'LICAL. ? a. [ parabelique, Fr. from 
PARABO'LICK. parable, ] 

1. Expreſſed by parable or kale * 

2. Having the nature or form of a parabola. 


PARABO'LICALLY. ad. [from e 
1. By way of parable or ſimilitude. 
2. In the form of a parabola. 


PARA'BOLISM. ſ. In algebra, the divifion of 
the. terms of an equation, by a known quan- 

| ity that is involved or multiplied in the firſt 
term. Di8. 

PAR A'BOLOID. /. {wazaCcanand 5d. ] A 
. . paraboliform curve in geometry, whoſe ordi- 
nates are ſuppoſed to be in ſubtriplicate, ſub- 

quadruplicate, &c. ratio of their reſpective 

abſciſſæ. | Harris. 

PARACENTE'SIS. ſ. [wopaxillacic. ] Lag 

operation, whereby any of the venters are 

| forated to let out any matter; as tapping in a 
tympany. 

PARACE'NTRICAL. 2 . [wage and xiv 

PARACENT RICK. 1. E. Deviating 


from circularity. _ 

PARA'DE. /. 1 French. 1 ; 
1. Shew; oſtentation. Glanville. 
2. Military order. Million. 


3. Place where troops draw up to do duty and 
mount guard. 
4. Guard; poſture of defence. Locle. 
e » [wagaduyjpa.] Example. 
ARADISTACAL. a» [from paradiſe. | Suit- 
ing paradiſe; making paradiſe. 
PARADISE. 1 [ wapaduovc, 
1. The bliſsful regions in w q the firſt 
Was placed. Milton. 
2. Any place of Fat. | Shakeſpeare. 
PA'RADOX, 1. [paradexe, Fr. wapadotogs ] 
A tenet” contrary to received opinion; an 
aſſertion contrary to appearance. 4 


. 
1 


PARADO'XICAL. 4. Tom 


1. Having the nature of para . . 


2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions contrary 
_ to received opinions. 


PARADO'XICALLY.. ad. [from r. 
Ina 8 manner. Collier. 
 PARADO'XICALNESS. from paradox. 
State of being —.— [ J 
PARADOXO'LOGY, /. [from Paredes. 1] 
The uſe of A Brown. 
ARAGO'GE. / erapaywyn,], A. figure 
they «land ET is ed at the end 
of a word. 
| "fy, ON. a agon, fold parage, equa- 
* f 4 


1.4 


1 


"pk A 


$ & 88 
r 


 PARALY'TICK. 


353 

1. A model; a pattern; ſomething fupreme- - 

* excellen © Shakeſpeare, 
Companion; fellow. enſer. 


To PARAGON. V. . [paragonner, Fr. 
1. Io compare. 


2. To equal. * 


Pp ARAGRAPH. *. [ paragraphe, Fr. waga+» 


A diftin& part of a diſcourſe. 
Ie GRAPHICALLY. ad. [from para- 


paragraphs. 
P 4 as [from parallax.] 
PARALLA'CTICK. J Pertaining to a pa- 
rallax. 
. 4. (fwapdhnatice] The diſ- 
| the true and apparent place of 
any ons, een viewed from the earth. 
PA'RALLEL, 4. [asses] 
1. Extended in the ſame direction, and pre- 


ſerving always the ſame diſtance. 
2. Having the ſame tendency. Addiſon. 
3. Continuing ay ce through many 


particulars ; 
PARALLEL. | (+ from the adjeQive. ] 
1. Lines 4 their courſe, and ſtill re- 
maining at the lame diſtance from each 2 
e. 
2. Lines . the latitude. 
Direction conformable to that of another 


Garth. 
Reſemblance z conformity continued 
| Kg many particulars. Denham. 


5+ Com pariſon made. Audison. 
Any Ain reſembling another. South. 


To PARALLEL. v. 4. { from the noun.] 


1. To place, ſo as always to keep the ſame 


direction with another line. Brown. 
. 2» To keepin the ſame direction; to level. 
3. To correſpond to. Burnet. 
- &« To be equal to; to reſemble through many 
particulars, © Dryden. 
* * To compare. 5] en B cd 
ALLE'LIS [ paralleliſme, French 
State of being 18M. . 


PARALLELOGRAM. J. Lr 2 


Papa :] In geometry, a right lined qua- 
drilateral figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are pa- 
rallel and equal. Harris. B . 

PARALLELOGRA'MICAL. a. [from pardl- 


lelogram.) Having the properties of a pa- 
rallelogram. 


PPARALLELOPIPED. ſ. A ſolid figure con- 


tained under fix parallelograms, the oppoſite 
of which are equal and parallel; or it is a 


priſm, whoſe baſe is a parallelogram; it is 
| always triple to a pyramid of the ſame baſe and 
ht. Newton. 


PARALOGISM. ſe [mepanipiouere] A falſe 


argument. Arbutbnot. 


'PARALOGY. / Falſe reaſoning. Brown. 


PARALYSIS. ſ. [naga>urc-] A 1 
Paar. a. [from paralyſis 3 pa- 


ralytique, Fr. 7 
inclined to ae Prior 


1. Superiour ; Toi the E 
tion: a8, lord paramount, the chief of the 
ſeigniory. 


Glanville. h 


PAR 


2. Eminent; of the higheſt order. © Baton, 


PARAMO'UNT. J. The chief. Milton. 
PA'RAMOUR. /. ¶ par and amour, ny 
1. A lover or wooers | enſer. 
3 A miſtreſs. þ 8 
PA'RANY MPH. /. [ and repn. | 
1. A brideman; one who leads the fide ts 
her marriage. Milton. 
2. emen another. 
Taylor. 
PA'RAPECM. fe [wapanizua.] A — 


table flxed to a pillar, on which and pro- 
clamations were anciently engraved; alſo a 
table, containing an account of the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſtars, eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon, the ſeaſons of the year, &c. _ | Brown. 


r . ¶ parapet, Fr.] A 2 — 
In. ; 


PARAPHIMO'SIS. I. . = 


eaſe when the preputium cannot be drawn 
over the glans. 


PARAPHERNALIA. [Lat peraphernanc, 
Fr.] Goods in the 001 's diſpoſal. 


PA'RAPHRASE. /. { waga'pparice] A looſe 
interpretation; an explanation i m—_ yords, 


To PARAPHRASE, v. 4. [ 
interpret with laxity of exp ; to tranſ- 
PARAPHRAST. /. e A lax 
interpreter ;z one who min words. 


Hooker. 
PARAPHRA'STICAL. 7 4. [from 
ph gr 


Tat and gemini: 
Paraphrenitis, is an 1 2 
phragm. — 
PA'RASANG. J. [paraſanga, low Latin.} A 
Perfian meaſure of lengths Locke. 


PA'RASITE. ſ. | paraſite, Fr. a, Lat. 
One that — ables and can bi J 
welcome by flattery. 

PARASFTICAL. 7 a. [from paraue.] * Flat. 

PARASTTICK. 4 tering ; wheedling ; ad- 
hefive without uſe. Hadervill. 

PA'RASOL. . A ſmall fort of canopy or um- 
brella carried over the head, Die. 

PARASYNA'XIS. ſ. A conventicle. 


To PA'RBOIL. v. a. bouiller French, 
To half boil. [par ? . 


To PA'RBREAK. v. 3. Liao Dutch.] 'To 


vomit. 
PA'RBREAK. ſ. [from the verb. ] Vomit.” 


W J. [parcelle, F rench; 5 de 


1. A irgall bundle. 

2+ A part of the whole taken ſeparately,” 0 
3. A quantity or maſs. Newton. 
4. A number of perſons, in contempt. 


5. Any number or tity, in contem 
To PARCEL. v. a {from the noun. ] el 


1. To divide into portions. South, 
2. To make up into a maſs. Shakeſpeare. 
PARCE/NER, /. [In common law. When 
one dies pol; an eſtate, and has iſſue 


only daughters, or bs Gs be hs ber. 2 


Je 


53333 
— 1 a - fl a 
PHT. ado dC 
afar. MS . 


VAR 


| A the hide se to thoſe daughters or 
fiſters : theſe are called parcerert, = Cowe!, 
PARCE'NERY- fe {from parſonier, Fr.] A 


holding or occupying of land * Joint tenants, . 


called coparceners. Cowwehs 
To PARCH. v. 4. To burn lightly and ſu- 
perficially. Shakeſpeare. 


To PARCH, v. 3. 'To be ſcorched, . 
PARCHMENT. . [parcbemin, French ; - 
. gamienay Lat.] Skips dreſſed for the writer 
acon. 
PARCHMENT- MAKER. . [parchment and 
mater. ] He who dreſſes parchment. » 
PARD. 1 Jo [pardus, pardalis, Latin. ] 
| PARDALE. The leopard; in E any 
of the ſpotted beaſts. keſpeare. 


. + PA'RDON. v. 4. [ pardonner, — 4 


1. To excuſe an offender, 85 * 


2. To forgive a crime. ' g 5 
3. To remit à penalty. ' Shakeſpeare. 
4. Pardon — is a word of civil denial, or 
light apol > on | 
PAtDON. Feed r.] 
28 Forgi of an offender. 


2. Forgiveneſs of a crime j indulgence, 
3. Remiſſion of penalty. 


4. Forgiveneſs teceiveil. „„ hdd ; * 
5. Warrant of forgiveneſs, ortxemption from 


puniſhment. Shakeſpeare. * 
' PA'RDONABLE; 2. [ Pardonable, French. 1 
Venial; excuſable. 
PA'RDONABLENESS. 1. [from —— 
Venialneſs ; ſuſceptibility of pardon. 
PARDONABLY. ad. 2 pardonable.] 
Venlalhy ; excuſably. Dryden. 
8 5 . va Pardon. ] 


1. One who Shakeſpeare. 
2. A fellow that carrie 5 the pope's in- 
dulgencies, and fold t to ſuch as would 


buy them. , ; Cobbel . 
To PARE. v. a» To cut off extremities of the 
ſurface; to cut my by little and little; to 

diminiſh. 


the power in medicine to comfort, _ 
"and aſſuage. 
PARE'NCHYMA. ＋. ee A . 


y or porous ſu 3 a part through Which 

the blood is trained. 
PARENCHY'MATOUS. 2 . [from 
PARENCHYMOUS. 2 celat- 


to the parenchyma; ſpongy. Grew. 


PA E'NESIS. þ 8 Perſuaſiqn. 
PARENT. /. [ pos, Latin. ] A father or 
Heoker, 
PA'RENTAGE. J. [from parent.] Extrac- 
— birth ; condition with reſpect to pa- 


\ Shakeſpeare. 
PARENTAL. 2 [from parent.] Becoming 
parents; pertai ug to parents. Brown. | 
PARENT TION. 4. A - Parento, Lat.] 
1 done or in — one 
ARENTHESIS, en Fr. gage, 
PA and vin. A — Fre wes, 


unother ſentence, as that it may be taken out, 
without injuring the ſenſe of that which 


; Hooker. 
 PAREGORICK. its rn) Having 


PAR - 
meloſes it: en 


PARENTHE'TICAL. 4. [from fparenth 
© Pertaining to a mented; 2 F 
PA'RER. J. [from pare.] An inftrument to 
cut away the ſurface. _ Tuffer,. 
PA'RERGY. ſ. firaga. and igyer.] Some- 
thing unimportant; ſomething done by the 


by. Brown, 
PARGET. 1. Plaſter leid upon roofs of rooms. 


To PA'RGET. v. . [from the nun.] To 
plaſter; to cover with plaſter. 
Government of the Tvngne. 
PA'RGETER, f. [from parget.] A plaſ- 
terer. 


. J. [regs and n.] A mock 
Boyle. 

PARIETAL. #. from Paries, Lat.] 1 

tuting the ſides or walls. 55 


PARTETARY. J [ parietaite, Fr. parier, Las] 1 


An herb. worth , 
PA'RING. /. rom pare.] That which is 
pared 3 ing ; the rind. Pope. 
PARIS. An herd. Aiſwertb. 
PR . EG low Lat. paroifſe, Fr. 
del particular charge of a ſecular 
prieſt, © Our realm was divided into pariſhes 
by Honorius, archbiſhop of Canterbury; in the 
year of our Lord 636. ve 8 
PA'RISH. 4s 
1. Belonging to the patiſh ; having the lore 
of the pariſh, wt Ay!i 2. 
2. Maintained by the pariſh. Cay. 
PARISHIONER. /. paroiſſien, Fr. from pa- 
- riſþ.] One that belongs to the pariſn. 
ARITOR. f. [for apparitor. 
ſummoner of the courts of civitlaw. Dryden. 
PARITY. . [ parite, Fr. paritas, Latin, 
Equality ; reſemblance. Hall. 
PARK. /. [peannuc, Saxon. ] A piete of 
ground iticloſed and ſtoted with wild beaſts of 
chaſe, which a man may have by preſctiption 
or the king's grant. Convel. 
Te PARK. wb a. 1 2 the . To in- 
cloſe as in a patk keſpeare. 


PARKER. . [from Pork. ] A park Keeper. 


PA'RKLEAVES.: ſ. An herb. Ain ſwortb. 
PARLE. /. From parley, French.] Conver- 
ſation ; 3 oral treaty, ' Daniel. 


To PR RLE V. V. . from parler, Fr.] To 
treat by word of mouth; to talk ; to diſcuſs 
any thing orally. Broome. 

PARLEY. . [from the verb.] Oral treaty ; 
talk; conference; diſcuſſion by word of 
mouth. Prior. 

PA'RLLAMENT. .. [ parBamientum, low Lat.] 
The afſembly of the Ling and three eſtates of 
the realm 3 namely, the lords. ſpiritual; the 
lords temporal, and commons; 
bly or court is, of all others, de higheſt, and 
of greateſt authority). Cote. 

PARLIAMENTARV. a, N Parliament. ] 
Enacted by parliament; fufting the parlia- 

ment; pertaining to parliament. Bacon. 


RLOUR. g 
PA : J. -[ parkir, French.  patlatoris 


1. A 


A beadie; a 


which am- ; 


1. A room in monaſteries, ! 
meet and converſe. 
2. A room in houfes « on the firſt floor, ele- 


- gantly furniſhed for reception or entertain- 
5 15 ſpright! 9 
PA'RLOU - a, Keen prigh Y3 3 Im. 
PA'RLOUSNESS, {from pre ] Wick 
neſs ; keenneſs 
PARMA-CITTY, Ia 'Corruptedly for ſp 
ceti. Aint 66.44 


PARNEL., /. [the. diminutive of . ] 
A punk; a ſlut. Obſolete. | 
PAR O'CHIAL. 4. ¶ parockialis, from 


rochia, 
low Latin. ] Belonging to a pariſh, 


terbury. 


PA ROD. S- [ parodic e, Fr. wapplias] A 


kind of writing in which the words of an au- 
thor or his thoughts are taken, and by a ſlight 
change adapted to ſome new purpoſe. Pope. 
To PARODY. v. 4. [parodier, Fre from pa- 
redy.] To copy by way of parody., ' Popes 
PARO'NYMOUS. a. Lags Reſem- 
bling another word. Watts. 


PAR OLE. . [ parole, French.] Word given 


as an aſſurance, Cleaveland. 

FABGROMA YA hk N A 

rhetorical figure, in which, by the change of a 

letter or ſyllable, ſeveral things are alluded to. 

Dif. 

PAROQUET. . [parrequet, or N Fr.] 
A ſmall fpecies of — Grew. - 


PARONY'CHIA. deco x A pre- 
ternatural ſelling « or — un = — of 
the nail of one's finger; a whitlow. 
PARO'TID. 4. [wagulie] Salivary ; Raney 
becauſe near the ears, G eto. 
PA ROT IS. /. [wapelig.] A tumour in the 
glandules behind yp about the ears, generally 
called the emunRories of the brain; though 


indeed they are the external fountains of the 


ſialiva of the mouth. - Wiſeman. 
FAROXYSM. | [ape uud] A fit; pe- 
riodical exacerbation of a diſeaſe. Harvcy. 


PA'RRICIDE. / [parricida, 8 
1. One who deſtroys his father, Shakeſpeare. 
2. One who deſtroys or invades any to whom 
he owes particular reverence. 

3. The murder of a father; murder of one 
to whom reverence is due. Dryden. 

PARRICIT DAL. a. [ from parricida, Lat.] 

PARRICIDIOUS. 0 Relating to parricide ; 
committing parricide. 

PARROT. + [perroquet, French. ] A parti- 
coloured bird of the ſpecies of the hooked bill, 
remarkable for the exact imitation of the hu- 
man voice. Deyden. 

To PARRY. VU, N. [parer, French. ] To put 
by thruſts ; to fence. Locke. 

To PARSE. v. 4. [from pars, Latin. ] To 
refolye a ſentence into the elements or parts 


of ſpeech. Alc 4 
PARSIMO' NIOUS. a- [ from wont” 
vetous; frugal ; ſparing. iſon. 


PARSIMO'N IOUSLY. ad. 


niou z. Frugally 


22% Swift. 
PARSI O'NIOUSNESS. [from parfimo- To PARTA KE. v. 4. 


gious.] A diſpoſ tion to ſpare — ſave. 


gality ; coyetouln iggardlineſss. 
PARSLEY, Fa Vak.] A plant. 
PARSNEP. /. — * „ Latin.] A plant. 
PARSON. /. * 4 Latin] 


1. The prieſt of a pariſh ; one that has a pa- 
* charge or cure of ſouls. Clarendon. 
2+ A clergyman. Shakeſpeare. 
3. It is applied to the teachers of the preſby · 
terĩans. 


PARSONAGE. . (ich Parſon.] The bene» 
fice of a pariſh. Addi 

PART. /. pars Latin.] 
1. Som 
4 3 from a large quantity. Xaolles. 
2. Mem 
3. That which, in diviſion, falls to each. 
4. Particular diſtin ſpecies. 
5+ Share; concern. Pepe. 
6. Side ; Daniel. 
7. Something Nad or belonging, Shakeſp. 

» Ingredient id a mingled mals. 

9. Particular office or character. Bacon. 
10. Character appropriated in a play. Shakeſp. 
11. Buſineſs; duty. Bacon. 
12. Action; conduct. Shakeſpeare. 
13. Proportional quantity: fur parts of cop» 
Per to one of tin» 
14. Relation reciprocal. Tillotſon. 
15. In good part; in ill part; as well done 3 
as ill done. Hooker, 
16. [In the plural. ] Qualities ; powers; fa» 


cu Ities. 


diſtri Sidney. 
PART. ad, Partly ; in ſome meaſure, 
To P ART. VU, a. 
1. To divide; to ſhare ; to diftribute. Aa, 
2. To ſeparate ; z to diſunite, Dryden. 
3+ To break into pieces. - Leviticus. 
4. To keep e ſunder. Shakeſpeares 


5. To ſeparate combatants, Shak 
6. To ſecern. 


Prior. 

To P ART. Vs No 
1. To be ſeparated. _ Dryden, 
2. To take farewell, | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To have ſhare. Jaiab. 


4+ [ Partir, Fr.] To go away; z to (et out. 
5. To PART with, To quit; to relies x 
to loſe, 


aylor, 
PARTABLE. 3. Loom part. ] . 
ſuch as may be Camden. 


PARTAGE. . [ Portage, Fr.] Diviſion; 
act of ſharing or parting. Lock 
To PARTA'KE. v. n. Preterite, partook ; par- 
ticiple paſſive, partalen. | part and tate. 
1. To have ſhare of any thing; to take ſhare 
with. Loc te. 
2. To participate; to have ſomething of the 
property, nature, or right. Bacos. 

3. To de admitted to; not to be excluded. 
7. Sometimes * in before the thing partaken 


Leckes 
Go To combine 1 to enter into ſome deſign. 


1. W e Milton. 


2. Te 


ung leſs than the whole; xportions 


idney. 
17. 1 the plural.] Quarters; 1 | 


TORIES 6 TOW > 
— U 


n 


* *. 82 — PER 
=_ mY * 3 1 
2 


r — 


2 


— — 


n 


ESO 


* 


AR 


Yon. 
PARTA'KER. /. [from part 
1. A er in Sake; A 


2 


2. Sometimes with in before the thing par- 
taken. f Shake epeure. 
3. Accomplice allclate. aims. 
PARTER. .. [from part.] One that pacts 
or ſeparates. Sidney. 
PARTERRE. f. [ parterre, Fr.] A level 
- diviſion of ground. Miller. 
PA'RTIAL. 4. [ partial, French. ] 
x, Inclined antecedently to favour one party 
in a cauſe, or one fide of the queſtion, more 
than the other. Malacbi. 
2+ Inclined to favour without reaſon. Locle. 
3. Affecting only one part; ſubſiſting only in 
a part; not univerſal. Burnet. 
PARTIA'LITY. /. [ partialite, Fr. from par- 


©" favour of one above the other. Spenſer. 
&. To P PARTIALTZE. v. a. LPartialiſ ry Fr. 
from purtiaũ] To make partial. Shakeſpeare. 
PARTIALLV. ad. [from parrial.] 
1. Wich unjutt favour or diſlike. 
2. In pact; not totally. Ropers, 
PARTIBILITY. . [from partible.] Divi- 
fibility; ſeparabili 
PA'RTIBLE.. 4. {from part.] Divifible 3 
ſeparable. Digby. 
PARTFCIPABLE. 2. [from participate. ] 
Such as may be ſhared or partaken. 


— 8 
„ 


PARTTCIPANT. 2. [participant, Fr. from 
Farticipare.] Sbaring; having ſhare or part. 

, aton. 
To PARTICIPATE. v. 4. [participo, Latin. ] 

; 17 To 1 to have ſhare, Shakeſpeare. 

. 2. Wi | Hayward. 
3 · With i . Milton. 


4. To have part of more things than one: 
| * frogs participate of beaft and fiſh. Denbam. 
5. To have part of omething common with 


Bacon. 
To PARTICIPATE. v. & To partake; to 


n — 8 ö 2 * 
A a ab 
2 


— 7 


- bo * » ST % 
nals, + = IP 4 HATH 7 5 
2 — 5 #5 * = * A 1 ** 


— J. [participation, * 


e ans age, - 

2. The ſtate Fest ſomething in com- 
mon. a Fs TR . 
2. The act or or partaking or having 
1 . of ſomething. Stilling fleet. 
5 + Diſtribution ; diviſion into ſhares. Raleigh. 
A > PARTICI PIAL. 4. | participialis, Latin. ] 

- Having the nature of a participle. 


PARTICUPIALLY. ad. {from participle. ] 


In the ſenſe and manner of a participle. 
n N 4 

1. A word ng at 

a noun and verb. * ; Clarke. 

2. Any thing that participates of different 

things. Bacon. 


ng 
PARTICLE. , [ paxicule, French z particula, 


1. Any ſmall proportion of a great ſubſtance. 
2. A word undaried by inflexion. Hooker. 
PARTICULAR. a. | Particulier, French. ] 


a 6. part 3 exe prin | 


thing ; an aſſociate with. Host. 


tial. } Unequal ſtate of the judgment and 


receive part of; to 1 72 Hooker, | 


PAR 


1. Relating tote pecfocs perſoris ; not general.” 
2. rod og z one diſtinct from others. 

3+ Sin noting properties or things 

culiar: 85% bad mibing. particular in bir \ ug 


duct᷑. ac on, 
4. Attentive to things ſingle and Ang, | 
f 4. — — 8 1 1 Sidney. 
» Odd ; hav omething eminent] 
diſtinguiſhes bins from others. 7 
PARTICULAR. /. 


1. A fingle inftance ; a ſingle point. South, 
2+ Individual; private perſon. L'Eftrange. 
3. Private intereſt, Hooker. Shakeſpecve. 
4+ Private character; fingle ſelf; ſtate of an 
individual, Shakeſpeare. 
5. A minute detail of things fingly enume- 


rated, . 
6. Diſtinct account ; not general == 


PARTICULARITY. 7. [porticuari? Fr Fr. 
from rticular.] 
I» Diſtinct notice or enumeration 5 not gene- 
ral aſſertion ; detail. Sidney. 
2. Singleneſs ; individuality. Hooker , 
3. Petty account; private incident. Addiſon. 
4. Something belonging to ſingle perſons. 
5. Something particular; — ien. 
French.] To mention diſtin y 3 to detail; 
to ſhew minutely, : Atterbury. 
PARTTCULARLY. ad. [from particular, ] 
1. Diſtinctly; fingly ; not univerſally. 
2. In an extraordinary degree. D 


To PARTICULATE. v. a. [from particular. j 
Camden 


To make mention ſingly. 
PA'RTISAN. 1. [ partiſan, French. ] 
1. A kind of pike or halberd. Shakeſpeare. 
2. [From parti, French. ] An ms” 
ON. . 
3- The commander of a party. 
4. A commander's leading ſtaff. Ainſworth, 
gr ot a 1. [ partition, French; partitiog 
Latin. 
1. The act of dividing; a ſtate of being di- 
S 


vided. bake 

2. Diviſion; ſeparation ; diſtinction. K 

3+ Part divided from the reſt ; ſeparate part. 

4. That by which different parts are ſeparated. 
- Rogers. 

5. Part where ſeparation is made. Dryden. 


To PARTITION. v. a, To divide into diſ- 


tinct parts. Bacon. 
PARTLET. 5 A name given to a hen; 

the original e being a ruff or bats. 
E Hall, 
PARTLY. ad 


from ſome mea- 
ad. [ 1 2 


ſure; in ſome degree 


rARKTNER. 7 Ur Jew] 8 Na 
ten. 


1. P artaker; 
any thing. 
2. One who dances with another. Shak 
To PARTNER. v. 3. [from the noun. To 
Join ; to affociate with a partner. Shak . 
PARTNERSHIP. . [from partner.] 


N — oint intereſt or property. Dryden. 
he union of two or more in the ſame 
ws L'Eftr "of 


” " PARTO'Ok 


!., 
* 


ee ku oo wo 


- PARTURITION.. /. [from 


'PARTY-JURY. J. 


Ding 
PA'SCH AL. a. [paſcal, French. 


9 A lampoo | 
T0 PASS. « Ve refs [ paſſer, French. ] 


mmm ROE a - _ 
, ä * 
, ay" 
* 4 an ts 
P N 8 E 


8 
'PARTRIDGE. 7; rt Welſh.] A bird 


- of game. 


PARTURIENT: 4. [parturiens, Lat.] About 


to bring forth. 141 
parturio 

The ftate of being about to bring forth. 
PA'RTY- /. partie, French. 


1. A number of perſons 4 by fimi- | 


 larity of defigns or opinions in oppoſition to 
others. Locke, 
2. Ohe of two litigants. Shakeſpeare. 
3. One cbnceined in any affair. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ Perions engaged againſt each other Dryd. 


5. Cauſe : fide. Dryden. 
6. A ſele ct aſſembly. Pepe. 
7. Particular perſon; a perſon diſtinct from, 
or oppoſed to, another. Taylor. 
8. A detachment of ſoldiers. 

PART Y-COLOURED. 4s [ party and C0= 


laared.] Having diverſity of colours. Dryden. 


- ſome trials half foreigners and half natives. 
PARTY- MAN. ſ. [party and man] A 
factious perſon ; an abector of a party. 


PARTY. WALL. . [party and wall.) Wall 


that ſeparates one houſe from the next. 


"PA'RVIS. J. French. ] A church or church 


Bail . 
PA'RV ITUDE. from parvus, Lat,] Lit- 
- Yleneſs ; gh owed Glawville, 
PA'RVITY. J- [from parvus, Latin.] Little- 


neſs ; minuteneſs, Ray. 
PAS. . French. ] Precedence; right of go- 
foremoſt. Arbuthnot. 


- 1+ Relating to the paſſover. 
2. Relating to Eaſter. 4 

To PASH. v. a. [ perſſen, Dutch. To ftrike ; ; 
to cruſh, Dryden. 


PA'SQUE-FLOWER. . [ pu{ſatilla, Latin. 


A plant. 
'  PA'SQUIL. from ino, a la- 
4200 . 3 
PA'SQU — 


N 


1. To go; to move from one place to no- 
ther; to be progreſſive. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To go forcibly ; to make way: be paſſed 
% To make the 8 


. Temp 

4. ＋ 1 veal to be lot; -e g. 
grance of the morning · Dryden 

© 4+ To go away ſucceſſively : many theughts* 
- paſſed in bis mind. 

6. ee to be over: ., 
2 r is paſt. 

7. hong to paſs from the preſent life wo 


another fla de. 621598 Shakeſpeare. 


= To be changed by regular ! bairs 
De grey. Arbucbnot. 
o go beyond bounds. Obſolete, Sbalej/. 


4 1 To be in any ſtate: 3 


' Pleafure and un. N 


PEF 3 


In law-] A juiy in 


PAT | 


11. 'To be enacted. - 


RC, jo exit throes 
fo art . . 
13. nai — 


paſſed even Wiſe men. 
14. To be practiſed yo Foy or ne, 8 
the frund * oy 
15. To be as good or ill x ehe lines 
. paſſed for goud with i, for HI with others, * 


Atterburyz S 


16. To occur; to be tranſated : bufineſs 
paſſes ſmourbly among til fu men. Watts. 
17. To be permitted: wwe muff” no let v1his 
paſs evitbout cenſura. - 
18, To heed ; to regard. Shakeſpeare. 
19. To determine finally; to judge capizallys 
the jury paſſed upon bim.. Stakeſperares 
20. Lo be — excellent. Obſolete. 
at. To thruſt; to make a puſh in fencing, 
22. To-omit to play. Prior. 
23. * 80 We the alimentary duct. 

A out haet. 

24. To be in a tolerable. ftate : b man is 
well enou 
75 To Past away. Io be _ 

26. To Pass away. To vaniſh, | 

To PASS. v. 4. CE 0K » < — 

- 1+ To go beyond. Hayward. 
2. To go through; as, 1 % the 
river. 

3- To ſpend; to live through. Colliers 
4+ To impart to any thing the power of moy- 
ing. Derbam. 

5. To carry haſtily. - Addi 

6. 1 transfer to another proprietor. oh. 

. To ſtrain; to percolate. | | 
. to lt out. ' be 

9. To utter ceremoniouſly ; 222 

pliment. Clarendon. 

10. TY utter ſolemnly :. be ban word. 


I be To tranſmit. Fx ns 


12. To — * Shak ſpeare. 
13. To ſurpaſs; to excel. Zekiel, 
14+'To omit; to neglect. * 


15. To tranſcend; to tranſgreſs. © Burnet. 
16. To admit; to allow. 2 Kings. 
17. To ena@ a law. Swift. 


18. To impoſe fraudulently £ — W048 
paſſed on tbe = ve 8 


19. To practiſe artfully; 9 4 


'E 
20. Wa from oat plate anon 


21. Te Pass away, To ſpend; de wall, 


* ; —_ 


2. To Pass » To excuſe; torforgive, Tu. 
29. To Pass by. 3 us * 


24. To Pass over. To omit 3 toler gone 
regarded. . a. 
PASS-/. [from the verb.] * | 
1. A narrow 3 an avenue. Shote 

_ , 2» Paſſage. - "Raleigh." 


3. 8 

4 WDiec vagrants r im 

F rad; 
So 


bp . 
r vw . * T- 


to paſs, 2 = ths : 


——— — 4 


— 


* * 
FE _- — — — 
- 2 I me > * 


— 


r 
— ” 


— = — 22 
—— ee =" =o AONSOE =O — 1 2 - _ 
Ro EEE ES 
o * = 


! 
N 
j 
' 
! 


| 7 PASSION. VV, Ho 


PAS 
z thruſt v7" HEE . 


BLE. . [pafpble, Fr. ſrom 
5 S — * Nie 


or Over. 
2. Supportable; tolerable ; Sb Shakeſp. 
2. Capable of admiffion ar reception. Collier. 
4+ Popular; well received. Bacon. 
P54 .D0. « [italian.] A puſh; a thruſt. 


he wy 42 aye, French. 
= « At of paſſage, 


; Tavel; courſe; journey. 
| „ FKaligb. 
22 Road; way. South. 

3. Entrance or exit; liberty to paſs. Shokeſp. 
+ + The ſtate of decay. | Shakeſpeare. 
2 Intellectual admittance; mental = 


6. 83 z hap» Shaper 


VUnſettled ſtate. 
Incident; tranſaction. —— 
Management; conduct. * 
2 | French.) Part of a book; 


place in a writing« Addijen. 

ENOER. + and ple 2 3. 
Frenc e 

4 A ts upon the 8 z-> 


25 
33 | 


penjer 
h 2 eee 


reling. Sidney. 
PASSENGER. falees, + A kind of migratory 
hawk. Ainſworth. 
PASSER. /. 2 1 Ons who paſſes ; 
one that 1n [rows 
PASSIBYLIT ibi lin, Fr. from 
—— Wiley 171 2 impreſſions fr 
PASSIBLE: a. [path 2 
y — LE. a Fr, ilit, 
Suſcaptible fires frm external agents. 
Hookers 
PA'SSIBLENESS [from paſſible. ] Quality 
of n ns from external agents. 
Bere uod. 


P no. ial . from: Ho 
4 — 1 


Fairfax. 
. It is uſed adverbially to enfaice the mean 


poo Exceeding » 2 22 
rer. . Lpabbag and . 


which rings ät the hour 8 — 
— — hr ſou} ; it is often 


1 rings. -immedizey 
PA AE, 


OY Mae. 


Dryden. 


— ; 
z —_— Thi a leg win ofthe 


Redeetner of the world. 
A French, 


— To 4 
r wind.” 
een bs 0 


— agitat- : 


P A'S” 
PA'SSION-FLOWER. fe [gronadills, La} 
PA'SSION.WEEK. ſ. The week immedine- 


ly preceding Eaſter, named in commemoratiom | 


of our Saviour's crucifixion. 
PA'SSIONATE. . ¶ paffionnt, French. 

I. Moved by paſſion; cauſing or expreſſing 

great commotion of mind. — 

2.  Eafily moved to anger. | 2 
To PA'SSIONATE. Vs Me [from paſſion ] An 

old word. 

1. To affect with tion. Spenſer. 

2. Toexpreſs paſſiona Shahedeare, 
PA'SSIONATELY. ad. [from paſſionate.] 

1. With paſſion; with deſire, love, or ha- 

r- ; with great commotion of mind. 

+» Angrily. 

PA'SSIONATENESS. ſ. [from nate. ] 

I. State of being fubje to on. 

2. Vehemence of mind. Bale. 
PASSIVE. a. | paſſtous, Latin.] 

1. — impreſſion from ſome _— 

th, 


Pope... 


PA'SSIVELY. ad. [from paſfve.] Wk 1 
P A'SSIVENESS. J. [from paſſve.] 

A m e. 

1. — — of receiving impreſſion from ex- 


Dryden. 
2+ ard xa power of ſuffering. 8.75. 


PASSI'VITY. /. [from paſßs.] Paſliveneſs. 
PA'SSOVER. , [poſs and ee. 


1. A feaſt inſtituted among the Jews, in me 


mory of the time when God, fmjting the firſt 
born of the Egyptians, * over the habita- 
tions of the Hebrews, . _ 
2. The ſacrifice killed. 

PA'SSPORT. /. [| paſſport, PINS — 


748. Ae, U. ns 

. . rom pas. 1 

1. Nec pr —— e Swifts - 

gone u 

17. Elliptically paſ * Feten 

PAST. Paepoſitiom. 14 
1. — Te is paſt the time of BI. 
tory. Hebrewn, 
2. . He is paſt learning 
3. Beyond; out of reach of: The foip fs paſt & 
cauwon-ſbot. 22 


4 Beyond; further than : y- are wat paſt. 
the Numbers. 


ten 
. 


tenacious. Dryden. 

2. Flour — togethar 8. 

make a cement. | 
3. Artificial 8 ingitation 1 e 
eious ſtones. 

To PASTE, . 4. 
To. ſaſten with. 


PA'STEROARD«j. | pofte and board.] Maſſes - 


4 anefentiy by paſting one board on 
r 3 now: made ſometimes by macerating 


. <2 cortagy and 


_ caſting it in forms 


PA'STEBOARD. D. a: Made of paſteboard. 


A » & 4 he f, J. 
de I 2 hk wron, French. 
75 a horſe. . 2 
i o | nag of any human creature. 
. il, Lat. puſtille, French. Car 
A roll of - Peacham. 


PA'STIME.-: . | poſe as time.) Sport; 


a 5 diver ſion. A Watts. 
'ST . r Latin. 
" . 51 5 J 5 den. 


A. clergyman who has the care of a flock ; 


—_— o hes ſouls to feed with fred define. . 


Swift, 

PASTORAL. 4. [ paſtoralis, Latin. if 
1. Rural; ruſtick; beſceming ſhepherds ; 
imitgting ſhepherds. Sidney. 
2. Relating to the care of ſouls. Hooker. 
*PA'STORAL.f. A poem in which any action 
or paſſion is repreſented by its effects upon a 


country life, in which ſpeakers take boos 


them the character of ſhepherds ; an idyl; 
"bucolick. + 


v4 xt» Gree, 
2+ Pies or baked paſte. 138. 


8. The place where paſtry is made. 
PASTRY- COOK. ſ-:[poftry and 3 One 
whoſe trade is to make and ſell things baked in 


Arbuthnot, 


| paſte. 
Pat STURABLE. a. [from paſture.] Fit for 


paſture. 

PA'STURAGE. paſturage, French. 

1. The 1 of — cattle, penſer, 
3. The uſe of 1 


5 2 f „French. | 
— 4 , Brown. 


| = — on which cattle feed. Locke. 


3» Human culture ; education. Dryden. a 


To PASTURE. v. a. Loom ap erin ] To 
place in a paſture. 


. 


graze on the ground. 

PA'STY. . rale, French. 3 A pie of cruſt 
- . raiſed without a diſh, Shakeſpeare. 
PAT. a. {from pas, Dutch, Skinner.] Fit; 

convenient; exactly ſuitable. Alt aug 

PAT. . [ tte, French. } ICs wk f 

1, A light quick blow; a tap, © - Collier. 


2+ A ſmall lump of Matter beat into ſhape f 


with the hand. 
To PAT. Vs 8. [from the noun. 1 To ſtrike 
lightly ; to Bacen. 
Pear ſmall ſhip. Ainſworth. 
PA'TACOON.f. A Spaniſh goin worth four 
and eight pence Engliſh, 


0 . No [pudtzer, Daniſh; Fame, 


Atalian.] 


1% To boser with a piece ſewed on. Locke, 
une * a the face with ſmall ſpors of 


Alle. 


PATCH. / 1 Italian] 


PATENT EE“. 


Arbutbhnot. 
PATH. ſ. [pas, Saxon. Way; road; track. 


PAD 


| {To mans emp to mend fo ay” 
original rength or beauty in loft. 
4. a. fe Tratun or different } 


1. Ap n Lacks, 
a. — bee moſaick or ane 
work. 
* A fra he of black filleput an d.. 
Faw ve; . 
ey parcel of land. - 
5. try fellow. Obſolete. Sb 
Fibrin 1. — parch.] One that 


patches; a 


PA'TCHERY. from pore Bote 
bungling — 5 J == 

PA'TCHWORK. 4 [porch and wt or 

made by ſewing ſmall pieces of oof 


lours interchangeabl together. 
PATE. /. The head. f Spenſer FI 


PA TED. 4. from pate.] Having a pate, 


PATEFA'CTION. J. ſpatefaio, Lat.] AR 


- - or ſtate of opening. Ainſworth. 
- PA'TEN. ſ. Patina, Latin. ] A * Sbal. 


PATENT. as Paten: 
Is DE . peruſal of all; as, sag 


tent 
2+ Something appropriated by letters patent, 
Mortimer. 

PATENT. ſ. A vrit conferring ſome exeluſive 


right or privilege. Shakeſpe 
7. {from patent. } One oo 
has a patent. 


PA'TER-NOSTER. /, I Latin. ] The 27 | 
prayer, Canden. 
PATERNAL, 4. [ Paternus, Latin. ] 
I, Fatherly ; having the relation of 4 father. 
Hammond. 


2. Hereditary ; received in ſucceſiiva Frogs 


one's father. 
PATERNITY. /. [from paternus, Latin. ] 
Fatherſhip ; the relation of a father. Arbuth. 


PATHE'TICAL. 7 . La: AﬀeR- 
PATHE'TICK. I ing the be A 


fionate z moving. 
PATHE'TICALLY. ad. [ = 
In ſuch a manner . as may hike om. 


PATHE'TICALNESS. from patheri 7 
Quality of being 41 quality: of peed 


ons. 


the p | 
PATHLESS: „. [from patb. rege 


not marked with paths. 


PpPATHOONOMO NICK. . bree. 


unde] Such figns of a diſeaſe av art infe ba- 
rable; deGgning che effence or real nature of 
the difaſe ; ; not E 7 | 


PATHOLO'GICAL. 3. | T 
Relating to the tokens or — Af 


of a diſtemper. 


PA'THOLOGIST. /. s and b.] Oe 
who treats of pathology 


PATHOLOGY. , [5:90- and x.] 2 


part of medicine which relates to the diftem 
pers, with their differences, cauſes — effects 
incident to the body 


* 775 and 1. J at; 
4 


. AY CAPRI AAA CANT AC non. s EI OI 
a — ' 


Ae; tolerable "Dit. PATRON. |: [patron Lalla 
PaTibULARy. 4. CAT . 1, One 9 , * 
from 


| ber, . patient, French. 


h 7 - PATRIOTISM. ſe. N Fatrist.] Love of PAU CITY. . pl paucitas, Latin. 


AS _—_ 15. 


way to. beipaſed on foot. To go the rounds in 3 or + 
i a [in 4. Tn petiery Latin. Suffer⸗-⸗ 25 * ons Blackmorss 


fopports, or pro- 
p 2a ian nt. (N 0 er. 
ths NCR. 7 [+ ientis, 1 9 3. An advocate . eee Herſer 


F 42 The power of ſuffering ; enduranee; the 2 One * has donation of ecclefinſtical 
o 9 af long without rage or diſ- 


content; the power of ſupporting injuries PA TRONAGE. / Adem, patron. 


85 Mot haſty ; z not W eager or impe- ing. Browgs 
Priar. PA'TRONESS. ſ. [feminine.of patron. ] 
18. A female that defends, countenances, or 
1. That which receives impreſſions from ex- ſupports, — Fairfax, 
ternal agents. Gewernment of the Tengue- 2. A female guardian faint. - 
2. A perſon diſeaſed, under the care of ano- 3. A woman that has the gift of a beneſice. 
: n Addiſ-n. Jo PA | RONISE. v. a. [from patron.] Ta 


without revenge. Maut:bew. 1% Support; protection. Sidney. . Creech, 
24. Sufferance 3. permiſſion. Hockers 2. Gua:dianſhip of ſaints. - Addiſen. 
| An herb. Mortimer. 3+ Donation of a benefice z right of confer- 
. PATIENT. a. [ patiens, Latin. ] 1 ring a benefice. 

15 1. Having the quality of enduring. Ray. To PATRONAGE. ©+.4, from the noune] 
2. Calm under pain or affliction. | Dryden. To'patroniſe; to protect. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Not revengetul againſt injuries. PATRO'NAL. a. [from patronts, Latin. 
4. Not eaſily provoked. Theſſalonians. ProteCting 3 Cupporting ; 3 guarding ; — 


rr. Vs 4. [patienter, ome To pr tect; to ſupport; 10 We: i; 8 a 


_- compoſe ones ſelf. --- Shakeſpeare. f Fang Bacon. 
PATIENTLY. ad. [from pat: 9 PATRONY'MICK. Y Cog pundee ] Narge 
ion. : 


1. Without rage under pain or expreſſing the name of the father or 2 
2. Without vicious im tuoſity. Ca 4 


"PATINE. hþ LN, atin.] The cover of 'PA'FTEN of a Pillar. 'F. Its baſe. Ain. 
a chalice. A frorrth. PAT TEN. J. | Patin, French.] A hoe 4 
PATHS ad. from pat.] Commodiouſly ; ... / wood with an iron ring, worn under the co 
mon ſhoe by women. Camden. 
dienen / Patriarcba, Latin. | PA'TTENM AKER. ſ. [ Patten and. meters 
1- One who governs: by paternal right; the He that makes pattens. 
. it and ruler of a family. | To PA'TTER. v. ». {from patte, Fr. the foot 
biſhop. ſuperior to archbiſhops Ral. To make a noiſe like the quick ſteps of many 
"PATRIARCHAL. 4. | patriarchal, Fr, from feet. Dryden. 
| patriarch, 4+ ' ,PA'TTERN. /. . [ patron, French; pat oon, 
3 Belonging to patriarchs; ſuch as was Dutch. ] 
2 or enjoyed by patriarchs. Norris. 1. The original p:opoted to imitation ; ; the 
5 to hierarchial patriarehs. Ayl. archetype; that which is to be copied. 
PATR IXRCHATE. g J. [patriarchat, Fr. Heoker, Grew. R 


PATRIARCHSHIP. from patriarch.) A 2. A ſpecimen ;- a part ſhown as a ſample © 
biſhoprick ſuperior to archbiſhopricks. the reſt. Sci. 
FA IARCHY..ſ. Juriſdiftion of a pa- 3. An inflancs; an example ' » Hooker. 
{triarch ; patriarchate Brirewords 4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct the 
ee [ putricius, Latin] Senato- cutting of cloth. 


not plebeian. "a To PATTERN, Vs a. { patronn „French. ] : 
13 ela. J. o nobleman. Dryden. 1. To make in imitation of ething z to 
; PAT, IMO'NIAL. 4 [from patrimony. ] a Sb. zhe/peart, 
Poſſeſſed by inheritance. N Temple. * + ſerve as an example ta be followed, * 
PAT . ſe [ trimonium, Latin. ] An pA VAN. fo A kind of light tripping dance. 
poſſeſſed by inheritance, --, Davies. PA'VIN. n | ny x worth. 

1 vis T. . One whoſe ruling paſſion is the . PAU'CILOQUY. þ .[paxcilcquium,' Latin 

love of his country. Tictell. Sparing and rare ſpeech. 


.* 
18 


1285 
one s N * zeal for one s country. 1. Fewneſs ; ſmallneſs of — Boyle. 


© PATR NATE. v. 4. [ patrocinor, 2. Smallneſs of quantity. Brown, 
Latin,] To patroniſe; to protect j to defend. . To PAVE, v. 4. [ pavio, Latin. 

Dis. 1. To lay with brick e to floor with 

PATROL Jo | patrouille, old French. © Kone, | Shakeſpearie. 

1. The act 1 going the rounds in a gazrifon 2. To make a paſſage eaſy. 8 acon. 

+, to obſerye that orders are kepft. PAVEMENT. /. I pavimentum, Latin. ] Stones 


* "Ak that go the rounds. | * or bricks. _ on . ground; ſtone floon. 
A | 


"FROL. v. u. 4 , French. ] + 


. 


\ 


Broome. 
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PA'VIER. with ſtones. 

PAVTLION, .. { Pavilion, French.J A tent; 

a temporary or moveable houſe. 8andys. 

go PAVTLION. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To furniſh with tents. 


2+. To be ſheltered by a tent. 


PAUNCH. 8 nſe, French; pantix, Latin.] 
The bell / 2 + nag poet, 


region of the guts. Bacon. 
[from the noun, ] To 
. pierce or rip the belly; to exenterate. 
PAU'PER. |. [Latin.] A poor perſon, 
PAUSE, /. | pauſa, low Latin; neue. ] 
1. A ftop ; a time of intermiſſion. 7 


2. Suſpenſe z doubt. Shakeſpeare. 


. parugraph; apparent ſeparation of 


parts of a diſcourſe. 


4. Place of ſuſpending the voice marked in 


writing. 
5A ftop or intermiſſion of muſick. 


; "To PAUSE. . *. 


1. To wait; to ſtop; not to proceed; to 
| * for a time. Milton. 
2. To deliberate, Knollis. 

3. To be intermitted. Tic tell. 


PAUSER. /. [from pauſe,} He who pauſes; 


he who deliberates. Shakeſpeare. 
PAW. ſ. [pawen, Welſh ; patte, French. 

he foot of a beaſt of prey. ore. 
2. Hand. Dryden. 
J PAW. v. 3. [from the noun. ] To draw 
the fore foot along the ground. Pope. 

To PAW, v. a. F 
1, To ftrike with a draught of the fore foot. 


; Tickell, 
2. To handle roughly. | 
$4.3. To fawn ; to flatter. a Ainſworth. 
PA'WED. a. [from paw. ] 
1. Having paws. | 
2. Broad footed. Ainſworth. 
1. Something given to piedge as a ſecurity for 


, drying or promiſe made. Hotel. 
a, The fate of being pledged. Shakeſpeare. 
A common man at cheſs. Ainjworth. 


To PAWN. v. a» [from the noun.] To 
pledge to give in pledge. Shakeſpeare. 
PA'WNBROKER. . [ pewun and broker, ] 
One who lends money upon pledge. Arbuthnot. 
To'PAY. v. 4. ¶ paier, French] 
1. To diſchaige a debt. Dryden. 
2+ Td diſmiſs one to whom any thing is due 
with his money. . 
g: To atong; to make amends by ſuffering. 


Reſcommon. 

4. To beat. N a Shakeſpeare. 

| b. To reward; to recompenſe. Dryden. 

+. To give the equivalent for any thing 

bought. | Locke. 

PAY. /. [from the verb.] Wages; hire; mo- 

ney given in return for ſervice. Temple. 

1. Due; to be paid. Bacon. 

2. Such as there is power to pay. South. 

 PA'YDAY., /. [ pay and day.] Day on which 

- debts are to be diſcharged or wages paid. 

\PAYER. /. [ Paicur, Fre] One that pays. 


PEACE. interjeftion. 


p E A 


PA'YMASTER. . [ pay and ma.] O 
V bo is to pay; one whom wages or re- 
ward is received. Taylor. 
PAYMENT. ſ. [from pay "x 
1. The act of paying. * 
2. The diſcharge of debt or promiſe. Bares. 
3. A reward. : South, 
4. Chaſtiſement, ſound beating. Ainſwortb. 
To PAYSE. YU, is [ uſed by Spenſer for poiſe. ] F 
To balance. 


PA'VSER. / [for priſer.] One that weighs. 


EA. . [n, Latin ; pira, Saxon.}] A 


plant. The ſpecies are fixteen. | 
PEACE. [ paix, French; pax, Latin.] 
1. Reſpite from war. Addiſon, 
2. Quiet from ſuits or diſturbances, Davies. 
3. Reſt from any commotion. [ 
4. Stilneſs from riots or tumults, 
5. Reconciliation of differences. Tſaiab. 
6. A ſtate not hoſtile. acon. 
7. Reſt; quiet; content; freedom from 
terrour. | 
8. Silence; ſuppreſſion of the thoughts. Dry. 
9. Heavenly reſt, 


A word commanding 
ſilence. 


5 Cn Wo 
PEA'CE-OFFERING. F. ¶ peace and 5. 
Among the Jews, a ſacrifice or gift offer 


to God for atonement and reconciliation for 

a crime or offence. | Leviticus 
PEA'CEABLE. a. [ from peace. ] 

1. Free from war; free from tumult. Swift. 

2. Quiet; undiſturbed. Spenſer. 

3. Not violent; not bloody - minded. Hale. 

4. Not quarrelſome; not turbulent. 
PEA'CEABLENESS. ſ. [from peaceable. 

Quietneſs ; 1 —— —. 
PEA'CEABLY. ad. | from peaceable.] 

1. Without war; without tumult. 

2. Without diſturbance. 

PEA CEF UL. a. peace and full.] 

1. Quiet; not in war. 

2. Pacifick ; mild. Dryden. 

3. Undiſturbed ; ftill ; ſecure. | 
PEA'CEFULLY. ad. [from peaceful. 

1. Quietly ; without diſturbance, 

2. Mildly ; gently. 
PEA'CEFULNESS. ſ. [ from peaceful. iet 
freedom from . — oye 4 —_ 
PEA'CEMAKER. /. [peace and maker.] One 

who reconciles differences. Shakeſpeare. 
PEACEPA'R TED. a. | peace and A! 

Diſmiſſed from the world in peace. Shakeſp. 
PEACH. F. ( peed French.] A iſh 

fleſhy fruit; having a longitudinal furrow, 

incloſing a rough rugged ſtone. Miller. 


To PEACH. v. . [| corrupted from impeach. 
To accuſe of ſome crime. "= ] 


Swift. 
Shaka 


den. 
PEACH-COLOURED. 4. { peach and cur. j 


Of a colour like a peach. Shakeſpeare. 


PEACHICK. / [pes and chick. ] The chick- 


en of a peacock. Southern. 
PEA COCK. /. A fowl eminent for the beau- 


ty of his feathers, and particularly of his tail. 


PEA'HEN. /. [ pea and ben Latin. 
The — 48 As 


. ed AR oo Aer #2 


, 


.PEC 


FEAR, penc, Saxon. 84 ts 
— 2. 8 5 3 — Prior. 


. Any thing acuminated. 


3. The riſing e a head - dreſs. 
To PEAK. v. . ö 
1. To look fickly. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. To make a mean figure; to ſneak. Shak. 
PEAL. ſ. A ſucceſſion of loud ſounds : as of 
4 bells, thunder, Cannon. 5 Hayward. 
To PEAL. v. n. [from the noun.] To play 
'folemnly and loud: Milton. 
*. PEAL. VU. 4. To aflail with noiſe. Milton. 
PEAR. /. [-poire, French.]J A fruit more 
2 toward the footſtalk than the apple, 
dut is hollow like a navel at the extreme part. 
The ſpecies are eighty-four. 
PEARL. fo [ perle, French; perlg, Spaniſh. ] 
Pearl:, thoug eſteemed gems, are a diſtemper 
in the creature that produces tem: Pearls 
are moſt frequently found in the oyſter. The 


_ -. rue ſhape of che pearl is a perfect round; 


but 5 are of che ſhape of a pear: their 
colour ought to be pure, clear, and „ 
white. 

PEARL. ſ. [albuge, Lat.] A white ſpeck or 
film on the eye. 

PEA'RLED. a. [from pearls] Adorned or ſet 

- With pearls. Milton. 


PEA'RLEYED.: a. [prorl arid ] Having | 


. a ſpeck in the eye. 
PEA'RLGRASS. 
PEA'RLPLANT. | . Plants, 
PEA'RLWORT. 
PEA'RLY. @. { from pearl. ] 
1. Abounding with pen 3 containing pearls. 
W: vodwar 4. 
2 Reſembling pearls, 4 Drayton. 
Mor timer. 


N J. An apple. 
EART REE. þ [ pear and tree.] The tree 
that bears pear Bacon. 
pEASANr. h [poiſon French.] A hind; 
one whoſe buſineſs isryral labour. Spenſer. 
FRASANTRY. . een ruſticks; 51 
people. oc ke. 


PEA'SCOD. 1. l , cod and Hel]! The 
PEAXSHELL. that damit Peas. 
Walton, 
ASE. ſ. Food of peaſe. 5? +. +. Safft#e | 


EAT. /. A ſpecies of turf uſed for fire. Bac. 


*PEAT. J [from petit, Fr.] A little fondling z 


n darling; a dear 155 thing. Donne. 


PEBBLE. | 17 [pæbolrxana, Sax. ] 
4 


PE'BBLESTONE. ſtone diſfinct from 
Aints, being not in layers, but in one homo- 


geneous maſs. Sidney. 


PEBBLE-CRYSTAL., ſ. Cryſtal in form of 
F aw a / WocdTward. 


5 —.— 4. [from pebble.] Sprinkled or 
T homſon. | 


abounding with pebbles. 


ZBBLY, a. [from pebble,] Full of pebbles. 


PECCABLILITY. . {from peccable. ] State 


of being ſubject to ſin. Decay of Pizty. 
PECCABLE, a. {from Pers, 8 7 Liable to 
- fin. 
-PECCADTILLO. þ [Spaniſh ; peccadi ille, a. 
4 S a vg. n; a rows 
1 


PED - 


PE'CCANT. as — ranch. 
1. Guilty; criminal. South, 
2. Ill-diſpoſed; corrupt; bad; oNenfive to 
3 Ae Avbuthnot, 

Wrong; unformal. lb 

PECK. /. {from : a, Saen. : * 
1. The fourth part of a buſhel. — 158 
2. Proverbially,.. [In low language. E 
great deal. Suckling, 

To PECK. v. a. [ becquery French ; fiche, 
Dutch, ] 

I. To ſtrike with the beak as a bird. 

2+ To pick up food with the beak. * 
3. To ftrike with any pointed inſtrument- 

4. To ſtrike ; to give blow. | South, 

PE'CKER. /. from pecl.] : 

I. One that pecks. 
2. A kind of bird; as the wood - pocler. 

PE'CKLED. 4. [corrupted from ſpeckled.) 
Spotted; varied wich ſpots. Walton, 

PECTINAL. ſ. [from pefFen, Lat. a comb. ] 
There are fiſhes as p-#inals, ſuch as have their 
bones made laterally ike a comb. Brown. 

PE'CTINATED. 2. [from Petten, Latin. ] 

Formed like a comb. Brown. 

PECTINA' TION. J. The ſtate of being pet- 
tinated. Brown. 

PE'CTOR AL. a. [from petteralis, Lat. ] Be- 

longing to the breaſt. Wijemon. 

PE'CTORALYY. I peorale, Lat. pefforal, Fr.] 


PEO breaſt- plate. 

ULATE., peculatus, Lat. pectelat, 

PECULA'TION. T1 French, ] Robber of of the 
publiok ; theft of publick money. 

a ＋. [Latin. Robber of the 
pu lick. 


P e 4. L Peculiarix, from fam, 


1. Appropriate; belongi an th 
exdufion of others. IP [0 
2. Not common to other things. 

3. Particular; fingle, Milton. 
PECULIAR. /. 5 
1. The property; the e 8 
2+ Something abſcinded from the ordinary 
juriſdiction. 

-PECULIARITY. f. [from pec 


one. 

2. The thing peculiar. - 
PECU'LIARLY. ad. [from peculiar. 
1. Particularly ; ſingly. dadward, 
2 In a manner not common to others. 
-PECU'NIARY. a: [ enn — 

1. Relating to money. | rb. 


2. Confitting of money, - © Bacon, 


1. Afmall 9 Toft, | 

2+ A baſket; a hamper der, 
PEDAGO'GICAL. 4. [fom rd. 

ing or belonging to a 1 


PEDAGOGUE. / tee 3 One vb 
teaches boys; a ſchoolmaſter ; a pedant. 


To PEDAGOGUE. v. a. e. 
— with: Ve 4 = - 4 
| P KDAr 


1, Particularity; 3 RET. * | 


e . 


a 


5. 


PEE 


PEDAGOGY. . . 1 


PEDAL. « 4. [pedatir, Latin. Belonging to a 
p Bals 7 { pedalis, Lat. pedales, French. ] 


The large pipes of an organ. 
PEDA'NEOUS. 4. [ padenens, Lat. J Going 


PE'DANT. pedant, French. 
- »Tw A . 1 Dryden. 


2. 1 knowledge. Swift. 


PEDANTIC AL. edanteſaue, Fr. from 
PEDA'N TICK. +] Awkwardly oſ- 
tentatious of learning. Hayward. 


PEDA'NTICALLY. ad. [from pedantical.] 
With awkward oftentation of literature. 

PEDANTRY. /. 1 pedanterie,, Fr.] Awk- 
ward oftentation of needleſs learning. Cooley. 
To PEDDLE. v. 2. To be buſy about tri- 
fles. Ainſworth. 
cannon managed by a ſwivel. It is frequently 

PEDES TAL. 22 French. ] Thel 
rench. ower 

member of a pi 

4 


PEDRE'STRIOUS. a. ¶ pedeftris, Latin pe! e 
winged ; 7 — foot. rotun. 
PEDICLE. m pedis, Lat. pedicule, Fr. 
— that by which a 2 fruit 1 
"ek to the tree. 0 f Bacon. 
PEDIUCULAR. 6. [| pedicslaris, Lat.] Having 
the phthyriafis or louſy diftemper, Ainſworth. 
PEDIGREE. /. avg and degré. Skinner. ] 
Genealogy; li account of deſcent. 
PE'DIMENT. /. it, Latin.) In archi- 


tectute, an ornament that crowns the ordon- 


nances, finiſhes the front of buildings, and 

ferves as a decoration over gates. Di#. 
PE'DLER. . One who travels the country 

with ſmall commodities. Sbako pers 
PE'DLERY. /. [from pedler.] Wares fold by 
pedlers. Seoift. 
PEDDLING, 8. Petty W ; ſuch as ped- 


lers have. wy pf Pity. 


PE'DOBAPTISM. /. [w4:dvs and ga vie. 
Infant baptiſm. 

PE'DOBAPTIST. y. [wait and Banlicy;.] 
One that holds or practiſes infant baptiſm. 

To PEEL. . 4. ¶ poler, French; from pellis, 


1. To decorticate ; to flay. Shakeſpeare. 
2. [From — Fr. to . plunder. 

| to analogy this written 
— Milton. 
4 Latin.] The {kin or thin 


— 
PEEL. /. yy Fawn" French.] A broad thin 
— with a long handle, uſed by bakers to 
put their bread in and out of the oven. 
PEE/LER. þ [from oy. 
1. One who ftrips or flays. 
A. A robber a plunderer. | Tuſſer . 


To PEEP. v. 4. 


1. To make the firſt appearance, Spenſer. 
"fs "77 ae Claaueland. 


. 


OR Gs; 


PEL 


1. Firſt faint appearance 1 — 


break o 
275 fly xd Swift. 
PZEPER. ,. Yourg chickens juſt breaking the 
ſhell. Bramſtead. 
PEE'PHOLE. [EA 1 Hole 
PEE'PINGHOLE., FL S dich one may- 
look without being diſcovered. 
PEER. /. ar pair, French.) 
1. Equal; one of the 2 rank. Dowie 


2. One equal 3 in excellence and endowments. 

3. Companion; fellow. Ben Jonſon. 

4. A nobleman : of nobility we have five de- 

grees, who are all nevertheleſs called 

becauſe their effential privileges are the ſame, 
Dryden. 
To PEER, v. n. [by contraction from appear. } 

1. To come in fight. Bow 5 

2. To look narrowly ; to peep. 

PEE'RAGE. /. [ pairie, Fr, from 1 

1. The dignity df a peer. 

2. The body of peers. — 
PEE RDOM. /. [ from peer. ] P ys" 4 ay 
PEE'RESS. ſ. [ e of J Th The lady of 

2 peer; a lady enno 
PEE'RLESS. a. | from peer] Unequalled ; 

having no peer. Milton. 
PEERLESSNESS. F. [from peerleſs.] Uni- 

ver ſal ſuperiority. 

PEEVISH. a. Petulant; waſpiſh; eaſily yt 
fended ; irritable; hard to pleaſe. Soifts 
PEE'VISHLY. ad. [from peeviſh.] Angrilyz 
5 uerulouſly; e Th ayward. 
EE'VISHNESS. , Iraſci- 

bility; querulouſneſs; 9 25 perverſe- 

neſs. King Charles. 
PEG. ſ. | pugghe, Teutonick.] 

r. A piece of wood driven into a hole. Swift. 

2. The pins of an inſtrument in which the 

ſtrings are ſtrained. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To take a PEG ler. To depreſs ; to 

fiak Hudibras 


. . 
4+ The nickname of Margaret. 

To PEG. v. 4. To faſten with a peg. Evelyn. 
PELF. /. [In low Latin, pelfra.] Money ; 
riches. Sidney. Swi 
PE'LICAN. ſ. [ pelicanus, low Lat.] There 

are two forts of pelicans; one lives upon fiſh ; 

the other keeps in deſerts, and 

* pents ; the pelican is ſuppoſed t 

young to ſuck blood from its breaſt. 
PE'LLET. ſ. [from pila, Lat. pelote, Fr. 

1. A little ball. Sandys. 

2. A bullet; a ball. Roy. 
PELLETED. 4. [from pellet.] Conſiſting of 


admit its 


bullets. - . Shakeſpeare. 
PE'LLICLE, £01 [pellicula, Latin. ] 
1. A Sharp. 


2. It is often uſed for the film which gathers 
upon liquors impregnated with ſalt or other 
ſubſtance, and evaporated by heat. 


PELLITORY. þ. [ iu Lat.] An herb. 


Miller. 

PE LLMELL. /. [pefle, mefle, French. ] Confu- 
ſedly ; A ws ; fe among another. 

Hudibras.. 

PELLS. /. [ pellis, Lat.] - Clerk of the petis, 

; Al 
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 PELLU'CIDNESS, 
PELT. . [from pellis, 


PE NAN CE. f. penence, old French. 


P 
PE'NDANT. ſ. [ pendant, French. ] 


FENDEN CE. /. [from pendeo, Lat.] Slope- 


PEN 


An officer belonging to the exchequer; who en- 
ters every teller's bill into a parchment roll call - 


ed pellis acceptorum, the roll of receipts. Bail. 
_ . PELLU'CID. @ | pellucidus, Latin.] Clear; 


. tranſparent ; not opake ; net dark. Newton. 
PELLUCYDITY. /. [from pellucid.] 
: Tranſparency ; clear 
Latin. ] 

1. Skin; hide. | Brown. 

2. The quarry of a hawk all torn, JAin/w. 


neſs ; not opacity. 


| PELT-MONGER. /. I elle, Lat. pelt and 


monger.] A dealer in raw hides. 


To PELT. V. d. poltern, German. Skinner. ] 


1. To ſtrike with ſomething thrown. Atter. 
2. To throw; to caſt. Dryden. 


PELTIN G. a. This word, in Shakeſpeare, fig- 


| nifies paltry; pitiful. 
___ . [Latin.]J The lower part of the 
ly. 
PEN. 5 Latin. 
4 — a Dryden. 


. An inſtrument of writing. | 
2. Feather. OT Spenſer. 
Jo Wing. 8 ton. 


4. [From pennan, Saxon.] A ſmall inclo- 
ſure; a coop. L' Eftrange. 


To PEN. v. a. [pennan and pindan, Saxon. ] 


1. To coop; to ſhut up; to incage; to im- 
_ Priſon in a narrow place. Bacon. 
2. [From the noun.] To write. Digby. 
PENAL. a. [| penal, Fr. from pœna, Latin. ] 


1. Denouncing puniſhment ; enacting pu- 
niſhment. South. 


2. Uſed for the purpoſes of puniſhment; vin- 
dictive. Milton. 
PE'N . . 
PENATITY. ] J. [from penalite, old Fr.] 
1. Puniſhment ; cenſure ; judicial inflition. 
| Brown. 
2. Forfeiture upon non- performance. Sbakeſp. 
In- 
fliction either publick or private, ſuffered as 
an expreſſion of repentance for fin. Bacon. 
PENCE. ſ. The plural of penny. 
PENCIL. ſ. 8 Latin. 

1. A ſmall bruſh of hair which painters dip in 
their colours. N Dryden. 
2. A black lead pen, with which, cut to a 
point, they write without ink. Waits. 
3. Any inſtrument of writing without ink. 

EL PENCII. Vs No [ from the noun. ] To 


1. A jewel hanging in the ear. Pope. 
2. Any thing hanging by way of ornament. 
3. A pendulum. Obſolete. Digty. 

4+ A ſmall flag in ſhips. . 


. neſs; inclination. etton. 


\PE'NDENCY. /. [from pendes, Lat.] Suſ- 


pence ; delay of deciſion. 
PE'NDENT. 4. I pendens, Latin.] 
1. Hanging. s 
2. 2 over. Shakeſpeare, 
» Supported above ground, _ Milton. 
NDING. a. [ pendente lite, Lat.] Depend- 
ing; remaining yet undecided- Ayliffes 


e. 


Shake cares 


PEN 
PENDULO'SITY.. 1 . [from panda laut. 1 
PE'NDULOUSNESS. J The ſtate of hanging; 

ſuſpenſion. 
PE'NDULOUS. 2. [ 2 

ing; not ſu 
PE'NDULUM. ſ. I pendulus, Lat. pendule, Fr.] 
Any weight hung ſo that it may eaſily ſwing 
backward and forward, of which the great law 
is, that its oſcillations are always performed inf 
equal time. Hudibras. 
PE'NETRABLE. . EPenetrable, Fr. penetra- 
bilis, Latin. ] | 
1. Such as may be pierced; ſuch as may ad- 
mit the entrance of another body.” Dryden. 
2. Suſceptive of moral or intellectual im- 
pre ſſi on. Shakeſpeare. 
PENETRAPTLITY. f. [from penetrable.} 
» Suſceptibility of impreſſion from another body. 


. Browne 


Choynes © 


riour parts. 


of entering or piercing. Ray. 


arveys : 


PE'NETRANCY. . ¶ penstrant, Fr.] Power 


PE'NETRANT. 2. | penetrant, Fr.] Having 


ſubtile. 


the power to pierce or enter; ſharp ; 
8 20 Boyle. 


Te PENETRATE, v. a. [fenctro, Latin; 


penetrer, French. 
Is 
to make way into a body. 
2. To affect the mind. 
3. To teach the meaning. 
To PENETRATE. v. a. To make way; to 
enter into ſomething elſe, Locke. 
. penetrate. ] 
1. The act of entering into any body. Milton. 
2. Mental entering into any thing abſtruſe. 
3. Acuteneſs ; ſagacitv. Vati. 
PENETRATIVE. a. [| from penetrate.] 
1. Piercing; ſharp; ſubtile. Wotton. 
2. Acute; ſagacious ; diſcerning. Swifts 
3. Having the power to impreſs the mind. 
PENETRATIVENESS. . — 
The quality of being penetrative. | 
PE'NGUIN. ſ. Ianſer magellanicus, Latin. 
1. A bird, though he be no higher than a 
gooſe, yet he weighs ſometimes fixteen pounds. 


Crew. 


Arbutbnot. 


2. A fruit very 
of a ſharp acid flavour. 
PENINSULA. ſ. [ Latin; pene inſula.] A 
piece of land almoſt — by D 21 
PENILNSULATED. a. ¶ from peninſula.] Al- 
moſt ſurrounded by water. 


Milton. 


PE'NITENCE. /. I Pœnitentia, Latin.] Re- 


pentance; ſorrow for crimes; contrition for 
fin, with amendment of life or change of the 


affections. i | f 0 
'PE'NITENT, 2. [ Penitent, Fr. penitens, . 


| I contrite for fin; ſorrowful 
1 
PENITENT. /. : 
1. One ſorrowful for fin. | + 
2+ One under cenſures of the church, but 
admitted to penance. 
11 


tranſgreſſions, and reſolutely amendint 


* * 


To pierce ; to enter beyond the ſurface; 


common in the Weſt Indies, 


Stillig ft: 
3. One 


* 


44 


poor 4 
- PENNON,. French. ] A ſmall 
lag br 2 — 


* 12 2 9 = I "op : 
, pn My - N 
7 2 1.9 * * WE * — 
0 by 4 OPT OT * N a 
* >; #3D4; 4 
4 4 I | * = 7 * 
\ o „ 
» * 
* 8 * 
F E N | 
- 


* Que under the direQtion of « Sende. 


— 


PENNANT. . D Pennon, French. ] 
1s A ſmall , enſign, or colours, 
2. A tackle for hoiſting things on board. 


.PENNATED. ». [ pennatur, Lat. 52 
1. Winged. 


a J. [from pr. 
3 


dle a. thump) Moneyleſs ; ; 


* - 


PENNY. ſ. plural pence. [penz, Saxon, 
I's 3 
lags a penny is the radical denomination 
from which Engliſh coin is numbered. 
2. — er A ſmall ſum, Shak 


PERNYROYAL, or or Fat. T rel. * — 


| PENNY WEOUT. at, Lee and weight. ] 


A weight containing twen We troy 
weight. 4 
ee a [pony and banar of rp 


' PENNYWORTH. A. | 
i-.As much as is t for a penny. 

2. ———— any: thing bought, or ſold 
23 3 


= = 1 The far 


 PENSIONARY. 4. 


— 


PEN. 


| PENSION: [prin Fac] 1 


made to any one = 


To PENSION, 5. a. * all . To 
the diſon 


ſupport by an arbitrary allowance. 


Maintained by 8 
PENSION ER. /. [from penſſon.] bs... 
1. One who is ſupported by an allowance paid 

at the will of another ; a dependant. 
"2+ +: A flave of Rate hired by» Ripend to hey 


his maſter. 

wb SIVE. a. [ penfif,, Fr. 2 

ä — * ſorr — 
— ſerious. 

2+ It is generally and properly uſed of pron 
PE'NSIVELY. as. * = penſove. ri 

* J Ss - 
ig yo ESS. K [om rauer! M | 
PENT. part » Shut ups — . 
pay ar, pal: of pn 4. [Til and capfelar.] - 
Having five cavities. 


PENTACHORD. 2. [zi and An 
inftrument with five RD. o. { *r. 1 


 PENTAEDROUS. a. Lest. and ita. ] Har- 


ing five fides. Mead ward. 
PENTAGON. /. 40 and .] A figure 
with five angles. Motten. 
2 TA'GONAL. a. [from en-] Quin- 


5 uangular; having Fa an 2 | 

NTA'METER. [pentametrum, Latin. 
A Latin verſe of five feet. 

PENTANOULAR. 2. {Til and engular.] 
Five cornered, Grew. 

PENTAPE'TALOUS. a. [wile and warader 1 
Having five” 


. PENTASPAS T. 4. [wb and — 5 


engine with five 

M Ir e 4 
compoſition of five v 

PENTASTYLE, T3 T file and c=. ] In 
CN a work in which are five rows 

columns. 

PENTATEUCH. Jer und 21 Z 

rateugue, French. f 12 five books e. | 
cy» 
PENTECOST. /. r pentacoſte, Fr. 1 
1. A feaſt among the Jews. 


. from de A = 
CO'ST - 
ern rfouse. N [ pent, our ye tom the 


88888 hanging out 
* fe [ pendice, Italian] A  loping 


ot ton. 
PENTILE. e el A tile formed 
to cover the flopi DN 5 
PENT „ * 
Shut u 3 n e 8 


. [Lat.] The lat tyllable 


1 4K. pene and umbra, r. 
n imperfect 6 
e 6, {from — 


ꝛ»ꝛÿER 
18 "Nigguily 3 braring; cot iſa; ee, 


mean. Prior. 
. Scan; ; not plentiful, * Addiſon. 


8 PENURIOUSLY. ad. I from peniurionss] Spar- 
inziy; not plentifully; 
PENURIOoUSNEss. Vl om pewiriuc: Ae Nig-- 
* "*gardiineſs ; parſimony. © © ddiſon. 
' Pk NUR. 7. LEP, Latin)“ Poverty 3 z 
indigence. 
. PE'ONY. I. [ eonia, Latin, ] A Abbe: 
5 erm JL Pepe, Fr. 22 Latin.] 


1. A nation z thoſe Ig. $9 a commu- 
"nity. Sͤ'hbateſprare. 
3 The vulgar. 23 dee Waller t 
. The commonalty j not GEE" or no- 
os | 

4. Perſonso of a particular claſs. The mercan- "" 
tile people. | 

5. Men, or perſons in general. People talk 

_ wariouſly.”" + ” Arbutbnot, 


To PE'OFLE. v. a. lobi, French | Ae 1.2 


ſtock with inhabitants. Prior. 


PE'PASTICKS, /{mwinaiu.] Meese which! 
are good to help the rawnefs of the ſtomach, 
and digeſt crudities. #45 2 Diet. 
PEPPER, /. ¶ piper, Lat. poiwre, French. j We 
bave three Kinds of pepper ; the | black, the 
uhite, and the long; which are three different 
"fruits produced by three diſtinct plants. 
To PEPPER. v. 4. [ from the noun. ] 
1. To fprinkle with pepper. 
2, To beat; to mangle with ſhot or blows. 
DIC ORDER . Fe: - 
or holding pepper. Ws Shakeſpeares 
; " PE*PPERCORN. F n and OST a Any 
-  _ thing of inconſiderable value. Prior. 


PEPPERMINT. . Pepper and mint. ] Mint 
eminent] hot, n 
x 3 7. i pepper and wort.] A 


plant, iller. 


PEFP TIER. a. Lrerlurs. ] What helps digeſ- 


tion Ainſworth, 


vrgRcurr. 4. Pæracutus, Latin.) Very 


matp; very violent. | 
PERADVE NTURE, ad. [ par aventure, Fr.] 


= 1% Perhaps; may be; by chance. ' Digby, 


'PERCLOSE. /. go ny 144 Concluſion; 
WS 11 PERA'GRATE. v. 4. [prregr 8 — . 


2. Doubt; queſtivn.. 6s HEFT'S 4 Soul. 


To wander over. 
PER AGRA*'TION: . $ |; Run fer 
att of paſſing through any rol ook: ce. Hold.” 
Je PER MBULATE. v. a. 5 t.] 
1. To walk through. | 
22. To ſurvey, by pafling through; Davies." 
' ' PERAMBULATION. /. [from ferambulate. }" 
1. Tbe act of piling er or wandering 


ever . . Bacon. 7 
2. A roving 1 ey · Hove. 
PERCAS E. ad. 7: par and caſe. 1 Perchance 3 
rha Bacon. 
PERCEANT. a. [ een, Fr: Piercing; 
; trating. Spenſer. 


rierten from ü Per- 
2 : ſuch as falls Pin perception. 
CHMVARL V. rom perretvable.] 
In ſuch manner as _ be — or known, 
| Th CEI'VE. v. a. [percipio, Latin. 


1 5 


4 — | [pertics Latin. perebe, French.) 


pepper and ber.] A box 


a1 The 


Y 9 7 1 * rr * 
\ EVI K 
. 


PER 


1. ToSſcover'by forte felfible flee, Sbat. 
2. To know to obſerve. 24 Locke, 
7. Wo be affected br. Bacon. 
9 1. Lam SceptiblecY. 
\ 41 being an'objeQ Lo aſs 
or min . 


in P 11 Peer ports 

EPTIBLE. a. an Fr. ce 

tut, Batin.] Such as Cnr 1 
ſerved. Beth Bacon. 

' PERCEPTIBLY: ad. ¶ from are. In 
ſuch a manner as may be perceived. 

her K J. [ perecptin, 1 Fr. FL 
3 mn. : * 
1. 725 power of perceiving 3 ; 

Of conſciouſneſs. 4, * N 

2. The act of perceiving z obſervation. 0 

3. Notion ; ideas. 2 

4. The ſtate of being affected 0 ſotne 

f Bac cons 

PERCE'PTIVE. as [ perception Lat.) Having 
the power of perceiving. ''Glanwille. 

wen vets ITY. /. [from perceptive The 

ception or thinking 

1 1 perca, Lat] Th The perch is one 
of the fiſhes of prey: he has a hooked or 

hog back, which is armed with Riff briſtles, 

and all his ſkin armed with thick hard ſcales. 

V. alton. 


- 4 meaſure of five yards anda half; a pole. 
Perche, Fe.) ne which. birds 
or ſit. N * Dryden. 
To PERCH. Ve | ad 
noun.] To fit or root at a bird. Spenſer, 
To PERCH. v. 4. To place on-a fereb. 
' PERCNA'N CE. ad. [ per and chance. ] Per- 
baps ; perad venture. Wotton. 
PE'RCHERS. ſ. Paris candles uſed in England 
in ancient times; alſo the larger ſort of wax 
candles, which were uſually ſet upon the al- 
tar . | Bailey. 
PERCTPIENT. 4. © Fopir ciphensyLaitht. } x Per- 
ceiving'; having the power of perception. 
PERCTPIENT. þ Oneth® has'the power of 
perceiving. Clanville. 


To Pi part, x ” Raleigh. 
o PERCOLATE. v. 4. 723 Latin. 
To ſtrain. a b. F nd 
PERCOLATION. k = percolate.]. The 

act of ſtraining ; ; you cation or Arenen by 


ſtraining. 127 K 


2 1 v. a. lehr, J . 
rl S. 

PERCU'SSION. percuſſio, Latin. 
8 The act aul el 2 — 

2. Effect of ſound in the ear. 9 
PERCU'TIENT. /. [ percutiens, Lt. 
Þ Ws 3 "having rr wer to ſtrike. — 

I'TION itio, Latin. 

1. Deſtruction; ring ce. erer. 

2+ Loſe, | ; 

3. Eternal death; ; grilpadt . 
PERDUE, ad. - Cloſe x in ambuſh.” Hudibras. 
PERDULOVS, a. * 3 9 —9— wart] 


thrown away. 


E 


PE 4. | 


x, 


4. 3 duro, 2. 8 * a 1 word. 
Latin. e 1 lee g wp: Wer Shakeſpeare. 
N Y. . from. durab e ] PE bus,” = [ perfidus, Lat. perfide, 
Laſt ingl ps — French. ] Treacherous ; falſe to truſt ; guilty 
' PERDU Karo fe [ perduro, Lat. 5k of violated faith Videw and Cat. 
* continuance · 3 PERF Foy, ad. [from p erfidious. ] 
PERE GAL. a, French. ] ] Equal. Obſolete. . Treacherouſly ;. by breach of Faith Hudibras. 
75 PEREGRI ATE. 2. 1. [ peregrines, PERFIDIOUSNESS. . [from FEES J 
Latin,] To travel; to live in foreign coun» Tbe quality of being perfidious. 
trie Diet. PERFIDY. ſ. [ perfidia, Latin; . 
PEREGRINA'TION. /. [from peregrinuss French.] Treachery ; want of faith; breach 
| tin, ] Travel; abode in foreign countries of faith. 
Bentley. TEXT LABLE. 4. [from per flo, Lat.] Haring 
PEREGRINE. a. [ peregrin, old Fr. peregrigus, the wind driven through. 
. Latin. Foreign; not native; 3 en Lark. bh" — VU, d. [ perflo, W 2 
acon. w ougn., 


Te PEREMPT,. v. a. [ prremptus, Lain. To PERFLa'TION. /. Ter N be 


kill ; to cruſh. A law term, life. act of blowing throu Waodwward. 
PEREMPTION. fe | peremptus, Lat. peremp- To PERFORATE. v. a, [perfero, Lat.] To 
- tion, Fr.] Cruſh ; extioction- Law term. -Ppierce with a tool ; to bore. Blackmore. 
PERE'MP ORILY. ad, ¶ from. peremp 1 PERFORA'TION. from perferate. 
Abdſolutely; poſitively; ſo as to cut off al 1. The act of piercing or boring. l 
farther debate. JClarendon-. 2+ Hole; place bored · Th, 
PERE'MPTORINESS. 5 [from peremptory.] PERFORA'TOR. . [from —_ 1 
Poſitiveneſs ; abſolute deciſion; dogmatiſm. inſtrument of boring. 
PERE'MPTORY. 4. [per perempterius, low Lat. PERFO'RCE. ad.. [ per and * 57 — 
Peremptoire, French. gmatical ; abſolute; lence ; viglently, akeſpeare. 


. Tuch as deſtroys all further 1 1855 To PERFO RM. v. a. r Italians } 
Seuth, To execute; to do; to diſcharge; to at- 


ne as Nr chieve an undertaking. Sidney. 
1, Laſting through the year, - Ch:yne. To PERFORM, v. n. To ſucceed in an at- 
2+ Perpetual; unceaſing. Harvey, tempt. Warts. 
PERE'NNITY. S- [from ennitas, Latin.] PERFO'RMABLE. a. [from perform. Lr 
_ Equality of laſting through all ſeaſons ; per- ticable; ſuch as may be done. rotun. 
tuity. Derbam. PERFORMANCE. /. [from perform. ] 
PERFECT. a. [ per etus, Latin. ] 1. Completion of ſomething deſigned ; exe · 
1. Complete; conſummate; finiſhed; nei- cution of ſomething promiſed. Soath. 
ther deſective nor redundant. Hooker. 2+ Compoſition ; work, Dryden. 


2. Fully informed; fully {kilful.. Shakeſpeare. 3. Action; ſomething done.  Shakeſpeare« 


3- Pure; blameleſs ; clear ; immaculate, PERFORMER. J. [from per form. 1 
4. Safe; out of danger. Shakeſpeare, 1. One that performs any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
To PERF ECT. „ [ perfefus, from per- 2+ It is generally applied to one that makes a 
cio, Latin. ] publick exhibition of bis ſkill. 
1. To finiſh; to complete; to conſummate; To PERFRICATE. v. n. ¶ perfrico, Latin. ] 
to bring to its due ſtate, Waller. To rub over. Dick. 


2. To make ſkilful; to inſtruct fully, Shak. PERFU'MATORY. a. [ from perfume.] That 
PE'RFECTER. . [from Perfect. One that which .perfume-, 


makes perfect. Pope. PERFUME. /. ¶ perfume, hog Þ 

PERFE'CTION. . | perfettio, Lat. , 1. Strong odour of ſweetneſs to give 
1 rench. ] ſcents to other things. 

1, The ſtate of being perfect. Milton. 2. Sweet odour; fragrance. Pope. 
* Something that concurs to produce 3 To PERFU ME. v. a. {from the ghoun.] To 
excellence. Dipden, ſcent; to impregnate with ſweet ſcent, | 

Attribute of God. Bal ant PERFUMER. /. J. [from perfume. ] One whoſe 

To ERFE'CTIONATE. v. a. | perfe#ionner, trade is to ſell things made to gratify the ſcent. 
French. ] To make perfect; to advance to Cavift. 

rok Dryden. PERFUNCTORILY. ad. [ perfunFori/, Lat.] 

P E'CTIVE. as 5 perfect.] W Careleſly, ; negligently. cha. 

ng to bring to perfection PERF UNCTORY. a. [ Perfunctorius, Lat. 
PERFECTIVELY, ad. [from 3 1% Slight ; careleſs ; negligent. Woodward. 
| pine as brings to perfection. To PERFU'SE. v. 4. L fuſur, Latin. ] To 
PERFECTLY..,ad. [from 1 Tincture ; to oyerſ arvey. 
1. In the higheſt 3 l © PERHA'PS. x [ per and bop.] Peradvene 
2. 1 completely, - 1 it ma | Flatman. Smith. 
PE 165 — 288 cu Fe Yo; , 2 PE'RIAPT. K Leeder. hen dieſes charm 
. —.— rom eck. OE worn as A pteſeryative agalnſt diſeaſes or miſ- 
Tk Comple 91 play 4 8 chief. , . 
14 42 b NT , | ERI- | 


/ 


carpe, Fr.] A 
encompaſſing 


'PERYCULOUS. . [ periculeſus, Latin. ] 


P E + 
2 2 [ont ad and ws). The The 


dium is a thin membrane 
re that reſembles a purſe, and 3 —＋ 
heart in its cavity. Quincy. 
| PERICARPIUM. þ. [me and verde; 3 0e 
icle or thin mem 


the * 


| PERICLITA'TION. . [from periclitor, Lat. ] 


ericliter, Fr. 
1. The ſtate of being i in danger. 
2. Trial; experiment. 


PERICRANIUM. 1. wy and cranium. ] 
The pericranium is a. . 
the ull. ; \ uincy. 

an- 


pardous 3 hazardous. roton. 
rr J. Lig and ie. ] Needleſs 
caution ot unngekſſary diligence. 
PERIGE'E, 11 77 bee. 
PERIGE'UM. I Fr. *. a point in 
vens, wherein a planet is ſaid to be in its 
neareſt diſtance poſſible from the earth. 
PERIHELIUM. J. [rig and 50c-] Is that 
point of a planet's orbit, wherein it is neareſt 
the ſun. 
PERIL. /. [ peril, Fr. perikel, Dutch. ] 
4 2 hazard ; ; Jeopardy. 


2. It is uſed by way of emphaſis; or ludicrous 


exaggeration of any, thing bad. Hudibras. 
Smart; witty. Shake 


PE FRILOUSLY. ad. [from perilous]  Dan- 
PERILOUSNESS. . [from perilous. ] Dan- 


. gerou 
PERI'METER. and ut 
* re] The * ſum 8 dF rat 
which bound any figure, whether rectilinear or 
mixed. / Newton, 
PERIOD. . L feriede, rr. riplodoe RR_ 
1. A circuit. 


2. Time in which any thing is performed, fo 
as to begin again in the ſame manner. '* ' 

3- A. ſtated number of years; a round of 
time, at the end of whic the things com- 
priſed, within the calculation ſhall return to 


dhe ſtate in which vere at the inning. 
15 e 


4. The end or concluſſon. Addiſon. 
5. The ſtate at which any thing terminates, 

* Suckling. * 

6. Length af nicht: | Bacon. 

7. A complete ſentence from one full top to 
another. Ben Jonſan. 


8. A ſpace of time or courſe of tranſactious, 
diſtinctiy limited at the beginning and end. 
TePE'RIOD. 2 2 To the — bY put 

an end to. 3 | 


mo ear "3 F. 
FERIODICK. 3 7 2 


1. Se- making a J att] " making a 
rev olution. . Watts. 
2+ Happeaing by revolution a Gude ſtated 
time, | a 80 


PERISHABEE. a. [from 


PER 
eee 


| Relating d. 2 or revolutions. By. 
ODICALLY. ad. [from gdf At 
Broome. 


PERIO'ST TEUM. þ [was and getr.] All the 
| bones are covered with a very ſen mem- 
brane, called the periofleum. Cbeyne. 

PERIPHERY. /. [wig and $ipo.] Circum- 

nee. Harv 's 

To LN v. 4. ¶ peripbraſer, Fr. 

kd an Barth one 8 by r z to 


PERIPHRASIS. 7 5. [wieiogaric] EI 
locution ; bs 6 many wards to expreſs the 
ſenſe of one. n Brown. — 
Cireumlocutory; exprefling the ko 

nr. 1 

an 

PERIPNEUMONIA. ban ten 

+ Pani p 938 
0 „ Vo . . 0 
1. To Us; to 1 78 . 


come to noching 5 Pag 
2. To be in a . . Lecter 
3. To de loſt eternally. Moreton. 


To PERISH. v. a. To deſtroy; to bring to 
decay. Not i in uſe. Collier. . 


periſh.) Liable to 
periſh ; ſubject to decay ] 


y ; of ſhort duration. 
PERISHABLENESS. / J. [from ee 
Liableneſs to be deftroyed ; ; - d 
oc ke. 
PERISTA'LTICK. 4. [witigiaw ; - 
tigue, Fr. Pojtatich motitn is . 5 
cular motion of the guts, which is made 
the contraction of the ſpiral fibres, whereby 
the excrements are preſſed downward arid 
voided. Quincy. 
PERISTY'LE. | The herb vervain. Di#. 
ISTY'LE. e Fr.] A circylar 
range of pillars. ne Arbutbnot. 
PERISYSTOLE. /. [eq and cg. The 
pauſe or interval betwixt the two motions o 
the heart or pulſe. f Dick. 
PERITONE'UM. fe Tierra. This lies 
immediately under . muſcles of the lowet 
belly, and is a thin and ſoft membrane, which 
incloſes all the bowels. | 
PAY RE. /. rk Lat.] * 3 


rſworn 
70 PERJURE. v. 4. uro, W 
forſwear; to taint with 4 Sbal 
PERIURER. . [from perjure.] One - 
PER URx. 7. [ prrjurivm, Latin.] 


PERIWIG. / [ perrugue, French. ] Adit.- 
tious hair; hair not. natural, worn by way 
of ornament or concealment of baldneſs. Sc. 


dreſs i in falſe hair. © 

PERIWINKLE. [; 
1. A ſmall ſhelf 
24 A plant. 


from To PE'RIWIG. v. 4. [from the mos To 
Ja . 


ern hall. 


T4 PERK. ve 5. [ire ga, Stinwer.] 1 


1 - 1 


* 


. of » N 


FF 


1 


— 
0 


e TON. /. 1 [from permeate. ] The 


een r 


PER 


us bead with an affected briflcneſe. 
« Ved. Todreſs; to prank. at 


— 


n 
"PE +» as ous] 
225 


PERMAGY. /. Alitye Turkiſh boot. 


 PERMANENCE. THESE: oi 


n onz —— con» 
 tinuance in 


PERMANENT. — 2 K permanent, 9 —.— 
.] Durable ; not decaying; unchan unchanged. 


rydens 
PRURMANINTLY: ad. [from permanent, ] 
urably ; laſtingly. [ Boyle. | 
PERMANSION. % {from una — 
; Continuance. roeawns 
PE'RMEABLE. @., from , Lan. 
Such as may be paſſed through. B 8 
PERMEAN T. a. [ ferment, Latin.] P 
through. Brown: 


To PERMEATE. v. 4. | permeo, Lat.] To 


act of paſſing 
PERMTSCIBLE. 4. [from Permiſces, Lat. ] 
* Such as may be 


PERMͤI'SSIBLE. a. 'permiſſus L.] What 
may be permitted. 


PERMISSION. /. DL permiſſion, Fr. 
Latin. — 4 grant of Wey. E. 
PERMI'SSIVE. 2. [from permitto, Lat. 
1. Granting bare liberty, not good will ; not 


not authoriſed br fayoured. Milton. 
PER MI'SSIVELY.. ad. [from permiſſive. ] 
Zy bare allowance; without hinderance. Bac. 
PERMTSTION. ＋ [ permiſtus, Lat.] The 
1 of mixing B 


To PERMIT. v. & [ permitte, Lat. permettre, 


French. 
1. To allow without command. Hooker. 


2. To ſuffer, without authorifing or approv- 


Frs fi —_ | 
to *. 
printf, ee — 
officer for tranſporting of goods from place to 
c 


paid. 
1 forbearance * 1 


PERMIXTION. /. J. [from 8 Laa. 
The act of mingling 3 the fate of being win min. 


| ; f akg * ; 


| PER | 
ect a. . 


DeftruQively ; miſchievouſly; war 1 9 1 
1 — ＋. from pernicious, ] 


——— 


NICITY. , Elke pernix. 42. Swiftneſs ; 

ity» 

PERORA'TION. ſ. {peroratio, Lat. 11. 
concluſion of an oration. Lal. % ; 2 


Smart. 
To PERPEND. v. . Lat. To 
weigh in ER. |. f . N 


ren. J. [ perpigne, Fr.] a coping 
 RPENDICLE. 7. [ 1 French ; 
thing banging 


perpendiculum, Lat. 
down by a Afaight 4. 


PERPENDICULAR. . [ perpendicularir, 


Latin, ] 
1. Crofling the horizon at right angles. 
2. Cutting the horigon at right angles. | 
PERPENDICULAR. . A line crofling the 


horizon at right angles, Woodward. 


PERPENDICULARLY. ad. [from Herpen- 
dicular. ] [ 


1. In ſuch a manner as to cut andther Kit at 

right angles. 

2. In the direction of a ftraight line up and 

down. 2 bre. 
PERPENDICUL RIT V. . [ 


from — 
dicular.] The of being e 
PER PENSION. /, [from perpend.] Conſi- 
deration. Brown. 
To PERPETRATE. Ve As [ perpetro, Lat.] 
To commit; to at. Always in an ill fenſe, 
PERPETRA'TION. .. [from 3 
1. Tbe act of committing a crime. . 
2. A bad action. 


1. Never ceaſing ; eternal with fu- 
— 3 Eee 


2. Continual ; - uninterrupted ; peren 
3. Perpetual ſcrew. A rage — acts 
rr 


M. r [from 0. 
ALLY. ad. Con. 
ſtantiy; continually ; ns 70 


To PER E'TUATE. Vs 4s [ Per petner, Fr. | 


perpetuo, Latin. } 
1. To make perpetual z to aan 
tinction; to eternize. 


2. To continue without ceſſation or inter- 
miſſion. Hammon. 


The act of making perpetual ; 2 
PERPETUITY . [ perpetnitar, Lat. 5 
1. Duration to all futurity. * Hooker. 


2. Exemption from intermiſſion or ceſſation. 
3. Something of which there is no end. 


To PERPLEX. v. 4. an 2 — 5 Lati 
1. To diſturb with Eee k * 


tarigle'; to make anxious; e 
2 ambiguity ; to diſtract. Dryden. 


3 involve; to com- 


Addiſon. 


. To plague; to torment; to vex. * | 


PER- 
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PER 


| PERPLEN. 4. ¶ perplex, Fr. berplexas, Lat.] | 


Intri icate 3 3 difficult. .. ; Glanville. 


PERPLE XEDLY.,ad- [from portland]! In- 


tricately; with involution- 

PERPLEXEDNESS. /. | ma perplexed. J. 
1. Embarraſſment; anx ety» 1 

2. Intricacy ; involution difficulty. ko. 

PERPLE'XITY.þ { e eee. Fr.] . 4 

1. Anxiety; diſtraction of mind. ” 

2. Entanglementy -intricacy- ' 1 

PERPO TA TION. /. [ per and poto, Latin. F 

_ The act of drinking largely. 

e ISI TE. ſ. | perguiſitus, Lat.] .Some- 
thing gained by a place or office over and above 
the ſettled wages. Addiſon. 

PERQUISI'TION. To perguifiens Lats] An 

Accurate enquiry ; a thorough ſearch. _ 
PERRY. [poire, Fr. from poire. ] Cider made 


of pears. Mortimer. 
To PERSECUTE..w, 4. [ Neun Fr. per- 

Jecutus, Lat. 

1. To haraſs with penalties ; to purſue with 
malignity. Act. 
2. To purſue with repeated acts of vengeance 
or enmity. Dryden. 


3. To importune much. 


PERSECU'TION. J. L perſecution, Fr. perſe- 


cutio, Latin.] 

1. The a& or practice of perſecuting. Addif. 
2. The ſtate of being perſecuted. Spratt. 

PERSECUTOR. . {perſecuteur, Fr. from 
perſecute.] One who haraſſes others with 
continued malignity. Milton, 

PERSEVE'RANCE. . perſeverance, Fr. per- 
ſeverantia, Latin.] Perſiſtence in any deſign 
or attempt; ſteadineſs in purſuits; conſtancy 
in progreſs. King Cbarles. 

PERSEVE'RANT, a. [ u French; 

Perſcverans, Lat.] Perſiſting; conſtant, 

To — Ve n. | perſevero, Latin. ] 
To perſiſt in an attempt; not to give over; 
not to quit the deſign. PMate. 

PERSEVE'RINGLY. ad. from fever. ] 
With perſeverance. - 

To PERSTST. v. a. | perfifto, Lat perfifter, 
Fr.] To perſevere ; to continue firm; not 

1 to give over. South. 

ERSI'STENCE. . 

PERSISTENCY. & J. (from perf] | 
1+ The ſtate of perſiſting; ſteadineſs; con- 
ſtancy; perſeverance in good or bad. 

2. Obſtinacy; obduracy; contumacy. Shak. 
PERSISTIVE. as» [from 23 — Steady; 3 
not receding from a purpoſe; perſevering. 

PERSON. /. 4 perſonne, Fr. perſona, Lats | 
1. Individual or particular man or woman. 

2. Man or woman conſidered as oppoſed to 
things. Spratt. 

3. Corporeal exiſtence. | He bad ber perſon, and 

cared not for ber heart Dryden. 
4. Man or woman conſidered as 3 acting 
or ſuffering.» I know bis name but not. bis 

N * | Shakeſpeare, 

© 5. A general looſe term for a human 

Let a perſon be ever ſo wiſe, cheats will 7 

times ſucceed. Clari 2 

6. t not a repreſentative. ** 


3 
v 


EM. 
Bo eee epyeardges : bad a b 
dn. * 2 
8. Man or wamay repreſentd/in a fictitious 


ales ris 4 10 Behers 
9. Character. nt Hayward. 
10. Character of office. South. 
11. Un grammar, ] The dalle of the noun 
that modifies the verb. 7 4 4 6: had; 


PERSONABLE. 4. [from prfon-] abt. 
1. ande 3 Staceful; of good appear - 
ance. tw Raleigh. 
«Bo (In law] One that may munen | any 

plea in a judicial court. 

PERSONA GE. /. ¶ pe en Fr.] 

1. A conſiderable perſon ; a man or wom en of 


eminence. Sidney. 

2. Exteriour appearance; air; ſtature. 14 
3. Character aſſumed, Addiſon. 

4. Character repreſented. OWE. + Broume 
pin pt, ge « [perſonel, F rench ; 3 er ſonalis, 
# atin 

1. = cio to men or women, not to 3 ; 

not real. Hooker, 


2. Affecting individuals or particular people; 
peculiar; proper to! him or her; relating to 


private actions or character. Rogers. 

3. Preſent ; not acting by repreſentative, 
Shakeſpeare. 

4. Exteriour; corporal. Aadiſon. 


5. [In law.] Something moveable; ſome- 
thing appendant to the perſon. Davin. 
6. [In grammar.) A perſonal verb is that 
which has all the regular modifications of the 
three perſons. : oppoſed to the imperſonal that 
has only the third. 

PERSONA'LITY. . [from perſonal. ] The 
exiſtence or individuality of any one. Locle. 
PERSONALLY. ad. | from perſonal. ] 
1. In perſon ; in preſence ; not by repreſen- 


tative. | Hooker, 
2. With reſpect to an individual; particularly, 
Bacon. 


3. With regard to numerical exiſtence; 


To PE'RSONATE,. v. . [from perſona, Lat.] 


1. To repreſent by a fictitious or aſſumed 
character, ſo as to paſs for the perſon repre- 


ſented. . | Bacon. 
2. To repreſent by action or appearance; 
to act. Cr aſhaws 
3+ To exhibit hypocritically, with the reci- 
procal pronoun. .  , Sxvifte 
4. To counterfeit ; to feign. | Hammond. 
5. To reſemble. Shakeſpeare. | 


6, To make a- repreſentative of, as in picture. 

Out of uſe. | Shakeſpeare. 

7. To deſcribe. Out of uſe. Shakes care. 

PERSONA“TION. /. [ from perſenate.] Coun- 

terfeiting of another perſon. Bacon. 

PERSONIFICA'TION. . [from perſonify-] 

Proſopopœia; the . of things to pe! ray 

, Aton. 

To PE'RSONIFY. v. a. \ [from perſon]. To 
change from a thing to a perſon... 


PE'RSPECTIVE. /. peripetiif}, Fr. betr. 


Latin. ] 


1. * through which things, are yiewed. 


* «0 ; A A. 


PR) 


* 


* 


22. To be excreted; by the ſkin. 
To PERSTRINNGE. v. a. perſtringo, Latin. 1 | 


9 r t 


P E R 


. The ſcience by which things ate ranged In 


picture, 1 to their rr in their 


— 


2. View; 3 Dry den. 
"PERSPECTIVE. a. |Relatingito'the ſclence 


ol viſion; optick ; optical. Bacon. 
PERSPICAClous. 42. perſpicany Lain. ] 


- Quickfighted ; ſharp of fig 7 — 
PERSPICA'CIOUSNESS. J. [hens perſpica- | 
- » ciou 1 figbt. Brown. 
PERSPICA'CITY J. [ perſpicacith, French. 1. 
Quickneſs of = T3 | Brown. 
-PERSPICIENCE. ltr, Latin. ] 
The act of looking —— . | 


PE'RSPICIL<ſ. [ Perſpioillum, Lat.] A glaſs. 
through which things are mowed g an optick 


= 7 Craſbaw. 1 


riksbieurrv. 7 1 perſpicath Fr. from 


85 ——— 
al — to the mind; eafinedd to be un- 


derſtood; freedom from obſcurity or ambi- , 
guity. , $ © Loc ke. 
2. Tranſpareney; z tranſlucency 3 diaphaneity. 

3 Brotun 


„1 


; PERSPI'CUOUS. „ perſpicurs, Lat.] a 
9 x6 Tranſparent 3 f. ſuch as may be wen. 


through. : - Peacham. , 
2+ Clear to the onderdlanding 3 ; not obſcure ; 
.not ambiguous, » Shakeſpeare. Spratt. - 


' PERSPICUOUSLY. ad. [from preſpicueus.]. 


Clearly; not obſeurely. A Bacon. 


; PERSP]'CUOUSN ESS. /. [from perſpicuous.] 


Clearneſs; freedom from obſcurity. 


- PERSPIRABLE:? a. [from perſpire.] 
1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticular 
potes. ; : 7 Braun. 


2. Perſpiring; — perſpiration. Bacon. 


: PERSPIRA'TION.,/. [from perſpire.] Ex- 
cretion by the cuticular pores: _ Arbutbnot. 


PERSPI'RATIVE. a; [ from perſpire. ] * 
forming the act of perſpiration. 6 


7 PERSPIRE. v. n. [ perſpiro, Lat.] 


1. To perform excretion by the cuticular pores. 
Arbutbilot. "Ts 


To gaze upon; to glance upon. 


4 a Dic. 
on PERSUA'DABLE.. as [from perſuade. } Such 


not always obſerved. - -' + Sidney. 
3 . To inculcate by en or expoſtulation. 
N Taylor. 
4. To treat with perſuaſion. Shakeſpeare. 


as. may be perſuaded. 


; To PERSUA'DE. V. a. { perſuadeo, Lat.] " 
1. To bring to any particular opinion. Wate.| | 


2. To influence by argument or expoſtulation. 


- Perſuaſion ſeems rather applicable to the paſ-. 


fions, and argument to the reaſon ; but this is 


-» PERSUA'DER. . [from perſuade. ] One who 


* 
— 


influences by perſuaſion; an importunate ad- 
viſer. | Bacon. 


PRSUASIRLE. . { perſuafbilis, Lat: 45. 


294 Fr.] To be influenced by perſu 


Government of the Tongue. 


 PERSUA'SIBLENESS. . [from perſuafible.] 


The quality of being flexible by perſuaſion. 


 PERSUA'SION. /. [pejugfn, French from 


Pee 15, n 


Aduon. 
.- 24 The ſtate of being 


2 Reſolution ; conſtancy. 


PER 


10 The act 1 the act of infls- 
eneing by expoſtulation ; the act of gaining or 
attempting the paſſions.  Otwways 
perſuaded ; opinion. 
PERSUA'SIVE. a. -| perſuaſiſ Fr. from per- 
ſuade.] Having the power of perſuading ; 


having jnfluence on the patſions. Hooker. 
.PERSUA'SIVELY.. ad. {from perſuaſive. ] 
In ſuch a manner as to perſuade. Milton 


PER SUA SVEN ESS. f. [from- perſuaſive. 
_ Influence on the paſſions. . 


from pe- ſuade.] Having r to per- 
ſuade . 


Brown. 
PERT. as [ pert, Welſh] > ba 
1. Lively ; 3 briſk ; ſmart. Milton. 
2. Saucy; petulant; ; with bold and garru- 
lous loquacity. Collier. 
* PERTAIN. v. n. ¶ pertines, Latin.] To 
belong; to relate. Hayward. Peacham. 
PERTEREBRA” TION. ſ. | per and terebra- 
tio, Lat.] The act of boring through. 
PERTINA'CIOUS. a. ¶ from pertinax, Lat.] 
1. N ſtubborn; perverſely reſolute. 
N. altem. 
1 Reſolute; conſtant; 3 ſteady. South. 


cious.] Obſtinately; 1 King Gb. 
PERTINA CIT. 


1 1 — 
PERTINA'CIOUSNESS. Lat. 


nacious.] 


1. "ObKinaey ; ſtubbornneſs. 5 Brown, 


* 


PE'RTINACY /. { from pertinax, Lat.] 

Is Obſtinacy; ſtubbornneſs; perſiſtency. 
2. Reſolution ; ſteadineſs; conſtancy. Tayl. 

PE'RTINENCE. 7 /. [from pertinea, Lat.] 

PERTINENCY. S  Juſtneſs of relation to the 
matter in hand; propriety to the purpoſe; 
appoſiteneſs. Bentley. 

PE'RTINENT. 2. ¶ pertinens, Lat. pertinent, 
French. | 
1. Related to the matter i in hand; juſt to the 

- purpoſe 5 not uſeleſs. to the end propoſed ; 
. appoſite, Bacon. 
2, Relating 3 regarding; concerning. 


PERTINENTLY. od. [from pertinems, Ap- 


pofitely ; to the-purpoſe. 
' PERTINENTNESS. J. [from pore] 
Appoſtteneſs.. Dif. 

PERTINGENT. a. [ pertingens, Latin. 

Reaching to; touching. 

PERTLV. ad from pert.] . * Tet 
Is Briſkly ; ſmartly, Pry 
2. Saucily ; petulantly. Swift . 

PE'RTNESS. J. [from pert 
1. Briſk folly; — ; petulance. Pope. 
2. Petty livelineſs ; ſpritelineſs without 1 

atts. 

PERTRANSIENT. a. [ nn Latin. } 

han, + Diet. 

0 PERTU B. 

To PERTURBATE. 1 85 [pertubs Lat.) 
1. To diſqyiet; to. diſturb; to deprive of 
tranquillity. Sandys. 
2. To diſorder; to alu; to * 4 

larity, rown. 
3 . 


PERSUA'SORY, 4s [ perſueferinr Latin ; 3 


PERTINA'CIDUSLY.. . from pertina- 
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Se en . i 


PERTURBATION. / 1 bene Lt . Fi Leni and maker} 


Tm pee] The oof 


3. Diſturbance ; diſorder 3 confubion 3 com- 7 PERU . 4. [pr and uf.) © 2 
motion. Bacon. TI» To read. | 3 
4. Cauſe of diſquiet. re. 2. To obſerve; to-examine. Sha 


-  $+ Commotion of paſſions. © Ben Jenſen. PERU'SER. /. [from pra] A reader; 
PERTURBA'TOUR. fo [perturbater, Lat.] ' examiner. W 
_ "Raiſer of commotions. | 9 J. A motion a horſe makes in 
PERTU'SED. a.+[ pertuſus, 'Latin. ] Bored; | 2 4 Farrier t Dit. 
punched ; pierced with holes. vk. ry peſſerie, French. Is an ob- 
PERTVU'SION. fe [from perruſus, Lat.] long body, made to thruſt up into the uterus. 
1. The act of piercing or punching. but. es 
2. Hole made by 8 Bacon. PES T. ſ. | pefte, Fr. peſtir, Late] 33: 
D PERVADE. v. 2. ¶ perwade, Lat 1. Plague; peftilence. Pope, 
e "Ty To paſs through dota Abe 2. Any thing miſchievous or deſtructive. 
. Blackmore, - To PES TER. v. a. L pefter, Fr. 
2. To paſs through the whole exten ow: Bent. 1. To diſturd; to N to haraſs; to 
".-PERVA'SION. . [from pervade.] The a&  ' turmoil, Swift. 
- - of pervading or paſting — Bieyle. . — Milton. 
PERVERSE. 4. U peu French; perverſus, PES TERER. J. [from 6. One that 
Latin. or diſturbs. 


To i from theright.” | Milton. . PESTEROUS. 4. 2 ant. 1 Encum- 
. Obſtinate in_the yrong 3 Rtubborn 3 wn bering; c Bac. 
tractable. Dryden. bf. Th: . [from _ and beuſe.] An 

3. Petulant; vexatious. / 5e e. hoſpital for perſons with the plague. 


| PERVERSELY., ad. [from 3 } ok TTT EA OUS.» a. | from peftifer, Latin. 
intent to vex; n 1. Deſtructive; . $ 


, * fully ; pum nth n " — Zh | —- Pettilential ; E gnant; infetions. . 
ERVE'RSENESS. om preg e. TILENCE. peſtilence, Fr. _ 
1. Petulance 3 peeviſhnels 3 Lat.] Plague 3 bene ee 

Co 
2. Perverſion; ' ption ption. Not in 2 — rsrufur. 4. bene, ng ent, 


PERVERSION. Lf [ er on, Fr 
og] The of pervertng 3 on apl 1. 8 malignant. Bent 
' Swift. 2. Miſchievous; destruktive. 
"4 PERVERSITY. vg rfire, French from -PESTILE'N TIAL. 4. | pefrilentiel, — 
1 perverſe. 1s; croſſneſs. eri. e Peſtilens, Latin. ] 
To PERV ee . „ Partaking Sat Nans nature of peſtilence ; 
1. To diſtort from the true end or purpoſe . ucing peſti 3 infeQious ; contagious. 
2. To corru LER. z do (From from the right. Milt. prod 5% ogg 
PERVE'RTE from pervert. ] 2. Miſchievous; deſtructive 
1. Qne that — any thing from good to PESTILENTLY, ad 1 paſtlen. ] lent. ] At. 
bad ; a corrupter. . South.  <chievouſly ; deſtructi 
2. One who diſtorts any ching from the right PESTILLA'TION. JS U linien, Lx. ] The 
purpoſe. ae act of pounding or ' breaking in a mortar. 


. 


may de eaſily 1 worth. PE'STLE. ſ. [ piftillum, Lat.] An inſtrument 
- PERVICA'CIOUS. 2. icax, Latin.]J with which any thing is broken in a mortar. 
_ » Spitefully obſtinate; 3 contumacious. Locke. 


Clariſſa, PE'STLE of Pert. f. A gammon of bacons 
| PERVICA'CIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from pervica- _ 4. If deſpir, Fr.] 
cjous.] With ſpiteful N 5 kt bd ; -a light fit of anger 


n — . N Jamb taken into the houſe and a brought 
 PERYVICA'CITY. © © 241. by hand. See Prar. Hamer. 
*PEF'RVICACY. - + 1 PETAL. ſ. [wiranoy:] Petal is a term in 


'-PE'RVIOUS. a. per vius, 3 botany, fignifying thoſe fine coldured leaves 


1. Admitting paſſage; capable of bein * per- that compoſe the flowers of all plants. Q. 
meated. * PE TALO US. 2. 18 2 Having vn 
: 2. Pervadin permeating bo þ ro tarde, Ita, ] 
PE'RVIOUSNESS. J. from 3 r. PE | ard. | — Ae ma 

—  lity of admitting a 4 Wh . of a hat, —＋ — 3 
hangar [ peruque, Fr. A . 1 — — at the ner — Frm 
1; a periwige iſeman. C powder, this s 

Nn up · 


"To PERUKE. v». a. oa 96's To to or barriets of places 
nin de Lat 4 4 1385 gy on 


« Hydibras- 
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PETECHIAL:.. 4. [from petechiee, Latin.] 


Peſtilentially ſpotted. Arbuthnot. 
PETERWORT. . A plant. 
PETIT. a. [Freach.} Small; inconſiderable. 
PETITION. ſ. | petitio, Lat 


1. Requeſt ; intreaty; "ror HR prayer. 
Hooker. 


4 branch or article of a prayer. Dryd. 
To PETF TION. v. a. [from 9 To 
ſolicit; to ſupplicate. diſon. 
PETYTIONARILY. ad. 3 petitionary. ] 
By way of begging the queſtion, Brown. 
PEYFTIONARY. a. | from petiticn.] 
1. Supplicatory ; coming with petitions. 
2. Containing petitions or requeſts, Pope. 
PETITIONER. /: {from petition. } One who 
offers a petition. South, 
PE"'TITORY. a. { petitorius, Lat. petitoire, Fr.] 
- Petitioning ; claiming the property of any 
ing. Ainſworth. 
PE'TRE. ſ. [from petra, a ſtone.] Nitre ; 
. ſalt petre. Boyle. 
PETRE'SCENT., 2. [ petreſcens, Latin.] 
Growing ſtone ; becoming ſtone. Boyle. 
PETRIFA'CTION, /. [from petrifio, Latin. ] 
I» The act of turning to ſtone ; the 
being turned to ſtone, Brown. 
2+ That which is made ſtone. Cheyne. 
PETRIFA'CTIVE. a. from petrifacio, Lat.] 
Having the powet to form ſtone. Brown, 
PETRIFICA'TION. /. | petrification, French ; 
from petrify.] A body formed by changing 
other matter to ſtone, Beyle. 
PETRYFICK. 2. ¶ petrificus, Lat.] Having 
the power to change to ſtoge. ton. 
To PE'TRIFY, v. 4. ¶ petrifier, Fr. petra and 
f, — To change to ſtone. oodtvard. 
To PE TRIF V. v. 2. To become ſtone. 
PETRO“L. 1. [ petrole, French. A 
PETRO'LEUM. : liquid bitumen, black, float- 
ing on the water of — Mid ward. 
PE'TRONEL. f. ¶ petrina/, Fr.] A piſtol; 
a ſmall gun uſed by a horſeman. Hudibrat. 
PET TICOAT. f. [petit and coats] The lower 
art of a woman's dreſs. Suckling. 
PETTIFO'GGER. . [corrupted from perfi- 
wopuer ; petit and woguer, Freach.] A petty 
ſmall-rate lawyer. 2 Swift, 
PE'TTINESS.\ /. from perty.] Smallnefs; 
littleneſs ; inconſiderableneſs; unimportance. 
Shakeſpear Co 
PE'TTISH. a. [from per.] Fretful ; peeviih. 
F reech; 
PE'TTISHNESS. ſ. [from perriſb. ] Fretful- 
neſs ; pet viſhneſo. | Collier, 
PE'TTITOES. f petty and toe. ] 
1. The feet of a fucking pig. 
2. Feet'in contempt. 
PE'TTO. 
rivacy. ; 
PE'TTY. a. [ petit, Fr.] Small; inconſidera- 
ble; inferiour; little. Stilling fleet. 
PE'TTCOY. . An herb. | 
PETULANCEH. F /,. | petulance, Fr, petu- 
PE'TULANCY. 5 lant ia, Lat.] Saucinels ; 
peeviſhneſs ; wantonneis. on 
- PE'VULANT. 2. I petulans, Lat. petulant, Fr.] 


I 


ſtate of 


| Shakeſpeare. 
[Italian. } The breaſt ; figuratively 


PHA 


1. Saucy; perverſe. Warts. 
2. Wanton. atore 
PE'TULANTLY. ad. [from petalant. | With 


petulance ; with ſaucy pertneſs. 
PEW. /. [ puye, Dutch. ] A ſeat incloſed in 


a churc . Ys Aaddiſen. 
PE'WET. .. f plewit, Dutch.] 

1. A water fowl, Carew. 
*, 26 The lapwing. f . Ke" 
PE'WTER. /. [ prauter, Dutch. ] | 

1. A compound of metals; an artificial me- 

tal ; 7 Bacon. 


2. The plates and diſhes in a houſe. Addiſon. 
PE'WTERER. ſ. [from ecoter. ] A ſmith 
who works in pewter, Boyle. 
PHENOMENON. . This has ſometimes 
pbæ nomena in the plural. [ pabaunry.} An 
appearance in the works of nature. Negutin. 
PHAGEDE'NA. ſ. [ein; from gayw, 
to eat.] An ulcer, where the ſharpneſs of 
the humours eats away the fleſh. | 
PHAGEDE'NICK., 4. Pbagedenigue, Fr.] 
PHAGEDE'NOQUS, 1 Eating; corroding. 
\_ Wiſeman. 
PHALANX. . [ phalanx, Latin. A troop 
of men cloſely embodied. | Pope. 
PHANTA'SM. ſ. [pallacgua, palast, 
PHANTA SMA. & phantaſme, phantafie, Fr.] 
Vain and airy appearance; ſomething appear- 


ing only to imagination. Raleigb. 
PHAN'TA'STICAL. See FARTASTI- 
PHANTA'S LICK CALs 
PHA'NTOM. /. { phantome, Fr.] 

1. A ſpectre; an apparition”. QAiterbury. 

2+ A fancied viſion. Rogers. 


PHARISA'ICAL. a. [from phariſee.] Ri- 
| tual; externally religious; from the ſect of 
the Phariſees, whoſe religion conſiſted almoſt 
wholly in ceremonies. Bacon. 
PHARMACE'UTICAL. 2 4. [een 
PHARMACE'UTICK. F from paguazive. ] 
Relating to the knowledge or art of pharmacy, 
or preparation of medicines. 2 
PHARMACO'LOGIST. ſ. [q$dgwaxiy and 
N.] One who writes upon drugs. Woodw. 
PHARMACO'LOGY. /. [<«quaxcy and. 
xt. The knowledge of drugs and me- 
dicines. 8 
PHARMACOPFIA. ſ. [ $4g14a0 and-weie, ] 
A diſpenſatory; a book containing rules for 
the compoſition of medicines. þ £55 
PHARMACO'POLIST. ſ. [$aguaxoy and 
*.] An apothecary ; one who ſells me- 
dieines. 3 
PHAR'MACY, /. [from $4z42x07.] The art 
ot practice of preparing medicines ; the trade 
of an apothecary. Garth. 
PHA*ROS. / /. [from Pharos in Egypt.] A 
PHARE. 8 light houſe; a lantern from the 
ſhore to direct ſailors. | Arbutbnot. 
PHARYNGO'TOMY./. [ aguy? and iu. 
The act of making an inciſion into the wind- 
pipe, uſed when ſome tumour in the throat 
hinders reſpiration. a 
PHA'SELS. .. [phaſeoli, Latin] French 
us. Ainſworth, 
PHA'SIS. f. In the plural phaſes. [en 
40 Pbaſe, 
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PHI 


a 5. 11 Appearance exhibited dy any 
Y3 e changes of the moon. _- Creech. 
PHASM. J. Lee Appearance; phantom 


fancied apparition. ammond. 
PHE'ASANT. /. [ phafianus, Lat.] A kind 
of wild cock, Pope. 


PHEER. /. A companion. See FrtR. 
To PHEESE. v. a. [perhaps to feaze.] — 
comb; to fleece; to curry. Shake; 


| PHENICOPTER. os Ph tf ] A kind 


of bird. 

PHE NIX. /. [eto ] 
ſuppoſed to exiſt fingle, and to riſe again from 
its own aſhes. Milton. 

PHENO'MENON. /. [qefbomuewn; it is there- 
fore often written phanimenon.] 

1. Appearance; viſible quality. Burnet. 
. $0 ny thing that ſtrikes by any new ap- 


pear 
pIIT AI. |. | pbicle, Lat. phitle, French.] A 
ſmall bottle. 2 Newton. 


Hatewill. 


'PHILA'NTHROFPY. ſ. oni and tee: 


Love of mankind ; good- nature. Aadiſon. 

PHILIPPICK: /. ¶ from the inveRtives of 
moſthenes againſt Philip of Macedon. ] Any 
invective declamation. 

PHILO'LOGER. fe [MNNeeg. ] one whoſe 
chief ſtudy is language; a grammarian; a cri- 

tick. Spratt. 

PHILOLO'GICAL. a. from pbilolog y. ] Cri- 
tical; grammatical. Watts. 

PHILO'LOGIST. he Le A critick ; 
a grammarian. 

PHILO “LOG Y. ſ. Lee.] Criticiſm ; 
grammatical learning. Walker. 


PHI LOMEL-. 5 J. Trrom Philomela, changed 


PHILOME'LA. 5 into a bird. ] The night- 
ingale, | Shak:ſpeare. 
PHI 8 a. [corrupted from feuille marte, 
| a dead leaf, ] Coloured like a dead leaf. 
Addiſon, 

PHILO'SOPHEME. /. [$06pnua.] Prin- 
ciple of reaſoning z theorem. Watts. 


PHILO'SOPHER. /. | ybilaſpbus, Latin. ] A 


man deep in knowledge, either moral or na- 
tural. Heoker. 

PHILO'SOPHERS fone. ſ. A ſtone dreamed 
of by alchemiſts ; which, by its touch, con- 
verts baſe metals into gol. 


 PHILOSO/PHICK. 2 LPbile We 
- PHILOSO'PHICAL. Fr.] 
1. Belonging to philoſophy ; ſuitable to "iD 


philoſopher. Milton. 
2. Skilled in philofophy. Shak- deere. 

. Frugal; abſtemious. ryden, 
PHILOSO/PHICALLY. od. [from phate 


cal.) In a philoſophical manner; rationally ; 


wiſely. Bentley. 
Te PHILO'SOPHIZE. v. a. ¶ from philoſophy, ] 

To play the philoſopher 3 z to 1caſon like a 

philaſop pher. |. Cebu b; La ] 
PHILO'SOPHY. ophia, Lat. 

1. Knowledge natural or moral. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Hypotheſis or ſyſtem upon which natural 


effects are explained. Locke. 
3- Reaſoning ; argumentation. Rogers. 
4. The courſe of ſciences read in the ſchools. 


The bird which is 


L'Eftrange, 


P'H ET: 
x cela ä — 


To PHTLT ER. v. 4. [from the nonn.] To 
charm to love. Government of the Tongue. 
PHIZ. .. 2 — contraction oa 
by fiog nc The face. Stepney. 
re TD IST. J. [from gn 3 — 
ri] One that opens a vein; a blood - letter. 
To PHLEBO'TOMISE. v. a. [| pblebotomiſer, 
Fr.] To let blood. Howel. 
PHLEBO'TOMY. J. LN J Blood- 
lett ng; the act or practice of opening a vein 
for medical intentions. Brown. 
PHLEGM. ſ. [$dizue-] 
1. The watry humour of the bedy, which 
when it predominates, i is ſuppoſed to produce 
Nuggiſhneſs or dulneſs. Roſcommon. 
2. Water, Boyle. 
PHLE'GMAGOGUES. J. Le and 
4%] A purge of the milder ſort, ſuppoſed 
to evacuate phlegm and leave the other hu- 


mours. Floyer, 
PHLEGMA'TICK. a. [$\tymalinice] | 
1. Abvunding in phlegm, Arbutbnot. 
2. Generating phlegm. Brown. 
3 Watry. Newton. 
4. Dull; cold; frigid. Scutbern. 


PHLE'GMON. 7. [TA.] An inflam- 
mation; a burning tumour.  MWiſeman. 

PHLE'GMONQUS. a. [from og ] 
Inflammatory; burning. 

PHLEME. ſ. [from pbiebotomus, Latin.) Xo 
inſtrument for letting blood, which is placed 
on the vein-and driven into it with a blow. 

PHLOGTSTON. þ [e ed from ie. ] 

1. A chemical liquor extremely inflammable. 

2. The inflammable part of the body. 


PHO'NICKS. . [from gen.] The doc- 


trine of ſounds. 

PHONOCA'MPTICK. a. o and 4 1. 
Having the power to inflect or turn the ſound, 
and by —5 to alter it. Derbam, 

PHO'SPHO 

PHO'SPHORUS, / L phopbour, Lat. 


1. The morning ſtar, P 


2. A chemical ſubſtance, which, 9 | 


the air, takes fire, 
PHRASE. ſ. [$9474] 

1. An idiom ; a mode of ſpeech peculiar to a 

language. 

2. An expreſſion; ; a mode of ſpeech. lar. 

3. Style; 
To PHRASE. » v. a. [from the _ To ſtyle; 

to call; to term. Shakeſpeare. 


Cbeyne. 


PHRASEO'LOGY, e Ne. 
1. Style; diction. f * Pry : 


2. A phraſe book. 
PHRENYTIS. [> [qguiric.] Madneſs: 
PHRENE'TICK. das [ $gimnlinde 3 pbre ne- 
PH RETN TIC. : nique, French. ] Mad; 
@ inflamed in the brain; frantick. Wwdward, 
 PHRE'NSY, . from viTig ; bren & 

3 * ? . chimes þ 15 
PHTHI'S 

diſeaſe, . 


aru 
PHTHISI 


Shakeſpeare. 


M. on. 
CAL. a. [qS:0mi;.] Waſting by 


Harvey. b 


PHTHTI'SICK. /. [phi] A endormgtinn.” | 


— 
. 
* 
a 
* 


1 


PHTHY'SIS.” 


PHY'SY. . The ſame with fuſe”. . 


591616 J A eonfumption. 

PHYLA'CT RY. 74 $uManIngun. ] A ban- 
"dage on which was inſcribed ſome memorable 
ſentence. a Hammond. 

PHY'SICAL. a. [from pbyſck.] 


1: Relating to nature or to natural philoſophy ; 


not moral. Ha u mond. 
7 Pertaĩ ni 21 to the ſcience of healing. 
Medici helpful to health.  Shakeſp. P 
1 Reſembling phyſick. 
PHY'SICALLY. ad. [from e Fee 4 7 
cording to nature; by natural operation; 


morally. S rlling fer. 

PHYSICIAN. /. | phyfirien, Fr. from phy- 
fick.] One who profeſſes the art of healing. 

PHY ACK. J. Leun. ] 

1. The ſcience of healing. : 
2. Medicines ; remedies. ach 


In common phraſe. 


* A 
To PHY SICK. v. n. 2 * _ ] To 
Purge 3 to treat dal phyfick; to cure. 


8 ito 


PHYSICO'THEOLOGY.. from þ 
F aur or ar. 


and theolog y.] Divinity enf 
ttated by natural philoſophy. 


 PHYSIO'GNOMER: 7 /. [from See 
1 


PHYSIO'GNOMIST. m ne who 
Judges, of the temper or future fortune by the 
features of the face. Peacham. 

PHYSIOGNO'MICK. ? 4. [qvouyrepes- 

PHYSIOGNO'MONICE. .] Drawn 
from the contemplation of the face; conver- 
* fant in contemplation of the face, * 

PHYSIO'GNOMY. f. [$v20,10mmia. ] 

1. The art of diſcovering the temper and 
foreknowing the fortyns by the features of 
the face. Bacon 

2. The face; the caft of the look. Hudi gk, 

PHYSIOLO' GICAL. as Bl e pbyſiolog y. 1 
Relating to the doctrine of the natural conſti- 


tution of things. Beyle. 
PHYSIO'LOGIST. f. [from phyfiology.) A 
writer of natural philoſophy. 


PHYSIO'LOGY. . Leute and Aye. The 
doctrine of the conſtitution of the works of 
nature. Bentley. 


PHYTTVOROUS. 4. Lede and woro, Lat.] 
That eats graſs or any vegetable. Ray, 


PHYTO'GRAPHY. . Led and gedge.] 
A deſcription of plants. 


PHY"TOLOGY. g. [ed and %.! The 
doctrine of Fee 3 botanical diſcourſe, 


PIC 
PIASTER. . [ piaftra, Italian. An alen 
coin, about five ſhillings ſterling in value. 
PIAZZA. |. Llulan. 


ſupported by — Ar butbnot. 


PICA. ſ. Among printers, a particular fixe 


of their types or letters. 
PIC ARO ON. /. [from picare, Italian.] 4 
robber; a plunderer. Temple. 


PI'CC AGE. Pieca , low Latin. ] Mo- 
ney paid £ fo 2 ground for 
booths. 

To PICK. v. a. [ picken, Dutch. 
1. To cull; to ohooſe ; to z. to glean, 
Knolles. 


2. To take up; to gather; to find induſ- 
triouſly. Bacon. 
3. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs or 
noxious, by gleaning out either a poſt Bacon. 
4+ To clean, by gathering off gradually any 
thing adhering. More 
5. [Piquer, Fr.] To pierce; to ſtrike with 
2 ſharp 1323 Wiſeman. 
6. To ſtrike with a bill or beak ; to peck. 


A walk under a roof 


. Picare, Italian.] To rob. Sbaleſpeare. } 


o open a lock by a pointed inſtrument. 
Denham. 
9. ToPick @ bole in one's coat. A proverbial 
expreſſion for one finding fault with another. 
To PICK, Us Ns , 
1. To eat ſlowly and by ſmall morſels. 
2, To do any thing nicely and leiſurely, 
PICK /. A ſharp pointed iron tool, Maden. 
PI'CKAPACK. ad. [from pack. ] In manner 


of a pack. L' Eftrange. 
PI'CKAXE. ſ. [pick and axe.) An axe not 
made to cut bu pierce ; an axe with a ſharp 
point. Milton. 


PICK BACK. 2. On the back. Hudibrat. 


PYACLE. J. | piaculum, Latin.] An enormous 
crime. Hoxwel. 
PIA'CULAR. Z a.. [ piacularis, piaculum, 


PIA'CULOUS. Latin] 
' 1+» Expiatory ; having the power to atone. 
2. Such as requires expiation. Brown, 
3. Criminal; atrociouſly bad. Glanville, 
PIA MATER. ſ. [Latin.] A thin and deli- 
. cate Membrane, which lies under the dura 


mater, and r the * of 


the brain. 


 PYANET. . 


1, AD | th lf ere. 
3+ The magie. | 


PICKED. a. [ pigue, Fr. ] Sharp; ſmart, 
To PICKEER. v. 4. [ picare, Italian] 


1. To pirate; to pillage ; to rob. | 
Hudibras. 


2. To make a flying ſkirmiſh. 
. PICKER. /. [from i 5 
1. One who picks or cu Mortimer. 


2. A pickaxe; an inſtrument to pick with. 
Tn. | [ from pick. | A ſmall pike. 
PICKEREL-WEED. /. [from pike. ] A wa- 
ter plant, from which pikes a:e fabled to be 
generated. Walton. 
PICKLE. /. pitel, Dutch. ] 
1. A kind of ſalt liquor, in which fleſh or 
other ſubſtance is preſerved. 
2. Thing kept in pickle. 
3. Condition ; ſate : ludicronſly. Shakeſp. 
PICKLE, or Thee J. A ſmall parcel of land 
incloſed wi 
tries is called a pingle. Phillips. 
To PI'CKLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To preſerve in pickle. Dryden. 
2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any thing 
bad. 
PI'CELEHERRING. . [ 8 and Herring. 


A jack - pudding; a merry - andrew; a pol 


a buffoon. 
PI'CKLOCK.- / [ pick and leck.] 

1. An inſtrument by which locks are 2 
FUWNne 


2. The 


402 


Addiſon. ' 


a hedge, which in ſome coun- 
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e Fre 
„ . ick An ocket, or 
ER ies 17d 


: PICK PURSE. 


wrſe.] A chief 
ſteals, by putting. his rand privately into the 
pocket or purſe. WINS Bently. 
PTCRKTOOTH. ſ. [pick and teoth.] Ap in- 

ſtrument by which the teeth are cleaned. 
PI'SKTHANK. ſ. [ pick and tat.] An 
© officious fello w, who does what he is not de- 
ſirod. Fairfax. South. 
PICT. f. | pictus, Latin.] A painted perſon, 
PICTU'RIAL. 4. {from pifor, Lat.] Pro- 
duced by a painter. © Brown. 


PICTURE. J. I pidtura, Latin.] 


1. A reſemblance of perſons or things in co- 


urs. ; Shakeſpeare « 
2, The ſcience of painting. 
The works of painters. Stilling fleet. 


4. Any reſemblance or repreſentation. Locke. 

To PYCTURE. v. 4. from the noun. 

1. To paint; to repreſent by painting. 
2. To repreſent. Spenſer. 


To PI DDLE. v. a. 


1. To pick at table; to feed ſqueamiſhly, 
dznd without appetite. Swift. 
2. To trifle; to attend to ſmall parts rather 
than to the main. 
PIDDLER. /. {hom fiddle.] One that eats 
ſqueamiſhly and without appetite. . 


1. Any cruſt baked with ſomething in it. 
2+ [Pica, Latin.]. A magpie ; particoloured 
" Sin Shakeſpeare. 

The old popiſh ſervice book, ſo called from 

the rubrick. 

Cock and Pie, was a ſlight expreſſion in 
| Sboteſpeare's time, of which I know not the 
meaning. | 
PIVEBALD. 3. [from pie.] Of various colours; 

diverſified in colour. 


. 


- PIECE. . He; French, ] 


1. A patc | | 
2. A part of a broken whole; 9 
3. 
: 3. A part. Tillotſon. 
4 A picture. Dr den. 
$. A compoſition ; performance. Addiſon. 
8. A ſingle great gun. EKnolles. 


A hand gun. Cbeyne. 
; L. A coin; a a yo piece of money. Prior. 
| 2 In zidicule and contempt : as, a piece of a 
awyYere : a 


10. AJ PII CcE. To each. More. 


41. Of Pirck with. Like; of the ſame 
ſort; unitęd; the ſame with the reſt, 
To PIECE, v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1+ To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 
2. To join; to unite, * | | 
3. ToPIEcE cut. To ingreaſe by addition. 


os x, Sbateſpeare. 
To PIECE. v. . [from the noun.] To join; 
to e aleſce; to be compacted. Bacon. 


P3E'CER. , [from fie ·] One that pieces. 
PIECKLESS. a. { from piece. ] Whole; com- 


pact not made of ſeparate pieces. Donne. 
PIECEMEAL. ad. [pice and mel, Saxon. 
In pieces; in fragments. Hudil ras. Pope. 


5 1 K 


PIE'CEMEAL. 4. Si ſeparate divided. 
PIED. a. [from Moy gym 3 . partico» 
loured. © - To | ray/on. 
PIEDNESS. /. [from pied.] Variegation ; 
_ diverſity of colour. yoo: #2 Shake); care 
PFLLED., a. Bald. _ Fe See. 
PIE POWDER ceurt. ſ. [from fied, fodt, and 
pouldre, duſty.] A court beid in fairs for 
redreſs of all diſorde:s commꝭ ted therein. 
PIER. /. ¶ pierre, Fr.] The columns on which 
the arch of a bridge is raiſed... _ Bgcon« 
To PIERCE. v. 4. ¶ piercer, French. ] Wn 
65 To * to enter; to 58. S 
2. To touch the paſſions; to affect. 6 
To PIRDDE ee. 


1. To make way by force. Bacon. 
2. To ſtrike; to move; to affect. Shakeſp. 
3. To enter; to dive. Sianey. 

Shakeſpeare. 


4+ To affect ſeverely. _ 
PIERCER. / [from pierce. ] 8 
1. An inſtrumeat that bores or penetrates. 
2+ The parts with which inſects pertorate 
ron 
One who perforates. „ 
PIERCiNGLY. ad. [from pierce.] Sharply. 


I 


PIE'RCINGNESS. J. [from piercing. Power | 


of piercing. NA ney fl erham. 
PIETY. .. [pietas, Lat. piers, French. ] 

1. Diſcharge of duty to God. Pugcham. 

| - Duty to parents or thoſe in ſuperior rela« 

On. 7 bs 7 4 

PIG. ſ. [bigge, Dutch.} Stet 

I. A young fow or rea Flyer. 


2. An oblong maſs of lead or unforged iron. 
a Pape. 


To PIG. v. 4. [from the noun.] To farrow ; 
to bring pigs» OD Wo 
PI'GEON- /. [ pigeon, Fr.] A fowl bred in 
a cote or a ſmall houſe, in ſome. places called 
dove-cote. | Raleigh. 
PIYGEONFOOT. „ An herb, Ainſworth, 


PI'GEONLIVERED. a. | pigeon and Heer. + 


Mild; ſoft; gent Sbak e. 
PI'GGIN. 4. bo x wg EK OOO. 


PIGNOR A*TION. /. I pignorg, Latin.] The 


act of pledging. ; 

PYGNUT. / [pig and gut. ] An earth nut. 

PFGSNEY. /. [pixa, E.. girl.] . 
of endearment to a girl. x: 


 PIGWYDGEON. f. Any thing pretty or 
ſmall. 4 TY Cogan. . 


PIKE, /. I Pigue, Fr. bis ſnout being arp. ]. 
1. pike is the tyrant of the freſh water. 
Bacon oblerves the pike to be the longeſt lived 


of any freſh water fiſh, and yet he computes 


it to be not uſually above forty years, Maltan. 
2. [Pigue, Fr.] A long lance uſed by the 
foot ſoldiers to keep off the horſe, to which 
bayonets have ſucceeded. + + Hayzoar 
3- A fork uſed in huſbandry, Tatler. 
8 5 4+ Among 


Hayward. 


58 . 
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ed 
es 
ch 
4. 
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vikeo.s 4. 172 French.] Sharp; acumi- 


' » Neals pe 
FFLEERANGLY. ad. Wich petty. larceny 3 


5 S2 we „ „8 


= 


PLL 


two iran ſprigs between 
to be turned js faſtened. 


nated ; ending in a point. Shakeſpeare. 
PIK EMAN. Le and mane] A ſoldier 


armed with a pike. Knglles. 


N pile and Hf.! The 


en pol a pil Tat ler. 
PILA' STER., S- [ filaftre, Fr.] A ſquare co- 


. pound * inſulated, but ottener ſet 


Js „and only ſhowing à fourth or a 
[og part of its nn Dic. 
n 

Fe A — y gown. or caſe ; any thing lined 
with fur. Hanmer. 


* 


pi 7 1228 Fr. my eg I; . 


1; A ſtrong piece; pf wood driven into- Ne 
ground to make a firm fqundation. * Melt. 


2. A heap; an accumulation, Sbalteſpecre. 


x "je any; es- ee x 40 be Ge 
t trig e. 

oy ce 5 2 b | 
* 2 57 tp ] A viding Shae 
5 13 ſurface ; nap. Serre. 
[ Pilum, Latin.] The head of an arrow. 

» One fide of a coin; the. reverſe of croſs. 

4 gal blo the plural, AW Tha hemor- 


Arbuthgot.. 

LY 12 VJ. ds  p troy 
: W ; to bot nie Shiga. |; 
* To fill with ſomething beaped. Abbot 
PFLATED. 3. ere T In the form 
af à cover or hat. Wodwprd. 
PI LER. .. \ from pile. ke who accumulates. 
To PPL ER. v. 4. | piller, French] To 


ſteal; to gain by patty. n Bacon. 
To Pi LF ER. v. * 
* — I . 772 om who 


thing So «4 Aterbury. 


5 filchi I 1 
FILFERY. J. [from. pilfer. ] Petty theft, 
me LORIN — [ Marine 9 A travel- 


y one who trayeis 


on a religious Ke wrt * Fell 1 2 
wander; to made... — 


' PILGRIMAGE. . [ DEE * Along 
Jjaurney; travel; more aſualy a journey on 
account of devotion, 10 ryden. 

PILL. fe ¶ pilula, Ld] Medicine 2 
into a ſmall ball or Cr 

Joie v. 4. Alla, aneh ] 

1. To rob; to plunder. | 


+ ©, Shakeſpeare. | 
2. For peel ; to ſtrip off the bark, ene. 


1% PIII. v. 5. To be Reript away 3 to come 
off in flakes or ſgotie» . Tobit. 


PILLAGE. / o ee 77 French. ; : 


1. 3 ; ov by plundering or 


Pilling.) Shakeſpeare.” 


PELLAGER- þ. h — A e, | 
a ſpoiler. | 


yh £7 1 N 4. { Pilier, Fr. blue _— Ki 


PIN 
155 * 4 1 : — 
2 up a maintainer. praree 
pr LLARED, 6, 6. [from pillars} 
, Supported by columns, Milton. 


2. Having the form of a column. 7 homſon. 
PILLION. / [from pillav 


1 A ſoft ſaddle ſet behigd a horſeman for 


ee non: Swift. 
2, A pad; 3 + low ſaddle. Spenſer. 
3. The pad of the ſadde that touches the 


P 1 LLORY.. 4. [ illæri, Fr. 2 low Lat: 
A frame erected on a pillar, and made wi 
holes and folding boards, through which the 
| heads and hands of criminalsare put. Warts. 

To PILLORY, v. 4 { pifaricr, Fr. from the 

noun-] To puniſh with the pillory, 

Gwoerrment of the Tongue. 

PILLOW: *þ Tpple, Sax. . pulewe, Dutch. 

A bag of down or feathers laid under the he 

to o ſleep on Donne. 

To PILLOW. v. 4. To _ any thing on 2 

Ye pillow. Milton. 

PULLOWBEER. 4 F; "The cover iof a pil- 

PFLLOWCASE. $-low. .. Swift. 

BL SITY. J. [from 6Jofus, Jae] Hairi- 
neſs. f Bacon 

PI'LOT. £7 [ pilote,: Fr. pibe, Dutch} He 
whoſe office-is to-teer-the ibip.. Ben Jonſon. 

To PILOT. v. 4. ¶ from the noun. ] To ſteer ; 

to direct in the courſe. .- 

PILOTAGE. /. | pilctage, Fr. Gm lt] 

. 3 Pilot's fut; knowledge of . 
2. A pilot's hire. 7 Ainſworth, 
PI'LSER. / Werler — 


candle 


PIMENT A, /- f, Fach. 54 kind 


called Jamaica pepper ; all-ſpice. \- 
em. „ Fr. Stinger. One who 


provides * jana for the luſt af others; 


A proguter,; a pander. « Add: os: 


To PIMP. v. a» {from the. 2 To pro- 


vide © gratifications for the luſt of —ä 

to pander. Swift. 
PIMPERNEL. 4. [ pimpernella, Latio,] A 
PFMPING. a. [ pimple naeh, a weak. man, 


PUMPLE. / f fangen, Fach.] A fal ved 
te, une A. red 
ule. ' Mldiſen. 


PUMPLED. a. [from pimple.) Having ＋ 


puſtules; full of pimples ; . bis -_ 
pimpled. 


PIN; 7 ſeſpingle, n 
1. A ſhoit wire with a point and round 


head, uſed by women to taiten their clothes. 
2. Any thing inconſiderable or of little + os 


Spenſer. 
8 Any thing driven to hold parts together 3 
à peg; a bolt. Milton, 
4. Any gender thing Gred in ancther body. 
bat which lock the wheel to the axle. 
6. The central part: ; Sbake' 


7- The pegs by which. myſicians intend or. 


zelax their fixings. _. 
ah a ſtrains 


nner 
% A 


1 
| 
| 
| 


— — — _— * 
— —— 


— 


— 
. - — 
— 
- 
= a —_— — 
En — — — — 


oF * N 
1 9 ' 
% ; * 
* 2 


— 


IA horny induration of de membranes of POE. A fall cloſe ; in ee 


a? Das. : Shake re. 
10. A exlindieal roller made of 424 


paſtry is wrought. * Cor bet. 
11. A noxious bumbur in a hawk's foot, © 
7. PIN. „. r M 
— To faſten with pins. 
2. To faſten ; to make faſt,” > - ag 7 
3. To join; "eo fr Shak igby 
9 — [Prnvan, Sax. ] 1 n to incloſe ; 


ne. ooker. 


r pins. 


2 ſt diem; 2 oY 
1. An inſtrument by which nails are 


or any ching is gripped . 5 to de 
| Held hard. \ N 2 Spenſer. 


PINCASE. / [ in and caſe. ] A pincylkiois, 


2. The claw. abs animal. Ae. 5 


To PINCH. v. 4. ¶ pincer, French. ] 
1. To ſqueeze nnn the 
teeth. » 'Shakeſprare. 
; Os: Tohald hard with an-inftrument. a bly an 
Ee. fieſh till it * ained or 
d. bk 44 9 4A | 
: 9 To preſs between hard bodies, 0 = 
. Ne 
3 gripe ; to oppreſs; to ſtraiten. Rat. 
7. To diſtreſs ; to Pain. N. e 
6. To preſs-· to drivero difficulties. 
9. To try Ae out what is 
contained within. 22 Collier. 
To PINCH. V. N. . * 
rr To ad with force, thats whe ae; tb tear 


hard —— — * — 4 1 rens ä 


Pr) > Go in F r. n Sh was 
—u A 112 3 he ngen. 12 
3 A glipe; a pain glven- Sbale fave. 


Opgreſſion; diſtreſs inflied? T 
: 4 . u, dme of di L'Eſranxge. 
PI NCHFIS T. 174 þ {pi eb, ffs and Pag. l 
PINCHPENNY. Ap Set 


PENCUSHION, +l pin ap A ümall 


dag ſtuffed with bran or wool on which pins 

4 areftuck alin gn \ 4.17 Madiſon" > 

PI'NDUST. J. U pin and dv 2 . of 
made by cutting pins. 


| Digby- 
PINE. /. [ pinus, Latin! A tre. 
fo PIN BE. v. 5. [ pinian, Sax pijn'n, Dutch. ] 


1. To languiſn; to ſeas away with apy kind 


of miſery, \ "Spenſer. + 
1: 247 Fo languiſh with defre. ; beige. 


. To PINE. v. as 
Ye To wear out ;| e make to -languiſlec bl 


Dees „ en n Shakeſpeare. 
2 ro EFT to bemoan in ſilence. 
PINEAPPLE. . A plant. Anana. 
PFNEAL-« a: pin ali, French.] Reſembling 
- a pineapple.; An epithet given by Des Cartes 
F Ce DCs 
.-foul. + Arbuthnot. 
PI'NFEATHERED. -@. ¶ in and feat ben.] 
—— — Liners yr —4 be- 


to ſhoot. Kg Dryden. 


PINFOLD. + {pinvan,. gan- to mut up, and 
Fa] 4 Place i in l confined. 


Milton. 


ug 


PTNMONEV. 


PINION. Jef pignon, French. ] 


pin and m.] Money 


allowed to a Lac er her private expences 

without account. Addiſon. 
PINGUID. "a; pingu, 1 Fat; unc- 
tuous. Mortimer. 
PTNHOLE. | ¶ Pia and bole. i A ſmall hole, 

ſuch as is made ee Sh 


1 


e joint of of the wing remoteſt from the 
body, 
2. rr 51 it for a beben or 


— 3. Wing. 


4. The tooth Kn nue v 
that of a larger. 


5. Fetters Dan . b 
To' PINION. '». 4. {from the ooo. T 4 
1. To bind the wings.” . 


2. To confine by binding the A 
3 To bind the arm to the body. Dryden. 
- 4+ To confine by'b binding the elbows to the 


' fides. ve, - Dryden. 
51 To ſhackle; to bind. ak * Heben. | 
6. To bind wil * | Pope. * 


| PINK: J. from pint, Durek, g ö 


"IP 'A ſmall fragrant\ flower of 
kind. Bacon, 
2. An byes commonly a ſmall eye . pint- 

© Shakeſpeare. 


"gp" Any thing fuptemeiy excellent. bon | 


4+ A colour uſed by painters. 
5 +? jo 8 Fr.] A W N 


0 56. An The winde. 


To PINK. v. 2. {from 3 De an 2 


To work in oy Sor; 1» pierce in 


les. ; Pr tor . 
To PINK. v. . incheny Dutch. To wi! 
with the Ls . 1 


PINMANER, /. | [pin and men] 2 * | 


makes pins. vi Luba 
PINNACE. fe 1e Fr. dinnacia, Italian. 14 
A boat belonging to a ſhip of war. It ſeetns 


formerly to have ſigniſied rather met en a 


or bark attending u larget ſhip- Nalei 
PTNNACLE. /. I pinnacle; Fr pil; Lat. 


1. A turret or evation above the the reſt of 9 


0 building. N ere * Clarendvi. P 
— 2 dy 50 ſpi p int, 7 
1˙ "The 2 ee which den looks. 


v4 IIS +24 4 


2. A pinmaker. FL 
Pi'NNOCK. |; Tue tom 92. dete 


PIN T. /. Lpinv, Saxon.] Half 2 quart; in 


fate F een d. g 
; . In ts an 
aftrolabe../ "Di. 
PLONE'ER: 5 r boten, . pion, Ae, 
Fr.] One Ars hunky fects eee 
throw up works, or bak mines in ers, 
operations. 3 ' Fairfax. 
PYONING-/. | -Works of p Fray pn af 
PONY. rn 2 A large . 
e Land Lat. picux, French,] 2 
1. hs 


- 


2, vin. . ſe [ pib, Welſh; pipe, Saxon. ] 


PLAT”, 


PIR 


1. Careful'of the duties owed, by created beings 


to God; godly ; religious. 
2. Such as is due to ſacred things. Milton. 
3 Careful of the duties of near relation. 
4 5 | Taylor. 
4. practiſed under the appearance of religion. 
King Cbarles. 
PI'OUSLY. ad. [from ious. ]- In a pious 
manner; religiouſly ; with regard, ſuch as is 
due to ſacred things. © ÞPbillips. 

pip. . [ Pippe, Dutch. 

1. A'defluxion with which fowls are troubled ; 
a horney pellicle that grows on the tip of their 
tongues. _— 
To PIP. v. n. ¶ pipio, Latin, ] To chirp or 
a bird, Bayl Co 


1. Any long hollow body; a tube. Wilkins. 
2. A tube of clay through which the fume of 
tobacco is drawn into the mouth. Bacon. 
3. An inſtrument of wind muſick. R. ſcom. 
4. The organs of voice and reſpiration; as, 


. the wind- pipe. Peacham. 

+ The key of the voice. | Shakeſpeare. 

6. An office of the L acon. 

7. Peep, Dutch. ] A liq 4 meaſure con- 

taining two hogſheads. Wees, 
To PIPE. v. n. [from the noun. / 

1. To play on the pipe. Camden. 

2+ To have a ſhrill ſound. Shakeſpeare. 


* 7. [from pipe] One who plays on 


the pi pe. Revelations. 

PI'PE TREE, The lilac tree. 
PIPING. a. {hoe ei | 
1. Weak ; 3 fickly. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Hot; boiling. 

PTPKIN. 7 [diminutive of pipe.] A ſmall 
earthen boiler s * P ope. 
PIP PIN. TA [ puppyngbe, Dutch, Skinner A A 

ſharp apple. King. 
PI'QUANT. a: [ piquant, French. ] 

1. Pricking ; piercing ; ſtimulatipg. Addiſon. 

- 2+ Sharp; tart; pungent ; ſevere. Bacon, 


pr ANCY. / J. [from piguant. ] nen ; 
PIO ANTLY, ad. ¶ from piguant.] Sharp- 


.ly z tartl Locke, 
PI UE. ique, French. 

WE. [vp an — taken; petty ma- 
levolence. Decay of Piety. 

2. A ftrong paſſion, | Hudibras. 

3. Point; nicety ; punctilio. Dryden. 
To PIO E. v. @. ¶ piguer, French.] 

1. To touch with envy or virulency ; to put 

into fret. Prior. 

2. To offend ; to irritate. Peope. 

3. To value; to fix reputation as on a point. 


| | te. 
To PIQUEE'R. | See To Piexzzx. 8 
PIQUEERER. /. A robber; a plunderer. 
PIQUE'T.. g. [ piguet, French. A game at 
cards. Prior 


PIRACY. . [wngeleia.]: The a or Mc 


8 robbing on the 85 Waller. 
{ ATE. N 4 | 
1. A ſea fre; Bacon. 


_ Fe 4 * 
PIT hs 


2. Any robber; 3 a bockſeller who 
ſeizes the of other men. 


| copies 
To PIRATE. Vs fs [from the noun, ] To 


rob by ſea. Arbuthrot. 
To PIRATE. 'v. . ¶ Pirater, French.] To 
take by robbery 
3 ug 2. [ piraticus, Lat.] * 
; robbing ſting in robbery. Bacon. 
PISCATION. »wI [-piſcatis, Lat.] The act 
or practice of fiſhing. Brown. 
PISCARY. . A privilege of fiſhing. 
PTSCATORVY. 2. Piſcaterius, Latin. ] Re- 
lating to fiſhes. l Addifon. 
PISCYVOROUS. @. [ 7 and vero, Latin.] 
Fiſheating; living on 
PISH. interj. A contemptuous exclamation, 
To PISH. v. #. [from the interjection.] To 
- expreſs contempt. | 


PISMIRE. 7.. [myna, Sax. piſmierr, bach 
An ant; an emmet. Prior. 


To PISS. V. . er, Fr. en, Dutch. - 
To make water, 71 71. Efron 

PISS. '/. ¶ from the verb.] Urine; animal 
Water. Pepe. 

PISSABED. f. A yellow flower growing in 
the graſs. 

PYSSBURNT. a. Stained with urine. 

PISTA CHIO. /. [ F 4 r. Italian. } The 
piftachio is à dry fruit of an oblong figure. 

Mich nut. Hill. 

PISTE. ſ. [French.) The track or tread 
a horſeman makes upon the ground he goes 
over. 

PISTILLA'TION. ſ. [p m__ — The 

_ aQt of poundingin a mortar. Brown. 


PISTOL. ſ. | piffole, piſtoler, mn A 
My handgun. - Clarendon. 


PISTOL. v. a. [ piftoler, French. To . 
hg with a piſtols 

PISTO'LE. ſ. [ piftole, French.] A coin of 
many-countries and many degrees of value. 

PISTOERT. /. [diminutive of piſtol. 4 
little piſtol. 

PISTON. French] The move- 
able part 1 — K as in pumps 
and ſyringes, whereby the faction or atttac- 
tion 1s cauſed; an embolus. 

PIT. 7. [prey Saxon. ] 


1. A hole in the ground, Bacon. 
2. Abyſs; profundity. Mitten. 
3 The grave. Pſalms. 


4. The area on which cocks fight. Hudibras. ' 
5 The middle part of the theatre. Dryden. 
Any hollow ofthe body: as, the pit of the 
Pomach. 
7. A dint made by the finger. 
To PIT. V. a. 
1. To preſs into hollows. Sharp. 
2. To mark with hollows, as by the ſmall-pox. 
PFTAPAT. /. [ parte, patte, French. ] 
1. Aflutter; a palpitation. L Do 
2. A light quick ſtep. 
PITCH. 2 [ pc, Saxon ; pix, Latin.] | 
1. Therelin of the pine extracted by fire and 
inſpiſſated. Proverbs. 
2. [From pits, Fr. Shinnere] Any 3 
of elevation ar height, _ —y 
leben 
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Higheſt Aids - Shake 

2 State with ee to bone or hei 
» Size ; ſtature. «7 Spenſer 
"- Degree ; rate. Denbam. 
2 PITCH. o. a. { appicciare, Itatian.] EO 
1. To fix; to plant. Knolles . Dryden. 
4. To dee regularly. © _ | Hcoter. 

3. To throw headlong ; to caſt forward. 


25 To ſmear with pitch. Gen. Dryden. 
8 darken. 0 eee 
To gore. * Ainſworth. 

I PITC v. u. n N 
1. To light; to drop. Mortimer. 
1 "To fall headlong. Dryden. 
3. To fix choice. Hudibras. 


* To fix a tent or BEE habitation. 
_ PITCHER. , [ picker, French.] 


1. An earthen veſſel; a water pot.  Shakeſp. 
2. An inſtrument to pierce the ground in which 
any thing is to'be fixed. Mertimer. 
IT CHT OR « þ [ pitch and fork. ] A fork / 
with which corn 18 pitched or thrown, upon 
Mods waggon Swift. 
'\CHINESS. 4. (from itchy. ] apa 


darkneſs. 
Por CHY. @. [from pitch.) 2 
1. Smeared with pitch. a - Dryden, 
2. Having the ge lid of pitch. Wordwerd. 
3. Black; darke; diſmal. | Prior. 
PTT. CO AL. . L pit and ccal.] Foſſile coal. 
PITEQUS. 4. [from pity-]} 
1. Sorrowful; mournful; exdting pity. 
2. Compaſſionate; tender. Prior. 
Wretched; paltry ; ; pitiful. Milton. 
FEOUSLY. ad. {from fiteous, ] In a 
iteous manner. Shakeſpeare. 
EOUSNESS. ſ. [from piteous.] Sorrow- 
fulneſs; tenderneſs. 
FALL. . [ pit and fail.) A pit dug and 
nw into which a We falls unex- 
edly Yo Sandys. 
PIT 100 [ pitte, Dutch. ] 
marrow of the 1 che ſoft part in 


8 midſt of the wood. FHacon. 
2. Marrow. 1 Denne * 
3. Strength; force. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Energy; cogency 3 fulneſs of ſentiment ; 
cloſeneſs and vigour of thought and Ryle. 
We Weicht; ; movement; principal part. 
a, ' Shakeſpeare. 

The pen, the chief part. Shak. 
« [from pitby.] With ſtrength; 


with cogency ; with force, 


: . [from 7g Energy 3 5 


1. al of LY Pb | 
© 2+» Strong; forcible ;, energetick, Addi 


PYTIABLE. 2. pris Fr, from 719 


Deſerving pity. Atterbu 7 
PI'TIFUL. . [pity and fall.]. : 1 
1. Melancholy; moving compaſſion. Spenſer. 
2. Tender; compaſſionate. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Faltry; contemptible ; deſpicable. Dryd. = 


2. Contempti 
5 PIT IFULNESS., /. ¶ from pitiful. 


i 


. PETIFULLY. 4d. {from A "Dok WE... 
1. Mournfully ; in à manner that moves 
compaſſion. 4 FS Tillotjon. 

+ deſpicadly. * 2 Clariſſa. 

1. Tenderneſs ; mercy 3-comp « Sidney, 

2. Deipicableneſs ; conemptibleneſs. 

9 LV. ad. [from pitileſs. ] Without 


PI'TILESNESS. © Unmercifulneſs, 
P1'TILESS. a. from pity. ] Wanting ps 
wanting compaſhon ; mercileſs. airfax. 
PV1MAN. . | pit and man.] He that in 
ſawing timber works below in the pit. Moon. 
PI'T-SAW. |. [ pit and ſaw.} The large ſaw 
uſed by two men, of whorg one. i is in the pit. 
Maron. 
PI'TTANCE, . [ pittance, Fr. pietantia, AF 
1. An allowance of meat in a'monaſtery. 
Per A ſmall portion. S bal J 
"TUITE. wite, Fr. pituita, Latin. 
Phlegm. Ar oo Arbuthnet. 


PITU'IVT OUS. 2. [ pitwitcſus, Lat. picuiteux, 
French. ] Conſiſting of phlegm. not. 
PITY. . [ pitie, Fr. pieta, Italian. 
1. Com on 3 iy 1 wi an x 


tenderneſs for pain or uneaſineſs. Calamy 
2. A ground . a ſubject of pity or of 
grief. Bacon. 
To PFTY. v. a. [ pitoyer, French. ] To com- 
paſſionate miſery; to regurd with tenderneſs 
on account of unhappineis. Addiſon... 
To PI'TY. Ve ts To be compaſſionate. Ferem. 


PI'VOT. ſ. pivot, Fr.] A pin on which 
Drydet. 


any thing turns. 
PIX. J. | cis, Lat.] A little cheſt or box, in 
which the conſecrated hoſt is kept. Hanmer. 


LA'CABLE. a. | 5 Latin.] Will- 


ing or poſſible to be appeaſt Milton. 
PLACABLILITY, [from placable.} 
* tryr n ; wil N to be ape 
peaſed; 97 be appeaſed. a 
PLACA'RD. | plaoor, Dutch. ] An 
or woe rp 1 3 a declaration; a ma- 
ni 


To PLACATE. v. 4. [ placeo, Latin. ] To 
_ appeaſe; to reconcile, * word is uſed in 


Scotlan Fe bes. 
PLACE. f. [ place; French. } - | 
1. Particular portion of ſpace. Addiſon. 


2+ Locality ;. ubiety ; local relation. Locke. 


3. Local exiſtence. Revelations. 
4. 2 in general. Davies. 
5. Separate room. Shakeſpeare. 


+» Paſſage in writing. acem. 
+ Ordinal relation: think on piety in the firſt 
place, and tnotoledgt in the ſetund. Spe 


ator, 
9. Exiſtence ; ſtate of being; validity; ſtate 


of aQual operation: : where power ii irreſſti- 


ble, cvarage bas no place. Hayward. 
10. Rank ; order of priority: place 
equals is not eaſily ſettled. Shakeſpeare. 


11. Precedence; priority: the younger gives 
the older place. : Ben Jonſon. 


ts. 
Th 2 


6. A ſcat; a refidence; a manſions bn, 


12. e e 


| pies 


\ 


1 4 2 


R Room j why au s for appearing or act- 

Dryden. 

See N Hammond. 
E. tation 1 In fe. \ | 


To LACE. v. 4. ¶ placer, French. ] 
Ie, To put in any place, rank; or condition. 
Exodus. D den. 
* To fix ; to ſettle; to ettablüm. te. 
3. To put out at intereſt. Pop Co 
PLA'CER. . from place.] One an 
PLA'CID. as Placi us, Latin. 
1. Gentle; quiet; not tur t. Pacos. 
2. Soft; kind; mild. 


rx. od. [from placid.] Mildy; 


gently, Boyle. 
PLA To . LPlacitum, Latin.] Decree ; 
determination. Glanville, 


PLA'CKET, or placguet. ſ. A petticoat. 
PLA'GIARISM. /. [from plagiary.] Literary 
theft; adoption of the thoughts or works of 
another. Swift, 
PLA'GIARY. J. [from plagium, Latin.] 
1. A thief in literature; one who ſteals the 
thoughts or writings of another. Sourb. 
2. The crime of literary theft. Brown. 


PLAGUE. /. { Plagbe, Dutch; wanyi. ] 


1. Peſtilence; a diſeaſe eminently contagious 
and deſtructive. Bacen. 


. State of miſery. Pſalms. 


3. Any thing troubleſome or vexatious, 
To PLAGUE. Vs 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To infect with peſtilence. 
2. To trouble ; tp teaze; to vex; to haraſs; 


to torment ; to afflict. Colli . 
PLA'GUILY. ad. [from plaguy.] Vexa- 

tiouſly ; horribly. Dryden. 
PLA'GUY. as . Plague. ] Vexatious; 
troubleſome. Donne, 
PLAICE. / L plate, Dutch. ] A flat fiſh. 


Cardinal. 

PLAID. /. A ſtriped or variegated cloth; an 

outer looſe weed worn much by the high- 
landers in Scotland. 


PLAIN. a: [ planus, Latin. 


1. Smooth; level; flat; * from protube. 
rance or excreſcences. Spenſer, 
2. Void of ornament 3 bop „Dun. 


5 Dos i's open; ſincere; not ſoft 
r | Bacen. 
. 5 bare. : Shakeſpeare, 
Erident ; 2 diſcernible ; ; not obſcure. 
Not varied by much art. . 
7. Not art. 
PLAIN. ad. 


1. Without ornamental appendages. 
= Not abſcurely. 


3. Didinctiy; articulately. Mark, 


"© ; With rough lincerity. Addiſon. 
PLAIN. /. $4 — 4 3 
open fields ; fi | 2 ; often, a field of 

battle. | Heyward. Davies. 


7% PLAIN. v. 4. \ [from the nova. To le- 
| = how: wikibed Ad otath! nencagrtbet 


e blur, 11 2 2 


* * a 7 ; * FIN on \ p 
% i 


Rama; b nd 
Acting withbut art. 2 [phi wi os 


1 ſ. Management void of 
5 PLAINLY. ad, [from plain. ] 


Dryden. 


1. Levelly ; flatly. 

2s Not ſubtilly ; 308 ſpeciouſly, 
3. Without ornament, 

4+ Without glofs ; fincerely. Pope. 
5. In earneſt; fairly. Clarendon. 


. 


6. Evidentiy; clearly ; not obſcurely. Milt. 
] | 


PLA'INNESS. /. [from plain. 
1. Levelneſs; — 
2. Want of ornament ; want of ſhow. 


3. — 5 * ſincerity. Sidney. 
4+ Artleſſneſs; fimpli D 
PLAINT. /. [ aint — ] 22 
1. Lamentation; complaint; lament. Sidney. 
2. Exprobation of injury. Bacon. 
3. Expreſſion of ſorrow. Wotton. 
PLA'INTF UL. a. | plaint and full.] Com- 
plaining; audibly orrowful. Sidney. 


PLAINTIFF. J. [ plaintiff Fr.] He that 
commences a fuit in law againſt OF 


oppoſed to the defendant. 
1 Ae. if, French. ] 5 
plaining. not in uſe. Prior. 


PLAINTIVE. 4. | plaintif,, French.] Com- 


lamenting; expreſſive of ſorrow. 


plaining; 
| PLA'INWORK, [Plain and work.) Nee 


dleworle as n from — 


Popes 
PLAIT. ſ. [ebrru Hom ahiede or plyphr, 

A fold ; ſ — * 2 =. 
To PLAIT. v. a, renin noun. ] 

1. To fold ; to double, Pepe. 
2, To weave z to braid. Peter. 

3. To intangle; to involve, Shakeſpeare, 
PLA'ITER. /. [from plait.] He that plalts. 
PLAN. ſ. ¶ plan, French.}] 

1. A ſcheme; a form; a model. Addiſon. 
2. A plotc of any building, or ichnography. 
To PLAN. wv. 4% {from the noun. ] To 

ſcheme ; to form in deſign. Popes 
PLA'NARY- 4. Pertaining to a plane.  Di&. 


PLA'NCHED, 4. [from plancb. Made of 
doards. 


bakeſpear 
PLANCHER. nt L plancher, 1 4 


PLANGHING: 6 Fn arpen 15 

LA'NCHING, . c . The la . 

ing the floors i 9 — ne] - 
PLANE. 1. anus, Latin. 

*" $6. urface., 8 

2+ | Plane, Fr.] An inſtrument by which 

4 ſurfaces of boards are ſmoothed, Moon. 


To PLANE. v. 4. ¶ planer, 8 


1. To level; to e ualities. 


2 — 5 — — with er, Latin 21 Men. 

PLA - E. fanus 3 plane, 
5 Fr. 1 185 — _ of this tree 

. to che great lord chan- 8 

er. 

8 


becsuſe we know it moves round the! 3 
— ID TJ. 1 


PLA 


A fince ſhe moves "mad the EARLS 


Harris. 


PLANETARY. a. [ as French ; from 


net. 
1. ng to the planets. 1 
2. Under the dominion 8 any particular 
planet. | | Dryden. 
3+ Produced by the planets. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Haying the nature of a planet; erratick. 
Blathmore, 
PLANE'TICAL. 4. [from planet. ] P ertain- 
ing to planets. Brown. 
 PLANETSTRUCEK. ds (Planer and frrike. ] 
Blaſted. Suckling. 
PLANIFOLIOUS.. a. [ planus and folium, 
' Latin.] Flowers are ſo called, when made 


up of plain leaves. _ 
PLANIME/TRICAL. 4. [from 1 
Pertaining to the menſuration of plain fur- 
faces. 
PLANTMETRV. ſ. [planus and purrgiw. 
The menſuration of 11 ſurfaces. , J 


PLANIPE'TALOUS., a. [ planus, Lat. and 
irh] Flatleaved, as when the ſmall 
flowers are hollow only at the bottom, but. 
flat upward, as dandelion and ſuccory. 

* 3 v. u. [from plane. ] To po- 

; to ſmooth, A word uſed by manufac- 
— 

PLA'NISPHERE. /. { planus, Lat. and ſpbere.] 
A ſphere projected on a plane. 

PLANK. /. [ plaxche, Trench. ]. A thick 
ſtrong board. 7 

To PLANK. v. a. [from the noun-] Jo co- 
ver or lay with planks. Dryden. 
PLANOCO'NICAL. as, [ planus and conus, 

Lat.] Level on one. fide and conical on 


Grew. 


others. 
PLA'NOCONVER. a. [ planus and cenvexut, 


Lat.] Flat on the one fide and convex. on the 

other. . Newton. 
PLANT. /. I plante, Fr. plaxta, Latin. } 

1. Any thing produced n ſeed; any ve- 

285 production. Fe | 

2. A aplin . 5, Shak fares 
3. [ Planta, Lat.] The 4 of the — 


French. 


3 To put into the ground in order to bro; 


to ſet ; to cultivate, | 4 

2. To procreate; 2 baheſpeare. 

3. To place; to fix. Bryden. 
4. To. a e m, te plant a 

* Bacon, 

8. 0 fll; — with ſomething planted 

as, He planted the garden or the country. 

6. To direct properly : 28, fo plant @ caxuen. 


Fre h Lee Lago}, — 


| er [ plantain, F men Sy . 


14 


2. The place planted. + _ King Chal 
3+ A colony. Bacon. 
4. Des; eſtabliſhment. K. Charles. 
PLA'NTED. a. [from plant.] This * 


was” in Shakeſpeare to lignify, ſettled ; well- 


unded. 
PLANTER; Je [plantenr, French. 
1. One who = fg or env; culti= 
vator .. Dryden. 
2. One who cultivates ground in the Weſt 
8 colonies. - Locle. 
3. One who diſſeminates or introduces. 
PLAS H. ben Dutch. ] | 
1. A ſmalllake of water, or | WY Baton. 
2. Branch partly cut off and bound to other 
branches. Mortimer. 
To PLASH. v. a. [ pleſſer, French. 5. To. 
interweave branches. Evelyn. 
PLA'SHY.. a. [from plaſh.] Watery; filled 
with puddles. Betterton. 
PLASM. [mhdowe:] A mould; a matrix. 
in which any thing is caſt or formed. Weed. 
PLA'STER. /. [from g-] 
1. Subſtance made of water and ſome abſor- 
bent matter, ſuch as chalk or lime well pul- 
veriſed, with which walls are overlaid. 
2+ A glntinous or adheſive ſalve. Shake 
To PLASTER. v. 4. [| plaſtrer, French. 
1. To overlay as wit plaſter, acone 
2. To cover with a medicated plaſter, 5 
1 J. [ p/eftrier, . French; from 


1. One whoſe trade is to overlay walls with 

platter. waxy rok 
2. One who forms figures in plaſter on. 
PLA STICK. a. Nag: Having the 
power to give form. Prior. 
PLA ST RON. J. {French.] A piece of les: 
ther ſtuffed, which fencers uſe, when they 
teach their ſcholars, in order to receive the 
puſhes made at them. Dryden. 


70 PLAT. v. a. [from Plait.] To weave; 
to make by texture. Addiſone 
PLAT, ſ. Iplox, Saxon.) A ſmall piece. of 
ground. 


Milton. 


1 PLATTANE. fo [ platane, French; platanus, 
To PLANT. v. 4. I ptente, Lg; planter, | 


Latin,] - The plane tree. 
PLATE. . [s 2 Dutch ; plagues French: } 
Il, A piece of metal beat out 
2. Armour of plates. Spenſer. 
3. [Plata, Spaniſh.]J Wrought filver, 
Ben Jonſen. 
lat, French 3 platta, Italian] A ſmath 
0 »w veſſel of metal on which mou ans. 


To PLATE. Ve. . [from the noun. ] 
Is To cover with plates. 


2. To arm with plates. | Shakeſpeares 


3. To beat into lamine or plates. Newton 


" PLATEN. 
of the p 

s PLATFORM, k 7 "F rend, ws 
I ſketch of any thing horigontally de- 


| Vacate 
* 4 A E av model. i 


. „ 3 o Ay 


3 A 


ee Koene Asse e uw Ga G aA 


— 


* 
+» 
r WP "Be TY 


a 


 # 


CI VI EST. 


5 


* 5 To mock; to practiſe illuſiun. 


5 3 0 >" a o ; 
| PL. A 
* bs? 
- p I 
2 9 
A 3 A plan. Woodward. 


1 


from vs ee other at cal, but 


1 au 
wh tag fro A large diſh, 
71 m plate. ] lrg — 


rf. | 
BLavpiTe. | / Applauſe. enden. 
i rarmards of 4 28 e ma] 
| Speciouſneſs ; 
PLAU'SIBLE. a. 170 — French French. 7 Lach 
— ＋ bation — err pleaſing or 
jous; rendaons 
PLAU'SIBLENESS, 2 plaufible.], Spe- 
ciouſneſs; ſhow of anderjon, 
PLAU'SIBLY, ad. [from 
=” Wok far how 3 ſpecioul y. Coin. 
Not in uſe., r 


8 
To PLAY. Vs 1. [ple gan, N 


1. To ſport; to frolick ; to do ſomething 
4 r Milton. 
8 * To toy ; to act with levity. ., Milton. 


3 9 To be diſmiſſed from work. Shakeſpeare. 

o trifle; to, act wantoniy and .thought- 

1 | Temple. 

8. To do fomething fanciful. Shakeſpeare. 

To pradtiſe fantaſtick merriment. Pope. 

Shakeſp. 
To game ; to contend at | ſome game. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

n 

N. 

10. To touch a muſical inſtrument. Clan. 

* To operate; to act. Uſed of any thing 


motion: as, the cannons ag +. Cheyre. 

12. To wanton; to move. yz the 

F : play with the wind.  — Dryden. 
13. T To perſonate a drama. Shakeſpeare. 


PLE 
11. Room for motion. - Maxon, 
12. Liberty of acting; ſwing. Addi ſon. 


PLAY BOOK. /. 2 and book. ] Toy of 


dramatick co Swift. 
PLA'YDAY. / [ 1 and day.] Day exempt 
from taſks or work. Swift. 
FLOTINAT: . [ play and dale.] Debt con- 
aming. Arbutbnet. 
PLAYER | from play. ] | 
1. One who pla plays. F 
2. An idler ; a lazy Shak 
3. Actor of dramati ſcenes. iduey. 
4 A mimick. 
5. One who touches a muſical inſtrument. 
I Samuel, xvi, 
2 One who acts in play in any certain man- 
Carexv. 
PLA'YFELLOW. and fell. ] Come 
2 N. 1s 2 ww 
0 4. . rtive 
full of levi * Ae. 
PLA'Y GAME. J. [play and game,] Play, of 


14. E ar be a $62 * 
15. To any certain charafter. Collier, | 


To PLAY» v. 4. N 
1. Togu in Mien oe motions n 


Bis cannon. 


2. To uſe an inſtrument of mulick. + bo Sey. 
3. To act 4 mirthful character. Milton. 
4. To * RON | Shek ares 
5. To 3 to „% irs ? . 
. * 
2. — . ; — Milton. 


> r any 
— 6." op repreiented 


— and — v6 


reg. tio | 
mo . 
05 S pol. 


. — K 


— PLEA SANT. 4. 
* 2. Grateful to the ſenſes. 


Loc le. 


rd due 4 K 22 N Hopls 


8 

PLA'YPLEASURE. hk [ play ne pl 

Idle arauſement. . 

PLA'YSOME. 2. [ play ind fore.] Wanzen 5 
full of levity. 


PLA'YSOMENESS. , [from playſeme.] Wan- ; 
tonneſs ; levi 


ty 
PLA'YTHING. and T 
cr i * LPI thing. ] F oy 3 


PLA'YWRIGHT. / [ploy and epright. 12 


maker of plays. 
A [pi old N 
or form o n 


2. Thing e n 
2 Allegation. ton. 
4. An z an excuſe, Milton. 


bend; 
To PLEAD. v. 1. [ Plaider, French.. 
1. To argue before a court of] ' Gran. 


2. To ſpeak in an 1 
n nnn 


3. To be offered as a plea... * r | 
To PLEAD. v. 4. FP e 

1. To defend ; to uſs. **. ; 

2. Toallege in | pleading She 


To 2 VU, as French. To 
[ 24ers, 0 ] 


PLEADABLE. . [from 4 CHE 
ABLE. 2. to 
be alleged in [ 1 Dryden, 


PLEADE [plaideer, French. 
1. One — — in a court of ED 


2. One who yum for or 


1. Delightful ; giving ten * r 


9 livelyz merry. 


1 
! 
! 
i þ 
« 
* i 
_ 
| i 
4 1 


fſuch a manner as to give delight. 


| PLE EVAN. ſ- 517 plebeien 


5 To invite to drink, by ac 
th after another. a re.. 


PLE 
8. Tüfing; adapted . 


A 
PLEASANTLY. ad. {from plea 220. | 


I. In ſuch a manner as to give N 


23. Gaily z merrily; in good humour, Claren. 


« Lightly ; ludicrouſly. 
PL ASANTNESS. 4. Trrom pleaſant. 
1. Delightfulneſs; ſtate of being pleaſant. 
2, Gaiety ; cheerfulneſs ; merriment, 


B reome. 


PLEA'SANTRY. 4. | plaiſanterie, French. 
1. Gaiety; merriment, ſen. 
2. Sprightly wh e lively tall. Addiſen. 


To PLEASE. v. 4. [ places, Lat. of cont hg Fr,] 
1. To delight ; to gratify ; to humour. 
2. To ſatisfy ; to content, _ Shakeſpeare, 


* 


ceremony. 
To PLEASE. VU. fe rs 


1. To give pleaſure. 1 ** Milton. 
2. To gain approbation. 40 | Hoſea, 
3. To like z. to chuſdGdGF. Pepe. 


4. To condeſcend; to com „ | 


rice. hk [from pleaſe. 
PLEA'SINGLY. ad. [from plea 


'One that courts 
abe ts In 


PLEA'SINGNESS. /. | from plea » 
« ly of giving Ig ( ? K. W 


| PLEA'SEM AN. leaſe and man. ick- 
thank; an Ne: [ple 5 . For 
PLEA'SURABLE, as rom 2. 
LO Full 17 rar _ * b 
SURE, ar, rench. 
6 mags i mind or 
fg h + South. 
2. N q Sten. 
2 probation. alms. 
t the will Bates, en. 
5 a Choice; arbitrary will. - e ron. 
To PLEA'SURE. Vs 6. [from the Ro To 
| leaſe ; to gratify.. + Tilhtſon, 
ILA SN EFUL. 4. [| Gr re and fall 
P "_— deli ghtful. ſolete. 


„ French; . 
Latin. the lower yu. Sci iſt. 


PLEBE Fg: a 7 


= 25 opular; confiting of mean perſans. 


N to · the. lower ranics. "NE. 
3 low; common. e Bacon. 


2 * 3 ane e. 
4 N 77. 


Fe To ſecure by a pledge. 


PLED _— [ploggbe, Dutch. ] A ſmall 
PLETAD Sn þ — Lat. — 


+ _ 
4 «as *- Pa 1 * 


PLESH. . 


Wiſeman, - 


PLEURI'TIC 
prion Is 


1 
PLENARILY. ad. ad. [from f. bf] 


completely. | 
" "PLENARY. 6. [from Plenus, Latin. ] . 


pps. Deciſive procedure, 2 
. ve N 
PLE'NARINESS. 0 from Plenary. J 32 
neſs; completene 
PLENILUNARY. a. [from plenifunium, Lat.] 
Relating to the full moon. Brown. 
PLE'NIPOTENCE. . [from one and poten- 
- 74 _ Fulneſs of 
IP NT. as _ Latin. 
Taveſted with full Rl p ö Milton ] 
PLENIPOTE'NTIARY. . 


arent 
| © French.] A negotiator inter wi 
3. To obtain favour from. ilton. 


4. Fr To . 55 of 


power. Stillin ke. 
PLE NIS T. ſ. [from pfenus, Latin. ] One that 
5 5 K. — — 7 * of We How Boyle. 
LE N , enitudo, plenus 
Latin; in, rich. F 
1. Fulnefs ; the contrary to vacuſty. Bentley. 
2. Repletion ; 3 animal al fulneſs + plethory. 
3. Exuberance abundance. 45 2 
Completeneſs. 


Pl :"NTEOUS. a. [ from plenty 
1. Copious; bel om 3 2 J Milton, 


2. Fruitful; fertile. Nr 7 — 
PLENTEOUSLY. ad. [from Pleniteduy, } Co- 
piouſly ; abundantly ; *exuberantly. © Shakeſp. 
PLE'NTEOUSNESS, J. (fon, Planten. ] 
Abundance; fertility. Geneſis. 
2 Tibem plntfal.] Ge. 
. ad. m 
piouſſy 3 abundantly. * Addi 7 
PLENTIFULNESS. £ [from plentiful. | The 
ſtate of being plentiful 3 abundance ; fertility, 
FREED  þ * ene Lat. a.) b 
1. Abundance de a quanti as is more 
than enough. Fa * . Totte. 
2. Fruitfulneſs exuberance, 
7 \ is uſed, I think — for Ne. 
tiful. 
4. A fate in which enough iy bad and en- 


oyed. 
PLEONASM. eonaſmus, La 
PLEONAaM, {+ F tee 
uſed than 15 owt 4 *. 
A word by Spenſer 
kt 1 A puddle 3 a boggy marſh. 
0 A. hb [from wnIwha,] The 
in which 22 are fuller of hy- 
mours than is . to a natural ſtate of 
health. Afrbutbnot. 
PLETHORETIcR. 2 3. from 


et bora. 
PLETHORICK. 10 ] 


dos a full habit. 


PLE'THORY. of. plethore, French; from 


, Anden ſs of habit, Av! buthnot . 
PLEVIN. 7 [ nr or ar plavina, aye Lat.] 
| 2 — 


* . 


ich more words are 


PLOTTER. J. (from plot. ] 


PLO 


1. Di ſeaſed with pleuriſy. 
2. Denoting a pleuriſy. 


'. Arbuthaot, 
© Wiſeman, 


 PLIABLE. a. L pliable, from phier, Frinchs vo 


bend. 
= 10 to be dent; flexible. 
A. Flexible of diſpoſition ; eaſy to be per- 


ſuaded, 

PLIABLENESS. /. from pli iable,] 
1. Flexibility; eaſineſs to be bent. 
2. Flexibility of mind; facility. 


South, 
South. 


PLYANCY. /. ¶ from plant.) ele to — 


dent; compliance. 
PLYANT. 4. [ pliant, Trench. 
1. . flexible; lithe; 


Umber. : Addiſon. 
2. Eaſy to take a form. Dryden. 
3. Eafily complying. +» — 
4. Eaſily perſuaded, 6 South. 
PLIANTNESS, . {from Pie] Plexibi- 
lit z toughneſs, 1 —9 ae South. 
PL] ATURE. 1. [ plicarura, from plico, | 


PLICA*TION. .$ Lat. 
PLTERS. ſe from ply» 


Fold; double. 
An inkrument by 


which any thing is 14 hold on to bend. it. 


To PLIGHT. v. 4. —— Dutch. 
1. To pledge; to glve 
2, To braid 3- to weave. - 
Chen. J. [plbr, — 
1. Condition; Rates > 
2. Good caſe, nne 
- $+ Plodge ; gage. [from the _ Sbal. 
- 4+ [From to pligbt. ] A fold; a pueker; a 
double; a purfle-z'a plait. wo Spenſer. 
— fo [ud] In architecture, is 
| that ſquare member h ſerves as a found- 
-ation'to the bate of a pillar. Harris. 
To ÞLOD. UV, Ns Ploeg ben, Dutch. Skinner. ] 
- Is To toil 5 Len: ta drudge; to travel. 


2. To travel laboriouſly. Shakeſpeare. 

To ſtudy cloſely and duily ibras. 

PL DER. . rom you iT A dull heavy, 
laborious man. Shakeſpeare. 


PLOT. . [plor, Saxon] 


t. A ſmall extent of ground. Tuſſer. 
2. A plantation laid out. Sidney. 
3+ A form ;.xfgheme ; a plan. Spenſer. 
4. A conſpinney 3" 2 "ſecret defign formed 
” againſt another Daniel. 


5. An intrigue 3 an affair complicated, in- 


volved, and embarraſſed,' . + Roſcommon. 
6. Stratagem z lecret combination to any ill 
end. Milton. 
q 77: *Contrivanee 3 deep reach of thought. 
To PLOT. v. n. from the noun.] | 
1. To form ſchemes of miſchief againſt ano- 
ther, commonly againſt thoſe in yg 


den. 


| 3, To contrive; to ſcheme. | ae. 
To PLOT. v. 2. 


1. To plan 3 to cotrlye. 
2. To deſcribe according to ichnography. 


1. Conſpirator. 41 — 
29 5 er * Shake 


'PLOVER, . L Plauer, French; — 


Latin.] A lagwing, - - | Carew. 


PLOUGH, /, [plogy Saxon. ] 


as 9 22255 2 n 


To PLUMB. . a 


PLU. 


2 3 with which che een 
cut in the grognety cective-the Reds IM 
2. A kind of plana. 


7 
| To PLOUGH. v. v. To prafliſe e 


turn up the ground to receive ſeed, 
To PLOUGH. VU. . þ 

1. To turn up with the plough. 

2. To bring to view by the 

3. To furrow ; to divide. 

+ To tear; to hollow. 


| 9 Addn 


PLOU'GHBOY. /. yo = J. 1 * by | 


that follows the plough 3 a 
boy, arg 
PLOU'GHER. . [from plough.] One who 
ploughs or — — . . 
PLOUGHLA'N A 
farm for corn. I 9 * 
PLOU'GHMAN. . ¶ pleugh and man.] 
1. One that attends or uſes che plough. 


le: 
2. A groſs i ignorant ruſtick. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A ſtrong laborious man. Arbut hne: 


PLOU'GHMONDAY. fe The Monday after 
" 'Twelfth-day« - Fu 


PLOUGHSHA'RE. . , [ phugh..and foe] 


The part of the plough that is ruh 
the coulter. a Sidney · 


To PLUCK. Vs As [ploccran, Saxon. ] .. 


2. To pull with nimbleneſs or force; to ſnatch 3 


to pull; to draw ; to force on or off; to force 
-/ up or down, A Gays 
2. To ftrip off feathers.. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit. A'provers 
bial expreſſion for taking Tang 


, Courage, 
PLUCK. / [from the verb.] 
1 gel 3 a draws «rag at of locking 


[1s The heart, liver, and le of 

DI . {from pluck. ] . 

lucks, 

PLUG. ſ. { plugg, Swediſh; Dutch. } 
e, thing dv 2 
ther body. | 

To PLUG. v. its SY r 

| r 1 N. 

PLUM. . Tpivm, plumeneop, Saxon] 


1. A fruit with a ſtone. , 
2+ Raifin ; grape dried in the ſun. badge. 
| *. The ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds. 


Addiſen 
( 4+ A kind of ply, called how many . 
a penny. 
. — . 755 ary "Fr ch. * 
ren ummet; 


* . —7 4 
Noxon. 


5 ad. ¶ from the noun. ] Perpendicu- 


larly to the horizan. _- 

[from the noun. ] | 
1. To found; to ſearch by a-line with A 
weight at its end. 


2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 


PLUMBER. — U French, ] One wbe 


y written ang 


works 


— 
— ; rn. 


and - 


Swift, 7 


— 


po 1. To put ſuddenly u 


| PLU'MMET. 7. [from 


PLU _ 


———— /. {from plamber. Works of | 
* ' lead ; the 2 of a . 
LUMCAKE » [plum hy cake. 
made with 1. 6 1 
PLUME. 4175 pms French; Pina, I 
1. Feat 
= Feather —.— 1 Shakeſ) 
3. Pride; towering mien. — — aare. 
4. Token of honour ; prize of conteſt, Miit. 
5. Plume is a term uſed by botanifts for that 
part of the ſced. of a plant, which in its growth 
- becomes the trunk. 
Fo PLUME. ». a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pick and adjuſt feathers. Mortimer. 
*. [Plumer, French. J To ſtrip off feathers. 


"A 3. Toftrip;z to pill. Bacon. 
4. To place as a plume. Milton. 
. Toadorn with PRs, Sbaleſpenre. 
5. To make proud: plumes himſelf. 


PLUME A'LLUM, — plumoſum, Latin. 
118 kind of ene. [ 2 8 
Having 25 f. fe my 1 
PLUMIPEDE. / 

A fow! that has 21 


2 + _ of lead Sp a a by - 
ic $ are founded — l Tg 
ee ee, ; Milton, 
, Any weight, Duppa. 
PLUMO'SITY. J. [from \ plumoue, The ſtate 
00 A 4 a 
PLU* US. 2. plumensx, French; plamoſus 
MT” — — Hay miſe, 
PLUMP. a. —— Fat; not lean 3 ſleek ; 
full and ſmooth. * £2 
IT 5 2 the adject ve. A knot; 


2 * 

CELTS nt in the water. 

Wb og wart? To be ſwollen. ; 
P. 2 With a fudden fall, B. Jonſon. 


PLUMPER. . Something worn in —_ mouth 
to ſwell out the checks. Swift. 
PLUMPNESS. ſ.  Fulneſs; diſpoſition to- 

COMPORRIDGE. and corny Hl 
PLU'M R - | plum rridge 

Porridge with —— * Ae 1 
 PLUMFUDDING. . {plum and pudding. ] 

made with plums, 
PLU'MP V. 4. Plump 3 fat. 


Shakeſpeare. 
1 4. [from rms 3 C0 
th feathers. Milton. 
To LENDER. Ve. 4. [ Dutch. ] 
1. To pillage; to rob in 2 
2. To rob as a chief. 
PLU'NDER. . [from the verb.] Pillage z 
ſpo ils in war. 


PLUNDERER. from 1 

1. Hottile — {poi 1 3 
2. A thief; à robber Addiſon. 

To PLUNGE, . a [ French. 


water, or under 
7 


+ ay * ſuppoſed liquid. 


[plums and -— | 


| PLY. . [from the 


PNE 


. 2+. Toput into any ſtate ſuddenly. 222 
3. To hurry into any. "vr attse 
To force in ſuddenly. _ Watt, 


To LUNGE. v. nM. 
7+ To fink ſuddenly into. water 10 dive. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To fall or ruſh into any hazard or difreſs 


Tullotſons 
roman S: 5 
1. Act of or ſinking under water. 


* Difficulty; ſtrait ; diftreſs. Sater. 
PLU'NGEON. fe [mergur, a, > A te- 


bird, 
PLUNGER: , |«[from plunge. }. "Ore that 
feer. 


ei NT. C 4 kind of blue color. 
PLU'RAL. 2. [ Pluralis, n!. 
PLURALIST.j 7 leere, Prack. 2 
P e rench. One 

that holds more ec : A than 


one with cure of ſouls, Col, 
PLURALITY mag [pluralite, French. ] 
— The ſtate n 


2. e eee — 
3. More cures of ſouls than one. 
_ The greater number; the *. 


PLU'RALLY. ad. [from plural] 1 2 70 


implying more than one. 


PLUSH. Cf pelucke, 7 A kind of 


villous or 
PLU'SHER. / 4 os ich. 
PLU'VIAL-... from plunia, Latin. 1 
PLU'VIOUS. " Ris 2 relating torain. Br. 


PLU'VIAL. J. H pluvial, Fach- A priet's 


28 . [ lien, to work ng. 
0 » Vs 4. ien, do at an 
old Dutch. M57 eee 


1. = on any thing cloſely and impor- 


* 


7" as Po angle with diigeics 3-40 heap buys 
to ſet on wo 
Js To ꝓractiſe diligently. gr 
4. To ſolicit importunately. 


To PLY. u. 3. 
1% To work, or offer ſervice. 
2. To get in haſte. 
3. To buſy one's felf. 
4. [Pher, ee To bend. 
verb. 
1. Bent; turn; form ; caſt; blas- 
2. Plait; fold. Ko 
PLY'ERS. „ See Prana. 9 
NEUMA TICAL. 
pNEUMA- Tick. . Lud. 10 


1. Moved by wind ; relative to wind. Lock 
2 Confiſting of ſpirit or wind. 


Pope. PNEUMA'TICKS. ＋7 l er Francis? 


TveUpan. ] | 
1. A branch of which conſiders 
the doQrine of the _ laws according to 
which that fluid is is condenſed, ratified, or gra- 
vitates. Harris. 


2. In the ſchools, the doctrine of ſpiritual 
2 a God, angels, and the fouls 
, men. * 9 \ 


& 0 x is b * * 
PNEU« 


a „ 


POE 


| PNEFUMATOLOGY. . 
The doQrine of 8 exi 1 
To POACH. VU. . [veufs Poc bet, French. 


Is To boil flightly. acon. 
2. To begin without completing ; from the 
practice w boiling eggs ſlightly. Bacon. 
3. [Pocher, French, to pierce. ] To ftab ; 
to pierce, EAA Car er. 
8 „ pocbe, Fr. a pocket.) To plunder 
Garth, 


To POACH. Vs 1. [from oc be, a bag, Fr.] 

1. To ou game 3 to carry off game privately 
in a Oldbam. 
2. To „ damp. l ; Mortimer. 

POA'CHARD. 2 A kind of water fowl. 
8 . [from poach.] One who * 
ore, 
POA'CHINESS. . Markineſs; dampneſs. 
A cant word. Mortimer. 
POA'CHY. 4. p ; marſhy. Mortimer. 
POCK. . [from poxe] A puſtule raiſed by 
the ſmall-pox. 


POCKET. f. [pocca, Saxon; pocbet, Fr.] 
The ſmall bag inſerted into clothes. Prior. 
To POCKET. v. as | pocheter, French ; from 
. 42 
1. To put pocket. 
2. To bee up. A ad 7 
that denotes the doing or taking any thing 
clandeſti ; 
PO'CKETB OK. ſ. [pocket and book, 9 A 
nw book carried in the pocket 3 
atts. 
PO'CKETGLASS. Jo [| pocket and glaſs. }] Por- 
table looking _ [ : 2 ts 
PO'CKHOLE. [ pock and bole, } Pit or 
ſcar made by 
8 . [from pocky.] The tate of 
POCKY. 4. [from Pox.] Infected with the 
pox. Denbam. 
PO'CULENT. 4. [ Ne, Latin.] Fir for 
drink. Bacon. 
POD, ſ. [ bode, Dutch, a little houſe.] The 
capſule of legumes; the caſe of ſeeds. Mor. 
PODA'GRICAL. «. Led yguxdg, rode yea. ] 
1. Afflicted with the gout, Brown. 
2. Gouty ; relating to the gout. 
ODER. / [from pod-] A gatherer of pre. 
cods. - 


PODGE. ſ. A puddle ; a plaſh. ee 
POEM. ſ. | potma, Latin; reinf. ] The _ 
of a poet; metrical compoſition, Hen 


PO'ESY. , [ poifie, French; po. f, 


60s 
1. The art of writing poems. Ben . 


2. Poem ; metrical compoſition ; poetry. 
retun . 
3. A eee other 
Shakeſpeare. 
P7 | pore, French; 2 Lode; 
: R. An inventor; an au fiction 1 
àuritet of poerns; one who writes in meaſure, 


Milton. 
POET .A'STE — ] A vile petty poet. 
PO'ETESS. / bg A p = ies A La. I 
A 


mall pox. Donne. 


1 


POE'TICAL. 4. wonts3; 3 ane, Fr. | 
_ POE'TICK. £ ] 


poetry 3 pertaining to poetry ; ſuitable to pe- 


potticus, Lat.] Expreſſed in 


rye 
POE'TICALLY. ad. [from poetical. — 
the qualities of poetry; by che 


poetry. 
7 POETTZ E. v. . [ Poeriſer, French, £ 2 
Denne. 
Spenſer. 


& TIREs8 * 9 

A 

PO'ETRY. /. Wi nens, rpc 4 
1. Metricat compoſition 3 the art or practice 


of writing poems. Cleaweland. 
2. Poems; poetical pieces. Shakeſpeare 

' POIGNANCY, J. {from poi * Bog 
1. The power of fi g the palate; 
ſharpneſs. ' Swifts 
2. The power of irri ; aſperity. 


POYGNANT. a. [ t, French, ] 
1. Sharp; ftimulating the palate, 1. 
2. Severe; piercing; painful. South. 
p 3. . fatirical ; French. 
OINT, int}, Fre 
1. The yl er — inſtrument. Temp. 
2. A ſtring with a tag. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Headland 3 promontory. \ 
4+ A ſting of an epigram. © © a" 
5. An indivifible part of ſpaces | te. 


6. An indivifible part of time; a r . 


- 7. A ſmall ſpace. 


8. Punctilio ;# nicety: the ion pond 
on a difficult point. | 725 


9+ Part required of time or ſpace ; critical mo- 


ment; exact place: the —_— point betqveen 
defe and exceſs. Atterbary 

10. Degree; ſlate : be is „ bi 
point. Si — 


w 


12. A ſpot; a part of a furface 
ſpots : as, che points of a dic, 


13- One of the degrees into which the cir." 


cumferenee of the horizon, and the mariner's 
compaſs is divided. . 
14. Particular place to which any thi 

directed: be tended formerly to another yon 


be bas changed bis direction. Brown. 
15. Particular mode: in point of dreſs they 
r-ſemble each other. 5 baheſpeare. 


16. An aim; the act of aiming > ftriking.. 
17. The particular thing required 5 be gained 
' bis point by diligence. 

18. Particular; inſtance : . tba. ſeve - 
ral points on which be aba accuſed. Temple. 
19. A ſingle pofition 3 a fingle aſſertion ; 
fingle part of a complicated queſtion a ſingle 
part of any whole, Baker. 
20. A note; a tuna. Sbaleſpeare. 


21. Pointblank ; directiy: as, an arrow is ſbr 


to the pointblank, ar white marks Sh 

22. Point de wiſe, exact or exaftly in the 

point of view. Barone. 
To POINT. v. a. ¶ from the noun] 


1. To ſharpen e 
2+ To direct toward an ofs, by 
foreing it on the notice. 
3. To dire@ the eye or notice. 
4. To ſhow by direQing tte finger. 
5 (Ds 


11. a ä 
ided by 


N 
ö 
' 


1 
1 
| 
; 
| 


— I  —— ONE 


© 


— — — 
1 Ry a 


A rr 1 
1 MY 


— 2. — a Aon, ES =. * 
EO CO I — * 


. 


; POISONOUS. « 6. [from poiſen.] Venomous; 


POIZE: [pride 45, Srench.] 


e with weight. 
PORE. /, 


"POR 


| is [Painter French. To u toward OY 


Place : be pointed bis gun. 
8. To diſtinguiſh by ſtops or points. 


0 POIN To V. Hs 


1 To note with the finger; to force notices 
- by directing the finger toward any thing. Ray. 
2. To Aae words or ſentences by points. 

8 F. orbess 
3. Toi indicate as dogs do to ſportimey- Gay- 


c ED. a. or participle. [from Point.] 


1. 1 a ſharp point or pi ue; 
ran e · 
z abounding i in conceits. 


POINT EDLY. 44d. [from pointed, ] In 2 


pointed manner. Dryden. 

POLNTEDNESS. k [from printed. ] 

1. The ſtate of baving a point acuteneſs. 

2. The ſtate of having prominences and aſ- 

perities. Ben A. 
Sod Epigrammatical Gnartneſs. ryden. 
POINSEL. . Any thing on a point. Derbam. 

ROINTER. /. | from point.] 

A. Any thing that points. P Wates. 


%s th A dog that points out the game to ſport!- 


Aal 
POLNTINGSTOCK. [1 [ priveing and 
Something made the obje gr fende 8. rr, 


POPFNTLESS, 2. from point.] Deprived of 
points ; blunt; not ſharp ; obtuſe. Dryden. 


| POISON. {; | poiſen, French. 


1. That which deſtroys or injures life by a 
mall quantity, and by means not * to 
the ſenſes; venom. 
. 2+ Any thing infectious or malignant. 
* POl' SON. Vs d. [from the noun. ] 
. To infect with poiſon. 
a ae injure, or kill by poiſon given. 
: Maccabees. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. To comupt; to taint, 


POTSON-TREE. . I taxicadendron.] A plant. 


POTSONER. . | from 
* 8 who who pls = De 
| outh. 


haying qualities of poiſon. Cbeyne. 


| POISONOUSLY. ad. ¶ from poiſenons.] Ve- 


nomouſly. South. 
POISONOUSNESS. from poiſoncus, ] The 
quality of being poiſonous ; venomouſneſs. 


© POITREL. J | poiffrel, Frene 


ca Armour 6 forth e ons haifo. Shiver. 
+: Go A gra ' Ainſworth, 


1. Weight; force of any thing tending to the 
5 centre. Spenſer, 
2. Balance; —— equilibrium. Bentley. 
3. A regulati Dryden. 


| ting power 
EO POIZE. v. 4. { . French. ] 


1. To balance; eee in equipon - 
- derance. 


. idney 
2. To heequiponderant to. 838 
3. To weigh. 5 Dioutb. 
pocca, Saxon ; Prebe French. A 
Camden. Dra 


pocket; a ſmall bag. 


ton. 
Any. v. 4. Lol, Swediſh. ] To feel | 


wen 


50 * 
in the dark; to ſearch any thing nh clog 


inſt rument. roten. 


pOEKER. rg [from poke, ] The iro bar with 


which men ſtir the fue. 1 2 
POLAR. 4. [_polaire, French ; from ry e] 
Found near the pole; lying near the pole; 
iſſuing from the pole. Priar. 
POLARIT 
the pole. rOWN» 
PO'LARY. a. [ polaris, Latin.) Tending to 
the pole; having a direction toward the poles, 
Browns. 

* fe [ polus, Latin; ; pale French. ] 
| e extremity of the axis of the Iz 

So of the points on which the world turns 
| CODED Milton, 
2. A long * Bacon. 
3. A piece of timber erected- Sbaleſpeare. 
4. A meaſure of length containing five yards 

4 and a half „ 0 
b. An inſtrument of meaſuring. · 
The fign of a barber, 
To POLE. Vo As» {from the noun. ] To furniſh 
with poles. Mortimer. 
PO'LEAXE. fe [ pole and axe.] An axe fi- ed 
to a lon Howel. 
PO'LECAT, 1 [ Pole or Poliſh cate] "The fit- 
chew; a ſtinking animal. Eſtrange. 
PO LEDAVIES. /. A fort of coarſe cloth. 


POLE'MICAL.7F 3. [mound ] Centro- 

POLE'MICK. [ verſial; diſputative. 
Silling fleets 

POLE'MICK. / Diſputant; controvertiſt. 


POLE-MOSCOPE. 6 Cen. and -] 

In opticks, is a kind of crooked or oblique 
perſpective glaſs, contrived for ſeeing . 
that do not lie directly befote the eye. Di 


OLE STAR. J. I pole and far.] 5 


1. A ſtar near the pole, by which navigators 
compute their northern latitude; cynoſure; 


lodeitar . Dryden. 
2. Any guide or director. | : 
PO' LEY MOUNTAIN. fe [ Polium, Latin. ] 
A plant. Miller. 


PO'LICE. J. [French.] The regulation and 
government of the city and country, ſo far 
as regards the inhabitants. 

PO'LICED. 2. rom police.] Regulated; 
formed into a regylar courſe of adminiſtra- 

tion. Bacon. 

POLICY. ſ. Ivo politia, Latin. ] 

1. The art of government, chiefly with re- 


ſpe to foreign powers. 
2. Art; prudemce; management of affairs; 
ſtratagem. Shakeſpeare. 


1 ze * Spaniſh, ] A warrant for money 


e publick funds. 
io, Lat. polir, Fr. 1 ; 


To POLISH. v. a. 
+ Lo Ten to brighten by attrition; to 
loſs. Granville, 


2. To 3 elegant of manners. ul 
To PO'LISH., v. . To 2 t 5 


o poliſhing ; to receive a gloſs. + Bacon. 
po ee ol ure, Fre win 
1. A gloſs; als given 2 or 


trition. Os 
— tis” 1 45. 


S- N. Polar. ] Tune to 


S nſer  / 
Le. 


L 
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| POLITURE. { J 


9 * * 
hd * 
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POLISHABLE. | 4. [from 7.1 Capable | 


PO'LISHER. fe {from poliſh. ] 1 pace 


or inſtrument that gives a gloſs, 


POLITE. 4. [ politus, Latin. | 
1. Gloſſy ; ſmooth. Newton, 
2. Elegant of manners. Pope. 
POLI'TELY. ad. [from polite.] With ele- 
gance of manners ; genteelly. 
POLITENESS. /. 0 Politeſſe, Fr. from polite. ] 
18 of manners; gentility ; good breed- 
ift. 
POLITICAL. « 4. eng \ 
1. Relating to politicks; relating to the ad- 
- miniſtration of ublick affairs, Rogers. 
2. Cunnin ilful. 
POLT'TIOA V. ad. [from poli tical.) 
1. With relation to publick adminiftration. 
2. Artfully ; politic Knolles. 
TIA EER. he A petty ignorant pre- 
tender to politicks. L' Eftrange. 
' POLITICIAN: J. ¶ politicien, French. ] 
1. One verſed in the arts of government; 


one ſkilled in politicks. Dryden. 


2. A man of artifice ; z one deep of contrivance. 


Milton. 
PO'LITICK. 4. [ eng. 5 
I. Political; civil, 
2+ Prudent ; verſed in affairs. 9 
3. Artful; cunning. acon. 
1 ad. [from politick.) Art- 
fylly ; cunningly. Shakeſpeare. 
POTLITICKS. /. Þ politique, Fr. Tora. ! 
The ſcience of Soverninient 3 "the art or prac- 
tice of adminiftring publick affairs. Addiſon, 
10 The gloſs given by the act 
iſhi 


rr. £ IEA ] A form of govern- 


ment; civil N "i 1 Hooker, 
POLL. te Dutc w_ 

1. 10. 2 * e Shakeſpeare. 

2. A catalogue ot lit of perſons; a regiſter of 

heads or perſons. Shakeſpeare. 

3+ A fiſh called generally a chub, or chevin. 


To POLL: v. . [from the noun. ] _. 
1. To lop the top of trees. Bacon. 
2. To pull off balr from the head; to clip 
mort; to ſhear. N Exediel. 


3. In this ſenſe is uſed, polled ſheep. Mortimer. 


4. To mow}; to crop. Shakeſpeare. 


5. To plunder ; to ſtrip; to pill, acon. 


6. To take a lift or regiſter of perſons. 
To enter one's name in a liſt or regiſter. 

$. To inſert into a number as a voter. Tick. 

PO'LLARD. he Lfrom poll. ] 
1. A tree lopped. A Bacon. 
TO A clipped coin. Camden. 
3. The chub fiſh. 

POLLEN. . A fine ese . un- 
derſtood by che word farina; as alſo à ſort of 
- fine bran, 


"Bait, „ 
PO'LLENGER. „ " Bruſhwood,] ) T. | 


PO'LLER» > from J. 
1 Robbe, — be. "4 Bars 


2. He who 212 
POLLEVIL. 7 — vil. Pollevit 4s 


 nlargs Feeling — or impoſthume 


— —_— —ͤ—ᷓ— — — — 


POL 


in the horſe's ee or nape of the neck · 
Farrier's D. 
PO'LLOCK. . A kind of fiſh, Careto. 
To POLLU E. we a. [ Polluo, N * 
1. To make unclean, in a religious ſenſe; to 
defile. ; Shak [peares 


2. To taint with guilt. ; tons 


3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill. Dryden. 
POLLU'TEDNESS. /. {from pollute. ] "Its 
filem@t ; the tate of being polluted. EY 
POLLU'TER. . [from pallute.] Defiler ; 
corrupter. D 
POLLU'TION. /. I pollutio, Lat.] 8 
1. The act of defiling. Apliffes 
2. The ſtate of being defiled ; defflement.. 


PO'LTRON.. /. A coward; a "nidgit; © — | 


PO'LY. . ium, Lat.] An herb. 
PO'LY. . end.] A prefix often found fo 


compoſition of words derived from the 


Greek, and intimating multitude ;. as, polygon, 
_ figure of many angles. 
POLY'ACOUSTICK. a. [ wende and au. 1 
Any thing that multiplies or magnifies ſounds, 
POLYA'NTHOS, Jo | wokrg and 48. L, 'A 

plant. 
POLYEDRICAL. 1 . [from waltz} 
POLYE'DROUS. polyedre, 7 Haring 
. many fides. 


POLY'GAMIST. , from el. tos 
ore WIVES | 


that holds the lawfulneſs 
one at a time. 


POLY'GAMY. /. ¶ polygamic, Fr. age. 


Plurality of wives. 
PO'LYGLOT. . [,; polyplotte, 


Fr.] Having many languages. owel. 
PO'LYGON. /. 4 and u · 5 A figure 
of many ang Hatt. 


POLYOONAL 4. [from e Having 


many angles. 


PO'LYGRAM. /. In and ved A | 


figure conſiſting of a great number of lines. 


PO'LYGRAPHY. ſ. I, and » ] The 
art of writing in ſeveral e 


cyphers. 
POLVLLOGVYV. / * Ne. Tat. 
ativeneſs. Dit. 
POLY'MATHY., /. Lende and add ave. ] 


The knowledge of many arts and ſciences 3 
 alfo an acquaintance with many different ſub- 
jets. 


POLYPE'TALOUS. 's, Lade and Stra. 


Having many petals. 
POLVPHONISM. . 


Leno and S.] 
Maltiplicity of ſound. Derbam. 


POLY'PODY. /. L polypodium, Lat.] A plant. 


Bacon 


PO'LYPOUS. 4. [from polypus.] Having 


the nature ef a polypus; having many wn 


or roots. 


 PO'LYPUS..ſ. I 3 polype, French. . =$Þ 
1. Polypus fignifies any thing i in general with 
many roots or feet; as a ſwelling in the noſ- 


trils; but it is likewiſe applied to a tough 
n the heart and 


. 
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| FOLYSYLLA'BICAL. a. [from POW 1g 


POLYSYLLABLE: ＋ * and a N 


. FP OM 
POLYSCOPE. 4. Le and 1 


multiplying glaſs. 
bs OLT AAS. 5. [ A A ma- 


chine conſiſting of many pu 
POLY'SPERMOUS. a. [ weave and e rięſia · 4 
Thoſe plants are thus called, which have 
more than four ſeeds ſucceeding, each flower, 
and this without any certain order or number. 


1 0. 


Having many ſyllables; pertaiging | to a 555 
ſyllable f. 


A word of many ſy . 
POLY'SYNDETON.' / feu. A 
-, figure of rhetorick by which the copulative 
Is often reppated : as, I came and ſaw and 


JLY-THEISM. / Lende and 9k. 
poly of rail [ gods, Fa len 
POLY'THEIST. /. , and i 1080 
that holds *. 75 0 mo 

s of cyder pr 


r. TRY — Las 


Conſiſting of apples. Philips. 


PO'MADE. + (pond Fr. pomade, Ital. 1 A 
fragrant R. . 

PO'MANDER. * d aubre, French. ] 
A ſweet ball; a perfumed Hel ball ef powder. 
1 J. Latin. ] 5 _ ointment. 


75 PME. Vs N. pomme: 3 Fr. To grow to 


a round. head like an apple. _ 
POMECTITRON. /. | pome and om]; A 


P 480 Nn TE. [ U. 
OMEGRANA 7 um ranatum t. 

js Is The tree. Ph WOES gs I " Shateſbearpe 
„ Suit. ©. | Peacham. 
PO MER OV. . A ſort of apple. 

PO MERO YAL. Ainſcvortb. 


POMTF EROUS. a. [ mi er, Latin. A 
term applied to plants which have the largeſt 
Fruit, and are covered with a thick hard rind. 

PO'MMEL. /; eren French. 
| $91 A — qe rent Sidney. 

2. The 0b balances-,the blade of the: 
word. mY Sidney. 
I 7 rr of a ſaddle $a _ 

Drygen. 


f 7; POMMEL. Vs 3. Tein dont has! | 


to 4 to punch. | 
FOM. /. { Pompa, Latin. ] 


wo! Splen endour; pride. 


een 


2 A 1 Hl of 3 and oſtentation. 
Dry den . Ad! en. 


ure vx. 7 Pomphelyx, js a White, 
* and very friable ſubſnes, found in 


_ cruſts adhering to the domes. of the-furnaces, - 
and to the 147 af the 77 crucibles, 44 { 


PO MPIRE, /. 90.29 and LN Latin. A. 
ſort of pearmain. ' ., Ainſeverth. 


| Mes. * 2 Fr. Wind, | 


nficent ; 


PD'MPO SLY: a. [from pompors,], Mes. 


fly ; ſplendidly. 
: cb Som tan He 


LN. hab 'T 


* E 
: 2 5 * * * 
8 , - . \ I — 118 
. 5 * 
2 * 
g % * 
: : 0 N 


neg.; e _howineſs ; oftents- 


POND. f. A ſmall pool or knot es 6 6 


baſon; water not running or emitting an 
ſtream. Wedwar 


To POND. V. d. To ponder. ; * 
To PONDER. . 4. { pondero, Latin. 
yegh mentally; to conſider ; to attend, 2 
To PO'NDER. v. n. To chink; to muſe. 
With on. i Dryden. 
O NDERABLE. 2. [from r0, Latin.] 
Capable to be weighed ; meaſurable 0 ſcales. 
Brown, 
PO'NDERAL. a. [from pondus, Lat.] Eſti- 
mated by weight; difinguiſhed from nume · 
rONDER ATION C [6 9 
7. rom eo, | 
The act of weighi (f 3 


be ee. 7. Then Ponder. ] He who 


ne PONDERO'SITY. „ [from - 2 2 
Weight; gravity; ML; | — 
PO'NDEROUS, a. liner, Latin 
1. Rey weighty. 0 er. 
2. Important entous. are. 
3. Forcibſe; donghy impulſive. Dryden. 
PO'NDEROUSLY. ad. [from rde, 


With great weight. 

PO'NDEROUSNESS, /. [from, un., 
2 

As, 


9 7 7 3 gravity. 
PO'NDWEED. . A cg. | 
PONENT. 42. Ponente, Itallan. ]. Weſtern, 
PO'NIARD. /. [ prignard, Fr. pugio, Latin. ] 
A dagger ; a ſhort bing weapon. Dryden. 
To PO/NIARD. *. 4. | foignarder, Freach. ] 
Io ſtab with a poniard. 
PONK. /. A nocturnal ſpirit ; « hag. S 
PO'NTAGE. ns, pontis, a bridge. 
gi G for the — We 


N TIFF. . [ ntifex, Latin ' 
[oth 9 3 a bigh were. ih Bacon. 


2. T 
' POXTIFICAL. 4. C. ponti ifcal, Fs, n, 


I. Belonging to a high bre. 1 

2. Popiſh. | ”" Baker. 

3, plendid ; magnific fl . hearts 
From pons and facis. Büdge. Bu ing. 

PON VFICAL-. / . [\pontificale,, Latin] . A 


book containing rites and, ceremonies eccle · 


PON TIFICALLY. ad. [from pontifical 
a pontifical m 


PONTIFICATE. 3 [ pontificatus,, 4 


pacy; popedom. 


PO'NTIFICE. is and.facie.].,. Bri 
work; * dge. / 1 


PO'NTLEVIS. /. In horſemanſhip, is a 
diſorderly. — of, a. horſe in diſobedience. to 
his rider, in which be rears up ſeveral 1 
running. Bailey. 

PQN: TO'N. UP r.] A floating bridge or in- 
— over * it is made of . 


' at ſome diſtance from 
— oy * planked over, as is the = 


den them, with "ay wy fides, (+7 
L. ESRI a] 1 0 0 


| Gaftical, Still 22 . 


Tor © 


PO'NY./. A ſmall Horſe. ; 
POOL. iel, Saxon. ] "A lake of Randing 
water. 


POOP: . U. „Fr. Lat.] The hin- 
dermoſt part 70 the ſhi * N , Knolles. 


POOR, as ee, Fes e Spaniſh. ] 
1+ Not rich; indigent; neceflitous ; op- 


preſſed with want. Pope. 
4. Trifling; narrow); of little dignity, force, 


or value. Bacon. 
3. Paltry; mean; contemptible. Davies. 
4. Unimportant. a Swift, 
5. Unhappy ; uneaſy. Waller. 


6. Mean; depreſſed ; low; dejected. Bacon. 
7. [A word of tenderneſs. J Dear. Prizr, 
A word of {light contempt. ] Wretched, 
ot good; not fit for any purpoſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
10. The Poor. Thoſe who are in the loweſt 
rank of the community ; thoſe who cannot 
ſubſiſt but by the charity of others. Sprate. 
11. Barren; dry: as, a poor ſoil. 
12. Lean; ved; emaciated: as, 


Ben Surfer, 

13. Without ſpirit ; flaccid, 

POORLY. ad. from poor. ] 

1. Without wealth. Sidney. 
2. Not proſperouſly ; with little ſucceſs. 
3. Meanly ; — ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Without digni otton. 

POOR JOHN. A ſort of fiſh. 


POO'RNESS, 4 from poor. ] 
1. Poverty; i A md want. Burnet, 
2. Meanneſs; lowneſs ; want of Ggniry- 
« Sterility ; 'barrenneſs. Bacon. 


O'RSPIRITED. a. { poor and ſpirie 
1 Mean; coward o ennse 
POO'RSPIRITEDNESS, J. Meanneſs; cow- 


. ney; Son th. 
. Latin. A ſmall ſmart 
nick ff ee, } Addi ſon. 


To POP. v. . [from the noun.] To move 
or enter with u quick, ſudden, and unexpected 


motion. Shakeſpeare. Swift. 
Ti POP. v. 4 
1. To put out or in | ſuddenly, flily, or unex- 
pectedly. . be eſpeare. 
2. To ſhift, Locke. 
POPE. /. [ 75 „Lat. 3 
1. The biſhop of Rome. Peacbam. 


2. A ſmall fiſh, by ſome called ruffe. Waiton. 


 POPEDOM. . Pope and dem.] Papacy ; 


papal dignity. Shakeſpeare. 
PO'PERY, . [from pipe. ] The religion of 
the church 927 ome. * Sift, 


PO'PESEYE. /- and eye.] The gland 
ſurrounded & 1 * of the thigh. 


| POPGUN. fe [ Pep and gun.) A gun with 


Which children play, that only makes a noiſe. 


Cheyne. 
POPINJAY: ſe [ papsjay, Butch; papagays, 
1. A . Aſebam. 


2. A woodpecker. 

3- A trifling fop. | N 
H. a; [from pepe. * by the 

pepe; . to * Hookers 


POR 


PO'PISHLY- ad; [from popiſh.] With ted: 
ency to 3 in a popiſh manner. Pope, 
j [ Peuplier, Fr. pepulus, Latin, ] 


PO'PPY. . pop, Sax. papaver; Latin. A 
plant. CY there arc eighteen — 


PO'PULACE. ſ. | Populace, Fr. from 4% 
Lat.) The vulgar; the multitude. Swift. 
PO'PULACY. /. [ populace, Fr.] The com- 
mon people; the multitude. Decay of Piety. 
* as | populaire, Fr. popularis, 
tin. 
1. N plebeian. Milton. 
2. Suitable to the common people. Hooker, 
3. Beloved by the people; pleaſing to the 
people. Hooker, Clarendon. 
4. Studious of the favour of the people. 


5. Prevailing among the populace : as, a No- 
pular diſtemper; popular opinion. 
POPULARITY: Pr 2 pularitas, Latin. ] 
1. Graciouſneſs among the people; ſtate of 
being favoured by the people. Dryden. 
2. Repreſentation ſuiteto vulgar conception. 


Bacon. 
PO'PULARLY: ad. [from 
1. In a popular manner; fo as ad to pleaſe the 


crowd. Dryden. 
2. According to rr not ac- 
curately. Brown. 
To POPULATE, v. . [from populus, Lat. 
people.] To breed people. Bacon. 
POPULTTION. ſ. [from late.] The 
ſtate of a country with reſpet to numbers 
of people. Bacon. 
POPULO'SITY. / [from populous. ] Popu- 
louſneſs ; multitude of people. Brown, 


PO'PULOUS. a. 6 populejus, Lat.] Full of 
people ; numerouſly inhabited. Milton. 
PO/PULOUSLY. ad. [from populous. With 
much people. 
PO'PULOUSNESS. f. [from populous. * 
ſtate of abounding with people. 
PO'RCELAIN. /. ¶ Porcelaine, J 
p China ; china ware. 
« [Portulaca, Latin.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
PORCH. he [ porcbe, Fr. porticus, Latin, ] 
1. A roof ſupported by pillars before a door; 
an entrance. Ben Jonſon. 
2. A pordico; a covered walk. Sbaleſpeare. 
PORCUPINE. / [ porc eſpi or epic, Fr. The 
Porcupine, full grown, is as large as a 
pig: the quiils, with which its whole body is 
covered, are black on the ſhoulders, thighs, 
fides, and belly ; on the back, hips, and loins 
they are yariegated with white and pale brown, 


Hill, 

PORE. ſ. [ pore, Fr. w4z@-.] 
I. lf of the kin; dot" 
tion. : Bacon. 
2. Any narrow ſpiracle or paſſage. ¶ Quincy. 
To PORE. v. n. To look with great intenſe- 
neſs and care. Sbaleſpeare. 
N a, [Commonly written pur- 
blind. earſi * ſhort ſighted. Bacon. 
PORI 288.7 fromper.] nn pores. 
| ' Mane 


4 Q 2 | PORT - 


1 


50 an : n . 
» * . ; 
x » 1 
* — 


PORT'STICK method. I wogigyroce] In mathe- 
maticks, is that which determines when, by 
What means, and how many different ways a 
problem may be reſolved. 2 

PORK. /. [porc, Fr. porcus, Lat.] Swine's fleſh 

unſalted. — Fleyer. 

PO'RKER. ſ. [from pork.) A hog; „ pig · 

| of 


PO'RKEATER. /. [ pork and eatcr.] One 
who feeds on pork. Shakeſpeare. 
PO'RKET. ſ. {from port.] A young hog. 


Dryden. 

PO'RKLING. /. [from erl.] A vg = 
8 1er. 
PORO'SITY. g. [from porous] Quality of 

. having pores. | Bacon. 
PO'ROUS. as. ¶ poreux, Fr. from pore. ] Hav- 
ing ſmall ſpiracles or paſſages. Milton, 
PO'ROUSNESS. /. [from porous. ] The qua- 
lity of having pores. | Digby. 
PO'RPHYRE. 7 /. [from mogpves ; porphy” 

. PO'RPHYRY. rites, Latin. M of a 
n particular kind, a Locke. 
PO RPOISE. : ſ. [ pore priſons Fr.] The 
PO'RPUS, ea-hog. Locke. 


PORRA'CEOUS. a. {| porraceus, Lat. por- 
race, French. ] Greenith, _ Wiſeman. 
PORRE'CTION. / { porreftie, Latin. ] The 
act of reaching forth. 


- PO'RRET. /. | porrum, Latin.] A ſcallion. 


| Brown. 
PO'RRIDGE. /. [from porrum, Lat. a leek.] 
Food made by boiling meat in water ; broth. 
; : | 4 Shakeſpeare. 
PO'RRIDGEPOT. ſ. [p:rridge and por. ] 
The pot in which meat is boiled for a family. 
PO RRINGER. /. | from porridge. ] ] 
1. A veſſel in which broth is eaten, Bacon. 
2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare's time to have been 
a word of contempt tor a head - dreſs. 
PORT. /. | port, Fr. portus, Latin. ] | 
1. A harbour; a ſafe ſtation for ſhips, 
2. 22 Latin.] A gate. Shew all thy 
praiſes within the ports of the daughter of 


Sion. Fſalms. 
3. The aperture in a ſhip, at which the gun 

is put out. | Raleigh. 
4. | Portee, French. ] Carriage; air; mien; 
manner; bearing. Fairfax. 
To PORT. v. 4. ¶ porte, Lat. porter, French. ] 
To carry in form. Milton. 


PORTABLE. a. | portabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Manageable by the hand. | 
2. Such as may be borne along with one. 
3. Such as is tranſported or carried from one 
place to another. TOP Locke. 
4. Sufferabie ; ſupportable. Shakeſpeare. 

PO'R TABLENESS. J. [from portable. The 

Quality of being portable. 

PO'RTAGE. . | portage, French. ] 

1. The price of carriage. 

2. Porthole. + | Shakeſpeare, 
PORTAL. /. Le Fr. portella, Ital.] A 
gate; the arch under which the gate opens. 

' ; ; | Sandys. 
5 PORT ANC. 1 from Porter, Fr.] Air; 
mien; port; demeanour. 


. 
1 * 


Spenſer, © guardian of a gate, 


a - 
s 7 
8 


-” ED 


PORTA'SS. ſ. A breviary ; a prayer-book, 
PORTCLUSE. 7 f. [ porticoul;yſe, Fr.] A 
PORTOULLIS. © ſort of machine like a har- 
row, hung over the gates of a city, to be let 
down to keep out an enemy. Spenſer. 
To PORTCULLIS, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
To bar; to ſhut up. Sbaleſpeare. 
PORT ED. 4. | porter, Fr.] Borne in a certain 
or regular order. 
To PORTE ND. v. a. ¶ portendo, Lat.] To 
foretoken; to foreſhow as omens. Roſcommon. 
POR TEN SION. . [from portend.} The 
act of foretokening. roton. 
PORTENT. ſ. ¶ portentum, Lat.] Omen of 
ill; prodigy foretokening miſery, Dryden. 
PORTE'NTOUS. 2. [ pertentoſus, Lat. from 
2 Monſtrous; prodigious; foretok 
ening ill. | Roſcommon. 
PORTER. ſ. ¶ portier, Fr. from porta, Lat. 
a gate. | 
1. One that has the charge of the gate. 
2. One who waits at the door to receive meſ. 
ſages. 1 N P ope. 
3. One who carries burthens for hire. Howel. 
PO'RTERAGE. /. [from porter.] Money 
paid for carriage. * 


PO RTE SSE. /. A breviary. | 


PORTGLAVE. ſ. [ porter and glaive, * 


and Erſe.] A ſword- bearer. Ainſworth, 
PO'RTGRAVE. hþ Porta, Latin, and 
PORT GREVE. grave, Teut. a keeper. ] 


The keeper of a gate. Obſolete. 

PO'RTICO. / ¶ porticus, Lat. portico, Ital.] 
A covered walk ; a piazza. Dryden. 
PORTION. /. ¶ portion, Fr. portio, Latin. ] 
1. A part. Waller, 
2+ A part aſſigned; allotment ; a dividend, 
. Waller, 
3- Part of an inheritance given to a child; a 
fortune, 4 1 : Prior, 

2 4. A wife's fortune. a 

To PO RTION. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To divide; to parcel. «+ Rowe, 
2. To endow with a fortune. Pope. 
PO RTIONER. /. [from portion. ] One th 

divides, 8 
PO'RTLINESS. / [from portly.] Dignity 
of mien ; grandeur of demeanour ; bulk of 


perſonage. | Camden, 
PO'RTLY. a. [from port.] | 
Is Grand of mien. a! 40 Spenſer, 


2. Bulky ; ſwelling. F 
PO'RTMAN.:/. [| port and man.] An inha- 
bitant and burgeſs, as thoſe of the cinque ports. 
PORTMA'NTEAU. . [ portmanteau, F re] 
A cheſt or bag in which clothes are carried. 
PO'RTR 2 Paurtrait, Fr.] A picture 
drawn after the life. Prior. 


77 PORTRAIT. v. a. [ pourtraire, Fr.] To 


draw ; to portray. S>enſer, 
PO RTRALITURE. . _ [ pourtraiture, Fr. ] 

Picture; painted reſemblance. Bron, 
To PORTRAY. v. a. [ prurtraire, Fr. ] 

1. To paint; to deſcribe by picture. Dryden. 

2. To adorn with pictures. Milton. 
PO'RTRESS. /. {from porter. ] A female 


Swi . 


PO R- 


2. 


9 POS 
PO'RWIGLE. /. A tadpole or young frog not 


fully ſhaped. Brown. 
PORY. 4. ¶ poreux, Fr. from pores] 2 of 


pores. ryden. 
To POSE. v. 4. 
1. To puzzle ; to gravel ; to put to a ſtand or 


_ To 3 to interrogate. Bacon, 
PO'SER. (from poſe. ] One that aſketh 


- queſtions to try capacities; an examiner, Bac, 


| POSTTED. as [ poſitus, Lat.] been ranged. 


I 


le. 
POSITION, poſition, Fr. poſitio, 
1. State of LA placed; a To 7 2 
2. Principle laid down. Hooker. 
3. Advancement of any princi Brown. 
4. [In grammar. ] 1 ſtate of a vowel 
pe before two conſonants. 
POSI'TIONAL. a. | from Poſition. ] Reſpect- 
ing poſition. run. 
POSITIVE. a. [ peſtivus, Latin.] 
1. Not negative; capable of being affirmed ; 
real 3 abſolute. Loc tte. 
2. Abſolute; particular; direct; not im- 
plied. Bacen. 
3. Dogmatical ; ready to lay down notions 
with confidence. Rymer. 


POS 
PO'SSET. f. I foſea, Latin. ] Mk cxrdle 


with wine or any acid, _ Suckling. 

To PO'SSET. v. 4. I from the noyn.] To turm 3 
to curdle; a milk with acids. Shak peare. 

POsSIBTLIT V. . | poffibilte, Fr.] The 
power of being in any ; the — 

being poſſible. 

PO'SSIBLE. a. | poſſible, Fr, poſſubilis, Lat.] 
Having the power to be or to be done; not 


cContrary to the nature of things. Docte. 
PO'SSIBLY. ad. { from poſſible. ] 

1. By any power really exiſting. Mikon. 

2. Perhaps; without abſurdity. - Clarendon, 
POST. ſ. [ peſte, French. ] 

1. A haſty meſſenger; a courier who comet 


and goes at flated times. Ben Fonſen. 
2. Quick courſe or manner of travelling, 
1 4 Dryden. 


3. Situation; ſeat. Burner. 


4. Military ſtation. 7 * 
5. Place; employment; office. Collier, 
6. A piece of timber ſet erect. Mattias. 


To POST. v. 3. [ pofter, Fr. from the noun. ] 
To travel with ſpeed. | Walf, 
To POST. v. 4. 


1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts. King Charles, 
5 [ Poſter, Fr.] To place; do ſtation; co 


4+ Settled by arbitrary appointment. Hooker, 

— the power to enact EY — Sao. Jo regiſter methodically 3. to tranſcribe 
28 aſſured. ſcvortbh. from one book i - _—_ Arbutbnoe, 
POSITIVELY. ad. Nam. poſitive. 4. To delay: „Lat. Sbaleſpeare. 
1. Abſolutely ; 5 pf = polition, PO'STAGE. /. | from f.] Money paid for 

Bacon, conveyance of a letter. Dryden. 
2+ Not negatively. Bentley, PO'STBOY. þ Pe and boy.] Courier; boy 


3. Certainly z without dubitation, Dryden. 

4. Peremptorily; in ſtrong terms. Spratt, 
PO'SITIVENESS. /. [from poſitive. ] 

1. AQualneſs ; not mere negation. Norris. 

2. Peremptorineſs ; confidence. 

Government of the Tongue. 

POSITI'VITY. /. [from poſitive.] Peremp- 
torineſs z confidence. A low « Watts. 
 PO'SITURE. /. ¶ pofitura, Lat.] The manner 
in which any thing is placed. Bramball, 
9 from ba ofſinet, Fr.] A little 
baſon; a nger; a ſkillet. © Bacon. 

POSSE. þ 25 An armed power. A low 

Bacon. 
To POSS3%58. Vs d. 35 Latin. 

1. To” have as an [fin be 0M of; 
to enjoy or occupy actually. Carew. 
2. To ſeize; to obtain. Hayward. 

3. To give poſſeſſion or command of any 
thing; to make maſter of. Shakeſpeare, 

4+ To fill with ſomething fixed. 

5. 125 have power over; as an unclean ſpirit. 

Roſcommon. 


6. To affect by inteſtine power. Shakeſpeare. 


POSSESSION. / on, French; poſſoſſio, 
Latin.] | The 1 5 n 


one's own hands or power. 
PO'SSESSIVE. . [ poſeſbour, Latin. ] N 


W en 7 LATE re from þ 
80 *. = - 
eclelss cd. 7 5 25 poſſe | 575 2 
» E, ory ur, 
French. } — 


N 1 tilling fleet. 


that rides poſt. Tather, 
To PO'STDATE. V. 4s [ pot, after, Latin, 


7 To date later than the real time. 
OSTDILU'VIAN, 4. and diluvium, 
Lat.] Poſterior to the 44. 4 uh Woodward, 

Latin. ] One that lived fince the flood. Grew. 
POSTER. 


ſ. [ from A courier ; one 
that — vl . Pp] 8 
POSTERIOR. a. 1 Poſterior, Latin. 


1. Happening after; placed after ; 


2. Backward, 
POSTE'RIORS, /. Len, ls. ], Toes 
hinder parts. Swift, 
POSTERIO'RITY. / [ pofterieritd, French 3 
from poſterior. ] The ſtate of being after 3 
poſite to priority. Hale. 
POSTERITY. . [ 2 Latin.] Suc- 
ceeding deſcendants. Smalridge. 
m.. . [ poterne, Dach- A ſmall 
a little door. Fairfax. 
POSTEXI'STENCE. ſ. LR. e 
Future exiſtence. 


POSTHA'CKNEY-. J L poft and backny.] 


ny 


Hired poſt horſes. 1 ot ton. 
POSTHA'STE. . [79 and baſte.] Haſte 
like that of a courier. ö 
PO'STHORSE. /. [poſt and borſe. * horſe 

ſtationed for the uſe of couriers. & care, 


PO'STHOUSE. /. [ Le e e bouſe. ] Ph of- 
fice ; houſe where taken and diſ- 
patched. W. atts. 
PO'STHUMOUS. 4. [| fpofbumgys, Lat. 2+ 


STILL ER. , 


For 


1e, rich. Done, had, or publihed 
_ after one's death. Addiſon. 
PO'STICK. 4. ¶ pofticus, Lin. ] 8 ny 


Brown. 


ros rn. fut, Fr. eiii, Lat] d, 


r . 4. [from the noun. T0 
gloſs; to illuſtrate with 1 notes. Bacon. 

peftil.] One who 
gloſſes or illuſt — marginal notes. Br. 

POSTTLLION. /. | pofitlon, French. ] 

. One who guides the firſt pair of 1 fot of 
: x horſes in a coach. Tartler. 
2. One who guides a poſt-chaiſe. 

POSTLIMYNIOUS. a. [ poftliminium, Lat.] 


Done or contrived ſubſequently. South, 
POSTMA'STER. J. [po and maſter.] One 
— has charge of publiek ese of let- 
atore 


POSTMA'STER GENERAL. J. He who 


prefides over the poſts or letter-carriers. 
POSTMERTDIAN. 4. poftmeridianus, Lat.] 
| in the afternoon. 4 office ; Bacon. 
PO'STOFFICE. /. [% an Office 

r a poſt- 

bhouſe. Swift . 


| To POST PONE. v. 4. | p:fpone, Latin, ] 


1. To put off; to delay, Dryden. Rogers. 
2. To ſet in value below ſomething elſe, = 
. ee 451 pe and ſcriptum, 


to the end of a letter. 


wy — — 22 V. A» Paſtulo, Lat. poſtu- 


ler, French.] To beg or afſume without proof. 


Brown, 


PO'STULATE. J L poftuletum; Lat.] Poſition - 


or aſſumed without proof, Watts. 
POSTULA'T ION. 45 e i0, Lat.] The 
act of ſuppoſing t proof; gratuitous 
aſſumption. H. 
PO'STULATORY. 4. [from Paſtulate.] 
1. Aſſuming without proof. 
2. Sn without proof. 4 —12 
POSTUL M. Latin. tion aſ- 
ſumed without * U x 1 Addi 


. 


| POSTURE. /. e, Fr. peftura, Lat. 


Fe Place; ſituation. le. 
2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of the 
body with reſpect to each other. South, 
3. State; diſpoſition” Clarendon. 
Jo POSTURE, v. 4. from the noun.] To 


1 ag h gacrnpe og Not 


| POSTUREMA'STER: AU . 


Ty contor- 
— 1 | ator. 
POfSY. /. [contrated from ] * 

1. A motto on a ring. « Addifon 


2. A bunch of flowers. Aer. + 


potre, TAandiele 


1. yes? ha nw in which meat tbo an Seth, 


ale, PO TENT. a. [ potems, Latin.] 


POT 


To POT, w. 6. Iſrom the noun. ]) 
1. To preſerve ſeaſoned in pots. Dryden. 


2. To invloſe in pots of earth, Ev 


mn 

PO'TABLE. a. able, Fr. potabilis A 

Such as may be Ly rink able Phil; 1 

1 bo [From potable, ] Drill 
ableneſs. 


PO'TAGER. /. [from pottage.] A 9 


POTA'RGO. ſ. A Weſt. Indian viekte. 3 
\ PO*TASH. ſ. Potaſh is made by burning vege- 
tables: we have five kinds. 1. The German 
taſh, ſold under the name of pearl-aſhes. 2. 
he Spanith, called barilla, made by burning a 
ſpecies of kali, a plant. 3. The home-made 
potaſh, made from fern. 4. The Swediſh, 
and 5. Ruſſian kinds, with a volatile acid 
matter combined with them ; but the Ruſſian 
is ſtronger than the Swediſh, which is made 
of decayed wood only; the Ruſſian potaſh is 
greatly preferable to all the other kinds. Hill. 
POTA'TION. ſ. | potatio, Ro Drinking 
bout; draught. bakeſpeare. 
POTA'TO. J. [1 ſuppoſe an American —— 2 
An eſculent root. 
POTBE'LLIED. a, [ pot and belly.] Horing 
a ſwoln paunch. 
PO'TBELLY. ſ. [ pot and belly. A ſwelling 


paunch. Arbuthnot. 
To POTCH, v. &. [ poebir, French. - very 

1. To thruſt; to puſh. k 

2. Pocber, Fans, To poach; 7 to boil 


lightly. * Wiſeman. 
POTCOMPA'NION. A fellow drinker ; 


a good fellow at carouſals, 
POTENCY. /. [ potentia, Latin.] | 
1. Power; 3 influence. bake (4) 
oO Efficacy; ſtrength. Safer. 
1. Powerful ; forcible; ſtrong z efficacious, 
Hooker » 

2. Having great authority or dominion : as, 

tent monarchs. 

PO TENTATE. / * Fr.] Monarch; 
prince; ſovereign Daniel. 
POTE'NTIAL. as I. prtenciel, Fr. prtentialis, 
1. Exiſting in poſſibility, not in act. Raleigh. 

2. Having A re the — 
actual property. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Efficacious ; powerful. Shak 

4+ [In grammar.] Potential is a mood Ye. 

noting the of doing any action. 
POTENTIA'LITY. /. from er. Poſ- 
ſibility ; not aQuality. 
POTE'NTIALEY. ad. [rear Sorin. "ey 


1. In power or poſſibility z not in act or 
f Hrively.- rh, * Bent . 
2. In efficacy; not in unity. 6 


* 


"Pp den. folly; forcibly 0; 
. Veſſel to hold Hands PO*FENTNESS. C [frdm*pottat;] © Power: 
94 Veſſel made of Fearth. A N 1 i he R 
7. A ſmall cup. Prior. rordbx. f. A bn which makes a ſmall 


15 — e 


81 8 44 8 


— 


ſmart noiſe. | 
POTH&A'NGER. bY mA * * 


uy —£_Þ_zu BY kuoh.ouIG dd. AMER re 


OW” 
- 


a” > mo 


* , draught; commonly a phy 


5 0 U 
. which eget 6 hong: aoer os 
HECARY.. /-- [from epecbecary,] One 


who Ir and _ Pt. 
PO'THER N 
1. Buſtle; z tumult ; fl la uy af] 2 
2. Suffocating cloud. . Drayton. 
Te. PO'THER.. v. 4. To makea bluflering 
ineffectual effort Locke. 
PO'THERB. /. [pot and herb.] An herb fit 
for the pots Dryden. 
PO'THOOK. iſ. | got and hook. ] Hooks to 
faſten pots or kettles with ; alſo ill · formed or 
{crawling letters or characters. 
PO'TION. /. [ potion, Fr. patio, Latin 
PO'TLID. ſ. [ por and Td] The our of 


rffonrnp. . ler and rand] A 4 75 
t of a broken pot. 


AGE. / Fr. from + *- 
My thing boiled or KE - - 


POTTER. / [ tier, 15 ors 2 A 


of carthen veſſels. 


Mortimer. 
PO'T'T AN A Wah. up the pot- | 


ters to glaze their earthen veſſ Boyle. 
POTTING. . [from per. Drinking Shak. 
PO' T'TLE. J. [from por. ] Liquid meaſure 
containing four pints. Ren Jonſon. 


POTVA'LIANT. . I pot and valiant. ps 
ed to courage by ſtrong drink. 


POQTU' LENT. 4. | potulentus,, Latin] 


1. Pretty ek in *. . 
. Fit ves I 4. F 
5 ren 
* e ; | "ER 


ine 0 «big belly. or. a 
A e 4. 


E 1 — 
3. To pout; to bang tn py . 
roß eie peuch cn e f 
60e ‚ 125 yr; . _ 


72 


"3, Meanneſa; pews 
POU'LDAVIS. . A ſort of ſail cloth, þ ag 
POULT. J. [ poulet, Fr.] A young * 


POU'LTERER. from peult.] One ——_ 
trade is to ſell en for 2 cook. Harw. 

POLULTICE. '/. pultis, Latin. ] A N 
plaſm; a ſoft, ing application. . 

To POULTICE. v. a. [from the noun. | 
apply a poultice oc cataplaſm. 


POW ATIVE: J-{A wood ud Temple 5 


er . [poulery French. J. Domeſtiek duft: 


Dryden. 

* 3 — e e bee 
a. er o andaxach, 

becauſe i th thrown upon paper 2per= 


POW 


\$+ To planes 3 to-perfornts. | 
To pour or ſprinkle through amal — 


— 
„To figs with the pounces or ATTN 
| U'NCED. a. [from pounce,] Furniſhed 
* bb 
. A 
= * 
POUND. /. [ pond, pund, Saxon. ] 
1. A certain weight, ing in troy weight” 
of twelve, in averdupois of ſixteen ounces. 
2. 1 ſum of twenty yy" Peacbam. 
3. [From pmpan, Sax. | A pinfold; an in- 
cloſure; 2 priſon in which beaſts are inclaſed. 


Swifts 

To POUND. . 4. [punzan, Saxons] 2 
1. To beat; to grind with a peſtle. Bentley. 
2. To ſhut up; wingi mi a pound, 


Speffatore 
POU'NDAGE. ſ. [from Pound. 
1. A certain ſam, deduted from a pound. * 


2. Payment rated by the n com- 
modity. 


POU'NDER. { [from nx. 
a n Swift. 

fo Any perſon or thing denominated from a 
certain number of pounds: as, 4 ven pounder, 
à gun that relate 2 


. 


3- A peſt 
dT Wor Lene, ra. es. 


pet or little 
POU'PICTS, y a In cookery, veal ſteaks and 
- Mlices of bacon. Raug. 
To POUR. v. 4. V Welſh. ] 
1. To let ſome out of « vel or into 
me place or _ Exedss. 


2. To emit; to give vent do; to ſend forth; 


to let out; to ſend in a dae * 
To POUR. Us No IG 


2. To ruſh tumyltupuſly. _ 
POU'RER. /. 12 Ga 


kee ＋ We an 
Is ki of fiſh 3 u cod- fiſh, \ 764 
2» 3 kind of bird. : Carew» 


To POUT. v. . [ bouter, French. 1. 
1» Tolook ſullen by. chruſting out the lips, 
2. To ga 


Shake 

pe; SER * 

PO'WDE R. | poudre,, French. ] 72 
1. Duſtß; any body comminuted. Exodus. 
2. Gunpowder, Day ward. 
3. Sweet duſk for cha hair. Herbert. 

To POWDER. v. 4. {from the noun· 
Ii. To reduce, to duſt; to comminute ;:to 


ſmall. 
eee Freak — French. ] To. ſprinkle, a with 


3. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with falt clan 
P u. , To come en f 


8 Abr Leeder and das. Sun Atm 
EK . 
which powder for the hair is kept, 


P WDERHORN. powder and horns }, 
2 ng? Lark N 


- 


PRA, 


PO'WDERMILL: / 3 and mill.] Tbe 
mill in which he ingredients 2225 


5 are ground and mingled. Arbutbnot. 
9 . T and room. 
The part of a thip in lch che gunpowder: 


kept. Waller. 
PO'WDER-CHESTS, fo Wooden "triangular 
- cheſts filled with gunpowder, pebble-ſtones, 
and ſuch like materials, fet on fire when a 
up is boarded by an enemy. 
d TUB. . [ preder and tub, ] 
1. The veſſel in which meat is ſalted. More. 
2. The place in which an infected lecher is 
| phyſcked to pteſerve him from putrefaction: 
Shakeſpeare, 


WDR. . Poudreux, F. r. from der. 
Duſty; ns © | Mahar, 

O WR. JF Ponvoir, French. 
— authority; nen, in- 

© Alnence. 8 Sbaleſpeare. 
2. influencey prevalence upon Bacon. 
3 Ability; force; — 2 46 hk Hooker. 
4. Strength ; motive; force. - Locke. 


| * The moving force of an engine. Wilkins. 
Animal ſtrength; natural ſtrength. Bacon, 

; * — Faculty of the mind. Da ies. 
'Govetament ; right of governing. Milton. 


9. Sovereign; potentate. Addiſon. 
10. One inveſted with dominion, Davies. 
21. Divinity. Davies. 


12. 78 army; military force. Sm 2 

13. A large quantity; a great number. 
PO'WER ABLE. a. [from power. ] Capable 

"of performing any thing. 

1. laveſts with command or authority; bo- 
tent. 

2. Forcible; e. | Milton. 
PO'WERFULLY. ad. 2 [from powerful: Po- 
.  tently; mightily; y ; forcibly. Til. 
PO'WERFULNESS. . [from powerful. 
Power; efficacy ; might. Hakewill, 
18— 4. Ffrom 1 Weak ; 
bakeſpeare. 


FOX. » [ poccaf, Saxon. 
1. 4 e, exanthematous 


eruptions. * 
py The venereal diſeaſe. Wiſeman. 


4 .* ps ct ar Spit; . 75 Peid, 


To —_ Us A. To purrle. 7 — Pos and 
Ar ros. be Glanwille, 

PRACTICABLE. a. [; act icable, French. ] 

. IBS — ible 3; capable to be 

£525 Affailable ; fit to be alfalled. 


[Uſed of perſons. } Such as may be mY 
| Graded; ſuch as may be won. 


PRA'CTICABLENESS. /. [from proficable.]” * 


Poſfibility to be performed. - 
PRA'CTICABLY. au. [from profiicable.] In 

foch a manner as may be performed. © Ropers. 
PRA'CTICAL:. a. | prafiicus, Latin] Re- 

lating to action; not merely ſpeculative. WM, 
PRA'CTICALDY- od. { 1 . 


11 1 to —_y | wk 
2+ By practice; in real fact. IH; 
PRA'CTICALNESS, f. Ifiom anf 
The quality of being practical. 
PRA'CTICE, J. Legal. 91 
1. The habit of doing any eps 
2. Uſe; cuſtomary uſe. Tate 
gp Dexterity acquired by habit, Shateſprars. 
| N Actual performance, diſtinguiſhed from 


: 7 " Method or art of doing any thing. 
Medical treatment of diſeaſes, Sbaleſpeare. 
7. Exerciſe of any profeſſion. 
8. Wicked ſtratagem; bad artifice. Sidney. 
PRA'CTICK. 3. 1 | 
1. Relating to not merely theoretical. 
1 . a Dienbam. 
Te PRA'CTISE. v. 4. Least] Spenſer 
1. To do habitually, Pſalms. 
2. To do; not metely to profeſs: as, to 
- praiſe lawo or phyſfick. 
3. To uſe in order to habit and dexterity. 
To PRA'CTISE. v. n. 
1. To have a habit of acting in any manner 
formed and ſettled by uſe. Waller. 
2. To tranſact; to negotiate ſecretly. . 
3 . To try artifices. Granvil, 
4. To vie bad arts or ſtratagems. Shake 
F. To uſe medical methods. emple. 
6. To exerciſe any profeſſion. 
PRA'CTISANT. . [from FRuny. An 
ag ent. re. 


Camden. PR A'CTISER., {; A pratiiſe. ] 


1. One that praQtifes any thing; on is 
does any thing habitually. | South. 
2. One who preſcribes W 
(£7 
PRACTITIONER. ſ. [from proffice. ] 
1. He who is en in the actual exerciſe 
of any art. - Arbuthnot. 


2+ One who uſes any fly or dangerous arts. 


| Whhitgifte. 
3. One who uſes any thing habitually. Seurb. 
PRACOGNITA. j. [Latin.] Things pre- 
vioufly known in to underſtand ſome- 
thing elſe. Locke. 
PRAGMATTICAL.} a: EAI. Med- 
PRAGMA'TICK. f «ling; impertinently 
buſy ; aſſuming bufineſs without i —_ 
Wi 
PRACMA'TICALLY.ad.[from Prone] 
Meddlingly ; impertinently. 
PRAGMA'TICA NESS. ſ. [from prog 
' tical, ] The quality of intermeddling'w 
A 41 ght or 2 Dutch.) 
AISE. ij, Dutch, 
1. Renown a g ; 
Ann, "I 


3. Ground or reaſon of praiſe. 504. 


To PRAISE. v. a. [ prijſen, Dutch. 5 
"Te n wapplaud z, to Sven. 


6. To gry car. 


- 2608: 


FEET CO GEN Pig 


PRE 


EG 7 | 
PRANSEFUL. « and ull, Loud | 
[projſe full. 


PRATSER. 1 1 a praiſe. 2 iſes; 
applauder; a Sidney. 
'PRAIS EW O'RTHY. a. [proiſe and worthy. ] 
Commendable z praiſe. Ben Jonſon. 


' PRAME. , A flat botts 
a To PRAN E. D. N. pronlen, Dutch. 


1. To fpring bound in high mettle. 
TV. Y Wotton. 
2 To ide gullany and oftentatoudy; Audi.. 


25 To moe i in à warlike or ſhowy manner. 


_ 
| To PRANK. we a. renden, Dutch. ] 10 

decorate; to dreſs or adjuſt to oſtentation. 
Spenſer. Milton. 


FPRAMR. , A frolick ; à wild Talche; a lu- 


dicrous trick; a wicked act. Raleigb. 
PRA'SON. /. [H]! A leck; alſo a fea 
as green as a leek. Bailey. 

1 PRATE. v. 1. [ praten, Dutch.] To talk 
. careleſly and without weight; to chatter; to 
tattle. Cleaveland. 


PRATE. J. [from the verd.] Tattle; flight . 


talk ; unmeaning loquacity. Denham. 


' PRA'TER. /. [from pratee] An idle talker ; 


a-chatterer. Souther. 
PRATINGLY. ad. [from prate.] With tit- 
le tattle; with loquacity. 


RA TT. IQUE. . [Fre prattica, Ttalian.] A 


licence for the maſter of a ſhip to traffick in 
the ports of Italy upon a certificate, that the 
place from whence he came is not annoyed 
with any infectious diſeaſe. fag 
To PRATTLE. v..n. To talk lightly; to 
chatter; to be trivially loquacious. — 
PRA TT E. . [ftom- the verb. 


talk; trifling loquacity. ren 

PRA'TTLER. J [from prattle.] A vifling 

PRA bie 9. f 7. Lain. Corey, 

. avitas, orrup- 

IT — gnity. Saut b. 

rRAWN. he A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh like a 
ſhrindp, but larger. Shakeſpeare. 


To PRAY. v. . [pricy, Fr. pregare, Ital.] 
1. To make petition to heaven. Shak. Taylor. 
2. To entreat; to aſk ſubmiſſiveiy. Dryden. 
3. I Pzar, jo a ſlightly ceremonious form of 
introducing a queſtion. __. » Bendleye 

To PRAY. v. 4. | 
1. To ſupplicate; to inglore 3 to addreſg 


+ with petitions. Milton. 
2. To aſk for as a ſupplicant. ” Ayliffe. 
3. To entreat in ceremony or form. * Forſ. 

PRA'YER. /. [ pris French. ] | 
1. Petition to Taylor. 


2+ Entreaty ; ſubmiſſive importunity. Still. 
 PRA'YERBQOOK, /. I prayer and book. ] Book 


of publick or private devotions. 2 


wal Li of time my 1 80 


To. PREACM. v. n; [ pred; Lat. preſcher 
French] To e —— 


ſacred ſub 7 of Piety. 
RAS: e 
; 1. To proclaim or publiſh in alen or — 


PREACH. 


PRE 


3. To ie quickly; to wack ih 


Dryden. 

[ preſche, Fr. A ae 
A religious 1 , = 
PREA'CHER, / preſcheur, Fr. from — 5 1 
1. One who diſco publickly upon reli- 
gious ſubjects. 8 Craſbarv. 
2. One who inculcates any thing with ear - 
neſtneſs and vehemence. _ Swift. 
PREACHMENT. /. [from preach} A ſermon 
mentioned in contempt. ' "Eftrange. 
PREA'MBLE. /. | preambule, Fr.] Some- 


thing previous; introduction; preface. Clare - 


PREA'MBULARY. 7 as [frota preamble. ] 
PREA'MBULOUS. ; Previous. ot in ule, 


— Brotos. 
PREAPAREHE'NSION. /. C pre and appre- 


bend. ] An opinion formed examing- 


tion. Brown, 

PREASE. f Prefs; crowd. Spenſers 
PRE'BEND. 7 prebenda, low Lan.) 

1. A A granted in cathedral c ee 

975 .t. 

2. N dut improperly, a ere 

of a cathedtal; a 28 2 


PRECARIOUS. as [ precarius, Lat, ] 


pendant; uncertain, becauſe depending on ths 


will of another ; held by courteſy. _ 
PRECA' RIOUSLY ,ad-[rom 3 Une 
certainly; by dependance pendently. 
PRECA'RIOUSNESS. h Lem precarious. ] 

Uncertainty ; dependence on others. 


PRECAU'TION. þ. [ precaution, French. 


Preſervative caution; preventive meaſures, - 


To PRECAUTION. Ve 4. precautioner = 
To warn beforehand. ( f . 
PRECEDA' NEOUS. 4. Previous; 8 


To PRECE'DE. v. 4. [ precede, e 
1. To go before in order of time. Dryden. 
2. To go before according to the adjuſtment 
of rank. 4 

PRECEDENCE. 

PRECEDENCV. [ I [from preceds Lf 
1. The act or ſtate 7e, 7 n 
2. omething p 

Something going zun 


3. Adjuſtment of place. Hale. 
4. The ſoremoſt place in ceremony. * 
85. Superioritys - k 
PRECEDENT: 6 precedent, Fr. precedens, 
Former; going before. Shakeſp. South. 
PREG DENT. /. Any. thing that is a rule 
or example to future times ; any thing done 
before of the ſame kind. Shakeſp. Granville. 
PRECE'DENTLY. ad. [ from precedent, adj. ] 
1 . [ Lat. precent 
PRECE'N racentor, er, 
French.] He I E445 the choix. Hammond. 
PRECEPT. . [ preceptum, Letin.] A rule 
authoritatively given; a mandate. Dryden, 
PRECE' PTIAL. 4. Conliſting of precepts. 
— 
4R 


/ 
3» 
| 
| 
| 


. 
— 1 ——— — — — 


—— 


— ] 


= REIT i n 
- „ . - R 
7 * = hn "ae © thaw wo” = 
r I TT IS — — - _ > * 
- . 


PRECE'PTIVE. e. [ prqteptivs 


„„ 


PRE, 


t Lads] 


- Containing precepts ; fs tapes g precepts. L wh 
PRECE'PTOR. / * preceptory _ | 


teacher; 3 f N. ; 
R . J. [ preceſſui, Lat.] The 


act of go g before. 


PRECINCT. , [ precindtus, Latin.) Out- 


ward limit; boundary. Hooker. 
PRECIO'SITY. fe [from pretiaſus, omg 


1. Value; preciouſneſs. 


2: Any thing of high price. More. 


— ous. « 4. [ precieuz, French ; pretioſus, 
tin. 
1. Valuable; being of great worth. Addiſon. 


2. Coſtly; of great price: as, 4 — ous 


5 =» Milten. 

P r ad. [from precious. 4 Va- 
laably; to a great price. 

PREC|OUSNESS. . [from precious. } Va- 
luableneſs 3 worth; price. ilkins. 

;PRE'CIPICE. þ [: recipirium, Latin. ] A 
headlong a fall perpendicular. Sandys. 


PRECIPI ANGE. | from precipitant. ] 


— PRECIPITANCY. Rath haſte z headlong 


- - hurry. Milton, 
PRECI'PITANT. a. ¶ præcipitans, _ 
1. Falling or ruſhing headlong. Phi 5 
2. Haity ; urged with-violent haſte. P 
3. Raſhly hurried. King Charts: 
PRECI' PITANTLY. ad. ¶ from precipitant.] 
In headlong haſte ; in a tumultuous hurry. 
To PRECI'PITATE. v. a. [ Præcipito, Lat.] 


1. To throw headlong. - Wilkins. 
2. To haſten unexpectedly. Harvey, 
3. To hurry blindly or raſhly. Bacon. 
4+ To throw to the bottom. A term of chy- 
miftry oppoſed to ſublime. Grew. 
To PRECIPITATE. v. n. 
1. To fall headlong. Wc IK 
2. To fall to the bottom as a ſediment. Bacon. 


3+ To haſten without juſt preparation. Bacon. 

PRECIPITATE. a. | from the verb.] 

"IP Steeply falling. Raleigh, 
8 Headlong ; haſty; raſhly haſty. Clarendon. 


3. Haſty ; violent. Pope, 


PRECIPITATE. . A — — 
made by precipitating mercui Wiſeman. 


 PRECUPITATELY. ad. [from precipitate. ] 


1. Headlong; 3 ſteeply down. 


2. Hattily ; in blind hurry. Pope. 


PRECIPTTATION. from precipitate.] 


1. The act of throwing headlong.  Shakeſp.. 


2. Violent motion downward. Mood ward. 
3. Tumultuous hurry; bünd haſte. 
* Woodward, 
4. In chymiſtry, ſublidency ; ; contrary to ſub- 


limation. Woudward, 


PRECI'PITOUS. 4. [præcipitis, Latin. ] 
1. Headlong ; ſteep. King Charles. 

2. Haſty ; ſudden, Brown. Evelyn. 
* Jo Raſh ; heady. 1 
PRECTSE. a. [preciſus, Latin.] 
1. Exact; ſtrict; nice; having ſtrict and 

-— determinate limitations. Hooker. 
5 Ws Formal ; finical. Addiſon, 
PRECISELY. ad. [from preciſe. ] p 

1. ona z nicely ; accurately, Newton, 


2. With . — with tos 
much ſcrupulofity. © 
PRECTSENESS. /. [from preciſe.] ExaRt. 
neſs ; rigid nicety. Watts. 


- PRECI'SIAN. /. [from preciſe.] 


1. One who limits or reſtrains. Shakeſpeare. 
Arts. 


2. One who is ſuperſtitiouſly rigorous 
PRECT'SION. Jo | precifion, French. — 


limitation ; nicety. P 
PRECTSIVE. a. from preciſus, Lat.] E 
limiting. Warts, 


To P RECLU DE. wv. *. { preclude, Lat. To 
ſnut out or hinder by ſome anticipation. ent. 
2 a. | fræcocis, Lat. precoce, 


French. + ig pe before the time. rown. 
PRECO'CITY. 7 {from precocious. ] Ripeneſs 
before the time. Howel. 


- To PRECO'GITATE. v. 4. I precogito, Lat.] 


To conſider or ſcheme A. 
PRECOGNTTION. [pre and cognitio, 
Latin.) Previous ledge 3 antecedent 
examination. 
PRECONCETT, /. | pre and conceit. An 
opinion previouſly formed. - Tooker. 
To PRECONCELVIVE, v. 4. pre and con- 
ceive.] To form an opinion beforehand; to 


imagine beforehand. South, 
PRECONCE'PTION. /. | præ and cone 2 
Opinion previouſly formed. Hakewwil 
PRECO'N TRACT. /. A contract previous to 
another. Sbaleſpeare. 
To PRECO'NTRACT. Vs + To contract or 
bargain beforchand.  Ayliffe. 


PRECU'RSE. . [from precurro, Latin. ] 
Forerunning. - - 
PRECURSOR. .. [ precurſer, Lat.] Fore- 
runner; harbinger. Pope. 
PREDA'CEOUS.. 4. [from præda, Latin. ] 
Living by prey. Derbam. 
PRE“ DAL, 4. [from præda, Latin.] Rob- 
bing; practiſing plunder. Sa. Bey ſe. 
PRE” ATORY.. 4. | predatorius, Latin. ] 
1. Plundering 3 pra Hang rapine. Tacos. 
2. Hungry ; preying; rapacious 5 ; ravenous. 


5 Bacon. 
PREDECEA SED. 4. be and deceaſed.] 
Dead before. S'baleſpeare. 
] PREDECE'SSOR. /. [ predeceſſcur, French. ] 

1. One that was in _ wN r before 
another. „Prior. 
2. Anceſtor. 
PREDBSTINA RIAN. 10 from predeflinate.] 
One that _ ay do ine-of predeſtination. 
Decay of Piety. 
To PREDE'STINATE. Ve 4. | predeſtiner, Fr.] 
To appoint beforehand by irreverſible decree. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To PREDE'STINATE. v. n. To hold pre- 
deſtination . In ludicrous language. Dryden. 
PRE DESTINATION. /. a predeſtination, Fr. ] 
Fatal decree pe po 5 fixed deſtiny. 
Raleig b, 
PREDESTINA'TOR. 1 One that holds pre- 
deſtinatioꝝ or. . f pre-eſtabliſhed 
neceſſity 7. — Cauley. 
To PREDE'STINE. v. 4. [ ee 0 n e] 
To deere beforchand, '- -- — 


Shakeſpeare. 


Te 1 PREDOMINATE. . 1. 


«4 = 1 7 


PREDETERMINA'TION... ＋ 1 alas. 
. nations French. ] — made be- 
forehand. Hammond. 


To PREDETE'RMINE, Ve 4. [ pre and de- 
termine.) To doom or confine by previous 
decree ;- to judge or ſettle principles. Hale. 


. PREDIAL. : 4. 1 predjum, Lat.] Confiſting 


of farms. Ayliffe. 
PREDICABLE. as [ redlaabie, Fr. Kdica- 
bilts, Latin. ] Such as may be affirmed of 

. ſomething. 1 * 
PREDICABLE. /. [ precdi cabile, Latin.] A 
logical term, denoting one of the five things' 
which can be affirmed of any thing. Watts. 
PREDICAMENT. /. lad predicamert, French; 
. predicamentum, Latin | 


1. A claſs or arrangement of beings or fub- 


ſtances ranked according to their natures 
called alſo categorema or category. Digby. 


2. Claſs or kind deſcribed by any definitive 


marks. Shakeſp eares 
PREDICAME'NTAL. a. [from — 
Relating to predicaments. 
PREDICANT. / | preedicans, Latin. ] One 
that affirms any thing. 
To PREDICATE. v. a. ¶ prædico, Lat.] To 
affirm any thing of another thing. Locke. 
To PRE'DICATE. . n» To affirm or _ 
: ates 


PREDICATE. /. AU catum, Lat. That 


which is affirmed 
rational. 
PREDICA'TION. 75 [ predicatio, Lat. from 
predicate. Affirmation concerning any ps 
, oc te. 
To PREDICT. « V. d. [ predifius, Latin. ] To 
foretell ;; to foreſhow. © Gow. of the Tongue. 
PREDICTION. /. (1 præ dictio, Lat.] Prophe- 
ſy ; declatation of mething future. South. 


the ſubject: as, man is 


Ewift. 
PREDIOE'STION. 1. & and digeſtion. 
Digeſtion too ſoon + Ls ae 


To PREDISPO'SE. v. 4. pre and diſpeſe.] 


To adapt previouſly to any ſecret purpoſe. 


South. 


PREDISPOSYTION. fe [ pre and diſpoſition. ] 


Previous adaptation to any certain purpoſe. 


Wiſcman, 
PREDO'MINANCE, . [ pre and domino, 
PREDO'MINANCY. I Lat. ] Prevalence ; 


ſuperiority; aſcendency; ſuperior influence. 


Brown. 
PREDO'MINANT. a. [ predominant, Fr.] 
1 ſupreme in influence; aſcend- 
Sbateſpeart. 
2 
French. To prevail; to be aſcendant; 
be ſupreme in influence. * N 
To PRRELECT. v. 4. [pre and eleck.] To 
chuſe by previous decree. 
PREE'MINENCE. . 2 Trench. 
1. Superiority of ex Addiſen. 
2+ Precedence ; priority of x place. Hooker: 


3. Superiority of power or influence, Brown. 


PREE'MINENT- 4. preeminent Fr.] EX 
— above 2 [ Milton, Pratt. 


» R E 
PREEMPTION. . c emptio, Lat. 3 
right of purchaſing before another. arc. 


To PREEN. v. a. [ priinen, Dutch. ] To trim 
the feathers. of birds, to enable them to glide 
more eaſily through the air. Bailey. 


To PREENGA'GE. v. 4. ¶ pre and engage.] - 


To engage by precedent ties or contracts. 


Rogers. 
PREENGA'GEMENT. J- [from preengage. ] 
. Precedent obligation. Hoyle. 


. To PREESTABLISH. v. a, | pre and ga- 


blfp.] To ſettle beforchand. 
PREESTA'BLISHMENT'. J. [from preefia- 
bliſh.] Settlement beforehand. 

To PREEXTST. v. 4. [p78 and _ Lat.] 
To exiſt beforehand. Dryden. 
PREEXISTENCE. Je | preexifience, French. 
Exiftence beforehand; exiſtence of the fou 

before its union with the body. Addiſon. 
PREEXI'STENT, a. | preexi Rent, French. ] 
_ Exiſtence beforehand ; preceding in * 
PREFTACE. Je LPreſace, French. ] FA 
thing ſpoken introductory to the main defign ; 
introduction; ſomething proemial. Peachame 
To PRE'FACE. VU, Ms { prefari, Lat.] To 
ſay ſomething introductory. Spectator. 
To PRE FACE. v. a. 
1. To introduce by ſomething proemial.. 
Southern. 
2. To face; to cover. Cleaveland. 
PRE'FACER. /. [from prifece.] The writer 


of a preface. - Dryden. 
PREFATORY. a. [from preface.] Intro- 
ductory ry. Dryden. 


PRE “FEC T. ſ. [ prefef#us, Lat.] Governor; 
commander. en Jonſon. 
PREFE'CTURE. ſ. [ prefefure, Fr. præ fer- 
tura, Lat.] Command; office of government. 


To PREFER. v. 4. v4. preferer, Fr. preferoy , 


Latin. } 


1. To regard more than another, Romans. 


2. To advance; toexalt; to raiſe, Pee. 


3. To offer ſolemnly ; to propoſe publickly ; 
to exhibit. Daniel. Sandys. 
PREFERABLE. 4. [ preferable, Fr. from 
prefer. ] Eligible before ſomething elſe. Locle. 
PRE FERABLEN ESS. ſ. [from preferable. 1 
The tate of being preferable. 
PRE'FERABLY. ad. [ from Sean In 
preference; in ſuch a manner as to prefer one 
thing to another. Denn. 
PRE'FERENCE. /.. [ preference, Fr, from 
prefer.) The act of preterring; eſtimation 
of one thing above another; election of one 
rather than another. Spratt, 
PREFE'RMENT. /. [from prefer.] l 
1. Advancement to a higher ſtation. Shakeſp. 
2. A place of honour or profit. L'Eftrange. _ 
3. Preference; act of preferring. 
— . [from prefer. } One who 
reiers, 
Tr PREFIGURATE. UV. N. [ pre v8 hats; * 
Latin.} To ſhew by an t = 


tation. 
PREFIGURA'TION. ſ. {from prefigurate.] 
Antecedent repreſentation. Nerriss 
4R 2 Js 


Brown. * 


a 


PR E 


To PREFI'GURE. v». & guro, 
Latin.] To exhibit. by 1 — «wh 
Ti oe efinio, Bw To 
0 » Vo d. r Q 
limit beforehand. ts volles. 
To PREFIX. V. d. [ prefige go, Latin.] 
1. To appoint beforehand. 8 benen 
2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh,” _ Hale. 


PRE FIX. Lat.] Some particle 
Laer on. PRELATURESHIP. 


put before a word, to vary its fignification. 
| 8 5 Carte. Brown. 
ION. ion, Fr. from prefix. 
The act of nl. ; 4 
To PREFO'RM. v. . pre and form. en 
be REG beforehand. Shake 

E'GNANCY. /. from ant. | 
1. The ſtate of alt with young ] Ray. 
2. Fertility; fruitfolneſs; inventive power; 


_ ncuteneſs, Swift, 
PRE'GNANT. 2. [ pregnant, Latin. ] 
1. Teeming ; breeding. Prior. 


2. Fruitful ; fertile; impregnating. Dryden. 
3. Full of conſequence. Woodward, 
4+ Evident ; plain; clear; full. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Eaſy to produce. any ching. Sbubeſpear | 


6. Free ; kind. 
PRE GNANTLY. ad. 
Is Fruitfully. 
2. Fully; planly; clearly. South. 
| PREGUSTA'T1ON. fe | pre and guſto, Lat.] 
The act of taſting before another. 
To PRE JUDGE. v. a. | prejuger, Fr.] To 


Ts ING 


determine any queſtion beforehand ; generally 


to condemn beforehand. Swift. 


To PRE NU DIC ATE. v. a. | fre and judico, 


Latin. ] To determine beforehand to diſad- 
"vantage. Sandys. 
PREJU'DICATE. a. [from the verb.] 


1. Formed by ee; ; formed before exa- 


mination. Watts. 
2. Prejudiced ;. prepoſſeſſed. Brown. 
PREJUULICA'T ION. . [from prejudicate.] 
The act of judging betorehand. 
PREJUDICE. J. | prejudicium, Latin. ] 
1. Prepoſſeflion; Judgment formed before- 
hand without examination. Clarendon. 
2. Miſchief; detciment; hurt; injury. Bac. 
To PRE. JUDICE. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] 
1. To prepoſſefs with unexamined opinions; 
to fill with prejudices. Prior. 
2. To obſtruct or en by prejudices. pre- 
viouſly raiſed. . Whitgift. 
3. e e to hurt; to diminiſh ; to im- 


Prior. 


PREJUDICIAL. a- [ prejidiciable Fr.] - 
1. Obſtructive by means of en prepoſ- 
ſeſſions, * 2 
2. Crontraty g te.. 
3. Mice das aur injurions; 3 detri- 
mental. «i158 _— 

PREJUDICIALNESS. 5 from lee 
Lars ſtate of being prejudicial ; miſchievo 


PRE'LACY. /. [from prelate. ] 
1. The dignity. or poſt of a prelate or eccle- 
ſiaſtick of the higheſt order. - Ayliffee 
« "Ma rr the order bf rer Drye, 


. 


Footer. ; 


* 


y 1 : n 
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4. Biſkops. 25 Hooker, 
PRELATE. J. [ pretat, Fr. prelatur; Latin. F 
An eccleſiaſti of the high order Has — 


nĩty. La 
PRELA'TICAL.' 4. [from pre. ] 

ing to prelates or prelacy. 
PRELA'TION, .. I prælatus, Latin, ] Pre- 

ference ; ſetting of one above the other Hale. 
PRE'LATURE.” 1 he [ prælatura, Lat.] 


The tate or A 
of a prelate. 


e e FA [ prelan, Lat. ] Resd- 
; lecture. Hale. 
PRELIBA'TION. ſ. [from prelibs, Latin] 
Taſte beforehand ; effuſion Wen, to N. 


PRELTMINARV. 4. [preliminaire, Fr.] Pre. 
vious; e e ; proemial. den. 
PRELYMINARY. . Something previous; 
preparatory meaſures. Pepr. 


PRE'LUDE. ſ. ¶ Fræludium, Latin.] 


1. Some ſhort flight of muſick played before a 
full concert. 

2. Something introductory; ſomething that 
only ſhews what is to follow. Addiſon. 

To PRELUDE. Ve 4. preluder, Fr. prelude, 
Latin] To ferve as an introduction; to be 
previous to. Dryden. 

PRELU/DIOUS. as [from prelude.) Pre- 
vious; introductory. Cleavelamd. 

PRELU'DIUM. ſ. ¶ Latin.] Prelude. Dryden. 

PRELU'SIVE. a. [from prelude. ] Previous; 
introduQtory ; proemial. Thbemſon. 

PREMATURE. a. [| frematurus, Latin} 
Ripe too ſoon; formed before the time 
too early; too ſoon ſaid, or done; too haſty, 

Hammond. 

PREMATU'RELY. 44. [from premature. ] 
Too early; too ſoon; with too haſty ripeneſs. 

PREMATURENESS. . [ from premature. 

PREMATU'RITY. 1 Too great. haſte; 
© unſeaſonable earlineſs. 

To PREME'DITATE.. v. @. | premeditor, - 
Latin.] To .contrive or form beforehand ; 
to conceive beforehand. Dryden. - 

To PREME'DITATE. wv. n. Te have form- 
ed in the mind by previous meditation ; to 
think beforeband. Hooker. - 

PREMEDITA'TION. /. [ premeditatio, Lat.] 
Act of meditating beforehand. More. 

To PREME'RIT. . a. [ 3 Latin. ] 
To deſerve before. King Charles. - 

PRE'MICES. . [ primitiee, Latin 3 premices, 
French.] Firſt fruits. Dryden. 

PREMIER. 4. | French.] Firſt ; chief. Cem. 

To .PREMISE. v. a. premiſſis, Latin. ] 

1. To in previouſly; to lay down pre · 
. ee the Ama, bei-, ä 

2. To en Ore 

PREMISES. ſ. ¶ premifſa, Latin.] 
+; Propoſitions amtecedently ewe FP 1 prov- 


2. In law language, houſes or lands. * N 


PRE MISS. /. [ pron Latin.] Antece- 


dent propoſition. - - Watts. 
PREMIUM, /. | pr Lats] Something 
? "= to invite a loan or a; un. _— : 


Coy cow raw i - wc OP 
* 4 
* © * 


Te PREO'MINATE. v. . 


1 * : 2 i 9 4 * 
X * 
- "PRE 
- my * 


To PREMO'NISH. . 4. [fr preemones, Lat.] 
To warn or admoniſh beforehand. 
PREMO'NISHMENT. g. [fron premoniſp. ] 
Previous admonition. Motton. 
PREMONT'TION. /. {from premoniſp. ] Pre- 
vious notice; — i intelligence. Chapman. 
PREMO'NITORY. a. [from pra and monco, 
Latin. ] Previouſly adviſing. 
To PREMONSTRATE. . 4. [ pre and mon - 
ro, Latin. ] To ſhow beforehand, 
PREMUNTRE. /. Latin. ] 
1. A writ in the common law, whereby a pe- 


- nalty is incurcable, as infringing ſome ſtatute. 
Br amball. 
* The enalty ſo incurred. 2 


3. A difficulty; a diſtre ſtreſs. P4 
PREMUNI'TION. /. f from "br amunio, 11 

An anticipation of objection, 
To PRENOMINATE. v. a. [ pre and no- 
mino, — 2 To forename. Shakeſpeare. 
PRENOMINA'TION. f. | pre and nomins, 
Latin, J The privilege of — named firſt. 
Brown, 
PRENO/TION. o fe | prenction, Fr.] Fore- 


knowledge; preſcience. , 


PRENTICE. /. [from apprentice. ] One bound 


to a maſter, in order to inſtruction in a trade. 
' Shakeſpeare. 
PRENTICESHIP. J. [from aer Nane 
ſervitude of an apprentice. Pope. 
The act of telling before. 
PREO*CCUPANCY. P; [from preoccupate.] 
The ac of taking poſſeſſion before another. 
To PREO'CCUPATE. Us a. [ preoccuper, Fr.] 
1. To anticipate. Bacon. 
2. To prepoſſeſs; to fill with prejudices. Wor. 


PREOCCUPA'TION, J. [ preoccupation, Fr.! 


1. Anticipation. 
2» Prepoſſeſſion. 
3. Anticipation of objection. South, 
To PREO'CCUPY, v. a, To prepoſſeſs; to 
occupy by anticipation or prejudices; to ſeize 
before another. Arbutbnot. 
[ pre and ominor, 
Latin.] To prognoſticate; to gather from 
omens any future event. Brown. 
PRE'OPINION, ſ. [ pre and pinie, Latin.] 
Opinion antecedently formed; prepoſleff ion. 
Brown. 
To PRE'ORDAIN. v. 4. [pre and ordain, 
Ta ordain beforehand. Hammond. 


PREO'RDINANCE. . [ pre and ordinance.] 


"Antecedent decree ; firſt decree, Shakeſpeare, 
PREORDINA'TION. /. [from preordain.] 
The act of preordaining- 
PREPARA'”TION. /. ¶præparatio, Latin. 
I, The act of preparing or previouſly fitting 
any thing to any purpoſe. ' Male. 


2. Previous meaſures. Burnet. 
3. Ceremonious introduction. Shakeſpeare. 
'4+ The act of making or fitting by a regular 
proceſs. / Arbuthnot o 
5.7 Any thing made by proceſs of operation. 

Brown. 


6. Accompliſhment ; qualification. Shakeſp. 
PREPA'RATIV E. a. J. Preparatif, French. ] 


PRE 


Having the power of preparing, qualifying, or 
fitting. South. 


 PREPA'RATIVE. ſ. [ preperatif, French. 
1. That which has the power . wr J 


iouſly fitting. Decay of Piety. 
2. That which is done in order e 
elſe. South. 


PREPA'RATIVELY. ad, [from preparative. ] 


Previouſly ; by way of preparation. Hale. 
PREPA'RATORY. ere Fr.] 
1. Antecedently neceſſary. | Tillotſon. 
2. Introductory; previous; antecedent. . 
To PREPARE. . K Latin.] 
- 1. To fit for any 


2. To qualify for any purpol 
3. To make ready beforehand, 
4. To form; to make. 


pared a medicine. 

To PREPARE. v. a. 
1. To take previous meaſures . 
2. To make every thing ready; to put things 
in order. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To make one's ſelf ready; to put 
in a ſtate of expectation. 

PREP ARE. ſ. ¶ from the verb.] Preparation; 
previous meaſures. Shakeſpearee 

PREPA'REDLY. ad. [from prepared] By 


proper precedent meaſures. Shakeſpeare. 
PREPAREDNESS. ſ. [from prep« ay State 

or act of being prepared: as, be's in a pre- 

paredneſs for bis final exit. | 
PREPARER. /. | from yg of 5 

1. One that prepares ; one previouſly 

fits. Motten. 


2. That which 1 for any thing. Mertimer. 
PREPE'NSE. prepenſus, Lat.] Fore- 
PREPE Ns Eb. ught ; preconceived; © 

contrived beforehand : as,' malice prepenſe. 


- To PREPO'NDER. v. 4. [ from . | 


To outweigh. to 
PREPONDERANCE, 


, [from | 
e rate.] 1 he * 


of outweighing ; ſuperiority of 1. Locle. 

To "PREPONDERATE. v. 4. | prependeroy, 
tin. | 

1. Jae to overpower by weight. Gl. 

2. To overpower by ftrong influence. 
To PREPO'NDERATE. v. . 

1. To exceed in weight. | Bentley. 

2. To exceed by influence or power n 

to weight. Locke. 
PREPONDERA'TION. f. [from prepende» 


— 


rate.] The act or ftate of outweighing any 


thing 8. Watts. 


To PREPO'SE. v. a. [ prepeſer, French] To 2 


zut before. N 6 * 7 
PREPOSUTIO . ” tian, Fr. Fræ po- 
ſitio, Latin, ] In A particle govern- 
ing a caſe. Clare. 
PREPOSITOR. 7＋. [ prepoſiter, Latin. ] 'A 
ſcholar appointed by the maſter to overlook 
the reſt, 
To PREPOSSE'SS. Ve 4. pre and poſſeſs. ] 
To fill with an opinion uncxamined 3 * to pre- 
judice. 


ing; to adjuſt to any 
uſe ; to make ready for any 7 * 
Mi ln. 
Pals. 
5 · To make by regular proceſs : * 


Wiſeman. 4 2 
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BED” {| BEE” 


PhavbarunatoN: . [from Brepoſiſe.] x, ' refted ; accurately laid down in a precept. 


1. Preoccupation; firſt poſſeſſion. Hamm 0 Hooker. 
2. Prejudice; pteconceived opinion, | . PRE SCRIPT. /. [ præſeriptan, Lat.] Direc- 


PREPOSTEROUS. 4. | prepoſterus, Latin. 3 precept 3 model preſcribed, Milton. 
1. Having that firſt which ought to be | PRESCRTPTION. . || preſcriptio, Latin, ] 
wrong; abſurd; perverted. N 1. Rules produced and authoriſed by long 
2. Applied to perſons 1 :\ fooliſh 3 abſurd. Sb. cuſtom; cuſtom continued till it has the oo 
PREPO'STEROUSLY. ad. [from repofte- of law. TY South. 
rent. ] In a wrong ſituation; abſurdly. Bent. 2. Medical receipt. . 4p Temple. 
PREPO'STE RQUSNESS. /. [from prepoſie- PRESEANCE. . [ 'preſeances French. ] Pri- 
rows. ] Abſurdity; wrong order or method. ority of place in Gtting, "WI reto. 
PRE POTENCY. /. [ ræ potentia, . PRE 1 [ Preſence, French; præſentia, 
Superior power; predominance. _ Bron. Latin 
PRE'ÞUCE. f. [ preputium, E, That 1 State of being preſent ; e to ab- 
which covers the fo foreſkin. Wiſeman, fence. Shakeſpeare. 


To PRE'REQUIRE. v. 4. | pre and n 2+ Approach face to face to a great perſonage. 
To demand previouſly, Hammond. Daniel. 
PRERE” QUISITE. a. [pre and requiſite] ] 3. State of being i in the view of a 2 
Something previouſly neceſſary. Hale. tons 
PRERO'GATIVE. /. | præregativa, low Lat. ] 4 A number aſſembled. before a great perſon. 
An exclufive or peculiar privilege. Sidney. H Shak re. 
PRERO'GATIVED: a. [from prerogative.] . Port; air; mien; demeanour. Collier. 
Having an excluſive n ege ; having prero- 6. Room in which a ptince ſhows himſglf to 
gative. | * bis court. Spenſer. 
PRES SAGE. /. Lereſa e, Fr. præſagium, Lat.] 7+ Readineſs at need; ; quickneſs at 4 


Prognoſtick; ; preſenſion of futurity. Addiſe od Waller. 
To PRESA'GE. v. n. [| preſager, French; 8. The perſon of a ſuperior. Milton, 
 preſagio, Latin. 9. In preſence : Where another, commonly 2 

1. To forebode; to foreknow 3 to foretel ; ſuperior, is, as in the king's preſence; in the 

to propheſy. _ Milton, plage where the king is. 

2. To foretoken ; to foreſhow. 2 PRESENCE. Aden + . [ 9 and 
PRESA'GEMENT. /. 99 5 m dere. . PRESENCE-ROOM. chamber or room.] 

1. Forebodement; p atton, The room in which a great N . 

2. Foretoken. | 3 company. 

PRESSE TER . Coterc0· PRESENSION. /. J. Lorgſenſio, 52 "bar 
A prieſt. I E Kee. _ 2 1 n 
A preſb terian. ; b But er. „ 4. Pre, ent, r. be — 
P 4. tansdeseal J con- 1. Not abſent ; being face to { * 3 CR | 

"fiſting of elders ; a term for a modern form of hand. ee Taler. 

reccleſiaſtical goyerument. King Charles, 2. Not paſt ; not future. Prior. 
PRESBYTE'RIAN- f. [from preſoyter.] An 3. Ready at hand; quick in emergencies. » 

— of predytery or caviniftical diſei- L'Eftrange. 

| Swift. 1 Favourably attentive 3 not neglectful; 
R rxxüx, Se [From preſtyter.] Body propitious. Ben Jonſon. 


of elders,- whether prieits or laymen, Cleavl., 5. Unforgotten; nòt negledted, Watts. - 


INSRILAED 1. [preſcience, Fr.] Foreknow- 6. Not abſtracted; not abſent of mind; at- 


z knowledge of future things, South. tentive. 


PRE CIENT. a . [ preſciers, Latin, ] Fore- The PRESENT. An elliptical ex he 
knowing; prophetick. . . Bacon, -. the preſent time; the time now exiſting. — 
PRE'SCIOUS. as Lg Lat.] 2 At PRESENT. [a preſent, Fenn the 
. foreknowledge , den en. preſent time; now. . 
To. PRESCIND. v. a. [ præſcindo, 125 PRE'SENT. 7 [ preſent, French rock, 
| o cut off; to abſtract, Oe Norris. ; 1. A gift.; 3 a donative; ing ceremo- 
REseINDENT. 4. 1 preſeindens, Latin, ] nioully given. Shakeſpeare. 
Abſtracting. N 2. A letter or mandate exhibited. .. Shoke b. 
To PRESCRYBE« v. 4. ¶ freſcribs, Lat.] 75 PRESENT. v. 4. ec low Lat. 
1. Po ſet down authoritatively ; ; to order; to 1» To place inthe preſence of a ſuperior, Milt. 
direct. - Hooker. 2. To exhibit to view or notice. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To direct an ö Sa H. 3. To offer; to make obvious: as, the ſhore 
To PRESCRIBE. . . 5 preſented 4 rough ſurge 9 ; Milton. 
1. To influence by long e Fron. 4. To sive ſormally — ceremoniouſly. Prior. 
2. To influence arbitrarily. Locke. 5. To put into the hands of another. Dryden. 
3. [Preſcrire, French. To form a cuſtom + To tavour with giſts. Dryden. 
which. has the force of fas.  - Arbuthnor, - J. To prefer to eccleſiaſtical beneficed, At. 
4+. To write medical directions and forms | To offer open. Hayward. 
medici P 9. To induce by fometkig exties to the 
PRE'SC PT, 4. [ Præſcriptus, Ladin. ] i view or notice. Spenſer. 


10. To 


1 


3 


c #. LE EC ade? 


1225 2 


10. To lay before a court of judicature as, an 


object of enquiry. . Seo 
11. To point a miſſile weapon bebe b 
diſcharged. 


 PRESENTABLE. 4. [from preſent.] What PRE'SIDENTSHIP. /. 


may be preſented, Ayliffe. 
- PRESENT A'NEOVUS. a. { prefſentaneus, Lat.] 
Ready; quick; immediate. 
RESTENT A T1. . [ Preſentation, Fr.] 5 
1. The act of preſenting. Hooker. 
2. The act of offering any one to an eccle- 


ſiaſtical benefice, Hale. 


3. Exhibition. Dryden. 
PRESE'NTATIVE. As [from preſert. ] Such 
as that preſentations may be made of it. Spel. 
PRESENTE'E. . [from preſentee, French. 
One preſented to a beneſice. li * 


PRESENTER. /. [from preſent.] One 


reſents. L Eftrange. 
PRESE'NTIAL. a. [from preſent.] Suppoſ- 


ing actual preſence. Norris. 


PRE SENTIAL ITV. /. [from preſential.] . 


State of being preſent. South. , 

To PRESENSIATE. v. 4. [from preſent.] 
To make preſent, Grew. 

PRESEN TI'FICK. a. [eræſens and facio, 
Latin.) Making preſent, 

PRES$EN TIF ICKLY. ad. | from preſentißck.] 
In ſuch a manner as to make preſent. ow, 

PRE'SENTLY. ad. [from preſent. ] | 

1. At preſent; at this time; now. Sidney. 
2. Immediately ; ſoon after. Scutb. 

PRE SENTMENT. . [from preſent.] 
1. The a& of preſenting. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Any thing preſentgd or Exhibited ; repre- 
ſentarion. Milton. 
3+ In law, pre entment is a 2 denunciation 
of the jurors themſelyes, or ſome other officer, 
as juſtice, conſtable, ſearcher, ſurveyors, and 
Without any information, of an offence inqui- 
rable in the court to which it is preſented. 


Cowel. 


PRE'SEN'TNESS. J. [from preſert.] Pre- 


ſence of mind; quickneſs at emergeneies. 


Clarendon. 
PRESERVA'TION. [. [from 2 reſerve.] The 
act of preſerving 7 care to preſerve. Davies. 
PRESERVATIVE. /. L N 2 French. ] 
That which has, the power of preſerving. ; 
ſomething preventive, , Hooker. 
To PRESERVE. v.. 4. | preſerve, low Lat.] 
1. To ſave; to defend from deſttuction or 
any evil; to keep. 2 Tims iv. 18. 


2. Toſ: aſon fruits and other vegetables with 


ſugar, and in other proper pickles. 
PRESE'RVE- /. . verb. ] Fruit pre- 
5 1 ed whole * ugar. e 
SERVER from pre 
1. One who — nk who, keeps from 
ruin or miſchief.” Addiſcn. 
f. He who makes preſerves of fruit. 
Ty PRESUDE.' v. n. [from præſidio, Latin; 
Pręſider, Fr.] To be ſet over; to have au- 
rity over. Dryden. 
PRESIDENCY. ſ. prefidence, Fr. from pre- 
perintendence. ay. 


GEES J. Cerafidens, Latin] 


Harv "I 


Mortimer. 


PRE 


1. One placed with authority over others z 
one at the head of others. Watts. 


2. Governour ; prefect. Brerewoeds. 
3. A tutelar power. Waller. 
from preſident. ] The 


office and place of LR ban Hookers 
PRESIDIAL. a. [ prefidium, Latin.] Re- 
lating to a garriſon. 
To PRESS. v. 4. [ prefſer, French. ] 
1. To ſqueeze; to cruſh, Milton, 
2. To diſtreſs; to cruſh with calamities. 


. 
3. To reſtrain; to compel; to urge 3 
ceſſity. Hooker, 


4. To drive by viclince, 


Sbakeſp N. 
5, To affect ſtrongly. 


Act, vii 


6. To enforce ; to inculcate with argument 


ori 5 nity. | Felton. 
7: To urge; to bear ſtrongly on. Boyle. 
8. To compreſs; to hug, as embracing. Smith. 
Ys To act upon with weight. Dr den. 
10. To make earneſt. acon. 


11. To force into military ſervice. Shakeſp« 
To PRESS. v. n. 

1. To act with compulſive violence; to urge; 

to diſtreſs. Tillotſon. 

2. To go forward with violence to any ob- 
LKunolles. 
30 To make ral to encroach. Pope. 
4. To crowd; to throng. Marl, iii. 10. 
5. To come unſeaſqnably or importunately. 
6. To urge with v 


es 


Bacon. 

7. To act upon or m Addiſon. 
8. To PRESS upon To invade ; to 2 
againſt, Popes 

PRESS. /. [ preſſeir, Fr. from the verb. 
1. The inftrument by which any thing is 
cruſhed or ſqueezed ; as a wine-preſs, in which 
the juice is, by ſqueezing the nen preſſed 
out. e i, ii. 16. 
2. The inſtrument by which beo rint- 
ed. Shateſp 
3. Crowd ; tumult ; throng. ooker. 
4. A kind of wooden caſe or frame for clothes 
and other uſes, | Shakeſpeare. 
8 A commiſſion to force men to military 
ervice. Raleigb. 

PRE'SSBED. /. I pres and Bed.] Bed fo forme 

ed as to be ſhut up in a caſe. 

PRE'SSER. /. [from preſs.] One that preſſes 
or works at a preſs. Swift, 

PRE'SSGANG. /. ¶ preſs and gang.] A crew 
that ftrolls about the ſtreets to force men into 
naval ſervice. 

PRE'SSINGLY. ad. [from afar] With 
force ; cloſely. 

PRE'SSION. J. [from fpreſs.] The act of 
 prefling. Newton 

PRE'SSITANT. 9. Gravitating ; heavy. More. 

PRE'SSMAN. ſ. [ preſs and vey 
1. One who forces another into ſervice z one 
who forces away. 


2. One who makes the impreſſion of print by 
— preſs ; diſtin from the compoſitor who 

nges the types 
PRESSMONEY: V. [preſs and mancy.] Mo- 
ney 


zemence and importunity. 


cares © 


| Chapman. | 
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PREST. 4. [ pref, or prit, Fr.] 


— 

ATE f 
* tA % 
PRE: - 


ney given to a ſoldier when he is taken or 
forced into the ſervice, Cay. 


PRESSURE. /. [from preſi. ] 


1. The act of preſſing or cruſhing. 
2. The ſtate of being preſſed or cruſhed. © 
3. Force acting againſt any thing; gravita- 
tion; weight acting or reſiſting. Newton. 
4. Violence inflicted ; oppreſſion” Bacon. 
5- Affliction; grievance ; diſtreſs. Atterbury. 
6. Impreſſion ; ſtamp; character made by 
impreſſion. Shakeſpeare. 


1. Ready; not dilatory. 

2. Neat; tight. f 
REST. he [ preft, Fr.] Old word : a loan. 
7 | Bacon. 


' PRESTIGA'TION. ,. [ preftigatis, Latin.] 


A decejving ; a juggling ; a playing legerde- 
i Di# 


Main. i . 
'PRESTIGES. |. [ præſtigiæ, Lat.] Illuſions; 


impoſtures ; juggling tricks. 


PRESTO. J. | pref, Italian.] Quick; at 
Wift. : 


' PRESU'MABLY. ad. [from preſume.] With- 


once. » 


out examination, Brown, 
7⁰ Ib v. n. | preſumer, Fr. præſumo, 

Latin. ; 

1. To ſuppoſe; to believe previouſly without 


Hoher. 


PRESU'MER. ſ. [from preſume.] One that 


preſuppoſes; an arrogant perſon. Watton. 
PRESUMPTION. /. [ prefumprus, Latin; 
| Preſomption, French. 

1. Suppoſition previouſly formed. K. Charles, 

2. Confidence grounded on any thing pre- 


ſuppoſed. | + a. Clar endon. 
3. An argument ftrong but not demonſtra- 
tive. 8 | Hooker. 


4+ Arrogance ; confidence blind and adven- 

turous ; preſumptuouſneſs. Dryden. 
5. Unreaſonable confidence of divine — 25 

| a gers. 

PRESU'MPTIVE. . | preſomprif,, Frenc ] 

1. Taken by previous ſuppoſition” Locke. 
23. Suppoſed :. as, the preſumptive heir; op- 
© poſed to the heir apparent. 

3- Confident ; arrogant ; preſumptuous. Br. 
PRESU'MPTUOUS. a. ¶ preſumptueux, Fr. 
1+ Arrogant; confident; inſolent. Shakeſp. 
2. Irreverent with reſpe& to holy things. Mil. 
PRESU*'MPTUOUSLY. ad. ¶ from preſump- 


{HOMS» 
"os 3 irreverently. . Addiſon. 

2. With vain and groundlefs confidence in 
divine favour. 8 Hammond. 
PRESU'MPTUOUSNESS, f. [from preſump- 


| twous.] Quality of being preſumptuous ; 
confidence ; irreverence. 


| PRESUPPO'SAL. / I pre and b, Sup- 


| poſal previouſly formed. oc der. 


PRE 


7 PRESUPPO'SE. . a. L prijuppeſer,, Fr. 


n 
9 


Fræ and ſuppoſe. ] To ſuppoſe as previous. 
Hooker. 
PRESUPPOSI'TION.. /. | preſuppoſition, Fr. ] 
Suppoſition previouſly formed. 
PRESURMI'SE. /. Ip and ſurmiſe.] Sur- 
miſe previouſly formed. Shakeſpeare. 
PRETENCE. /. [ pretenſus, Latin. ] ; ; 
1. A falſe argument grounded upon fiQitious 
poſtulates. We Tillotſon. 
2. The act of ſhowing or alleging what is 
not real. N Clarendon. Wake. 
3. Aſſumption; claim to notice. Evelyn. 
4. Claim true or falſe. Milton. 
5+ Something threatened, or held out to ter- 
rify. 4 Shakeſpeare. 
To PRETE'ND. v. 4. [ pretendo, Latin. } 
1. To hold ont; to ſtretch forward. Dryden, 
2. To ſimulate; to make falſe appearances 


or repreſentations; to allege falſely. Milton. 


3. To ſhow bypocritically. Decay of Piety. 
4+ To hold out as a deluſive appearance. Mil. 
5. To claim. ” 

To PRETE'ND. v. LO 
1. To put in a claim truly or falſely. Dryden. 
2. To preſume on ability ro do any thing 
to profeſs preſumptuouſly. Brown, 

PRETE'NDER. /. 14 pretend.] One who 

ing. Pope. 


examination. | Milton. lays claim to any ope 

2. To ſuppoſe ; to affirm without imme- PRETE'NDINGLY. ad. (om pretending. ] 

_ diate proof, WE) Brown, Arrogantly ; preſumptuoufly. _ Collier. 
3. To venture without poſitive leave. Milton. PRETE'NSION. ſ. | preetenſio, Latin. 

4. To form confident or arrogant opinions. 1. Claim true or falſe, | Swift. 

? 5 Locle. 2. Fictitious appearance. Bacon. 

g. To make confident or arrogant attempts. PRE'TER. ſ. [ præter, Latin.]J A particle, 


which, prefixed to words of Latin original, 
ſignifies beſide. 
PRE'TERIMPERFECT. a. In grammar, 
denotes the tenſe not perfectly paſt. 
PRE'TERIT, a. [| preterit, Fr. preteritus, 
Lat.] Paſt, | 
PRETERI'TION, £ [ preterition, Fr. from 
Preterit.] The act of going paſt ; the ſtate 
of being paſt. x 
PRE'TERITNESS. ſ. [from preterit.] State 
of being paſt; not preſence; not futurity. 
PRETERLA'PSED. 2. | praterlapſus, Lat.] 


Paſt and gone. Walker. 
PRETERLE'GAL. a. [ præter and legal.] 
Not agreeable to la. Ting Charles. 


PRETERMTSSION. 1 [ Zaren, Fr. 
rætermiſſio, Latin. ] The act of omitting. 
To PRETERMIT. v. a. [ pretermitto, Lat.] 

IT. Bacon. 
PRE'TERNATURAL. 4. [ preter and na- 
tural.) Different from what is natural; ir- 
regular. : | South. 
PRE'TERNATURALLY. ad. [from preter- 
natural. ] In a manner different from the 
common order of nature, Bacon. 
PRE"'TERNATURALNESS. ſ. [from pra- 
ternatural.] Manner different from the order 
of nature. INES 
PRE'TERPERFECT.. @. [| preteritum per- 
feftum, Latin.] A grammatical term ap- 


plied to the tenſe. which denotes time abſo- 


lugely paſt, PRE 
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PRE'TERPLUPERFECT. . [ prend 
pluſquam perfeflum, Latin.) The gramma- 


tical epithet for the tenſe denoting time rela- 
_ tively paſt, or paſt before ſome other paſt time. 
PRE'TEXT. /. [prettxtui, Lat.] Pretence ; 
falſe appearance ; falſe allegation, Daniel. 
PRE'TOR. /. [preter, Latin.) The Roman 
judge. It is now ſometimes taken for a 
mayor. 
PRETO RIAN. 4. [ prettorianus, Latin ; 3 Pre- 
_ Fr.] Judicial; exerciſed by the pre- 


TIL. ad. [fro ] —_— 
PRE” » ad, m pr Neatly ; 
- elegantly ; 8 * . 
RET TIN ESS. [from pretty.) Beauty 
without dignity. More. 


PRE'TTY. a. er, fin Sax. pretto,, 
Ital. prat, Sp Dutch * 1 


1. Neat; elegant. Watts. 
2. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. 
Spefator. 


3. It is uſed in a kind of Aadautſee con- 
tempt in poetry, and in converſation. Addiſ. 


4+ Not very ſmall. Abber. 
PRE'TTY. ad. In ſome degree: as, the words 
are pretty good ; that is, not very good. 


Newton. Atterbury. Baker, 

To PREVAIL. v. n. ¶ prevalbir, French. 

1. To de in force ; to have effect; to 
power ; to have influence, 2 

wr To overcome ; to gain the ſuperiority. 

King Charles. 
8 To gain influence; to operate effectually. 
4+. To perſuade or induce by entreaty, Clar. 
PREVAILING. a. ¶ from prevail.) Predo- 
minant ; 3 having moſt influence, Rowe. 
PREVATLMENT. f. [from prevail ]. Preva- 
lence. Shakeſpeare. 
PRE'VALENCE. F . [ prevalence, Fr. præ- 
PRE'VALENCY. valentia, low Latin. ] 
Superiority ; influence; predominance. Car. 
PRE'VALENT. As [ prewalens, Latin, ] 
1. Victorious ; gaining ſuperiority. South. 
2; Predominant; powerful. Milton. 


PRE'VALENTLY. ad. [from prevalent. ] 
Powerfully ; forcibly. Prior. , 
75 PREVA'RICATE. v. 3. [ prevaricor, Lat.] 


To cavil ; to quibble; to ſhuffle. Stilling fl. 
PREVARICA'TION., 1 Lerævaricatio, Lat.] 
Shuffle; cavil. diſon. 
PREVARICA'TOR. 4. [Prevaricator, Lat. ] 
A caviller; a ſhufffler, 
To PREVE'NE. v. a. [ pr vents, Latin.] To 
hinder. 
PREVENIENT. 4. Præ ueniens, Latin.] 
Preceding; going 25 ; preventive. Milton. 
To PREVENT. VU, d. Lee venio, Latin; 3 Pre- 
venir, French. 
1. To go before as a guide; to go before, 
making the way eaſy. « Common Prayer. 
2. To go before; to be before; to anticipate. 
Bacon, 
3+ To preoccupy z to procngage 3 | to attempt 
g Charles. 


4. To hinder x to obvlate; to ob Atr. 


To PREVE/NT: Ve 4. To come before the 
time, Bacen. 


PRI 
PREVENNTER, from prevent, 
1. One that * W I, . 
F an hinderer ;. 
PREVE'NTION. f. [ prevention, Ne 


from preventum, Latin. 
1. The act of golng be. 
2. Preoccupation ; 7 Shape 
3. Hindrance ; obſtruction. 
4+ Prejudice; prepoſſeſſion. Dy — 
PREVE'NTION A. a. [from Si 
Tending to prevention. 
PREVENTIVE. 4. [from prevent. 
t. Tending to hinder. Bacon. 
2. Preſervative; hindering” ill ; 4 prophy⸗ 
lactick. Brus. 
PREVENTIVE. /. [from prevent.] A pre- 
ſervative; that which prevents; an antidote. 
PREVE'NTIVELY. ad. from preventing. 
In ſuch a manner as tends to ay 09, 


PREVIOUS. 4. [ previns, Latin. . 


dent; going before; prior. Birnet. 
PRE'VIOUSLY. ad. from previews. ] Be- 
forehand ; anteceden Prior. 


PRE'VIOUSNESS. 4. from previous, ] An- 
tecedente. 

PRE V. þ preda, Latin, ] 
1. Something to be devoured ; bande to 
be ſeized; 'ravin ; plunder. Clarendon 
2. Ravage ; gepredation. 


Shakeſpeare. 


3. Animal of prey, is an animal that lives n 


other animals. L* ke. 
To PREY. Us hs Lprædor, Latin. ] 
1. To feed by violence, Shake eares 
2. To plunder ;.to rob. Shak * 
18 To corrode; to waſte. diſ ne 
PRE'YER. /. [from tr.] Robber; de- 


vourer; plunderer. 


8 . ¶ pr fol in Lat. pricp iſne, 
nnons. | 5 va 


rs ARES 
PRI 72 prix, Fr. prætium, Lat.] 


Is 1s Paving paid to r any thing. Bacon. 
» Value; eſtimation; ſuppoſed excellence. 
Baton. 

3. Rate at which any thing is fold. Lacie. 
4+ Reward; tliing purchaſed at 2 . 


To PRICE, Ve & To pay for. Sean. 
To PRICK. Us 4» 3 Saxon. ] 5 
1. To pierce with a ſmall Jos Ab. 
2. To form or erect with an acuminated 


point. Bacon. 
3. To fix by the point. Newton. 
4+ To hang on a point. Sandys.. 
5. To nominate by 4 puncture or mark. 

Shakeſpeare. 


; 6. To fpur; to goad ; to impel; to incite. / 


P E. 

7. To pain 3 to pierce with verkorſs. 7 
Avs. 11. 27s 
8. To make acid. 1 Hudibras. 


9. To make a tune. 
To PRICK. v. n. [29 Iten, Dutch.] 
1. To drefs one's ſelf for ſhew. 


2. To come upon the ſpur. Spenſer. Milton. 
1. A 


PRICK. 37 {ppucca, Saxon. ] 
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PRI KPUNCH, / A piect of tempered" feel, 
nine Around Hef one 1 prick a round 


hr ESTEINES 


: "PUT 


oy they bender intrument ; 5 * thing by 
ch a puncture is made Davies. 


2. A thorn in the ini © & : teaſing and tor- 
. menting thought; 3 remorſe of conſcience. . ' 


Shakeſpeare. 


324 mou or mark at which archers aim. 


reo. 
4 A point; 3 2 fixed place, . 
by * 


Tue Apunct N 
nt of a hare in chaground 
us ＋ from Prick. 
1. A ſharp- — instrument. . 
2+ A light horſeman. Hayward. 


PRIOKET. + (from. prick]. A buck in his 

Pt year. © A : 1 Small ; Phew 
c. 

e that e Watts. 

LJNESS * 17 5 n Fulneſs of 


4 8 


„mark In cold iron. i= AY 
U'CK , WQAD.. <þ A tree. 
PRIDE I. Toric, Or pnyd, Saxon. ] 


Aoxon. 


nbrdinate and unreaſonable ſelf-eſteem. 


: Milton. 
2. 1 ; rude treatment of others. Mils. 

3. Dignity of manner ; loftineſs of air. 
4. Generqus elation of heart. Smith. 
5. Elevation; * Shakeſpeare. 
6. Ornament; ; decoration. ton. 
1 *S>lendour z e Deyden. 
The ſtate of a female ; beaſt ſoliciting the 
mals. Shake eſpeare. 
To PRIDE. v. a. from the noum ] To 

proud; to rate himſelf high. 

Government of the Tengue. 


PRIE. 1 1 ſuppoſe an. old name of privet. 


\ „ VS 
> a. : 


for pres. 
n 7. (om rl. One who . 
w DOE Saxon ;_preftre, Fr. J 


I. One of Jpn ciates in ſacred offices. Mile. 
One of the ſecond order of the hierarchy, 
EA a deacon, below a biſhop. Roxve. 
VESTCRAEF. /. Lorig, and craft. Re. 
— 5 85 0 1 Sgectator. 
LES 88. , r A woman 
who A SH 258 Hah Ad. ſon. 


8 PRIESIHOOD, . [from it.] 


1. Ihe office and character of a prloſf. Whit. 


by uf The order of men ſet Ware holy officas. 


4 Nee 
1 yr 7 aka . 55 = The 


e er manner of a prieſt. 


LY, *a. [from prief.] Becoming a 


pot; loct:dotal; onging to a vicky South, 


; PRYMARY. 4. { primarins, Low], 


- PRIME'VOUS. 


vr 


PRIESTRIDDEN. TW le vp and ridden] 
Managed or governed . 
= 3x 15 prove. * er. 
G A conceited, fauc - 
15 oe low, na, 82 
IL A birt or turbot. 2231 
PRIM. a. [by contraction how 7 
Formal ; preciſe ; affeQedly nice. 


To PRIM.. v. 4. from the adjective 1 


deck up preciſely ; 3 to form to an 
nicety. 
. 6 rimatic, French: The 
eccleſiaſtical ſtation, render. 
PRI AGE, J. The freight of a ſhip. Ainſw. 
PRI'MAL. a. [ primus, Lat. ] Firſt. , A word 
not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
PRIMARILY. ad. [from primary. ] Ori- 
ginally ; in the firſt: intention. rOWNs 
PRIUMARINESS. f. {ho 2 primary. ] The 
ſtate of being firſt in act or intention. Norris. 


Hammand. , 
Raleigh. 
5 chief ; z principal. Bent. 
rimat, Fr, primas, Lat.] 

Ayliffe. 


I's Firſt i in 7 Sy 
1 Original; 
Firſt in diy 
PRIMATE. 
' The chief * 
PRUMATESHIP. 775 [from. vi. The 
; dignity or office of a prim | 
PRIME. . Primus, Latin. 
1 The fixit part of the day ; the dawn; che 
marning. Milton. 
Milton. 
3. The beſt part. We Swift. 
4» n Dryden. 


. Wee khäght of perfection . — 
ght o t 

J. The on canonical hour, 3 
The firſt part; the . . , ** 
PRIME. a. [ primus, Latin. 22 
1. Early ; blooming. - Milton. 
2. Principal; Hrit rate. Clærendon. 
3. Firſt; original. Locke. 
4. Excellent. „ Ge 


To PRIME. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1, To pat in the fiſt n io put, pow- 
der in the pan of a gun. -- Boyle. 
2. [ Primer, French, to begin. ] To bes the 
firſt colours on in painting. 

PRTMELV. ad. [from prime. a 
1. Originally; cee fer x 


2. Excellently ; ſupremely well. 
PRPMENESS. /. [from IE 
Is The tate of being fir # 
2. Excellence. | ings 0 
PRTMER. of 4s | 
1. An office of the- bieſſed Viegio-.. Saller. 
2. Small prayer- dock, in which W 'p 
' taught to read. 
PRIME RO. J. rok J  Agame at, __— 
8 ak Fes 
PRIME'VAL 74 Lat. ] Ori- 
gina ſuch as was at firſt. 
PRIMFTIAL. as 1 1e, primitiæ, Lat. 
— of the firſt p 77 Ainſwerth., 
LEI « 2 64. P F r. primitiwus, . 


Þ 1. An- 


— 
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1. Ancient; original ; eſtabliſhed from the 
+ beginning. | Tillotſon. 

2» Formal; affectedly ſolemn; imitating the 

ſuppoſed gravity of old times. 

3. Original; 


1» Originally; at tirſt, 

2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 

3. According to the original rule. Scutb. 
yup MITIVENESS. / [from primitive. ] 

State of being original; antiquity ; confor- 
mity to antiquity. - 

PRIMOGE'NIAL. 2. ( primegenias, Latin. ] 
Firſt born; original; primary; conſtituent; 
elemental. oyle. 

 PRIMOGE'NITURE, » þ [ primogeniture, Fr.] 
| Senjovity ; elderſhip; ſtate or privilege of 

. being firſt born. Government of the Tongue. 

PRIMORDIAL. 4. [ primordium, Lat.] Ori- 
ginal ; exiſting from the beginning. Boyle. 


PRIMORDIAL. /. {from the adj.] Ori- 


gin ; firſt principle. 
PRIMO'RDIAN. fo A kind of plum. 
PRIMO'RDIATE. a. [ from f rimor dium, Lat.] 
Original ; exiſting from the firſt. 
PRIMROSE. /. [ primula weris, 2 
1. A flower. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Primroſe is uſed by Shakeſpeare for gay or 
flowery. 
PRINCE. Je [ prince, Fr. princeps, Latin. ] 
1. A ſovereign; a chief ruler. . Milton, 
2. A ſovereign of walk next to king. 
3. Ruler of whatever ſex-, Camden. 
4. The fon of a king; in England only the 
eldeſt ſon. 
5. The kinſman of a ſovereign. Sidney. 
6. The chief of any body of men. Peacham. 
To PRINCE. v. n. To play the prince; to take 
ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
PRINCEDOM. / from prince. ] The rank, 
eſtate, or power prince; ſovereignty. 
Milton. 
_ PRUNCELIKE. 4. ¶ prince and like.) Be- 
coming a prince. Sbaleſpeare. 
PRTNCELINEss. J. [from 222 ] The 
ſtate, manner, or dignity of a | 
PRINCELY. 4. from prince. 
1. Having the . one high born. 


3 2. Having che rank of princes. 
— * Becoming a prince; royal; grand; auguſt. 
ilton. 
PRTNCELV. ad. [ from prince. ] * a prince · 
Uke manner. 


' PRINCES-FEATHER. J The, herb amwa- 
ranth. Ainſworth. 
' PRINCESS. /. [Frinceſs, French. 


1. A ſovereign lady; a woman baving ſove- 
- reign.command. Granwille. 
2. A ſovereign lady of rank, next to that of 
2 queen. 
3. The daughter of a king. \ Shakeſpeare. 
| 5 The wife of a prince: as, the princeſa of 
ates. 
PRTNCIp AL. 3. principalis, Latin. ] 
Is e bo * 7 Spenſer.” 
BY 


% 4 


| primary ; not derivative. Milt, 
PRT MITIVELY. ad, | from pigs py 
, roxon. 


FRINCIPA'LITY.. /. 


Ble. : 


PRI 


z ef; of e be rats 3 capital erer. 


. 


PRINCIPAL. |. [from the adjeRtive. ] 


1. A head; a chief; not a lecond. Bacon. 
2. One primarily or "originally ne ; » 
an acceſſory or auxiliary. 

3. A capital ſum placed out at — 

4. The preſident or governour. 

hk [? rincipante, F rench. ] 
. Sovereignty ; eh. power. iducy. 


2. A prince ; one inveſted with ſovereiguty. 

Milton. 

3. The country which gives title to a prince: 

as, the principality of Wales. Temples 
4. Superiority ; predominance. - Tel. 

PRINCIPALLY: ad. I from principal. ] 


Chiefly; above all; above the teſt. Mewrbw- 
PRINCIPALNESS. . [from Principal. ] . 
PRINCIPIA fo. / 1 

PIA TON. from 7 

Latin. ] Analyſis 4 22 ele- 

mental parts. Bacon. 
PRI NCIPLE. ſ[ principium, Latin. ] 

1. Element; n . 3 primordial 

ſubſtance. _ — 

2. Original "a 

3+ Being productive of other 3 — 

tive cauſe. Fa illotſon. 

4+ Fundamental truth; original poſtulate ; 
firſt poſition from which others are deduced. 

; Hos ker. ? 

5. Ground of action; motive. Aadiſon. 

6. Tenet on which morality is founded. Ad. 
To PRUNCIPLE. v. a. [from the noun, ] ; 

1. To eſtabliſh or fix in any tenet ; to im- 

preſs with any tenet good or ill. South. 

2. Taeſtablith firmly in the mind. Leckes 
PRINCOCK. 2 / [from print, or prim.] 
PRINCOX. A coxcomb; a conceited pers 

ſon ; a'pert young rogue. Shake * 
To PRINK. v. n. [ begs: Dutch, 

3 prank ; to deck 5 
0 PRINT. VU. As imprimc T, cint, Fr. 
To mark by preſſing ** thing 2 

9 as to print paper. Dryden. 

2. To impreſs any thing, ſo as to leave its 

form : be printed a medal in wax. 

3. To form by impreſſion. Rojcommon. 
4. To impreſs words or make books, not by 

the pen but the preſs. , - Pape. 
To PRINT. v. n. To publiſh a book. Pope. 
PRINT. /. | empreinte, French. ] 

1. Mark or form made by impreſſion. Chap. 

2. That which being impreſſed leaves its form, 

as a butter print. 

3. Pictures cut in wood or copper to be im- 

preſſed on pape r 

4. Picture made by impreffion. . Waller. 

5- The form, fize, arrangement, .or other 


qualities of the types uſed in n 

. den. 

6. The ſtate of being publiſhed by the —— 

Shake ares 

7. Single ſheet printed and . diſon. 

8. Formal method. © » Lockes 
PRIN 8 . [from print.] 

4 


1. One : 


RIS I. . [welrjan- 


8 
7 * 


. PRI 


1. One that * books. 


2. One that ſtains linen. 


leaves no impreflion, Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
. PRYOR. a. { prive, Latin.) Former; being 
before ſome ing elſe 3 antecedent; anterior. 

c Rogers. 
PRI OR. /. "A; 2 ierr, French.) The head of a 
convent of onks, inferior in dignity to an 
abbot, Addiſon. 


PRYORESS. /. A eee trier. ] A lady ſuperior 


of a convent of nuns. ryden. 
PRIORITY. Y. [from prior, adjectiue. | 
1. The ſtate of being firſt ; precedence in 

time. Hayward. 

2. Precedence in place. Shakeſpeare. 
PRI'ORSHIP. /. [from prior. ] The ſtate or 


\. office of prior. 


PRYORY. /. [from prior. ] A convent in 
dignity below an abbey. Sbabeſpeare. 


5 PRISAGE. . ¶ from priſe.] A cuſtom here · 
by che prince challenges out of every bar 


loaden with wine, containing leſs than forty 
tuns, two tuns of wine at his price. Cowel. 
A E of glaſs is a 
glaſs. bounded wi val and parallel 
- triangular ends, and . ain and well po- 
+ liſhed ſides, which meet in hoes parallel lines, 
running from the three angles of one end, to 
the three angles cf the other end. Medi ton. 
PRISMA“ TI CK. a. [ priſmatigue, Fr. from 
iſm.] Formed as a priſm. Pope. 
PRI ISMA'TICALLY. 5 [from priſmatick.] 
In the form of a priſm. Bey le. 
PRISMO'ID. / e and rde. ] A body 
approaching to the form of a priſm. | 
PRISON. fo [priſen, Fr.] A ſtrong hold in 
which perſons are confined ; a gaol. Shakeſp. 
To PRI'SON. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To empriſon ; to ſhut vp in hold; to re- 
ſtrain from liberty. 
2. To captivate ; to enchain. Milton. 
3. To con Shakeſpeare. 
PRISONBASE. . A kind of rural 2 
commonly called priſcnbars. Sandys. 
PRYSONER. /. [| priſonnier, French. ] q 
1. One who is confined in hold, © Bacon. 
2. A captive ; one taken by the enemy. Bac. 
3- One under an arreſt. Dryden. 
PRI'SONHOUSE. /. Gaol; bold in which 
one is confined, Shakeſpeare. 


PRi'SONMENT. /. [from priſon.) Confine- . 


ment ; impriſonment ; captivity. Stake 5 
PRISTINE. a. [ priftinus, Latin. ] Fir 
ancient; origin Phillips. 


PRTTHEE. A familiar corruption of pray 
thee, or 1 bee. 
PRI VAC 24 from priwate.] 


L'E * 


1. State of Sg ſecret ; ſecrecy. 


2+ Retirement; retreat; ſecret place. Dryden, 


3. Privity ; 3 Joinc knowledge 3 3 great fami- 


liarity. A. but hnot. 
4. Taciturnity. 


P RIVA Do. . [Spaniſh.] A ſecret friend. 


Bacon. 
PRIVATE. a. | privatus, Latin. ] 


1. Not open; ſecret. - Shuleſpearee Milton, 


[ 


D ig L : 
 PRINTLESS. a, [from 1 That which 


PR 


2+ Alone ; not accompanied. 

3. Being upon the ſame terms with 0 reſt 
of the community; particular; oppoſed to 
publick. Hooker, 
4+ Particular; not relating to the . 


5. In Pairarz. Secretly z not iel, 3 
not openly. Granvi 2 

PRIVATE. f. A ſecret meſſage. Shake 
FRIVATE'ER. /. from private.] A ip 
fitted out by private men to plunder . — 
Tit. 

To PRIVAT EER. v. 4. [ from the us of 
To fit out ſhips againſt enemies, at the charge 
of privare perſons, 

PRIVATELY, ad. [from Proms Secretly ; 
not openly. bakeſpeare. 

PRI'VATENESS. fo [from private. ] 

1. The ſtate of a man in the ſame rank with 

the reſt of the community. ; 

2+ Secrecy 3 privacy. Bacon. 

3. Obſcurity; retirement. Motten. 

PRIV A*TION. ſ. ¶ privatio, Latin.) 

1. Abſence, removal or deſtruction of any 
thing or quality. Davies. 
2. The act of the mind by which, in con- 
ſidering a ſubject, we ſeparate it from any 

ting appendant; obſtruction. 

3. The act of degrading from rank or office, 
Bacon. 

PRI“ VATIVE. a. [ privativus, Latin. ] 

1. . Cauſing privation of any ching. . 
2. Conſiſting in the abſence of ſomething; 
not poſitive. Taylcr. 

PRIVATIVE. . That of which the eſfence 
is the abſence of ſomething, as ſilence is only 
the abſence of ſound. Bacon, 

PRI'V ATIVELY. ad. [from privative, ] By 
the abſence of ſomething ; negatively. 'Ham. 

PRIVATIVENESS. . [from privative. 
Notation of abſence of ſomething that ſhoul 
be preſent. | 

PRIVET. Evergreen. Milter. 

pe N E. . [ privilege, Fr, privilegium, 
Lat. 

1. Peculiar advan'age. ' Shak ſpeare. 
2. Immunity ; publick right. Dryden. 

To PRYVILEGE. v. a. [from the noun. 

1. To inveſt with rights or immunities; to 
grant a privilege. Dryden. 
2. To exempt from cenſure or danger. Sidney, 
3- Toexempt from paying tax or impoſt. Hale 

PRYVILY. ad. [from privy.] TY pri- 


vately. Sperſer. 
PRIVITY; . [ privaute, Fr. from ivy. ] 
1. Private gommunication. enſer, 


2. Conſciouſneſs ; ; Joint knowledge Heokens 


PRIVY. a. { priv”', French. ] 


1. Private 3 not publick ; aſſigned to 


uſes. Sbaleſpeare. 

2. Secret 3 . as, a 22 
ecabees. 

3+ Secret; not ſhown : as, a privy weapon. 
E zekiel, 


4. Admitted to ſecrets of · ſtate. SpeFator. 
5- Conſcious to any thing admitted to parti- 
Lipaticn, | Daniel, 


« PRI'- 
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"PRIVY. J. Place of refitement ; neceſary 


houſe. * Swift. 
PRIZE. S- [ prix, French. }] 

1. A reward gained by conteſt with competi- 

tors. 2 Addiſon. 

2. Reward gained by any performance. Dryd. 


3. [Priſe, Fr.] Something taken by adven- 


ture; plunder. Pope. 
To PRIZE. v. 4. | priſer, French.] 
1. To rate; to value at a certain price. 
* Zecbariab. 
2. To eſteem; to value highly. Dryden. 
PRIZER. . [ priſeur, Fiench. ] He that 
values, | bakeſpeare. 
PRIZEFIGHTER. 10 [ prize and fighter. 
One that fights publickly for a reward. Bram. 
PRO. [Latin.] For; in defence of. 
PROBABILITY. J. [ probabilitas, Latin.] 
Likelihood ; appearance of truth; evidence 
ariſing from the preponderation of argument. 
: Tillot Ons 
PRO'BABLE. as LI Fr. rob ilis, 
Latin.] Likely; having more evidence than 


the contrary. Hecker. 
PRO'BABLY, ad. [from probable. ] Likely 3 
in likelihood. Swift. 


PRO'BAT. ſ. [Lat.] The proof of wills and 
teſtaments of perſons deceaſed in the ſpiritual 
court, either by the oath of the executor, or 

5 —— Witneſſes. Latin.} Dic. 
ROBA'FION. ſ. ¶ probatio, Latin. ] 

1. Proof; ide dt teſtimopy. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The act of proving by ratiocination or teſ- 
timony. Locke, 


3+ [ Frobation, French.) Trial; examination. 


| Bacon. 
4. Trial before entrance into monaſtick life; 
noviciata. EN Pope. 
PROBA'TIONARY. a. [from probation. ] 
| Serving for trial. 
PROBA'TIONER. /. [from probation. 


1. One who is upon trial. ryden. 


2. A novice. Decay of Piety. 
PROBA'TIONERSHIP. ſ. [from probation- 
er.] State of being a tioner 3 po 
Ike. 


' PRO'BATORY. a. [from probe, Lat.] Serv- 
| ; — Bat 


ing for trial. 
PROBA'TUM EST. A Latin expreſſion added 
to the end of a receipt, ſignifying it is tried or 


roved. Prior. 


PROBE. ſ. [from probo, Latin. ] A ſlender 


wire by which ſurgeons ſearch the depth of 
__ 


wounds. Wiſeman, 
PROBE SCISSORS. /. [| probe and (4 ore ] 
Sciſſors uſed to open wounds, of which the 
blade thruſt into the orifice has a button at 


the end. Wiſeman. - 


To PROBE. v. 4. ¶ probe, Lat.] To ſearch ; 
to try by an inttrument-- South. 
PRO'BITY. . L probir?, Fr. probitas, Lat.] 
Honeſty; ity ; veracity. Fiddes. 
33 fo [wgiChnua-] A queſtion pro- 

po . » / 
PROBLEMA'TICAL. a. [ fe Fr.] 
Uncertain; unſettled; diſputed; diſputable. 
id 15 4 , Boyle. 


'PRO 


PROBLEMA'TICALLY. ad. [from proble. 
matical.] 9 
en, Lat.] A ſnour ; 
the trunk of an elephant; but it is uſed alſo 
for the ſame part in every creature. Milton. 
PROCA'CIOQUS. a. [ procax,. Lat.] Petu- 
lant ; looſe. h 
PROCA'CITY, . [from procacious.] Petu- 
lance ; ſaucineſs. 
PROCATA'RCTICK. 4. [wymalags):ndc.] 
Forerunning; antecedent. Harvey, 
PROCATA'RXIS. /. [ogoxaragttcg.] The 
pre exiſtent cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co-ope- 
rates with others that are ſubſequent. Quincy, 
PROCEDURE. /. ¶ procedure, French. ] 
1. Man proceeding ; management; 
conduct. f 4 . ; South. 
2. AR of proceeding ; progreſs; proceſs z + 
operation. . | ales 
3+ Produce ; thing produced, Bacon. 
To PROCEE'D. V. N. roc edo, Latin, ] 


1. To paſs from one thing or place to another. 


* 


2. To go forward; todtend to the end deſign- 
ed. Ben Jonſon. 
3. To come forth from a place or from a. 
ſender, Jobn. 
4. To go or march in ſtate. Anon. 


5. To iſſue; to ariſe; to be the effect of z 
to be produced from. Sbaleſpeare. 
6. To proſecute any deſign. Locle. 
7. To be tranſacteg; to be carried on. Shak. 
8. To make progreſs; to advance. Milton. 
9. To carry on juridical proceſs. Clarendon, 
10. To wanlact; to act; to carry on any 
affair methcdically. * Milton. 
11. To take effect; to have its courſe. Ayl. 
12. To be propagated; to come by — 
tion. c Milton, 
13. To be produced by the original efficient 
cauſe. | Milton. 
PRO'CEED. /F. Produce : as, the proceeds of 
an eftare. 
PROCEE'DER. ſ. [from proceed] One who 
- goes forward ; one who makes a progreſs. Bac, 
PROCEE'DING. ſ. [ procede, French. ] 
1. Progreſs from one thing to another; ſeries 
of conduct; tranſaQion, | ; Swift. 
2. Legal tranſaction. , h 
PROCE'LLOUS. 4. [ procelloſus, Lat.] Tem- 
peſtuous. . 
PROC E'PTION. /. Preoccupation; act of 
taking ſomething ſooner than another. 


. King Charles. 
PROCERITY. /. [from procerus, Latin. 
Tallnefs; height of ftature. . Addiſen. 


PROCESS. /. ¶ proceſſus, Latin. 
1. Tendency ; progreffive cour Hooker. 
2. Regular and gradual progreſs. Knolles. 
3. Courſe; continual flux or paſſage. Hale, 
4+ Methodical management of any thing: 
as, a chymical receſi. Boyle. 
5. Courſe of ax. Hayward. 

 PROCE'SSION. /. | proceſſis, Lat.] A train 


marching in ceremonious tolemnity. Hooker. . 


To PROCE'SSION. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


To go in proceſſion : a low word, 
| G PRO. 


PRO 
PROCE'SSIONAL. a. [from proceſſion. } Re- 


lating to proceſſion. 93 755 
© PROCESSIONARY, 4. [from 1 | 


Conſiſting in proc Hooker. 


 PRO'CHRONISM. / leeres. An 


errour in chronology; a dating a thing before 
it happened. Dicr̃. 
PRO'CIDENCE. So [ procidlentia, Lat.] Fall- 
ing down; dependence below its natural place. 
PRO'CINC' T. + [ Procinctus, Latin, ] Com- 
plete preparation; preparation brought to the 
point of aCtion. Milton. 
To PROCLAIM. v. a. [ proclamo, Latin. ] 
1. To promulgate or denounce by a ſolemn or 
legal publication. Deuterongmy. 
2. To tell openly. Locke. 
3. To outlaw by ber denunciation. Shak. 
PROCLAIMER. /. {from proclaim. ] One 


that publiſhes by authority. Milton. 
PROCLAMA'TION. 1 proclamatio, Lat.] 
1. Publication by authority. Milton 


2. A declaration of the king's will openly 
. > publiſhed among the people. 
PROCLEVI TY. J. [ proclivitas, Latins] 
1. Tendency; natural inclination ; propen- 
- fion. Bramball. 
2. Readineſs ; facility of attaining.. Wetron. 
ROCLYVOUS. a. [preclivis, Latin. ] In- 
clined ; tending by nature. 
 PROCO'NSUE. f. [Lat.] A Roman officer, 
who governed a province with conſular au- 
thority. Peac bam. 

PRO CO NSULSHF. . [from proconſul. ] 
The office of a proconſul. 

To PROCRA'STINATE. v. a. ¶ procraſtinor, 
Latin. ] To defer ; to delay; to put off from 
day to day. Shakeſpeare. 

To PROCRA'STINATE. v. n. To be dila- 
wo Swift. 

I procraſtinatio, 
coay of Piety. 


» [from procrofti- 


ry. 
PROCRASTINA'TION. J. 
Lat.] Delay; dilatorineſs. 
e f ere 
nate.] A dilatory rw 
PRO'CREANT. as { procreans, Lat.] Pro- 
ductive; pregnant. Shakeſpeare. 
7 PRO'CREATE. v. a. [ procreoy Latin.] 
"To generate; to produce. Bentley. 


| PROCREA'TION. Jo [procreatio, Lat.] Ge- 


neration; production. Raleigb. 
PROCREA'TIVE. a. Generative; produc- 
dire. Hale. 
PRO CREATIVENESS. 2 from procrea- 
e e of generation. In Piety. 
PROCI A'TOR. /. [from procreate.] Gene- 


rator; begetter. 
PRO'CTOR. + [contraQted from procurater, 
Latin. 
1. A 3 of another man's affairs. Hook, 
7 An attorney in the ſpiritual court. Swift. 
The magiſtrate of the univerſity. 
To PROCTOR. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
manage. Shakeſpeare. 
| PRO'CTORSHIP. /; . [from profizy.] Office 
or dignity of a proctor. | arendon. 
e e 4. | procumbens, Latin. ] 
oon; prone. 


1 4. [from frocurt.] To be 


* Clarendon. + 


To 


PRO 


obtainable ; 2 Boyle. 


procured; 


nagement of any thing. 
PROCURA'TION. /. [from 8 The 
act of procuring. oodward. 
PROCURA'TOR. J. ¶ procurateur, French. ] 
Manager; one who tranſacts affairs for ano. 
the”, Taylor. 
PROCURATO'RIAL.' [from precurator. ] 
Made by a proctor. Ayliffe. 
PROCU'RATORY. 4. [from Procurator. ] 
Tending to procuration. 
To PROC RE. v. a. [procuro, Latin.] 
1. To manage ; to tranſact for another. 


2. To obtain; to acquire. Milton. 
3+ To perſuade ; to prevail on. Herbert. 
To contrive; to forward. Shakeſpeare. 
T o PROCURE. v. n- To bawd ; to pimp. 
Dryden. 

PROC UREMENT. /. The act of procuring. 
Dryden. 

PROCU'RER. / Im procure] © 

1. One that gains; obtainer. Walton. 
2. Pimp; pandar. South, 


PROGRESS. /. [from procure. ] A bawa. 


S eFator. 
PRODIGAL. a. [ prodigus, Lat.] Profuſe; 
waſteful ; expenſive ; laviſh... Philips. 


PRO DIGAL, . A Waſter; a ſpendthrift. 
Ben Fonſon. 
PRODIGA'LITY. /.  predigalite, French. ] 
Extravagance; profuſion ; waſte ; exceſſive 
liberality. Glanville, 
PRODIGALLY. ad. [from prodigal.] . Pro- 


fuſely ; waſtefully ; extravagantly. Dryden. 
PROD! GIOUS. 4. | prodigicſus, Lat.] Ama- 
zing ; aſtoniſhing ; monſtrous. Bacon. 


PRODI'GIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from prodigious. ] 
Amazingly ; aſtoniſhingly ; pottentouſly ; 
enormouſly. ay. 

PRODI'GIOUSNESS. . [from prodigious. ] 
eee 3 portentouſneſs ; amazing * 
ities. 

PRO DIG V. g. ¶ prodigium, Lat.] 2 
1. Any thing out of the ordinary proceſs of 
nature, from which omens are drawn; portent. 


, Addiſon. 

2. Monſter. Bien Jonſon. 
3+ Any thing aſtoniſhing for good or bad. 

Spectator „ 

PRODITION. 4. 1 proditio, E. Treaſon; 

treachery. . * Ainſworth» 

FAG DITOR. ſ. [Latin.] A traytor. Not in 

Shakejj * 


| PRODITO'RIOUS. 0, [from proditer, Lat. ] 


1. Traytorous ; treacherous ; perfidious. Dan. 
2. Apt to make diſcoveries, Witton. 
To PRODU'CE, v. a. [ Produco, Latin.] 


1. To offer to the view or notice. Iſaiab. 
2. To exhibit to the publi Wift. 
3- To bring as an evidence. Shakeſpeares 


4. To bear; TN Fan. 
5. To cauſe; to to genetate; to be- 


get. Bacon. 
PRO DUCE. /. | from the noun. 

1. Product; that which any yields or 

brings. Dugden. 


2+ Amount ; 


lator. 
aſon; 
vortb · 
Lot in 
kde. 
= ] 
„Dan. 
Votton. 


unt; 


| vantity. 
PRODUCENT- 5 [from produce.] Onethat 


. To PROF A'NE. v. a. £ profano, Latin. ] 


PRO 


2. 8 profit z gain; aun ths 


on. 


exhibits z one = offers. 2 E. 
PRODU'CER. /. [from Wet] One 
generates or produces. Suckli ing · 

1. Such as may be exhibited. "South. 

2. Such as may be 8 or made. Ale 
PRODU'CIBLENESS. g. [from producible.] 

The ftate of being ad Boyle. | 


PRODUCT. . | preductus, Latin. 
1. Something prodũced, as fruits, grain, me- 
tals. Stectator. 
2. Work; 3 compoſition. MY Watts. 
3. Thing conſequential; effect. Milton. 

PRODU'CTILE.. 4. [from preduco, Latin. ] 
Which may be produced, 

PRODU'CTION. 7. [from produ#?.] 


1. The act of producing. Dr bens 


2. The thing produced; fruit; 75 
a ere 
Es Compo ſition. 2 
PRODUCTIVE. 4. Them 1 av- 
ing the power to produce; fertile; genera- 
tive; efficient. . Milton. 
PRO'EM. ſe Leon. ] Preface z introduc- 
tion. | Swift, 


PROFANA'TION, /. [from profano, Latin. ] 

1. The act of violating any thing ſacred. 

Donne. South. 

2. W to holy things or perſons. Shak. 
PROFANE. . [from-profanus, Latin, ] 

1. Irreverent to facted names or things, South. 


2. Not ſacred ; ſecular, . Burnet, 
3. Polluted ; not pure. ; " Raleigh." 
4. Not purified by holy rite. 0 


1. To violate ; to pollute. Milton. 
2. To put to wrong uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
PROFANELx. ad. from profanc.] With 
_Irreyerence to ſacred names or things. 2 E/4. 

PROF ANER. 7 [from profane. Polluter; 
violater. Hooker. 

PROFAN ENESS, . [from profane. ] Irre- 

verence of what is ſacred. dens 

PROFE'CTION, /. [ W Advance; 

rogre ſſion. 

To PROFE'SS. v. 4. 1 
1. To declare himfelf in ong . of any 
opinion or character. 

2. To make a ſhow of any ſentiments by loud 
declaration. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To declare publickly one's ſkill in any 
art or ſcience, ſo as to invite employment. 


2 Ecclas. 

To PROFE'SS. v. n. 
I- To declare openly. Shakeſp eare. 
2. To declare friendſhip. Shakeſpeare.” 


3. To take the vows of a monaſtick life, 
PROFE'SSEDLY. ad. {from profeſſed. } Ac» 


cording to open declaration made by himſelf.” 


Dryden. 
PROFE'SSION. / [from profeſs.] 


1. Calling; vocation ; employment. 
: Spratt. 
2. Declaration. Ko Swift. 


Milton. 


p R O 
7 The a of deci ne" (iff any party 


inion. 


PROFE'SSOR. /. [ pro 
1. One who declares 
or 2 — 


4 One who publickly pradfſes or teaches an 


** Ts 
v Ont wha viſibly religious. 


KOFE'SSORSHIP. 7. {from pro 
{tatian or office of a 7 E The. Altem. 


To PRO FFER. .. . Latin. ] 


1. To propaſe ;'to o 
2. To attempt. 


prof, e l, 0 


Ainſworth. 


PRO'FFER. /. [from the verb. 
Is Offer made; ; ſomething „ 
ance. 
\ To Eſſay ttempt. 3 IN 
PROFFERER. . {from proffer.] He that 
- offers. Collier. 


PROEFCIENCE. ſ Y [from (profes Lat.] 


PROFICLENCY. \ Profit; advancement in 
any thing ; rn gained. Rogers. 


| PROF FCIENT. [proficiens, Latin. One 
who has vancement in 54 ſtudy or 
buſineſs. oyle. 
PROFI'CUOUS. a. [ preficuus, Latin. J, 5 
van es uſeful. Phili 
PRO EL [ [ profile, French, ] The 135 
face; half IO 


PROFIT. . profit French. ] N 
1. Gain; pecuniary advantage. Swift. 
2. Advantage; acceſſion of good. Bacen, 
3 Improvement; advancement z proficiency. 


en. To PROFIT. v. a. [ profiter, French. ] 


1. To benefit; to advantage. 


2. To improve ; to advance. Di den. 
To PRO FIT. D. N. a 8 
1. To gain advantage. Arbut brot. 
2. To make improvement. Dryden. 
3. To be of uſe or advantage. rior. 


PROFITABLE. a: [ profitable, Fr. from profit. ] 


1. Gainful ; lucrative. Bacon. 

2. Uſeful ; "advantageous. Arbutbnot. 
PROFITABLENESS. wy from e. 

1. Gainfulneſs, 

20 "Ufefulneſs; advantageouſneſs, 
PROFITABLY. ad. | from AYER pf cond 
1. Gainfully. 

2. Advanta eouſly ; uſefully. ... Wake, 
PRO'FITLESS. 4. [from profit.]. Void of 

gain or advantage. Shakeſpeare. 
PRO'FLIGATE. a. ſ profligatus, Lat. ; 1595 

doned ; loſt to virtue and decency z ſhameleſs. 


' Roſcommbn . 
PROFLIGATE. *. An abandoned ſhame · 
leſs wretch. Swift, 
To PROFLIGATE. Ve 4. [ proflign, xk, 
To drive away. Harvey 
PRO FLIGATELV. ad. [from Prafligate. 2} 
Shameleſly. wifte 


PRO'FLIGATENESS. 7. [from proffigate. 
The quality of being profligate. / 
PRO'FLUENCE. . [from hal Pro- 
greſs; courſe. Witton. 
* PRO 


PRO LR 


PRO'FLUENT. a. [from alen, Late] 3. A'token forerunning. South. \ 
Flowing forward. Milton. PRO'GRESS. Fr. from progre 
PROFO'UND. 4. F-profundes, Lada. ] bete progrefſur, = 


1. Deep; deſcending far below the. ſurface ; 1. Courſe ; proceſſion j paſſage. Shake 
oy with reſpe& to the neighbouring places. 2. Advancement; motion forward. — 
Milton. 3: Intellectual improvemeht; advancement 
8 PLES not obvious to the knowled age. Locke, 
2 4. Removal from one place to another. Denb. 
3 Lowly 3 humble; ſubmiſs ; 3 9 5. A journey of ſtate; a _ Bacon, 


_ To PRO'GRESS. v. n. \| prog rogrediors Latin. } 
* 4+ Learned beyood the commen reach. To. move forward; to p 


WWK —-— ö ne. 
— 


Shake Co 
Deep in contrivance. _ ' Hoſea. PRO RESINS. J progreſſio, — | 
OFO'UND. 7 I, Proceſs ; ar and gradual advance, 
1. The deep 3 the main; the ſea. | Sandys, Newton. 
2+ The ab yſs. Milton. 2. Motion forward. 8 Brown. 
| To PROFO/UND. &: n. [from the noun.] To 3. Courſe ; paſſage. Shakeſpeare. 
| dive; to penetrate. + "hom 4+ IntelleQual advance. hes 
j PROFOU'NDLY. ad. [from PPROGRE'SSIONAL. 4. [from progreſſion. 1 1 
1. Deeply; with 7250 concern. Shak are Such as are ina ſtate of encreaſe or advance. | 
2 mo great degrees of knowledge ; * Brown. 
nſight. | PROGRE'SSIVE. a. [ progreſiif, N 
PROP ou 8 . {from profound. e eee ad vancing. Brown. 
2 2827 place. ; PROGRE'SSIVELY. ad. from progreſſive. ] 
epth of knowledge. Hooker. By gradual fteps or regular courſe. folder. 
PROFUNDITY. F. [from profound.) Depth PROGRE'SSIVENESS. / [from fr. Mur 
of place or knowledye. The ſtate of advancing. 
PROFU'SE. 4A. 1 Lat.] 1a Mo To 9 V. d. [ Probil eo, Latin.] . 
liberal ; prodig overabounding. 2 To forbid; to interdict by authority. 
, PROFU'SELY. ad. [from profuſe. ] Sydecy. 
, | Is Laviſhly ; 3 prodigally. | | 2. To debar; to hinder. 7 
| 2. With exuberance. Thomſon. PROHIBITER. Je [from probibit.] Forbid- 
| 3 Len gee Lela. intetdicter. 
| neſs ; « Atterbury. PROHIBITION. / fs 1 French. ] 
1 PROFUSION. 7 7 fo, 1 Latin.] Fiorbiddance ; interdick; bidding. 
1. oil + [offs z exttavagance. 95 0 9 
Rowe. PROHIBITORY./4a. [from probibit.] 


* 2. Laviſh expence; ſuperfluous effaſion. Hay. plying prohibition ; forbidding. Ayliffe, 

8. 3. Abundance; exuberant plenty. _ n. To PROJE'CT. v. 4. | projettus, Latin. 

3 To PROG. v. 1. 1. To throw out; to caſt forward, Pope. 

| 1. Torob; tofteal. | 2+ To exhibit a form, as of the image thrown 

| 2. To ſhift meanly for proviſions, L Eftronge. on a mirrour. Dryden. 
PROG, / [from the verb.] ViRtuals ; pro- 3. [Projetter, Fr.] To ſcheme; to form 


viſion of any kind. Swift. Congreve. in the mind; to contrive. South, 
| PROGENERA'TION. ſ. ¶ progenero, Latin.] To PRO E'CT. v. n. To jut out; to ſhoot 
The act of begetting; propagation. forward; to ſhoot beyond ſomething next it. 
PROGE'NITOR. /. [ Pregenitus, Latin] A PRO'JECT. J. [ projet, Fr. from the verb. 
q ' _ forefather; an anceſtor in a direct line. Audiſ. Scheme; contrivance. Rogers. 
PRO CEN V. J. L Progenie, old Fr. progenies, PROJECTILE. J. [from the adj.] A body 
Lat.] Offspring; race; generation. Addiſ. put in motion. Cheyne.. 
PROGNO'STICABLE. a. [from prognoſti- PROJECTILE, a. [ Prijefiile, French. ] Im- 
| cate. ] Such as may be foreknown or foretold. © pelled forward.  Arbuthnor. 
| | * PROJECTION. . [from prqjecł.] 
BB To PROGNO'STICATE. v. 4. [from pr 1. The ct of ſhooting forwards, Brown. 
© > neſtick.] To foretel ; to foreſhow. ow. 2. [Projcicn, French.] Plan; delineation. 
AH PROGN STICA'TION. þ [from prognofti- . Watts. 
1 ey. 3 scheme; plan of action. 
act of foreknowing or Foreſhowing. In chemiſtry, criſis of an operation. Bacon. 
| Barnet. PRO JE'CTOR. /. [from projet. ] 
1 2. Foretoken. Sydney. © 1. One who forms Heer and deſigns. Ad. 
PROGNOSTICA'TOR. /. [from gh 2. One who forms wild impracticable ſchemes. 
| cate. Foreteller, or foreknower. G. Tong. Pope. 
PROGNO'STICK. 4. ISH -] Fore- PROJE'CTURE, J. ¶ projeture, Fr. projectu- 
- tokening diſeaſe or recovery. ra, Latin.) A jutting out. 


PROGNO'STICK. J. [from the adjective.] To PROIN. v. a. [a corruption of rome. ] U 
1. The ſkill of foretelling diſeaſes, or the Io lop; to cut; to trim; to prune. Jo . 

i 8 _ event of diſeaſes. a ; Arbutbnet. To PROLA'” TE. V., d. [profatum, Lat. 

5 2. A prediction. ee Swift. pronounce ; to Ow; 2h 
BP N ; 5 N 5 


PROLA'TE. a Icli Late] Oe; dat 
\  PRULATTE, e, TI, Lat.] A. 


5 2 Delay; G of deferring i 


 PROLTFICK, 


"FED. © 


PROSE TION. ＋. [ prolatus, Latin. ]. 
Pronunciation; utterance. Ray. 


PROLEGO'MENA, . * Keen. pre- 


_ vious I) introductory obſervations. 
ain 1 A form of 
rhetorick, in objeRion: are anticipated. 
1 np, - 


PROLE'PTICAL. a. [from pl, 


vious z antecedent. -” 
PROLE'PTICALLY. ad. ¶ from aur me 4 
By way of anticipation. ariſſa. 


+ PROLETARIAN., 4. Mean; 5 3 


vile; vulgar. Hadibras. 
PROLIFICA'TION. f. | proles and 2 


Lat.] Generation of children. Brown. 
PROLTFIC AL. : 4. [ prolifique, Fr.] Fruit · 


ful; generative ; pregnant; 
productive. Dryden. 
PROLIFICALLY. ad. [from probifict. 
Fruitfully; pregnantly. 

PRO'LIX. 4. | prolixus, 5 


Is Long; tedious ; not conci Digby. 
2. Of long duration. s Si. 
PROLIXIQUS. a. from prolix.] Dilatory ; 
tedious, hak ares 


a mon amed . [ proli xite, French. ] Te- 


E. 
PROLIXLY. ad. [from profix.] At great 
length ; tediouſly Yo Dryden. 


; ry 
PROLIXNESS, . from prolix.] Tediouſneſs. 


PROLOCU'TOR. . (Latin. ] The foreman ; 
the ſpeaker of a convocation. Swift. 
PROLOCU'TORSHIP. . [from frolocuter. ] 
The office or dignity « of 6% IR 
PROLOGUE. /. [gs 
1. Preface ; — "he to any diſcourſe or 
performance. Milton. 
2. Something ſpoken before the entrance of 


the actors of a play. Shakeſpeare. 
To PRO'LOGUE. v. a. [from thenoun. } To 


. Introduce with a formal preface. Shakeſpeare. 
To PROLO'NG. v. a. [ prolonguer, F — ] 
1. To lengthen out; to Mates j to draw 

out. Milton. 


2. To put off to adiſtant time. Sbakeſ: care. 
— a} arpen 1. [ prolengatien, Fr. 


from 4 
1. The Y — 2 Bacon. 
2. Delay (o a longer time. Bacon. 


PROLU'SION. 2 [ prolufic, Latin.] Enter · 


tainments ; performance of diverſion. Halew. 
PRO MINEN T. 4. Prominent, Lat.] Stand- 


25 — en een en e e 


PRO'MINENCE. — 1a 
de * ] 


PROMISCUOUS. 4. Lee s, Latin. 
Mingled ; confuſed ; — Tillotſ. 


PROMISCUQUSLY. ad. [from promiſcuous. ] - 
With confuſed mixture; indiſcziminately. 


PROMISE. / Lp, Las. ] 


2. To incite; to inſtigate, Shakeſpeare 


To PRO WISE. UV, ts 


Latin. Te 
make declaration of ſome. benefit to be con- 
ferred hereafter. a Temple, 

To 1 Us 1. 5 | — 
1. Ta aſſure one by a prom 

2. It is uſed of 3 even of ill. Shakeſp. 

PRO'MISEBREACH. /. [breach and promiſe. 5 


Violation of promiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
PRO'MISEBREAKER. 4. 1 
Violator of promiſes. Shakeſpeare. 
PRO'MISER, /. ou promiſe.] One who 
promiſes. Ben Fonſon, 
PRO'MISSORY. 4. Containing proſeſſion of 
ſome benefit to be conferred. Arbutbuct. 
PRO'MISSORILY. 44. { from hy ] 
By way of iſe. Brown. 


PRO'MON 7 r omontorium, Lat. ] 
PRO'MONTORY. A r a cape ; 
high land jutting into the ſea. Sucklings 

To PROMO'TE. v. a. I promotus, Latin. 7 
1. To forward; to TL P 
2. [Premou voir, Fr.] To clevate 3 to e 
mf "9 uy Milton. 


PROMO TER. /. I promuteur, — 


1. Advancer; forwarder ; encourager. Att, 

2. Informer ; makebate. Tuffer. 
PROMOTION. J. | promotion, French, ] Ad- 

vancement; encouragement; exaltation to 

ſome new honour or rank; preferment. Mil. 
To PROMO'VE. v. 4. [ promoveo, Latin. ]. To 

forward; to advance ; to promote. Sucklinge 
PROMPT. 4 [ prompt, French. ] 

1. Quick; ready; acute; eafy. Clarendon. 


2. Quick ; petulant. Dryden. 
3- Ready without heſitation; wanting no new 
motive. Dryden, 


4- Ready; told down : as, prompt payment. 
To PROMPT. v. 4. | prontare, Italian. 
1. To aſſiſt by private inſtruction; to help at 


2 loſs. Aſcham. 8 2 


3. To remind. rowune 
PRO'MPTER. /. [from pr 


] 
1. One who helps a dolück fp ſpeaker, by ſog- | 


geſting the word to him when he falters. &. 
2. An admoniſher; a reminder. L'Eftrange. 

PRO'MPTITUDE. /. (png Freach. ] 
Readineſs ; qui 

PRO'MPTLY. ad. [from prompe. j 8 

quickly; —_— 

PRO'MPTNESS. 
neſs ; quickne F lacrity. 

PRO'MP 1 { from 
tion; motion given by another, 

PRO'MPTUARY. 7. 
A ſtorchouſe; a 


To PROMULOATE.. Ve 4. [ promulge, Lat. 


2 bliſh ; to make known by open decla- 
An z 7 


Sordys, PROMULGA'TION, f [pronaigerty 162] 


Scutb · 


Publication 
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 PRONENESS-/. [from prone-] 


_ trial, 


: PROOFLESS, 4. [from prof.] Unproved ; 
B 


* : e 1 * 
$ y 
* 
0 Pe” L 
g . 
; * . 
2 * 


PROMULGA'TOR. 2 kae promalgate.] . 
- Publiſher open teacher. Decay of Piety. 

To PROMU'LGE. v. 4. ſom promulgo, Lat.] 
To promulgate ; to publiſh z to teach openly. 


| PROMU'LGER.: . own promulge.] Pub- 


lifher ; promul 


Atterbury. 
PRONA'TOR. ;/. 


eee e 


1 a. | pronus, Latin. ] 


1. Bending downward'; not erect. Milton. 
* Lying with the face downwards: contrary 
to ſupine. Brown. 
8. Precipitous; headlong ; ; going downwards. 


Milton. 
I 4. Dupe 3; ſloping. . - Blackmore. 
5+ Inclined ; propenſe ; Aiſpoled, . 


1. The ftate of bending downwards; not 
erectueſs. Brown. 
2. The ſtate of lying with the een. 
wards; not ſupineneſs. | 
3. Deſcent ; declivity. 
+ Inclination; propenſion ; diſpoition to 
Hooker.) 


| PRONG. fc [ pronghen, Dutch, to ſqueeze, ] 


A fork. Sandys. Hudibras. 
PROY/NITY. /. r prone.] Proneneſs. More. 
PRONO UN. Pronomen, Latin.] Words 

uſed inſtead of nouns or names. Clarke. 
To PRONOU'NCE. Vs 4. L prononcer, French; 

Pronuncio, Latin.] . 
Jo To ſpeak ; z to utter. Jeremiab. 
2. To utter ſolemaly ; to utter confidently. 


N Shakeſpeare. 
ts Toform or articulate by the organs of 
4. To utter rhetorically. 
To PRONOU'NCE., Te go To ſpeak with 
confidence ar authori .*. South. 
PRONOUNCER. /. from pronounce.) One 
- -who pronounces. Ayliffes 


PRONUNCIA'TION. /. [ pronunciatio, Lat.] 
The act or mode of utterance. Halder. 
PROOF. /. [from prove.] 
1. Evidence; teſtimony 3 convincing token. 
: Locke. 
Milicn. 
Dryden. 
4. Armour hardened till it will abide a certain 
Shakeſpeare. 
. 1 printing, the rovgly draught of a iheet 
when firſt taken. 


PROOF. a. Impenetrable ; able to reſiſt. Col. 


2. Teſt; trial; experiment. 
3. Firm temper ; impenetrability. 


\wanting evidence. . 
ToPROP. V. d. [ proppen, Dutch.] 
1. To ſupport by ſomething placed under or 


le. 


againſt, Miltog. 
2. To ſupport by eh under or againſt. 
eech, 


3. To ſuſtain 3 to ſupport, 44x" 


ope. 
PROP. J. L proppe, Dutch.] A ſupport. a 
Ray-z that on which any thing reſts. ; ook Fg 


- PROPAGABLE.. . [from Prapegate.] Such 


as may be ſpread, Boyle. 
To PROPAGATE. V. As [ propage, Lat.] 


: PRO 


2 To extend ; to widen. eee. 
3. To carry on from place to 0 to pro- 
mote, | Newton. 
4. To encreaſe z to extend. © Shakeſpeare. 


5. To generate. 
To PROFPAG ATE. v. 2. To have offspring. 


Milton. 
PROPAGA'TION. 4 propagatis, Latin. ] 
Continuance or diffuſion by REY” or ſuc- 
ceſſive produRtion.  Wijeman, 


jo oe 


1. One who continues by ſu 

tion. 

2. Af, . e a promoter. Addiſon. 
To PROPE Luv. a - [ propells, Latin. ] To drive 

forward. Harv 


To PROPE ND. v. 3. [ propendes, Lat.] I 0 
incline to any part; to be-diſpoſed in favour. 
of any thing. - Shakeſpeare. 

PROPENDENOY. . [from prop:ndes, Lat.] 

8 + Jaclination or Fee of deſire to any 
ng. 

2. 15 rom propendo, Lat. to weigh.] Pre- 

conſideration. z due Were preN per · 

2 e . Hale. 

NS 4. ropenſu: Lat. Inclined 

b diſpoſed, [7 po ; ] Milton? 
ROPENSION. 7 ¹, Lat. fro 

PROPE' As 45 ; 2 27 f | A 
1. Indlination di tion to any thing wood 
or bad. Rogers. - 
2. Tendency. ; Drgby. ; 

PROPER. a. ¶ Proprius, Latin. | . 
1. Peculiar; not belonging to more ; not 


common. Davies. 
2. Noting an individual. Watts. 
3. One's own. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Natural; original. ilton. 


5. Fit; accommodated; os, — | 
ualiſied. D 
Exact; accurate; Juſt. 
7. Not figurative. Burner. 
8. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to fignify mere; 
re. 
| Propre, Fr. Elegant ; p Hebr. 
| AGIs HP handſome "ith b bulk, ? 
Shaktſpeare, 
PRO'PERLY. ad. [from propere] 
1. Fitly; ſuitably. | 
2. In a ſtrict ſenſe, - Milton, 
PRO'PERNESS.-/. [from proper. ] 


I» The quality of being proper. 
2. Talneſs. 


PROPERTY. /. [from proper. 1 


1. Peculiar quality. _ n 
2. Quality ; diſpoſition. - South, 
3+ Right of poſſeſſion. Locke, 


. 4+ Poſſeſſion held in one's own right. Dryden. 
5+ The thing poſſeſſed, Shakeſ 
6. Nearneſs or right.” 2 
7. Something uſeful; an appendage. Dryden, 
To PRO/PERTY. Us ad from the noun. 
1. To inveſt with qualities. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſeize or retain as forrathing owned ; 
_ to appropriate; to hold. | Shakeſpeare. 


1. To continue or ſpread by generation or PROPHA'SIS. 2 Fersen Js 777 
orcknowſedge of gileaſgs. a 50 


2 


© 9 o Otweye 


— = — A * A * N 
"x 9 7 
” 
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e 
1 


PRO/PHECY. J. [argopiileiae}; A declaration 
. of ſomething to come; prediction. Shakeſp. 


 PRO'PHESIER. I. {from rel. 1 One 


ho propheſies. 9 
75 PRO'PHESY. wv. a4. 
1. To predict; to be, 0 messe 


Shakeſj ares 
2. To foreſhow. N. g — 
70 PROPHESY., . Sf | 
1. To utter * Sba 


2. To Rte ſcriptural ſenſe. rel. 
PRO PHET. f. [ wgapirncee.] + 
1. One who tells future events; a predicter; 


a foreteller. Drydaa, 
2. Ons of the ſacred writers empowered by 
_ God to diſplay futurity. Shakeſpeare. 


PRO'PHETESS. / Wa ores Fr. from pro- 
pbet.] A woman that foretels future events. 
Peacham. 


PROPHE'TICAL.,. 12 Lee Fr. Fr. 


PROPHE'TICK. , 


ng or foretelling 
future events. 


Stilling fleet. 


PROPHE'TICALLY. ad. [from propbetical.] 


With knowledge of n 3 in manner of 
a prophecy. Hammond. 
To PRO'PHETIZE. v. 2. To give predic- 
tions. "+40 Daniel. 
PROPHYLA'CTICK. 4. [LDL Ire. J 
Preventive; preſervative. Watts. 
PROPINQUITY. / | propinguitas, Lat.] 
1. Nearneſs; proximity; neighbourhood. Ray. 
2. Nearneſs of time. Brown. 
3. Kindred ; nearneſs of blood. + Shakeſp, 
PROPITIABLE. as fv propitiate.] Such 
as may be induced to favour ; ſuch as may be 
made propitious. | 
To/ PROPITTIATE. Vs 0+ [ propitio, Lat.} 
To induce to favour; to gain z to conciliate; 
to make propitious. . Stilling fleet. 
PROPITIA'TION. . [ Propitiation, Fr. 
1. The act of making propitious. 
2. The atonement; the offering by which 
propitiouſneſs is obtained. 1 Jobn. 
PROPITIA'TOR. /. 17 propitiate.] One 
that propitiates. 

PROPPTIATORY. a. .[ propitiatoire, Fr. 
Having the power to make piopitious. Still. 
PROPY TOUS, as | propitius, La] Favour- 

able ; kind. Addiſon. 
PROPYTIOUSLY. 4d. [from Propitious, ] 
Favourably ; kindly. | Roſcommon. 
PROPI'TIOUSNESS. /. [from prepitious. ] 
Favourableneſs ; kindneſs. Temple, 
PROPLA'SM. /. Lg and del. Mould; 
matrix. Moad ward. 


- PROPLA'STICE. . [Nic] The 


. art of making moulds for caſting. . 

PROPO'NENT. /. [from proponens, Latin, ] 
One that makes a propoſal, or lays down a 
propoſition. Dryden. 

PROPO'RTION oe proportion, F. proportio, L.] 
1. Comparative re of one thing to ano- 
ther; ratio. : Raleigh. Taylor. 


30885 Settled relation of n 


equal degree. Addiſon. 
3. Harmonick degree. Milton. 
N ; adaptation RG another. 


(| 


{ 


* *. | p 1 w * N 
* PRO 


1 . Term fie. 1 Davirt. 
To PROPORTION. . 4. e — 
1. To, adjuſt by comparative relation... 
2. To form 3 Sidney 
PROPO'RTIONABLE. 4. E 
| 2 by comparative 


PROPO'RTIONABLY... ad. *. — 
tion.] According to gr 17 — 
to comparative relations. Rogers. 

PROPORTIONAL. a. [ „ Fr. 
| Having a ſettled comparative relation ; hav- 
ing a certain degree of any quality compared 
with ſomething.elſe. oc ler. Newton. 

PROPORTIONALITY. ſ. [from propor- 
tional. ] The quality of being proportional. 


Grew. | 


PROPORTIONALLY. ad. [from opore 
tional, ] In a ftated degree. ewwtons 

PROPO'RTIONATE. a. from proportions 

_ Adjuſted to ſomething elſe, according to . 


certain rate or comparative pros vn Grew... 


To PROPO'RTIONATE. v. 9. 
- portion. ] To adjuſt, according to rates, 
to ſomething elſe. 
PROPO'RTIONATENESS. £:f 
Portionate.] The ftate of being by compariſon 
— — I. .. {from propoſe] rg 
OPO'SA e. 8 
1. Scheme or pA propounded to to conſidera- 


tion or acceptance. Addiſon. 
2. Offer to the mind. Scuth. 
To PROPOSE. v. a. [ propeſer, Fr.] To 
offer to the conſideration. Watts, 


To PROPOFSE. v. 3. To lay ſchemes. Shakeſp. 
PROPO'SER. /. [from propoſe. ] One that 
offers any thing to conſideration. Sift. 
PROPOSI'TION, . ¶ propoſition, Fr. * 
. fitic, Latin. ] 
1. A ſentence in which any thing is affirmed 
or decreed. | Hammond. 
2. Propoſal ; offer of terms. © Clarendon. 
PRO POSTTIONAL. 2. from * 1 
Conſidered as a propoſition. }. . Watts. 
To PROPOU'ND. v. 4. | propono, Latin, ] 
1. To offer to conſideration 3 to propoſe. 


@ * 


Wotton. 


5 — To offer; to exhibit. Shake _ 
OPOU'NDER. from propound. 
that propounds; 9 abe offers. 
PROPRIETARY. 40 L proprietaire, Fr. from 
Ppropriety.] Poſſeſſor in his own right. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
PROPRIETARY, a. Belonging to a certain 
Owner. Greco. 
PROPR:iETOR. . [from Preprius, Latin. ] 
A poſſeſſor in his own right. Ro _ 
PROPRYETRESS. /. [from proprietor. 
female poſſeſſor in her own right. 
PROPRIETY J. [ proprietas, Lat.] 
1. Peculiarity of poſſeſſion; exclulive right. 
Suckling. 


* Accuracy; juſtneſs. | Locke.. 
PROPT. for —— {from prop · ] Suſtained 
P — 


by ſome prop. ane. 
To PROPU'GN. v. a. Legs, Latin. ] To 
defend; to vindicate. Hammand. 


L. 


: 5T's | PRO. 


= 


PRO 
PROPUONATTION: : e from 
Pio Vo; 


P Susa. from propugn.] A 5 
— 1. 1 22 of TY Ton 
e we propulſus, Lat. 

act of dri af 425 Bacon. 

PRORE. [A — Late] The pro's the 

PROROGATION. { provogotio, Lati = 
. N. 

| 1. Continuance; of lengthening out to 

8 diſtant time ʒ prolongation. . South. 


2. Interruption of the ſeflion of parliament | 


by the regal authority. 
| To PRORO'GUE. v. 4. [from 
2 protract; to prolong. Dryden, 
© put off; to delay. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To interrupt the Ee 5 N 
a on. 
PRORUPTION. 1. f prouptucy 2 The 


act of Brown. 


Swift. 


To PROSCRIBE. ve 4. [ — Lat.] 
. To cenſure capitally ; to doom to deftruc- 
tion. Roſcommon. | 


2. To interdict. Not to uſe. Dryden. * 
PROSCRT'BER. 4 { from proſcribe.] One that 
dooms to deſtruction. Dryden. 


PROSCRI'P TION. - roſcriptio, Latin. 
Doom to death or 3 Ben Fasel 

PROSE. . | proſe, Lat. J Language not re- 
ſtrained to harmonick ſounds or ſet number of 
fyllables. Swi 

To PRO'SECUTE. v. 2. [ proſecutus, Lat.] 
1. To purſue; to continue endeavours after. 

any ching. 

. To continue; to carry on. 


Milton. 
Hayward. 


- 3+ To proceed in conſideration or diſquiſition 


of any thing. Helder. 
- . 4+ Topurſue by lw; to fue criminally- 
PROSECU'TION. . [from proſecute. ] 
1. Purſuit ; endeavourto carry on. South. 
2. Suit again a man in a criminal cauſe. 
' PRO'SECUTOR. . foam preſecute.] One 
. that carries on any thing ; a purſuer of any 
_ purpoſe; r another by law in 
a criminal cauſe. 
PROSELYTE. . lee. ] A con- 
vert; one 
= Cleaveland. 
To PRO'SELYTE. wv. a. To convert. 
| IN bio. { profortmancy, L.] 
PROSEM A » inatus, 
fed, L . 


Propagation 
. — pc. 1 One ſkill. 
: B 


in metre or rFOTUNs 
PROSODY. 4. „ The part of 
which teaches the found and quan- 

| tity of ſyllables and the meaſures of verſe. 
PROSOPOPOE'IA. Je Lesen.] Per- 


1 3 figure by __ * KA _ 

5 ry . 
er. 

1. View af 2 — peg bY 

A. Place which bord. an extended view. Mil. 


| OR of es _—_ 


% 
% S F * 


over to a new opinion. 


PRO 
. View in me oppold to retro 


Smiths 
ſomething future. Tillot 
To Wer ga v. a. [ proſpettus, —＋ 
To look forward. 


Latin. 
PROSPE'CTIVE. 2. [from proſpet.} 
1. Viewing at a diſtance. 
2. Acting with foreſight. - 
To PRO'SPER. ws a. 1 


make happy; to favour. 
To PRO'SPER.: V. . ere 


„40 5 'To 
n. 
„French. 
1. To be proſperous; do be ſucceſsful. 7 
2. To thrive z to come forward. 3 


— —— J. itas Suc- 

1 — — ortune. 

PRO'SPER aper, 1 

4 OUS, L Lat. Suc- | 
ceſsful ; fortunate. [ ] 


L's ton. 
PROSPEROUSLY. ad. from rous. 
Succeſsfully ; fortunate [ proſe wo 
PROSPERGUSNESS: Y —_ cores ws, 
roſperity. 
PROSPTICIENCE. from proſpici Latin. 
The — of looki ig fron. | 


ab. 


Wiſeman, 
To PRO'STITUTE. v. 4. C erofituo, Lat.] 
1. To ſell to re to expoſe to crimes. 
for a reward. Addison. 
2. To expoſe upon vile renin. ' Tillotſen. 
PRO'STITUTE. a. [profiitutus, Latin.} Vi- 
cious for hire z fold to nem. 


* Prior. 


2. The life of a publick trumpet. Addn 
PROSTRA'TE, a. [ prefiratus, Latin, } 

1. Lying at length. Fairfax. 

2. Lying at mercy. Sbaleſpeare. 

3. Thrown down in humbleſt adoration. Hook. 
To PRO'STRATE. v. 4. ¶ proſtrarus, Lat-] 

1. To lay flat; to throw down. Hayeard. 

2+ To throw down in adoration. . 
PROSTRA'TION. f. f from proſtrate. ] . 

1. The act of falling down in adoration. South. 
1 ; depreſſion. 

TY'LE. "welgun®- A building 
EY 102. 7 bal 7 
L GISM. ro and 
A proſyllogiſm is —— 2 BAR 
are 40 \.orpat 


” atis. 
PROTA'SIS. /. rey | 
1» A maxim or propoſition. F 
2+ In the ancient drama, the Goſt part of a 
_— or tragedy that explains the argument 


—— — Dit. 

PROTA ICK. 4. [werramnig.] Provatick 
perſons in plays give the relation. 

To PROTECT. u. 4. | proteftus, Latin. * ; 
deſend 3 to cover from evil ; to ſhield, 


Arbuthnet. 


— 


PRO 


PROTECTION. Protection, eg 
» Defence ; ſhelter from evil. Swift, 


OL) A paſſportz'e exemption from. being mo- 


PROTECTIVE. « a. [from Peng. Defen- 
five teltcring. Thomſon. 
PR ECTOR. Rn r, French, 
1. Defender; ſupporter. Waller. 
. An officer who bad heretofore the care of 
— kingdom in the king's minor ity. Sbaleſp. 
PROTECTRESS. þ . proteArice, French.] 
A woman that protects 


To e v. 4. endo, Lat. T9 
hold out; ee 


5 


- 


'PROTERVITY. pax | proterwitas, L. PR 


Peeviſhneſs; petulance. | 
To PROTE'ST. . io [ proteftor, Latin.) To 
give a folemn e of opinion or reſolu- 

Denham. 


tion. 
To PROTE'ST. . a 
1. To prove; to ſhow 3 wean: of. 
Shake ares 
M1 2. To call u 4 witneſs. ilton. 


PRO TEST. /. from the verb.] A ſolemn 
declaration of opinion againſt ſomething. 
PRO'TESTANT. a: [from proteft.} Belong- 
ing to proteſtants. Addiſon. 
PRO'TESTANT. /. ¶ proteſtant, Fr.] One 
of thoſe who adhere to them, who, at the be- 
Singing of the Reformation, proteſted againſt 
the church of Rome. King Charles. 
PROTESTA'T ION. [? proteftation, French. ] 
A folemn declaration of refolution, fact, or 
opinion. Hooker, 
PRO TESTER. ſ. One who proteſts; one 
who utters a ſolemn declaration. Atterbury. 
PROTHO NOT ARK. / [ protonctarius, Lat. 
The head regiſter. Brerew 
PROTHONO'TARISHIP. ſ. [from prothe- 


f — The office or dignity o l 


ROT OCOL, /. [from wg3r@+ and unn. ] 
The original copy of any writing. Ayliffe. 
GAA? The det [from wgwr and 
jdewrus.] The firſt martyr. A term applied 
— to St. Stephen. 8 k 
P 0'TOPLAST. by 6 4» 
Original; Fl a ? 
urs 1. rer ] — i. 
A of a copy 3 — archetype. 


otton, Stilling flect. 
Tt PROTRA'CT. v. 4. | protractus, Latin. ] 


To draw out; to delay; to lengthen ; to ſpin. 


to length. Knolles. 
PROTRA'CT. f. [from the verb. ] 2 
continuance. Spenſer. 
PROTRA'CTER. /. [from protro#.} | 
1. One who draws out any thing to tedious 


length. 
2. A . 
meaſurin 


PROTh ALE. Ve * n The 
act of drawing to Daniel. 
Ws bp he 4. [from rig! Wire Di- 

1 delaying; fpinning to length 
EPTIC 2 8. { wr polgemlonics 1327 


PRO 
T PROTRUDE. „ &s protrude, Latin 
To thruſt — => 2h * 2 


T PROTRUDE. + v. *. To thruſt * 
ward. 


PROTRU'SION. /. [prof Latin} "The | 
at of thruſting forward; thruſt ; puſh. Locke. 


PROTU'BERANCE, [ protubero, Latin. 
Something ſwelling n the reſt; — 
nence; tumour. Hale 

PROTU BERANT. 2. [from 2 
* 5 prominent. | 

To PR BERATER. . N. 

| Latin.) To ſwell forward e 
beyond che parts adjacent. - Sharps 

GD. 4. [ppude, Saxon. ] 

1. Too much pleaſed with himſelf, ates. 

2. Elated; valuing himſelf. D 
3. Arrogant ; haughty ; impatient. 2 
4. Daring; preſumptuoas. | N 
$5. Loſty of mien; grand of perſon, = 

6. Grand; oo ſplendid ; Ts 


7. Oſtentatious; ſpactour'} grand. . 
8. Salacious; eager for the male, * 
9. Fungous; exuberant. 


PROU'DLY. ad. [ from om 
- oftentatioully ; ic a proud *. . crops 


To PROVE. V. d. [ probu, — N —4 
1. To evince; to thow by argument or 
mony. 


Atterbury. 
2. To try to bring to the teſt, — 
* 


3. To experience. 
To PROVE, V. irs 


1. To make trial. 


2. To be found by experience. Shaker. 
3. To ſucceed: as, mann 


ebe be found In the enact,” | 
A 4. from ove. That 
„ [from prove. ] That may 
PROVE'DITOR. er 1 
PROVEDORE. ob . ay 1 
A 8 Way Yo 
ENDER. provende, French, 

food for brutes 750 and corn. Sha Dy 
PROVERB. . [proveriiom, Latin, ] 

1. A ſhort ſentence frequently repeated by the 

people; a faw' ; an adage. x 

2. A word, name, or obſervation commonly 


received or Ittered. Tobias, iii, 
To PRO'VERB. v. a 
1> To mention in a proverb. 2 —. 


2. To provide with a proverb. 55 
PROVE'RBIAL, a. [ proverbial, French. 
1. Mentioned in a proverb. 


SN 
2. Reſemb ſuitable 
ling a proverb 5 9 caah 


3. Compriſed in a proveth- P 
PROVERBIALLY. od. T r 
Browne ' 


In a proverb. 


To PROVTDE. V, d. provide, Latin, 
1. To precure befo z ta get . 
to pre 


re for iſh ſupply. — 
2+ o furniſh ; to 11 
» Fo ſtipulate. Y 
To Provide 25 To take meaſures 
for coun 


caping any ill. Hale. 
5* To 
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CES 

7 ProviDy for. To take care of before - 
p , d. 2 ; Shakeſpeare. 
PROVTDED that. Upon theſe terms; this 
ſtipulation being made. 


of providing. | 
2. The care of God over created beings 3 
Vine ſuperintendence. . | Ralagb. 
Fer ; frugality; reaſonable and mo- 
ate cate of expence. Dryden. 
PROVIDENT. 4. [ providens, Lat.] Fore- 
*- caſting; cautious prudent with reſpect to 


- Futurity.” Waller. 


PROVIDE'NTIAL. as [from providence, ] 
Effected by providence; referrible to provi- 
N dence. N ood ab ar 4. 
PROVIDE'NTIALLY. ad. [from providen- 
tial. ] By the care of providence. Addiſon. 
PR IDENTLY. ad. 4 Looks provident. ] 
With foreſight ; with wiſe precaution. Beylc. 
PROVIDER. ſ. [from . He who 
© provides or procures. Shakeſpeare. 
PRO'VINCE. J. | provincia, Latin, ] 
1 A conquered country; a country governed 


| by a delegate. Temple. 
2. The proper office or buſineſs of any one. 
uy , | Otevay. 
3. Aregion; a tract. Watts. 


PROVLYNCIAL. 5. [ provincial, French. ] 
1. Relating to a province. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Appendant to the provincial country. Br. 
3. Not of the mother country; rude; unpo- 


Uſhed. Dryden. 
4. Belonging only to an archbiihop's juriſ- 
Action; not œcumenical. Aylife. 


PROVINCIAL. fe [ provincial, Fr. from pro- 
- "wince.] A ſpiritual governor. Stilling fleet. 

To PROVINCIATE. v. a. [from province. ] 
To turn to a province. Heel. 

To PROVTNE. v. n. [ provigner, French. ] 
To lay a ſtock or branch of a vine in the 

nd to take root for more increaſe. 

PROVYSION. /. { proviſion, French; provi ie, 
Latin. 

1. ri act of providing beforehand. Sidney. 
2. Meaſures taken beforehand. Tillatſon. 


„ Accumulation of ftores beforehand ; ſtock 


collected. .. 
4. Victvals; bod ; provender. Clarendon. 
6 Stipulation ; terms ſettled. ' -- Davies. 
PROVISIONAL, 4. [ Pr 0 Nanel, F rench; 
from proviſian. ] 
1. Temporarily eſtabliſhed. | 
2. Provided for preſent need. life. 


3. Settled beforehand. 
PROVISIONALLY. ad. [from prov * 


ke: B Way of proviſion. Tocke. 
PROVTSQ. fe Kipulation ; caution ; provi- 
fional condition. Spenſer. 


PROVOCA'TION; fe ¶ Provocatio, Latin. 
2. An act or cauſe by which anger is raiſed. 
; : . Smith . 
| appeal to a judge . 59 Fe. 
e 2 Ham provoke. ]. 
g 2 which revives a wy or * 


} 


'L' Eftrange. 

PROVIDENCE, . [previdentia, Latin, . 

e Foreſight; deen; forecaſt; 17 
. 


Any PRUDENTIALITY. /, 


P RU | 


PROVOTATIVENESS: 72 [from / 
The quality of being provocative, 
T;PROVORE. V. as» 1 5 Latin. ] k 
1. To rouſe; to excite by ſomething. Dryd. 
2. Fo anger 3 nz. to offend; to in- 


cenſe. Clarendon. 
3. To cafe: to promote. Arbutbnot. 

4 To challenge. Ry Dryden. 

5. To induce by n n to in- 
cite. $f ; Lama. 

To PROVOKE. VU, . 

1. To appeal, A Latiniſm. 1 

2. To produce anger. Taylor, 


PROVO'KER. /. [from provokes] 
1. One that raiſes anger. Gov. of the Tongue, 
2. Cauſer ; promoter. Shakeſpeare. 


 PROVO'KINGLY. 44. | [from provoking. ] 


In-ſuch a manner as to raiſe anger. Dec. of P. 
PRO VOS T. / [pnapapr, Saxon. ] 


1. The chief of any body: 255 the provoſt 


- of a. college. 
p Ne executioner of an army. H ward. 
OSTSHIP. . from prove. } The 
office of a provoſt, 0 Hatewill. 
PROW. . 1 375 French; praa, Spaniſh; 


prore, Latin. The head or forepart of a ſhip. 
©»  Peacham. 
PROW. a. Valiant. Spenſer. 


PRO/WESS.. /. | prodezza, Ital.] Brayery ; 
valour; military gallantry. 


Sidney. 
PRO WEST. a. Bravett; moſt valiant. Spenſ. 


To PROWL, Ve 4. To rove over. f Sidney. 


To PRO WL. v. n. To wander for prey z to 
T 


prey 3 to plunder. 
PRO'WLER. ſ. from prowl.] One that 
roves about for prey. Theſes 
PRO'XIMATE. a. [ Fe, Lat. Next 
in the ſeries of ratiocination; near . and im- 
mediate. Burnet, 
PRO'XIMATELY. ad. {from proximate.) 
Immediately ; without intervention. Bentley, 
PRO'XIME. 4. l proximus, Latin. ] Next; 


immediate. Watts. 
PROXIMITY... [ proximitas, Lat.] Near- 
neſs. . Hayward. 


PRO“ XV. f. [By contraction from proctrocy. ] 
1. The agency of another. 
2+ The ſubſtitution of another; the agency 


'of a ſubſtitute. ©, South. 
3. The perſon ſubſtituted or deputed. L. Eft. 
PRUCE. ſ. Pruſſian leather. Dryden. 


 PRUDE. . ¶ prude, Fr.] A woman over. nice 


and 8 and with falſe aſfectation. . 
PRU'DENCE. /. J. Madam French; 
dentia, Latin.] Wiſdom applied to prac ice. 
Hale. 
1 4. e F. rench ; Prudens, 
tin. 

1. Practically wiſe. Milton. 
- 2+ Foreſeeing by natural inſtinct. Milton. 
PRUDE'NTIAL. . {from prudent. ] Eligible 

on principles of prudence. * Rogers. 
PRUDE'NTIALS. /. Maxims of prudence or 
practical wiſdom. Waits. 


Eligibility on principles 2 D Brown. 
PRUDEN TIALLY. ad. | from . ] 


[from grudential. ] 


1 


©  ereetly ; judiciouſly. | | 
PRU'DERY. 4 [from prude.] Overmuch 


TN 
F- 1 


_" According to the rules of prudence, ' South, 
_ acon. 


nicety in conduct. 
PRU'DISH: 2. [from pruge.] Affectedly grave. 
To PRUNE. V. d. 8 
1. To lop; to diveſt trees of their ſuper- 
flaities. : Davies. 
92 2. To clear from excreſcences. Bacon. 
To PRUNE. VU, Ns To dreſs ; to prink. A 
ludicrous word. 8 Dryden. 
PRUNE. /. A dried plum. Bacon. 
PRU'NEL. /. An herb. 
PRUNE'LLO. /. | py 
1. A kind of ſtuff of which the clergymen's 
gowns are made. Pope. 
2. A kind of plum. 


PRUNER. . | from prune] One that crops 


Denham. 


trees. . 
N PRUNTVFEROUS. As [ prunum and fero, Lat.] 


Plum- bearing. | 
. A hook or knife 
uſed in lopping trees, 
Philips. 
PRU'RIENCE. 2 /. [from prurio, Latin. ] 
PRU'RIENCY. An itching or a great de- 
fire or appetite to any thing. Swift. 
PRU'RIENT. a. | pruriens, Latin. ] Itching. 
| Ainſworth, 
PRURTGINOUS, a. [prurio, Lat.] Tending 
to an itch. , - 
To PRY. v. . [of unknown derivation. ] To 
peep narrowly. . _ Shakeſpeare. 
PSALM. ” [ $4 de ] A holy ſong. Peach. 
PSA'LMIST. ſ. from ꝑſalm.] A writer of 
holy ſongs. - * e 
PSA'LMODY. .. [LA.] The act or 
practice of ſinging holy ſongs. | 
PSALMO'GRAPHY. /. [2ap;and ygaqy. ] 
The act of writing pſalms. 
PSA'LTER. 1. [ $axrnper ] - The volume of 
pſalms; a pſalm book. 


, 


PRUNINGKNIFE. 


' PSALTERY. f. A kind of harp beaten with 


ſticks. Sandys, 


+ PSEU'DO. /. [from 4433S] A prefix, which 


being put before words, ſignifies falſe or coun- 

terfeit : as, pſeudoapoſtle, a counterfeit apoſtle. 
PSEU'DOGR APHY. / Falſe writing. 
PSEU'DOLOGY. .. [4wdoxla,] Falſehood 


of ſpeech. | Arbuthmot, 
PSHAW. interj. An expreſſion of contempt. 
\ A a Specrator. : 


PTISAN, þ [whocam ] A medical drink 
made of barley decocted with raifins and liquo- 
rice. Garth. 

PTY*ALISM. ſ. INH.] Salivation ; 
effuſion of ſpittle. : 

PTY'SMAGOGUE. /. [ao and d A 
medicine which diſcharges ſpittle. 

PU'BER TY. /. ¶ Pubertas, Latin.] The time 
of life in which the two ſexes begin firſt to be 
acquainted. Bent. . 


. PUBE'SCENCE. /. [from pubeſco, Latin. ] 


ſtate of arriving at puberty. Brown. 


PUBE'SCENT. a. [pubeſeens, Latin. Arriv- 
ing at pub. 5 


rowne 


P UD 


PU'BLICAN. q. [from publicur, Latin. 
1. A toll. gatherer. Matthew, ix. 
2. A man that keeps a houſe of general en · 
tertainment. „ 1 
PU man capt AF [from publics, Lat.] 


7. The act of publiſhing; the act of nötify- 


ing to the world; divulgation. Hooker. 
2. Edition; the act of giving a book to 
publick. Pope 
PU'BLICK. @. [ publique, Fr, publicus, Lat 
1. ' Belonging to a ſtate or nation; not pri- 


vate. NN. Hooker. 
2. Open; notorious ; generally known. 
* ö Mart beo. 
3. General; done by many. Milton. 


4. Regarding not private intereſt but the good 
of the community. Clarendon. 


5- Opea for general entertainment. Addiſon, 


PU'BLICK. /.-[ from publicus, Latin. ] | 
1. The general body of mankind, or of a ſtate 
or nation. Addiſon. 
2. Open view; general notice. 

PU'BLICKLY.' ad, from publich.] 
1. In the name of the community. Addiſons 
2. Openly ; without concealment, Bacas. 

PU'BLICKNESS. /. ¶ from publick.] 

1. State of belonging to the community. Boyle. 


2. Openneſs ; ſtate of being generally known 
or publick. \ 
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PU'BLICKSPIRITED. a. [publickand ſpirit. }. 


Having regard to the general advantage above 
private good. g Dryden. 
To PU'BLISH. v. 4. | publier, French. ] 


1. To diſcover to mankind; to make gene- 


rally and openly known. 


2+ To pur forth a book into the world. Digh. ' 


PU'BLISHER. /. [from publiſh. ] | 
1. One who makes publick and generally 
known. Atterbury. 
2. One who puts out a book into the world. 
9 Prior. 
PUCEL AGE. ſ. [French.] A ſtate of vir- 
. ginity, | 
PUCK. /. [perhaps the ſame with pug.] Some 
ſprite among the fairies, common in romances. 


, Corbet. 
PU CK BALL, F. . A kind of muſh- 
room full of diſt. 


To PU“ CK ER. v . To gather into corraga« 
tions; to contract into folds or plications, 


S pectator. 


 PU'DDER. /. A tumult; à turbulent and ir- 


regular buſtle. Locke. 
To -PU'DDER. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
make a tumult; to make a buſtle, ke. 
To PU'DDER. v. a. To perplex ; to diſturb. 


= Locke. 

PUDDING. /. ¶ puding, Swediſh.] _ | 
1. A Kind of food very variouſly compounded, 
but generally made of meal, milk, and eggs. 


1 Prior. 
2. The gut of an animal. Shakeſpeare. 


3. A bowel ſtuffed with certain mixtures of 


meal and other ingredients. Priar. 
PU'DDINGPIE. . f and pie] A 
pudding with meat baked in it. . 


PU'DDINGTIME. f. I pudding and time. ]. 
| | 1. 


*. 


3. To blow with\ſcornfulneſs. 


= OE. 


1. Tbe üme of dinger; che time at which 
Hen the firſt diſh, is ſet upon 


„ Ss. Nick of time; critical minute. Hudibras. 
PUDDLE. } _ Pool.] A ſmall muddy 
rty 


lake * A Hall. 
To PUDDLE. ja * from che NOUN. To 


muddy; to pollute with dirt; to mix dirt 
and water. Sidney. 


ey 
9 6. [from pudile.] Muddy; ; Grey; 


rw. 0 


UDO or furrock. f. [for paddock or 


n A n word for a ſmall in- 


pODENCy. 3 [pudens, Lat.] Modefty ; 
Shakeſpeare. 
puprerry. [ pudicite, French; from pudi- 
eitia, Latin. 444); chaſtity. 
 PU'EFELLOW. . A partner. Shakeſpeare. 
" PUERILE., 2. | puerile, Fr. pucrilis, Lat.] 
Childiſh ; boyi Ins P ope. 
puürRTLI TV. 1 Al pueriluas, Lat.] OC 


neſs ; boyiſhnelſs. den. 
PUET. A kind of water fowl. Bun. 
PUFF. J L, Dutch. 
1. A quick blaſt with the mouth, Philips. 
2. A ſmall. blaſt of wind. Raleigh. 
3+ A kind of muſhroom. 


" 4+ Any thing light and porous: as, puff 


5. Something to ſprinkle powder on the hair. 
Ainſworth, 
* PUFF. v. n. ¶ befſer, Dutch. ] 
„To ſwell the cheeks with wind. 
— To blow with a quick blaſt. Shakeſpeare. 
wth. 
4. To breathe thick and hard. L'Eftrange. 
5. To do or move with hurry, tumour, or 
tumultuous agitation, - Herbert. 
6. To ſwell with the wind. ' Boyles 
'To PUFF. Vs As f 
1 To ſwell as with wind. , Ray. 
+ To drive or agitate with blaſts of wind. 


Shateſpear e. 
3. To drive with a blaſt of breath ſcornfully. 


Dryden. 
4. To ſwell or blow up with praiſe. 


Bacon. 


5. To ſwell or elate with pRde. Sbaleſprare. 


PU*FFER. f. {from peel ] 4* that puffs. 
e Hue, Italian 
7 » A Ft 2 Carew. 


MW A kind of fiſh. 

3. A kind of fungus filled with duſt. 
PU'FFINGAPPLE. . A ſort of apple. 
PU*'FFINGLY. ons from puffing. / 
1. Tumidly; with ſwell. 

2. With ſhortneſs ok - waa 

FFV. 2. { from p a * 
ek Windy; Aaron, Wiſcman. 

2. Tumid ; turg Dryden. 
PUG. /- Ibiza, 2 A kind name of a 

or any thing tenderly loved. Addi/. 
'PU'GGERED. « a. Crowded ; complicated. 


PUGH. inter j. A word of 
PUGH. | prgille _ What is taken 
up between the two firſt hams. 


3 


% 


PUL 
, Latin. ] ich. 


PPoNA'cIous. a. 2 
fighting. - 


nable to figh 

PU Ac. 1 7 . 

f — inclination to 

PUISNE. a. [ po 10, French. | 
1. Young ; younger; later in time. Bicows 
2. Petty; inconfiderable; ſmall. Shak 

PUI'SSANCE. . { puiſſance, French. [ ower ; 
ſt h; . . 

PUI'SSANT. a. priſſant, French. ] Power- 
ful; ſtrong; forcible E® Raleigh, 

PUISSANTLY. ad. [from puiſſant. ] Pover- 
fully; forcibly. 

PUKE. /. Vomit ; medicine cauſing vomit. 

To PUKE. VU. No To ſpew; to vomit. Shak. 

PUKE. a. An old word for yellow. 

PU'KER F. [from 2, Medicine cauſing 
vomit. Garth. 
PU'LCHRITUDE. - /. 1 pulcbrituds, Latin. ] 
Beauty ; grace ; handſomeneſs. Mere. 

To PULE v. n. | piauler, French. ] 

1. To cry like a chicken. Bocon. 
2. 1o whine; ta cry; to whimper. Locke, 

PU LICK. he 'An herb. rth. 

PU'LICOSE. a. [ pulicoſus, Latin. ] Abound- 
ing with fleas. 

PUTLJ}OL. /. An herb. | 

To PULL. v. a. [ pullian, Saxon. } 

1. To draw violently towards one: 2 
8 puſs, or to drive from one. Ben Fonſon. 

o draw forcibly. Hayward. 
= To pluck ; to gather. timer. 
4+ To tear; to rend. Lamentations, ili. 2. 
5- To Pur l down. To ſubvert; to demo- 


* 


Deſruction of Troy. : 


Howel. 5 


6. 7 pur l down. To degrade. Roſcom. 
7+, To PuLL 2p. To e z to eradi- 
= Locle. 
PULL. ſ. [from the verb.] The a& of pull. 
ing; pluck. 8 are 
PU'LLER. fo [from pull. ] One that pulls, 
MS. de 


PU'LLEN. ſ. Poultry. - 

PU'LLET. ſ. [ Poulet, French. ] A young 
hen Brown. 

PULLEY. . [ poulie, Fr.] A ſmall whee 
turning on a pivot, with a furrow on its out- 
fide, in which a runs. Swi ift. 

To PU'LLULATE. wv. 2. [ pullulo, Latin; 
pulluler, Fr. I To germinate ; to bud. 


PU'LMONARY. 3. "Belonging to the lungs, 


PU'LMONARY. J. I pulmnaire, . French. ] 


The herb lungwort. Ainſworth. 
PULMO'NICK. 2. {from pulmo, Lat.] , Be» 
longing to the lungs. 
- PULP. . 2 Lat. Pale 2 
Ts Any ſoft p 


high where a ſpeaker 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. The higher deſk in the church where the 

. ſermon is yan Dryden. 
PU'LPOUS. 4. Soft. Philips. 


PU'LPOUSNESS. 1750 Th 

quality of being hm pop] 7 

50 LPV. 2. [from pulp.] . pappy · . 
13 


2 uf 


AY : - 
8 
% 
, * 


rorsg ion. LS [from plans Lat]. The 
act of beating or moving with quick ftrokes 
2 any thing oppoſing. n 
PULSA “TOR. /. from Pauly, Latin. * 
P 115, [pulſus, Lati 
ULSE. pulſus, n. 6 
W eee 


2 through it by the onde ne as-it is 


perceived by the touch. 

2. Oſeillation; vibration. W. 
3. Te tel one's PuLss. To wy or know 
one s mind artfully. | i. -$ 

From pull. ] Leguminous plants. Milt. 
To PULSE. v. — Lim che nouns} /' To beat 
as the pulſe. Kay. 


„HL SION. 1 golfer, Lat . The act 
of driving or 3 
tion to ſuction. ore. 


PU'LVERABLE. a. [from N Latin.] 


Poſſible to be reduced to duſt. Beyle. 


PULVERIZA'TION. ſ. [from pulverizes 
The act of are reduction to duſt or 
powder. 

To PU'LVERIZE. VU, N. [from galerie, Lat. 


10 


2. ns 8 by mixing ſpirit W | L 


5,005, ſagar, and the juice of lemons. - Swift. 
3. The buffoon bs we" of the puppet- 
- ſhow. Cay. 
4. In contempt or ridicule, x bort fat fellow. 

PU'NCHEON: . U in pon, 

1. An inſtrument eee as to make 4 | 
hole or imprefſion. - Camder 
2. A meaſure of liquids. 

pU CHER. from punch. _ Infiratteat 


that makes an impreſſion or Crew. 


PUNCTTLIO. / A ſmall nicety — behaviour 3 


a nice point of exactneſs. _  Addifons 
PUNCTFLIOUS. 9. [from 3 Nice ;. 
exact; punctual to ſuperſtition. 
PUNCTILIOUSNESS. 1. en} 
Nicety; exactneſs of behaviour... 
PU N TO, ſ. { punto, Spaniſn. | 

1. Nice point of ceremony. e 

2. The point in ſeneing. . 
PU'NCTUAL. a. [ panel, Trad 1 

1. 8 ina point 3 cont a point. 

" Milton. 

«2 „ Exadt; — — Bacon. Atterb. 


To reduce topowder z to reduce to duſt, Boyle. PUNCT UA'TLITY. . {from Le 015 o 


PULVERULENCE. ſo: 
Duftineſs ; abundance of duſt. | 
PU'LVIL... fe. [pubvillum, Latin, ] Sweet 
ſcented powder. Cay. 
To/PU'LVIL. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
.fprinkle with perfumes in powder. Congreve. 
PUFMICE. A ſlas or cinder of ſome foſſil, ori- 
Sinally bearing another form, and only reduted 
to this ſtate by the violent action of fire: it is 
lux and ſpungy matter full of little pores and 


cavities, found in maſſes of different fizes and 


ſhapes, of a pale whitich, grey colour: the pu- 

- mice is found about the burning mountains 

Etna, Veſuvius, and Hecla. Bacon. 
PU'MMEL.  /«;/ See ea AO 
PUMP. / [ pompe, Dutch and French. 

1. An engine by which water is drawn up 

from wells its operation ae the 

ꝓreſſure of the ar. 

2. A thoewiduathinfals and low heel; Shakeſ. 
To PUMP. Vs n. [ pompen, Dutch. ] To work 
a pump; to thou out water by a pump. | 

175 Dec 0 Pi » 
To PUMP. wv. as be f JE 


1. To raiſe or throw out by means of a pump. 
2. To examine artfully by fly i I 00 
PU'MPER. 5. [from pumps] The — 
the inſtrument that pumps. * Boyle. 
PU'MPION. / A plant. Miller. 
PUN. ſ. An equivocation; a quibble; an ex- 
preſſion where a word bas at once different 
meanings. * Mddiſen. ; 
To PUN. v. n. ¶ from the noun. ] To quib- 
bie; to uſe the ſame word at once in different 


. Dryden. Tatler. 
To PUNCH. v. a. [poi "Fon ch.] To 
= bore or Late by Wining» Gary inſt 


ment. Wiſeman. 
* 1 Lok 8 

poin 8 ven by a 

Wow, perforates bod wy , Maxon. 


ann, 1 8 | 


Nicety; 8 exactneſs. | 
from punfiuol. ] 
. Ral. 


puN CTUALLY.' 
- Nicely ; exactly 


PU NCTUALNESS. h {roms Mn . 8 


z nicety. 
PUNCTUA'TION. Ju [panftum, Lat. The. 
act or method of pointing. 
To PU'NCTULATE: ws . — 
To mark with ſmall ſpots. Wiadward 
PU'NCTURE. /. Lennie, Latin.] A — 4 
prick; a hole made with a very ſharp point. Br. 
PU'NDLE. ſo A ſhort and fat woman. 2. 
PUNGAR. f. rus, Lat.] A fiſh. 
PU'NGENCY. /. from pungent.] 4% 
1. Power of pricking- Arbutbnet. - 
2. Heat on the tongue; acridneſs. 
3. Power to pierce the mind. 
4. Actimoniouſneſa; keenneſs. - . Stilling fl. - 
PU'NGENT. a. Langen, Latin. 1. 
1. Pricking. 
e acrid. | 4 | 


> Piercing; ſharp. ; vol. 

4+ Acrimonious; biting. +4 / © Dryden. + 
PU'NICE. ſ. A wall louſe; a * 
PUNTCEO US. a. { paniceus, Latin, Þ purple. ' 
PU'NINESS. J. [from puny] nne 

neſs, * 


To PU'NISH. v. a. [ grate, Latin. ] 


1. To chaſtiſe; to afflict wich ne Mas is 
Lev. xxvi. 18. 
2. To revenge a fault with pain or death, . ; 


PUNISHABLE. as ö $ _ 
niſp.] Worthy of puni z capable 
— 565. | Hookers Tayler. 
 PU'NISHABLENESS. ſ. [from uniſbable. ] 


4 


flicts pains for a crime. Milton. 
PUNISHMENT. 7. U puniſement, Fr. Any 
infliction impoſed in vengeance of a crime. 
f 12 2 Mac. vii. 36. Jeb XXXx1. UN. 
4 U - 


\ 


Freach. ] ** 


» Rogers 


. 


2 ne of deſerving or admitting puniſh- . 
pu NIS EER. J. (from puniſp. ] One who io-" 0 


we "FOE 


PUNITION, unit ion, Fr. nitio, Lat.] Free; clear. Philj N 
ch 5 it «ham por „ * Free from zullt; guiltleſs; innocent 2 
PU'NITIVE.. a. from E Lat. 1 py rr x Preverbi xx. 9. Ae 
or inflicting puniſntaent. Hammond. 7. Iacorrupt; not vitistede by * bad 
PU'NITOR 4. [from 7 Lat.] Punih- / tics or opinion. i 4147 edel. 
3 tending to puniſhment. 8. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of ſpeech. 
PU K. . Awhore; a common protiitute, # Hud. .  Aſcbam. 


PU/NSTER: /. ¶ from pun.] A, quibbler; a 9. Mere; as, a pure villin. 1205 ee 
lo wit who endeavours at reputation by double 10. Chaſte ; modeſt. Acre rr 


meaning. Arbuthnot. Addiſon. PU'RELY. ad. [from pure. ] 
Te: PUNT. . as To play at certain games 1. In a pure manner; not d x not with 
with cards. 'S mixture. | Nub, 1 1. 250 
PUNY.-6. [puts nd, French. ] | | 2. Innocently ; without guilt 
. eüng 3. Merel x: uy Clarendon, 


2. Inferior; petty; of an Gade rate... Shak. PU'RENESS. . from Ke . 


| pu NY. 5 A L_ upexperiented. unſeaſoned . 1. Clearneſs; ; dernen from extraneovs or foul 
wretch. 9 


', "South. admiztufes. dana, FEW L | Sidney Temple. S 


To PUP. =, 2. . from puppy] To bring forth 2. Simplicity; not competition Dryden. 
whelps: uſed of a bitch dating 1 3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. Com. Pr. 
PUPIL. fe [ pupillay Latin. 41. Freedom from vitious modesof ſpeech.” Aſc, 
. The apple of the eye. Bacon. Ray. Marv, PU'RFILE. /. [.pourflts, Fr.] A * of an- 
2. [ Pupilina. I A ward; one under the care cient trimming for women's gowns. ' Bailey. 


."of his guardian. den. Tickell, To; PU'RFLE:! v. . ¶ pourpier, Fr. profilare, 
* „ee one under * of a tutor. 3 3 To ele * a wrought » 
' Shakeſp. COT Locke. NI 
PU'PILLAGE. 1 [from pepit 0 kus 1 fon — , French. oy 
1. Wardſhip ;. minority. | Spenſer PU'RFLEW. border of Babst 
State of being a ſcholar. |. | Lock rug Tlox. . [prrgation, French» ] 
PUPILLARY. 4. ¶ pupillaire, French; pupil. 1. The/a6t of cleanſing or poritying from oh: 
- tarii, Lat. benen, to à pupil ot ward. tious mixtures. Burnet 
PUPPET. ; [ poupee, French, pupus, Lat.] 2. The af cleanſing the body by e 
1. A ſmall image moved. by wire in a mock ward evacuation. 
drama; a wooden — 6 TY Pipe. 3. The act of e ae n 
2. A. word of contempßt. Sbaleſpeare. PULRGATIVE. W — purgatium, 
PUPPETMAN. /.. [prppet and mr. Maſter Lat. J. Catharticle; having the power to cauſe 
if a puppet-ſhow., Sevift,” evacuations Jon Gad. Bacon. Donne. 
„ þ 7 PuPper and Show] A PU'RGATORY: . [pi terium, Latin. ] A 
-mack dr A by wooden images place in which ſouls are appoſed by the papiſts 
moved * wire. Soi fe Arbuthagt; ds be purged by fire from carnallimpurities, be - 
PU'PPY. g. [ponper, French: fore they are received into heaven. Stilling f 
1. A help; progeny of Abitch. Shak: Gay- To PURGE. v. 4. ſpurge, e 4 
2+ A name of Contemptuous: reproach to a 1. To cleanſe; to clear. Bacon. 
man - +4 Shakeſpeare, 2. To clear from impurities. Chat. Weed. 
Ta'PU'PPY, v. a. [From the noun. ] To: bring 3. To clear from guiit. Sbal. Heb. ix. 14+ 
whelps. !. 4. Jo clear from imputation of guilt. Sha. 
PURBLYND. a. ease; mortſghted. Sb. 5. To n or put away impurities. 
PURBLINDNESS. / {hour ee f 1 LY Decay of Pury. 
nefs-of ſight. 6. To 3 by tool. * Camden. 
PU'R@HASABLE. 4. [from purchaſe. J That 7+ To clarify to defecate. 
urchaſed or bouglit. Locke. To PURGE. v. . To have frequent ſtools. ' 


m 
To PURCHASE. v 4. prurchaſſer, Fr.) PURGE. ſ. {fromthe verb.] A cathartick 
42. To. buy for a price. Shaft. Gen. xxv. medicine; a medicine that evacuates the body 


PURE. 4. . Pure, French; purus, Latin.] childbearing.) 
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2. To obtain at 721 3 as of labour or by tool. Shake peares Arbuthnot. 
danger. , Milton. PURGER. . from 3 Fx 
3. Twipiata 6 recoripente bl five or for- 1. One who clears away r thing noxious Sb. 
ft. % nf | Shake} are. 2. Purge; cathartick,. Bacon. 
PU RCHASE. ,. ¶ poure has, old French. PURIFICA'TION: ſe len hae, in. 
T. Any thing boug 8 for a price: Le. 4 purifieatio, Latin.) St 
a. "Anythipgof which poſſe ſſion is taken. Sb. 1+ The act of making pure. ot  Beyles 
PURCHASER. /. — 5 urchaſe. J A buyer; 2. The act of cleanſing from guilt. Taylor. 
bone that gains any hibg for a Price. Addiſon. 3. A rite: performed: by the Hebrews aſter 


1, Not fi ny; not ſullied. Froverbs, xxx. puRIFIcA TVR. 7 3. fm puri 15.1 
2+ Clear; ot dirty; not mudd). Sidney. PU'RIFICATORY. -$ > Having power or reny 
8% Unmingled ; ; not altered by mixtures: Tayl. dency to make pure. , | 
; 4% Not with apy thing extrinſick. PU'RIFIER, /. Lftom puriſy.] Cleanſer; re- 
ee 8 eee e nf Viluni. Matis. Ast. d ee ee, e e, Ma 


12 


OE A Ea I 7 ul 
P U ; NS 3 5 U 8 
2 PURIFY.. * 2 pirifier, Fe, u Lat whole compaſs of 4 aH Bh!hcon. 
1. To make wel ö 1 or pURR. A ſea larx. Ain ſwortb. 
2. To free from N admixture. 70 PU N vs 2. To. partes as 4 cat or 
» Burnet. Dryden. leopard in pleaſure, a 
- - 6 'To make diodes. . 1 Sidney. PURSE. I. [Zourſe, Fr. prort, Welſh. T A fmall 
4. To free from guilt or corruption. South. ** bag in which money is contained. NE "Ad. 
To free from pollution, as by luſtration, Job. To PURSE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
oy To clear Noam barbariſms or improprieties. J. To put into a purſe. Dryden. 
—_ 2. To contract as a purſe. Shakeſpeare. 
To PURIFY.. 9. . To grow pure. urnet. PU'RSENET. ſ. [ purſe and ner.] A net of 
PU'RIST. J. gh tg „Fr. ] One ſuperſtitiouſy which the mouth drawn 9 by a 
nice in the uſe of words. ſtring. | mn 
PU RITAN. I. from pure. A feftary pre- PU'RSEPROUD.. a. [ purſe and vd Ps 
tending to eminent ſanity of religion. Sand. up with money. 
PURITANICAL. 4. ¶ from fa! Relating PU RSER. /. [from purſe.] The paymaſter of 
to puritans. "hag N. alton. a ſhip 
PU'RITANISM. „ [from puritan.] The no- PU'RSINESS. 1 ſ. [from purſy.] Short- 
tions of a puritan. Wotton. PURSIVENESS. neſs of breath. 
PURITY. / fe { purite,” Fr. puritas, Latin. PURSLAlN. ſ. [portulaca, Lat.] A plant. JV. 
1. Cleanneſs 3 freedom from foulnefs or dirt. PURSU ABLE. 4. [from purſue.) What may 
Prior. Tbomſon. be purſued, 
2. Fredo from guilt; innocence. ale. PURSU'ANCE. /. [from purſue. ] proſecution; 
Ae freedom from contamination of proceſs. 
| 64 Shakeſpeare. PURSUANT. a. [from purſue. te Done in con- 
PURL. 9. Ave pur fle. ſequence or proſecution of any thing. 
1. An embroidered and puckered border. Bac. To PURSUE. v. 4. [ peur ſviure, French. 1 uhh 
2. A kind of medicated malt liquor, in which 1. To chaſe; to follow in hoſtility. Shak. 


wormwood and aromaticks are infuſed. 2. To proſecute; ; to continue. Proverbs. 
To URL. v. n. To murmur; to flow with a 3. To imitate; to follow as an example, Dry. 
gentle noiſe. w Bacen. Miltcn. To endeavour to attain. .'. Prior. 
To PURL. v. 2. To decorate with fringe or To »URSU” E. v. n. To go on; to proceed. Buy. 
1 . embroidery. Ben Jonſon. PURSU'ER. Je {from purſue. One who fol- 
| PU'RLIEU, h The grounds on the borders of lows in hoſtility. + ilton, Denham. 
a foreſt ; border ; incloſure. Sal. Spectater. PURSUIT. / bete French. 75 
| PU'RLINS: . Im architecture, thoſe pieces of 1, The act of following with hoſtile intention. 
Y timber that lie acroſs the rafters on the inſide Milton. 
D to keep them from ſinking in the middle. Bai. 2. Endeavour to attain. Dryden. Rogers. 
q To PURLOIN. v. 4. To ſteal; to fake by theft, 3. Proſecution. Clarendon. 
X Milton. Denham. PU'RSUIVANT. /. [ pourſuivant, Fr.] A ſtate 
* PURLOINER-/. 4 [from purkin.] A thief; meſſenger; an attendant on the heralds. Dry. 
* one that ſteals clandeſtinely.* L Eftrange. PU'RSY. a. [ pouſfif, Fr.] Shortbreathed and 
x PU'RPARTY.. fe [pour and parti, French.] fat. bakeſpeare. Hudibras. 
bs Share; part in divi Davies. PURTENANCE. . [appertenance, Fr.] The 
be PURPLE. as ¶ Pour pre, Fr. purpurens, Latin.] - pluck of an animal. Exodus. Hudibras. 
. 982 Red tinctured with blue. Shak. Motton. To PURVE'Y. v. 4. Pour voir, French. 2 
* 2. In poetry, red. Dryden. 1. To provide with conveniencies. enſer. 
* To PURPLE. v. 4. purpuro, Lat.] To make 2. To procure. ſon. 
red; to colour with purple. Donne. Milton. To PURVE'Y. v. n.'To buy in proviſions. Mile. 
PU'RPLES. without a ſingular. ] Spots of a PURVE'YANCE. / from purvey,] . 
k livid red, ic break out in een fevers; 1. Proviſion. * oh 
ly a a purple fever. 2. Procurement of vials, acon. 
its PU'RPLISH. a: a bebe Somewhat PURVE'YOR. . {from urvey. . 
23 purple. le. 1. One that provides victuals. Ralci b, 
5. pu REPORT. J. . purportey French. ] Defign; 2. A procurer; a pimp; Dryden Addiſon. 
Me  »- tendency of a writing or diſcourſe.» Morris. PU'RVIEW. . {from pourwieu, Fr.] Proviſo; 
by" To PURPORT. v. a. | from the noun. ] To providing clauſe, Hale. 
| - intend ; to tend to ſhew.  '* Bacon. Rowe. PURULENCE. 2 J. [from purulent.] Gene- 
les ' PU'RPOSE: fo ¶ propes; Fr. propyitum, Latin.] PU'RULENCY. : ration of pus or. matter. 
br. I. Intention; deſign. Shakeſps Knelles, . Arbutbnot. 
ter 2. Effect; conſeqyende. | Collier. Baker. PU'RULENT, a. [ purulent, Fr. purylentus, 
WY 98. inſtance; example. i L'Eſtrange. Lat.] Conſiſting of pus or the running of - 
1 To PU' RPOSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To wounds. Bacon. Arbuthist. 
Ns ,vintend; to deſign; to reſolve. Hooker. Prior. PUS. /. Leatt! The matter of a well-digeſted 
PU'RPOSELY.. ad. Ne ka ]By deſign;  » fore, Artutbnee 
. by intention ocker. Priger. To PUSH. » bouſſer, French, ] . 
als PU'RPRIiSE. . L. 2 en, old Fr. purpriſum, 1. To fvike wi a thruſt. ' - - Pxollhs. 
Ta « Jaw Latin. ] A cloſe or OY as alſo the 2. To force or drive bs impulſe of any thing. Job. 


. pe 
1 * 


3. To force not by a quick blow, but by con- 23. To Pur by. To thruſt afide. 


ttinued violence. 


4+ To preſs forward: as, to puſb a proſecu- 


tion. nee Dryden. Addiſon. 
8. To urge; to drive: as, rage puſhed him to 
Ms miſchief, : oats ee Addi . 
6. Toenforce; to driveto a conclufian. Swift. 
7. To importune; to teaze. e 
To PUSH. VU. Mo ; 
1. To make a thruſt. 
2. To make an effort. 
3. To make an attack. : 
4. To burſt out with violence. 
PUSH. /. [from the verb. 


Dryden. 


1. Thruſt; the act of ſtriking with a pointed 


1. AdCrumente = 7 ©. 
2. An impulle; force impreſſed. 
3. Aſſault; attack. Shakeſpeare. Watts. 
4. A forcible ſtruggle; a ſtrong effort. Shak. 
5. Exigence; trial, L' Eſtrange. Atterbury. 
56. A ſudden emergence. Shakeſpeare. 
A pimple an effloreſcence ; a wheal. Bac. 


Knolles. 


PU'SHER. J. [from s.] He who puſhes for- 


ward. 
PU'SHING. a. [from puſþ.] Enterpriſing; vi- 
Orous. 


pUSHPIN. ſ. [eh and pin. ] A child's play, 


in which pins are puſhed altgraately. 1 85 | 
n 1. 


PUSILL AN IMITY. ve ufillanimit 


Cowardice ; meanneſs of ſpirit. Shak. Soxth. 


PUSILLA'NIMOUS. 4. [ puſfillanime, Pr.] 
Meanſpirited ; narrowminded ; cownrdl) + Bac. 
PUSILLA'NIMOUSNESS. ſ. [ from puſillani- 
mous.] Meanneſs of ſpirit. 
PUSS. J. | 
1. The fondling name of a cat. L'Eftrange. 
2. The ſportman's term for a hare. Gay. 
PU'STULE. /. [ puſtule, Fr. Puſtula, Latin. ] 
' A ſmall ſwelling; a pimple; a puſh ; an efflo- 
reſcence. i * Arbuthnot. 
PU'STULOUS. a. [from puſtule.] Full of 
puſtules; pimply, * 
To PUT. V. As | 
1. To lay or repoſit in any place. Milton. 
2+ To place in any fituation. Milton. L' Eftr. 
3. Toplace in any ſtate or condition. Shakeſp. 
4+ To repoſe. . 2 Kings. 1 Chronicles. 
8. To truſt; to.give up. Exodus. 
5 8. To expoſe; to apply to any thing. Locke, 
7. To puſ into action. 
8. To apply. a a 
9. To uſe any action by which che place or 
; Jas of any thing is changed. Shak. 2 
ce. 


Milton. Swi . 


10. To cauſe ; to produce. 


11. Tocompriſe ; to conſign to writing. 2 Ch. - 


12. To add. - I 7 Eccluss 
13. To place in a reckoning, Locke. 
24+ To reduce to any ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 


15. To oblige ; to urge. Bacon. Boyle, 
| 15 To propoſe 4 to Rate, © 2 Chron. Swift. 
17. To ſorm; to regulate, . 


18. To reach to another. Hab. 


19. To bring inta any ſtate of mind or temper, 
N th 5 Knolles. Clarendon. Locle. 
20. To offer; to advance. Dryden. Atterb. 
21. To unite; to place as an ingredient, Locke, 
23, To Pur by. To turn off; to divert. Tay. 


1 A - Ny 3 . 


* * 


29 


| ©" Dryden. Ray. F 


1 Samuel. Dryden. 


— 


A 32. T9 Pr in. To interpoſe. 
Daniel. 


ſiome artifice or excuſe. 
Addiſon. , 


clothes or covering. 


minate as plants. 


6. Jo Pur wp. To ſtart. 
4 62. To Pur 1p. To board. bo 
63. To Pur up. To hide. 


WD. Kb 
1 UT 


25. To PuT down, To degrade. Spenſer. 2 Ch. 


426. Je Pur down. To bring into diſuſe. Dr. 
2. To Put down, To confute. Shakeſpeare, 


28. To Pur forth. To propoſe. Judges. 
29. Te Pu forth. To extend. Geneſis. 


30. To Pur forth. To emit, as a ſprouting 


| * £13: 24 A [EET i Bacon. 
31 » To Pur forth, To exert. Milton. Tayl. 
| Collier. 
33. To Pur in practice. To uſe ; to exerciſe, 
34. Te Pur off. To diveſt ; to lay aſide. Ad. 
35. To Pur . To deſeat or delay with 


craſtinate, | | | ade. 
37. To PuT off. To offer fallaciouſly. Sv. 
38. ToPuT of. To diſcard. Shakeſp. 
39+ To PuT . To recommend ; to vend or 
obtrude, + Bacon. Swift. 


40. To. Pur on or upon. To impute; to 


charge. : 

at To Pu r on or upon. To,inveſt with, as 
Shakeſp. Ben Jonſon. 

42. To Pur on, To forward; to promote; 


to incite. N Shakeſpeare. 
43+ To Pur on or up. To impoſe; tv in- 
flict. 2 Kings. L'Eftrange. 


44. To Pur on. To aſſume; to take. Shak. 


45+ To Pur over. To refer. Shakeſp. 
46. To Pur out. To place at uſury. Pſa. 
47+. To Pur out. To extinguiſh. | Milton. 
48. To Pur out. To emit, as a plant. Bac. 
49+ To Pur out, To extend; to protrude. 

Geneſis. 
50. To Pur out. Toexpel; to drive from. Sp. 
51. To Pur out. To make publick, Dryden. 
52. To Pur out. To diſconcert. acon. 
53. To Pur to. To kill dy; to puniſh by. Bac. 
54. T6 Pur to it. To diſtreſs; to perplex; 
to preſs hard. Dryden. Addiſon. 


j 55. To Pur to, To aſſiſt with. Sidney. No. 


56. To Pur to death. To kill. Bacon. Hayeo. 


57. To Pur together. To accumulate into 


one ſum or maſs. Burnet. 


358. To Pur up, To paſs unrevenged. L Ef. 


59. To Pur up. To emit; to cauſe to ger- 
We Bacon. 
60. To Pur up. To expoſe publickly. 

Addiſon. 

Spelman. 
| \ Shakeſpeare. 
64. To Pur upon. To incite; to inftigate. 77%. 
65. To Pur upon. To impoſe; to lay upon. 


* Shakeſpear to 


66. J Por upon trial. To expoſe or ſum- 
mon to a ſolemn and judicial examination. Arb. 


— 


To PUT. VU, . 


1. To go or move: he puts forward apace. 


a I Bacon. 
2. To ſhoot or germinate, Bacon. 
3+ To ſteer a veſſel. Aadiſen. 
4. Jo PuT forth. To leave a port. Shak. 


. $+ To Pur forth, To germinate ; to bud; to 
* Shakeſpeare 1 f, 


out. 5 
has 5 


19 


Sidney. 
Sbaleſpeare Pſalms. 7 24. To Pur down, To baffle; to repreſs. 


| + © Bacon Boyle. 
36. To Pur off, To delay; to defer; to pro- 


1 - E D G * * ja * "Ad 
1 7 wel x 4 
- 
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«+ * 


6. J Pur in. To enter a haven. Aw 
7. To Pur e To claim; to ſtand can» 
didate for. : Lathes 
$. To Pur in. To offer a claim. Shakeſp. 

9. To Pur off, To leave land. 22 
10. To Pur over. To fail croſs. Abbot. 


1 42 To Pur te ſeas Te ene | 
| courſe, Baton. 


12. ToPuT up. To offer one's ſelf a candi- 
=. . L'Eftrange. 


13. To Pur up. To advance to; to bring 


one's ſelf forward. Swift. 
14. To Pur up with. To ſuffer without re- 
ſentment. 
PUT. /. [from the verb. | 
1. An action of diftreſs. E Eee 
2. A ruftick; a clown. Bramiſton. 
3. A game at cards. 
4. Pur . Excuſe; ſhift. L'Eftrange. 


PU"TAGE. /. [ putain, par, In law, pro- 


ſtitution on the woman's 
PU"TANISM. ſ. [ putanifme, French. ] The 
manner of living, or trade of a proſtitute, Dic. 
PU'TATIVE- a. | putatif, French; from puto, 
Lat. ] Suppoſed ; reputed. life. 
PU*'TID. a. [ putidus, Latin.] Mean; low; 
worthleſs. -' 
PU'TIDNESS. * [from putid.] Meanneſs; 
vileneſt. 
PU'TLOG. /. Puilly; are. pieces of timber or 
ſhort poles about ſeven feet long, to bear the 
' boardy they ſtand on to work, and to lay 
bricks and mortar upon. Mo xon. 
PUTRE'DINOUS. a. [from putredo, Latin.] 
Stinking ; rotten. Floyer. 
PUTREF FACTION. . [putrefaion, Pr.] 
The ſtate of growing wy the act 
malcing rotten. ney. Thomſon, 
PUTREFA'CTIVE. a. [from þ purer Lat.] 
Making rotten. » Wiſeman. 
To PU'TREFY. v. 4. [ putrifier, Fr. Putre- 
Facio, Latin.] To make rotten; to corrupt 
With rottenneſs. Shakeſp. Bacon Temple. 
To PU TREFV. VU. . To rot. Iſaiab. Ac. 


PUTRE'SCENCE. . [from putreſco, Latin. ] 
The ſtate of rotting. Brown. 
PUTRE'SCENT. a. [ putreſcens, wp Grow - 
ing rotten. Arbuthnot. 


PU'TRID. as [ putride, Fr. Peg Latin. 


Rotten; corrupt. W, aller . 
Putrid forer | is that kind of fever, in which 
the humours, or part of them, have ſo little 


* circulatory motion, that they fall into an in- 
reftine one, and putrefy, which is commonly 


| dhe caſe after great evacuations, great or ex - 


- cefſive heat; > 
* . [from fart. —.— 


Fleyer. 
PU'TTER, ＋. from put. ] 
10 8 who duts. 95 


L' Eftrange. 


PYX 


2. PurTTzx on. Inciter; inſtigator. Sbal. 
PU"TTINGSTONE. /. In ſome parts of 
Scotland, ſtones are laid at the gates of =_ 


houſes, which i 
D 


P 
Wl ro" =" ao a {derived by Mnſpew, _—_ 

buteo, Latin. buzzard. 2 
PU'TTY. {. 


1. A kind of r on which is 
A ga —— 


2. A kind of cement uſed „ 


To PUCZZLE. Vs Ad. for le, from 
Sinner. ] To EW 22 2 
barrals; to entangle. Shak. Clarendon. 

To PU'ZZLE. v. n. To be bewildered in one's 
own notions; to be awkward,  L'Eftrange, 

PU'ZZLE. /. [from the verb, ] mn 
perplexity. Bacon. 

PU'ZZLER. ſ. [from puzzle.] Hewho puzzles. 

PY'GARG. , A bird. « Ainſworth. 

PYGME'AN. . [from pigny.] Belonging to 
a pigmy. A. 

PY'GMY. /. [pygmee,. Fr. wuypai@.] 
dwarf; one of a nation fabled to be only = 

ſpans high and after long wars to have been 
deftroyed by cranes. Bentley. 

PYLO'RUS. 7 [ wvAwgdye ] lower orifice 
of the ſtomach. 

PY'POWDER. See PizrowpDER, 

PY'RAMID. / ( pyramide, Fr.  erfgaxuc.] 
In geometry, is a ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a 
polygon, and whoſe fides are plain triangles, 
their ſeveral points meeting in one. Harris. 

PYRA'MIDAL. a» [from pyramid. ] 

PYRAMIDICAL. Having the form of 
a pyramid. Locle. 


of PYRAMIDICALLY. ad. [from pyramidicel.] 


- In form of a pyramid, Broome 
PY'RAMIS, /. A pyramid. Bacon. 


PYRE. . [pyra, Lat.] A pile on which the 
dead are burn Dryden. P 


PYRTTES. /. { [from wug-] Fireſtone, Madto. 

THOR . | wogopuarliia. 1 
y fire. 

PVYVRO TECHNICAL. 4. 2 F. 
from pyrotechnicks, ] Engaged or ul in 


fireworks. 

PYROTE'CHNICEKS. Lebe and Texm.] 
The art of employing a 
the art of fireworks. 

PYROTE'CHNY. ſ. [ pyrotechnic, Fr.] The 
art of managing fire. Hale. 


PY'RRHONISM. from Pyrrbo. Sg 
ciſm; univerſal 2 _— 


— 


PX. 1 it, Latin. F 
8 in which the Romanifs keep the 


hung * 


2. The box in which = nautical compaſs is 


— 


—ͤ— ũ — — — — — — • 3 


— 
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QA 
oF 2 Sad borrowed from the Latin 
or Fren e for which the Saxons gene- 
rally uſed cp; the name of this letter is 
eve, from queu, French, tall: its form lng. 
that of an O with a tail. K 
QUAB. + A fort of fiſh. 
* Ack. v. 2. [quacken, Dutch.] * 
o cry like a duck. wal 
— To chatter boskingiy; to brag loudly ; to 
- alk oftentatiouſly. | Fudibras. 
QUACK. . {from the verb.] 
1. A boaſted pretender to arts which he does 
not underſtand. : Felton, 
2. A vain boaſtful pretender to hyfick ; one 
who proclaims his own medic abilities in 
publick places. Addiſon, 
3. An artfut tricking practitioner in pliyhc ck, 
0 . 
AckkRv. f. [from quack. } Mean or bad 
AT in p Wick — of net to any art. 
QU AOKSALVER.. / Jo Tymack and ſalve, ] One 
who brags of medicines or ſalves; a medi- 
caſter; a. charlatan. Burton. 
QUADRAGE'SIM AL. a. [quadragefimal, Fr. 
quadragefima, Latin. } Lenten 3 belonging to 
lent. Saunderfſen. 
UADRANGLE. . I Adel and angulus, 
— A N poo with four right 
NAR. a. [f Pro 
QU ADRA GULA a. from rangle. 
Square 3 having four right angles. * 2 ] 
DNN. 55 [quadrans, Latin. 
1. The fourth part; the quarter. Brown. 
2. The quarter of a circle. Helder. 
3. An inſtrument with which latitudes are 
taken. Gay. 
QUADRA'NTAL: 4. ¶ from quadrant.) In- 
cluded in the fourth part of a circle. Derbam. 
QU ADRATE. 4. 125 uadratus, Latin. 
1. Square having four equal and parallel ſides. 
7 Diviſible into four equal parts. Hakewill. 
FEST ans, Lat.] Suited; applicable. Harv. 
ATE. . A ſquare 3 a furface with 
we equal and parallel fides. ' Spenſer. 


Ts QUADRATE. v. n. [quadro, Latih ; gun. 


, drer, Fr.] To ſuit; 0 K ent ret] Ad. 


QUA'DRATICK. 4. Four ſquare; belonging 7. 


to a * Fe . 
__ ATICK «+ onchfaws: Such as retain, on 
unknown: Bac, the ſquare of the root or the 


number ſought. A 41 
A' ATURE: . quadrature, rench. 
* he act of TS | i Watts. 


95 The firſt and laſt quarter of the moon. Locke. 
3. The ſtate of being ſquare ; a quadrate; a 


ilton. ; 


ſquare 
QU ADRE'NNIAL. a. [ quadrennium, Lat. ] 
1. Comprifing four years. 
2. Happening once in four years. 
QUA'DRIBLE. a. ¶ from ay wy That 
may be ſquared. 0 


540 


a 4 x | - 


. 


ivifions, 
UADR A'TERAL. 2. al N bur 
tin. ] Having four, * | . Woodwg rd. 
QUADRILA'TERALNESS. |. [from gugdri- 
+ IB The property 01 N ht- 
lined fi our right 
QUADRYLLE. /. A gat KO 
QUAD IN. /. [quad rinus Tn aſa 
piece of money, in'value a Car Farthine, Bail. 
Qu ADRINO'MICAL. 4. Loreto and nomen, 
Lat, J. Conſiſting of four denominations, Di#. 
UA RIPARTITE. a. is quatuor ay partitus, 
at.] Having four parts; divided into four} 
n LV. ad. [from guadri- 
oe artite.] In a quadri ku diſtribution, 
ADRIPARTITION: J Adivifion by Four, 
SW the taking rhe fourth part of any quantity 
or mate Dif. 
QUADRIPHY'LLOUS. 4. aua and os 
—— Having four leaves. 
QUADRIREME: -/. [puodriremis, Latin. ] A 
galley. with four banks of 
QUADRISSY'LLABLE. , gener and bt. 
Iable.] A word of four fy Ila 
QUADRIVA'LVES. /. 
Latin. ] Doors with four 
UADRTVIAL. a. Trade, Lat. Hav- 
ng four, ways meeting in a point. 
QUA'DRUPED. . [quadrupede, | Fr, „ 


rote and valve, 


Pes, Lat.] 15 ahimal that goes on four legs, 


_ as perhaps all beaſts. Arbutbnot. 
ADRUPED. 2. Having four feet. arts. 
JADRUPLE. fo {quadruplus, Latin. Four- 
Id ; four times told, | alei 5. 

To QADRUPL CATE. v. 4, [ 1 

* To double ces 5 make fourf 
QUA RU PLICA TION. 2 guadru · 
Ada ] The taking a "thing our times. 


RUPLY. ad. Tot 3 Ae 
W 


A fourfold porn ty. 
ARE. (hatin. J, Enquire ; ſeek, 
0 QUAFFE. 2. 4. [from cer Fr. to be drw 1 
* drink; to ſwallow in large . -o 
FO, F.v..n To drink e . 
A'FFFR. 7 [from gua f.1 H le wing 
To QUA'FFi V.a. To fi out. 
AGG. a. Bog ſoft ; z not 1 
WA'GMIRE: 7. 9, 
ſhaking marſh. 
+ £6 part. Cruſhed; : dejeted; depreſſed. 1 
ATE. /. [ 


uaglia, Ital. ] A bird of 
QUAILPY U. 7 quail and 14 1 AS 85 fs 

Sack fowlers allure quails. * Tak, Yo 
To QUAIL. v. a. [quelen, Dutch. ] To lan- 

guiſh; to fink into dejection. Herbert. 
To QU ALL. v v. 4. [cpellan, Saxon.] To cruſh ; 

to quell. - - Daniel. 
QUAINT. a. rok French. ] 


7. Nice en miiely, reger! 


9 bab; 
; 2» Subti 


t is, 4 22 A 


4 ae * its 1» RR. PR B. 1 * 


RE 


2 88 artful. Obſolete. Chaucer, 

3. Nats pretty e 3 Sbaleſpeare. 

+ Subtly 2 — eſpun  Mikten. 
5 Affected 3 A, Swift. 
JAVNT Y. ad. [from quaint. ] 


1. MOT; exaQly ; wire on EF 
2021 2 * [fo Sha 


Pope. 
Ty WAKE. Ve n. [cpacan, Saxon. ] ; 
21 dee id or fear; to da 
. To ſhake ; not to be ſolid or firm. 2 
an: [from the verb.] A ſhudder ; a 
tremulous agitation. 7 
cnc GRASS. J. An herd. 
* 8 J. [qualification, Fr, 
1. That AY makes any port or hog fit 


for. any things" ; doe Swift. 
- 2.” Accompliſhment. | « Atterbury, 
3+ Abatement ; diminution. Raleigh, 
* A LIF V. Us" 4s, [qualifer, French. 
o fit for any thing. it. 


> To furniſh with qualifications; to accom- 
ſh 1 > Shakeſpeare. 
"MBs. make capable of any ne or 
* 
4. To abate; to betten; La diminiſh. Kal. 


To eaſe; 10 erage, rers 

2 To modi 3 to regulate. pales 
2 . e Latin. if 
. 2. Nature relatively conſidered. Hooker. 
2+ Property; accident. * _ Shakeſp. Bentley. 
3. Particular efficacy. i Shakeſpeare. 
4. Diſpoſition 5 damper. | Shakeſpeare.- 
5. Virtue or vice. * ON Dryden. 
6. e ee th qualification. r ber 
2. Chætacter. Bacon. 


8. Comparative or relative rank.” Temple. 


9. Ran; ſuperiority of birth or ſtation. SB. 
10. Perſons of high nk. pF" P 


pe. 
QUALM. /. [cpealm, Saxon. ] A ſudden fit 


.of fickneſs ;. a Faden ſeizure of ſickly lan- 


guor. Denne. Roſcommon. Calamy. 

QUE'LMISH. +4. {from . nelle with 
ſickly languor. 

QUANDA'RY. ſ. [quen 40 Je, French. 
Itinner.] A doubt; a difficulty. 

QUA'NTITIVE. 8. [quantitivus, Lat.] Eſti- 
mable according to quantity. * Digby. 

QUANTITY. /. Lei, Fr. guantitas,: L.] 
4+ That property of any ching dee may be 


enereaſed or diminiſhed. Cbeyne. 

2. Any indeterminate weight ane 

Jo Bulk. or weight. 92 Poe ary Aab. 

4+ A portion; à part. - (Sbake 

5. Alarge- portions. E 

6. The meaſure 8 time in pronouncing a 

ſyllable, 5 Holder, 
AN UM. /. 


J, [Latio, 1. The quantity; 
the amount. 8 
QUARANTAIN. 4 þ: [quar nw French. ] 
QUARANTINE, ſpace of forty days, 

being the time Which a ſhip, ſuſpected of in- 
fection, is obliged to ane intercourſe or ö 
commerce. 


5 wi ' 
bee. lara, Frenchi] | wy 


Sell. 


- To QUA'RRY. v». 1. [from the noun, | 
L* 


QUART: We 


Dryden. QUARTA'TION. 


wift, — 


QUA 


1. Abrawl; a petty fight ; a ſcuffle, * 


4. A difpute; 4 conteſt. 1 
3. A cauſe of debate. __ Fair 
— Something that gives a right to mi Wer 
or repriſal. Bacon, 
* — in in. Felton. 
akeſpeare, it ſeems ko 
: peeviſh or A ö n N 


7. [Quadrelta, Ttalian. ] An arrow with 2 
| . aare. head. , 

7 „ QUA'RREL. u. 2. A. a French. } 
1. To debate; to ſcuffle; to ſqu le... $ 
2. To fall into variance. bake pare. 
3. To fight; to combat. Iden. 
4. To find fault; to pick obj 59 8 

QUA'RRELER. 7. [from guarrel.] 5 who 
. quarfels, 

QUA'RRELOUS. 4. f querelleux, Fr. J Petu- 
lant; eakGly provoked to enmi Shakeſp.. 

QU FTA 4. from 3 1 
ed to bras; eaſily irritated q ifaſeible ; cho- 
- lerick ; -petolant. n Bacon. Th Eftrang to 

QUA ARELSO MEL. ad. [from, * 
D A quarrelſome mannet ; W 5 
choleri 

QUARRELSOMENESS. /. CM | quia 

ſome. ] Chelerickneſs : . 

QUARRY. /. bre Fre French. ] 


1. A ſquare. imer. : 
Fea en, Fr. ] An meats N 


Fan o 
3. Game . at by a bak. oy aol A 
E A tone mine; a place where they Wig 
ſtones.  Cleas % 


To 


prey pon. 

QUA'RRYMAN. I [quarry and man. 
- who digs in 7 quarry. ., ; 
3; Bleach) be 
part; a quarter. Speier 
hi — fourth f part of a gallon. ' Shake beare.. 
3+ [Quarte, Fr.] The veſſel in which Kong 
drink is commo! retailed.” _ ' Shakeſpeare. 

A'RTAN. ſ. [febris quartana, Latin. 
The fourth day ague. Prown, Cn 
15 [from quartus, Latig. ]- 

A chymical 721 a. Boyle, 

A'RTER. /. Lt, zuartier, French. ] 
1. A fourth part. Burnet, 
2. A region of che ſcies, 28 referred to tba 


ING s card. Rug „ 
+ The yh region of a town or coutitry 
he place where ſoldiers are wet or K. 
deer. 
ne ON I. --1 
. Remiſſion of Y mercy granted by a- 


conqueror. Clarendos, 


7. Treatment ſhewn by am enemy. Collier. 
8, Friendſhip; amity; concord. "Shakeſpeare, a 
9. A-meaſure of eight büſhels. | Mortimer, - 
10. Falſe quarters a cleft or chink'i in a r 
* of a horſe's hoof from top to bottom. 5 
To QUARTER. D. a. '[from, the 2. 
1. To divide into four pa 17 ts. S 440 care. 
2. To divide ;'to break by force. Shake peare. 
3. To divide into diſtinct regions. ryden 
4. To ſtation or lodge ſoldiers. Dryd 


5. To lodge; ; tofixi in aatemporary dwelling. $6. 
© To diet. Hudibras. 
7. To bear as an appendage to the hereditary 
arms. Peac bam. 

A'RTERAGE. 7. [from quarter] A quar- 
terly allowance. Hadibras. 

QUARTERDAY. . [quarter and day.] One 
of the four days in the year, on which rent or 
© Intereſt is paid. - 1, Addiſon. 

QUARTERDECK. fe [quarter and decks] 
The ſhort upper deck. - 

QUA'RTERL . [from quarters] Contain - 
ing a fourth part. older. 

QUARTERLY. ad. Once in a quarter of a year. 

QU ARTERMASTER. . L quarter and maſter. ] 
One wh6 regulates the quarters of ſoldiers. Tar. 


QUARTERN, /. A gill, ar, the fourth part of - 


A pint. 

QUARTERSTAFF.f.A Ralf of defence. Dry. 

QUARTILE. /. An aſpect of the planets, 
when they are three ſigns or ninety degrees 
" diſtant from each other. 

QU A'RTO. /. [quartus, Latin.) A book in 
- Which every ſheet, being twice doubled, makes 
Four leaves. 

To QUASH.. Vs pi quaſſen, Dua. 
1. To cruſh; ueeze. aller. 
2. To ſubdue duddeniy. Roſcommon. 
* To annul; to nullify; to make void. 

7. QUASH. — N. To be ſhaken with a noiſe, 


| Ray. 
QUASH. [. A pompion, . 


. flinfroorth. 
3 CORE . þ Finde. Skinner. 


ATE'RNARY., /. ' [quaternariws, Latin. 


he number four. 


| — 122 
ATERNION. h [quaternio, 1 Fol: 
number four. 


QUATERNITY. /.. Laterns, 
number four. | 


ATRAIN: . [quatrain, Fr.] A dana of 
four lines rhyming 24 


To ets A'VER. v. . rang. Saxon. 
o ſhake the voice; to ſpeak or 


with 
Aa tremulous voice. Bacen. 
1 tremble; to vibrate. Newton. 


QUAY. . [quai, French. J. A key; an ar- 
tificial bank to the ſea 2 5 


QUEAN. /. [cpean, Saxon. ] A worthleſs 


woman, a ſtrumpet. Dryden. 
EA 'SINESS. |. [from gueaſy.] The fick- 

neſs of a nauſeated ſtomach... .. 
QUE'ASY. a. [of uncertain eh. 

1. Sick with nauſea. 
2. Faſtidious; ſqueamiſh. , , Shakeſpeare. 

3. Cauſing nauſeouſneſs, - | Shakeſpeare. 
T3 QUECK. v. 2. To ſhrink; to ſhow pain. Bac. 
UE UEEN. /. Leyen. Saxons] - The wife of a 

ing. Shakeſpeare. 

To QUEEN. v. 5. To play the queen. Sha deſp. 
QUEEN- APPLE. g. A ſpecies of apple. Mort. 
QUEE'NING. J. An apple. Mortimer. 
QUEER. 2. Odd; ſtrange; original; parti- 
| a_ po "Lk peftator. 

9 LY. a Particularl 
4 5 A grew oo 
QUEF'RNESS. . [from gueer.] Odaneſs; 

particularity. 

7 


Harris. 


Matt. 


QE 


QUEE'ST. 4 [from gueſtur, 5 Shinner.] 
A ringdove;. a kind of wild pigeon. - 

To QUELL. v. a. [cpellan, Saxon. ] To wed] 
. A. originally, to kill. Atterbu 


UELL. v. n. To die. 4 Spen 0 
WE J. {frm the verb.] Murder. 
in g. Shateſpaers, 


QUELLER. ſc [from quell, ] | Ons that cruſhes 


or ſubdues. "Milton. 
QUEL ECHOSE, he brach. ] A trifle; 
a kickihaw. . BER. Donne. 
To QUEME. v. . To n. Obſolete. . 
To QUENCH. v. a. 20 
1. To extinguiſh fire. Sidney, 


2. To fill any paſſion or vochnotiew Shak. 
3+ To allay thirſt, South, 
22 To deſro g. Davies. 
8 «Ve u. To cool; to grow eool. Sb. 
QUE'NCHABLE. a. [from: quenchs] That 
3 be quenched. 

QUE'N CHER. . [from quench. ] Extinguiſher.” 
QUE:/NCHLESS. a. Eee Unex- 
Unguiſhable. 202 aW. 
QU E'RELE. /. [guerela, Lat. quote Fr.] 
A complaint to a court. life. 
E RENT. . Ver Latin,] The com- 

plainant; the plaintiff, 
"QUERIMO'NIOUS. 4. leine, Lat 
. Querylous ; com laiving. £3 
QUERIMO'NIOUSLY. 44. [from querinoni- 
045+] Querulouſly ;. with complaint. Denham. 
QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS. . [from Pn 
niaus.] Complaining temper. 
QUERIST. J. [from guero, _—__ 
inquirer; an aſker of queſtions, ip 
QUERN, + Saxon. ] A handmill. Sh. 
QUE'RPO. 1898 from cuerpo, Spaniſh. 
A dreſs cloſe. to the body z a waiſtcoat, Dryd. 


E RRV, for eguerry. ſ. Lecuyer, Fr.] A 


groom belonging to a prince, or one converſant 
in the king's ſtables. e , * Baileys 
UE'RULOUS. a. [querulus, Lat.] Mourn- 
ing; hzbitually complaining. Howel. 
73 from guerulazs.] Ha- 
it or quality of complaining mournfully. 
QUERY. / [from guere, Latin. ] A queſ- 
tion; an enquiry to be reſolved. Newton. 
To QUERY, v. a. [from the ons To 


_aſk queſtions. Pope. 
QUEST. . [ queſte, French. ] bs a 
1. Search; act of ſeeking. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An empanelled jury. - Shakeſpeare. 
3. Searchers. Collectively. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Enquiry z examination. © Shakeſpeare. 
5. Requeſt; defire ; ſolicitation, Herbert. 


To QUEST. v. . " [querer,” Fr. from the 
noun.] Tog 2 in 7 1 $ 
UE'STANT. om gueſter, Frenc . 

IT endeavourer after, eo 8 2 

QUE'STION. /. [queſtio, Latin.] 
1. Interrogatory ; apy thing enguired. Bacon. 
2. Enquiry; diſquifition. _ . . Bacon. 
3+ A diſpute; a ſubject of debate. — 
4. Affair to be examined. Sei 


6. 
7. 


5+. Doubt; controverſy; diſpute, Tillotſon. 
oder. 


mY trial. | 
amination by torture. 


1 


1 bu e rag. 
"qui Hooker. 


3 

* , 

0 2᷑. To debate by interrogatories. Shakeſpeare, 
. . To QUE'STION. D. 4. [ gueftionner, Fr.] 
8 


| 1. To examine one by queſtions. Brown 
”= | 2. To doubt; to be uncertain of. Prior. 
3 J. Ty have no confidence in; to mention as 
4 not to be truſted. Jeutb. 
5 'STIONABLE. a. [from era? 

, 1. Doubtful; 5 her. 
* 1 Suſpicious; liable to * liable to 
A ſion. eſpeare 
1 STIONARY. 4. [from 3 En- 
* | guiring 3 ; aſking queſtions. Pope. 
b. QUE'STIONABLENESS. /, 4 24 
at | The quality of being queſtion 
| QUE'STIONER. /. I from gneftion. JAnenquirer, 
iO QUE'STIONLESS. ad, from queſtion. ] Cer- 
* tainly; without doubt. | South, 
bs 35 7 Starter of lawſuits or 
4 1 ESTM ONGER. tions. Bacon. 
2 an, J. Lfrom 2. J Barr pur 
1 E'STUARY. a. [from quaſtu;, ' Latin. ] 
J G ,. of profit. Brown. 


TB. / A ſarcaſm; a bitter taunt. 
= QUI'BBLE. v. n. 


* uo pun ; to play on the found of words. L*Eftr. 
. - QUIBBLE./. [from guidliber, Lat.] A low con- 
7 W ſound of words; > nn : 
An a Watts. 
. YBBLER, . from e-]1 A ſer. 
-4 n 
* ä 1. Living; not dead. Common Prayer. 
yd. 2. Swift; aimble; done with ceterity. Hooker. 
4 3. Speedy; free from delay. Milton. 
ke 4. Active; ſpritely; ready: * a _=_ ap- 
ys” JK. as Nimbly ; ſpeedily ; readil Dro — 
. . im @ 
"7 1. A living animal. . 
| 2. The living fleſh ; ſenſible parts. 
of. 5 ae in plants. 
BEAM, or Quickentree. N - 
; - CEEN. v. a. [c CCan, Saxon. 
= 1 — (ep 1 ſalms 
3 | 2. To haſten ; to accelerate. Hayward. 
2 ue To ſharpen ; to actuate; to excite. South. 
wy ICKEN. VP. Ns 
* o bagome alive: enn 
5 a n thild. Sandyi. 
hs | 2. To move with activity. Pope. 
QUICKENER, / ſ. [from quicken] | —_ 
b. 1 1. One who makes alive. © | 
2+ That which accelerates; that which aftu- 
uſer + ates. More 
QUICKLIME, / Ca viva, Latin; guick 
con. ; z 
and 77) 0 1 ungquenched, _ il, 
N [from quick.) Nimbiy; 
ſpeedi! 1 an 57 Sbal . 
QUICK SS. . [from guicks] 5-145 38 
F I» » velocj 3 5 South. 
& 1 on tm. 


from the TS 


au 


22 — pg ; > 
harpneſs ; 

Geck. k Tyvick ak fad} Morin 
Au unſolid ground. 


To QUICKSET: ov: a. v.. [quick and fot. . 'To 
plant with tiving plants. 
QUICKSET. . [yuirk and ſet. J. Living — 
tet to grow. Evelyrs 
QUICKSFGHTED. a, e and Fo. 1 
Having a ſharp fight, 
ICKSIGHTEDNESS. - f. [from prick. 
bted.} Sharpneſs of fight. 
CKSILVER. . [quick and fibver. —. 
Qxiciſtwer, ealled mercury by the chy 
is a naturally fluid mineral, and the 
of all known bodies next to gold; its natuse 
is fo homogene and fimple, that it is a queſ- 
tion whether gold itfelf be more ſo: it pene- 
trates the parts of all the other metals, renders 
them brittle, and in part diſſolves them: it is 
wholly volatie in the fire, and may be driven 
up in vapour by a degree of heat very little 
greater than that of boiling water : it is the 
leaft tenacious of all bodies, and every ſmaller 


drop may be again divided by the lighteſt 


touch into a multitude of others, and is the 
moſt diviſible of all bodies: the ſpecifick gra- 
vity of pure mercury is to water as 14020 to 
1000: the ancients all eſteemed guickfiiver 
a poiſon, nor was it brought into internal ue 
till about two hundred and twenty years age, 
by the ſhepherds, who ventured to give it 
their ſheep to kill worms, and as they received 
no hurt, it was ſoon canchuded, that men 
might take it ſafely : in time, the diggers in 
the mines, when they found it crude, ſwal- 
lowed it in vaſt quantities, in order to fell it 
privately, when they had voided it by Reol ; 
but fo powerful a medidine cannot be always 
uſed without danger. Hill, 
QUICKSIEVERED. . [from 1 

Overlaid with quickfilver. Newton. 
Lese Oo ＋ [Latin.] REG Spenſed. 

ANY, uitten, Germ. 4 quinee. 
eee of quinees made bo 
ſy 


gar. 
QUYDDET 1 A ſubtilty an equivecation. 
Iro ＋. 

1. Eſſence; that which is a proper anſwer 0 
the queſtion, quid e? a W 2 
2. A trifling nicety; = cavil. 


8 J. [from quiz, | Lam t 


eſt; re 
QUIESCENT. 4. [qwirſeens, Latin. ] Reit- 
ing; not being in motion; not mo — 
ing at repoſe. 
QUYET. 4. [est, Fr. guietas, Latin. } 
1. Still; oy from diſturbanee. ere 
24 Peaceable ; ; n 
3. Still; not in on. | ges. 
4. Smooth; not ruffled. Shel pena 
Er. 
tranqui 
To . ET. * Ae from Ge noms} 
g o c, le „mne 


* 2. To fil. I — 


es, Latin. ] Ren; repoſe ; 
[9% __ 


— oem I 


1 
R. m G 
r on gol gan; poſes 0 


QUYETISM. /. Tranquillity of mind. Temple .. | 


.QUFETLY. ad. [from gute.] | 
1. Calmly; without violent emotion. Tayler. 
2. Peaceably ; without offence, , n 

3. At taſt; without 8 n 

' QUFETNESS. /. [from quiet. ] 0 

1 1. Coolneſa temper., 7 
2+ Peace; tranquillity. Shakeſp. H. 

3. Stillneſs; talmneſs. 


ETSOME. . [from guier.} Calm; gill; 


undiſtarbed. Penſer. 
IDs: * 2 F 75 from 12 2 
aot u bln vx} * otton. 
* ILL. /. y 
1. The bard and ſtrong ee wine, 
of which pens are made. Bacon. 
2. The inſtrument of writing. Garth. 


3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. - Arbutbnot. 
4 Reed on which weavers wind their threads. 


| Spenſer. 


5. The inftrument with which muſicians | 


ſtrike their ſtrings. - - ©. Dryden. 
QUILLET. q. { gaidlibet, Latin.] Suddilty; ; 
nicety. Digby. 


| QUILT. he [kulckt, Dutch; culcitra, Latin.) 


* 


U 


mr ene I. lian dona, bat. } 
1. A fifth being. Dayies. 
2. An extract from any thing, containing all 
its yirtues in a ſmall quantity. Donne. Boyle. 

QUINTESSENTIAL: a. [from gyinteſſence. 
Conſiſting of quinteſſence. Hakewi 

QUINTIN. / An upright poſt, on the top of 


„ Irhich a croſs poſt turned upon a pin; at, one 


end of the croſs poſt was a broad board, and 
at the other a heavy ſand bag ; the play was 
to ride againſt the broad end with a lance, and 


paſs by before the ſand bag ſhould ftrike 
tilter on the back. en Jonſon. 


QUYNTUPLE. J. [guintuples, Lat.] Five.fold, 


Grount. 


QuIP. A ſharp jeſt; a taunt4-a ſarcaſm. Mil, 


To QUIP. v. a. To rally with bitter ſarcaſms. 
RE. , 


Ainſwortb. 
7, Cohan, Fr. chore, ir 


1. A body of fingers ; a chorus. Sha re. 
2. The parts of the church where rag, —— 


is ſung. ow . 
3. [Cabier, Fr.] A bundle of paper conſiſting 
of twenty-four ſpeets. 


To QUIRE. v. n. [from the noun. 2] To fing 


in concert. 


be Peare. 


QUYRISTER. . [from bel) Choirittex, 
A cover made by ftitching one cloth over ano- 


one who fings i in g n in divine 


cher with ſome loft ſubitance between them. ſervice. . Then one 
1 QUIRK. N er 
Te QUILT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 1. Quick ſtroke; 3 „ 


ſtitch one cloth upon another with ſomething 
Spenſer. + 


- ſoft between them. 
— 2 4. nn Tat.) Conſiſting 
i of ve. | 

UINCE. witten German. 

2. The froit. 


reſentment or pain. Sper 


er. 


-QUINCU'NCIAL. . [from . oe Y 


the form of a quincunx. ay. 

| NC f- [Latin ] Quincunx order is 
a plantation of trees, diſpoſed originally in a 
ſquare, conſiſting of five trees, one at each 


corner, and a fifth in the middle; which, diſ- 
poſition, repeated. again and again, forms a 


regular grove, wood, or wilderpeſs. 
QUINQUAGE'SIMA. [ (Latin. ]. 
Jima Sunday, fo called, | becauſe it Is, the fif 


tieth day before Eaſter, reckoned by 5 


numbers; Shroye- onda. J . 
QUINQUANGULAR. @ [quingae and an- 
gulus; Lat.] Having five corners Wo:dward. 

.QUINQUARTTI CULAR. a. [guingue and ar- 

. - ticulus, Lat.] Conſiſting of five articles. Sand. 

QUINQUEF!D. a. [quingue and finde, Lat.] Q 
Cloven in ſiye. 

QUINQUEFOLIATED. a, L“ and _fo- 
Liam, Latin.) Having five leaves. 

LINQUE NNIAL. as 
ing ſive years; happening once in five years. 

QUYNSY. he [corrupted from fquinancy * tu- 
mid inflammation in the throat- 

INT. J. [ quint, Fr. J. A. t of Gye, 2 


QUYNTAIN. J. [quintain, French. ] A poſt 
ein uma ter. .; Shakeſpearts 
N 5 5 K 


2 : 


Peacham. | 
To QUINCH. v. n. To ſtir; to flounce as in 


| Jede | 


[guinguennis, Lat.] Caſt- 


2. Smart taunt. 5 
ze Subtilty ; nicety; artful aiftin&tion, 98 


Decay of Picty. 

4. Looſe light tune. | 99 Page 

To QUIT. Vs. d. part. paſſ. quit 3 pret. I bave 
guit or guitted. {quiter, French, ] 

1. To, . 


Denbam. 
2. To ſet free. ; Taylor. 5 
2 To carry through; to di ſcharge; 


to per- 

an el. 

4. To clear himſelf of an affair. Milton. 
» To repay ; to requite. _ Shakeſpeare. 

+ To vacate obligations. Ben Jenſon. 

7+ To pay an obligation; to clear.a debt; to 
be tantamount, | Temple. 


8. [ Contracted from acquit,] To reſolve ; to 


acquit. 
9. To abandon; to forſake. 
10. To reſign; to give up. 


F. airfax. 


3 en Jonſon. 


rior. 


Qu I'TCHGRASS, 7 Le, Sdjon, Dog 
graſs. ort imer. 

QUITE, ad. Se . Hooker. 

QU I'TRENT. J J. [quit and rent. ] Small rent 
reſerved. ' le. 
QUITS, inter j. 5 om git. ] An Wor 
uſed when any thing is repaid and the parties 


decome even. 
QUTTANCE, 2 [quitarce, French.] 
1. Diſcharge from a debt or i an 


a cquittance. 7 Shakeſpeare. 
2. Rgcompence ; rejayment, Shak 
7 ris, ee noun: 

To repay z to recom engl Sbaleſpeare. 


UI'TTER, J. A beffterer. 
QIT'TTERBONE: , A hard round frees 


1 
n 
B 
] 
| 
1d 


1d 


| — . — TICAL!” a: 


- RA'BBIN. 


ter. TV * 3 Farrier's Di#. 

VER. . tal Fen to cover, ] 

_ *Aeaſe for g Spenſer. 

rer a. 'Nimble; we. Self. 
I'VER: . wn* ©. 

0 quake; © to py With a rremulods 0. 

2 wen 5 c Gay: 

2. To ſhiver ; "to hidder: v "Sing. 

RED. 4. from quiver. 1 n 
"ys Furdiſhed with # quiver.” © Miles. 
* 75 0 Sheathed as in a quiver. © Pope. > 


OB. v. 1. To move as — does 
ſet womb.” On ' Di. 
QUO'DLIBET. . Lias. A nice poi ; 


a ſubtil 93 
QUODLIBETA'RIAN, J. [quodliber, L.] 165 
ho talks or diſputes on any ſubject. 
Leiber, Latin.) 
Not reſtrained to a particular ſubjects" "Diet. 


UOIF. /. ſi 
A . aden dll ie covered, 


e : Shakeſpeare. 


2. The cap of u ferjeant at Jaw. 

To Ol. Us, N. 125 ws Fre] To yt 3 to 

reis With a head-d Addi 
O'1FFUR c. J. age Fri }Head: delt. Ad; 

QUOIL. ſ. See Co et sent 

UOIN, /+ | Fes tr. r.]” Cbrner |. | - Sandye. 


_ v9 
2. The diſcus of the ancients Is ſometimes 
called in Engliſh quoir, but improperly. 


To QUOTF. v. „. [from the noun. ] To 2 
quoits; to play at quoits. Dryden. 


To QUOIT. ». 4. T6 throw. Shake Pease. 


| 95 VD Anl. II..] Having been formerly. $5. 


BOOK. pr.terite of quake. Obſolete, Spenſer, 


"Nt RUM. . [Latin.} A bench of juſtices 


"+ fuch a number of any officers as is ſufficieng 
to do buſineſs. Aadſſon. 
DOA. . ſgetut, Latin 4 A ſhare; 2 
proportion as ailizned to each. © 


' QUOTATION. fe [from quote. ] 


1. The a@ of quoting; citation. 
* 2. Paſſage adduced out of an author as ei- 
- dence or illuſtration. 
To QUOTE. v. 4. Buster, Fr.] To eite an 
thor; to adduce the words of another. f 
QUO'TER; 7. [from ee. Citer; he that 
quotes. Atterbury 
WU OTH. werb 1 cr. [cpo$an, Saxon. ] 
\ Qnoth I, ſay I, or aid I ; quoth be, ſays he, 
or ſaid he. Hudibras. 
A OTrDIAN. a. 6 Fr. quotidianus, 
n Daily; happening every day. Donne. 
Dl AN. 7. | febris guofiaiasa, Latin. 
n a ver which returrivevery 
day. Sbakeſprare, 
QUO'TIENT. VE kei, Lat.] In arithme- 
tick, gucrient is the number produced by the 
diviſion of _— ns ben numbers; the one by 
che 9 , | * Cockers 


1 4 .  %. 


Off. /. Hebt? Dutch. ]' 
Die Sottiething chrown to lee 
certain point.  Arbuthmet. 
OTB en: Man px THEN 
us Ain torn td 63 ; LOL of 
INE n OI AR rr 
- 1 ad 


x TECH of R A 3 : 

Is called the. canine letter, becauſe it is 
uttered with ſome reſemblance to the 
gro or ſaarl of a cur; it has one con- 
+ tant ſound in Engliſh; as red, roſe more, 
* muriatick : in words derived from Ln 

- it is followed by an 5, as in rhapſedy. 
To RABATE, V., i, rebattre, Fr,] In . 
ry, to recover à hawk to the ft again. inſev. 
To RA'BBET. v. a. [rabatre, Fr.] To pare 
down pieces of wood as to fit one another. 
Morxon. 
RABBET. . [From the verb.] A joint made 
by ee drop P Pieces ſo chat they wrap over 


aon. 

15885 Fe. A decker — the WING, 
Camden. 

RA'BBIT.//, [roobbetin, Dutch. A furry ani- 
mal that lives on ante, and burrows in the 
ground. * © Shakeſpeare. 
RA'BBLE. . 1 Latin] A tumultuous 
+ crowd; an afſernbly of low people. Naleigb. 
RA'BBLEMENT | genres} Nec tu- 
multuous aſſembly of mean peoples. 4 
np. 7 2 Lat. ] Fierce; furiou 63 


RABINET. n A kind of ſmaller ordnance. Ai; 
RACE. 7. [races Fr, from Rey Latin: 2 
* A family aſcending, 


2, A family deſcending. © "Milton. 
3. A generation ; a collective family. Sbaleſp. 
4. A particular breed. | Milton. 


5. Racx of ginger. A root or ſprig of ginger. 
6. A particular ſtrength or tafte of wine. Tem. 


Conteſt i in running. . - Milton. 

» Courſe on the feet. Bacon. 

9. Progreſs; courſe. | Milton. 

10. Tran; proceſs. Milton. 
RACEHORS E. J. [race and berſe.] Horls 

bred to run for prizes, Addiſon- 


RACEMA'TION. /. bee, Lat.] State of 
- growing in a cluſter” like that of grapes. 
Brown. 
RACEMIFEROUS. a. [racemirs and fero, 
«Latin. ] Bearing cluſters. 
RA'CER. from race. ] Runner; one that 
ntends in ſpeed. Derſet. 
RACINESS. J. I from racy.] The quality of 
being racy. 


RACK. /. [rate, Dut. from racken, to tretch. ] 


1. An engine to torture. Tay lar. 
2. Torture; extreme pain. A Temple. 
3. Any inſtrument by. which extenſion is 
performed. Wikkins. 


4. A diitaff; W a portable diſtaff, 
from which b the ſpin by twirling a ball ; often 
called a rock, Dryden. 
("24S 9 * 5. The 
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RAD 
4. The cloudy as me are riven by the e 
6. A neck of muttan cut for the table. |. 


8. A grate ; the grate on which bacon is laid. 
A. wooden grate on which bay! is — 


9· Arack; a ſpirituous 1 oo 
1 RACK. Ve. . n the noun.] To PRE 
as clouds before the wind. Shakeſpeare. 
J RACK, v. 4. {from the noun 
33 E Dryden. 
2. T0 torment; to haraſs. ' Milton. 


To haraſs by exaction. 5 


K 0 
To ſtretch ; to extend. Shakeſpeare. 
To defecate ; to draw off from the lees. Bac. 


1185 RENT: '< [rack and rents]: ; Renp 
tot uttermoſt. 
Kk 


K-REN TER. /. [rack and renter] One 
who pays the u rent, Locke. 
KA CRE x. he. 


1. An irregular clattering noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 

2. A confuſes talk, in burleſque language. Sw. 

+ Ted inſtrument with which players ftrike 
ba . * 7 


Nack. + Racking pace of a horſe me 

1 ſame as an amble, only that it is a ſwifter 
time and a ſhorter tread. 

k A'CKOON, /, & New-England animal, like 

. @ badger, baying a tail like a fox, being cloth - 
eld with a thick? and deep fur. 

RACY. a. Strong; flayourous 3 taſting of the 
Olls , 
AD. the old pret> of a 


RA'DIANCE, } . Tradinre, Lat.] Sparkling 
RA'PIANCY, J luſtre; glitter. Ir rown. 
RADIANT. e. [radians, Latig -] Shining 
brightly Tparkling ; e rays. 
Ta RA' DIATE., Vs A. [radia , Lat. ] To emit 
rays; to ſhine. Be. 
| RADIATED. ; 4. Teen Latin. Agoraed 
with rays. Addi Ne 
RADIA'TION. ſ. [radiati, Latin. ] 
1. Beamy luſtre; emiſſion of rays. Bacon. 
2. Emiſſion from a centre every way. Bacon. 
RA'DICAL. as rar French. } 
1. Primitive; origi 
2. Implanted by. — 


3. Serving to origination. 
| RADICALITY. J. [from radical.] Origins 


tion. Brow 
RADICALLY. ad. [from radical.] Origi. 
nally ; primitively. Prior. 


RADICALNESS. ſ. [from radical.] The 


ſtate of being radical. 
root 3 to plant deeply firmly. — 
1 . {from radicate.] The act 
— 5 


of fixing deep. N 
RADICLE, £1 radicule, French; from radix, 


Lat. ] Seed forms the mot. Quincy. 
RADISH. J Ines, Sexon] A pot com- 
oy eaten ra 


ft Ipenſers 
4+ To ſcrew to force to performances Tillorſ. RET: 


5=þ ere 
AD, red, and red, differing only in dialect, 
fignify counſel ; as Conrad, powerful or ſkilful / 


in counſel ; Ethelred, a noble counſellor. Gibſ. - + 
RA DDOCK, or Raddocl. ſ, A bird. Shakeſp. 


Milten. * 


5 3. A kind of binds... a | 
'— & A woman's upper zarment · 


RAI 


N . Latin. 

| 9 4 eel of a . A 

| £ A bone of the fore - arm, which aceom- 
panies the ulna from the elbow.to the wriſt. 


0 RAFF. Ve flo fi to huddle. Carew. 
To RA'FFLE. 2 Crafler, to thu , Fr. ] 


To caſt dice for a prise. atler. 

RA'FFLE. fe Leah Fr.] A ſpecies of game or 

ttery, in which many ftake a ſmall part of 

value of ſome fingle thing, in confidera+ 

tions of a chance to gain it. Arbuthnet. 

RAFT. /. A frame or float made by laying 
pieces of timber croſs each other. Sha 

part” pail, of. e on 0g 


RA'FTER. . Tnæpren, Sax. rafter, Dutch. | 

The 4 of the refer the 5 
ders which are let into the great heam. Donne. 

RA'FTERED. a: Leue roſters) Bulle vith 


rafters, 
RAG. a [bnaceve, torn, Saxon, ]. 
2. A piece of cloth torn from. the reſt ; «at 


* 
Any thing rent and owls worn out 
1e. 


Sandys. 
3+ A fragment of dreſs, . - Hudibrss. ; 
RAGANUFFIN, . [from . a oy 


mean fello 


RAGE, /- [rows French. ao 


i, Violent anger; vehement fats; Sha 
6-08 Vehemeace or exacerbation of 

11 Bacon. 
[from the noun.] 


nful. 
7 R RAGE. D. 1. 
1. To be in fury; to be heated With excel. 
five anger. Milton, 
2. To ravage; to exerciſe fury. Waller, 
3. To act with miſchievous impetuoſity. Milt, 
RA'GEFUL. a. [age and full. ] Furious; 


* e, Hamed. | 
RA'GG 4. 7 X 
1. Rent into tatiers. + Arbutboo 


2. FR f parts lo 


4+ Rugged; not ſmooth ; as a — 


A elne. 2 [from 1 Stats - ww 

being dreſſed in tatters. N. 

yo = 18 ad. BK. We ” 
t fury. 

RA'GMAN. {rag and mon, } One who cual | 


240057 2 11 4 and 


highly ſe | 
RA'GSTONE. rn d . 
1. A ſtone fo rr 


ragged manner. 
2+ The ftone with which they —— _ 
edge of a tool yew ground and left ragged. _ 
RA'GWORT. / [rag and var. JA plant Aal. 
RAIL, þ . erman. I 1 
fixed at the ends in two up- 
right yoſts. Moxou 
2. A ſeries of icky r. wich ben by 
which any thing is incloſ ed. Beten. 
Le eee. 
To 


th. 


1A croſs 


22 


"_ — — * _ — 
» 


„ to ER „ r re neg 


RAK 
L. v. a. from the noun, 8 
8 A Addiſon. 


2. To range in a line, Bacon. 
To BA Ve A. er Doh.) To ule in- 
ſolent ul language 


Sbaleſpeure. 
RAYLER. Kt from rail.] One who inſults or 


defames b rious language. South. 
RAILLERY. [raillerie, Pr. J 4 ſa- 
tire ſatirica —— Ben E ne 


RAIMENT. /. Vetturez, veftment; ciot 


dreſs ; garment. Sidney, 
To RAIN. . ». [neman, Sax. regenen, Du.] 
1. To fall in drops from the clouds. Locke. 
2+ To fall as water from the clouds. Milton, 
3. It Ratns. The water falls from the 
clouds. Shakeſpeare. 


' To RAIN. v. 8. To pour down as rain, Shakef. 


RAIN, ſ. [nen, Saxon. The moiſture that 
falls from the clouds, Waller. 


RAINBOW. / 5 and bow. J The iris; the 


ſemi- circle of various colours which appears in 
_ ſhowery 0 Sbale 


bakeſpeare. Nequien. 
RAINDEER., 2 Sax. rangifer, Lat, ] 
A deer with larg 


P in the north- 


ern regions, — ſledges through the ſnow., 


Ky ena wn . [from rainy. } The tute ol 


being ſhowery. | 

RAINY. 3. {ſom rain] Showery ; wet. 
Proverbs, xxvil. 

To RAISE. « . as '[reiſer, Daniſh. ] 
1. To lift; to heave. 3 
2. To ti upright; 2s be raiſed 0 3 2 
- 3+. To erect; to build up. 7 ws, vili. 
4+. To exalt boa late more great or lug. 


| z. To amplify; to enlarge. "Shad —_ 
Ji increaſe. in current valve. _ 

1 To elevate ;. to exalts 

8. To advance; to promote; Sake, — 

9. Toe excitez to put in action. Milton. 

— To excite. to war or tumult. Shakeſpeare. 


11. = rouſe; to ſtir — | Job. 
12. To give beginning e to : a8, 
. be raiſed the family. rade 


. 13+ To bring into beinge © 
14. To call into view fram the ſtate of 


25. To bring from death to life. Rom. A 
16. To occaſon ; to begin. ' Brown, 


17. To ſet up; nnn. as, be raiſed 
bit voice. 
18. To collect; to obtain a. cettain ſam. 


Ar butbnet. 
19. To collect; to aſſomble; to un. 

20. To give riſe to. ter 1 Milton. 
* To R AIs To form paſte into 


without a diſh, Be 
RAI'SER, fem raiſe, ] He that raiſes, Tayl. 
— racemuss Lat. taifin, Fr.] Raiſins 
the fruit © the vine ſuffered to remain on 


de ders till perf ripened, and then dried 
either by the 88 


heat of an oven : 


4" 8 


RAMOUS. a. | 


RAM 
1. An inſtrument with teeth, by Ghich tua 
ground is divided. | Dryden. . 
2. [Retel, Dutch, a worthleſs cur dag. 
-A-\ looſe, diſorderly, vicious, wild, 

To RAKE. . 6. E the noun.] * 
1. To gather wit May. 
2. To clear with wi oy Thomſon. 
3. To draw together by violence. Hocker. 
4+ To ſcour; to ſearch with eager and vehe- 
ment diligence. - Swift. 
5. To heap together and cover. Sucklog. - 

To RAKE. Vs Ts F ” 
7. Toſearch; to grope. Sab 


2. To paſs with violence. Sidney. 
RAK ER. + [from rake. ] One that rakes. 
RA'KEHELL. {. [raccaille, Fr. the rabble; from 

rebel, Dutch, a mongrel dog. ] A wild, worth- 

leſs, diſſolute, debauched, ſorry fellow. & . 
RA'KEHELLY, Lo [from rakebell. 41 

diſſolu fe. 

RA 'KISH. as [from rake.] Sor 2. 
diſſolute. 
To RA'LLY. v. a. [ral i, French. : 

1. To put en a 

2+ [ Railler, rr. ]. To treat with light con- | 

tempt; to treat with ſatirical merriment. Add. 
To RALLVY. v. . 

1. To come together in a hurry. Tillotſon. 

2. To come again into order. Dryden. 

3. To exerciſe ſatirical merriment. | 
RAM, 2 nam, 2 ram, Dutch. ] 0 

fome provinces, 4 top. 
Peacham. 
2 An inſtrument with an iron head to batter 


Shateſpeares. 
„ ToRAM. V. 4. 


1. To drive with violence . with berater | 
ram. 
= To fill with any thing driven 2 
er · 
To RA'MBLE. v. n. [ranmelen, Duck] Te 
. rove looſely „e to wander 9 
RA'MBLE, 7 from the verb.] r 
irregular Swi 


* 7. [from ramble. ] Rover z wan« 


— og ſ. A drink made of wine, 
RA'MBUSE. ale, egg, and ſugar. Bailey, 
RA'MENTS. ſ. [ramenta, Latin] Scrapings; 
ſhavings. f a Dig. 
RAMIFICA'TION. ramification, Fr. ] Di- 
viſion or ſeparation —— the act f aQ of 
branching out. Hale. 
To RA'MIFY. v. 4. [ramifier, Fr.] 8 ; 
rate into 


ToRA'MIFY. v. a. To be parted — . 


RAMMER. {. {from . 
1. An inſtrument with which 2 is 
driven hard. Maron. 
2. The dle with which tho charge igt 
* 75d ray | from 1 Strong ſcented, 
RA'MMI 4. ram. * 
ramus, Wet: —_— 
conſiſting of 3 * | 
0 


— , —« ö 7˙¹ X — ůu! . —˙ðd˙·¹wm ̃²ðx/n ͤ dw. . ⅛ 


* A v 

Anl. v. 4. 2 — 5 
. To leap with violence. Sperſe . 
. Todimb a plant. 2 

. RAMP. / ¶ from the verb.] Leap Leap ring 
RAMPA'LLIAN./. A = wretch. Shakeſp. 
| RAMPANCY.:/. from rampine.] Preva- 
. Jerice ; exuberance.” ' © | - South, 


RAMPANT. a. [rompant, *French. ] 
. Euuberant; qvergrowing reſtraint. South. 
* {In heraldry. ] Rampant is when the lion is 
. yeared up in the eſcutcheon, as it were ready 
to combat with his enemy. Peac bam. 
* RAM ART. T v. 4. from the noun. ] To 
* ern | dren ramparts. 
| — " Hayward. 
A ART. ; 
RA'MPIRE. 171 OE French.) 
12 nnn, of the wall: behind: eral 
- rapet.- Ws? 
. The wall round: t fed places. Ben Jonſ. 
. 1. 3 Lat. ] -A plant. 


Mortimer 
RA'MSONS. | An herb. Ainſrocrtb. 
RAN. priterite of run. AJAaudiſos. 


To RANCTI. v. 4. from: wrench. To ſprain ; 
co injure with violent contortion. Garth. 
RANCID. 4 4. ke La. J Strong ſcented. 
n "Arbuthnot. 
RANCIDNESS. 2 [from rancid.] Strong 
| OE ty ſtent, as of old oil. 
RANcoROUs. 4. from rancour;] Malignant; 
malicious; ſpiteful in the utmoſt degree. Sb. 


 RANCOUR- /.,ſranceur, old French.] In- 


,cterate malignity; malice; ftedfaſt — 
. ."bibty ; ſtanding hate. Spenſer. 
RANB. Lrand, Dutch. J Border; Fw 


RANDOM. /. [randon, Fr.] Want "of lene. 


tion; want of rule or od; chance; ha- 
zard; raving motion. Milton. 
RANDOM. a. Done by chanee; roving with- 
- out direction. 1 E Dryden. 
RANG, eterite of ring. #4 Grew. 


: FRAN E. Ve a. [ ranger, French. ] 
1 To place in order; . ranks. Claren. 
. Tozove overs, Cay. 

D RANGE. V. ns ita 
4. To rave at large. bal . 
| 2. To be placed 3 in order, Shake peare. 


2% A claſs z an order. ” + - Hale. 
3. Excurſion ; wandering. South. 
4 Ron for excurfion. x. | Hddiſon. 
5. Compaſs taken in by cap thing excenie, 
6. Stop of nladder- + » . Clarendon." 
7. A kitchen grate. TRAC Spenſer. 


- RANGER. from range. 

„ Bv4 a robber. Spenſ. 
2. A dog that beats the ground. Cay. 
34 An officer who tends the game of a foreſt. 


RANK. 4. [panc, Sanon.:/ 
2. High growing; ſtrong; en- * 
— * bearing ſtromg plants. Ca 
Rantidus, L. 
__ taſted ; Kay. 


e bt ragcid. * 


RA 


8. — prom H Shak ares 


6. Groſs ; coarſe, - ' © Swift. 


7. The iron of a plane is ſet Henk; when its 
edge ſtands ſo flat below the ſole of the plane, 
Wat in working it will take off” a thick ſhav- 

ing. ' Moxens 


RANK. /. [rang French, 4288 23-0025. 
men placed dra. * 
2. A ro . iiton. 
3 Range of ſubordination. , Locle. 
4. Claſs; order.  Atterbury, 


' Degree of dignity.” "mo en 


5 * 
6. Dignity; high pace: 26, be it aan 7 


rank. 
To RANK. v. 4. [ ranger, French. | 
1. To place a-breaſt, Bil ilton. 
2+ To arrange in any particular claſs. | Shak, 
3. To arrange methodically, _ Milton. 
To RANK. Vs flo To be ranged; to de placed. 


ate.. 


To RANKLE. VU, hs {from rank.) To feſter ; 
"ROW breed corrupt ion; to be inflamed in body 
or mind. FSßdenſer. Sandy. 
RANKLV. ad. Lo rank 1 oarſely ; groſſ- 
IJy. + » Shakeſpeare, 
RANKNESS, fe Tien rank, } Exvuberancez 
ſuperfluity of growth. by 
RA'NNY, VS The ſhrewmouſe. 9 run. 
To RA'NSACK. v. a. Tnan, Saxon, and | ſakay 
Swediſh, to fearch for or leise. 
1. To plunder ;; to pilage.' | it Pryden. 
2. To ſearch narrowiy. 
'45 To violate; to deflower & S uſers 
RA'NSOME. /. [ri#nqon, Fr.] Price paid for re- 
demption from captivity or puniſhment. Tifl. 
To' RA'NSOME., - re 4. [rangoriner," Fr.] To 
redeem from or puniſnment. 
RA'NSOMELESS. 4. [from ranſome.)] Free 
from ranſome. © S Shakeſpeare, 
To RANT. v. a. [randen, Dutchz: to rave. ] 
To rave in violent or high ſounding language. 
. "Stilling feet. 
' RANT. . [from the verde} High — 
la age. Granville. 
RRNTER. / [fron gans. J Annting fellow. 
RA'NTIPO E. 4. Wild; ro 5 raleiſh. Cong. 
To RANTIPOLE. Vs 1 To run about wildly. 
— w hf 


| * RANULA. , lat.] A bb feeling 
3s n thing Waal. 4 Newt. ; 


ing the ſalivals under the tongue. Wiſeman. 
RANUNCULUS. eee = -Mertimer- 
T# RAP. Vo u. [ | Saxon. ] To frrike 
with a quick ſmart blow. Ae. 
To RAP. v. 4. dy 
1. To affect with rapturez 0 bike with ec- 
»Kaſy; to hurry of of hou Hooker. Pope. 
2. To ſnatch 8 Milton. 
To RAP and rend. To teire by violence. 
RAP. h [from the periuge A quick ſmart 
RARACIOUS chere, Pr. . ] 
A . 4. * t. 
Oven to plunder; kelsing by violence. P 
RAPA'CIOUSLY. d. Len apa. 
rapine ; by violent robbery. 
| RAPACIOUSNESS. [2 fon rapaciens.] The 


quality of being rapacious. 
RAFATITY. I [a — Lat.] Aale, 


7 Shake eſpeares. . 


my 


RAIN E. /; — 
1. The act . — 2 


RARIT V. J. [rarir:, French ; rarits 


TAR 


neſs to plunder ; exerciſe of ont raven- 
.__ouſneſs. pratt. 
RAPE. f. „ [raptus,, Latin-] 


1. Vidal defloration of chaſtity. Shakeſpeare. | 


4. Privation; ct of taking away. 124 
3. Something ſnatched away. Sandy. 


, 4 Whole grapesplucked from the clutter. Ray. 
— A pony Wenn the fred of which oil is ex- , 


BEE 4. [ra ide, Fr. ] Q vick ; — 7 

RAPTDIT dah F ty; 

velocity 1 e 8 Addiſon. 
Br. yrs [from rod. ] Swiftiy; with 

quick motion. 

RA PIDNESS. /. I from rapid. J Celerity; 
ſwiftneſs. 

RAPIER. . A ſmall ſword uſed. only in 


thruſting. 


RA'PIER-FISH. . The 6 called zlphias 3 


the ſword, which grows level from the ſnout 


of the fiſh, is about a yard long; he preys on 
. fiſhes, having firſt, tabbed them with this 


ſwor d. Grew . 


2. Violence; — Milton. 
RAPPER. + [from rap. ]. One who Rrikes. 
* PPORT. / . F reach. ] Relation ; 
reference. Temple. 
To RAPT. v. . To raviſh 3 to put in ecſtaſy; 
RAPT. /. [from r A trance. . 
L +] 
1. Eeſtaſy; bega ; | Violence of any \pleaC. 
ing paſſion, / ; : Addi Ons 
2» "Rapid; baſte. Milten. 
RAPTURED. 4. Cirom raptures] Raviſhed; . 
tranſported. A bad word. Thomſon. 
RA'PTUROUS. a. [from rapture.] Eeſtatick; 
tranſportin Collar. 
RARE. 4. — Latin. : 
1. Scarce z uncommon. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Excellent; incow parable; valuable to a 
degree ſeldom found. Coley. 
3. Thinly ſcattered. Milton. 
+ Thin; ſabtle ;. not denſe. Neroton. 

» Raw; "not fully ſubdued by the fire. D-yd. 
RAREESHOW. J. A ſhow carried in a, box. 


Gay. 


RAREFA'CTION. h Fe on, Fr.] Ex. : 


tenſion of the parts of a body, that eg it 
take up more room than it did before. Wutton. 
RAREFIABLE. a, [from.rarefy.]. Admit- 
ting rarefaction. 
To RAREEFV. v. 4. [rare ry Fr. J To make 
thin; contrary to,condenſe. Tbemſon. 
To RA REF V. v. n. To become chin. * 
RA'RELY. ad, { from rare. 
1. Seldom z' not often; not frequently. + 


2. Finely; "nicely ; accurately. Shakeſpeare. 


RA'REMESS. ſ. [ from rare. 
1. p ; ſtats of, bappening ſel- 
g dom z infrequency. | 


2. Value arifing. from. ſcarcity. . 


1. Uncommagnels ; _inſrequenc . Pator 
ou Any thing valued far! its ſcarcity. $4 . 


nee, * 


. RA'SHER, 


| Philips. 
To RASP. v. 8 Lee K! To; rub to 
Maxon. 


RASP. . A large rough = commonly uſed 


RASH. 


RATE. / 


4. Quantity aſſignableQ.. 


2 2 f 
6, Manner, of digg ap Wet gg. 
> which any thing is done, 


a 
nn ſubtity;- the - ep” 
RA'SCAL. , Tnareal, Saxon, : a_lean'” beat. } 


A mean fellow ; a ſcoundrel. - Dryden. 
RASCATION. g One of the loweſt people. 


. Hudibras. 
ene J-- {from raſcal. ] '"_ _ 


people. 
*RA'SCALLY. a. kran raſcal.] Mean; _ | 


leſs, 
To RASE. « Vs A. [roſe ', F 


1. To ſkim; to firike on ache]. — 


2+ To overthrow ; to deſtroy; to root 


* To blot out by raſure; to eraſe. 2 4 


RASH. a. [raſcb, Dutch. ]. Haſty 3 22 
precipitate. 


Pope, | RASH, f [raſeie, ln.) 2 


1. Sattin. Me. 

8 An effloreſctnce on the bevy 4 breaking 
t · 2 

. A hin lice of bacon 8 

RASHLV. 4d. I from rab. 
lently; without due confideration, 


RA'SHNESS., . [from roſs. ]. Fooliſh\can- 
temp t of dang er. den. 


RASP. J. fr po, Ital. A delicious EE — 


grows on a ſpecies of the bramble; a raſpberry. 


powder with a very rough 


to wear away wood. 


RASPATORVY. /- lala, Fe, A 


chirurgeon's raſp. 


f Aan. or Raſberry. J. A kind of 


Mortis. 


R 'SPBERRY- BUSH. ſ. A ſpecies of nn. | 
RA'SURE. g. [raſura, Latin. ] 


1. The act of ſcraping or ſhaving. 

2. A mark in a writing where ſomething bas 

been rubbed out. li 
RAT. /. [ratte, Dutch; rat, Franch 7 

Spaniſh. ]- An animal of the mouſe kind that 

infeſts houſes and ſhips. Denn. 
To ſmell a RAT. To be put on the watch by 

ſuſpicion. Hudibrag. 


RA TABLE. 2. [from rate. ] Set at a certain 
Ca 


value. 


RA'TABLY. gd. Proportionably. - Raleigh, 
RATAFTA.-/. A fine liquor, prepared from 

the kerneis of apricots and Mint - Bailey, 
RATA'N. ſ. An Indian cane. Dig. 


RATCH. 7 /. In clock- work, a ſort gf wheel 
$ which ſerves to lift up the'detents 

every hour, and OY make the clock-ſtrjke. 
| a Or Bailey. 


1. Price fixed on any fans. . Ng. 
2 Allowance ſettled, Fu diſt. 


1 heſpeare. 
6. That which. ſets value; principle gn which 


value is ſet; as, at that rate any donne - 
witty, 


3 Degree ; comparative knight or Ge. 


7. Tax 


"Y 


Hattily ; vio- 
Smith. 
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3 3. More willingly; with better liking. gom. Pr. 


8 
RAT 
7. Tax impoſed by the pariſh, =» Prior. 


2. RATE. Vs 4. 


1. To value at a certain price. 21. 
> To chide haſtily and * — 4 
KATH, {Ba Early. | Se 
ton. 


3 with better rea- 


: Loc ke. 
3. Ina greater degree than otherwiſe. Dryd. 
4. More properly. Sbalqpeare. 

Eſpecially. Shakeſpeare. 


© To have RATxrz. To defire in prefer- 
rs. 


' ehce. 
RATIFICA'TION. . {from ratify. ] The 
act of ratifying ; confirmation. 


'RATIFIER, J. [from ratify. } The 1 


or thing that ratifies. Shakeſpeare. 


To RA'TIFY. v. a. [ratum acio,, Latin.] To 


confirm; to ſettle; to eftabliſh. ' den. 


RATIO. J. [l atin. I Proportion. Cbeyne. 


To RATIO'CINATE. v. 6. [ratiociner, Lat.] 
To reaſon; to argue. 

RATIOC INA TION. / [ratiocinetio, Latin. ] 
Wow. aft of reaſoning; the act of deducing 


ve; atrancing by procefs of di 
courſe. 


RATIONAL. ae [rationalis, Latin. ; by 


1. Having the power of reaſoning. 
= uk 4 to reaſon. Glenville, 


3. Wiſe; judicious: as, à rational man. 


'RA'TION ALIST. 4. [from rational, ] One 


Who proceeds in his Giſquifitions and 3 
wholly b upon reaſon. A Bacon, 


' RATIONALITY. J [from rational. Þ- 


1. The power of reaſoning. Gov. of the Tongue, 


2. Reaſonableneſs. B roton. 


KATIONALLY. ad. [from rational.] Rea- 


ſonably ; with reaſon. 6 South, 
RA'TIONALNESS. 7 {from rational. ] The 
ate of being rational. 
RATSBANE. /. [rat and bane.) Poiſon for 
rats; arfenick. 8 
RA'TTEEN. . A kind of ſtuff, 
To RA'TTLE. Vs fo [rartelen, Dutch. 


1. To make a quick ſharp noiſe with frequent 


* and colliſions. Hayward. 
2. To ſpeak eagerly and noifily. af. 


"To RA'TTLE. v. 2. 


1. To move any thing ſo as to make a rattle 
dot ubiſe. 2 Dryden. 

To ſtun with a noiſe; to drive with a 

noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Toſcold; te rail at with clamour. Arbuth. 
RATTLE. LE: [from the verb.] 

1. Ax noife nimbly repeated. Prior. 


" +" 25 and loud _ | Hakewill. 

3- An inftrument, which | agitated makes a 

52 n noiſe, Naa. 
4. ant. 


RA — PA "Trane and- bad.! 


RAW 


RA'TTLESNAKE, f. A kind of ferpett. Grew. | 


RA*TTLESNAKE Rove. f. A plant, à native 
of Virginia; the Indians uſe it as a certain re- 
medy againſt the bite of « rattlefnake, Hill. 
RA*FTOON. ſ. A Wen- indian fox. Bailey. 
To RA VAG E. v. a 1 Fr.] To lay 
waſte; FRIES? to ranſucle; to z to pil. 
lage; to plunder: Addiſon. 
RAVAGE. ＋ . [ravage, French.] Spoil; „ 


„ rn J. [from ravages] Pe, 


poi Swift. 
RAU'CITY. ſ. [rauces, Latin. ] Hoarſenefs ; 
loud rough noi | Bacone 


To RAVE. . . [reven, Dutch; rover, Fr.] 
1. To be delirious; to talk irrationally. 
Government of the Tongue. 
2+ To burſt out into furious exclamations as 
if mad. Sandyr. 
3. To be unreafomably fond, Locte. 
To RA'VEL. V. 4. { ravelin, Dutch.] 
1. To entangle; to entwiſt one with another ; 
to make intricate ; to involve; to perplex. Mall. 
2. To unweave 3 to unknit : as, 70 ravel ont 


2 twiſt, Shakeſprare. 


3. 3. To benny over in confuſon, Digby. 
To RA'VEL. Ve. Ho 22 


1. To fal into perplexity or confuſion, Mir. 
equences from premiſes. Brown. 
KATY — 4. [frotn ratioc inate. Fae 


2. To work in perplexity; to bufy himſelf 
with intricacies. Decay of Pizty, 
'RAVELIN. ſ. [French.] In fortification, a 
work that confifts of two faces, that make a 


the ſoldiers. 
RAVEN. , [bpepa, Sans. ] 4 tags Mac 
OV (fs 

Ts Nav EN. v. 4. [ Hæpian, Sax. to b. 140 


ſalient angle, commonly called half . 


devour with great eagerneſs and Tapacity. SB. 


To RAVEN. v. n. To prey with rapacity. Lute. 
RAVENOUS. «, [from raven. ] Furiouſly 

voracious; hungry to rage. Sbazeſpeare. 
RA'VENOUSLY. ad. [from ravenous.] With 


raging voracity. © 
RAVENOUSNESS. /. [from ravenous] Rage 
for prey; furious voracity. Hale. 


RAUGHT, the old pret. and part. yall. of reach. 
RA'VIN. /. 
1. Prey; food gotten by violence. © Miltcn, 
2. Rapinez rapaciouſyeſs. Ray. 
Ra GLY. ad. [from rave, ] With fren- 
sy ; with diſtraction. 280 
To RA'VISH. v. 4. [ravir, French. ] 
3 deflower dy . Shakeſpeare. 


2. To take away by violence. Sbaleſpeare. | 


3. To delight to rapture; to tranſport. Cant. 
RA'VISHER. /. [ravi Nur, French. ] 

1. He that embraces a woman by violence, Tayl- 

2. One who takes any thing by violence. Pope. 
RA'VISHMENT. Je Lravi ement, French, from 


3 forcible conſtupration. 
0 Tranſport ; grad ecſtaſy ; pleaſing 


righoor on tbe mind. Milton. 
RAW. [ [bneap, Saxon ; err rom cu, Dutch. ] 
by, Nor ſubdued by the wer: Spenſer. 


Not covered with the « fr, 82 
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"+, fmmature; * | 7 
Unſeaſoned; e! in au. A 

« News N ares 

« Bleak; chill. © Spenſer. 
„Not doncocted. Bacon. 

R WENN ED. a. [raw and bone. ] Having 


bones ſcarcely covered with fleſh. L. Eftrange. 
RA WHEAD. /. yew and bead. ] The name 


-. of a ſ on Dryden. 
RA'W v. ads from raw. ] e 
1. In a raw manger. . eg 
' 25 . f 1 Þo 
. State of ing W. = + Baton, 
2. Unſkilfulneſs. 5 Hakewiih 


oo Haſty manner. 11 Shak: cſpeare. 
RAT. J. Traie, French; radius, Latin.) 
1. A beam of light. Milton, Newton. 
a. Any luſtre corporeal or intellectual. Milr, 

3. [Rabe, Fr. raia, Lat] A fih. Ainſtoorth, 

4. An herb. Ainſcvortb. 
To RAY. v. a. '[rayer, French. J To ftreak ; 
to mark in long lines. 
RAV. for array. 
RAZ E. ſ. Traya, « 109, Spaniſh. A root of 


singer. 
Jo RAZE. v. 4. 1 Latin. 1 
1. To overthrow to oy to ſubvert. - Sh. 


2. To efface. "0 —— 
3. To extirpate. a keſpear e 
RA'ZOR. Tech,, Lat.] A kaife with a 
thick blade and ne edge uted in ſhaving. Dryd. 
RA Z0URABLE. a. [from 2 Fit to Ihe 
ſhaved, bake Heare. 
RA'ZORFISH. 2 A fiſh. ret. 
RAZURE. /. Ceſure, — Act of eraſing. SH. 
RE. Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the La- 


| tins, and from them borrowed by us to'denote 
iteration or backward action; as, return, to 
come back; repercuſſions the act of driving back. 
REA;CCESS. . [re and nee] Vide renewed. 
Habe will. 


To REACH. v. a. [nzcan; s-! 
1. To touch with the hand extended. Congr. 
2. To arrive at; to attain ny thing diſtant. 
- Milton. 
. To fetch from ſome place diſtant, and give, 
2 Eſdras. 
4 To bring forward from a diſtant place. Job n. 
5. To hold ont; to ſtretch forth, "Hooker, 


6. To, attain ; to gain . to e 5 Ch-yne. 
7. To nn AS Abe. 
8. To penetrate to. N Locke. 
9. To be ndeguate to. — — 
10. To extend to. © | Hd, 


11. To extend z to ſprea abroad, | ' Mi Wet 


_- 12+ To take in mee | Milton, 
To REACH. v. . * 33 

1. To de extended. - © Boyle. 

2. To be extended far, ba 22 

3. TO penætrate. 5 12 . 


4. To nicks efforts to attains * * 


. Powe of rexhing rtkingin dec. 


% 


Bbakeſpeare, \ 


Sbaleſpeare. 


R E A 


3. Power of attainmentor management. Locle. 
4. Power; limit of faculties. Addiſon. 


* Contrivance; artful ſcheme; ; deep thought. 


Hayward, 
6. A fetch; an artifice to attain ſome diſtart 
advantage. Bacon. 


7. Tendency to nn Shekeſp. 
8. Extent, Milton. 


To REA'CT. vv. a. re and a8] To return 
the impulſe or impreſſion. Arbathnot, 
REA'CTION. f [reaftion, Fr.] The recipro« 


cation of any impulſe or fotce impreſſed, made 


dy the body on which ſuch impreſſion is made : 
 aflio and reaction are equal. 


READ. . [pev, Saxon. _ 
Coon: 1 Sternbold. 
88 Saying ; ſaw. | _ Spenſer, 
To READ, v. a. pret. road, part. paſl. reads 


Inæd, Saxon. } 
1. To peruſe any thing written, Shak. Pope. 
2. To diſcover by characters or marks. Spen/. 


3. To learn by obſervation. Sbaleſpeare. 
4. To know fully. Shakeſpraree 
To READ. VU, A. ; 


1. To perform the act of re . 
2. To be ſtudious in books. Taylor. 
: 5 =p know by — Swi 
A rticip. a. Skilfu D 
READING. 7. from . we 
1. Study in be s; peruſal of books, Wares. 
2. A lecture; a ptelection. 


3. Publick recital. Hooker. 
- 4+ Variation ef copies. Arbuthrot. 
READE' PTION. + [re — adeptus, Latin. ] 
Recovery; act of rega Bacon. 


READER. . [from real. | 

1. One that peruſes any thing written. B. Jon. 

2. One ſtudious in books. Dryden. 

3- One whole office is to read prayers in 

| > Swift. 

REA'DERSHTP. /. [from reader. ] The — 
of reading pra Sæoi 

REA'DILY. ad. [from ready. ] Expeditely ; 

with little hindrance or 3 8 

1. Expediteneſs; dre ; South. 

2. The gate of being ready or fi for any thing. 

7 Clarendon. : 

Fee, freedom from hindrance or ob- 

Holder. 

4. oh of being ines or prepared, Addiſon. 


READMT SSION, [re and admiffion. 
act of admitti erat X 
To 1 v. 1 and admit. 7 ag 
let in aga Aten. 
To READO'RN: v. 4. [re and ae. To de- 
corate again; to deck anew. lackmore. 


READY. as [ redo, Iwed. hnave, nimble Sax. ] 
1. Prompt; not delaying. 


. Temples 
2. Fit for a purpoſe z vr „ quick; 


ive.” Shmkeſpeares, 
3. Prepared; accommodated tGanydeflgn, Milt. 
4. WHling ; enger. Spenſer. 


5+ Being at the point; not diſtant; near, Milt. 
5. Being at hand; 3 next to hand.” | Dryden. 


pr Facile; eaſy'; opportune'; near. Hooker, 


ek; not done with hefitation. Clariſſa. 
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REA 


9- Expedite; nimble; not embarraſſed; not REA'RMOUSE. 4 [bnenemur, $a] The 


ſlow. L atts. 
10. To make Rzavy. To make preparations. 
# Mark. 
REA'DY. ad. Readily ; ſo as not to need delay. 
Numbers. 

REA Dx. . Ready . A low word. 

REAFFFRMANCE. re and affirmance. 
Second =» 1 « life. 
REAL. 3. [ real, French ; realis, Latin. ; 
2 to things, not perſons ; not per- 


Bacon. 
2. Not fictitious; not imaginary ; true; ge- 
nmuine. Glanville. 
il * law, conſiſting of things _— as 
SER can. A mineral. Bacon, 
REALITY. | [realith French. ] 
1. Truth; verity; what is, bod what 10 
ſeems. Addi 


2. Something intrinſically important. Ai 
To REALIZE. v. a. [reali iſer, ag 
1. To bring into being or act. Glanville. 
2. To convert money into land. N 
RE ALL V. ad. [from real.] N 
1. With actual exiſtence. South. 
2. In truth; truly; not ſeemingly. South. 
32 It is a Fry ght corroboration of an opinion ; 
I really thought the man honeſt. Young» 
REAL. . [royaume; French. 


1. A kingdom; a king's dominion. Milion. 


2. Kingly government : not uſed. Pope. 
REA'LTY. {. Loyalty: not ufed, _ 
REAM. /. | rame, Fr. riem, Dutch.] A bun- 

dle of paper containing twenty quires. Pope. 
To REA'NIMATE. Us 4. [re and animo, Lat.] 


To revive; to reſtore to life, Glanville. 
To REANNE'X. v. a. [re and amnex.] To 

annex again. 1 acone 
To REAP. v. a. [nepan, —_ 15 

1. To cut carn at harveſt. re. 

2. To gather; to obtain. | voker. - 
To REAP. v. . To harveſt. Pſalms. 


REAPER. + [from rea One that cuts corn 
png hes gh reaps] 


REAPINGHQOK. and book. ] A 
hook uſed to cut 45 in Wend. 13 


REAR. . [arriere, French. 
1. The hinder troop of an coy or the hinder 
line of a fleet. .  Knolles. 
2. The laſt claſs, Peacham. 

REAR. @a. [hnene, Saxon. | 

1. Raw; half roaſted; half ſodden. | 
2. Early. A provincial word. Gay. 
Jo REAR. V. d. Lmenan, Saxon. 1 


1. To raiſe up. 1 Eſdras. 
2. To lift up from a fall. Spenſer. 
2 r Millan. 
To bring up to maturity. Bacon. 

» To educate; to inſtruct. Southern, 
$ To exalt ; to elevate. Prior. 
7. To mouſe; to ſtir up. Dryden. 


REARWARD. J. [from fur. I 


1. The 
3 33 e agi. 7 
+ The latter part. 


of Sb- 7 


REB 


winged bat 
To REASGE” ND. v. 3. [re and aſcend. $] 7. 
climb again. Spen 
To REASCE/ND. v. 4. To mount againe Adu. 
REA'SON. /. [paiſon, French. 


1. The power by which man deduces one pro- 
tion from another, or proceeds from pre- 
Wade ta — ee v 
2. Cauſe 0 
3» Cauſe 8 _— 
4+ Final cauſe, Locle. 
5. Argument ; denden pron; motive. 
Tillotſon. 


6. tas diſcurfive ne Davies. 
7+ Clearneſs of faculties, Shakeſpeare. 
8. Right; juſtice. | S enſer. 
9. Reaſonable claim z juſt practice. 1 
10. Rationale; juſt account. le. 
11. Moderation ; moderate demands. Alon. 
To REA'SON. wv. . 3 French. 2 
1. To argue rationally; to deduce conſe- 
- quences juſtly from premiſes. Locle. 
2+ To debate ; to diſcourſe; to talk;3 to take 
or give an account. Shakeſpeare. 
3+ To raiſe diſquilitions z to make * 
Milton. 
To RE ASO N. v. a. To examine rationally. Bur . 
REA'SONABLE. a. [rai en, French. 
1 the faculty of reaſon; endued with 


Sidney. 
2+ Acting, ſpeaking or thinking NY 
ards 
3. Juſt; rational; agrecable to reaſon. Sqvifte 
2 ot immoderate. Shake | iy 
5- Tolerable; being in mediocrity 
REA'SONABLENESS. . [from 2 
1. The faculty of reaſon. | 
2. Agreeableneſs to reaſon. Clarendon. 
3 Moderation. 
REA'SON ABLY. ad. [ from — 
1. Agreeably to reaſon. 
2. Moderately ; in a degree reaching to — 
ocrity. | Bacon. 
REA'SONER. a Lraiſenneur, French.] One 
who reaſons ; an arguer. Blackmore. 
REA'SONING. /. Rn reaſen.] e 
2 
REA'SONLESS. 4. [from ag Be Voi 
. reaſon, "ha 
To REASSE'MBLE. v. &. [re 2 — _ 
To colle& anew. 
To REASSERT. v. 4. — and Ae To 
aſſert anew Atterbury. 
To REASSU'ME. wv. a- [ reaſſumo, 22 
To reſume; to take again. 
To REASSU'RE. v. a. [reaſſurer, fe] To To 
free from fear; to revive from terrour 
REA TE. ſ. A kind of long ſmall graſs — 
in water, and complicates itſelf . 
EY 


To REAVE. Vs by nzpian, Sax, 
To take away by arty. 


To ro ts win by Bea v. 4. [rebaptiſer, Fr. re 
and bgptize.] To baptige again. . . Ayliffe 
REBAPTIZATION. , Lage, F*-] 


ence. Carew. 


MY Wy oO ay uy 


| To REBEL. V. Is 


To REBELLOW. v. . 


| RECA'NTER. J. [from race. ] One w 


REC 
Tv REBA “TE. v. 1. [rebattre, Fr.] To Munt ; 
to beat to obtuſeneſs; to deprive of keenneſs. Cre. 
RE'BECK. g. [rebet, Fr. ribecca, Italian.) A 
three ſtringed fiddle. Milton. 
RE'BEL. hþ [rebelle, Fr. rebellis, ary One 
ho ſes lawful authority. enten. 
rebello, Lat.] To riſe in 
oppoſition againſt lawful authority. Sbaleſp. 
REBE'LLER. /. [from rebel. ] One that rebels. 
REBE'LLION. . { rebellion, Fr. rebello, Lat. 
from rebel.] Inſerrection againſt lawful au · 
thor ity. | Milton. 
REBE'LLIOUS. 2. [from rebel.) Opponent 
to lawful authority. Deut. ix. 7. 
REBE'LLIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from rebellious.] In 
oppoſition to lawful authority. Camden. 
REBE'LLIOUSNESS. ſ. [from rebellious. ] 
The quality of being rebellious. 
re and bellow. 
bellow in return; to echo back a 


To 
noiſe. 
REBOA'TION. ſ. [reboo, Latin. ] The return 

of a loud bellowing ſound. 

To REBOUND. v. u. ang ir, Fr. re and 
. bound.) To ſpring back; to be reverberated ; 
to fly back, in conſequence of motion impreſſed 


and reſiſted by a greater power. Newton, . 
To .REBOU'ND. v. & To reverberate ; to beat 
back. Prior. 


REBOUND. ſ. [from the verb.] The act of 
flying back in conſequence of motion reſiſted ; 
refilition. | Dryden. 

REBU'FF. þ [rebuſfade, Fr. rebu 0, Ital. | Re. 
percuſſion z quick and ſudden reſiſtance. Milt. 

To REBU'FF. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
beat back ; to oppoſe with ſudden violence. 

To REBUILD. . v. [re and build. To re- edify; 
to reſtore from ition ; to repair. 

REBU'K ABLE. @. [from rebuke. ] Worthy of 

reprehenſion. Shakeſpeare. 

To REBU'KE. v. a. [reboucher, Fr.] To chide; 


to reprehend ; to repreſs by objurgation. 


ö Heb. xii. 15. 
REBU KE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Reprehenſion; chiding expreſſion; 


objur- 
| gation, P 


| opt. 
2. In low language it ſignifies any kind of 
check. | 


 L"Eftranges 
REBUKER. /. [from rebuke.] A chider; a 
reprehender. en Hoſea, v. 
RE'BUS. ſ. [rebus, Latin. ] A word 
ſented by a picture. | 
8 Ve . [rebuter, Fr.] To retire 


. he 8 r. 
REBU “T TER. ſ. An anſwer to a Jeinder. 
To RECALL. v. a. [re and call.] To call 
back; to call again; to revoke. Hooker. 
RECA'LL. ſ. [from the verb.] Revocation ; 
act or power of calling back. Dryden. 


To RECA'NT. v. a. [ recanto, Lat. ] To tetract; 


to recall; to contradict what one has once ſaid 
or done. f Soift. 
RECANTA'TION. /. [from recant.] Retrac- 
tation; declaration contradictory to a former 
aration. — 2 

o re- 


re 
cants. Sbaleſpeare. 


REC 


To repeat again diſtinctly; to detai 


ag 


ain. More. 


RECAPIPULA'TION. ſ. [ from recapitulate.] 
Detail repeated; diſtinct repetition of the 


principal 


points. 


South. 


RECAPITULATORY. 2. [from recapitu- 


late. R 


carry 
To RE 


epeating again. 
To RECA RRV. v. 4. 
back. 


1. To fall back} to retreat. 


2. To deſiſt. 
RECEIPT. /. { 


1. The act of receiving. 

2. The place of receiving. 

2 note given, by which money is acknow- 
ged to have been received. 


re and carry. ] To 
[ 9 
CE'DE. Vs fs [ recedo, Latin. } 


4. Reception; admiſſion, Hooker. 
5. Reception ; welcome. Sidney. 
6. Preſcription of ingredients for any compo- 
fition. 7 Shakeſpeare. 
RECETVABLE. a. [from receive.] Capable 


of being received. 


To RECEIVE. v. 4. [ recevoir, Fr. recipio, L.] 
1. To take or obtain any thing as due. Shak. 


2. To take or obtain from another. 
3. To take any thing communicated, Locke. 


4+ To embrace intellectually. 
5. To allow. 
6. To admit. 
7. To take in as a veſſel. 
8. To take into a place, ſtate, or veſſel. 
pay conceive in the mind; to take intel. 
ually. | Shakeſpeare. 


10. To entertain as a 


gueſt. 


Daniel. 


Locke. 
H coker . 


Pſalms. Watts. 


ilton. 


RECETVEDNESS. /. I from received. ] Gene- 
neral allowance. ; 


RECEIVER. /. [receveur, French. ] 


Boyle. 


1. One to whom any thing is communicated 
by another, 
2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. Sr. 
3. One who partakes of the bleſſed ſacrament. 


4+ One who co-operates with a robber, by 


taking the goods which he ſteals. 


From 


Donne. 


Taylor. 


Spenſer. 
The veſſel into which ſpirits are emitted 
the till, Ja 


Blac bmcres 


6. The veſſel of the air-pump, out of which 


the air is drawn, and which therefore receives 
any body on which experiments are tried. Bent. 
To RECE'LEBRATE. v. 4. [re and cel brate. 
To celebrate anew. 
RE'CENCY. /. {recens, Latin.) Newneſs ; 
new ftate. 
RECENSION. /. [recenſio, 
ration; review. 
RECENT. as [recens, Latin. ] 
1. New; not of long exiſtence. Woodward. ” 
2. Late; not antique. | 


Ben Jonſen. 


Latin.] 


3. Freſh ; not long diſmiſſed from. 


iſeman 


Enume- 
Evelyn. 


Bacon. 
' Popes 


RE'CENTLY. ad. {from recent.] Newly; 


freſhly. 


RE'CENTNESS, 
freſhneſs. - 


Arbutbnot. 


# 


J. [from recent.) Newneſs ; 


Co 


RECE'PTACLE., < [ receptaculum, Latin. 
A veſſel or place into which any thing is re- 
ceived. . 

4 Y 2 


Re. 


* 


REC 


- RECEPTIBILITY . receptus, Lat.] Poſ- 
ſibility of receiving. 4120 : era 


RECEPTARY. /. [receptus, Lat:] Thing re- 


ceived. _ Brown. 
RECEPTION. 4. [receptus, Latin, - | 
1. The att of receiving,” Brown. 


2. The tate of being received. 
3. Admiſſion of anything communicated. 


i Lecce. 
4. Readmiſſion. Milton. 
5. Tbe act of containing. Audiſin. 


6. Treatment at firſt — welcome; en- 


tertainment. _ - — 
Opinion generally admitted. Locke. 
F. R Recovery. ä Bacon. 


RECE'PTIVE. 4. [receptus, Lat.] Having the 
quality of admitting what is communicated. &. 

RECEPTORY. a, [rec:ptus, Lat.] Gene- 
rally or popularly admitted. -.. © Brown. 

RECE'SS. . {recefſus, Latin. ] 

1. Retirement; retreat; n ſeceſ- 


ſion. 44 . a Prior. 
2. Departure. Glanville. . 
3. Place of retirement; place of ſecrecy; gets 
vate abode. Milton, 
4. Departure into privacy. Milten. 
5. Remiſſion or ſuſpenſion of any procedure. 
Bacon. 
6. Removal to diſtance. Brown. 
7. Privacy; ſecrecy of abode. Dryden. 
8. Secret part. 5 Hammond. 


RECE'SSION, hk Lreceſſo, Latin. The act 
of retreating. 

To RECHA'NGE. v. a. [rechanger, French, ] 
To change again. Dryden. 


To RECHARGE. Vs 4. recharger, French. ] 5 
( Hooker. 


1. To accuſe in return. 
2. To attack anew. Dryden. 
RECHEA'T. . Among hunters, a leſſon which 
the buntſman winds on the horn, when the 
| hounds have lo their game. Shake} _ 
RECIDIVA' TION. / h [recidivus, Lat. 
fliding ; falling again. [ante 
ECIDI'VOUS. 4. {recidivus, Latin. } Sub- 
ject to fall again. wt. 
RECIPE. / fo Lrecipe, Lat.] A medical preſcrip- 
tion. Suclling. 
RECIPIENT. /. [recipiens, Latin. ] 
1. The receiver; that to which any thing is 
cCommunicated. .. Glanville. 
2. The veſſel into which ſpirits are driven by 
the ſtill. ' 
RECI'PROCAL. as [reciprocus, Latin, 
1. Acting in viciſſitude; alternate. ton. 


2. Mutual; done by each to each. LE ran. 


=O Mutualiy interchangeable. 0 atts. 
4. Reciprocal proportion is, when, in four 
numbers, the fourth number is ſo — lefler 
than the ſecond, as the third is greater than 
the firſt, and vice verſa. Arbutbnot. 


RECTPROCALLV, ad, [from reciprecal.] 


 Mutually interchangeably. Newton. 
RECI' PROC ALNESS. ſ. * reciprocal, ] 
Mutual return; alternateneſs. Decay of Piety. 


To RECIPROCATE. v. . Nee — | 


To act interchangeably ; to alternate. Sexve 
* DATON. /. ag * re. 


* 4 


Decay of Piety. 


REC 


chang 

RECI'SLON. /. [Teriſus, Latin, ] Thank of 
cutting off. 

RECI'T AI. . [from l 


1. Repetition; rehearſal. Aube 
2. Enumeration. Prior. 
'RECITA LAQM. . [from recite. Repetition; 
ſal. Hammand. 


RECITATIVE. } . [from recite.] A Kind 

RECITATYVO. C of tuneful pronunciation, 
more muſical than common ſpeech, and - 
than ſong; chaunt.. ry 

To RECITE. v. 4. [ recite, Late] To e; ; 
to repeat; to enumerate ; to tell over. — 

RE CT FE. . Recital. Ti 

To RECK. Us Ms pops Sax. To Care; to 
heed; to mind ſo rate at much. Spenſ. Mile. 

To RECK, % 4. To heed; to care for, Shak. 

RECKLESS. 8: [neccelear, „Sax, ] Careleſs ; 
'heedleſs ; mindleſs, Shakeſpeare. Cowley. 


RE'CK.LESSNESS; , [from reck.] Careleil. 
neſs ; negligence. Sidney. 
To RE'CKON. DV. As [neccan, Saxon. ] 
1. To number; to count, 91 Gange. 
2. To eſteem ; to account, - Hooker. 
3: To afhgn in an account. | Romans. 
Te RE'CKON. v, 2. | 
1. To compute z to calculate. Addiſen. 
2. To ſtate a account. Shakeſpeare. 
3+ To charge to account. Ben Jonſon. 
4+ To pay a penalty. Sanderſon. 
| . To call to puniſiment. Titlotſcn. 
To lay ſtreſs or dependance upon. Temple. 


RFCKONER, . [from rechon.] One who 
putes; one who calculates coſt, Camden. 
RE KONING. . [from en 
1. Computation; calculation. 
2. Account of time. 1 . Sandys. 
+ 3+ Accounts of debtor and creditor. Daniel. 
4+ Money charged by an boſt, 
LL Account taken. wi Rf S » 
ö. Eſteem; account; eſtimation. 2 2 
To RECLAIM. v. a. [reclamo, Latin.] 
1. To reform : to correct. 
2. [ Reclaimer, French.) To reduce to the 


ſtate deſired. Bacon. 
3. To recall; to cry out againſt _ 
4. To tame. 


To RECLINE. v. a. [recli Ino, Lada. — a 


back; to lean ſidewiſe. Aadi ſon. 
To RECLI NE. . 3. To reſt; totepole; to lean. 
REC LINE. a. Creclinis, Latin] In a leaning 
poſture. Milton. 
To RECLO'SE. v. 4. [re and cloſe.] To cloſe 
again. Pope. 


To,RECLU'DE. V, wh [recludo, Latin. ] To 


Harvey. 


open. 
RECLU' SE. as Creclus, Fr. recluſus, Latin. ] 
Shut up; retired. Decay of Piety. 
AECOAGULA' TION, . Second coagulation. 
Beyſe. 


| RECO'GNISANCE. J. Ie French.] 


1. Acknowledgment 


a perion or thing. 
2. Badge. 


Hooker. Sbaleſpeare. 


. 3- A bond of -xecord. teſtifying the recogniſor 


to owe. unto the ene a certain ſun of 
money 


F 


REC 
oy ages AREA 


| to RECOGNISE. Vs d. [ recognoſeo, Latin] 


1. To acknowledge; to recover and avow 
. knowledge of any perſon or thing. Dryden. 
2. To review to re-examine. cuth. 

REOGNISEE', J. He in whoſe favour the bond 
is drawn. 

„ . He who gives the recog- 
ce 
RECOGNITION. /. [reco itio, Latin.) 
. 1» Review; — of of —— Hooker. 
2. Knowledge confelled, '* © _ Crews 
3. Acknowledgment. accu. 


/ To RECO'IL. Vs Ms [reculer, French, ] 


1. To ruſh back in conſequence of reſiſtance. 


. Milton. 
. To fall back, | Spen'er. 
3. To fail; to ſhrink. Sbaleſpeare. 


To RECO'IN, v. 42. [re and coin. ] = coin 
over again. Addiſon. 
RECOUN AGE. ſ. [re and coinage, ] The act 
of coining anew. Bacon. 
Jo RECOLLE'CT. v. 4. [recolletus, Latin.] 
1. To recover to memory. Watts. 
2. To recover reaſon or reſolution. Dryden. 
p To gather what is. ſcattered; to gather 
ain Boyle. 


| RECOLLECTION. fo [from recollett.] Re- 


. covery of notion; revival in the memory. Lo. 
To RECO'MFORT. v. a. [re and comfort. ] 

1. To comfort or conſole again. Sidney. 

2. To give new ſtrength. Bacen. 
To RECOMME'NCE. Vs As» Lrecommencer, Fr.] 

To begin anew. 
Te RECOMMEND. v. a. [recommender, Fr.] 

1. To praiſe to another. 

2. To make acceptable. Dryden. 

3. To commit with prayers. As. 
RECOMME'NDABLE. . recommendable,Fr. | 

. Worthy of recommendation or praiſe. Glanv. 
RECOMMENDA'TION. Jo [ recommendation, 

. French. ] 

1. The act of recommending. 

2. That which ſecures to one a kind reception 

. from another, ; Dryden. 
RECOMMENDATORY. - 4. from recom- 

mend. J That which 3 another. S0. 


commit ane w. - — 
To RECOMPA'CT, Vo 4. 8 and ae. | 
To join anew. onne. 


To RE'COMPENSE. v. 4. {| recompenſer, Fr.] 


1. To repay ;; to requite. 2 Chron. 
2. To give in requital. Romans. 


3+ To compenſate ; to make up by ſomerhing 


equivalent. Knolles. 
4. To redeem ; to pay for. Numbers. 
RE' COMPENSE. / [ recompenſe, 2 ] 
Equivalent 3 Clarendon. 
RECOMPTLEMENT. ,. [re and compilement.]̃ 
New compilement. | Bacon. \ 


To RECOMPO'SE. v. . [recompoſer, F _ 
1. To ſettle or quiet anew. _ or» 
2. Ta. form of r adjuſt anew. gar 


« * 


R EC 


RECOMPOSI'TION. /. Compoß tion renewed. 

To RE'CONCILE. v. 4. [reconcilier, French.] 
1. To make to like again. 
2. To make to be liked again. Clarenden. 
10 To make any thing conſiſtent. Locke» 

4. To reſtore to favour. . - Ezchiels 

RECONCYVLEABLE, 4s [ reconciliable, Fre]. 

1. Capable of renewed kindneſs. 
2. Conſiſtent; poſſible to be made conſiſtent. 


| Hammond. 
1 LEABLENESS. /. [ from reconcile« 
Co 
1. Conſiſtence; ; poſſibility tobe reconcited. Home 
2. Diſpoſition to renew love. 
RECONCYLEMENT. /. [from reconcile, ]- 
1. Reconciliation; renewal nh kindneſs ; fa- 
vour * Milton. 
2. Friendſhi 5 . 
RECONCYLER. WT {from reconciles] 
1. One whorenews fr 
2. One who diſcovers the conſiſtence between 
propoſitions. - Norris« 
RECONCILIA'TION. 1. [reconcliatio Lat] 
1. Renewal of friendſhip. 
2. Agreement of things heemiagly ene ee Ree 
3. Atonement z expiation. Hebrews 
To RECONDE'NSE. v. 4. [re and condenſe. ] 
To condenſe anew. 
RECO'NDITE. a. { reconditus, Latin, ] Secret ; 
profound; abſtruſe. Felton. 
To RECONDU'CT, v. a. ¶reconduit, nl 


To conduct again. 


To RECON JOIN. v. 4. [re and 1 To 


join anew. le. 
To RECO'NQUER. Vs As l Fr] 
To conquer again. 
To RECO'NSECRATE. v. a. [re iT — 
crate.] To conſecrate anew. Aylifſes 
To RECONVENE. v. a. [re and . wer 
To aſſemble _ — 
To RECONVE'V. v. 4. _— To 


convey again. 
Ta RECORD. v. a. [recorder 4 
1. To regiſter any ES 
may not be loſt. | 
2. To en; 'to cauſe to be remembered 
ſolemnly. © F. air fax 0 
RECORD. /. [recerd, French.] Regiſter x 
authentick memorial. Shakeſpearee 
RECORDA'TION. . [ recordatio, Lat.] Re- 
membrance. Shakeſpeare. 
RECO'RDER. . , 
1. One whole buſineſs is to n any 
. events. Donne. 
2. The keeper of the rolls in a city. Swifts 
3. A kind of flute; a wind inftrument. Sidr. 
To RECOU CH. v. 3. [re and couch. ] To lie 
down again. MWotton. 
To RECO “VER. v. 4. [recouvrer, French} 
1. To reſtore from ſickneſs or diſorder. — 


2» To repair. 
3. To regain. | Koolles, 
. 4+ To releaſe, 2 Tim. 


$. To attain ; to reach; to come up to. Sb. 
To RECO'VER. v. =. To grow well from a 

diſeaſe or calamity.” Milton. 
RECO'VERABLE. 4. [recowurable, French, I. 
1. Poflible 


Shakeſpeare. 


iendſhip between others. | 


8 —— | 


REC 
1 Poſſible to be reſtored from fickneſs, = 
Clarendon, 


2. Poffible ta be regained. a 
RECO'VERY. /. [from recover. ] 
1. Reſtoration from ſickneſs. _- Taylor. 
2. Power or act of regaining. Shakeſpeare. 


5. The act of cutting off an entail. Shakeſp. 


- kite in detail; to tell diſtinctiy. N 
RECOUNTMENT. f. [from recount. } Re- 
+ Iatien; recital, EY Sbakeſpeare. 
RECOUVU'RED, for Recovered, or Recured. 
RECOU'RSE. g. [recurſus, Latin.] | 

1. Frequent paſſage. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Return; new attack. Brown. 

3. Application as for help or protection. Wor. 
4 Acceſs. os; Shakeſpeare. 
RECRE'ANT. 2. [recriant, French. 


. Cowardly ; meanſpirited; ſubdued; crying 
out for mercy. : Spenſer . 
2. Apoſtate; falſe. Milton. 


Ta RECREATE. v. a. [recreo, Latin.] 
1. To refreſh after toil z to amuſe or divert 


i wearineſs. Taylor. Dryden. 
2. To delight; to gratify. More. 
3. To rehieve; to revive; Harvey. 


RECREA'TION. ſ. [from 8 | 
1. Relief after toi or pain; amuſement in 
forrow or diſtreſs. Sidney. 
2. Refreſhment; amuſement ; diverſion. Hol. 
RECREATIVE. a. [from recreate. | Refreſh- 
ing; giving relief after labour or pain; amuſ- 
ing ; diverting. | Taylor. 
RFCREATIVRENESS. f. [from recreative.] 
The quality of being recreative. 
RECREMENT. /. [recrementum, Lat.] Droſs; 
' » pume; ſuperfluous or uſeleſs parts. Boyle. 
ECREME'NT AL. a. [from recre-, 
ECREMENTITIOUS. 8 ent.] Droſſy. 
To RECRTMINATE. . a. Cre and criminer, L.] 
To return one accuſation with another. Stilling. 


- RECRIMINA'TION. . | recrimination, Fr.] 
Return of one accuſation with another. 
AP Gevernment of the Tongue. 
RECRIMINA'TOR. /. [from recriminate. ] 
He that returns one charge with another. 
RECRUDE'SCENT. 2. [recrudeſcens, Latin. ] 
- Growing painful or violent again. 
Te RECRUTT. v. 2. [recruter, French. 
1. To repair any thing waſted by new ſupplies. 
Dryden. Newton. 
2. To ſupply an army with new men. Claren. 
To» RECR UT. Vs n. To raiſe new ſoldiers. Ad. 
RECRUTT. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. Supply of any thing waſted. 
>. A new ſoldier. 
RECTA'NGLE. ſ. [refangle, Fr. reftangu- 
tus, Lat.] A figure which has one angle or 
- more of ninety degrees. |  " Locke, 
RECTANGULAR. 4. rectus and angulus, 
Lat.] Right angled ; having angles of ninety 
degrees. | ton. 
RECTA'NGULARLY. ad. [from refangu- 
an!] With right angles. Brown. 
* RE'CTIFIABLE. 2. [from refify.] Capa- 
' ble to be ſet right. _ Bron. 


* 


Clarendon. 


8 R E D 


Te RECRTMINATE. v. 4. To accuſe in re- 


D ryden. 


RECTIFICA'/TION. F{. [refification, Fr. 
1. The act of ſetting right what is wrong. Forb. 
2. In chymiſtry, r<#ification is drawing any 
| thing over again by diſtillation, to make it yet 
higher or finer. - | | Quincy» 


1. To make right; to reform; to redreſs. 
2. To exalt and improve by repeated diſtilla- 
tion. 5 Grew. 
RECTILINEAR. 42. [refus and linea, 
RECTILFNEOUS. Latin.] Conſiſting of 
- right lines. Newton. 
RE'CTITUDE. /. [re&itude, French. ] 
1. Straightneſs; not curvity. 5 


2. Rightneſs; uprightneſs; freedom from 
K. Charles. : 


moral curvity or obliquity. 
RE'CTOR, /. car. French, ] 
1. Ruler; lord; governour. Aylifſe. 
2. Parſon of an unimpropriated pariſh. 
RE'CTORSHIP. f. | reforat, Fr. from refor.] 
The rank or office of rector. Shakeſpeare. 
RE'CTORY. . [from rcd. 
parſonage is a ſpiritua! living, compoſed of 
land, tithe, and other oblations of the people, 
ſeparate or dedicated to God in any congiega- 
tion for "the ſervice of his church there, and 
for the maintenance of the miniſters thereof. 
Spelman. 
RECUBA'TION, . [recubo, Latin.] The act 
of lying or leaning backward, Brown. 
RECU'LE, for Rxcorrt.. [reculer, Fr.] 
RECU'MBENCY. /. [| from recumbent. 
1. The poſture of lying or leaning. roton. 
2. Reſt; repoſe. Locke. 
RECU'MBENT. 4. [recumbens, 8 Ly- 
ing; leaning. a Arbutbnot. 
To RECUR. v. n. Crecurro, Latin.] 
1. To come back to the thought; to revive 
in the mind. Calamy. 
2. [ Recourir, French] To have recourſe to; 
to take refuge in, Locke, 
To RECU'RE. v. @. oe and cure, ] To reco- 
ver from fickneſs or 
RECU'RE. /. Recovery; remedy. 
RECU'RRENCE. 7 / {from recurrent.) Re- 
RECU'RRENCY. turn. Brown. 
RECURRENT. a. [recarrent, Fr. recurrent, 
Latin. ] Returning from time to time. Harv. 
RECU'RSION. e L. ] Return. Bey. 
RECURVA'TIO 5 . Trecurvo, L. ] Flex - 
RECURVITVYV. F ure backward. Brown. 
"RECU'RVOUS. 2. [ recurvus, Latin.] Bent 
backward. | : 
RECU'SANT. ſ. [recuſars, L.] One that re- 
fuſes any terms of communion or ſociety. Ca. 
To RECU'SE. v. 3. [ recuſo, Lat.] To refuſe. 


A juridical word. Digby. 
RED. a. ned, Sax. rbud, Welſh. ] Of the co- 
lour of : of one of the primitive colours. 


| Newton. 

To REDA'RGUE. v. @. [| redarguo, Latin. 
To refute. l Hakewill, 

REDBERRIED frub, caſſa. ſ. A plant. 
RE'DBREAST. /. A — ny ſo named 
from the colour of its breaſt. Thomſon. 
REDCOAT. J. A name of contempt for a 
. ſoldier, ; 3 n 


To - 


To RECTIFY. v. a. [rrctißer, 3 . 
Ta RECOU'NT. V. 4. recontery Fr.] To re- ok. 


] A refory or 


erbam. 


e 


RED 

To "ol ph . 4. [from red.] * make 
Dryden. 

To DAN, . i, „ Dogs ml. Pope. 

REDDISHNESS. J. [from reddjfs.] Ten- 


dency to redneſs. Boyle. 
REDDTTION. . [from rodeo, Latin, ] 2 


tution, 

' REDDITIVE. 4. [redditivas, Latin, ] An- 
ſwering to an interrogative. 

RE DDLE. /. A ſort of mineral of the metal 
kind, of a tolerably cloſe and even texture; ſoft 
and unctuous to the touch, remarkably heavy, 
and its colour of a fine florid, though not 
very deep red. Hill. 

REDE. J. [nzv, Sax. ] Counſel; advice. Sh. 

To REDE.wv. a. | navan, Sax. To adviſe. Sp. 

To REDEEM. v. a. [redimo, Latin. ] 

1. To ranſom; to relieve from e 
paying a price. | Ruth. 
2. To reſcue; to recover. \ Shakeſpeare. 
3. To recompenſe ; to compenſate j to make 
amends for. Shakeſpeare. 
+ To pay an atonement. Shakeſpeare. 

+ To fave the world from the curſe of fin. Milt. 

REDEE'MABLE. . [from redeem. ] Capable 
of redemption. 

| REDEE'MABLENESS. . from ETC 
- The itate of being redeem - 

REDEEMER. ſ. [from redeem. ] 

1. One who ranſoms or redeems. 282 
2. The Saviour of the world. - Shake; 

To REDELT VER. v. a. 4 ad deliver. To 
deliver back  Ayl fee. 

CH e [from redeliver. J The ac 
of delivering 

WO REDEMAND. v. a. [redemander, French. 1 
To demand back. 

REDE'MPTION. . [redemption, French; bs 

io, Latin. ] 
ſom ; releaſe. * Milton. 
7 Purchaſe of God's favour by the death of 
Chriſt, a Shakeſpeare. 

REDE'MPTORY. «. [from redemyens, Latin. ] 
Paid for ranſom, Chapman. 

REDHO'T, as [red and bot. Heated- to red- 
neſs, Bacon, Newton. 

REDI'NTEGRATE. a. [redintegratus, Lat.] 
Reſtored ; renawedy- 2 new. Bacon. 

REDINTEGRA'TION. Je [ from redintegrate. ] 
1. Renovation; reſtoration; - Decay 0 Piety. 
2+ - er wa. gf chymiſts call the reſtoring 
any mixed body or matter, whoſe form has 
been deſtroyed, to its former nature and con- 
ſtitution. 0 Bey le. 

XE“ DLE AD. es and lead.] Minium. —_ 

yet + [from redt] The quality of be- 

8 

RESOLENCE. . L from redolent.] 8 
REDOLENCY. {* neſs of ſcent. Boyle 
REDOLENT. 2. [ redolens, Latin. ] Sweet of 


ſcent. Sandys. 
To REDOU'BLE. Ve. As [redoubler * French. 
1. To repeat often. Spenſer. 


.2» To enereaſe by addition of the fame quan- 
tity over and over. Addiſon. 


2 —— v. fs Pe twice as 


moch. Aula. 


RED 
REDOU'BT. ſ. [redoxte, Fr. Henn, Ital. The 
out work of a fortification; à fortreſs. Bacen. 


REDOU'BT ABLE. 4. [redoubtable, French. 
Pqpe- 


Formidable; terrible to foes. 
REDOU'BTED. 4. Cedanbt-, French. Dead 
awful ; — f 
To REDOU ND. v. n. [redundo, Latin. 
1. To be ſent back by reaction. Aab 


2. To conduce in the conſequence: the 
.redounded to our good. — 


Addifen. 
| » To fall i _ 
— confllence. . 


To REDRE'SS. v. a. Cadet . 
1. To ſet right; to amend. 
2+ To relieve; to remedy; to eaſe. 
REDRE'SS. /. from the verb.] 
1. Reformation; amendment. — — 
2. Relief; remedy. _ * 
3. One who gives relief, " — 


REDRE'SSIVE. 2. Succouring ; affording re- 
medy. 

To RE'DSEAR. v. . 1f iron be tao hot, it wil 
red ſcar, that is, break under the hammer. Mex. 

REDSHANK. ſ. [red and bank.] A bird. 


Mortimer. 


REDSTREAK. þ. [red and real.] 
1. An apple; cyder fruit. _ 
2+ Cyder preſſed from the reditreak« Sab. 
To REDU' CE. V. d. Creduco, 1 — 
1. To bring back. 


2. To de to the former ns —— a 
3. To reform from any diſorder. Clarendens. 


4 · To bring into any tate of diminution, Boyde. 


5+ To degrade; to impair in dignity. Tillatſons 
a To bring into any ſtate of miſery 


Arbutbncr. 
oF 7 _ ſubdue. | Milton. 
To bring into any ſtate more within reach 


or power. 
9». To reclaim to order. Milton. 
10. To ſubject to a rule; to bring into a claſs, / 
REDU'CEMENT. . The act of bringing back; 
ſubduing, reforming or diminiſhing. Races. 
ae CER. 4. [from reduce. ] One _ re- 

uces. 


REDU'CIBLE. a. [From reduce.] r. e 
be reduced. 


REDU'CIBLENESS. /. { from reducible, 1: We 


lity of being reducible. 
REDU'CTION. . [redufiion, French] 
1. The act of reducing. 
2. In arithmetick, reduction brings 5 oc 
more numbers of different denominations into 


one 2 
REDU'CTIVE. redufif, French, ] Hav-. 
ing the power of ueing. Hal 


| & 
REDUCTIVELY. ad. By * wy = 


ſequence. 
REDU'NDANCE. } J. fd ns Latin. 1 
REDU'NDANCY. perituity 3 3 | ſuper 
abundance. Bacon. 
REDU'NDANT. a. [ redundans, Latin. ] | 
1. Superabundaat; exuberant; ſuperfluous. 
Arbuthnit, 
2. Uſing more words or images than are uſeful, 


Warts 
REDU'NDANTLY. ad. [from redundant. 1 


Superfluoully; ſuperabundantx. 
| To 


* 
= 
* J — 
— — — —_— i" <a — — — — — 2 


REF 
' $REDO'PLICATE. v. 4. Te and dupti- 


© cate. | To double. 
REDU LICATION, . [from ns} 


The act of doubling. Den 
- REDUPLICATIVE. 2. e cat Tg r.] 
. Double. Watts. 


REDWING. f. A Birds > - 
- T6 REE. v. 4. To riddle; to kit. Ake, 
To REE'CHO.. v. . L* and echo. ] To echo 
back. P ope. 
REECHVY. as * reck.] Smoky; —4 ; 
- tanned, Shakeſf 
REED. ſo „ Saxon; ried, German. 
. A hollow knotted ſtalk, which grows in 
wet grounds. Raleigh. 
2. A ſmall pipe. Shakeſpeare: 
3. An arrow. Prior. 
d RRE DIF V. v. 4. To rebuild : to build 


"again, Shakeſpeare. 
REEDLEVS. 4. — ad. Being Without 
. reeds ; May. 


he + 4. [from 'rced. } 5 Abounding with 


RE nec, A 
1. 80 ſteam; . Sha ei 
cr pile of corn or hay. Mortimer. 
2 RER. n. necan, Saxons ] To ſmoke; 
do ſteam j to emit: vapour. - Shak 
REEKY. a. [from rect. Smoky; tanned; 
* black. Shakeſpeare. 
REEL. J. Cecil, Sax. A turning frame upon 
which is wound into ſkeins from the ſpindle. 
To REI. L. v. a. from the noun. ] To gather 
- yah off the ſpindle. - Wilkins. 
To REEL. v. n. {rollen, Dutch; ragla, Swed. ] 
To ſtagger; to incline in walking, firſt to one 
- fide and then to the other. Shakeſp. Sandys. 
| REELE'CTION. / [re and election.] Re- 
election. - Swift. 
To REENA'CT. v». n. Is and ena&,]. To 
1 enact anew. A-butb got. 
To REEN FORCE. v. 42. [re and enforce.] 
To ſtrengthen with new aſſiſtance. Collier. 
REENFO'RCEMENT. fo [re and en ferce- 
ment.] Freſh aſſiſtance. ard. 
To REENJO'Y. v. a. [re and erjoy.] To en- 
- joy anew or a ſecond time. Pope, 
To REE'NTER. v. 4. [re and enter.] To en- 
ter in; to enter anew. Milten. 
To RE HRO NE. v. 4. To replace in a 
throne. Southerne. 
REE'NTRANCE. fe [re and entrance. | The 
act of entering again. | : Glanville, 
REERMOVUSE. /, [hnenemur, Sax. ] A bat. 
To REESTA'BLISH. v. 4. [re and eftablifþ.] 
To eſtabliſh anew, malridpe. 
REESTA'BLISHER. . [from reeſtabliſh ] 
One that reeftabliſhes.  - 
* REESTA'BLISHMENT, .. [from reeftablifſÞ.] 
The act of reeſtabliſhing ; the ſtate of being 
reeſtabliſhed; reſtauration· Addiſon. 
REEVE. /. lse ne pa, _ J A ſteward. Dryd. 
D REEXAMINE. v. lee and examine. ] 
To examine anew. *. "Hooker. 
To REFE'CT. v. a. {refe#us, Latin.] To te- 
Freſh ; to reſtore after hunger or fatigue. Bro. 
REFE 'CTION. . Trefecria, Latin. ] Refreſh- 


A. To betake to for deciſi on. 


REF 


ment after hunger or fatigue. -. | Sith; 
REFE'CTORY. J. [refeFoire, French. ] Room 


of refreſhment; eating room. Dryden. 


To REFE'L. v. a. [refello, pon. ws To 2 5 


do repreſs. rey vu 
To REFER. v. 4. een Latin. 15 1. 
1. Todiſmiſs for information or judgment. Bur. 
Sbaleſpearè. 
3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. Bac. 
4. To reduce as to a clas. Boyle. 
5 · In law, to fubmit to arbitration; to propoſe 
to the determination of impartial _ with. 
out the forms of law. 
To REFER. v. n. To reſpect; to have wala 
Hons? v5 ; ', - Burnet, 
REFEREE-. [. em refer. ] One to whom 
any thing is re 1 1 CD 
REF FERENCE. /. [from refer. 
1. Relation; n! ; view W alluſion 
to. | Raleigh. 
2. Diſmiſſion ts another tribunal.” - Soft. 
3. Appeal to arbitrators without legal form. 
REFERENDARVY. . [ referendus, L.] One to 
whoſe deciſion any thing is referred- Bacon. 


To REFERME'NT. v. 4. [ve and ferment. 


To ferment anew, lackmore. 
REFE/RRIBLE. a. [from refer] Capable of 
being conſidered as in relation to ſomething 
elſe. | Brown. 
To REFINE. v. @. Cre offiner, French. 
1. To purify';- to r from droſs = recre- 
, ment. i Zecb. 
2. To make . to poliſn. Nen. 
BY REFI'NE. V. N. 
1. To anders. in . of accuracy or Gl 


+" To grow pure. 4 

3. To affect nicety. 1 2 
REFINEDLY. ad. ken e. With af- 
fected elegance. . 


REFI'NEMENT. /. {from reſnes] 

1. The act of purifying, by clearing anything 
from droſs. * Norris. 
2. Improvement in elegance or ity. W 

| 2 Artificial practice. Ct 2 

4. Affectation of elegant improvement. Au, 
REFI NER. . 


[from refine. ] 
r. r os Who — 2 droſs or re- 
erement. Dacon. 
2. Improver i in elegance. 8$wift. 


3» Inventor of ſuperfluous ſubtilties. Audiſon. 
To REFT T. v. a. [re — Fr. re and fr. } To 
repair; to reſtore damage. Woodevard. 
To REFLE CT. v. n. (fete! French; re- 
fHecto, Latin. } To throw back. Milton. 


I REFLE'C „ Vs . Far 
 Shate peure. 


1. To throw back light. 
2. To bend back. 
3. To throw back the 2 upon the 2 


or on themſelves. Dappa. Taylor. 
4 To conſider attentively. Prior. 
5. To throw reproach or cenſure. Smiths 
6. To bring reproach. | — 
REFLEN T. a. l Recbens, Latin. ] Bead- 
ing back; flying eres Digby- 
| REFLECTION. /. . | 
1. The act of a. he 


2. jag, 


e Tae 


* 1 
12e 28 r 8 


. REFRA'CTORINESS. /. 


R E. F 


2. The at of bending back. Bentley. 


3. That which is reflected. Sbaleſpeare. 


4. Thought thrown back upon the paſt. Den. 


5. 7. The action of the mind upon itſelf, Locke. 

v. Attentive conſideration. South. 

7. Cenſure. Prior.” 
REFLECTIVE. 4. com r 


1. Throwing back images. Dryden. 
2. Conſidering things paſt ; conſidering the 
operations of the mind. Prior. 
REFLECTOR. . [from reflect. . 
e. 
REFLEX. 17 Laus, Latin. I Directed 12 
ward. Hale. Bentley. 


REFLEX. /. (reflexes, L. I Reflection. Hooker. 
REFLEXIBYLITY. /. [from 2 The 


quality of being reflexible. ton. 
RE FLEXIBLE. a. [from Marui, Latin. ] 
© Capable to be thrown back. Cbeyne. 


REF LEXIVE. 4. Le Latin. 4 Having 
reſpect to ſomething Hammond. 
REPLEXIVELY. ＋ [from reflexive.] In 
a backward direction. Gov. of the Tongue. 
REFLO'AT./. 1 4 Ebb; reflux. Bac. 
To REFLOURISH. v. a. [re and ouriſb.] 


To flouriſh anew. _ 
To REFLO'W. ©. n. [refluer, French; re and 
abr. ENT: xx 1 da.] R 

1 4. re unni 

back. nnn 
REFLU “X. ſ. [reflux, French. ] Back ward 

courſe of water. Brown. * 
REFOCILLA'TION. fe Lrefocillo, Latin. ] Re- 


ſtoration of ſtrength by refreſhment. 
To REFO'RM. v. a. [ reform, La, | a 
change from worſe to better. ober. 
To REFO'RM, v. u. To paſs by change from 
worſe to better. 7 Atterbury. 
RE FORM. nl French. ] Reformation. 
REFORMATION. ſ. [reformation, French. 
1. Change from wag to better. Addiſon, 
2. The change of religion from the corruptions 
of popery to its primitive ſtate.” Atterbury. 
REFORMER. ſ. [from reform] 
1. One who makes'a change or the better; 
an amender. | X. Charles, Spratt. 
2. One of thoſe who changed religion from 
popiſh corryprions and innovations. Bacon. 
To REFRACT. . 92 (+; — Latin.] To 
break the natural courſe of rays. Cheyne. 
REFRA'CTION, 1. [ref ration, French, ] The 
incurvation or change of determination in the 
body moved: in dloptricks, it is the variation 
of a ray of light from that right line, which it 
- would'have paſſed on in, had not the denfity of 
the medium turned it aſide. Newton, 
REFRA'CTIVE. As [ from refra#t. ] Kors, 
the power of refraction. Newton. 
. [from Zee. 
Sullen obſtinacy. under ſon. 
REFRACTORY. 6. Peer, Fr.] Obfti- 
z perverſg; contumacious. Bacon, 
R RAGABLE. as 9 Lat.] Ca- 
pable of confutation conviction. 
D REFRAIN. v. 2. [refrenir, Fr. J- To hold 


back; to keep from action. Milton. 
To REFRAIN. v, u. To forbear 3 to abſtain ; 
# . Heoter. 


R E F 


REFRANGIBILITY. [. Refrangibility of the 


rays of light, js their poſition to be refraded.. 


or turned qut of their way, in paſſing out of 
one tranſparent body or medium into ano 
Newwtons., 

REFRA'NGIBLE. 2. Such as may be turned 
out of its courſe, in paſſing from one medium 
to another. Locle. 

REFRENA*TION. . [re and fræne, FR. 1 
The act of reſtraining. 

To REFRE'SH, Us % [re Tee French. 
1. To recreate; after pain, 


bour, or care. e 
2. To improve, by. new touches, any thing. 
im ired. en. 
3. To refrigerate; to cool. Eclat. 


REFRE'SHER. /. {from ep.] That which 


refreſhes, Tbemſan. 


REFRE'SHMENT. /. from r:f--þ.] 
1. Relief after pain, want, or fatigue. | 
2. That which gives relief, as food, reſt. Sour b. 
RE 1 4. [refrigerant, Fr. from. 
rigerate.] Cooling; mitigating heat. Niem. 
REF ear v. 4. [refrigero, Lat.] 
* cool. Browns., 
REFRIGER A'TION /. Ire rigeratio, L.] The 
act of cooling; the ſtate o ou cooled. NI. 
REFRTOERATIVE. [ refrigeratoriuz, 
REFRIGERATORY:F- Latin. ] Cooling ; 
' having the power to cool. 
REFRIGERATORY. 7. 
1. That part of a diſtilling veſſel that is placed 


about the head of a till, and filled with water 


to cool the condenfing vapours. Quincy» 
2, Any thing internally cooling. M:rtimer, 
REFRIGE'RIUM. |. [Latin. ] Cool refreſh- 


ment; refrigeration. . South. 
REFT. part. pret. of reave. © 

1. Deprived; taken away. en. 

2. Pieterite of reae e. Took away. 


RE'FUGE. /. [refuge, Fr. refugium, Latin. 
1. Shelter from ay anger of diftreſs ; 5 ; : 


tection. Nom: 
2. That which gives melee or Lai OY x 
3. Expedient in diſtre Sbateſ⸗ Are," 
4+ Im in _ 5 ton. 


KEFULGENCE. . [from N 1 
dour; brightneſs. 


REFU'LGENT. a. [refulgens, tt oe 6 
ſhining; glittering ; ſplendid. Boy 

To REFUND. v. a. [H2fourids, L485 — 
1, To pour back, . | Fl 
2. To repay what is received; to reſtore. 2 E. 

REFU'SAL. f. [from refuſe] 
1. The act of refuſing ; denial af any thing 
demanded or ſolicited. Fave” 
2. The preemption 3 the right of having any 
thing before another; option. Swift. 

To REFU'SE. v. a. [refs tr, French. 


1. To deny what is folicited ur requſted. Shak, © . 


2. To reject; to diſmiſs without a grant. Shak, 


To REFU'SE. v. n. Not to accept. Milton, 


© RE'FUSE. a. Unworthy of EY left when . 
the reſt is taken. Spectatar, 


4 7 | REFUSE, 
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E'FUSE. That, which remains e 
" when RET is take en. * Dryden. 


| REFU'SER. Fe [from refaſee J He who refuſes. 


br. 


REFUTAL. / [froth refute] WY, 


- REFUTA'TION. J, {refutatio, Latin. ] The 


act of refuting; the t of proving talſe or 
erroneous. a 
To REEU'TE. v. 4. Tes 0 


prove falſe or erroneous. ilton. 


ToREGAIN. v. a, [regagrers French, To 


recover; to gain anew. Dryden. 

REGAL. a. regal, French; regalis, Latin, ] 

Royal; kingly Milten. 

R 'GAL. þ real French: 1A muſical in- 

trument. Bacon. 

. V Cd, The prerogative. of 
onar 


4 REGA' LE. Vs 4 +[regaler, French. 5 
refreſh ; to entertain to gratify. P A. 
REGA'LEMENT. . 1 
freſhment ; entertainment. hilt 

REGA, 'LIA. Latin. Enfigns of royalty. 
A . 75 ga it, Latin. ] Royalty; 
\fovereignty ; kingſhip. Bacon. 

To REGARD. v. a. \ [regarder, French. | 
1. To value; to attend to as PEO of EIS. 


2. To obſerve; to Shakeſpeare. 
3 oe 0 ed of grief prev 


— 


Hd 


3. To mind as an or terrour. 
2 Mac. vii. 

4. To obſerve religiouſly. .- » Roms xiv. 6. 
. Proverbs. 


To pay attention to. 
. To reſpect ; to have relation to. | 
7. To look toward. . Sandys. 
REGA' RD. /. [regard, French. ] 
1. Attention as to a matter of r A 


© Be Reſpect; reverence. 25 Milton. 
3. Note; eminence. 1 4 8 
4+ Reſpect; account. voter. 


Relation; reference. | Watts. 
i Look; aſpe& directed to another. Dryden. 
G 


ag object of ſigbt. 1 
ARDAB LE. 4. Dn. ap d.] , 
* 8 1 © Brown, 

Worthy of notice. Carew. 


REGARDIR. 7 [from 21 One that re- 
CE 4. [regard and ll. j At- 


tentive ; taking notice of 15 
REGARDFULLY. ad, [from regardful =" 
1. Attentiyely ;. S 


7. Reſpe ctrull ly. : Shakeſpeare. 
REGARDLESS. a. [from regard. ] Heed- 
leſs ; negligent; inattentive. . Spenſer. 
REGA'RDLESLY. ad. {from . regardleſs. ] 
Without heed. 
REGARDEESNESS. . J. Thom 3 


Heedleſſneſs; nee; inattention 
RE'GENCY, 7 from regent. ] Sy 
1. Authority; government. Grew. 
2+ Vicarious government. |. Temple. 
3+ The diſti jet governed by a vicegerent. Milt. 
4. Thoſe to whom vic arious regality is intruſted. 
. To REGE'NERATE. v. 4. [regenero, Latin. ] 
1. To reproduce ; to produce anew. Blackm. 
2. To make to be born anew 3 to renew b 
"change of carnal nature to a chriſtian life. Add. 


; REGEN 8 4. [Yegeneratus, op} 


. 


C 3 


a 
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1. 1 | Shakeſpeare, 
2 Born anew by grace to a chriſtian life. Milt, 


* GENERATION. m9 [regeneration, French. ] 
ew birth; birth by grace. from carnal affec- 


tions to-a chriſtian life. Ti. Mi. 5. 
AT . [from regen-rate, 
The ſtate of being regenerate. 


RE'GENT. a. [ regent, French; z regen: ; Latin, 
1. Governing; ruling, i - ; Ha J 
2. Exercifing vicarious "OA: Milton. 

RE GEN T. /. 'Y'; 

1. Governour ruler. - Million. 
2. One inveſted with, vicarious royalty. Shak, 

REOCENTSHIP. /. [from regent. ] 
1. Power of governing. 

2. Deputed authority. Shakeſpeare. 

REGERMINA'TION. /. [re and N 
The act of ſprouting again. 

RE'GIBLE. 2. Governable. ... Dig. 

 RE'GICIDE, / dae da, Latin. J. 5 ä 
Ro Murderer 0 king. * . 
2. Murder of his king. Decay of Piety. 
RE'GIMEN, . ED tin. ] That care in diet and 
living, that is itabletoevery particular courſe 
of medicine. 

REGIMENT. /: [regement, old F 837 
1. Eſtabliſhed government; polity, - ter. 
Sp Poms authotity. © . 
| of ſolgi 5 Wa 

REGIMENTAL 15 7 a. [from regiment. | ur 
ing to a regi 3 military. 

REGION. /. regions French; regi Latin: ] 
1. Tract of land; country — . 
2. Part of the bod. ke 
3» Place; rank. T Shak 
REGISTER. J. Cle Fr. regiftrum, L. 

1. An account of any thing „g- kept. * 
2. The officer whoſe buſineſs js. to 51 
regiſter. 

To REGISTER. v. 4. [regiſtrer, F re] To re- 
cord; to preſerve by authentick 33 

REGISTRY: 755 n 
1. The act of inſerting in the regiſter, Graunt, 
2. The place where the regiſter is kept. 

3. A ſeries of facts recorded, T, emple. 

RE'GLEMENT. ſ. Fr.] Regulation. Bacon. 

RE'GLET. /. [reglette, French. ] Ledge of 
wood — planed, by which printers ſeparate 
their lints in pages widely printed. 5 
RE'GNANT. 5a French n 2 N 
minant; prevalent; having 7 ottonj 

To REGO' RGE. Vat. [re.and 25 
1. To vomit up; to throw b. | ward. 
2. To ſwallow cagerlys 183 2. 
3. To ſwallow back. 

To REGRA' FT. Ve 4. Lregrers Ereagh, To 


graft again, 
- To REGRANT. v. 4. [re 1 eggs 
grant back. 


. 
— 


1. To offend ; z to 28 WP wa 
2. To engroſs; to foreſtal. bee 
REGRA'TER. /. e, Sgt 1 Forg-- 


ſtaller ; engro 
ToREGREE' T. v. 4. Ta reſalute; tg greet 4 
ſecond time. ale hear. 
REGREE'T. . Return or exchange of laluta- 
tion. | Shakeſpeare. 
| RECRESS. 


2 1 MM 


we 
Penſei re 
Tem- 


greet a 
20 heart · 

e 
gie. 


Ks. 


R E N 
r 22 Rr Latin. ] Paſſage 


ng back Burnet . 


To NC Iss. v. 4. [regrefſur, . To 


go back; to return. rown« 
REGRE'SSION. . [regreſſui, Latin. ] The act 
of returning or going back. Brown. 
REGRE'T. /. [regret, Fr. regretto, Italian. ] 
1. Vexation at I paſt ; bitterneſs of 


reflection. N out b. 
2. Grief; ſorrow. Clarendon. 

Js Diſlike averſion. Decay o 15. 
To REGRE'T. v. a. [ regretter, French. ] 


repent ; to grieve at. Boyle. 

REGUERDON. . [re and guerden.] Re. 
ward; recompence. Shakeſpeare. 

To REGUE'RDON. . 4. from the noun. ] 
To reward. Shakeſpeare. 

RE'GULAR. 2. [regularis, oY 
1. Agreeable to rule; conſiſtent with the mode 
preſcribed. Addiſon, 
2. Governed by ſtrĩct regulations. Pope. 
15 In geometry, a regular body is a ſolid, whoſe 
ur face is compoſed of regular and equal figures, 
and whoſe ſolid angles are all equal: There 
are five ſorts. 1. A pyramid comprehended 
under four equal and equilateral triangles. 2. 
A cube, whoſe ſurface is compoſed of fix equal 
ſquares. , 3. That which is bounded by eight 
equal and equilateral triangles. 4. That which 
is contained under twelve equal and equilateral 
pentagons. 5. A body conſiſting of twenty 
equal and equilateral triangles. 

4. Inſtituted or initiated according to eſta- 
bliſhed forms. 

RE'GULAR. g. [regulier, Fr.] In the Romiſk 
church, all . are ſaid to be regulars, that 
do profeſs and follow a certain rule of life, and 
obſerve the three vows of poveaty, chaſtity, and 
obedience. = Ayliffe. 

REGULARITY. /. [regularite, Freach, } 

I. Agreeableneſs to rule. 


2. Uniform propriety of practice or behaviour. 


3. Method ; certain order. Grew. 
RE'GULARLY. ad. [from regular. ] Pa a 
manner concordant to * Prior. 


To REGULATE. v. a. [regula, " 
1. To adjuſt by rule or ocke. 
REGULATION. /. [f 3 
A ON. rom r tes 
1. The act of A "ny 7 4 
2. Method; the effect of regulation. 
REGULA “TOR. . [from regulate.] 
1. One that regulates. Grew. 
2. That part of a machine which makes the 
motion equable. 
RE'GULUS. ſ. [Lat. regule, Fr.] The finer 
and moſt weighty part 0 metals, Quincy. 
REOUROGTTATE. . n. [re and g, ger, L.] 
To throw back; to pour back, Bentley. 
To REGU'RGITATE. v. 1. bk be poured 
back. arvey- 
REGURGITA'TION. ＋. Com reg itate.] 
Reſarption ; the act of ſwallowing back. 
To REHEA' R. v. 4. {re and Bear. ] To hear 


again. Addiſon. 
REHEARSAL, he [from rebearſe.] b 
1. Repetition; recital, | South, 


2. Thexecital of any thing previqus to publick 


bition. 


NE. 1 


To REHE ARS. Us a. [from rebear. 1 [ 8 i 
1. To repeat; to recite, Szoift. 
2. To relate; to tell. © Dryden, 
Torecite previouſly topublick exhibition, + 
To RE ECT. v. a. [ryjefus, Latin: ] 
o diſmiſs without compliance with proþ0- 
Ca or acceptance of offer. - Knolks. 
2. To caſt off; to make an abject. Iſaiab. 
3. To refuſe ; not to atcept. Loe ke. 
4. To throw aſide. 
REJE'CTION. / [rgjefis, Lat.] The act of 
caſting off or throwing aſide. Bacon. 
RET GLE. /. [reigle, French. ] A hollow chan- 
nel to guide a thing. * Carew. 
To REIGN. v. 4. [regno, Lat. reguer, French. 
1. To enjoy or exerciſe ſoyereign authority. Co. 
2. To be predominant; to prevail, Haron. 
+ To obtain power or dominion. Romans. 
REIGN. 1. Lregnum, Latin. ] 
1. Reyal authority; ſovereignty. * 
2. Time of a king's government. Thomſon. 
Kingdom; dominions. Pope. 
To REIMBO'DY. v. 2. [re and inbay.] To 
imbody again. oyle. 
To REIMBU RSE. v. 4. [re, in, and ourſe, 
Fr. a purſe.] To repair; to repair loſs or 
expence by an equiyalent. Swift. 
REIMBURSEMENT. FA [from reimburſe. ] 
Reparation ; recortgents ; compenſation z $ re. 
ayment. Ayliffe. 
To REIMPRE'GNATE. v. a. [re and impreg - 
nate, ] To impregnate anew. Brown. 
REIMPRE'SSION. /. [re and imprefſion.] A 
ſecond or repeated impreſſion. 
REIN. ſ. [reſnes, French. 
1. The part of the bridle which extends from the 
horſe's head to the driver's or rider's hand. Sh, 
2. Uſed as an inſtrument of government, or for 
government. Shakeſpeares 
3. To give the Rxixs. To give licenſe. Milton. 
To REIN. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To govern by a bridle. Milton. 
2. To reſtrain ; to controul. Skakeſpeart. 
REINS. /. [renes, Latin.] The kidneys; the 
lower part of the back. ob, xix. 
To REINSE'RTT. v. 4. [re and inert. | Toi R 
ſert a ſecond time. 
To REIN SPTRE. v. a. [re and inſpirs.] To 
inſpire anew. Dryden. 
To REINSTA'” „ V. 4. [re and inſtal.] 
I. To ſeat again. Milton. 
2. To put again in poſſeſſion, Shakeſpeare. 
To REINSTA'TE. v. a. [Ce and fre) Ta 
put again in poſſeſſion. ' diſen. 
To REINTEGRAT E. v. 4. [re and integer, 
Lat.] To renew with regard to any ſtate or 
quality. Bacon. 
To REINVE'ST. v. 4. [72 and inveff.] To in- 
veſt ane w. 
To REJOICE. v. . [rejouir,' Fr.! To be 
glad; to joy; to exult. Milton. 
To REJOICE. v. a. To exhilarate; to gladden; 


to make glad. Priers 
or 1. [From rejoice. ] One that re- 
Taylor. 


75 R for x. v. 4. Lrijindre, NN 
1. To join again. recun. 
2. To meęt one again. Pope. 

To REJOIN... . To anfixerto an ange, Dry. 
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REJOINDER. f. {from rd. 


1. Reply to an anſwer, Glanville, 
2. Reply; anſwer. _ Shakeſpeare. 
REJO'LT. /. [rejailler, French. ] Shock; ſuc- 
cuſſion. South. 
RExr. J. Sedge or ſea · weed. Bailey. 
To REITERATE. v. a. [re and itero, Latin, ] 
Io repeat again and again. S ſmalridge. 
REITERA'TION. ſ. [ reiteration, Fr. from re- 
iterate.] Repetition. Boyle. 


7 REJU'DGE. v. 4. [re and judge. ] To re- 
. examine; to review; to recall to a new trial. Pope. 
To REKINDLE., Vs d. [re and kindle. ] To ſet 
on fire again. Cheyne. Popes 


* 


X To RELA'PSE. VJ. N. Maag Latin, ] 


1. To lip back; to ſlide or fall back. 
2+ To fall back into vice or errour. Taylor. 
3. To fall back from a ſtate of recovery to 
kneſs. _ Wiſeman. 


RELA'FPSE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Fall into vice or errour once forſaken. Milton. 
2+ Regreſſion from a ſtate of recovery to ſick- 


neſs. ö Spenſer . 
Return to any ſtate. | Shakeſpeare. 

To RELA'TE. Vs As [relatus, Latin. ] 
1. To tell; to recite. Bacon. 
2. To ally by kindred. | Pope. 
3. To bring back; to reſtore. Spenſer. 
To RELA'TE. v. n. To have reference; to 
have reſpect. Locke. 


tor. | Brown. 
'RELA'TION. /. [relation, French. ] 

1. Manner of belonging to any perſon or thing. 

Waller. South, 

2. ReſpeQ ; reference; regard. Locke. 

3. Connection between one thing and another. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

4. Kindred ; alliance of kin. den, 


5+ Perſon related by birth or marriage; kinſ- 


man, or kinſwoman. Swift. 
6. Narrative; tale; account; narration. Dennis. 
RELATIVE. 2. [relativus, Latin. ] | 
1. Having relation; reſpeQing. Locke. 
2. Conſidered not abſolucely, but as reſpecting 


ſomething elſe. outh. 

3. Particular; poſitive; cloſe in connection. Sh, 
RELATIVE. . 

1. Relation; kinſman. Taylor. 


2+ Pronoun anſwering to an antecedent. Aſch, 
3+ Somewhat reſpecting ſomething elſe. Locke. 


' RE'LATIVELY. ad. [from relative. ] As it re- 


ſpects ſomething elſe; not abſolutely. Spratt. 


'RE'LATIVENESS. J. [from relative.] The 


ſtate of having relation. 


To RELA'X. Vs d. [ relaxo, Latin, ] | 
1. To ſlacken; to make leſs tenſe. Bacon. 


2. Toremit; to makeleſs ſevere or rigorous. So. 
3-To make leſs attentive or laborious. Van. f. 


4. To eaſe; to divert. 
8. To 3 to looſe, Milton. 
To RELAX. v. n. To be mild; to be remiſs; 
to be not rigorous. Prior. 


RELAX A“ TION. ſ. [relaxation, French. ] 
1. Diminution of tenſion; the act of looſen- 


Inge : Ar but bnot . 
2. Ceſſation of reſtraint. Burnet. 
3. Remiſſion; abatement, of rigour. Hooker. 


| 4+ Remiſßoꝶ of attention or application. Add, 


"EL * 


RELA'Y../. [reait, French, ] Horſes en the 


road to relieve others. . 
To RELEA'SE. v. 4. [relaſcber, French. ] 
nd 


1. To ſet free from co or ſervitude. * 
| | ; KEY Matthew, 
2. To ſet free from pain, 7B 
3 . To free from obligation. Milton. 
4. To quit; to let go. Dryden. 
5. To relax; to flacken, Hooker. 
RELEA'SE. /. | ara Fr. from the verb.] 
3. Diſmiſſion from confinement, ſervitude, or 
pain. Prior. 
2. Relaxation of a penalty. 
3. Remiſſion of a claim. Bacon, 


4. Acquittance from a debt ſigned by the 
creditor. Wes. 
To RELEGATE. v. a. [releguer, French; 
relego, Latin.] To baniſh; to exile. - 
RELEGA'TION. ſ. [relegatio, Latin.] Exile; 
Judicial baniſhment. 4 life. 
To RELE'NT. Vs No [ralentir, French. ] 
1. To ſoften; to grow leſs rigid or hard. Bacon. 
2. To melt; to grow moiſt. Boyle. 
3. To grow leſs intenſe. Sidney. Digby. 
To ſoften in temper 3 to grow tender; to 
compaſſion. I Milton, 
- $. To bring back to amity. 
To RELE'NT. Us d. a 
1. To ſlacken; to remit. Spenſer. 
2. To ſoften; to mollify. 7 Spenſer, 
RELE'NTLESS. a. [from relent.] Unpitying ; 
unmoved by kindneſs or tenderneſs. Prior. 
RE'LEV ANT. a. [ French. ] Relieving. 
RELEVA'TION. . [ relevatio, Latin, } A riſ- 
ing or lifting up. - _ - ain 
RELIANCE, he [from rely. ] Truſt; de- 
pendence; confidence. Neodtvard. 
RELICK. /. [reliquie, Latin.] 
1. That which remains; that which is left 
after the loſs or decay of the reſt. It is ge- 


nerally uſed in the plural. Spenſer. 


2. It is often taken for the body deſerted by 
the ſoul. ' Milton. Pope. 
3+ That which is kept in memory of another, 
with a kind of religious veneration. Addiſon. 

RE'LICKLY. ad. [from relick.] In the man- 
ner of relicks. Donne. 
RELICT. he relicte, old Fr.] A widow z a wife 
deſolate by the death of her huſband. Spratt. 
RELIE'F. 7. [ relief, French. ] 
1. The prominence of a figure in tone or me- 
tal; the ſeeming prominence of a picture. Pepe. 
2. The recommendation of any thing, by the 
interpoſition of ſomething different. 
3. Alleviation of calamity z mitigation of pain 
or ſorrow. _. ' Milton. 
4+ That which frees from painor ſorrow. Dry. 


5. Diſmiſſion of a centinel from his poſt. Sh. 


6. | Relevium, law L. ] Legal remedy of wrongs. 
RELIE'VABLE. a. [ relieve. ]. Capable of 
relief. + Hale. 
To RELIE'VE. v. 4. [relevo, Latin. ] 
1. To recommend by the interpoſition of ſome- 
thing diflimilar. Stepney« 


3. To caſe pain or ſorrow. . | 

4+ 2 nga by aſſiſtance. — 

5. To ſet a ſentinel at reſt, by placing another 

on his poſt, 5 N * 
10 


2. To ſupport; to aſſiſ. Brown. 


4 


| RELIGION. 7 [relgi, Latin.) 


"REL 


6, To right b 
AUT: Ih [from bes ] One that re: re- 
ogers. 
RELIEPO. 4. Llullan. ] The prominence of a 
figure or picture. Dryden. 
To Aron. VJ. d. [re and light. ] * 


1. Virtue as founded upon reverence of God, and 
expectation of future rewards and puniſhments. 
Ben Jonſon. 
1. A ſyſtem of divine faith and worſhip as op- 
polite to others. More. Tillotſon. 
RELIGIONIST. ſ. [from reli po A bigot 
to any religious perſuaſion. Swift. 
RELFGIOUS. 4. [ religizſus 
1. Pious; diſpoſed to the 5 of non. Bit, 
2. Teaching religion. Wotton. 
3. Among the Romaniſts, bound by the vows 
of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience. Addiſon. 
4. Exact; ſtrict. 
RELIGIOUSLY. ad. [from religions. 
1. Piouſly ; with obedience to the di of 
religion. 
2. According to the rites of religion. Shakeſp. 
3. Reverently ; with veneration. Duppa. 
4. Exactly z with ftri& obſervance. | Bacon, 


RELI'GIOUSNESS. J. [from religious. } The 


quality or ſtate of being religious. 


To RELINQUISH. Vs As ' [relinguo, Latin. 


1. To forſake; toabandon; to leave; to deſert. 
Davies. 
2. To quit; to releaſe; to give up. South. 
3. To forbear; to depart from. Hooker. 
RELYNQUISHMENT. . [from relinguiſh.] 
The act of forſaking. South. 
RE'LISH. ſ. [from relecher, Fr. to lick again.] 
1. Taſte; the effect of any thing on the palate : 
it is commonly uſed of a pleaſing taſte. Boyle, 
2. Taſte ; ſmall quantity juſt ag Sb. 
1 Liking; z delight in any thing. Addiſon. 
4. Senſe; power of perceiving excellence; 
taſte. Seeds Sermons. 
5: Delight given by any thing ; the power by 
© Which pleaſure is given. Audion. 
6. Caſt; manner. P ope. 


7. RELISH. v. a. [from FO 


1. To give a taſte to any thing. Dryden. 
2. To taſte; to have a liking. Shakeſ. Baker. 
Te RELISH. wv. n. 


1. To have a pleaſing taſte, Hakewill, 
2. To give pleaſure. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To have a flavour. Whoedward. 


RE'LISHABLE. a. [from reliſh. ] Guſtable ; 
having a taſte, 

To RELIVE. v. n. [re and live. ] To revive; 
to live anew, * 

To RELO'VE, V. d. L* and hve] To love 
in return. . 


B 
RELU'CENT. 2. [relucens, Latin, ] Shining; ; 
tranſparent. Thomſon. 


To en D. N. [relufor, Latin. } To- 


Decay of Piety. 


Ir. > * Lrelacter, L.] Unwilling- 


RELU'CTANCY. { neſs; repugnance. Bo * 
RELU/CTANT. 2. [reluBans, Latin.] ' 


willing; acting with repugnance. Ticel. 
To RELU'CTATE. 9. its [relufor, Latin. 


reſiſt ; to | Kruggle againſt, Decay of — 


R E M 

RELUCTA'TION, ſ. [relufor, . Re- 
ugnance; reſiſtance. Bacon. 
To RELU'ME. v. a. To light anew; to rekin- 
To RELU'MIN E. v. 4. To light anew. S haleſp. 
To RELY” „ Vs To [re and He.] To lean upon 
with confidence; to put truſt in; to reſt upon; 
to depend upon. South. Regers. 

To REMATN. v. 2. [remaneo, Latin. ] 
1. To be left gout of a greater tity or 


number. ob, xxvii. 
2. To continue; to endure z to be left in a 
particular ſtate. Milton. 
. 3+ To be left after any event. Locke. 
4+ Not ts be loſt, - Spen 


Spenſer. 

5+ To be left as not compriſed, Locke. 

To REMAIN, . 4. To await ; 3 to de left to. Sp. 
REMAIN. J. [from the verb. 


uſed in the plural. | Ne 
3. Abode; habita . 
REMAINDER. 4. from — 1 Remain- 
ing; refuſe; left. carts 
REMATNDER. /. 
1. What is left. Bacon. 
2. The body when the ſoul is d; re- 
mains. bakeſpeares 
To W v. 4. [re. and make.) To make 
Glanville. 
To "REMAND. Ve 4. [re and mand), Latin. ] 
To ſend back ; to call back. Davies. 
RE'MANENT. 7 [remanens, Latin. ] The part 
remaining. Bacon. 
REMARK. Y. [remargue, French. ] Obſerva- 
tion; note; notice taken. Collier. 
T REMA RK. Vs fs [remargquer, French. ] 
1. To note; to obſerve,» + Locle. 
2. To diſtinguiſh ; to point out; to mark. 
REMA'RK ABLE. @. | remarquable, F rench. ] 
Obſervable ; worthy of note. Raleigb. 


REMA RK ABLENESS. . [from remartable.] 
Obſervableneſs; worthineſs of obſervation. 
REMA'RK ABLY. ad. | from remarkable.) Ob- 

ſervably ; in a manner worthy of obſervation. 
Milton. * attss 
REMA'RKER. /. 2 French. ] Ob- 
ſerver; one that remarks atts. 
REME'DIABLE. a. [from remedy.) Capable 
of remedy. 
REME'DIATE. a. [from remedy. ] Medicinal ; 
affording a remedy. Shakeſpeare. 
REME'DILESS, a. [from remedy. ] 8 admit- 
ting remedy irreparable; cureleſs. Ta- 
REMEDILESSNESS. 7 — 
cutableneſs. 
RE'MEDY. . [remedine, Latin, ] 
1. A medicine by which any illneſs is cured. ho. 
2. Cure of any uneafineſs. Dryden. 
3. That which counteracts any evil. Locke. 
4. Reparation; means of repairing any hurt. S5. 
To REMEDY. Us As [remedier, lat 
1. To cure; to heal. er. 
2. To repair or remove miſchief. 
To REMEM BER. V. ds [remembrare, uur, R 
1. To bear in mind any nn not * / 


2. To recollect; to call to mind. 
3- To keep in mind; to — to =; & 
attention. | Loc id. 


4- To 


e in A with fitedt of 9 or 


e 


© . 
2 — not to mit. Hyliſfe. 
I To * mind; to force to . 4 


REMEMBERER. ＋. [foi — . 
who remembers. tron. 
REMEMBRANCE . [remembrance, French .] 
1. Retention in memory, Denbam. 

2. Recdllection; revival of any idea. Locke. 
4 Hondurabte memory. Out of uſe. Sap. 
4. Tranſmiflion of a fact * one! to another. 


15 difon. 

Account preſerved. 0 a e 
1 8 Memorial. : Dryden. 
7. A token by which any one is kept in the 
memory. Fbaleſpeare. 
8. Notice of ſomething abſent. Shatebbea cares 


REME'MBRANCER. J [from remembrance.] 
1. One that reminds; ove that puts in min Ta. 
2. An officer of the Exchequer. Bacon. 
2 8 Us a. Tg Freach. ] 
wp 4 


5 * 


REMIGR A'TION. from remigrate. 
moval back again. , k i FA 
To REMIND. v. 4. [re and mind. ] To put 
in mind; to force to remember. South. 
REMINISCENCE. fe [reminiſcens, Latin. ] 
Recollection; recovery of ideas. Hale. 
REMINISCENTIAL. a. [from reminiſcence.] 
Relating to reminiſcence. Brown. 
REMLSS. a. [remis, French; remi miſſus, ach 
1. Not vigorous ; lack. Woodwar 
2. Not car eful; Dothful., a Shakeſpeare. 
. Not intenſe. Roſcommon. 


. REMI'SSIBLE. 4. [from remit.] Admitting | 


forgiveneſs, ' 

REMT'SSION. /. E Fr. remiſſio, Lat.] 
1. Abatement; relaxation; moderation. Bacon. 
2. Diminutien of intenſeneſs. PMHeoodwward. 
3- In phyfick, remiſſian is when a diſtemper 
abates, but does not go quite off before it re- 
* fo ag Aue. Swift. 
4 · E. 

Forgiveneſs; 2 Taylor. 


R MYSSLY. ad. 4 from remiſe. 2 Uh 
t cloſe at- 


1. Carelefly ; negligentiy; wi 
| tention. Hooker. 
2. Not 7 emf 3 not with ardour or ea- 


erneſs Clarendon. 
REMISSNESS. [from remiſs. ] Careleſneſs ; 
| 4a.” Ig eo TAY ; want of ardour. Rogers. 
To REMIT. v. 4. [Femitto, Latin. ] 

1. To relax; to make leſs intenſe. Milton. 
2. To forgive a puniſhment. Dryden. 

2 Remettre, Fr.] To . a fault. bal. 


eup; tor 
Z. re Jen to refer. | 
To * again in cuſtody. 


my Wy Rs 5. .. 
Raz s x 2 


To REMIT. . Ve 1 | 7 
1. To Macken; ei . 
bs To abate by doing leſs-eager. South. 
3: In J. 51 dy intervals leſs violent. 
REA "MENT. e remit.] The act of 
C remitting to cuſtod 


Hayward. 
„ of the 6, hy 


5 7 — 
R E N g 


REMITTANCE. . 8 remit. ] 
1. The act of paying money at a plats. 
2. Sum ſent to a diſtant place. Addifor. 
8 *. J. [remettre, Fr.] In common 
a reſtitution of one that hath two titles to 
hoy! or tenements, and is ſeiſed of them by 
his latter title, unto His title that is more an- 
cientin caſe whers the lacter is defeRive. Cœwel. 
One who promiſes money to be paid at a diſ- 
III from, remignent. 
6 J. [from r Reſidue ; 
that which ie fal 5 Sba = 
REMNANT. a. Remaining z yet left. Prior. 
he hong fart. [from remele.], Melted 
Bacon. 
REMO'NSTR ANCE. . r Fr.] 
Be, and, diſcovery. e. 
| Strong r reſentation. oller. 
7. KE RATE. DN. re L. | ohy 
make a ſtrong repreſentation z to ſhow 
REMGRA. ſ. [ Latin. ] 
1. A let or obſtacle. 
2. A fiſh or kind of worm that ſticks to ſhips, 
and retards their paſſage through the water. Gre. 
ToRE'MORATE. v. a. [remoror,L. ITo hinder. 
REMORSE. J. [remorſus, Latin, ] 
1. Pain of guilt. 8 
2. Tenderneſs; pity ; ſympathetick ſorrow. Sy. 
REMO'RSEFUL, 4. [remorſe and full, ] Ten- 
der; compaſſionate. 05 are. 
REMO RSELESS. a. [from remor . Cagi. 
tying; cruel; ſavage. Milton. Scutb. 
REMO'TE. a. [remetus, Latin. 
1. Diſtant in time; not I lates Locke» 
2. Diſtant in place; ; not at hand. 
| Locke 


3+ Removed far off; not near. 
5. Diſtant in kin; not — Glas 


» 4 


4+ Foreign. 


6. Alien; not agreeing: \ Locke. 
To Abſtracted. N 
REMO TEL. ad. [from remote. ] Not nearly; 


at a diſtance. Brown. Smit b. 
REMO TENESS. /. [from 7 State of be- 

ing remote; diſtance; not nearneſs. Boyle. 
REMO' TION. J. [from remotus, Latin. ] he 

act of removing; the ſtate of being removed 

to diſtance. Brown. 
REMO*'VABLE. 4. [from remove.] Such as 

may be removed. Spenſer. 
REMO'VAL. /. [from remove. 

1+ The act of putting out of a ans, Hookers 


2. The act of putting away. Arbuthnct. 
3. Diſmiſſion from a poſt. Swift» 
4+ The tate of being removed. Loc be. 


'To REMO'VE. Vs A» [ removeo, Latin. ] 
1. Io put from its place; to take or put away. 
2. To place at a diſtance. | 
To 2 VU. N. 
1. To change place. 


REMO'VE. . 2 the verb. J 35 
1. Change of ace. 
2. Suſceptibility of being removed. Glanville 
3 · Tranſlation of one to the place of another.Sb. 
4. State of being removed. Locke. 
. Ede Act of moving a cheſſman or — 
Departure; a& of going oy any” aller. 
1 The act of changi 
A ſtep in the ſcal 13 | 


. Bacon» 
Locke» 


9. A 


2. To go from one place to another, Dryden. F 


40a. ae 


la. 
Locle. 


early; 
Smit b. 
of be- 
Boyle. 
1 he 
moved 
Brow» 
Such as 


penſer · 


Hooker 0 
but hnct . 
Sevifte 
Loc be. 


AWAY. 
Lache. 


o ſet t 
2 RENDER: FRY Lende Track. J E wc. i neat] 8 bg 


NEN * RE 


9. A ſmall diſtan Rege: . One that apoſtatiſes from the faith ; an 
de Act of pycting A 'horls' $ ſhoes upon dif- | apoſtate. "1 Addi 
9 | feet» Swifts 2. One wh deſerts to the enemy ij 3 
* to be changed W changing Fe To RENE“ GE. . g. Lrenq;o, Latin; 22 
| our Vo, pet | Rents c 1 8 To diſown, 50 EN Fe | 
gy” * ., KR. „. 8. re and gew. 
2 p . ed 7 3 1. To renovate; toi e the formiert ſtate. Hb. 
REMO'VEDS ESS. 4 [ from 3 2. To repeat; to put agaig in act. Dryden. 
Arn ng removed; remote neſs. 2 3. To begin again. - Dryden, 
REMO R. J. "from | remaues | One that re- 4 In theology, to make anew.z to 1 


moves. Bacon. 


to new life 
nene beru-! to oye RENE WABLE.. a [from renew] capa 8 
EN. 
REMUNER ABLE. 6 [ from remunerate, Re- RENEWAL. + [from renew. ] The aft of TIP. 0 
ard 


newing; renovation. Forbes. 
To REMUNERATE. Us 4. '[remwnere, L.] To RENITENCY.. /. I from renten. J Tbat re- 
reward; 1 to gequite. le. f ſtance in ſolid bodies, when they ſhreſg upon, 
REM UNER ATION. J. [remuneratio, L.] F or are impelled one againſt another. Ouincy. 
ward; requital; recompenſe ; — RENYTENT. 2. [renitens, L.] Adding gain 
REMUNERA'T! *TIVE. 2+. | from, rempnerate. | any im pulſe bes tick pore Kaye 
7 1 in giving 2 *. 55 52 RENNET: J. A .  Floyer. | 
. MUR MOR. Us bs Ire murmi r. . 
To utter back in 8 to repeat in Ar RE'NNETING. 4. A kind of apple. . 


hoarſe ſounds. 1 RENO HA „. 
To REMURMUR. v. a. [ revwronyr pike renew ; tv reſtore to the 
11 back; 2 echo a 2 hoarſe 7 . 7. 5 
ENA RD. „ . I 10K, Ft a e 25 
name of N ox. 4 Dryden. 3 non 
RENA' SCENT. 4. renaſcens, Loo}: Pro- 
duced J riſing again into bang. 7; REN 
RENA'SCI IBLE. « as renaſcor, Latin] Pock- ation. *. 
ble 20 be produced again. RENQU Acker. +. Apt BE | 
To RENA'VIGATE., . fo iet of renouncing; renunciation. | 5) 
To fail again. RENOWN, /. £ browns French. 1 Fame <op 
RENCOU'NTER. 7. [renconre French] 7: Nie 15 widely ſpread. 8 
4. Janz collifon.,... 7 _ , 7 Fe & IF. ae de Fr 88 
2. Perfonal pppofftion- e "1 libs RENO WIT o make famous. 
3. Looſe or caſual engagement. Audi. RE ED, farticip. a. from — 
4. Sudden combatwithout premeditation, Famous ; beg. 


eminent; famed, 
7 REN COUNTER, v. n. [rencantrery. — 77 J. [from read. 4 A break; 4 8 


1, To glach to collide, 17. RENT. v. 4. [rather 0 To. * | 

ol o MES} an enemy — _ | 111 3 
arfkirmich with - ge A4 Ker — Bk N. . To pour; ene. 

4: Ty fn hand co has: J. Lrente, l 443. : 
2 v. 4. Prat. and part. 525 rents. 1. Revenue; Auna zy mant 


| g 2 8 ing held of . 
REN — dre Ons * * 1 N CEO. 75 


1+ To return; to pes hack. 
275 l. do givg Wale. * Adgiſons: RENTAL. [from neat] Schedule a 


give upon demand, 


4 Te. Jak EN . ns Fart, REN TER, J. [from rex. ] He that bed by 


5. 10 repreſent az g rent. 
6, To ande, — ATA — RENVERSED. a berater Jeg. 
2 To . to yield; to gimp: „Harun. 


ive to.be ue. Fares, RENUNCIATION. Lain, 
NE . Maa thi verb.] Sarrenger- 36 25. we The aft of Bong ee. 5 
RE'NDEZY OUS, . [readers aue, Naas. j To REORDAIN. . 4. (reordiner, Fr. TA 
4 * 40 z meeting appainted.' \Rn/righ-/ ordain again, on af — 
— ae tr en eget | a ena 8 5 
35 ce is 4 _ 
To AENREZVOUS. 5 v. [hum ee petition of ordinati 
o meet 
RENDITION. fe from — Sqrender- if a ain. 1 wy 
ipsz the 5 { (ram „* 15 1 25 : . of hs wy 2 
0 PAI (hf hy x Lat. ceparer, Fr. } 
RENAGADQ, If. Pegel, Split 12 * oP e . A 
| 2. Tg 
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REP 


2. To arnend any Hoary by an equivalent, Mir. 
"13> To fill up anew, by ſomething put In che 
plice of what is loſt. | Milton. 
e . {from the verb.] Reparation; ſup- 


reſtoration after dilapidation . Mi. by | 


. e Ml A W 
. h 0 Fregeb.] _ 


2 Reſort; 
2. Act of Nn himſelf any ae Clar. 
REP ATL RER. I [from repair.) Amender; 
reſtorer South. 


* 


| REPA'NDOUS. 6 [repandsr, Laus. ], 8 


KEPARABLE: 4. [reparabilis, Lov} Ca Ca- 
© pable of being amended retrieved. Bacon. 

REPARABLY. od- fem reparable: 1n a 
© manner. capable, of 1 5 by ns, 
© amendment, or ſupply. * 


To REPA'ST. v. 2. [repaiſre, Fr. from th the 
- noun.] To feed; to feaſt. Shakeſpeare. 
0 URE. / [ve arid paſture, Entertain- 


bakeſpeare, 
475 REPA-v. v. 4. [repayer, French. 3g 
— ToEpay barkt tt * Nn , or in 


2 

f eg. ax ds 
uite either good or mm. . Pg * 

ndurſe with — — 8 aktſp, 
EPA'YMENT. 71. PI mY 


e 
A TCpaiGe 
TeRE EA. v. 6. be, a” 
* 1. * recall. e 
2. To abrogate ; to revoke. 
REPEA'L. /. 2 the verb. 
1. Recall from exile. 
2. Nevocation; abrogation. © 
To REPEA'T. v. a. [| repeto, r 


2. To ĩterate;ʒ to uſe * do pw Arb. 
5.—8 


oe _ ſpe again, 


EL. ad. + IRS 
and over; more than once. 


REPEAT ER. ſ. {from repeat. 32 * 


ed.] Ove: 


1 One that repeats ; els, roo HOON 

2+ A watch that — che Hours i wil by 
compreſſion of a | 
To. REPEL. Vs d. — Latin. ] : | 


©4, To drive back any thing.: ' Hooker, 
21 To drive back an aſſailant, *' * i Dryden, 


N To REPEL. v. 2. 


1. To act with Kaen reſfed. 
49 * in medicine, is — 


To REPINE. v. n. 


Step n 


R E P 


ſuch an afflux of a fluid to 2 W 
Ea. 


as would raiſe it into a 


REPELLENT. he nn, Lat.]! 42 appli- 


cation that has a ng * Wiſeman, 
REPE'LLER. ſ. [from repe/.] One that repels, 
To REP E'NT. V. te #r epe „French.] 


1, To think on any thing paſt with forrow. 
2. To expreſs ſorrow for ſomething paſt. Shak. 
5 To have ſuch ſorrow for — as produces 
amendment of life, * Matthews 
To REPE'NT. v. 4. | 
1. To remember with ſorrow. Shak 
2. To remember with pious ſorrow. Donne. 
3. It is uſed with the rec 
REPENTANCE eſo [ repentance, F. from repent. ] 
1. Sorrow for any thing paſt. 
2. Sorrow for fin, ſuch as produces newneſs 
of life; penitence. ; 
REP ENTANT. as» n French. ] 4 


iprocal pronoun. Prior. 


Whitgifte. 


REPARA'TION. J. [reparatio, „L 1. Sorrowful for the 
1. The a& of repairing. | 2 2. Sorrowful for fin. 44513, ni en. 
WW Supply of what is -___.* Arbuthnat, 3. Expreſſing forrow for ſin. Sbateſ * 
3. Recompenſe for any injury; amends: Dryd. To REPEOPLE. v. a. [re and people, 
REPARATIV IVE. /. [from repair. ] Whatores " ſtock with people anew. ; 
makes amends Wotton, To REPERCU 8. Vs Os [repercuſſus, b 
REPARTEE*. 7 [reparticzF: \] Smart reply. Dr. To beat back; to drive back, Bacon. 
To REPARTEE.. v. 3. To make replies. REPEROCU'SSION. Je [repercuſſio, Lat.] The 
5 To 1 8 4. [repaſſer, French. ' i To ' a@of driving back; rebound. — Bacon, 
again; back, bh, REPERCU'SSIVE.. EA French.] 
To nd ha v. u. To go back in aroad.Dryd, 1. Rn * power EK. back, or cauſ- 
REPAST. /. AA and paſtus, Latin. ing a webe . 
"A of taking food, Denham. 2. 1 275 | een, 
2. Food; 3 Shakeſpeare, 3. Driven back; banda, 


REPERTITIOUS. a. pre OG Found 3 


gained by finding: 
REPERTORY, J [repertirium, Lat.] A trea- 
z-a magazine; a ſtorehouſe. 
REPETITION. « [ repetitis, Latin. 
1. Iteration of the ſame thing. bnot, 
2. Recital of the ſame words over again. Hool. 
3. The act of reciting or rehearſing. Shake 
4. Recital from memory, diſtinct from = 
[re and pine. ] * fret 8 


to vex himſelf z to be Perk vary, 


REPI'NER. 1. [from repine. ] One th 
or murmurs. 
- FoREPLA'CE. Vo ds [replace Fr. re ag 5755 


1. To put again in the former place. Bacon. 


2. To put in a new place. 


> To REPLAPT. v. g. [re and plaje.] To fold 


fi another. 
” 7 . T. ve, l lanter, French.) To 


„ a NTA'TION. 2 ws 
act 7 planting 2 leer 1 3 


To REPLEN SH. v. a. Lat, 
1. To — to au.“ : —.—.— a 
2. To finiſh 3 de conſummate; to 


* uſe. 
To REPLENISH. n. To Hs. 2 
REPLE'TE. e, Lefluas, Lacin.}/Patt; com- 

filled; 


Bacon. 


\ pletely $ 
REPLE”TION. . e. Frech: The 


ſtate of being oyer fu - 4. > MHrbuthnot. 


REPLE'VIABLE. 4. [replegiabilis ity barbarous 
Latin. What may be > uf 


To REPLEVIN. . Sp. [wepleg re, 
To REPLE 15 10 1 K vr ſet Se 
e deus given. 


Nell. 


dert — "ing izgd m— 


#3 


1 ww. 


78 0 


> of WW wv ww : 


0 * K N „ * * 6, - {of ht; a " mY 
27 ow % BL. - 4 ? * * 
= : 
* F 


REPLICA'TION. /; 


DE bt 


1 a — N = 2 = 


137 5 £ 
PORTER (from report.) 


t gives an account. 


Lon. 
e EIN ares ui 


1 


3 . 
* 
— m2 — — — — — — — — — 2 


rare. Ref) 


„L tin. 'T lay 1 
W . n 
ere ES Be 


PREHENN SIBLY. 


Tae | 


RN RON. Cnr Lain) 


, - 
© - 
— — —— ——— — — ——— —— 2 


1 
— — ils — — 


L Gayernment 
TION 8 75 
from. el T 23 
. 


EEE 25. 


ene | 
Ea 


renew the fel. 


2, Fr.] Lr wa 2 


1 1011 v. 4. 
* 2 cenſure in opprokious teri, ns. as a 


Dryden. 
T 9 5 ſevere lan 
den 5. To args vie in Aae. 


* 
N o 
i 
, 
: * 
1 
y + 
4 
95 
bs 4 
i 
1 1 
1. 
1 F 
we 
qJ 
. 
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1 81! 
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REP : 
3.1 Do, in eral. f 4 . 
e 7 bree, ve French.) Tere: 


ame. 


Milton 
| BEPROACHABLE. Lehel, French.] 


Worthy of 


' REPROA'CHFUL, 2, [from, reproach] * 


"ha Scurrilous; op robious. 
2. Shameful; 1 ous; vile. Hammond. 
REPROA 'CHEULLY: 2d od; (from; reproach. ] 


. ROY] $ ;gnominiouſly ; ſcurriloully. 


Shakeſpeare. 
n infamouſly 
a. (reprader, Latin. ] Loſt to 
1 beg to bandonel. South. 
REPROBATE. N Raf loſt to virtue; a 


Shakeſpeare. 


wretch ab andoned to wickedneſs, Tay 
To RE PRO BATE: . 4. 7 55 Lati 57 
- I, Tg diſallow; to 45¹ 
2, To abandon to w and eternal de- 
uction. Hammond. 
23285 abandon to his n ee 
ardo 


RESROBATENESS. lar was 
The ſtate of being 22 te. 7 
REPROBA'TION. 7 | reprobativn,” French.) 
1. The act of 8 or ſtate of * 
abandoned to eternal deſtruction. Fr 
2. A condemnatory ſentence. ' 


22 REPRODUCE. v. @. 2 N 


roduce again; to produce ane y. Newton, 
ska een fo 0 Ne J The 

Na prod anew, © 3 
RETRO /f. of rr doe rove. 


I. Blame to the face rehex "Pope. * 
2. Cenfure; ſlander. Jer — 


'REPROVABLE. - e. from ee Cyjpable; 


* 


blameahle; of reprehenſi 
'To REPROVE. v. @: { reprover, Franc]. 


. To blame; 8 nk 
: 5 5 . 
Fr? wot Whin ft, — any 
f "OE 5 = 852 i 11 if." 2k 
à a ſecond time. 


g REPUBLIC bo 

* ICAN. 7. [from re 
*. TY in the people. 
UBLICAN . from republick. ] One . 


a . vwithopt monarchy | 


5 2 
REPU'BLICK: / [reſpec Latin.} Com- 
0 8 ſtate in which the power js 


dged in more than one. Ben Jobaſon. 


PU'DIABLE. 4. from repudiate.. Fit to 
WW rejected. - 


To REPU'DIATP. ». a. \repudio, Latin. * To 
— 2 
| 7. repudiate, Di- 

youre; rejection, . 


P 


* 2285 tot infamous 
RE PU 


| . UTEM. /, 
E 3 4 fa, Le —— bp * [Latin 


REPTILE. 5 An animal that ereeps upon 


11 K 


REPU'GNANCE. Joo 
REPU'GNANCY. 193 4 "TY 
"Je Inconfitency; cont. © Bentley, 

2. 5 4 N legte, ftrug ite of 
oſite paffof. th, 
ar YGNANT. 4. [r „French. 
—— not — qtfious. __ 
Ard. 


REPUONARTYE. ot: [from whe 


1 


© Contrafdictgril 
To REPULLULATE; 'v. «. [fe and pul 


& — To bud in. 
REPU'L E. /. ſrepu ing ti; repulſa, 12 
driven * or or pu 


The condition o 
En) ann 5 1 Lain: T 
45 4. 4 0 
2 N 74 woe . Ahead 0 
Q re e a * 
A r of Marin els, m A 4 


PU'LSIVE. a. {from repr Driving 
SPULAIVE «fe here back of e oft 


os 
To. 1 v. a. * and eee 


1 5 
ABLY. ad. [from W 3 ut 
3 it. Atterbury, 
REPUT ATION. 7. . 


dit; "i Ang character o 1 8 . 


ToREPUTE. v. 4. [reputo, T To hold; 
***to.actount; to think. A Dine. 
REPUTE: /: {from the erb 
T. Character; reputation, TA 8 
2 opinion. 4 * WED 
ESS. from ] Diſreput- 
able; di Fr; ut. . np] algen. 
9 UE fe [requeſte, French. 
Petition? eptreaty. |  Shakeſſ 55 
. repute; credit; ſtate of 


271 REQUE Fr. . a. requeſter French. 219 
aſk; e to 2 88 hi, 


REQU ESI ER. / [from requeft.] Petitioner; 


ſolicitor. 
| To REQUTCKEN. v. a. . and 1 To 
Teattimate. Shakeſpeare. 


A hymn in which they 1 for the 
| | 2 earę. 
91 2. e quiet; peace. 4 32 vr 


RE. * 4. TY n! 


* 2: To make POE Nh 


; NE Wisrrk. 2. 5 e ] Nece ary; 


jul; required 2 


RE! ISITE. * ng neceſl; 
Re FEE; cas, {from requiſite] 2 


: fort in - re uiſite manner, fe 


88. J. If Ne. 
_— ho y_ Th be, "Bok 


RE OUT [from requite. | A 


] To 
roller. 
joner 3 


Kas 


or the 


| SEA FATION. Et bree French. ] 


o , r 
= 


RES 
55 z Retr or any gupdr dee reli 


. — * recompenſe. MG 
75 RE/QUITE. v. 9..[ cequiter, French. ] To 
_ repay; to retaliate good or ill; to ma. 


REREWARD. /. 
To RESATL. Ve 4. [re Pap nbd To fai oy 


4 re s 3 
58 U dla Slew kid. 


Tz REGAL “TI 192 [reſaluts, Lat. reſaleur, 
French. 5 o ſalute pr greet anew. Chapman. 
To RESCI/ND. 9. a. | re Ble, Latin; reſcinder, 
French.] To cut off; to abrogate a law. 


Hammond. Dryden. 

Wee /. 2 „Fr. 44A at.]. 
of cuttin abrogation. Bacon. 
RESCYSSORY. as 2 French; geil 


Latin. ] Having wer wor ala. 
To RESCRI BE. v. a. 1 
* To write back. J . 
o Write over aga! Howel. 
RE'SCRIPT, 7. 1 oak 1 Edict of 
an emperor. Bacon. 
To RE/SCUE. v. a. [reſcorre, old French. ] To 
- free from any violence, confinement, or 
CB. | La ef old v a.) bebe kk 
8 2 © ren 
ance from — danger, or wu confinement. 
ale 
RE'SCUER. — þ roms reſcue.) Oue that 
ge "ng « [rechurebe, rench, ] Enquiry 
er * 


To RESF/ARCH. v. e. [ rechercher, Preneh. 
To examine; to en 
Fre and ſzat.] To "en 


To 7 Ls . d. 
RESEIZER, Fe One that ſeizes 
gy ay . [re and Ow 5 "0 
ſeizure; ſeizure a ſecond Bacon. 
RESE'MBLANCE. /. [r —.— Fr.] Like- 
neſs; ſimilitude; repreſentation. Hooler. 
To RESE'MBLE. v. 4. [reſ-mbler, French.] 
I. 22 compare; to repreſent as like ſome- 
2 elſe. Ralei 5. 
2. To be like; to have likeneſs to. Add/on. 
8 v. 4. [re and ſend. | To ſend 
ack; to ſend again. Shakeſpeare. 
To RESE MT. v. a. [ reſſentir, French. ] 
1. To take well or Bacon. 
2. To take ill; to conſider as an injury or 
affront. Milton. 
1 1 Laer reſent.] One who feels 
RESENTFOL. '(refentand ful.) Malignant, 
a. i ant; 
eaſy provoked to anger, and long retaining 


RESENTINGLY. ad. [from reſenting.] With 


* 


— ſenſe; with ſtrong perception; 2 
More. ” 
RESENTMENT. 5 Her. t, French. 
. Stron 2 3 rn 
2. Deep Aae c Swift. 


gia te 


5 


RES 


* Cuſtody; ſtate of being treaſured up. 
Shake), 
Popes RESE'RVATORY. . [ reſervoir, I 


Swift. 


Place in which any thing Ertel ax Lot. 


Te RESE'RVE. ve. [r Latin. 
1. Ne to ſave to ſome other 


Wood ward. 


8 penſe tr. 


dads to keep; to hold. | Shaleſpeare. 


RESE'RVE. 7 from the verb.] 
1. Store kept untouched. 


2. Something kept for 8 
3. Something concealed in 


4. Exception; prohibition. 
5. Exception in favour. 
6. Model caution in perſonal 


RESE'RVED. 4. [from reſerve.) 


1. Modeſt; not 
2. Sullen; not open; not frank. Dryden. 


free. 


3. To lay up to a future time. . 


Walſh. 


RESESVEDLY. ad. | from reſerved.] 
I. Not with frankneſs; not with — 


— reſerve. 


Scrupulouſly; col 
RES E'R 


EDNESS. 1 U 


neſs; want of frankneſs; ale ye mt 


len Jabnſen. 


es ,RESE'RVER. /. [from reſerve.] One that re- 
ſerves, 


RESERVOTR. J, [ reſervoir, French.) Place 


R 


r 1 nee 


where an 
To RES 


to the 


bode; dwe 


preſent in a 
To RESIDE. v. . Cre 


thing is kept in ſtore. 
LE. v. a, Fro and /ettle.} 1 ſettle 


ETTLEM*NT. F; [from nf] 
I. The act of ſet 
2. The ſtate of ſettling again. Mortimer. 


fag (from reſiant.] 
RESLANT. a. 


tling again. 


Poe. 


Norris. 


Reſidence; 


Bacon. 


href French.} Reſident 
Kaoller. 


files, Latin 


with the office of an ambaſſador. 


reſidence. 


RESIDUAL. 
. 


to the part 


I. To have abode; to live; to 2M to be 


M ilt ons 


NN Latin. ] To fink; to ſubſide; to fall 
RESIDENCE. 7: [redence, French] 
'SIDENCE. / | re F 
I. Act of ae lig in a place. 
2. Place of abode; dwelling. 
3. That which ſettlesat the bottom of liquors. 


Hale. 
M. iKon. 


Brown. 


RE'SIDENT, a. (ron La Laying Dwelling or 
having abode in any 2 
RE sIDENT. 5 [from 

- niſter, or offic 


Burnet. 


adj An agent, mi- 
er reſiding 1 Ty any diſtant place 


Aud ſen. 


RESIDE'NTIARY, a. from refident.] H 


ores 


from reſiduum, Latin. 
Re ating 5 65 rang 


part remaining, 


Aylife. 


— E. .. Creldun m, Latin. 1 The remain- 
ing oY. _ wide left. 
54 


Arbathnot. 


To 
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_— 
5 RESILIENT. 2. [reſin Latin] Starting. 


' 4+ RESOLVE. ». a. 


nes - 
1 GE. 2 2 and 


1 


ſeat again. 
NA v. 6. re 
e e Ty 
„ 


2. To yield up. 5 
PE mn OS illotſon. 
4. To — 


5 een! v. . by 
To be ſubmiſſive; to give way without 


ention . 
a SIGNA/TIO reſignation, French. 
1. 5 N ale or giving up 
or poſſeſſion. ayward 


2. Submiſfion ; unreſiſting ee 


9 Submiſſion without muna to the will 
* of God: 


RESI'GNER, . [from -I One that 


BIZ CNMENT. J. [from refgn.] AR of 


reſi 
nrarfirſce CE. Big” io, Latin,] The 
of ftarting or leaping 


e Tee! The 38 of 


b lience. . 
ky T — — — fat fulphure- 
. ous ar of 25 . 


ich is na 
babe e oil or W bot 2 n JOB men- 


incorporate 
TEVINOUS. « from , 
\* Containin gab: c reh reſin. be 


 RE'SINQUSNESS. 92 [from _ reſenous.] 


quality of being reſinous, 


RESIPISCENC £7 [reflpiſcence, Fr.] Wit 


dom after the fact; repentance. 
To RESIST. v. a. [off , Latin. ]'_ 


1. To ſe; to a Ade 
2. To nor admit „ force. Milt. 


RESI'STEN CE. 
1. The act of lung: oppoſition. 1 Moc. 


2. The quality of not yielding to force, 
Ser eas þ Ba — 


| RESIST IBVLITY. / [from reſiflble.] Ry. 
of refiſtin 
. 


from re? That Els 21e 
reſiſted. Wl . 


that cannot be oppoſed: Raleigh, 


| RESO'LVABLE. a. reſolve. 


1. That may be analyſed or ſepa xs, 
7 Capable of ſolution or of being made leſs 
obſcure. 7 * * own. 
'LUBLE. 4. uble, French.] That 
may be melted or diffolved. 


; reſolos, Latin. | 

wa To inform ; to be a de, ar dit 5 
_ ficulty, ©. _ " Shakeſpeare. 
> To ire; toll: 8 Warm. 


. To - 
ur 


r 


3 Totatle —— *" Sbabepedre. 
5 5 To fix in determination. Dryden, 
. To — jp ctr endo Shakeſp. 
7 {a 8 Aenne. 
o an Iyſe. 1 $4 ON yori wg "0H lotfe E 

To RESO'LVE: vs. TENTS | 
. To determine; to decree within -one's 
R 70 8 eee 
0 to ſſolved. Shakeſp South 
. To be Dr led in inien. , Locke. 


RESO/LVE. 1 Reſolution ; fixed, determina- 
* RESPLVEDLY. 2 [from W. 

: reſalved. ith 

- firmneſs and conſtancy c ; Grew. 

RESO/LVEDNESS. /. rom reſolved.) Refo- 

lution ; conſtancy ; firmneſs. Decay of Piety. 

RESO/LVENT. /. . — Lat" which 


has the N Y 
178015 J. (from 3 3 1 


1. One that forms a firms reſolution. 
Hammond. 
2. One that diffoles; one that ſeparates 


Absturz 6. (reſets, Fr. Determinsd; | 


fixed; conſtant ; ſteady; firm. Shakeſpe oy 
RE'SOLUTELY. ed. ¶ from — 


minately; firmly; conſtantly; ſteadil 


Reſcommon 
RESOLUTENESS. A [from reſolute. = 


og being 


RESOLUTION. r [reſolutio, Latin. 
1. Act of difficulties.” Broton. 


** Analyſis; act of Tn — 
into conſtituent * 415 


* Determinaticn of a cauſe, in ane 
* ale. 

OLUTIVE. a: tur, Lat.  reſoluti 
Fr.] Having the — Affalce. i? 


2 Ta 7 %, Lat.] Sound; 
N a . B le. 
RE'SONANT. a. [reſeiitn; French.] Reſound- 
Ts RESORT [refortie, French.] * 

9 „DV. N. fre. 

1. To have recourſe. 1 1 

2. To go publickly. | Milton. 
. Tor Pope. 
4. To f. | back. 2 Hale, 


ale, RESORT. /. {from the verb. 
' RESISFLESS, a. [from reſt] Irreſiſtible | 


—_ n 
3. Acc of viſiting. 1 2 | Shakeſpeare. 


— French. ] Moyemeat . on 


7, powers Fri: v. a. [re 2 bin 


1. To echo; to ſound 

found. *  Peacham. 
2 To found "to tell ſo as to be pad: 
3. Te return founds; to found with any 
-- note, 1 er . 7 

9 


* » . wo L - WL -| 22 


RES | 
G-AESOUND. 6. #. e 


* new or 


go ory fe [ reffour, ſe, Fr, — 


ed means 


Bars re 


anew. > ki . 
To RESPEAK. v. ns — ſpeed. To in- 
fer; not uſed. £ 5 keſpeare, 
7 RESPE CT. . — 75 . 
1. To regard; to Trade , 
2. To conſider mers ink _—_ re- 


To RESO'W. v. 4. * a 'To fow To 


verence. "4 Sidney. 
3. To hav relation to. Bk 
4. To look toward. e 


RESPECT. 7 — Latin.]/ 


R E 8 
RESPLE'NDENT. * a" [rods 
nn ; fhining ; on 


RESPLE/NDENTLY. 4 


With luſtre; bright! 
— V. 5 — ., reſ- 


Af Tate... 


2. To nd; w ik 0 Dran. 
RESPO'NDENF. /. [reſponders Login] 
I. An anſwer in a fuit. Age. 
2. One whoſe province, in a ſet 3 
is to refute gbjeRions.. 
RESPO'NSE. 7. [ reſponſurs, pay? 
1, An anſwer. — 
4 Anſwer made - by the congregation. 


Addiſdn. 
2 Reply to an objeRtion in a formal _ 


e -2i5!! Lobbe, 

© 4. Goodwill © > _— RESPONSIBLE. a. [ from ref „Lan 
5. Partial regard. Proverbs. 1. Anſwerable; accountable.” © 3:20 
6. . character. eure. . Goverament of the Tusgur. 
7. Manner of treati ai: & 4. Capable diſcharging ü an obligation. jon. | 
8. — - N Ta Locke. 
9. Relation; r RESPO'NSIBLENESS. 2 

NISPECTER. Lien, pes EE "Siate of deing obliged or qualified to Eu 


. artial real regard. 
L Heer und 4 rev 
— full of outward ci 
RESPE/CTFULLY. ad. {from — ful. 


Reps ſome d 4 reverence. 

SPE'CTTVE. . from rope. . 

1. "Particular ; reluing to 2 ons 
or thin 4 ur net. 


2. Relative; not ablolute. 
3. Worthy of reverence. 
4. Accurate; nice; careful 
in uſe. 
RESPE'CTIVELY. ak [from reſpeAlive.] + 
1. Particylarly ; as each belongs to uu. 


2. Relatively ; dot abſolutely. Raleigh, 
3. Partially with reſpet to o private Views. 
Obſolete. 


Hooker. 
erte. 7 op: N. /. fee Lat.] e 


— rd reſpiration, F reſdivatio, - 
from reſpiro, AL | vs A 


1. The act of breathing. 
2. Relief from toil. y 
To RESPYRE, v. v. [rev Lat). 
1. To breathe.. * Dro. 
3. Te telly o c- en Won bol op 
nc," yoke . 5 Laender French. | 


Reprievez 


a . 


2 Pauſc FKalagb. 
A828 4. [from the noun 
ww To relieve, by a pa IS 


Milton. 
* [Refpiter, old Fr] "To tlpend; — 


RESPLE/NDENCE. from reſplendent. 
RBSPLENDENCY, } | take tow 2 85 a] 


* 1 ur, - Boyle, 


4 


«+ Prior, : 


RESPO/NSION, 7. [ reſpenfoo, Latin.) The act 
of anſwering. 
RESPONSIVE. a. [1 © French.] 


5! Correſpondent; ſuited to EY 


3. Stilluefs; ano? Gab Bacon. 
+ Jes mow oy Ron diſturb» 


; Final ho 
2. Remainder; ; what remains. 


i 45 od reftat, Lat.] 
adele i "op porn 


Ts REST: v. 1. r 
x. To r be aſleep; to lumber. 


Molton. 
4. T o deep the final ſleep; 26 die, Milton. 


3. Fo be at quiet; to be at peace. Mils. 
4. To be mar moe to be ſtill, Minn. 
To be fixed in any ftate 


22 


To ceaſe N Wr. 


8. 
6. Taylor. 
2 To be ſatisfied; to-acquieſce; | | 4. 
To lean; to be ſupported. Waller. 


9. To be lefty to remain. Baca 
To REST. v.a. 9 


2. To Race os a ſupport. "aa © I” of 
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RES 


RESPA'GNANT. . [ reflagnans, Latin] Res | 


maining without flow or motion. Bey/c. 


To CAREC. v. Mts boy and flagnate, ] 
To ſtand without flow eman. 
RESTAGNA*TION, / Are — 1 
ſtate of ſtanding without flow, courſe, 
motion. 


RESTAURA'TION. /. Cri euro, Latin] The 
act of e to former ſtate. 


T6 RESTEM. v. a. Ire and flem.] 


— _ he. 
gy 2 „nd ful G being at 
kiſpeare.” 


RESTHABROW. A plant. 2 
* RE'STIFF. 3. ref Fr. evo, Ital.) 
1. Unwilling to tir; reſolute againſt going 
forward; obſtinate ; ſtubborn. Dryden. 
2. Being at reſt; being leſs in motion. 


Breton. 
RF'STIFNESS _ Obſtinate re- 
luctance. 7 b 1. X. Charles. 


RESTI- NCTION. 7 Creſtiactur, Latin.] The 
2 — of — ai 5 
ITU*TIO reſtitutio, Latin. 
nia wing act of l Lo 
lor. Arbuthnot. 
. The act of recovering ts former an or 
. poſture. Grew. 
RE'STLESS. 2. [from ref. L 
1. Being without fleep. 


2. Unquiet; without Prior. 
3. Unconſtant; unſettled. Dryden. 
4. Not ſtill; in continued motion. Milton. 


RE'STLESSLY. ad. {from reſtleſs. ] Without 
reſt ; unquietly. South, 
RESTLESSNESS. , [from reſtleſs.) 


I. Want of 3, 
e 


Ae. 
2. Want of 


turbulence. 


| Herbert. 
3. Motion Bo 2 
RABLE. 4. TE reflore.] 
may be reſtored. 2 
NESTORATION. . [from reflore, reflaura= 
tien, Erench.] 
1. The act of mg in a former ſtate. 


_—_— 
FE Recove — 
RESTORATIVE. . from ire] 
which has the er to recruit * 
RESTORATIVE. 7. from 53 A me- 
2 that has the powder of l ting 


To RESTORE, v. 4. [refauro, Latin. ] 
1. To . 


ay. — 
324. 0 bring back. nf nal 
3. To retrieve; to bring back from 


| FO declenſion, or ruin, to its —.— 6 


Prior. 
4. To recover paſſages in books from cor- 


ru 

_— [from 5 one that 
reſtores. 

T6 RESTRAIN. », . 1 eftreindre, French. 
1, To withhold; to ep in. Sbalgpeare. 


ij * 
. - a: - 1 


oring * is loſt or taken 


4 N * 8 
; 
4 OK. - : 
* 4 . 
N 
8 Þ» 
2 a 
2 @ ——_ — 
* 
- 


2. To repreſs; to in we. Loch 
3. To ſuppreſs; to e, to r 
Miltons 
3% To abridge. «Clarenden, 
J. To hold in. : wer- _ 
6. To limit; ta conſine. 
RESTRAINABLE. « (from nn _ 
ble to be — Brown, 
STRAVNEDLY. ad. ſ from reftrained.] 
With reſtraint; without latitude. Hamm, 
RESTRALNER. /. from re wan, One that 
— 1 on one that withho Brown. 
RESTRAINT. /. {from reſtraint, reſircint. 
French. 
1. Abridgment of liberty. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. Prohibition. Milton; 
. 3. Limitation; reſtriction. Brown. 


4. Repreſſion; hindrance of will; act of 


* — . South, 

To RESTRICT. ». 4. [ reftrictur, Latin.) To 
limit; to confine. vg 

REST RYCTION. J. [reftriftion, French. } C 
finement ; limitation. . 

RESTRICT IVE. a. {from reftrif, Ae | 
1. Expreſſing limitation. et. 
2. Styptick; aſtringent. Wiſeman, 


RESTRY WCMVELY. ad. [from ref rietive. |] 

With limitation. Gov. of the Tongue. 

To RESTRINGE. 2. a. L Latin.] To 
limit; to confine. 


* RESTRINGENT./: C, rig Lat.] That 
which hath the power 0 reſtraining 
RE'STY. e. —.— 


reſtif, French. Obſtinate 
ſtanding ſti ar 17 J ft 


Sri ho. 
To RESUBLIUME. v. a. Cre and er ara 10 
ſublime another time. | 
To RESU'LT. v. a. | reſulter, French; reſulto, 
Latin.) | ; 
1. To fly back. 2 pe. 
2. To riſe as a conſequence; to be produced 
as the effect of cauſes jointly 2 
acone 
3. To ariſe as a concluſion from premiſes. 
RESULT. from the verb. — 
I. Reſilience; act of flying back. Bacon. 
2. Conſequence; effect — the con- 
currence of co-operating cauſes. X. Charles. 
3. Inference from premiſes. | South, 
4. Reſolve; deciſion. Le 
RESU'LTANCE. . | reſultance, French. 
act of reſulting. 
RESU'MABLE. a. from reſume.] What may 
de taken back. Hole, 
To RESU'ME. o. 4. reſumo, Latin. 
1. To take back what has been given. 
274 aller 0 
2. To take back What has been taken away. 
3. To take again. * . 
4. To begin 2 was broken off; as, 
'RESUMPTION. „ 
/ on, rench; „ 
ſumptus, Latin. ] 2 of reſuming 
| Denham. 


RESU MPTIVE-x. [refurptar Lat.] Taking 
"Res 


RETAIL. v. &. [retailler, _Y 


RET 
RESUPINA-TION. 72 Loeſiphe, Latin.] The 
act of on the back 


To RES Y. v. 4. [re and bey] o 
review; to * a | 1 Shakeſpeare, 


; RESURRECTION. 7. [re urrection, French, 


a reſurrettum, Latin. . from the dead; 
return fr om the atts, 
To RESUSCTTA 570 10 15 gaſeite, mo oh 


Toa ſtir bb to rey 


Ir TloN. Ten uſcitate, 

8 ae ng up ae the 15 Krege, 

* ſtate of being revived-· 1 Pope 
1. To dixide into ſmall parcels.” Shalp. 
2. To fat in ſmall quantities. Locke. 
J. To ſell at ſecond hand. Pape. 

4 To fell in broken ' "'" haleſpenre, 

RETATE: J. from — ſale by ſmall 


wantities. Swift. 
ALLER. /. from retuſl.] One who ſells 
by mall quantities. Hakewill. 
Tv RETAIN. v. 4. [vethnes, Latin] 
1. To keep; not to loſe. Lotte. 
2. To keep; not to-lay aſide. Breton. 
a To keep; not to diſmiſs. © Milton. 
4 Jo kee in pay; to hire. Aude. 
To RE Alb. V. ts 


1. Tobfong to; to depend en. 2 

2. To ke to continue. | 7 b 
RETATVN ER. . | ſrom ret — 

1. An adherent; a depenc e hanger- 


On. a Soi . 


. In common law, retainer ſignifieth a 
Vant not menial nor familiar, that is not 

dyelling in his houſe, but en aeg or 
15 Aa name or livery. Coe. 
3. Ne act of keeping dependants, or being 


in de eon. 
To REFARE. v. 4. [re and c To . 
Ts RETALIATS: v. a. [re and tulis, — ] 


To return by gving like for like e 
to 3 uite. 1 


IATION. — 
* return af like a 1 


'To RETARD. v. a. { retarde, Latin; ; retarder, 


French. 
1. — kinder; to vbſteyoe 1 k of - 
| To del ff, — 
2. To de 3 to put o an . 
Te RETARD: 5. „ Tefl ſtay back: rown. 
RETARDATION. 1 French. 
den retard]! the ac of — 
RE) "A'RDER, | from - 'retard.} Ninderer; 
obſtructet . 5 l | Glanville. 


To RETCH. v. . nee Saron.] To 
force up ſomething from the ſtomach: 
RE'TCHLESS, a. Careleſs, Dryden. 
RETE” CTION. / [ reteBiur, aan The act 

of diſcovering to the view. * © Boyle. 
RETENTION. 1 — 2 rauen; retentio, 

from retentus, / 

1. The act of —— 

a. Retention and ben hat fv ſtare 

et contraction in the ſolid parts, which 


RET 
makes them hold faſt their proper con- 
1 Quincy. 
. 3 South. 
4. r nt. Na 


, 4. Havin memory 
RETENTI 


ENEss. 97 from retentive. bay — 
the quality of retention. 


471 ICENCE. /. Ft French ; reticentia, 
"_ reticeo, Concealment, 1 


ETiclx. 5 5 A mall net. net. 


RETICULAR. a. [from dees, Latin. 
Having the former of a ſmall net. 

RETPCULATED. . [reticulatur, — a 

Made of net work; formed with interſti 

- vachitics.. -  - Weodwwrd, 

RE/TIFORM. a. [retiformir Latin.], 2 
the form of a net. 

RETTNUE. /. \retenve, French. G 


attending upon a principal 12 | meiny. 


7. 
To RETIRE. o. n: [retirer, each; 
1. To retreat; to withdrew 1 to go to a 
place of privacy. ' - Davies, 
2. To retreat from 2 Samuel, xi. 
3. To go from a public Mee 2 Mac. v. 


4. Fo Its off from company. ' Arbuthnot. 
To RET RE. v. à. To wit my to take 
de Clareidea. 


away. | 
RETIRE. V (from the verb.! 
1. Retreat; receſſion. ee. 
2. Retirement; place of privacy. Yon. 
RETVRED. part. a, [from retire.} Secret ; 


private, obnſon. 
REFFREDNESS, f [fromretired. }' ff et, a 


ey; 
ater REMENT: 7 from relire. I. 
1. Private abode g-ſecret habi 55. est. 
2. Private way of life. Ae | Thomſen. 
115 Act of withdrawing. Tce. 
TO'LD: part. paſſ, r rtll Related or 
told again. Shakeſpeare, 
To RETO/RT. . a. [retertar Latin.) 
1. To throw back. Milton. 


4. To return an argument "ſure, 
. Incivility. 1 | 1 
3. To curve bac. Daun, 

RE TOR . Lretortum, Ls 
TA cenſure or — — Sele. 
2. A chemical glaſs veſſel r 
E which the Kern fitted. Arbuthnot. 
RE TOR TEN. J. an mee One that re- 


 $ors-- - ; 
RETO/RTION. 7 [from ve Thea@ of 
retortin 


To RETO SS. v. 4. 2 250 0 0 toſs 


back. Gs 

„ RETOU'CH. ov. @. 5 'F 1 

To improve by new touches. * 
RE TKA Cx. v. 4. [ retracer, e 

1. To trace back. 

2, To trace or draw a friend to me. 2 
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5 To RETRENCH. v. eech weg. ME a 


2 To take back; to reſum 

RETRACTATION. 75 r 
Recantation; opinion. 

RETRACTION. 9 85 ke retro. 

| HARE v withdra wing 3 


things 
ob E 


TRGS from; 
ba 21 9 ba uit einne 29 85 
To RETUND, ND, its Mee, Lent 0 


blunt; to 
To RET URN. PI Lee 
t, To come gain to, . ep p = 


. 
— er MS © Tomake mm... {4.1 9. Pope, 


_ 1 g back; f 
Te RETREAT. » 5. 5 E | E Lese 10 


ot the 8 10 1. To repay; fo give in 
1 . 4. 1. J T Fa 
85 — e 3 
To RETRE'N wo army Bench] 


. . 
CATS 1 ** 
. Ta ęut olf; n den. — 
2. To Adi jor. 


nificence br ele Ws.” WY « : Dryden „ 
e 1. been Þ wy 25 Gon. To the | 20k | 
gs wor. = bn Þ-- . to. the. fans, re 


» t lc ep anna fe 15 Far 8 
JOE + _ [ retribution, + 
return accommodated ta 


1. REVEAL, os. revel,” 


fas 'I, To ſhow; to icloſe; to > by open to 
aun aer diſcloſe a fecret- " Waller. 


BADATION. 15 
Nr From Mo 


R bare, N Dryden, 
.z \Latin.} To go backward. Bacon T1] RE'VEL. v. . raveelen, Duck. ]-T To feaſt 
RETROGRESSION: |. retro urg Lat. with looſe and —— 

2 of backwards. REED (fromthe ver.) A ca Sith looſe 


þ * [rom af . And! | e, 
Ch | a 


3. Title of the clergy- 


| Torejund ah roverencs; 26 egagd with 


REV 


| To RE/VEL. wv. a {revello, Latin. ] To ges. 


to draw back. n 
REVEL-ROUT. /. A mob; an unla 


8 Ainfeworth. Rowe. 
VELATION. J. diſcovery; communica- 

_— communication of ſacred and m 
ous truths by a teacher from heaven. Iprat?. 
REVELLER. 4 ay. revel.) One who 5 — 


with noiſy j 
ee Looſe jlkey; 


. [rom 


my. Dryden. 
5 one's wrongs on him that in- 
flicted them. Sbateſpeare. 
REVENGE. /. | revanche, French.] Return 
of an inj Bacon. 
AVE NC ETUI. a. [from revenge. ] Vindic- 
tive; full.of revenge; full of 1 


REVE/NGEFULLY. ad. from revengeful.} - 


ee e with anger for an mr 


1. One who revenges; one who wreaks his 
own or another's injuries Sandys. 


2. One who puniſhes crimess. Bentley. 
REVENGEMENT. 4. nen return 7 


| REVE ENOINGLY. as ad. With vengeance; vin- 


dictively. Shakeſpeare. 


To REVE'RB. * 1 Latin. oF 


ſtrike to reverberate. S re. 
REVER 1 a. [ reverberans, Lat. Lat. | Re- 
ſounding; beatin wag 
T. REVE'RBERAT a. a. [reverbero, Lat. ] 

1. To beat back. ren 

2. To heat in an intenſe furnace, where the 


- flame is reverberated upon the matter to be 
melted or cleaned. . Brown. 


To REVE'RBERATE. V. N. 
1. To be driven back; to bound back. 


Howell, 
0 To reſound. < 


 REVERBERA'TION. L : [reveleration, French 


from reverberate. act of 
driving back. J — on. 
REV RATrokv. [reverberatoire, Fr.] 
Returning; beating back. Moon. 
To REVERE. v. a. | revereor, Latin.] To re- 
verence; to honour; to venerate; to 
with awe. 
RE/VERENCE. / [ reverentia, Lat.) 
1. Veneration; ; awful regard. Bacon. 
- 2. Act of obeiſance; bow; courteſy. / Dry. 
| Shake; care. 
4. Poetical title of a father. Shakeſpeare. 
To RE'VERENCE. v. . ¶ from the 


Prior. 


K E * 


N. r — 


2. The deere ithet of the Io » 
RE'VERENT. « Fewarens, Latin.) umble ; 
expreſſing * 


REVERENTIAL. 0: | [reverenticlle, French. 


* g reverence proceeding from — 
eration. ws | 


 REVERENTIALLY, ad. [from reverential- 


With ſhow of reverence. 
. 3 ] re- 
with awe z reverence. 

ere 5 Shakeſpeare. 
REVE'RER. /: | from rovere.] One who vene- 
rates; one who reveres. Gove. of the Tongue. 


REVERSAL. /. [from reverſe. nen of 
ſentence. 


To REVERSE. v. a, [reverſue, Latin. 
I. To turn — — ER; 
2. To overturn; to ſubvert. 

3. To turn back. * — . 


4. To contradict; to repeal. Hooker, 
5. To turn to the contrary, a 
6. To put each in the caſe of the other 

Pagers. 


7. To recall; to renew. + Spenſer. 
To REVE' RSE. v. „ | revertere, 2 
To return. 
REVERSE. / [from the verb.] 
I.. Change; ny pn 
Rogerer. 


* 
2 + ide of che co 


— hich the — is not imprefied. Camd. 
_—_ - pr 5 a. [rever Fr. from re- 


ble of ies ex 
ON. J. [reverfpon, French; from re- 
ea 


e ſtate of being to be poſſeſſed aſter 
1 death af the reſent ot. Hammond. 
2. Succeſſion; ri ht of — South. 

REVERSIONARY: a. [fram * ] To 

de enj in — Arbuthnat. 

To REVERT. v. a. | reverto, Latin. 


. To ; to turn to the centrary. Pri. 
2. To mes. ck ' Thomſon. 
To REVERT. v. =. | revertir, old -French.] 


To return; to fall to the former ſtate 
or former poſſeſſor. Bacon. 


pe tence - [from the verb.] Return; re- 
Perch 


acham. 
REVBRTIBLE 4. [ from revert.] Return- 
e 


to regard REVERV. / * French.) Looſe muſ- 


To 2 v. a e, revitir, F rech. vet. . 


_ io, Latin-] 
* 


o clothe again. 
4 2 e 


REVE'STIARY. evefare, French.) Place 
where dreſſes 2 — ted. — 
ers. nn Crevictum, Latin.) Return 


5B To 


KEV 


fo REVICTUAL. 6.0. 4 To 
ſtock with victuals again. 
To REVIEW. v. a. | re and view. ] 


I. To look back. 1 Denbom 
2. To ſee N bakeſpearc. 
0 2 eder over gun; to retrace to re- 
4. * furvey; to ak: to examine. 
4 Ya { reveue, Fr. from the verb.] 
re- examination. f 
To REVTLE. v. a. [re and vile. ] To reproac 
dc villify; to treat with -contumely. Shen. 
| REVPLE. 7 Reproach ö contumely ; 3 ex- 
bration Milton. 
REVFLER. . {from revile] One who reviles. 
Government of the Tongue. 
REVILINGLY. ad. | from revile.] In an op- 
s manner; with contumely. Maine. 


amination. Pope. 
To REVISE. 5. „Hergen, Lata.) Toreview; 
_--to'overlook. . Pope, 
REVISE. ſ. (from the verb) | 
1. Review; re-cxamination. * 
2. Among printers, a ſecond proof 


.-ſheet corrected. 
REVI SER. /. 44 French. ] Examiner; 
3 
REVISION. 2 de French. ] Review. 
To REVYSIT. v. 4. | reviſit, Latin.) To viſit 
_ Milton. 
REVIVAL. . {from revive.} Recall from a 
ſtate of langour, oblivion, or obſcurity. 
; To REVIVE, v. a. ge French. 
1. To return to life r Kings. 
2. To return to vigour or fame; to riſe 


from langour or obſcurity. - Milton. 
To REVIVE. v. 4. | 
1. To bring to uſe again Milton, 


2. To raiſe from — inſcabbiliry, vr 
. Spenſer. 
3. To renew; to recollect; to bring back 
to the memory. Loc te. 
4. To quicken; to rouſe. Shakeſpeare, 
REVIVER. . Lfrom en That which in- 
vigorates or revives. 
To REVIVIIFICATE. v. a. { revivifier, Fr.] 
to rexall to ife. 
REVIVIFICA'FION. /. [ from redi viffcate. 


The act of RY to life, Spectator. 
REVIVI. SCENCY. Leise, "reviviſcentia, 
Lat.] Renewal of life.” Burnet. 


REU/NION. ff | reunion, French ] Return to a 
ſtate of juncture, coheſion, or concord. Don. 
To REUNI TE. v. a. | re and wnite.] 
1. To join again; to make one whole a ſe- 
cond time; to join what is divided, Shake/p. 
4. To reconcile 3 to make thoſe at variance 
One. 
-To REUNVTTE. v. n. To cohere again. 1 
{RE'VOCABLE. @. | revocable, Feench.} 


I. That may be recalled. Bacon | 
2. That may be 2 
AE VOC ABI EN 7 ies 4 The 
ity of being 


Te REVOCATE. v. 4 E Latin. ] To 


l. [from reviſe.] Review; 8 5 


R HA 


recall; to call back. Daniel's Civil War, 


REVOCATION. IL [reeocatis Latin.) 


2 Act of re Hooker. 
State of being recalled Howel. 
Rh Repeal; reverfal. Ayliffe. 


TOY O'KE. v. a. | revoquer, French; revoco, 
atin. 

x. Yo repeal, to woverſe. ode: 

2. To check; to repreſs. N. 

3 To draw back. ö Davis. 
REVO'KEMEN'T. / e . 8 

tion; repeal; recall 8 * 
To REVO/LT. v. ts Crevolter, French. 

1. To fall off from one to another. babeſp. 
2 To change. | Shakeſpeare. 
REVO'LT. / [revolte, French. 

1. Deſertion; change of ſides. Raleigh. 
2. A revolker; one who Ganges ſides; not 


uſed. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Groſs departure from duty. lden 
REVO'LTED part. adj. | from revolt.] Having 


ſwerved from du Milton, 
REVOLTER. 7 revo. One who 
changes ſides; oil ven fi 77 Milton. 


Do RE O'LVE v. . | revolve, Latin. ] 


1. To roll in «circle; e a revolu- 
tion. ne. Wotts, 

2. To fall by a re - courſe of changing 

poſſeſſors; to devolve. Auge. 
To REVO/LVE. v @. | revolvo, Latin. ] 

1. To roll any thing round. Milton. 
2. To conſider; to meditate on. Shake — 
REVOLUTION. J. [ revolution, French; 

volut us, Latin]! 

1. Courſe of any thing which returns to hs 

point at which it began to move, Milton. 

2. Space meaſured by ſome revolution. Mz. 

3- Change in the jſt, r 

country. 

4. Rotation in general; returning motion. 

Milton. 

To REVO'MIT. v. a. [re and vomit. A 
vomit; to vomit again. H. 

REVULSION. Je. Crevulſus, Latin.] The 44 

of revelling or drawing humours from a re- 


7 
N ARD v. . [7s and e 
1. To give in return. 


2. To re y; to recompenſe for ſomeꝛhing 
ood. 2 Milton. 


'$ 
REWARD. ſ. from the verb. 
1. Recompenſe given for Dryden. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed with a mixture of 
irony, for puniſhment or recompenſe of evil. 
RRWAR'DABLE. a. yon rte Wor- 
mY of reward. Taylor. 
A'RDER. 4 [from reward.] One that 
A one that — — _ Swift. 
To REWO'RD. v. a. [re and word] To re- 
peat in the ſame words.  Shbleſpeare, 
RHABA'RBARATE. a from rbabarbara, 
Latin. ] W tinctured with rhu- 
barb. Flyer. 
RHA'BDOMANCY: 0 Cle ee. 
Drvination by a wand 
— pe ag Oy Ffrom . —— 
writes 


art of the body. * ; 


ans. xxiv. 


" add + ww 


by 


be LW MW: < w 


va 


ARE. 
Ae . 


RIB 


| be withbal" regular dependence of one + 


upon another. Watts, 
RHA'PSODY. / C.] Any number of 
parts joined together without neceſſary de- 
dence or natural connection. 2 r N. 
TO RICK. / Deen“. 

r The act of (peaking not merely 1 
"oY riety, but with art and elegance. Baker. 
he power of perſuaſion; oratory. Shak. 
RHET ICAL. a [ rbetoricus, Latin. ] Per- 
' taining to rhetorick 3 oratorial ; figyrative. 
ore. 
RHETO'RICALLY. os [ from rhetorical. 
Like an orator ; E ; with intent 

to move the 
To RHETO/RICATE. v. n. [ rhetoricor, low 
Lat. * To play the orator; to attack the 
Decay of Piety. 
R ETORVCIAN 4. [ rhetoricien, Fr. | One 
** who teaches the ſcience of rhetorick. Hater. 
RHETORICLAN. 4. Suiting a maſter of 
. rhetorick. Blackmore. 
RHEUM. 14 thin watery matter 
8 —_— t . u glands, chi * about 


| RHEUMATIOK. 4. | evarin®-. ] Pee 


ing from rheum or a peccant watery 3 


RHEU'MATISM. ſ. LBeuπαꝰ α νν,,]i A 
diſtemper, ſuppoſed to proceed from 2 


humours. 


RHEU'MY. a. $95 2 Full of ſharp 


.- moiſture. Dryden. 
RHINO CEROS. / A vaſt 
beaſt in the Eaſt- Indi i, 2 wit a horn 
on his noſe. Shakeſpeare. 


RHOMB. /. [ rbombe, Fre nch; fi-] A 
- phrallelogram or quadrangular figure, hav- 
ing its four ſides equal, and conſiſting of 


parallel lines, with two oppoſite angles acute 
and two obtuſe. Harris. 


RHOMRICK a, | from rb] Shaped like 


a rhomb. 


RHO'MBOID. /. [fanatic ] A figure ar. 


roaching to a rhomb. Greto. 
RHOMBOIDAL. «. {from 2 Ap- 
roaching in ſhape to a rhomb. Mode. 


RHU/BRARB. * * Latin. I A me- 
diecinal root ſlig purgative, referred by 
botaniſts to thi: = Wiſeman, 

3 J. Lx 


A harmonical 2 of ſounds. 
2 The conſonance of verſes; the correſ- 
ce of the laſt found of one verſe to 
the laſt ſound or 9 of another. Den. 
18. Poetry; a poe - Spenſer. 
RHYME or as Number ar tente penſer. 
To RHYME. v. 4. 
1. To agree in ſound. 1 
2. To make verſes. Shakeſpeare. 
RHY'MER. þ 1 rhyme. 1 One 
RHI MSTER. 7 Who makes rhymes; a 


veſtfier. . | Shakeſpeare. 
RHY'THMICAL. \[rthune. 7 Harmonical;- 

| having proporti 
A. * 12 > 


of one ſound to another. 
JA bone in the body. 


RTE” 
1. Of theſe there are four in num- 


ber, viz. twelve on each ſide the twelve © 
vertebræ of the back; they are ſegments of 


a circle. uincye 
r 
which ens the ſide. Sb 


RVBALD F. | ribauld, Fr. ribalte, 1 1 
A looſe, rough, mean, wretch, 


RVBALDRY. /. ſribaudie, od Bench. Kan, 

- lewd, brutal 

RIBAND. J. | ribande, ruban, Fr. A file of 
filk; a narrow web of filk, wien ig eb: 


for — . 

RVBBED. a. i from rib. ] 
5 
2. Inc as 

RVBBON. {os See e 

To RUVBROAST,. »v. n. [1ib and reaft.] Toba 
ſoundly. Ss 

RVBWORT. n A plant. | 

RIC. denotes a powerful, rich, or . 
man: AÆtbeiric is nobly ; Richard 
is probably rich in land. Gibſon, 

RICE. /. [oriza, Latin, ] one of the ef 


grains. 
3 riche, French; nica, Saxon. 
thy; abounding in wealth; abound- 
ing in money or Seed. 
40 2. Valuable; elmable; 5 precious: Mites 


3- Having any ingredients or qualities in 


a great quantity or . Waller. 
4 5 al Pbilip:. 
4 lentiful; abundant. 
m rich. ] Enriched. Obſolete. 
Shakeſpeare. 
RICHES. 4 Gt — | 
% Wealth; money or poſſe Ham.” 
Splendid ſumptuous a 2 „ Ae. 
RI ith = ſplendidly 
I. With riches; we ; dly ; 
* e * Milton, 
enteoully; 7. Brown 
” Truly ; 2 Addiſon, 
RVCHNESS /. [ from rieb. ] 
1. Opulencez wealth. Sidney. 


2. Finery; ſplendour. | 

3. Fertility ; ; fecundity ; fruitfulneſs. Addi/. 
4- Abundance or perfeQion of - qua- 
We, Spectator . 


r : as, rich food. Dryd. | 


1. A of corn or hay regularly hea 
op open held and heb from es 


2. A pile of corn or hay piled up by th 
Mortimor. 


- gatherer. 

RVCKETS. / [rachitie, Lat ] A name given 
to the diſtemper at its appearance by Glifſon, =] 
The richets is a diſtemper in children, | 
an unequal diſtribution of — 
whereby the joints grow knotty, 1 the 
limbs une ven. 


nichr F. e. Con rick bugs wk 
the rickgts, 


332 c. 


RD 
* RYCLUS. ＋ A plant; corrupted from ovrieds. 


Ainſworth. 


D 4 144A gaping. Dic. 


- * « WY : 
* * * * * * 


RIG 


RIDGF. «. (from. ridge.] Ring is © ridge. 
RYDICULE. lte bar.] Wit of that 


vokes laughter Saf. 

T 1 5 v. a. [from hi ddan, Saxon] | To ie v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. — IEG: free ; to redeem : as, rid me rom expoſe to laughter; to treat Ln OE 
tyous merriment. | Temple. 
4. rp, der to "difemcumber : ns, come —_ RIDYCULOUS. 4. . Lan) . 

Pour works, Hookor. Ben Johnſon Addiſon. 4 of laughter ; exciting contemptuous 

2 To h; as, rid the dirt. Shakeſpeare. ment Milton. South. 
drive away; to preſs away ; to de- RIDI'CULOUSLY. ad. [from ridiculous.) In 
b 4 e e e n ee 

NOE. / [from rid) 4 South. 

erance. 88 


A 4. Diſencumberance; 1006 4 ſomething one 
1s glad to looſe. [i ©. 0 — 
** AR of clearing . 

N, the participle of ,, || Hale 

LE. 55 [ High Saxon.) | 


a „ 1 
7 . puazling. Hudibras. 


3. A coarſe or open ſieve. Y ortimer. 
To RIDDLE. % - | wy 1 

1. To ſolve; to unriddle. | 

2. To ſeparate 
T% RIDDLE. ». , {from the noun.] To ſpeak 
ambiguouſly or obſcurely, Sbaleſpeare. 
1 RIDLINGLY. ad. [from ridd!c.] In the man- 
"mn ner of a riddle. : Donne. 
7 RIDE. v. . preter. rid or rede ; part. rid or 
. ridien. [ HIN an., Saxon ; rijden, Dutch. ] 
I. To trayel on horſeback. Sbaleſpeare. 
i - 5 euern not 


6 3. 2 be ſupportedi in motion. * 


4. To manage a horſe. Dryden. 
ee . a a pe ; as, he 
EE 1 ae » Hayward. 

6. To be ſupported by fomet ſubſer- 
Shakeſpeare. 


"I i. To manage noe 7 will. 


DR. from 1 05 , 
| wt 3 is rarricd on a horſe or in 
vehicle. , Prior. 
2. One who man T N Pram. 


Abet. en. 7 [hnigz⸗ Saxon; * Daniſh; rugge, 
Dutch. 


> top of the back. 4 Hudibras. 
* The rough top of any thing. Milt. my 
2 A p prot 

3 The ground thrown up by the plow... 

0 alms. W * K. 

Y eee gents 


4 0x08. 
| +6. Ridges, of; a a horſe's month.are wrinkles or 
4 Fs al jo eee e mouth, 
dun e funf ene.fide . jaw to 
IS the other, Farrier s Diet. 
= bers 1 


* 


by a coarſe ſieve. Mortimer. 


 RIGADOON. / f riga r 
| 8 * Le Tang f. act of 


Dis. 
RIGGER: 7: (row u.] Ons that ris vr 


1855 . eee Lat 250 


The quality of being ridiculous. 8 
RIDING. particip. a. "Employed to travel 


any occaſion 
RIDING. / [from ride] A doen nike by 

an officer. 
RIDINGCOAT. on [ — and coat. ” coat 


made to 
RIDIN GHOOD. /. 
7 br fancy — 


77 — Tom 22 An eſculent ta 

uriza, t grain. 

— — axon ;. riif, Dutch. Pre- 
It is now only uſed of 

dener di diſtempers. 


RUFELY. ad. {from rife.] Prevalently; 2. 
Knoller. 


bun 
RIFENE 2. [from rife. ] Prevalence; abund - 
» _ Arbuthnot. 
To AI. E. v. 4. [ rifer, French; riifelen, 


Dutch. ] To.robz to pillage; to * 


RIDICULOUSNESS. ., (from 2 


4 3 — * 


Burnet. RIELEB. [from rifle. ] Robber ; plunderer ; 


AFT. J. [from e- A def by n breach; an 
To NEH 4. bo 1 To To dre; 

to ſplit. * 
7 Nr. v. a. 


r. 1 | acon. 
N — To 1 to — 


246.7 ridge ſeems to ſignify the top of a 
Hill, fallin grids ſide; from . 
2 N the llandick, 6rigper, beck figs 

g 2 ack. - ::/ 1 

2211 4. [from rig ar vis my 
1. To dreſs; ; to accoutre. J 2 

2. To fit with tackling. | | 32 


pe ener 11 . ig] The ſails ar 
Auel Len rig, « whore. * 
- whoriſh. -/ £ 35 
To RYGGLE. ' . . {proj 
W move 2 and orward. 1 
GHT. 4. nige, Saxon ; ache, Dutch. 
1. Fit; proper becoming 


* 8 25 


EEE. 2. 


Ie 


1 e 


le e 
Halder. 


Qs: 


8 


nA 


"FN 
>.» x 


* * r > dd 9 


e 
Bins legs wr hoe 


3. Juſt; honeſt ; Pſalms. 
4. $ Addiſon. 
6. Straight; not crooked. Locke. 
7. Perpendicular. - 232 


| pn aſtice; dot rob: "Oe Tillotſon. 

| Freedom from error. Prior. 

* T uſt claim. - Milton, 

4. That which juſtly e to one. Temp. 

F. Property; intereſt. 

4 8 "Gy" Tillotſon. 
7. — 1 oh Clarendon. 


wrong. Tale. "Waller. 
RI'GHTEOUS. a. Imhrpire, Saxon.) 
1. Juſt; honeſt; virtuous; uncorrupt. Geneſee. 
2. quitable. Dryden. 
RVYGHTEOUSLY. ad. [from righteous.) Ho- 
neſtly ; virtuouſly. 
RI'GHTEOUSNESS. /. [ from righteous 


uſtice; honeſty; virtue 8 Hook. 
Str. . a. Fright and p ] 
I. 3 the right; —_— the juſt 


4. Honeſt 
RIGHTFUL . ut.) Accord. 
Alling to ri ice. Dryden. 


RY Gb nn. . bers he "fe. Shak 7 
RVYGHTFULNESS. /. from rightfu!. 


8 A hole; a chink. 


_ 
miſty. 


RIN 
TT A « [from rigid. 7 
* 8 ; kues. 


— /._[from rip] — yis 


RIOLET. 4 3 A flat thin ſ = 


101. 


4. Severity of conduct. att, 
5. Strictneſa; unabated exaQtneſs. — 


6, Rage; cruelty; lan! 3 
7. Hardneſs; not flexi 1 
ſoftneſs. 


RIGOROUS. a. from rigeur.] Severe 
ing no abatement. + . Rogers, 

RI'GOROUSLY. ad. — Severe 
ly; without tenderneſs or 


Brown. 
To RIME. 9. 1 the noun] To freeze 


with hoar 


To RTMPLE. v. * pucker; to contra& 
into Wijenan- 


1 * D' pit, Sexo; 8 


Milton. Dryden. 
Re. * v. =. [from the noun. ] TS 3 771 
ticate; to bark; to huſk, 


ral rectitude. 1 RING. 7 Thninz, Saxon. 8100 38 
RIGHTLY. ad. [from right.]_ I. Acircle;z an r . 
1. Acc i wat; property g 2A dvide of gold or fhine othir mitted 

. — 5, A code "metal e be held alle: 

2. Honeſtly ; . | "A 3. A to or 
„8. Exactly. Died. a Culliver. 

4. — —— þ Aly. Acad. 4 A circular comeſe. , - 1 Smith. 
RFGHTNESS. /. [from right.) 5. A eee 
1. Conformity to truth; ion from 
being wrong; Ropers, 6. A number of bells eie tuned. - 
- 4. 'Straightneſs. fly. + * Baron. The f of bell . | Prior. 
RYGID. 1 r, Latin. ound n | 

. Stiff; — to be bent; N Ray. bp Bacon. Maas. 

. Severe; inflerible. -Denbam, 8 ſound of any kind. Fan. 


' Arbuthnet 


4. 3 want of eaſy or 
ry ages. Mun. 


To RING. v. 6. and 
if sz, N= my _ 


ſtrike bells or any other ſonorous 
ſo as to make it ſound... © Shakeſpeare. 
2. 2 an J To encircle. Sbaleſpeare. 


2 Þ9 


round like a ring. Farrier's Diet. 
— RINGDOVE. /. {rbingelduyve, German.] A 
kind of pig _ Mortimer. 
RVNGER.. /. from ring.) ] He who ri 
RINGLEA/DER. 1. 1 and leader. The 
bead af a riotous Bacon. 
RINGLET. e of ring. ] 
1. A im Pope. 
2. A N Shateſpeare. 
- A curl. | ilton. 
, RI GSTREAKED. #. [ring and fireated.}], 
Circularly ſtreaked. Geneſis. 
RINGTAIL. /. {ring and tail.] A of 


control or reſtraint. - + 


RIP: 


* To fit with rings. * Shakeſpenre, 
4. To reſtrain a a in his noſe. 
To RING. v. 4. hog by 1 
1. To ſound a5 e bel er ſonorous metal. 


Dryden. 
be OS Tee 


| Holder. 
NN DENCE Shakin 
4. To utter as a . 

. To tinkle. 0 
6, To be filled with a bruit or report. South. 

RING-BONE. / A hard callous ſubſtance 
- growing in the hollow circle of the little 


.  paſtern of a horſe; it ſometimes goes quite 


kite Bailey. 
RINOWORRI. J. [ring and worm.] A circu- 
lar tetter. reh 
To RINSE. v. a, I from rein, German. 133 
. To waſh; to cleanſe by waſhing. Shak. 
© 2. To waſh the ſoap out of cloaths. King. 
RUNSER. /. | from rife One that waſhes or 
rinſes; a waſher,” + 
wes” . [riotte, old French.] 


1. Wild and looſe feſtivity. * Milton. 
2. A ſedition; an uproar, Milton. 


3. To run Riot. To move or act without 


Swift. 
To RVOT. v. n. Criotter, old French. 


. To revel; to be diſſipated in 3 


ents. Daniel. 


Fs To luxuriate ;z to be tumultuous. Pope. 


3. To banquet luxuriouſly. 
4. To raiſe a ſedition or uproar. 
RIOTER. J. (from. riot. ] 
1. One who. is diſſipated in luxury. 
2. One who raiſes an uproar. 
RIOTISE. J. {from riot, ] DifolutencFs; 


luxury. 
RYOTOUS. 4. Criaten x, French. ]. 
I. Luxurious ; wanton ; Lceatiouſly feltive. 
4 1 25 d Brown. 


LS. 1 


RIOTOUSLY. ad. [from viotous.] 
2. Luzuriouſly ; with licentious. 


. Seditiouſſy; 

a ly cr _ 
of being riotous. 

To RIP, Vs . hn 


1. To tear; te acerate; . afuner by 


à continued act of the knife. 
* 1 88 e 


n IL . 


— — 


SS i 
- 


1. Brought to 
ture, 


% 


RIS 


8. To diſcloſe; to ſearch at to tear up; 


to bring to view. Hooker, Con. 
RIPE. a. | pupe, Saxon, rijp, Dutch. J 
on in 3 ma- 
2. Reſembling the enen of wy ow Shak. 
3. Complete; — for uſe. 

4. Advanced to 


le. 

8 Finiſned; conſummate. 

1 to the point of caking effect; 
7. Fully qualified by gradual imp rovement. 

To Ripe. v. u. [from the ad] Toripenz 
grow Tipe; to be mat onne, 

To RIPE. v. a. To mature; to ng ripe. 


Shakeſpeare. ' 


1 2 ad. [ from ripe.] Maturely; at the 
fit time. Shakeſpeore. 


7 RI PEN. o. . [from rie. To 3 4 
To RIPEN. v. a. To mature; to 1 5 ur 


Pops: Swift, 
RIPENESS. / [from he.] | 
1. The fe Ur Gin ripe 3 edge, 
1 


| A. Fitneſs; . rovng wi, rb 

RIPPER. /. [ rom-#ip.] One who rips ; one 
who tears; one who lacrates. | 

To RIUPPLE, '». „. To fret on che — 
as water ſwiftly 8 

RI/PTOWEL. /. A gr iven to tenants, 
after me had reaped. cir lord's corn. 

0 Bailey. 

To RISE. v. a. pret. oe; part. riſen. (pzyan, 
Saxon; reien, Dutch.) 

. I. To change a jacent or recumbent, to an 
erect poſture. Sbaleſpenrei 
2. To get up from reſt. Daniel Civ. W. 


3. To get up from a fall. Milton. 

4. To Fring; to grow up. Milton. 
5. To gain elevation * or fortune. 
6. To tell. Leviticus. 


7. To aſcend;' to move up wurd. Newton. 
8. To break out from below the horizon, 
as the ſun, ' 


Milton, 
9. To take beginnings to 1 imo er 
iſtence* or potice. 


10. To begin to act. 
1. To appear in view. 
12. To — qui fee 


— ; 
A 13. To be excited; tobe produced. Otwey. 


14. To break into een 
to make inſurrections. | Pope. 


36. To make voſtle attack... 4 2D 
17. To grow more or greaterin iy es. 


. _ Milton. 
18. To increaſe b in anc] Lal.. 
19. To be improved. Tatler. 
20. To elevate the ſtile, © * 
21. 10 


ſpeare. 
the perfection of cr g 
— — 


15. To be rouſed; to de exgited to — 


„ 


* 


* 


Ws 2. 2828 re 


og Oe IF. ho ain ED 


v 
3 


RISIBYLT 


Ar 


irrt 


RI V 
21. To be revived from death. Matthew. RIVEN. por? 
* 22, To come by chance. . 
- 23, To be elevated in ſituation. a 
RISE. __ [from the verb.) 
act of riſing 9 


2 The a6 of mounting from the ground. 
8 Eruption ; aſcent 8 


4. Place that favours the a& of mounting 
.-aloft. ; Creech. Locle. ends. Dryden. 
Denbam.” To RVVET. . a. Bu gl, 


8 Appearance 4. de iu the caſt. 
un in 
* Walker. 
2. Encreaſe in a 
8. Encreaſe of Eber * 2 . 
9. Be inning; orginal. Locke. 


10. Elevation; encreaſe of ſound. Bacon. 
RISER. from riſe.] One that riſes. Chap. 
4 e r e 
laughing. Arbuthnot. 
I. Having by faculty or power of, laugh- 
ing. Government of the 7. 
F. "_ Ridiculous; exciting laughter. N 
ri Fr. ky 8 3 
e — paniſh. ] oath 


Te Rl K. v. a. en F b Fr.) To hazard; to 


t to AI to e * * Addiſon. 
R 'SKER./. [from if] who riſks. Butler. 
RITE. / Crit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] Solemn act of 
religion; external 2 
RITUAL. 4. [rituel, Fr.] — — 
ous; on to ſome religious inſti. 


er 


tution. P rior, 
RITUAL. / [from the adj. A book in which 
the rites obſervances of religion are ſet 
down... . Addiſon. 


RITUALIST, / [ from rituel,] One in 


the ritual. 


RIVAGE, 7 [French.] A. bank; = 


RIVAL, fe Lrivalir, Latin. ] 
. One who is in purſuit of the ſame 


* 


are. 


which another man purſues; a r ROAR . 


4. A competitour in love. 22. 


RIVAL. a. Standing in competition; making 


the ſame claim; emulous. Shakeſpeare, 
* RI VAL. v. 4. from the noun. ] 


3. To ſound as the wind or ſea. Pape. 
Ain. 


3. A clamour of merriment, 


ROB 


VER [ries , French.] A land current 
pa 


RIVER-DRA ON. / a crocodile. A name 


iven by Milton to the king king of Egypt. 
D. /. Tutelary deity of a river. 
Arbuthnet, 


RI'VER-HORSE. /; Hippopotamus. Milton. 
RI'VET. / A faſtening pin denched at both 


1. To faſten with rivets. obnſen. 
2 To faſten ſtrongly ; to make = 


RVYVULET. / J Lung A fihalt ver; 


a brook ; a 
RIXDO'LLAR. /. — German coin, worth 
about four ſhillings and ſix pence ſterling. 
ROACH. /. A fiſh; he is acconnted the water- 
ſheep, for his fimplicity and fooliſhneſs. 
Walks. 
ROAD. 5 [rade, 8 


Large wa 7 


152. Fr 6 . where © fie Gig 


3. Inrode; incurſion. Halbe 
4. Journey. Milton. 

To ROAM. v. . [romigare, tealian,) To wan 
der without any certain purpoſe ; W 
to rove. 


To ROAM. v. a. To range to waders _ 


Milton. 
ROA'MER. + [from e A rover ; a ram- 
bler ; a wan 
ROAN. 4. rauen, Fr.] Bay, forr ſorrel, or black 
with grey or white ſpots interſperſed very 
thick. Farrier s Did. 
To ROAR. v. n. [nanan, Saxon.] 
1. To cry as 3 lion or other. wild heaft. 
| 6 2 Dryden. 
2. To cry in diſtreſs.  Shaks . 
4. To make a loud noiſe. 
[from the verb.] | 
1. The cry of the lion or other beaſt. 
2. An outcry of diſtreſs. 
Shakeſpeare, 


4. The ſound of the wind or ſea. 
F. Any loud noiſe. 


. To ſtand in competition wine to ROA RV. a. [detter'rory, xoree, Latin] | Dewy: 


oppoſe. orth, 
Te emulatez to endeayour . Arie To ROAST. », 4. e ze nor vod, 


cel. 
To RIVAL. ». 5. To be 


itours. Shake); 
RYVALITY. 1 J. | rivalitas, 7 i 
RIVALRY. I tion; emulation, Addiſon. 


RIVALSHIP. . | from rive/.] The ſtate or 
character of a rival. 
. NVE. v. 4. part. 1. vn. hy v, broken, 8 


Fairfax. - 


* Grew m it round be- 
I. 10 meat turning 

Wat FOTOS oy IH | — 
2. Io im to WW 

4 e — 


4. To heat any thin n Shakeſpeare. 
ROAST: for roaſted: ; Prior, 


rijven, 3 h.] To ſpilt; "to cleave; to di- Toon hy DAT: To governz/to manage 


— vide unt inſtrument. 


H | 
To RIVE. v. 0 be ſplit ; to bg divided OB. / Inſpiſſated j juices... 
. bs 5 Pits: by RY I FI 7 [robers ald rand. — £ 


Violence. 
'To RIVE, for 2 or Acer. Shakeſpeare. 
Te RIVEL. v. . ¶Seniple d, Sax. ] To contract 
into wrinkles and corrugations, | Dryden. 


n: * 


2 e 7 e 0 


to preſide. 


Italian. 4 
force: 7 to plunder 


2. To 


than a brook. Addiſon. 


no i 


| z. bene ere ger 


To take away unlawfully, acon. 
1 ffrom b.] A thief; one that 
SAEED. or ſteals by ſecret means. 
robberie, old Fr.] Theft — 

r = 

— n Fas 
— 2 . robba, 4 A gown of 

of dignity. Shakeſpeare. 

7 Lon v. 4. eee Ten 


* che old ſtatutes, 
a ſort of bold and ſtout 
. robbers, or nigh : thieves, ſaid to be "fo 


ed from his red breaſt; Suckling. 
ROBOREOUS. a. 42 1m] _— of 


ROB ST. 
4. Strong; — j vigorous; 3 Mot. 
. Boiſterous; violent; unweildy. Dryden 
3. Re ſtrength. - Locke. 


Böses ke eh.! | Strength; 


., A fort of wi Ft. 
ROCHE-ALUM. 54 [rochet, Fr. Avec]. "A 


- kind of alum. + 
EOCHET. [rochet, Er. ni 
Afi * the white N 


— 
Aae 


4. 2 | 
ROCK. / [ roc, roche, French.) 
1. A vaſt maſs of ſtone. | | Pope. 
2. Protection; defence. A Griptural ſenſe. 
3. A diſtaff held in the hand, from which 


5 wool was ſpun by twirling — below. 


| Te ROCK, 5. a. | reaquer French, A 
x. x. To ſtake; to move — . 


+ 2. To move the cradle, — 


IP. o hull; to whe Wk Shakeſpeare 
e ROCK. 9. . To be 1 agitated ; to 
| een Town 


A of deer. Woke 


ROCK-SALT. 7 Mineral gale: 8 


8 7. ken rock.) One who rocks 
the cradle. 


; RO/CKET. 1 lealian.] An . 


« cial fire work, being a a cylindrical caſe of 


er, filled with nitre, charcoal, and ſul- 
wth ore 3 the air to 4e 


1 


. 


8 1 
2 burſts. Addiſon... RO/GUY: from. Ens 
1 een aeg, a Fran, 


ROI 


"RO/CKROSE-/. 1 reſe.] A I 
Ka 4 14 — and ward . Trne 
fixed in martar, in imitation. of — 8 
ties of rocks. | Aden. 
. RO'CKY. a. ¶ from mole}. + „ 
1. Full of rock. 9 2 Sandys. 
2. Reſembling a rock. Milton. 


3- Hard; ſtony ; obdurate. - r 2rd 
oo” 1 A long twig. 1 8 Boyle. 


-2. A kind of ſceptre. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Any thing long and lender. Granville. 
4. An inſtrument for meaſuring. - Arbuth, 
* An inſtrument of correction a mae .of 


ROD . pret. of ride. 
RODOMONTA'DE. 


bluſter or boaſt 4 a rant. | Dryden. 
To RODOMONTA'DE. . „. from the 
noun. [To brag EN boaſt 
e Rodomonte. f thy FR | 
ROE. ſ. na, 32 1. * 


A. ne prot? 


x ROE. F [properly roan' or 0 rant, Dan.] 
0 los Ae, French.]. }. Lay: | 


lication. 
ROGA/TION-WEEE. /. 2 The n next — 1 
one before Whitſunday ;-. the: Monday 


- Tueſday; and Wedneſday called rogation 
- days, becauſe of the extraordinary 


7008 1 then made e the — 
e or as a * 
den of Holy Thule * 
ROGUE. /. 1 — 
1. A beggar; a vagrant; a Vas 
gabond. Bacon. 
| — A knave; a diſhoneſt fellew ; a villain; 
a thief. South. 
. L err 
32 . LIE 
To ROGUE. ». #. Thom ths mon) 


1. To wander; to the bond. or: 
: % p lay deere OY, 


RO'G 1133 

I; The life of a va 
2. Knaviſh tricks. . 

arch tricks. 
e 
— — 2 ge of rogue. * . 
Vagrant — — bond. 1 s 5 
. * 

2. Knaviſh; — | 2 
3. Tl nga waa 
Addiſon. 


i are in from: .] Like « 
v knaviſhly ; wan 
RO/GU UISHNESS!/. [from rep ] Thequa- 


lities of a 


ag 
man.] T's behave 
turbu- 


Ts ROIST. 


Ts RO/ISTBR. Yet 2 


* 


— 


IT OT 


"Lol 


turbulently ; to a& at Ufcrotion ; to be at 
8 to bluſter. Shakeſpeare. 
nom ER, or roi wok [from the verb. 
4A turbulent, 
fellow. 
To ROLL. 9. a. [rowler, Fr. rollen, Dutch.) 
I. To move any thing by volutation, or _ 
_ ceſlive application of the different parts of 
the ſurface, to the ground. Mart. 
2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 
: Milton. 
3. To move in a circle. Milton. 
4. W 
| PRES round upon itſelf. 
F. To wrap 
© 6. To enwrap; to involve in banda 
5 ro form b rolling i und — 
7. To form into round m 
K Peacham, 
8. To e ' Pope. 
To RO 


I. To be moved by the ſucceſſive application 
of all parts of t 1 to the ground. 


Temple. 

2. To run on wheels. Dryden. 

3. To perform a periodical revolution Dry. 

4. To move wi ith appearance of circular 

direction. Milton. Dryden. 
5. To float in rough water. we 


6. To move as waves or volumes of BS 4 


ROO 
2. A lie; 


a fiction. 
To ROMANCE. van. [from the _ To 
lie; to forge. 


lawleſs, bluſtering ROMA'NCER. V [from e A liar; a 


f of tales. 
To RO MANIZ E. v. a. [from roman, 5 
To 8 to fill with modes of the Ro» 


ROMA NTICK. a. [ from romance. ] 
7. Reſcmbling the tales of romances ; 2 


2. Improbable; falſe. 
A en ny Fer Tin 
R o h 
ROMP. / a. [ ome. ] Fopiſn. Ayiife 


7 ap rs Fr play rudely, <1 ls 


RO'NDEAU. /. A kind of ancient 
commonly 0. [Aki of thirteen 2 


Which eight have one rhyme and five an- 


other: it is divided into three couplets, and 
at the end of the ſecond and third, the be- 
ginning of the rondeau is repeated in an 
equivocal ſenſe. Trevoux. 

RO LES, 4 [from round.] A round maſs. 


Peacham, 
RO/NION. ſ. A fat bulky woman. Sbaleſp. 


Pope. RONT. A 


7. To fluctuate; to move tumultuouſly. 


Prior. Pope. 
8. To revolve on its axis. Sandys. 
To be moved only, Milton. 


R II. / [from the verb 3 
T, The 54 of rolling; the fen of being 


rolled. 

2. The thin "5 ; Thomſon. 
3. Maſs made _ "Addiſon. © 
4. Writing rolled upon itſelf. — 
F. Aro und body rolled alon Mortimer. 

6. Rotulus, [Latin.] Publi c writing. 


zra. Hale, 

x 18 r a catalogue. Sidney Davies. 

| Chronicle Dry _ 
9. Warrant, 992 French. ] Shakeſpe 

10 A ones | L'E, 2 


OLLER.: [from roll] 

* Any thing turning on its'own axis, as a 
__ 3 to level walks. Hammond Ray. 
2. 


RO'LLIN Sd olling and pin.] 458844 
/-| rolling and pin. 

piete of wad 5 at each end, with 

which paſte is moulde Wiſeman. 

ROLLY OOLY. / A ſort of game, in which 

when a-ball rolls into a certain place, it 

| E rowers. Bren] A NR; 
2 Net ee e e 


. « 


» AY fe Lr, French 3 


. A mi fable of the middle 3. + 
| of — yy 


2 


* 


.ROOD. / ¶ from .] 
I. The fourth part of an acre in 
"meaſure, or 1210 ſquare yards. wift. 
2. A rod; A x meaſure of ſixteen feet 
a ong meaſure. Milton. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 

ROOF, / « [nhox, Saxon. L 
I. i, cover of a houſe. Sidney, 
2. The vault; the inſide of the arch that 

| covers a buildin 
"i The palate ; the upper part of he mouth: 

'To ROOF. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I. To cover with a roof. 

2. To incloſe in a. houſe. Sha 


ROOK. / [hnoc, an.) 
1. A F 
3. A cheat; a trickiſh rapacious 2 — 


To ROOK. ov. «. To rob; to cheat. — 
. ape . [from rook.] A * of 


ROOKY.'s, Inhabited by rooks. Shakeſpeare. 
* . [num, Saxon; n, Gothick, 


; extent of place. | 

A — de of place unoccupied. Bentley. 
ay er Creech, 
Place of another; ſtead.  Calamy. 
Addiſon. 


12 — on 8 | 
4 h 


va Stilling- feet. 


mth ROOM. 


# RO/PET 


R OR 
ROOMAGE,; lien. — i Space 72 


doo nes. | /. [from J Space: 
5 ty of extent. 
ROO'MY. a. [from ro] Spacious wide; 


large. 
Rs g vt top, Dog: 
I. That on which a ts to 
2. The a& of 
wy ROOST. ». 5 fon . 
1. To fleep as a bird. Z Efirange. 
2. To lodge. In b Sa 
ROOT. . rt, Swediſh ; «wy Daniſh. ] 
I. That part of the plant which reſts in the 
ground, and ſupplies the ſtems with nouriſh- 
2d Evelyn. Bacon. 
2 2 The bottom; the lower part. Milton. 
= A plant of which the root is eſculent. 
Watts. 
4. The eri rinal ; the firſt cauſe. Davies. 
8. The f anceſtor. | | | Shak ſpeare. 


6. Fixed refidence. ryden. 

5 Impreſſion; durable effect. Hooker. 
2 ROOT, ». a. [from the nonn.] | 

1. eee ee frige. for byjo the 

earth. Shakeſpeare. 


To Fg rae the noun. ] PHE 


1. To fix deep in the earth. 
. To turn up out. of the ground; to radi- 


— 


© To impreſs w—_ 


"cate; to extirpate. | Raleigh. 

4. To deſtroy ; to baniſh. Granville. 
ROO TED. a. from root. Fixed; pie 
dical. - FHammon 
ROO'TEDLY. 44. [from rode] Deeply ; 

+ ſtrongly. | Shateſpeare. 


 ROO'TY..ad. [from root. ] Full of roots. 
ROPE. /. [ nap, Saxon; ＋ roop, Dutch. 


Hudibras. 


1. A cord; a ſtring;'a halter. 

5 Nay Hou row. of of things depending ; as, 4 
To 1 v. n. from the noun. ] To draw 

out into viſcolities; to concrete ”—_ 2 
tinous filaments. 
- RO/PEDANCER. /. {rope and 3 "Aa 
artiſt who dances on a 


RO'PINESS. . {from wy Viſcolity ; glv 
tinouſneſs. 


RO'PEMAKER.ovr and maler. 
One who makes ropes ome Ag Shakeſpeare. 
RQPERY. 2 —— 's tricks. Shak. 


2 8 tricks; that deferve the 
+ Shake 


20. 4. . {from rope. Viſcous; remacious; | 

7 QUELAURE V LFrench.] A cloak for 
4 Gay. 
| RORATION. Lena, Lati.] A falling of 


RORID. /. C roridus, Lat.) 
| BORVEE Us... Eren Fre = 


nOUTLUBNT, a. bw nd Js. % 


* 


ROBY. ll 


9 Pro e£ 
Tack 


ROT 
RO'SARY. 
beads, on 4 A ner 


Cleaveland. Taylor. 
RO 8 4. e, Lat.] Dewy; abound- 


Dryden. i y. roſe, 5 flo 
wo 7 55 2 1255 1 IL Fer 


With * n afterwards to 
covered. Brown. 
ROSE. prct. of riſe. _ Milton. 
ROSEATE a. | from roſe. - 
1. Roſy ; full of roſes. Pope. 


2» Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe. 
RO'SED. >. 8 2 bier dh the noun ] Crimſoned; 
fluſhed. eare. 


RO'SEMARY. /. [ roſmarinus, Lat.) = 


RO'SE-NOBLE. /. A Engliſh gold coin, in 
value anciently ſixteen ſhillings. Camden. 
ROSEWATER. . [rye and water. Ine 
diſtilled from roſes. | iſeman. 
RO'SET. / {from roſe.] A red colour for 
Peacham. 
AER. ſ. [rofeer, Fr.] A roſtbuſh. Spenſer « 
RO'SIN./ reſine, French Fe e/ana, Latin 
1. Inſpiſſated turpentine; a juice * ”=_ 
pine. 
2. Any inſpiſſated matter of vegetables that 
diffolv's te ä Arbuthnot. 
To ROVSIN. v. a. [from | the noun. ] Fog - 
with roſin. 

RO'SINY. a. from roſn,] Reſemblin =» 
RE pr 
! a. Lat.] Adorn 

with beaks of ſhi 1  Arbutbuet. 

RO'STRUM. /. 0 
I. The beak * 

2. The beak of a mi 

3, The whence orators 

| Alf, 

4. The pipe which Ge tf probe ai 

; oh into 15 receiver in em- 


roſeus, Lat. * La 88 2 
auty, colour, or fragrance. 

- © — Degden. Price. 
To ROT. v. n.{ noran, Saxon ; rotion, Dutch. ] 
Io putrefy; to loſe the coheſion of its parts. 
| Woodward. 
© To ROT. v. ., To make patrid; to bring to 


nor. f ſv Oy 
I [from the verd.) RT 


* lun 
2. Putr 


ROTATED. 4. . Lata] Whirled 
ROTATION, 


e merry] 


Aare 1 * 1 . 


een : 


5 Abel. 
e, /. (lan That y. tres 
r 


2 


Pk 
R 


. 
* 


Sasa 


— 
pe + 


4 


8 
Lol 


8 gn 


! 8 
" * 
r 


Dryden, 
. 


4 9 
* 
: , 


R OU 


. Words ages mere memory with- 
| out meanin 


com a of the ſenſe. Hudibras: $wift. 
To ROTE. v. a. To fix in the memory, with» 
out informing the underſtanding. anew 


Cn d beer. 2 r= 
 RO'THER-NAILS. Am pri ts, 
- Naik with very full feat uſed for faſten 


the rudder irons of j ag, 
3 a. C from rot. | 
1. Putrid;z carious; putreſcent. Sandys. 
2. Not firm; not 2 
3. Not ſound; not hard. - 1 Knolles 
RO'TTENNESS. // [from rotten.) State of 
being rotten ; cariouſneſs ; ion. 
Wiſeman. 
RO/TUND. a [retendur, Latin.] Round; 
circular ; rica}. Addiſon. 


ROTU'NDI OLIOUS. 3. [ retundus, and * 
lium, Latin. ] Having round leaves. 

ROTU'NDITY. /. | retunditar, Latin, rotondete, 
Fr. from rotund.”] "Roundpeh x 1 3 


eircularity. 

RO TU NDO. / Need A building 

formed avril n de and out- 
Ade; ſuch th Pantheon at Rome. 


Trebur. 


Tv ROVE. v. n. 5 Daniſh. ] Ty ram- 


ble; to range j to wander. Matt. 
To ROVE. v. a. It wander over. | 
, | Ferrer 
NO VRR. / from rove.] | 
I. A wan z a ranger. | 255 
2. A fickle inconſtant man. 
3. A robber; a pirate. Bacon. 


4. At Rovzxs. ung icular 
aim. N 


ROUGE F, h.] Red paint. 
Past. j on Tre jenck:] R Saxon 3/ rom, 


1. Not Inne; rugged ; having incquli 


ties on the furface: 
2. Auſtere ts, an, rams in.” | 
3- Harſh to the ear. 


Pope. 
4. Rugged of temper ; inclegant of 
mers not ſoft. 4 Goals, 


py Not ner not proceeding by eaſy ope- 


Clarendon. 
6 "Hart the mind; ſevere. ' Locke, 
; Hard featured; not delicate. Dryden, 


Not ed; not finiſhed by art. 
9. Terrible; -dreadfol. 0 


Milton. 

10. Rugged; diſordered in 2 
;7P : 
TT Tempeſinous; any Ines — a 


2. ROU'GHCAST. +. e, [rough and ef} 
— 
ties. 

_ Clraveldnd, 

4. To form anything i in its firſt rudiment. 


[Akad of pair mine wit 


Row 


or by ſome other cauſe very — 
ſurface Shakeſpeare 

ROU'GHDRAUGHT. JS. (rough and draught. 3 
A draught in its rudiments. Dryden, 

To RO'UGHDRAW. ». . { rough and draw. ] 
To trace co 


To 1 n ] To rake 
Sift. 
To ROU'GHEN. v. =. To grow 


79 ROUGHHE'W. ». 1 — 
| cad to any thing the firſt 1 


| Hudibras. 
ROU'GHHEWN. parti 5 
r. Rugged; — — — 
—— 
2. Not — nicely finiſhed. 


Y. of from rag 8 


ROU'G 
21. Wich un 
- the ſurface. 
2. Harſhly; uncivilly ; rudely. 
3. Severely; without i nh 
4. . to the taſte. 
F. Boiſterouſly; te 
6. Harſhly to the — 
Wi — Y from: 
I. Superficial 
face. 


Wine nnd 
3. 
4. Harſhneſs wins 3 pac 
8. Ruggedneſs of temper; 'coarſencſs of 
manners; tendency to rudneſa Dean. 
6. Abſence of delicacy 8 2 
2. Severity; violence of diſcipline. 
8. Violence of in medicines: 
9. Unpoliſhed or unfiniſhed ſtate. 
A Ine legance of dreds or appearance. 
11. Tem ſtormineſs. 54 
12. 3 Th 
ROUGHT. old wor of reach. Reached. Shuk. 
To ROU'GHWORK. v. . [rough 2 
To work coarſely over — hg is 
nicety.»- 5 Moon. 
ROUNCEVAL. /: See Pa. Teer. 
ROUND: a. F Italian. 


— Cylindrical. ilton, 
2. Circular. Milton. 
3. Spherical; orbicular. Milton. 


4. Smooth; without defect in found. Peach. * 
F. Not broken; as, round numbers.” * Arb. 
6. Largo) not inconfiderable; as, 4 round 
19 2 . Addiſon. 
ſue Plain; clear; fair; ; candid ; open. Bacon. 
: nick; briſk. | Ada ſan. 
9. P yifree: without delicacy or reſcrye; 
—_ ml 5 be. was round you bis 
Lt | Bacon. 
RO ND. > 1 2 
1. A direle : cbere; a cylinder; an o 


|. Rundle 3 ſep of „ Har, TD 


3. The time in which any 2 led 
6 0 0 Pane myprdy 4 toghe 
rior. 


0 : 4. A're- 


7 . 
% ” 
4 . 
" y 
* 


2 aA —— it che 
Pane! where it _ | Smith. 


5. A-walk perform WE 


„ 


ad, ; | I A clamorous 12 rabble; a 
. Every way; on all ae. Grneſis. . tumultuous croud.. * Roſcommon, 
n ne e e e, Sa duden of an army defeated, or dib 
3. Circularly. | Milton. _ walk. Daniel 
4. Not in a direct line. Pope * ROUT. . « To een, into 
ROU prep. confuſion by 4 larendon, 
. On eyery fide df. Mitten. To ROUT. v. a. To aſſemble in clamorous 
2. About; circularly about. Dryden. and tumultuous croud G.. Daen. 
All over. | ROUTE. /. route, Fr.] Road; way. Gay, 
ps eee a F ee [och German.] A rank gd 
1. Tofurround; te tnciccle. . Prior. mum — * in a line 
. To make ſphexical; Gate, or eir- To 8. 6 v. u. 1 Saxon. ] To — 4 "ue 
cular. © | Cheyne, veſſel in the Water by oars. Gay. 
3. To raiſe to a relief. | | fddiſon. e To drive or help forward by 
4. To move about any Bae, N _ | 2 Milton, 
F. To mould into ſm ROWEL.F IL French.) b 
Ts ROUND. v. . 4. The point of a ſpur rurning on. an axis, 


. To grow round in form, | re. 
2. To whiſper. £1 | acon. 
3. To go e rounds, | Milion. 
ROUNDABOUT. a. | 8 
1. Ample; . PP 
2 2. indirect; looſGG. © Felton. 
ROUNDE. 17 , | 
; UNDELAY. "> x ad 
2. (idle, French] A kind of fran 
. A bound form or figure. * 
ROUNDER. 7. [from round ] Circumference; 
incloſure. core. 


ROU'NDHEAD. 1 Crom and — A puri- 


tan, ſo named from the praitice once preva- 


lent among them of cropping their hair 


round. 2. * 
ROUN'DHOPSE. * [round and boſe. 
conſtable's iſon, in which diſorderly 
ſons, in the ſtreet, are confine 


. Po 
ROUNDISH. a. from — Som t 
| approaching to roun eſs: + ine: 
888081. ad. ¶ from cod... 
1. In a round form; in a round anner. 


2 ; ly; without reſerve. 
Les W a 


2. To wake from reſt. | Pope, 
= $0077 OR 

| . 
8. To into action. . 


{I To drive 
8 . 1 N n 2 


. To awake from ſlumber. 4 
+760 0 Rr 


+" 


ROUSE. /: Cal, German. ) A det. GE \ 


RUB. 
rather too large. 


ROU'SER. [from ro 220 One who router 
ROUT. /. Cre, Du 


Peacham. 

2. A ſeton; a roll of hair or gin put into 

2 wound to hinder it from healing, and 
provoke a dif 10 

To RO WEIL. o. a. To pierce through the 

win, and keep the wound open bus a 22 


| RO'WEN./: A fil kept up tl ſer Michal 


an oar; one who rows. 
RO VAI. a. roial, French. ] 


k. Kingly ; wo'« Kings being x. 


; illuſtrious - - Sele. 
ROYALIST. (from royal. ] Adherent to a 


* A0 W412. v. a. drama, To make 


RO/WER./ [from row]. One —.— 


| 7 ROTALLY. , [from 221 rl] in lag 


manner; regally ; as becomes 

Dryden, 

ROYALTY. 0 [roialth, F ade 
1 eee character or office of a kibg. 
r e Loole. 
— = State of a king. 13% nr. 
3. Emblems of royalty. Alton. 
" ROYNE. v. 4. (e, Fr.] To Sn 

tote. penſer 

ROVNISH. . 6 r. Paltry; ſorry; 


mean; rude. Shakeſpeare. 
To, RUB. . 6. rhublo, Welch; reiben, * 


man, to wipe 
I, To cleun « of ſmooth any thing by 


+ ſomething oyer it; to Tour; z to wipe; to - 


| . perfricats, © + 
2. To touch eee“ fomerhin of that, 
"chock touches — 

3. To move one body u 
4. To obſtruct by c 
T To poliſh ; by . 

o remove 1 
| touch hard. 


toe tf 


YT 32S SDL 


< 


n e tn a [rub and Jone.] A age to 
be OR” - 


_ RU'BBISH. - 


To RU/BIFY. v. a. To make red. 


i es tes an ads” 8 — * 
F i * j 
* * o - 
: / 
1 
© a + 
. q 
8 
LY 


To Ron l e + South, 
25 To 22 up. to retouch, 
2. NUB. . . 4 — 
1 15 wy Tem h ——.— 21 
N o get ties. ange. 
R. «bh from - ap verb. : 
. on; hindrance; 8 
Shakeſpeare. Cra 
yy 4 FriQiou; act of rubbing. 


3. Inequality of ground, chat hinders the 


2 of a 2 Sbale peare. 


of uneaſineſs, Shakeſp. 


ſcour or 


RUBBER. (. | from AE LIN ax 
Tn ubs. 
2 The inftrument with which one rubs, 


. Swift, 
3. A coarſe file. | Moxon, 


ers 


Fs 


A whctſtone.. 
RO EICAN: 6. [rubican, Fr.] Rubican. colour 
of a horſe is one that is bay, ſorrel, or Shack, 


with a light grey, or white, upon the 
RU'BBAGE. Farr Ds 
* 
1. Ruins of 


hleſs. 
FEE 2 


RY! F Red as a ruby. | 1. 


aber lar and (facie, Latin.] & . 
Acne «rake, Lat nad firm Hor: 


the form o 

„ e 

RU'BIOUS.. , (e, Lat: ]. Ruddy ; red. 
Not uſed. bakeſpeare. 

RU'BRICATED. ay ror, rare Latin.] 
Smeared with red. 

RU'BRICK. 2 [ rubrigue, Fr, rubrles, Lat.] 
Directions printed in books. of law and in 
prayer books; ſo termed, becauſe they 


were originally di een by being in 
red ink. 


RU BRICR. 1 Red; . 9 4h 

To RU'BRICK.. . . [from the own T To 
adorn with 

RU'BY. /. [from ruber, Latin} 
1. A precious ſtone of a red colours, next — 


10 ee. 


99 1 


Nr eacham. 
. Redneſs,. . | . 

. Any ching red. * . 

r 


RUBY We. (from the noun} 0 red colour, 


. 


ee ATA A * * 


RUE 
To RUD. #, 2. | nuvy, Sax.] To make red. Sper 


AUR eeder, Dutch. 
; re re inltrumerit at ogy OY 


* 1 its courſe is goverued, > | 
4. So Þ Ano thing that guides. or governs 
RUDDINESS. { [from 1 The Ne 
A. , FI . as to redn 
'DDLE. / an — + 175 2 
vodet 
„ e 7. 3 Latin. A kind 


40 r. a. nudu, Saxzon.] 
x g to redne 2 


DE nede, Saxon; on; radi Latin. 


1. Rongh; ſavage; coarſe of manners ; un- 
. civil; brutal. Sbuleſ care. 
eee, 
” f le. 
3. Harſh; inclement, Waller. 


+64 — fa raw; 2 Wolter, 
1 A 


7 - Such as may e- e 
A8 lv. as. (from mule}... * 


I. In a rude manner. | ' Shakgddore. 
2. Without ene m—_— nicetyi 

8 re. 
3. Un 3 Th 
| 10 Violeatly 11 Spenſer. 
SA French een 
manners; incivility. Swift. 


. negy Holy 
S. Stormineſfs; rigour. - -_ 
RUDERARY. «. 1 e 


biſh. 
RUDERATION. kn —— the he 
jv: of a. pavement with pebbles or little 


RU'DESBY. / [from e tur- 
bulent fellow. S$ba heſpeore. 

RU DIMENT. / Db . 

1. rn the inf — 
a ſcience, .- Milton. 
2. The firſt part of education,” Mathe. 
5; The e debe, 2 

RUDIMENTAL. 4. [from e — 
relating to firſt principles. 

To RUE. v. 4. [ neoppian nam: To. ericrs 
for 3-to-zegret ; to lament. + Donne. 

RUE. / [ruco, Latin. 


1 becauſe ' | 


RUEFUL. a. Tow and 11 Mournfals 
woeful; ſorrowful. — 8 
RUPFULLY. ad. (from e. ] Mo 7 
orrowfully; | | —— 
RUBTULNESS. /; (fom.agul] ane 


AU'BLL. K 
* 2s 


{ | 


* 0 1. 
W . | 
Hate 4 ornament, ee 
worn about the neck. Dryden. 
n Walton. 
1 Chapman. 


r N More vir 
RU'FFIAN. a. Brutal; faragely boiſterous, 


2 RUBPIAN. ». n. [from the noun. 7 To 
rage ; to raiſe tumults; 1 


5 Te RUFFLE, e Lahu- Dutch, 
| 1. lo Gbrder; to put out of bz to 


e Boyle. 
24. To diſcompoſe to diſturb; to 2 dut 


os 


temper. Granville. 
3. * put — order; ar Goon 
5. To contract into ade toe 


To Nee hoot v. u. bo 
I. 10 rough or . 
em looſe m i 


2. To otion; to flutter, Dryd, 

3. 8 do jar ; to be in conten- 

tion. Shakeſpeare. 
| RUFFLE. g ff che verb.) | 
1.1 2 uſed as an ornament. 


2. Diſturbance 
RUFTERHOOD. J. In falc 
be won by e hawk when ſhe firſt drawn. 


RUG. Le, an 
1. A-conrſe nappy ee ee 
2. A. coarſe nappy 3 


| aunt ra Nn 


3 1. Rough; DT ne ary 


"2: Not neat i not regular. Shak 
3. Savage of temper; brutal; rough. auth. 


4. Stormy 3 ee tumultuous ; turbulent ; 
tem 


R rn 


8. 8 þ or harſh ded 3 

* ur; 3 om e 

| ee —.— — 6 

LES 
RU'GGE LY. ad. {from ropged.] by e 


manner. 
 RU'GGEDNESS../. — - . 
l y of ee, 


aſperity. Ray. 
RU'GIN, fe nappy cloatng. = 
N 7. [ragine, French. a a " 
— rn beau, Lat] Full of win 
— 
8 r Latin.) 
Ae Graben of cities or wad. 


EMT - 
eco as any mans. , 


1 * 7 * 
K vw 4 


Su 


3 1 I. Go 


1 271 RI/MBLE. 5. 


RALF 
a. 
* - 
RUM 
/ = © 


5. Deftru8ion; of ur 
4 — *. 


To RUIN. v. 4. Fremner, French.)] 
t. To ſubvert; to demoliſh. * 1046 
2. To deſtroy ; to deprive of felcry or for 


tune. 

3. To impoveriſh. | 1 9 Addiſon. 
T; RUIN. F, Sg | 
I. To fall in ruins. ey > | 

2. To run to ruin. 8 


3. To be t to 'or mi N 
brought poverty ery. 


To 3 v. a, from ruin.] 


I, To ſubvert ; to demoliſh. ; 
2. To bring to meanneſu or Wear 


verable. Bacon. 
RUTNATE. adj. In a ſtate of W ruinous. 
Shakeſpeare. 


RUYNATION. bo Subverſion ; - 2 2 


RU1NOUS. « a. [reinoſu, Latin; ne mn Fr 
9 Fallen to ruin! dilapidated ; demoliſn 


2. Miſchie vous 3 pernicious; wt 
ſtructive. Swift, 


RUV'INOUSLY. ad. [from ib. 


1. In a ruinous manner. 


command. 
; 2. An bien b which linea ue dren 


3. Cannon; p vic] 
, os, i w 


To * v. a Abbe the i 
2 o govern ; - -to contro 0 manage with 
| and authority. f 
2. To mana 


ge. 1 J. 
3. To ſettle as by a rule. Atter 
To RULE. v. . der 2 


RU LER. ſ. 8 
. I. Governor; has the ==: 
command. © © 
2. An nfrument, by the dire@ion of 
nes are drawn.” 
RUM. J. ie 14 95 intl 
2. A kind of ſpirit name Sem Sandee 
Lrenmelen, Dutch. J To 
make a hoarſe! _ continued noiſe, 


 Shaleſpeate:Surkling. Reſcom, 


3 . tem rumble] The perſon or 


| RU ANT. 3 Er Hlevng 


To | RUMANATE. 6. m [ve v. ts Cs, yo qa? 
3 nn, 

. t a 
2. To muſe; to again — 
To RUMINATE. as Moy Latin} 


. 0 fo 


2 — % . 


: 1. To 


* * 


> 


A. : 3.5 ̃ FTT PRI IT 


* TT” 


" * 


. 


1g. Ig. To bebuted upon: : theſe names bis 
; gal. cor * Swift. 
| be popularly known. Temple. 


\ p N * — 
* , — 
* 
« - 
* 


e ee 
2. To muſe on; to mediate over and over 


Shakeſpeare. 


£ 


nofmarTION. V line, Latin, from 


3 of the . 
1. property or z&t OIL cu 
2. Meditation; . 

bakeſpeare. me 


To RU'MMAGE. ». « 83 German ; ri- 


mari, Latin.) To ſearch; to plunder ; to 


- evacuate. 


- To RUMMAGE. . . To ſearch places, 


Swi 
9 Troemer. Dutch. ] A glaſs; * 
drinkin Philips. 
RU'MO +3 [ rumeur, Fr. N Latin. ] 


Flying or it; fame. 
wann 


To RUMOUR. v. a. [from the noun. To a 


rt abroad; to bruit. Dryden. 


2 n 4 [from rumour.) Reporter; 


Shakeſpear 4. 

Rl MP./ 7. 1 * 
x. The end © the backbone. Spenſer. Swift. 
2. The buttocks. - Shake * 


To RU MPLE. . a. Fan Dutch. 
| 2 or contract into inequalities an Ga 
tions, Blackmore. 
RV! PLE. —h Thneympelle, Sax.] Pucker ; 
Fo you [ "IF Dry 
o RUN. v. ING Fo ni nan, 0N; rennen, 
9 


1. To move ſwiftly; to y the legs in 
fuck a manner, as that both feet are at e 
ſtep off the ground at the ſame time ; bs jab 

with very quick Pace. Dryden. Swift. 
2. To uſe the legs in motion. Locle. 
3. To move in a hurry. Ben. Johnſon 


5 3 To pace on the ſurface, not through the 


Exodus. 

5. 5. To ruſh violently. * Burnet. 
6. To take a courſe at tea Ad.. 
. To contend in a race. Swift. 

. To flee; not to ſtand. Shakeſpeare. 


9. To ſtream ; to flow. Bacon. Milton. 
10. To be liquid; to be fluid. Bacon. 
. To be fulible; to melt. 


12. To paſs; to proceed. Temple. Locke, 


13. To $9 away ; to vaniſh, Addiſon. 
14. To have er 
as, the torit runs only in the county. Child. 


15. To have a courſe in any direction. h 
16. To paſs in thought or ſpeech : he 


runs inte 


17. Te 1 arte ide 
words. 


Arbuthnet. 
18. 28. To have a. continual tenour of any 
Saunder ſon. 


ar. To have 4 y ſucceſs or continu- 
ance; as, ſeditious papers always run. 


S 


| 48. Togo on by fication @ pars Pope, - 


RUN 


23. To proceed in a train of condu@t. Shak 
24. To paſs into ſome change. Tillotſon. 


2 ooo: 45 * 


To be carried on in any manner, Aylife. 
29. 55 wry a track 8. courſe, Hoyle. 
30. To paſs irregular 
31. To make a gradual R Pope. 
32. To be predominant. 
33. To tend in growth. Felton. 
34. To excern pus or matter. Levit. xiii. 
35. To become irregular; to change to 
ſomething _ Granville. 
36. To gob artifice or fraud. _Hudibras. 


37. To haſte, paſſion, or folly into 
fault or misfortune. Knolles. 
38. To 3 to paſs. N f Watts. 
39. To have a tendency. Swi 
40. To proceed as on « ground or principle. 
Atterbury 
41. To go on with violence. Swift. 
4% To Run after. To ſearch for, thou 
out of the way. 1 Loc 
43. ToRuna with, To hurry with- 
out deliberation. - _ 
44+ To Run in with, To cloſe; to comply. 


5 Baker. 
45. To Run on. To be continued. Hooker. 
46. To Run over. To be ſo full as to over- 


flow. Dryden. 
47. To beſo mocks as to overflow. Dig 
48. To Run out. To be at an end. Swift. 
49. To Run out, To ſpread exuberantly. 
Hammond. Taylor. 
50. To Rew out. To expatiate. Broom. 
ST. To Ru x out. To be waſted or exhauſt- 


To ON: v. a. 2 —_ 


I. To pierce; to ſtab. | 
2. To force; to drive. Locke, 
3. To force into way or form. Felton. 


4. To drive with Naoller. 

| 8 2 melt. | Felton. 
0 incur. ! Calamy. 

7. To venture; To 100 | 

' Clarendon, Dryden. 

8. To import or export without duty. Swift, 
9. To proſecute in Collier. Felton. 
o. To puſh. 1 ;ſon. 
11. To Ron down. To chaſe to wearineſs. 

| LZ ange. 
12. To Ron dun. To cruſh, o over- 
bear, . South. 


13. To Run over, To recount curſorily. 


Raye - 
I4. To Run over. To conſider curſory. 
Mottos. 
* U the verb.] * 
Act of runnin T' Effrange. 
rn Courſe; mem 9h Wk — 
3. Flow; cadence Broome. 


4. 700 ; uncontrouled courſe. Arbs. 


1 al reception; continued ſucceſs. — 7 5 


clamour. 


Nene crally received. Knoles, - 


N 
4 
0 
\ 
i 
q 
* 


RUS 


8. Ar l. ling Row, In'fine; 8 
at the end. iſeman. 
* NAGATE. / [renegat, French. ] A fugi- 
tive; rebel; a j Sidney. Nalei = 
RUNAWAY, ran and azvay.] One 
lies from danger; ; a fugitive, haheſ care 


; RUNDLE. /, [of round. 
1. Around; a ſtep of a ladder, +D 


* 


2. . ſomething put roun an 


Wilkins. 
KV!) NDLET. * a ſmall barrel. Bacon. 
'RUNG. ret. and part. p- of ring. Milton. 


| n J. {from rus, | A rivulet; a ſmall 


bre Fairfax. 
.RU'NNER. /. [from Ke 

1 . One that runs. 

2. A racer. Dryden. 

3. A meſſenger. Swift. 

4. A ſhooting "PR Mortimer. 


F. One of the ſtones of a mill. Mortimer. 
6. A bird. ON rs. 
U'NNET. /. C ʒe punnen, Saxon, coagulate 
> A liquor made by ſteepin ng the ſtomach of a 

_ calfin hot water, and uſ 

1558 NIOX A joke ſc ch. Shake: 
U'NNION. /. A paltry ſcurvy wret k 

'RUNT, ſ. | runte, in the Teutonic dialects, ſig- 


niſies a bull or cow. } Any ſmall animal be- 


lo the natural growth of the kind. Cleavel. 
RV'PTION. /. * Latin. ] Breach; ſolu- 
tion of continuity 
. '41 
1. The act of bre 
folution of continuity. 
2. A breach of peace; open hoſtility, Swift. 


1 5 Fr. from ruptue, Lat.] 
ing; ſtate of being broken; 


3. eee hernia ; preternatural erup- 


tion of the gu Sharp. 
To RUPTURE.” v. 4. from the noun. ] To 
break; to burſt; to ſuffer diſruption. —- 
RU. PTUREWORT. J [herniaria, om. 
© EONS Miller. 
RU RAL. a. [rural, French; ruralis, Latin. ] 
\ Country; exiſting in the country, not in ci- 
ties ʒ ſuiting the country; reſembling the 
country. Sidney. Thomſon. 
 *RURATITY. 1 / Megan rural, Zh The quali- 
RU'RALNESS, Dick. 
RURTCOLIST. fa „ 2 1 ] An i — 
_ habitant of the country. 
RURIGENOUS,. a.-{rura and gigne, EW, 15 
Born in the country. 


5 RUSE. reach Gregg we 


: agem. 
A Tnire, Saxon. ] 
I. A plant they are planted with great care 
on the banks of ſea in Holland, in order 
to prevent the water from waſhing away 
tthe earth; for the roots 2 hots ru 1 
onion v in the mat 
mſelves i n Joy as to hold the 
2 cloſely together. Milker Dryden. 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 4rbuth. 
e E /, [ruſs and candle. ] A 
ſmall blinking taper, made by ſtripping a 
.. ruſh and dippi pping ii ales. | Milton. 
To Re FUSE. « v. 1 OY neopan, 2 85 To move 


to coagulate milk 


ſeman. 


N Arbuthnet, | 


4 ig? 
ren ny 


R Wo 3 

_ with . to go on with "A" IG 

Uo. Sþratt. 
RU 7 [from the verb. ] 1 ve inn 
RU'SHY. a. [from rt . kh 

I. Abounding with Teste. 

2 Made of ruſhes. Tickel. 
RUSK {. Hard bread for ſtores. Raleigh. 


RUS MA / A brown and 2 iron ſubſtance 


1 to take off hair Grew. 
U'SSET. rouſ/et, French; ruſſus, Latip. 
I. Reddit . ; 


2. Newton ſeems to uſe it for grey. 
3. Coarſe; homeſpun; ruſtick. asp. 


RU'SSET. . Country dreſs. ryden. 

R1J'SSET. A name given to ſeveral 
RU'SSETING. 45 0 of pears or apples from 
their colour, 


RUST. / [ upr, Saxon. ] | 
1. The red deſquamation of old' iron. 
Hooker. May. 
2. The tarniſhed or corroded ſurface of any 


4. Loſs of power b inactivity 
4. Matter bred | 4 
ration, 


To RUST. v. #. [from the noun. ] _ 
I. To gather ruſt; to have the ſurface tar- 
niſhed or corroded. \ Dryden, 


2. To degenerate in idleneſs. | | 
To RUST: v. 4. 
. To make ruſty, - 

2. To impair by time or inactivity. 
RU'STICAL 3. [rufficur, Latin; rv ruftique, Fr.] 
Rough; ſavage; boiſterous; 3 b 7 * 

Br oron, 
RU'STICALLY, ad. [from rufical ] Savage» 
ly; rudeèly; inclegantly. Dryden. 
RU'STICALNESS.” /. [from ruſtical J The 


2 of being ruſtical; rudeneſs; 
To EISTICATE. v. a. | ruſlicor, Latin. 2 
reſide in the country. 
To RU'STICATE. v. a, To baniſh rm * 


_—_ . [refticite, French 


e, 
ities of one that lives in the count ; 
ity ; artleſſneſs; rudeneſs; ſavagenels, 

1384  Wodward, 
2. appearance. 
RU STICK. a. [ rufticur, Latin]. 
1. Rural; J M JOY 
2. Rude; untaug inelegant. Watis. 
8. Brutal; 2 Due. 
3 Artleſs; honeſt; ſimple. ; 
5. Plain; unadorned. Milton. 


RU'STICK. . A clown a ſwain; an 1 ö 


tant of the country 


RU STINE SS.. [from ruſty. J The tate af be. 


7 1 v. u. Chur vlan, Saxon. To 


make a low — . 8 are. 


ng 4. frot 


3 


\ * ; 3» 


Mortimer. 


by corruption Ae 


vage 


. 
K — - 5 


*” an 


Iz. 
* 2 
* - * 


r : 
- _ r 3 . 


28 mas ws 


deer. 
5 1670 [ow [ ruit, Tre, French G 


' RUTH... „ {from ee. J M ity;; tender 
neſs; 10 EI . 


N fl, yas * A hag; a po CC 1. 
. bar oa do 


— 25 iſtiar 2% The meaſure of three buſhels,  * 4 
for pe ip ; the ſeventh day ſet 3. A woman's looſe robe. 

5 worde of | to be empli — 

Piety. 


; arr 
SA BBATHBREAKER: ee } SACK. / {from. the ae. 
- e 


ne ( ſabbaticus, ane] ho 
— 1 5 


Lr {An outward andviflle gn of a were 
ange 5 4 
75 th uo Gritti- and ſpiritual grace Holter 


a SAD. & „ 2 
e 1 (ok 35555 To gd to AK 4. [ _ 


from rutb,] Cruel; ; pitileſs; 
uncompaſſionate ; barbarous. Sandy. 
* l 7 N rutbleſs,] * 4 


Bacon. of pi 
F | RU. 


4 ek 122 — : 5 


| Forfar, Mikes 2 . er-courl: at ſea, ; 
Nr [ruth and fall.] z wo- RU'TTISH. a. ¶ from r.] Wanton; man- Bc 
ſorrowful. Carew 


» ous; ſalacious; luſtful; lecherous, S, od” 
— Y. ad. [from ruaſſul.] RYE. 1 mm * 
1. 


Arbuthnot, .. 
| 3, Sarrowſu un . RYEGRAS. We CAE 2 


— 


840 


sa nul os. 4. L ſabulum, — Ort 


SACCA DE. ſ. {French. A violent check the 


rider gives his horfe, by drawing both the 
e ſuddenly. | Bailey. . 


| ley. . 
SA'CCHARINE. 4. „Latin. ] Hay- 
ing the taſte ar . of the a fe 

\g ties of ſugar, Alben. 
1 belo mn 1011 ieſthood. + N 
n 11 * 

e 7 A Ln. A ſmall all fu 


sac P H ee 4. 3 ſaceur, La- 
rr 


Te SACRK. . «6. [from the noun. ] 
r. To put 
+. ntrmiſio of pain or row tne of | 


8. To take / Ke, j to 7 2 


T. Storm 155 a town}; Alge; . Dr yd. 
4. A kind of frreet wine, now ought chief- 
ly from the Canaries. 


s Js 2 
r 


* 


2 187 morgith — pe? — 
Mortimer. hn One aha wig x 
| SAORFUL:F: 


TY 


Mey. . | 
1. ba ceremony producing an 


b 2. The 


s 1 


ET 3. The enchr; the in communi, 
= SACKAMENTAL . [ ſacramental, 8 * 
pres ——— Conitituting a ſacrament z . 
to a ſacrament. Taylor. 
IE'NT ALLY. ad { fromſacramental-} 
After 1 manner of a facrament. Mammond. , 
SACRED. «. [ ſacre, French; ſacer, Latin. } 
1. Devoted to religious uſes; boly. Milton. 
2. Dedicated; conſecrate; conſecrated. LS 
3. Inviolable. ryden. 
1 ad. [from facred.] nen 


religiouſly 
SA'CREDNESS. 7 [from 8 The ſtate of 
being ſacred; ſtate of being conlecrated to re- 
ligious uſes; holineſs; ſan . L' Eftrange. 
} Employed 


W * SACRIFICATORY. +. [from ſecrifcor, Lat] 
; ſacriſice. 
To SACRIFICE. . v. 4. [ ſacrifer, French; e 
atin 
4.10 offer to : to immolate. Milton. 
ee rn 


Broome. 

5 3. To 7; to kill. 
» 4- To devote with loſs. Prior. 
| | To SACRIFICE, 6. a. To make offerings; to to 
offer ſacrifice. 


3 J. [ ſecrifice, French; * 


I. Thead of 
2. The thing offered to heaven, al,” 
lon. 
Any thing deſtroyed, or quitted for the 
Phe ny fora thin A | 
4. Any thing deſtroyed. | 
SA'CRIFICER. / [from ſaerifice.] One 2 
offers ſacrifice; one that immolates. Addi/on, 
- SACRIFYCIAL: a. 555 ſacrifee.] Perform- 
N included in e Ta 


| 3 . ane wh; 8 


S4 cr en Fn — 


ment d — or - — i 
keel x church. are aer, : wn 


SAD. 4, 
e Kal er ante nh. on Bee, 


A. Fas el = 48 5: ; 


RIFICK. 4. { fecrificus, Latin 
in ſacrifice. 
mos: FICABLE. a. | from ſacrifieer, Latin. ] 
apable of _ 775 to ſacrifice. Brown, ' 
0 ec FICA “TO FF" — Þ —_— : 
| 2 A A ; offerer of 
* — f IG cou 


offering to heaven. © Milton, | 


ILEGE. /. | ſacrilege French; facriles | 
Latin crime of . to 
eat win. | is NT to religion s 
crime of robbin gs TB bang $4 oy 
| SACRILBGIOUE Laos] 
| Violating thi things Pau et with 
* SACRAL . od; Urea rig 4 
1 


$ay- 


3. Serionsz not light; ; not volitle; grave. 


Spenſer, 
4. Afflictive; calamitous. 2 


5. Bad; inconvenient; vexatioua. Addiſon. 
6. pun 1 
ponderous. 


rer Cohe Le hs. 
To SA/DDEN. ». Vp fod 1 
xr. To make fad. 


3. To make melancholy; to make gloomy: ; 


3. To * dark coloured · TON 
4. To make heavy; to 8 | 

Mortimer. 
SADDLE, 41 [pa], Saxon ; ſad'l. Dutch. ] The 
ſeat which 1s put upon the horſe for the a- 
commodation of the rider. - Drydens. 
To S'ADDLE. v. 9. [ from the how. 
1. To cover with a ſaddle. Cleaveland. Prior. 
+ 2. To load; to burthen. Dryden. 
SADDLEBACKED. a. 
Horſes ſaddlebacked, 12 * their backs > ww 

; *. mp head - Farrier's Dic 

A rom * 

MAKER.) { [rom ls.) One 


— | 1 4 Þ Dirty. 
aan 1 11 - 

- — f miſera | e 
* — fad.) | 

I. Sorro 5 ee, dejeRtion 

of mind. 


2. Melancholy look. 
3. Seriouſneſs ; ſedate gravity: 


1 Milton ; 


x ES iy. | 


2. Free from hurt. holy 
3. Conferring ſecurity. 
* No — ys. — repolited out "nt of 


SAFE h keen che lene}. A buttery; a 
SATECONDUCT: 12 conduit, Hands] 


. Convoy ; j guard ET — | 


| 3-Paſsz warrant to 


3. Paſs; warrant to 72 — 
| NA San * I Ts 
i 2 See., A1. * 


fae manner; without « danger, 
* ith 
905 i 


> 20%: Sone. 
ge. 221 92 e 


* \Freedom — ON ws 


— 


* 1 
„ 


.BATFLOW, 7 A 
| "BA'FFRON. / 
SA'FFRON, Bafard, /. [carthams, _— 


SAGA fry. | — „Latin.] 


nn 
; "uo y Pg OF 


, Mortimer. 
en, Fr.] A plant Miller. 


plant 
ex 2. Yellow; having the 2 of 


pman, 
0 SAG. v. n. To hang vy. Sbaleſpeare. 
2225 SAG. v. a. [ed.] To Gad; Foy + way 


.SAGA'CIOUS. a. Latin. 
1. Quick of 2. a 


2. = . e. , 


© "SAGA'CIOUSLY. . [from Jaws} 


1. With quick fcent. 
2. With acuteneſs of 


BAGA'CIOUSNESS. /. Tens faqs — 


ſagacious. 


1. Quickneſs 


' 2. Acuteneſs of diſcovery. South. Locke. 


SAGE. 7 Lauge, French; ſalvis, Letin,) A 

I een echt ſaggie, ltalan- ] ] Wife; ; 
84G} ER olive TA oſopher; 
— gravity a. f ne] — 2 F 
'SA'GELY. ad. | from ſage. ] Wiſely ; prudent- 


x%mxes. + [from ſage] Gravity ; pru- 


Aal. 


e, 4. C from ſagitta, Lat. an arrow. ] 
1. Belonging to an arrow. 
4. {In anatomy. ] A ſuture ſo called from its 
reſcmblance to an arrow. Wiſeman, 
$A'GITTARY. /. [| ſaggi 
taur ; an animal half man alt 


with a bow and quiver. Sbaleſpeare 
2 A kind of eatable grain. Bailey. 


4 Italian. ] A Turkiſh 1 
Oe ed nog ED 


| AID. procrt and por. pe] ef 


. > A RE N Hale. . 
val, 15 esl. Sato tl fol, Derr. 
The expande catches the + 
eee * — * 
wi Wi in poetry. *. | | 8 . 4 
3. Abe veſſel. 14 5 
fy rf is a collective wotd, noting the num- 


of ſhips; as twenty ſail; a fleet of 2 | 


.  Raleip 
firite8a1t., To lower the ſail. l 


” & A proverbia} for of 
or confeſſing inferiority, n 


77 SAM... v. u. e 
FFF wind Verhs. Pore | 
3. To ſwim 1 
4. To paſs ſmoothly along. Sbaleſf care. 
5 J pals & fail, e. 

1. 10 means en. 
, '> To fly 82 . 
SATLER.7 / (on; ail.] A ſcaman; = 
. ; or underſtands na- 
. Vgation. « Pope. 


* , a $.% 


To SAIN 
among ſaints; to-reckon among ſaints by 2 


SAINT Fobh's Wert. ,. 


SAKE 
ſaker-hawk. 


| 8. A public 


8 A L 
SAILYARD. and yard. 
' which A . ] * __ 
N ſaime, Italian] Lard. | 
| ſrinfoin, Fr. A kind of herb. 
SAINT. / 1 A 2 perſon eminent 
for piety and virtue. 8 


v. Qs { from the neun. ] — 


public decree; to canonize. Addiſon, Pope. 


Ea. To SAINT. . a. To gt PLATO IN ; 


SAUNTED. 4. [from lat.] 7 
1. Holy; pious; virtuous. 85 
2. Holy; ſacred; canonized. 

A plant. Hab. 
ay > * [ai — lite. 2 4 
I, Suutmeg a coming a 2 
3 © Reſembling a faint. 


SAFNTLY. os, [from fi. Like alin ; be 
SATNTSHIP. |. [from ſaint] The character 


or qualities of a ſaint, South, Pope. 
. CLrac, Saxon; jaeche, 8 
1. Final cauſe; end; purpoſe. on. 


2. Account; e 


SA'KER. /. lente, originally 5 


hawk. 
+ (from ſaker.] The male of a 


22 
SAL, . Latin. ] Salt; » word often uſcd in 


SALA'CIOU S. a, f /facir, Lat. ſalaze, Frendk 7 
Luſtful; lecherous. ens Arbuthnet. 
$ALACIOUSLY. . ad, [from ] Leche- 
nei * YE partes, Latin.] Luſt; le- 
Breton. Fleyer. ; 


15 . LAalade, French; ſallot, German. 


Pood of raw herbs, Sbatſd. 
SALAMANDER. — * nn OE Baek. 2 
T 
in the fire, and imagined to on- 
ous. Anbre Kere has a Kube of the ſa- 
„ her bite; — 
there is no ſuch creature, * une being 
now given to a pour heemlels i 

Bacon +; 9 
VA kind of af 


. {frond — 
In 2 — wil; 
SA'LARY. /. French „ Latin] 
hire; annual or PARSER paymens. 


Os Fob. Watts, 


SA'LAMANDER' + Hair. 1 


SALE. [ſal Dun Duteh + 
br 7 * Rags wack t. grebe 

2. Vent er ing) e 
i 6, exphfoton of * 


to the marker) ue auction. Temple. 


4. State of ny nas price. Aduſſen 
It ſeems in 2 bo fignify 2 wi 


Þ | bake, perhaps rom from failow, in which fiſh are 


* 


LER 4. [from ſale. Vendible fi fo 
ale; mark | Garew. Locks 
Ius ALE 


$AL 


$A'LLARLENESS. : [from — The 


© - © Nateof being faleable. 


SA'LEABLY. * (from ſoleeble.) In a faleable 
Manner. 


SALEBROUS a. [ ſalubroſur, Latin.) Rough; 


ufieven ; 
SA'LESMAS "4p fa ſale and man,] One who 
ſells cloaths y-made. 8 
SA'LEWORK. /. 1 ale and cb og or 
ſale ; work careleſly done. bateſpeare. 


2% 8A'LIENT. 4. [ A Latin 


I. Leaping; Z ating ; ving by leaps. 
| Brown. 
; Blackmor;. 
3 + Springing or or — with a * mo- 


BALI NE. Ws ,Latin.] Confiiing 
—- + — hh of coninting ſalt. 
s + Newton, 
| 8ALIGOTS, A kind of thiſtle, Ainſworth. 
: 8ALTPF A. . " {Latin wry thing that is ſpit 
wen but h more Rv! fies that Juice 
hich is ſeparated by the glands call ſall- 
f _ Wi 1/eman. 
SALTVAI. from ſaliva; Lat.] Relating 
SALT V ID to Tons. Grew. Arbutbnat. 
To SA'LIVATE. from ſaliva, Latin.] 
To pur Ky ++ y the falt lands. Wiſeman. 
Id. J. [from Jali vate. ] A method 
of cure 3 caſes.Grety. 


BALVVOUS. 4. from ſaliva, Latin. ] Conſiſt- 


ing of N 
— . . corrupted from feu, 
N A [from ſally.] The act of iſſu- 


84 eee Latin] A eie 


| 8ATLOW, /e German black foul. 
' BALLOWNESS, Som ub) Yep 


ny 
5 place befieged ; 
bre, | Bacon, 


en | 
3: Fight yl rele i Salter 


; flight; 
| 'S — levity; extravagant Aight; fre 
| 7% SALLY. v. 1. (from the noun] Fo make 
ate 


eto: nl hoe get Gate 

| : at 
- which ſallies 5 22 9555 ] 
 BA/LMAGUNDI. /. Lale mon gout, or ES 2 


Fade ago week of, — 22 


- and onions. 


SLM ON. , A „Tag lr Th ne on is 


accounted th , and 


vingtþe nature of * 


.3s bred in rivers T ag to the on yet ſo 
far from it as admits no tincture of Frack - 
ihneſs. He is ſaid to breed or caſt his pawn = 


in moſt rivers in the mo 


| They r 


| SA'LMONTROUT. 


To SAL eg 


SALT. rr. 


1 K 


| SAL 


or ſpawn, and then leave it to their 
reator's protection. Sir Francis Bacon ob- 

| ſerves the of a ſalmon. exceeds not ten 
years: his growth is very ſudden, ſq that af» 
ter he is got into the ſea he becomes from a 


ſamlet, not ſo big asa gudgeon, to be a ſal- 
becomes 


mo - as ſhort a time as a goſling 
Walton. 

. a trout that has ſome 
reſemblance to a ſalmon ; a ſamlet. Walton. 
SALPICON. /. A kind of farce or . 


SALSAMENTA'RIOUS. a. Ee, 


1 70 to ſalt thin 
tn.) A plant. Goatibeard. 


SA'LSIFY. 
S \LSOA'CN * alſus and 8 Latin. 
way eye 


ys ſte compounded of 
—.— 8 
we ney wg 4. [ ſalſuge, Latin.) Saltiſh; 
SALT. / [/zlt, Gothick ; reale, Saxon. ] 

1. Salt is a body whaſe two eſſential 

tics ſeem to be diffolubility i in water, and a 
| —— ſapor : it is an active incombuſtible 

ce. There are three kinds of ſalts, 

fixed, volatile, and eſſential: fixed falt js 
drawn by calcinin the matter, then boili 

the aſhes in a good deal of water. Eſſenti 

falt is that — chiefly from the parts of 


ables. ä . 

2, Taſte; ſmack. _ 

3- Wit; merriment. . 
_— a 


Ae. 


Gt 
4. [ Salax, Lat. Lecherous; ſalacieus. Shak. 
TO To run 


SATUT-PAN. } * Lr ſatt and pan, or 467 Ph 


SA'LTANT. 4. [ ſaltans, Latin ATED 


— 
SALTA'TION. /. [ ſaltatie, Latin] 
1. The act Feten res Brown, 


2. Beat; _ Wiſcman. 
WW LTCAT. p of ſalt. Mortimer. 
SALTCE/ LEAR F alt and cellar, ] Voſſel 
of ſalt ſet on the table. Swift. 
SA'LTER /. (from ſalt. J 8 57 
1. One who ſalts. | 


wr One who ſells ſalt. 
SA/LTERN. / A ſalt-work. . Mortimer. 
SALTINBA'NCO.f, A quack or mountebank. 


Brown. 
SALTIER. /. A ſaltier is made in the 2 of 
a St. Andrew's croſs. cacham, 


' SATISH. a. [fro fol] Semen fl falt. 
RATTLE. 6 Chrom ſal] lofipid} nor rat 
80 ETI. V. oe. [from ſalt,] with taſte of falt; 


in a ſalt manner. 


SA'LTNESS. J {from ſalt. Taſte of f ale 


Bacon. 


SALT- 


. M ortimer. ' 


. — 
E AI 


| 
: 
» 
% 
i 
f 
* 
fo - 
Co 


SAM | _ $AN 


 SA'LTPETRE. /. [ſol petrn, Lata flor, part hows, that judgment may be made of 


1 Nitre. the whole. J Addi iſon; Prior. 


SALVARTLTrx. 2 from ſalvable.] Poſſibi- To SAMPLE. v. a. To ſhow ſomething ſimi- 
Bix of being 


to mu — n 7 * IF Toorth, 
th, tin. A pattern 

 SA'LVABLE. a. [from ſalve, La oft 1 work; a 7 worked by 5 girls 
to be ſaved. Decay of 7; for improvement, Shakeſpeare. 
SALVAGE. a. . Fr. Tur — SA'NABLE. a. [ ſanabilis, Latin. ] Curable 3 


Wild; rude; Po tive of remedy ; remedia 
BALVA'TION. / ben Ss. | Lat. Prefere 8 ION. /. ſanatio, Latin. ] The act of 
'* vation from eternal: ception to the Wiſeman. 

gros heaven. Haters Milton. ale a. [from ſano, Lat.] Powerful 

TORY. J. 11 ſalvatoire, Fr.] A —_ to cure ; healing - Bacon. 


SA'NATIVENESS. from ſanative. JPower 
ore ar thing @. | ſalubris, Lat. Whole. to cure. FL 


fome; healthful; promoting health. Philips, SANCTIFICA'TION. er v Fr. 
SALUBRTTV. . | from Ame. ] Whele- 1. The ſtate of Saag freed or act of rid 


ſomeneſs; healthfulneſs. freedom from the dominion of ſin for the 
SALVE, / Crealp, Saxon. from alvur, Lat.] time to come. Hooler. 
1. A glutinous matter ap to woun 2. The act of making holy; conſecration. 
_ 1 an \—= Donne. __ Stillin 
Fs Hammond. SA'NCTIFIER. /. from ſan&ify.} He that 
To. SAL aloe, Latin.) ſanctifies or makes holy. 
. To cure medicaments applied. To SA NC TIP V. . a. Jancbiſer, French, ] 
Spenſer, . To free from the power of fin for the 
2. To help; to remedy. ws time to come, Hebrews, 
4. To hel or fave by + ſao, an ae or 2, To make holy; to make a means of ho- 
4 70 f s e E 
4. To ſalute. 3. To 
an door * A plate on which any = is 4. To ſecure from yjolation. , a 


fs a NA 1 2 rn a, [from [animate 

A 7 0. rom /alvo jure, Latin. er- atin.] Saintly ; havin * 

| 75 — Ps excuſe. ] Addiſon. ſanity. 0 

SA'LUTARINESS. 7 — ſalutary.] Whole- SA NCTIMONx. /. [ Sanfimonia, Lat] 7) th 
22 quality of contributing to health lineſs; ſcrupulous auſterity; appearance of 


U lar. 1 Lat.] Whole- REO L French; 2 
a. anion 
* ſome; healthful; ſafe con- F , 
tributing to health or ſafety Bantley, I. 1.132 act of 2 which 2 
1 ty wg [gas Latin.] any thing its obligatory cation. 
$3 greeting. Ben, Jobnſon. Dryden. Re. Watts, Baker. 


Milton. Taylor, 2. A law; a decree ratified. Denham. 


To abe v. 4. ¶ ſalute, * SANCTrrrupk. 3 from e. Lat.] Ho- 
e 


I. 3 Neale, to hail. — e. r 2 Milton. 
— — e; to gratify, i peure. E 
| 47 ſtate 4 bog holy. 


SU. /. [from the verb.) Milton. 

4" "ak greeting. Brown, -> av 2. Goodneſs; the quality of being good; 

Roſcom purity ; godlincſs. Addiſan. 

SALUTER. ſ. [from ſalute.] He who * 3. Saint; holy being. Milton. 

To SA/NCT ARISE. v. 1. Len ſanctuary. ] 

SALUTYFEROUS. a. [ ſalutifer, Lat.] Heal- To ſhelter by means of d privileges. 

thy; bringing health. Dennis. Shaleſpeure. 

SAME. 3. | ſamo, Gothick; ſammo, Swediſh.] SA'NCTUARY. /. ¶ ſanctuarium, Latin. 

I, Not different; not another; identical; 1. A holy place; holy ground. ogers, 

being of the like kind, ſort, or degree. 2. A place of protection; a ſacred aſylum. 

Arbuthnot, Milton. 

2. That which was mentioned before. Dan. wa protection. Dryden. 
SA'MENESS. /, from ſame.] Identity; The SAND 154 ſand, Daniſh and Dutch. ] 

ſtate of being not another ; not 2 ter 1. WW es of ſtone not conjoined, or ſtone 

Sui broken to powder. Boyle. Prior. 

; SA'MLET. £ [ ſalmonet, or folmontet Al 2. Barren country covered with ſands. 

tle falmon. alton, Knolles. 

SA'MPHIRE. /. [ ſaint Pierre, French.] A * 5 [ ſandale, Fr, . ſandalium, Lat.] a 

plant preformed in þ in pickle. Shakeſpeare, looſe ſh Milton. Pope. 
SA'MP E. 7 [from example.} A ſpecimen; a SA'NDARAK. 7. Lee, Latin. ] 


I. A 


—— 


— Cres AR I IO gr nn. "I 


— — wo i 0 BA A DO AAA IE . A a eg 


— 


SA'NDERLING. f. A 
"SANDERS Js 1 yy tg Latin.] A-preci- 


- ͤꝗ——P — . ———— — — 
— - - £6 * id 
4 
* 
% 


'  SANGUIFICA'/TION. 


' SA NGUINARY. a. 


OP 
* — 
* 
8 N 
; A 
* 


1. A mineral of a bright red colour, not 
mych unlike to red arfenick. 
2. nn the juniper 


SA'NDBLIND. «. [ſand and Aind.] Havin 
defect in the eyes, by which n 


apprar before them. Shakeſpeare. 


SA BOX Tree. J. [bura, Latin.] A fy 
| SANDED. a. [ from ſand.] 


1, Covered with fand; barren. Mortimer. 
2. Marked with ſmall ſpots; variegated 
with duſky ſpecks. | * 

arew, 


- ous kind of Indian wood, of which there 
are three forts, red, yellow, and green. 


SANNDEVER. / That which our Eogliti 
glaſſmen call /azdever, and the French, of 
whom the name probably was borrowed, 
frindever, is that recrement that is made 

when the materials of glaſs, having been 
firſt baked together, the mixture. caſts up 
the ſuperfluous ſalt. le. 


14 
SAND from TN Approaching to 
the nature "of and not cloſe; not 
compact. Evelyn. 


a locſe and friable find. codwward. 


1. Abounding with ſand; full of ſand. 


Philige 
2. Conſiſting of ſand; unſolid. Bacon. 
SANE. a. [ ſazur, Latin. ] Sound; healthy. 
SANG. The preterit of ing. Milton. 
SANGUIFEROUS. 2. Sanguifer, es. 
Conveying blood. 


SA NDSTONE. [/. © and ew Stone of 
SANDY. a. [from / 


J. 1115 is, . . 

Lat.] The production of blood; the conver- 
fon of the chyle into blood. Arbathnet. 
SA'NGUIFIER. Ling and facie, Latin.) 
Producer of b 


To SA'NGUIFY. v. . and facio 
12 42 5 


Latin. ] To produce b 
ſanguinarius, Laing 
Cruel; bloody; murtherous. Broomc. 


SA'NGUINARY. {- fengoiry Latin.) An herd. 


SANK. the preterite of fink. 


Flyer. 


8 A * 
SANICLE. F [/enicle, French ſanicals, 1255 


44145 + [Latin.) Watery matter ; 1 > 
excretion. Wiſeman. 
SA'NIOUS. a. [from /aniar.} Running a 
thin ſerous matter, not a well * pus. 
Wiſcman., 


SA'NITY. {. Cie, Latin] Soundnck of 


SANS. prep. [French. | Without. Shot 


| SAP. ſ. Iræpe, Saxon; ſap, Dutch.) eien 


juice ts; the juice that circulates in 
trees and herbs. Waller. Arbuthnot... 
To SAP. v. 4. [ zappare, Italian.) To under- 


mine; to ſubvert by digging ; to mine. 


To SAP. v. hy mine; to pro- 
ceed inviſibly. by 


SA'PPHIRE. }. , Latin.) A 5 


ſtone of 11 2 — 


SA'PPHIRINE, 4. [ ſapphirinus, Latin, ] Made | 
2 — ſapphire. _ 


of ſapphire; 


SA'PID. 4. ¶ſapidus, Latin.) Tafteful ; 
able; making a powe ſtimulation — 
the palate. Brown. 


SAPTDITY. 5. {from 22 Taſteful- 


SA PIDN Ess. Uat- 

SATHENGE. f fe, _ . 
ren 

e ty 


Wotton. 


' SA'PIENT, @ „ Latin.] Wiſe; 10 
[ ſapiens ] age. 


SA PLEss. 4. 15 „ Dutch.) 


nh hn W N A hee. $ 
2. Dry 6 2 


SAPLING. 155 N young tree; a 
sol Fezovs. * A from ſapo, Lata, 


SA'PONARY. oap.] Soapy ; reſctab- 
ling ſoap; having the qualities of ſoap. 
Arbuthnot. 

N J. _ yy k Ie ol affect · 
or ſtim Brown. 

SA ORIFIC. ſaper ow, . fapor and 


facie, Latin.} Having the power to produce 


Ainſevorth, 


- SA'NGUINE. a. 


anguineus, Latin. 

1. Red; 8 colour of block. Dryd. 
2. Abounding with blood more than any 
other humour; cheerful. Gov. of the Tongue, 
3. Warm; ardent; confident. Swi 


SA'NGUINE. /. | from ſanguis, Lat] 810 


colour. | nſer. 


SA'NGUINENESS, I /. [from e * Ars 
SANGUINITY VL dour ; heat of expecta 
tion; confidence. Deca y of Piety. Sift, 
SANGUINEOUS. a. en, Lali 
1. Conſtituting bl | Brown. 
2. Abounding with blood. Arbuthnot. 


 SA'NHEDRIM. /. [ ſyredriunt, Latin.) The 


chief council among the Jews, conſiſti 
1 elders, over whom Go high p 8 


351 


SAPPINESS. / þ {rem ſubs] 25 ſtate or 


the quality UT gg "0 i ſuecu- 
lence ; juicin 
SA'PPY. a. froth .] 


in ſap; juicy; fucculent. 


I. Abo 


FO Tt dy 
OT Span, LES 
41 ce 7. a Latin, ] A, — 
reproach; a taunt; a 


FARCASTICALLY. i. from Ps 


Taunting! 
ktrom free.] 


SARCASIC Cats. 
SARC'ASTICK. * Keen; taunting; ſe- 


- - vere South. 


SARCENET. rue thin woven d Be . 


E. © ©, kreeee © 


2 


> 


4 FR 0 | 


EC f 


SES; 


5 8 7 


by: BBS. OOTY 


a. 
wo 
* 


. 


SAT. 


Fo SA'RCLE," +. a. [ ſarcler, French] 4.9 

corn. 

SARCOCELE. and xa". 
excreſcence pF iy For which ſome- 
times grows ſo large as to ftretch the ſero- 
tum much 

SARCOMA. /. [ca.] A fleſhy excre- 


ben, d dg owing in n 
noſtrils, 


ARCOTRA US. and 
Fleſh-eati feeding oben. — 
SARCO/PAHG 
ion e [from ag.] 
o_ fill up ulcers with new £ 


7 
incar- 


 SARCULA'TION. 7 Deer. Lat. 1 The 
— 3 
SA'RDINE Stone, $ + fart of roll 
SA DUS ſone. Revelat, 


SARDONTX. / A precious tone, Wood. 
SARK. / Creypk Saxon. 

1. A ſhark or ſhirk. 

- 2. In Scotland it denotes a ſhirt. Arbuthnot. 
An tim pt pr en eee 


e Je [ farpilliere, French.] A 5 


of canvas for wra 
-SA'RRASINE. / AE 


bdirthwort. 


e 


right worn by way of diſin&ion; 3 
22 band worn by officers in the * 
2. eee ba Be tg 
down ty t. 


SA'SH .f. A kind of leather ſtuffing put 
inte a boot for the wearer's caſe. Ainſworth. 


SA'SSAFRAS. [.- A tree: one 4 the ſpecies, 
of che — cherry. 

_ „The preterite of f. it. y Dryden. 
«og The prince of — 5 
ks. PTY a. [from Satan, ] ' Devilith ; 

SATA NICK. Infernal. Milton. 


SA'TCHEL. echel, Ir . 
Lada. Abet r 


$wift. 
To SATE. v. a. [ ſatio, X20 To 9 
Fee! to pall; to feed beyond natural de- 


SATELLITE. /. [ ali, Latin.) A fall 


lanet revolving round à larger. Ben- 
SATELLITIOUS. « . Ffrom r 2 
r of we 
Fo SA 5 
2 To Cy 4 55 an beyond mat ural 
a. To to'pall;- to t 
. deſire. * 0 * Norris. 
3--To gratify deſire. - 20 4 24 . Checken. 


4 To faturate; to impregnate with as 


beyond its natural ize. Qincy · 


*＋ n. ow of 


 $AT 
much as ein be contained or dees, 


Nenoton. 


to P 

SATIETY. ſ. I ſatietas, Latin.] Fullneſs . 
— hb or . more than enough; © 
te | 


Hatewill. Pape. 
SATIN. / 72 Ws French. A ſoft, cloſe, and. 
ſhining . 


SA TIR. , | fatira, Latin] A poem in 
_ ch CAE, — = 7 = 1 
roper ſatire is diſtinguiſhed, by gene- 
rality * the reflections, from a lampoon_ 


> 


2 dei s TIA TR. {from the verb.] Clutted; fall - 


which is aimed againſt a particular perſon. - 
Dryden. 


SATTRICAL. 


T, Belonging to ſatire; a in 2 


ing of invective. 


2. Cenforious; ſevere in 2 
SATIRICALLY. ad. ¶ from 2 


invective; with intention to 
vilify. 


SATIRIST. J. [from ſatire] One who 2 | 
ſatires. 


To SA TIRIZE. 5. a. \ ſatirizer, French, from 


ſatire} To cenſure as in a ſatire, ES 


SATISFA'/CTION. ſ. [ſatis fans, Latin. 
1. The act of pleaſing to the full. 


- 2. 2 fear ub being pleaſed, 2 
3. Releaſe fi uncertainty, or 
uneaſineſs. Sbaleſ | 


4. ratification ; that which pleaſes. South. 


F. Amends; atonement for a crime, recom— 


pence for an in) wh | Milton, 
SATBFA'CTIV [ ſatisfa&ur, Gy | 
n 
A FA/CTORILY, 3. a 
To. ſatisfaction. [ 22 23 1 


SATISFA/CTORINESS, /. [f from e 
en of n N con- 


SATISFA'/CTORY. 4. C Rauf, French. 
. "IE ſatisfaQion ; giving content. . 


To > —5 v. a. [ e acio, Latin. * 


I, To content; to pl 50 
- as that nothing more is deſired, M. 
+2. To feed to the fill. * 
'$ T6 recompente ; dtd 

: e 
4. To free from doubt; perpterity ; ſuf” 


Terk, 
. To conyinc#: Atterbury. 
To SATISFY. v. a. To — 


2 ABLE. cling tal fe wi fret _ 5 — 


SATURANT. a, [from 2 180 E= 
pregnating to the fill. 

To SA'TURATE. v. a. [ ſaturo, Latin. ] Rr! 
| 2 till no more can be ar” me 


SAT "OR. 


- 
- 
Ger ere ox —— — v 34 | 


- 


_ 2 2 — as 


* * „ X 8 4 
* * > — — at CA A a an 2 
— — . ˙ w 
— K—é 


i f ? a 4 
4 \ £4: ”\ 
' | | 
8A 8A v 


SATURDAY: reve nr dærz, Saxon. Dryden. Colliers 
laſt day of as — | A. gn CT: 882. 7. Crench.] In gunnery, a long 

SATURITY. ſ. [ ſaturitas, fon — Lat.) train of powder ſewed up in a — pitch- 
Fullneſs; the te of bein ſaturated; re» ed cloth, 3 in or- 
pletion. | der to fire a ken. N 

SATURN. / Casas, TR | * fe ¶ French. — 
I. The remoteſt planet of the ſolar ſyſtem; | ate acne made 


by aſtrol to im melan- 
2 ; wn capt N FIG „Latin. Pert; "ID 
2. 5 — ymiſtry.] Lead. contemptuous of ſu tn inſolent. ö 
SA'TURNINE. 4. | faturninus, 4 ] Not - Addiſon. 
light; not volatile; gloomy ; grave 3 me» To SAVE, v. a. Corner, fer S 
lancholy; ſevere of temper. Addiſon. Latin. 
en 4. ¶ ſaturninus, Lat.] _ 


TTR. Daran, Lat.] A fr god; 8 a 


luſtful man. 


1 J. An abundance of Kail 


Floyer. 

Nek a. [ ſeivoggie, . 52 
I. Wild; uncultivate Dryden. 
2. Untamed; 1 ö Pope, 


3. Uncivilized; barbarous ; untaught. 
Roleigh. Milton. Spratt. 
+ SA'V AGE. £ [from the adjective.] A man un- To SAVE, v. n, To be leſs Swift. 
tavght and uncirilized ; a barbarian. SAVE. ad. [ This word, ially ufed, is, 
Raleigh. Wer like except, originally the imperative of the 
= SAVAGE. „. . [from the noun o verb.] Except; not including. Bacon, Milt. 
make barbarous, wild, or cruel. Thomſon. SA VEALL. fe [ ſave and all.] A ſmall m 
SA'VAGELY. ad. { from ſavage.] Barkarvulty; inforned tp to a candleſtick to ** the ends 
_ candles. 


nn . {from foe] SA'VER. /. [from are! 


8 Verl 2 10 * r. 3 1. wang wh 3 ſmog WY 7 095 . Si. 

A'VAGER m ſava 2. One wi 

1. Cruelty ; 1 — 2 . 4% gain. Dan. Swift. 
2. Wild growth. N Shakeſpeare. 3. A good huſband. A. 


.be An open meadow without 4. One who laygjup and 7 rich. Wotton, 


Locke, 
SAUCE. ſaulſe, French; ſalſa, Italian. A plant. 
g eaten with food to improve SA'VING. a, [from fave] 
Sidney. Cowley, Taylor. Baler. . Frugal; parſimonious ; not laviſh. Arduth. 
2 To ſerve one the ſame Sauex. A Vulgar 2. Not turning to loſs, though not . 
e to retaliate one injury with another. 
Te SAUCE. v. a. [from the noun. ]- SAVING, ad. With-exception, i in favour — 2 
2. To accompany meat with ſomething of Hooker. 
o gratif with rich taſtes, 5 — ſcar fe Kar | BE, preſerved 
2. 10 care. z 
8. To —— or accompan Addiſon. 


- thing. good, or, ironically, wi Cl OE E par} m=_ faving.) Wi Walt 


| SAV/GEBOX. . [from ſauce, or rather from 
ſaucy.] An impertinent or petulant fellow. SAVI INGNESS. J. (from ſaving. F*; 
2 1. Parſimony; frugality. 
SAU'CEPAN, /. f and pan.] A ſmall 2. Tendency to area users, 
fcillet with a long handle, in which ſauce SAVIOUR. /- | J. [/aveur, Fr.] Redeemer ; he 


or ſmall things are boiled. - $ from eternal death. 


We wciere,' French, from ſauce. : . Milton, Addiſon. 
IR [ſen Fre 2 is Te SA SA'UNTER. » . v. [aller a le ſointe terre, 


8 ed + Hudibras, Fr. II Te wander, about \ 241. EE to 
2. A piece or platter of china, into which rg Thee 
a tea- cup is fet. * Nr. . [/avorde, Fr. dude i., 


SAUCILY: ad.. [from Impudent! : 

impertinent] bead la -  SAVOUR. 

$AU'CINESS. J. [fom ſaucy.]. 1 2 * Tas of . 
om ence 5 e 

petulance ; : { [for ſong contempt of. 12 ; EL e Sn 


beer Een. 2 
E. odour. * Arbeub act. 


* 
- 


SAY- 
$A'VOUR. o. ſaverer, French, * 
* Lo 2 e 
appearance or 
2 1 nn m S 


ee 
e eee ge. 
I. Io 
adds 1 4 5 1 Milton. 
1. With guſt appetite, 12 


2\ With * ſing D 
SA'V UV OURINESS. 7. eum. fawoury.] / _ = 


I, Taſte pleaſing and picquant 
37 Pleafife in Ki Fs 


SA'VOURY. e. [ſavoureaus, na, from 
avour. N 
to the ſmell. Ar. 


2 a Be uant to the taſte, 
* ae [ 6rafſica ſabaudica, Latin. = 


ewort. 


SAUSAGE. Nuri Ecench faluny Lat} 
roll or 7 or 
veal r very ſmall X D, with 1 and * 


SAW. The pretexit 


SAW. e, ee, he Saxon. 
2 7 e Adee by the Yr 


_— Sax. 24 uh A ſay 4 * 
> ar 7 we and. ſaw, F — 
To cut 1 or other m — 2 by 4 

jg - bay — N 
SAwpusr. . 1 fie and def Out . 
by the attrition of the {a 
SAWEISH. / [./azo and ff. A fort 42 . 50 
: Ain Wor . 
SA'WPIT, Pit 
"mbar I hoes by — 
$AW-WORT: 78 eee a) A "at. 


MAW WREST. nd g A feet 
el N wr they 1 et ie” 


WR F ; a 
SO I" 4 . W 5 


timber in 
EEE Ke 55 ke SN 


SA'XIFRAGOUS. 4. as and fred] 

gh Lreczas, —— 

br To dee to tell. 
Fpenſe 


er. 

* T, FT * Ti rburv. 

4-5: To eu 15 ow} | "eſe 
e eee 


ings, . 


Diſſolvent of the ſtops: 


1 SAY, V. 4, 
Dutch. 


2. In poetry, Io bee, ie et 50 SC 
tion;  Styft, 
1 i om the 


\ſpeech ; ha to ſay, £ NI. 
* — gt 1 b Sidney. 
* ial * a 9 . al. 


24141 a 


; SCA'BIOUS. « CKaliaſas, Lat. J nag! 


80A 


4. Silk. Obſolete. 
of A kind of woollen ſtuff, 
SA'Y 


— er nets 


Atterbury. 
sc. 4 RA Saxon ; ſcabbia, Italian; 554 


I. _— 2 ation formed over a 
dried matter. TY 
2. The itch or E of horſes, | 
3. A paltry fellow, ſo named from the 
itch. L' Eftrange 
SCA'BBARD. : | ſcbap, German. 2 
The ſheath air fass 
SCA'BBED. a. (from at] 
I. e or with ſcabs. Paco. 
2. Palt 2 2 | 
SCA'BBEDNESS,, from {cabbed. 
of being ERS. L 1, The 


SCA'BBINESS. [ from ſcabby. The uality 
of being ſcabby. 1 q 


SCA'BBY. 977 al be.] Diſtaſed with ſcabs., 


uthnot 
sc Bous. /, LK Fr. ſcab, 2 


A. plant. 
SCA ROUT, 6: Haber, Lati 


1. Rough ; rugged; joined onthe fries 


2. Harſh; unmuſical. Bl FJohaſyn. 
SCA'BROUSNESS. alt [ from: F 


e OP 


| SS.. 5 en cht bew, 
- Hutchefrom.# Samen, to hom. 7. 4. 
1. A temporary gallery or flag. rail: 
3 oel. . 
2. The gallery ag”. 
- malciactors. - & be lde 2 
3 Conf den 
Word n 7 
SCA bB v 2. a7 2 
farailh with fre TEI STA 
SCA'FEOLDAG WA an {+ vw]; Cal- 
Nun. =p fell) Baddog 
SCALADE 7 | br 
KALATD. Grate 25 


: — a place 


SCA' MN LARY. « yy ſala,” Latin. 
ceeding by _ like thoſe of .a la 


3 = | 
$CALT x (hom Sand fu e 


A ICA'LDBEGR. 5 0h 3a kin V 


in which the bead is goed 
SCALE. Axel, i. fall, 
* 4 


* 


ing ſcales ike fiſnes. Sbaleſpeare. 
n ; a triangle 


Wt 


| d eee 
225 . 1 2 —— * — — 
* 4 * + ö 


$CA 


againſt another, 

2. The fign Libra in the Zediack, Creech. 
Fay Tae le, French; ſquama, Latin] The 
ſhell of crult, of which man man? lying 

one over another make the coats of fiſhes. 
a rm 

4. Any thing exfoliated or deſquamated ; a 
"thin lamina, Peacham. 
Ladder ; means of aſcent. Milton, 
[2 The act of ſtorming by ladders. Miltor. 
Regular 1 a regular ſeries rif- 
ing like a Addiſon. 
8. A figure abdivided by lines like the 
ſt ps of a ladder, which is uſed to meaſure 
ee between pictures and the thing 


..Tepr Graunt. 


"9. The ſeries of harmonick or muſical pro 


portions. Tem e. 
To. Any thing marked at equal diſtant 
Shakeſpeare, 
T4 CA E. v. a. [ ſcalare, Italian. e 
climb as by ladders, . zKnolles.. 
* To meafure or e e to weigh. 
r 
e lake off a thin Mina X Tob.- 
To pare off a ſurface, Burnet, 
T SCALE. « v. x. To peel Fin N 
8 acon. 
SCALED. Aer de]! Squamous; ; hav- 
SLF NE: F. [ French; wing, Latin. ] 
il to each other. 
'E1 


ox i, £ (from 2277 The ate of - 


508 alla, bald, — Le 

„5 d. baldneſs. 9007 Leviticus, 

Tao l lealpyna, haken, 1 kind of 
2 Kur, 

e  [eſeal'op, brace P "A fiſh with 

Hudibras. 


eee 2 0e 3 = edge 


4 E 
bt 15 1 E il i . 9 
—4— the — the 4. that 


l ve, 2 
Sof e * 


ITT .the noun. ]' To de- 

its integuments. © Shqrp. 

N ee. Latin. 
a bone. 


* 
—— 


n 24 1 x So | * 


Re + "= be turbulent and — Tt ; to 


Cfranble g to get 
e * e "OR 21! Pu, 
SOA B * "HE — * 
75 { LE. w. 4 o to ert 
3 * 5 Mort imer, 
. [Scot A bold intruder 
10 ty of table: 8 


ret ken falle I With 


1 wh 


za. * 


1. A balance a eſe ſuſpended by 5 beam SCAMMO'NIATE. a. [from lr 


Made with ſcammony. Wiſeman. - 
SCA'MMONY. / [Latin. A concreted re- 
ſinous juice, light, „ friable, of a 


eyiſh brown colour and di le- o- 
ur.” It flows upon inciſion of the root 
of a kind of e er Trevoux. 


To SCA'MPER. v . «| /ctham _— 
'feampare, Italian,] To tj with freed 
idation, Aden 
To SCAN. v. n. [ ſeando, Latin] 
I. To examine a verſe by contig te fot 


1 To examine nicely.” fies. — 
SCA'NDAL. /. [ oxdy$aXov. ] 
1. Offence given by the faults of . 
I 


2. Reproachfal afperſion ; W 4 


ſure; infamy. Rogers. 
To SCANDAL. ». a. [from the noun. ] To 
treat opprobriouſiy: to charge falfely with 
' faults. „ 
To SCA NDALIZ E. S. 4. 22 
I. To offend by forme # ion — 404 61. 
minal. 1 Hammond. Clarendon. 


2. To reprogch 3 to diſgrace; to defame. 


Daniel. 
SCA'NDALOUS. «. [tas . 
r. Giving publick offence. —_—_ 


2. Oppro 


robrious; diſ 
3. Shamefully; openly vile. 
SCANDALOUSLY. ad. { from inn 


has thee ſides 


1. Cenſorjiouſly ; opprobriouſly.' + - 

2. Shamefully ; ill to a degree that pt 
public offence. Swift. 
A/NDALOUSNESS/'/ from ſcandalous. F 

2 . of ging pal ick offence, 

[ſcanſe to, 10.1 he. act or 

_—_ canning a verſe. 5 ka 

n SCA v. a. ze nan, on. 0 
limit; to 7 po 7 6 IB 

SCANT: a: {from'the verb.]. „ food 
1. Wary; not liberal; parſimonious. Sha. 
2. Not plentiful; ſoarce ; lefs than what is 


Gat oper or competent Donne. Milton. 
8 ANT. ag. Aer om the gra Sea words ; 
per hg — — ich Z. 

1 Sparingly; ni 8 e. 
. 7. Spa ri BS . wid 

SCANTINESS. V from 

. Narrowieſs; — r. want & 
compaſs. Dryden. 


2. Want Ahead © South, 
SCA'NTLET. / A ſmall pattern; a ſmalt 
uantity; at piece. | Hale. 


5 J. Tee blitillong Fr. -tiantelline, 


. A enden cut Tor « particu purpoſe 
range. 
2. A eee whe. CA Shapers, 
3. A ſmall quantity. 8 Ne. 
ILY. ad. (from? feb] © = 
* T+ Scarcely j hardly. 
oy 110 Narrowly; peouripulty, wit 


ude. 


SCA SCE 
BCA'WTNESS. [. [from ſcant.] Narrowneſs 3 SCARIFICA'TOR, J. [from ſcarify.] One 


meanneſs Hayward. who ſcarifies. 
5 8CANTY. 4 { The ſame with anl. SCA'RIFIER. /. [from ſcariſy. ] 
I. Narrow; ſmall; wanting amplitude 1. He who ſcarifies. 
ſhort of quantity ſufficient. Locke. 2. The inſtrument with which ſcarifica» 
2. Small ; poor; not copious ; n& ample, tions are made. 
Locke. To SCA'RIFY. vv. a. [ 2 arifce, Latin.) To 


nos Watts, let blood by inciſions of the ſkin, common- 

15 CAPE. v4, — wy ry eſcape. ] To ly after the application of cupping glaſſes. 

eſcape; to avoid; to Dun; not to incur'; to Wijeman. 

fly. Milton, SCA'RLET. / -ſeſcarlate, French. A colour 

way SCAPE v. a. To get away from hurt or deeply red, but not ſhining; cloth dyed 

Dryden. with a ſcarlet colour. Locke. 

SAE. , . [from the verb. SCARLLT. a | from the noun. ] Of the colour 
I. Eſcape ; flight from hart vr danger. of ſcarlet ; red tinged with yellow 

1 Shateſpeare. Bacon. Dryden. 

ne. SCARLETBEAN, /. | ſcarlet and bean.] a 


2. Means of Te. evaſion. 
3. Negligent Sbaleſpeare. plant. Mortimer. 
4. Looſe act of vice or lewdnels. Mſillon. SCAR'LETOAK. 7 The ilex. A ſpecies of 
SCAPULA . [ Latin. ] The Ro blade. 28 151 
te man. . . 
SCA'PULAR. 2 . L ſcapularic, Fr jo SCA'R MOGE. 0 [for ni.] Spenſer 
SCA'PULARY., . ſcapula, Latin. J Relating SCARP. /. ſe/carpe. Fr. The flo 22 that ſide 


or be g to the ſhoulders. Wiſeman. of a ditch which is next to a fortified place, 
SCAR. ſ. ax A.] A mark made by a hurt and looks towards the fields 

or fire; a 2 Arbutbnot. SCA TE. /. tidor, Swediſh, ſtid, Iſandick. ] 

To SCAR. v. a. ] from the noun.] Tomark as A kind of wooden ſhoe on which they 


with a ſore or wound. Shakeipeare, Alide. 
SCA'RAB. /. [| ſearabte, French; ſcarabevs, To SCATE v. u. [from the noun.] To ſlide 
Latin A Aale an inſet with ſneathed - on ſcates. 
wings. Derbam, SCATE /. [ ſquatus, Latin. ] A fiſh of the ſpe- 
SCA'RAMOUCH. . — 25 French. cies of thornback. 


A buffoon, in m Collier, SCA'TEBRQUS. . {from ſcatebre, Latin. J 
SCA RCE. a. Lhe ſcarſo, 1 . Abounding with ſprings. x 

I. Not plentiful. Milla, To SCATH. v. a. N rea*an, Saxon. 

2. Rare; not common. Addiſon. ſcharden, Dutch. ] To waſte; to damage; to 
SCARCE. ad, from the adj ecti de roy » Milton. 
SCA'RCELY. L jective.) scarf 7 [reebs, Saxon.) Waſte ; damage; 

1. Hardly; ſcantly. Hooker. miſchief. . n/er. 2 Fairfax. 

2, With difficulty, as SCA'THFUL. 2. Cons 1 ſeat, ] Miſchievous ; 
SCA'RCENESS. deſtructive. . S. penre. 
SCA RCT Tx. J. [from free.] To SCA T TER. v. a. pcarenan, Saxon; ſcat- 


I. Smalineſs of way Ars not plenty; pe- teren, Dutch. 


nury. akeſpeare. Addijon, I. To throw looſely about; to ſprinkle. 

2. Rarencſs; SE» not common- Milton. Thomſon, 

neſs. Collier. N To diſſipate; to diſperſe. Proverbs, 
To SCARE. v. a. [ ſcorare, Italian, Skinner. ] . To fpread thinly, Dryden. 
To fright; to frighten ; to affright; to ter- To SCA'TTER. ». a. "To be 1 to be 

rify ; to ſtrike with ſudden fear diſperſed. Bacon. 


. SCAT] 2 — ad. [from ſcatterin;.] 


Hayward. 
9 — 6 Lare and crew. An im- I 77 Abbot. 
up to fright birds Xi " 8CAT? TIR from featter.] A va 
SCAREFI J. L ſeare — 76-1 ] 4 frig] 53 bond; one TE Ro home or Teiled. Ke 


by fire; a fire breaking breaking out ſo as to raiſe bitation. Spenſer, 
terrour, Holder. ScATU HEN , { ſeaturiens, Latin ] ſpringy 
SCARF, ſ. [eſcharf, French. — Any thing thag ing as a fountain. Di&, 
hangs upon the ſhoulders or dreſo. SCATURIGINOUS. a. | from 1 Lat.] 
; Shakeſpeare. Swift, Full of ſprings or fountains. Dick. 
To SCARF. v. a. nnn 1 SCA'VENGER. /. {from capan, Saxon. to 
I. To throw looſely hateſpeare, avs. ] A pett Y magiitrate, whoſe. province 
2. To dreſs in any looſe veſture. Shakeſpeare. keep the ſtreets clean. South. Buaynard. 
SCA'RFSKIN. /. | ſcarf and A. * — 42 French; ſecleratus,, Latin] 
cle ; the epidermis. A Villian; a wicked wretch. |  Cheyne, 
SCARIFICA'TION. 1. fear atio, 352 SCE'N ERY. v | from ſcene. | | 
Incifion of the ſkin wi or ſuch 1. The continued * APPCATANCES of ow. or 
like inſtrument, buthnot. things. * ddi;on. 


5E 2 4 Tho 


* 


SCE! "NICK. a. 
. SCENOGRAPHICAL @. Lend, and yedge.] | 
N Parr _ 


2. A little inventory. 


MATISM. / [rag opt JOY 
tion of the aſpects of heavenly bodi 


SCHE'MATIST. / [from berg.] 
1600 to forming ſcheſpes. 


2 dale 3 4 aing SCHOO'LBOY. 
0 es, 0 gn, or purppſe. Atterbury. 
Eee: — . 
N ; o7ve 

ntativn of the aſpects of t 
ene are 1 any lineal 


SCH | 
- * £ The reecfntaio of th pac in which SOHISM. f 


an action is performed. 
3. Tho diſpoſition and conſecution 2 


n ber nerd. 


„ . ocdour 
* The ca 8 
3 n e ſmell. 
To SCENT. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To ſmell; to perceive by the noſe. 
| Milton. 
2. oo pa; or to make to have odour 
os 


ving no fell. 


See SKEPTIC. 


ET ini, Latin. 


80 much of an act ofa y as paſſes be- 
the ſame perſons. 22 1 


8. ee eee Lage: 


Heal. ad. [from —__ 
perſpective. 
COR APHY. un and veel. 
rſpective. 
ae to ſmell, French.] 
1 The power of ſmelling ; the ſmell. 


Watts, 
or bad. 


Mortimer. 


Addiſon. 
[from ſent. — 2 


SCE/PTRE e : Latin.) The enſign 
© of royalty borne 


H. oohey, 


Corbis 


Com 


tion or 


SC 


ſ 


commit the crime of ſ 


SCPPTRED. 2. [from ee deleing * 
g Milton. 5 


a SCH 
or mathemati- 


SCHOOT.MAN. 
I. One verſed i 14 
vf academical 9 1. 


NE he Es 


| SCHOLA'STICK. « [from fete, La 
N to the ſchool; — 


— 5 
2. 2. Zefining — ſchool; ſuitable to the 
Temple. 8 ME 


SCHOLION. 
SCHO'LIUM. 


l EE 
To 8 


* 


oxiouay repay ji Fr. ] A W 
| — 4. from ſebs 
Dryden. 

of dramatick ' 


as. 


Y. ad. [from 5 
- = ima LY. | {6 } 
_ Milton, ATICK, f [ from hi One who 
any action; true n Life] One who my 
| the who contexture of objects; a diſplay; To SCHI/'SMATIZE. v. a. — * 

a ſeries; a _ diſpoſition. 


Milton. Prior. breach in the communion of the nc 
Granville. SCHO'LAR. T f Chelarli, Latin.] 
1. One who learns of a maſter; A dſl. 
Hooker. 
2. A man of Letters. ' Locke. 
3. A pedant; a man of books. Bacon. 
g 4. e Shak. 
5. The hanging of the theatre dupe to SCHOLARSHIP * hn 
acon. 1. 
re French from fen.] 2. Lit 8 
3. Exhibition or maintainance for a ſcholar, 
wth. 


12 [Latin] A vor A note; an ex- 8 


. 
lana- 
odter. 

HO'LY. v. a. [fromthe ;noun.] To write 

Hooker. 


OL bola, Latin. 
I. A IIS — . inſtruction. 


| education, © "Dig 


4 1 dorine as delivered by parts. 


cular teachers. Davies. Taylor. , 


5. The age of the churchi and form of 
theology ucceeding that of the fathers. 


Su. 25 SCHOOL. e. a. [from the neun. 
1. To inſtruct: to train. 
2. To teach with — 3 


* 


e A boy 
that is in his 24 at ſchool 
SCHOO'LDAY. £4 [cbool and 
which outh is fent to — 
| FELLOW. # 
One bred at the ſame ſch 
Hudibras, hen pn Rs 
JA projector z a 


cis. 1 beueel 3 ſtate of 
uf thing with relpect to other things. Wor. 


_ Swift. 
day.] os e in 
WI are 


. 


ſchool PR hor 
Inſtruction. Spenſer. 


pj 


e niceties and fubtiltics 
Pope. 
2: One 


>” We 


n 


2 


Sc 


SC 
SC 
To 


SC 
d 
80 
{ 


4» 4 


* 
| 
i 
B34 
0 
HSC 
© 


0 
C. 


N 
A . 
* 


f 
SC 
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 SCVAGRAPHY. 
 x.{ln 


sci ne 


SCLI 


2. One held fl Ways aun 


8 


One who preſides 
; — South. 
ens I 


A woman who governs a ſchool 
SCHREIGHT. / A fiſh. 


J. [ſiographie, — 
or te dion of 


ere rn. 
22 to ſhew de thereof. 
aſtronomy. ] The art of finding 


5 Nut: the day or night by the ſhadow a | 


I the ſun, moon, or ſtars. B 

SCIA'THERICAL. * { ſciaterique, French, , 

SCIATTHERICK. J eee, Belong- 
Brown 


to a ſun-dial. 
Hriatipue, French 2 


TIC A. 


selle paſſie, Latin.] he hip-gout 

rown 
SCIATICAL. a. [from ſciatica. ] Afflicting 
Arbuthnot. 
SCIENCE. ELF ſiience, French; 8 Lat.] 
I. Knowl 
2. Certainty Grounded on b. are 
a Berkley. 


. 


Any art or ſpecies of knowledge. 
M 7 Hooker, Glanville. 


S. One of the ſeven liberal arts,” grammar. 


rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, muſick, 1 
metry, aſtronom Pope. 
-SCTENTIAL. a. {from ſeience.] Producing 


ſcience. 


-SCIENTTFICAL. a. | 2 1 = . 
SCIENTIT FICK. ] Producing de- 
ae knowledge; "producing cer- 


SCIENTTFICALLY. ad. [from Ecke 


In ſuch a manner as to produce 
. 


| ern { A cer fred with « convex 


IE” 
REV Cloſe. ſ. A ſpecies of violet. 
SCINK. C Acalt calf, Alnſevorth. 
To SCUNTILLATE. v. n, [ ſeiutille, Latin) 
To ſparkle ; to emit ſparks, . 
SCINTILLA'T ION. / [ ſcintillatio, Lat. from 


3 ] The act of ſparkling; ſparks emit- 
aGro ae ſeiolus, Lat. J One who kelows - 
thin Glanville. * 
8CT'OLO 


45 ike Latin.] only 
A [oxi and 1 al. 


dr i 


with a ſhadow. 


 -8CTON. .es, Fr.) fill twig aden from | 


6ne tree to be into another. Sh. 
SCIRE FACIAS. , Latin.) A writ fidicial, 


in law, moſt commonly to call man to 
thew cauſe unto che court, why judgment 


ed ſhould hot'be'txecured. Corel. 
ö [from 914 An induritcd 


SCO 


SCT'RRHOUS. a. from 
* gland — a. [from cirrbun. ;— - bn 


SCIRRHO'SITY. ; [from EAA. 


duration of the glands. 
SCT'SSIBLE. a. ifur, Lat.] Capable © 
being divided — by a . 
wg A — ſeihile, Fre — 5 | 
cut or di 


== er 


ee Call pi f lar or blades 
move on a pivot, intercepting the 
thing be eu. 


HArbutbuot. 
. ſciſſum, un A crack; a 
SCLERO'TICK. «. 8 d an 


of one of the coats of the 
ScLERO Tics. . Medicine! which harden 
and conſolidate the paves they are 


to. 
To SCOAT. 1 v. 4. To ſtop à whe 555 


To SCOTCH. F putting a ſtone or ow. & 
wood under it rod 
„Dutch. Tom toe 


To SCOFF. v. . 
with inſolent ah es to treat ER contu- 
Bacon. T tHotſon. 


melious | 5 
SCOFF, /. [from th, the verb, ] Contemptuous Ti- 


_— expreſſion of ſcorn ; 


2 conn 
---— 
* * (dons ef] Ink Inſolent et rice; | 


. 
SCO/FFINGLY, ad. [ from ſeoffing.[ 2 con- 
tempt; in ridicule. Broome 
Te SCOLD. v. A. [ ſcholden, Datch. To'quar- 
rel elamorouſty and rudely. — 
SCOED. . A clamorous. rude, 9 low, 
foul- mouthed woman. 
— — ＋ A ſhell-fih. 
SCOLOPE'NDRA. /. enen. | 
I. A fort of ww of err J | 
2. An herb. 8 — 
SCOMM. . A buffoon. L „ 
SCONCE. /. | ſchantze, 2 
1. A fort; a bulwark. 
2. The head . 
3. A * candleſtiek, gen 
3 —＋ to reflect che light. 
To SCO v. a. To mulct; to fine. 
SCOOP. ,. ſehoepe, Dutch. ] 
1. A large ladle; a veſſel witha long handle 
uſed to throw ou out liquor. 
2. A ſweep; a ftroke. 


To SCOOP, v. a [ ſcbopen Dutch. ] 
1. — jading. — 
2. Lo empty 
3. To . 2. any thing hollow. 2 

4. To cut 


ow 1. P bilips. oe. 
* 


SsCOO PER. / [from ſcoop. ] One who 
-SCOPE. /. | 2 Latin. 


1. Aim; 3 
2. — nar gn mark; final « ws 


3. Room; ſpace ;\ A 


view. 


4 Liberty 


1 
* y 
SCO 
- « * 


Liberty; freedom from int. Shakeſp. 
2 ev beyond juſt limits; ence. Shah, 
ot; ſally.  ' Shakeſpeare. 


855 Extended quantity 


9 4. Latin. all of 
LOUS. [ ſeopulefr ] Full SCOTCH. rum the verd.] A fighter; 8 


SCORBUTICAL. L [ ſcorbutique, Fr. — ſmallow i Walton. 
SCORBU'TICE... ſeorbutus, Lat J Diſeaſed SCOTCH Colle 15 2 e hes J Yeal 
SCORBUT! LLY, ad. {from — 500 en lay in which boys 
R CALLY, butical. TCH Hoppers. ſ. A in 
With tendency to the AL 9 — hop over Hopper in £1 ——5 Locle. 
SCORCE. { This word 1 jo uſed. by Spenſer for SCO'TOMY,. /, fer. A-dizzineſs or 
diſcourſe. Fairy Queen. ſwimming in the head, dimneſs of 
* U. a. reo » Saxon, burnt.) ht. Ainfwerth., 
. To burn, Dryden. ay VEL. Rabe, Lat.] Alortofmopotclouts 
2. To burn. Fairfax. South. for ſweeping an oven; a maulkin. Ainſworth. 
2 SCQRCH. 0. #. To be burnt ſuperficially; SCOU'NDREL. {. [ fendaruela; Italian. } A 
to be dried ap. Roſcommon. . mean raſcal; a low petty villain, oe. 


 SCO'RCHING Fennel. .. A plant. 
Sc OD /. [ Latin, ] An herb. A 
| SCORE. . [ 40 Iſlandick. ] 
x. A zotch or long inciſi ON. 
. A line drawn. 
3. An account, which, . writing was 
lefs common, was kept by marks on tallies. 


South. 
4 Account kept of ſomething paſt. Tillotſon. 
5. Debt imputed. Donne. 
6. Reaſon ;' motive. Collier. 


- 7. Sake; account; reaſon referred to ſome 


thing. ; So 
8. Twenty. 2 | 
9. A ſong in Sconx. The words with 
© muſical notes of a ſong annexed, 

To SCORE. v. a. 
2. To ſet down as a debt. Stvife. 
2. To impute; to charge. Dryden 


3- To mark by a line. | 
SCO'RIA.F. | Lat.] Droſs; recrement. Newoton, 
SCO RIOUS. « [fxom ſcoria, Latin.] Drofly; 

recrementitious. Brown, 

To SCORN. v. 4. [ ſchernen, Dutch. ] To de- de- 

+ Jpiſe; to flight; to revile; to villify; to 1 


teran. 
; To SCORN. b. 1. To ſcoff.  Crafpaw, 
ll. {. Contempt; ſcoff; ſlight; act of con- 
Tillotſon. 
SCORNER. , barg“! 
I. Contemner; 0 Fr 
2. Scoffer; ridiculer. | poiſe 4 
SCO RN+UL. a. [ forn nnd uu 
1. Contemptuous, inf Dryden. 


2. Acting in defiance. | 4 
SCQ — LLY. ad, Alto ſeornful. 


temptuo olently. 1 
* RFIO « | ſerrpro, Latin, 1] 
3 tile much reſemblin 15 fall lob- 
4 2 yery venomous _ 
s Once ns of the Z Dryden. 
A * — 1 55 


ſworth, 


schr 15 7 opens Latin A plant. «© 
3 To. SC T. v. u. [from the noun,] To go out 


iller. 


SCORPION Graf. 


'SCORPION's Tail Herbs, 
SCORPION Tal þ 5 _— 


Sandgs, ; 


To SCOURBE. „, =P; 


8 C0 


ScOT. { [#e, French.] 9 95 
1. Shot; payment. . 


2. Scor and Les. Pariſh payments. Prior. 


To —— v. a. To cut with ſhallow i — 
Shakeſf 


"Ne v. a. [ feurer, Daniſh; ſcheueren, 
u | | 
1. To rub hard with thing rough, in 

order to cleanſe the ar oy 2 
2. To purge violently. 


3. To cleanſe; to bleach; to whiten; to 
blanche. Walen. | 
4. To remove by ſcouring. Shakeſpeare. 
5. [AScorrere, Italian. To range about in or- 
der to catch or drive away ing; to 
clear — Sidney. 
6. To pals ſwiftly over. Dryden, 
To SCOUR. v. . 

1. To nthe office of cleaning domeſtick 
utenſi Ae * heſpeare. 
2. To clean. Hates. 
3. To be purged or lax. Graunt. 
4. To rove; to ran Knalles, 
5. To run here and there, Shakeſpeare, 


6. To run with great eagerneſs and ob 


neſs; to ſcam Shakeſpeare. Collier. 
SCOU'RER. * from ſcour.] 
1. One that by rubbing. 

2. A purge. 


3. One who runs ſwiftly. 


SCOURGE, FL eſuarg%, Fr. Err. 
[ eggia, kalian. ] 


I, A whip; a laſh; an i ent of diſci- 
pline. Milton. 
2. A puniſhment; a vindictiye affliction. 

Shakeſpea re, 
3- One that afflicts, harraſſes, or deſtroys. . 


4. A whip for a top, Locke 
rom the noun. ] 
1. Tolaſh- with a w o whip. Watts, 
2. To puniſh; to . to c alten; to 
caſtigate. 2 Maceabees. 
SCOU RGER, 


from, fourge: e. One that 
ſeourges; a 


er or ch 


To SCO NSE“ v. a. To chang one thing 


for another; to ſwap, 


.SCOUT, {. { e/cout, from eſcoutery Fr. on 


is ſent privily to obſerve the motions of the 
enem Villin:. 


in order to obſerve the motions of an 3 
e y. 


| way) 
Ty SCOWL, Vs ts t rej han, to eng 84x. 


4 


I 5 8 


Wn) 


8 


— . 


982 8 8 2 


8 


> 
j om, 8 
18 


. 
*'S 


Ys 
3. 
SCR4 


' SCRAP. 
_ rubbed 


SR 
"Fo frown; to pou e fous, or 
| © $00WL.{ (from 2 2 


SCOWLINGLY. F 1 5 


To SCRA/ =. wrt — n. ¶ hrabbelen, fraſſelin, o 


] 1 


SCRAG. AG. f [ en Any thing th thin 


SCRA/GGED. a. Rough uneven; Full of pro- 
tuberances or af; Bel. 
SCRA' GGEDNESS. | 
SCRA'GGINESS. \; 
. — — 5 
2. Unevennefs; roughneſs; raggedneſs. 
SCRA'/GGY. a. {from ſerag.} 
x. Lean; marcid; thin. Arbuthnot. 
. Rough; rugge rugged. uneven. 
R RA'MBLE. v. . Ar r r- 
: ble Helen, Dutch. 
1. To catch at an . tu - 
— ur with the hands; to catch _ 
22 of another. 8:41; 
. 2. To dimb help of the hands. 
SCRAMBLE. / 1 om the verb.] 


1 Eager de Lor ſomething- 5 


climbing by the 
SCRA 1 7 Tfrom frame] 


1 — — elimbs 
—— v. a. 


meth : 
SCRA'NNEL. 2. Grating 


y the ſound. Milt. 
— à thing ſcraped or 


E a frag 
Lm. 
ol meat leſt at 


the On WR —_ | wang Granville. 
8. A i wh wy 


1 na u. 2. ropeopan 
2 Te Shoe CERA the 5 
1. To a 7 t 

f eee 1 eee. Moon. 

2. To take away by ſcraping to Craze. 

r lun Cura ic a harſh . 

{ 557 * 'ope 
4. To er great offorts, or urious 
Fr ng by pen South, 
Fe heals — A low phraſe, 
0 curry faveur, r ee aue * 
- milatiry. . GUMS +0 & | 

Fe SORAPE. v. x 5 10 104 1 
T. To make 2 harfli noiſe. SANT 
2. To play ill on a fiddle... 

3. To make an EN Ainſworth. 

SCRAPE / L fra 3 Dilculeys pa 


e 
| 3 from. "4 
K. 22 euer imenton getting money; 


ſerape- penn = 5 W's Herbert. 
ä 0 0. oui. 


84 


9 3 
17 * 


 SCRAT. /. [reprexa, Sax. ax.) A hermaphredie, 
To SCRATCH. wv. a. \ tratzen L = 
IX. To tear or mark with Dight rag- 
ged and uneven. - Wow 
. — — 
3- To wound ſlightl 


2 To 5 lightly ma ic any = 


7 To rab with the nails 


To write or draw auk "Fo 
3 — ns the verb. 

and ſhallow. Newton. 

* — may peg IND | Prior. 


A flight 
SCRAT RATCHER. + {1 + {from feratch.] He har 


SCRATOHES. 77 Cracked ulcers or ſcabs i UB.” 
1 harſe's foot. Ainfwor rb. 

SCRA'TCHINGLY. ad. — Freter. 
With che action of 


SCRAW S un = r, de or ſcurf. 

To SCRAWL. v. 25 60 
I, Lo draw of mar or clumity.. 
2. Towrite unſkilfully and inclegantly. Szojft. 
3. To creep like areptile. Ainſworth. / 
SCRAWL. [..{ from the verb. Unſkilſul and 
t writin Arbuthaet. 
CRAWLER. (from pre] A clundy and 

e 


SCRA h. A bird called a ſca-ſwallow. 421. 
4. SCREABLE. 4. { Arcabilis, Latin. ] Thos 
Ts SCREAK. v. f fegt or fri], T 
v c or — 
— 
o VU, . 
1. To cry out, as in — 


2. be cry 


SCREAM. / . (from the verb. A ſhrill loud 


ery of terror or pain, 2 
ToSCREECH, ». — andch} 
. To cry out in terror or anguiſh. . Zac. 
2. Weit f s ht-Owl. d 
4 RARE [tom he ved, 0 
> — orror and anguiſh, . 
<CREECHOWL./ An owl that hoots in the 
night, and whoſe voice is ſuppoſed to beto- 
ken danger or death, - » {© Drayton- 
— har: French. i 
I 2 g that affards why 


- 2. e thing id nut ad rg : 


3. A riddle to bf fand. 
To SCREEN. v. a. [from the noun.] 
. To ſhelter; 28 to hide. 22 
. Dutch. — 
— — 
2 


linder — into — — ind: . of this 

| there are two kinds, the male and,female ; 
the former being cut convex; but the latter 
channelled and concave. Ovincy. Wilkins. 
To SCREW. . , {from the noun} J. 
I. To turn by a ſcrew, Tuck. 
2. To 


1 S To - + Ribas. "ds 
7 To free; to rng by ee. Heul. 
F. To ſqueeze; 2 L 


SCREW 77} ( [Yore, Latin. A r 


To SCRVBBLE. v. ribille, La 
| 1. Tefl witharti 4 E dn] 


-2, To write without uſe: or elegance. 
To Aran hana DV. N. To write comm —_— 


e. 
ora. - {from Enit! A pett. 2 
thor; a 0 without 55 == 
r gels, a | 
4 pu ie notary. 14 
SCRYMER. /. [ori Bench Agha, 


SCRINE. /. Cenis, Lat, A place in which. 


wri ar curioſities are ited. Spenſer. 
SC. / rap, Ttandick. | - ATE 
1. A ger e 1 
2. A ſchedule; 7a fall ring. Shale eare. 
Son AR. /. [fromferip.] is. 
eontained in a ſcri 
SCRIPTORY. 8 
not o 


2 
2 c Latin: 
* 7 [ ſerigturas, J 


2 Gare BC: the Bible, - * South, 
SCRIUVENER ſeraveno, Italian. 
We One who draw contracts. | Shaboſpeare. 


— 


. be 1 Contain- 


2 One whoſe bulineſs Las TS: at 
— 25 3 3 
vation 10A — EE by 


- breaks out in ſorcs rr 
1 na; 


8 . Te. 
SCROTLE. [2 A I Nag . a 
- eretch.—-- 


NB NOB. v. a. Fele ee 


hard with ſomething comferngirough. 5.5. | 


| noms . [from the'noun- 
mean fellow, either as he is ſuppoſed to 
2 e ee ie of 5 he ig em- 
- ployed in the mean offices of feour 
2. Any thing mean . 8. . 
3. A worn-out 
SERV/BBED, "Fr 


f Daniſh.) "Mean; 
— I J 


vike; eien dirty; forty. | 


"The ſame I fappoſe, Sith feurf.. £ 


et crupule, Fr. ulas, La 
2 + 2 — — — of = 
Hat i 0.7 ures Arrange mikey 
| ore e. 
ea grins the third pat of g. 


01 +> 


8 "7 - 4 ; 
* 
PY , 
8 — 
. 


" To SCRUSE, « Ve 4. — toco 


 SCULLCAP. / LA 


- Barn, 


$cvu 


3- Proverbially; any 3 
To SCRU PLE. v. . "a (rm the e 
I wp 42; doubter 
U ſeruple.} A. j 
one who has J G 
SCRUPULO'SITY. {. {from ſerupulone.} 
1. Doubt; minuteandnicedou 
2. Fear of acting in W Ee. 
of conſcience. 
SCRU/PULOUS. a. 


1. Nicely Joubtful: — to ſaiy in dere 3 — 


minations of: conſcience. 1 


2. 9 to objections; captious. . | 


3. Nice; doubtful. 


4. Careful; vi t; cautious. Woodward. 
SCRUPULOUSL . ad. from A 


eee 7 gen Ie. rrupulaut. 


The ſtate of 
— a. [from * Dyſ- 


Ben of Fi. 


SCRUTATION. Th "It k — ] N 
examination . 
_ 2 — 


SCRUTA'TOR, 05 
— — 


ase =] 


io; 1. 


= — 


6 1 —— 2 — 


To 0 . 
To SCRU'TINY. 


m_ SCUD. v. #: [fit | Swedifh.]- To 


--run away with precipitation. So 
To SCU'DDLE: « L rom feud] ok 

«kind of sede hate or preci 
SCUFFLE. /. A conſe; quarral; atum 


wt 5 Bb} 147] 


Manes 74 SOUPTLE: ys. Frm the 
To SC * —— a 
cloſe. 


are. SOUL 12 4 
that hides If for ſhame or 
sc. . fe tv Handi! er N 
1. The bones which 2 we" "3 
brain; the arched bone of the head. Sharp. 
2. Afraall boat; a'corkboat. 


3- One who rows a cockboat. 22 
4. A ſhoal of fin. 


— 
Prior. 
fads] A luker fre 


1. A head 3 ka 
_- * 
e N Ah A 


I. En doin kd 


one rower. 
2 x cichboar;s:: 


SCULLERY. . aun av. SONY 


88 are cleaned and kept 
7 15 


4 
* 
1＋ 

2 


SOULLION, |. [from : 


. 


a + a 


- $( 


84 


domeſtick ſer van 1; thay waſkies 
DiE the diſhes i in —— kitchen. 


Sbaleſpearo. 
Te SCULP. 6. (fonts Latin] 7 


SCU'LPTILE. a. ¶ ſeulptulis, Lan Made Þ 
Leon. ; Latin,] A carver; 
zee, Ee n A t 


one who cuts wood or ſtone into i 


SCULPTURE. /: ſculptura, Latin 
1. eee one 


nta images. 
| 1 Drodae 


222 — 
act of en 
To "$CU'LPT URE. v. a. . T6 
cut; to engraye. 
SCUM. / [e/cutve, French, ſchuym, Dutch. 
* That which riſesto the top of any liquor. 
Bacon. 


2, The droſ; the e — 
Raleigh. Koſcommon i 
To SCUM. v. a. - [from the nous. J r 
the ſcum. 
SCU'MMER. /:. [ :7 cumoir, French. J A 0 
with which liquor is ſcummed. 
- SCU'PPER H. i. /. ¶ ſchoepen, Dutch, to draw 
off.] In a ſhip, ſmall holes on the deck, 
through which water is carried into the fea. 
SCURF.-/; [peupx, Saxon 1 Damiſh 91. 
Swediſh; - /chorft, Dutch 
1. A kind of 7 miliary ſcab. Swift. 
2. A ſoil or tain adherent. DZ 
3. Any thing ſticking on the ſurface. Att for. 
cb REIN ESS . [from fe. J The ſtate of 


being ſcurfy. 
SOU'RRIL, . ſeurritic, Latin. ] Low;imean; 
fly opprobious. Ben. Jobn ſon. 
SCURRULITY. |. [ſcurrilitasy Lat,] Groſneſs 
of reproach ; 1 of jocularity. "— 
SCU/RRILOUS. a: Carril is, Latin.] G 
opprobious; uſing ſuch language a8 only the 
licence of a buffoon can warrant, Hooker. 
SCU'RRILOUSLY. ad. {from ſar rider. ] 


With low buff 
i rn — 


» ly; z coarſely. 


SCU'RVY. + {from 


SCURVILY. ad. cee ſearvy. ] Vitely; ph _ 


rf 1A Alemper of 
the inhabitants of cold.countries, and amongſt 
thaſe ſuck — —_— — 


| — "28 from g 4 
e * . . ee Lale 
| a. Vile; . 
= = A ＋ Greg ant gre, | The 
ſpoonwort. 
USES. [: Forencuſed, | | | Amide 
T. 0 pt 2 — : 
1 


oſe tails . 
8 a 


| _- | _ 3 * 


SEA 
r 


SCU'TTLE. etz Latin.] 4 


E A ſmall 27 5 
3 bene cad Yo 

0 e — Os ectator. 

7 8 e v Fog 

run ith affected precipitation. u 


To SDEIGN. v. a. ¶ ſdegaaure, Ital 8 
SDEIGNFUL. a. contracted for das 


SEA. { Cx, "ke ; lee or xr Duc . 
I. The ocean 3the'water oppoſed to the land. 
; r 222 
i 3 — Aue . 18. 
3. Proverbially any large quantity. X. Charles. 
4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuous. Malu. 


Hal SEAS tr. Half drunk 8 
8 BEAT. 4. | ſea and beat. Daſhed by the 
waves of the ſea. - "__ 
SEA'BOAT, G 12 and boat. 1 veſſel capable 
to bear th ArVitbnets 
—— as 15 fo and Miri] Borat of the 
ſea; produced nd þ ſea. erp 
SEABOY, fea an 
wes 2d boy. ] eee 
12 1 AY ſea and breaeb.] Irruption 
of the ſea by La L Eftr 
SEABREY'ZR. f { fe a and breeze, " Wand 
1 the 
SEABUY T. 4. CNS Built e 
1 den. 
on T. £ 12 Mme. 
SEACALF. iT, 2 xs. gu calf, n Dan The 
- ſeacalf or ſeal, is ſo called from the tiviſe he 
makes like a calf; his head pps. x5 ph 
not bi ſhaped rather like an 6% an 
muſtac 5 thoſe of a cat; his body lon 
and all over hairy; his fore-foet with 
clawed, but not divided, yet fit for g0i 
his hinder feet, more CEPT fins, and fitter 
for ſwimming, as an 4rphibious ani- 
mal. The tires. L ac ſuck. Grews 
SE AC AP. — 56 :a and cap. ] 3 _ 
worn 0 
SE'ACHAR Le and chart a Wap 6 
"which pou, he = are delin 
SEA COA L. foe and 25 Coal, ſo called, 
becauſe hes t to Londok Ts Baron. 
_— L and 


erg + 9288 any The The, 


curd and need 


SE/ACOW. and cow. ] The mamatek, a 
Les | cetaceond hind, 


very animal, of 


eſe] Shore ods | 


—— - =  —- — 


SEA 


"Dope has two round br placed between 
oral fins. The ſkin — thick and 
and not N This crea» 

* . lives principally a e be mouths of 
rizers;'and feeds bles Its 

i white like veal, and very well * 
_— UL. Hl. 
SEADQ'G./; [ fon andbg.] Perhapsthe ſhark. 
oye av Ko common. 


SEAFARER. ＋ 4 2 and fri] 1 traveller 


by ſea; mariner. Pope. 
2 a. [ found fare} Travelling 


SHaleſp. re. 
_—- 
aan ttie ips; 
battle on the ſca. feb] N. 2 
MS TOWIL. ( ff and fow!.] A bird that 
em arte Girded 3 
4. * or eneir- 

cled by the ſea. 0 Millon 


SE'AGREEN. 1 ſa and N Reſembling 

the colour oſ the diſtant roo Pope. 
SE'AGREEN, J. Sanifrage. A plant. 

* [ ſea —— ] A water fowl. 

Bacon. 

SE/AGULL. C A ſea bird. Ainfworth. 

SEAHE'DGEHOG. /. { ſes, hedge, and d bog: 7 


A _ of ſea ſhell-fiſh. . Carew. 
SEAHO G. {. | {ea and T porpus. 
SEAHO'LM. j; ſ. | ſa * mn. | 


I. A ſmall uniahabited and 
2. Seaholly. A kind of a ſea - weed. Carer. 
l . { ſa and bore. 1 
4 2 taborſe is a fiſh of a very gular form, 
ĩt is about four or five inches in length, and 
nearly half an inch in diameter: in the broad - 


2 
morſe. | . oodrward. 
5435 By the ſeahorſe Dryden means the hippo- 


— Mermaid. 


erb 
SE/ MAN. ah. man. 
— 


SEA'MARK, / — Pointerene 
ſpicuous place diſtin at ſea. Hacon 
SEAME'W. -{ [ſer am a mew.) A fowl gh 


; e ſea. | Milton 
7 L and e chte 


. O * 
REAOOSE. | 5 ee The ad in the 
Mortimer, 
e 7 1 Se pins A picuuree- 
at-fen. 1+ : Addiſon. 
888. „ % 8 20g good] A lake of fl 
Ante Stam ra s 


8 
eee . 


fg 11 at 
Arbutbuot. 
| Miller. 


Ty z. * 5 ere 
p 4 


BEA 


8E AROOM. ; fea; ' 
La- Open fx; 


ES thain. 
SE'AROVER. /. Ca and rove.] A private. 
_ A — 7 Land foark. A — 1 


' S'ASHELL-[; L ſee end.. d.] Shells found 


on the ſhore. Mortimer. 
— Le and fore. J The coaſt of 


— Fg ww and fc. Sick, veg. 
rs on 
SEASIDE. / [ſes and far.] The edge of the 


vii. 12. 
SEASEERPENT. / . [ ſea and ſerpent. ] Ser- 


enerated in 4 water. 
SEAS VICE. /. [ fea and fervice.] Naval 
SEASU'RGEON. f 44 ſea r * i A hi 


2 ED. a. ry rg fea ns Pot nnd. 


SEASURRO/U 
**Encircled by the fea. ofe 

SE/ATERM. [ and term. ] Word of art 
uſed by the ſeamen. 3 40 

SEAWA FER. > 1] [ jos and ewakey, ] The falt 
water of the Wiſeman. 


SEAL, 1 rele, Saxon ; ſeel, Daniſh. ] 
SEAL. { [1gel, Saxon.) | 


„. A —— with a particular im- 
on, 


F the wax that cleſes 

letters, or ends ww as a teſtimony. 

2. The impreſſion made in wax. Lal. 

3. Any act of confirmation. Milton, 

To SEAL. . a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faſten with a ſeal... , 
2. To confirm or atteſt by a ſeal. Slab. 


3 To to r; to ſettle. 

Rom. xv. 
4. To ſhut; ; to clofe. Bacon, 
5. To mark with a ſtamp. Shakeſpeare. 


To SEAL v. =. To fix a ſeal. Neb. ix. 38. 
SEALER. ſ. [from ſeal: one that ſeals. 
SEALINGWAX. cal and wax. ] Hard 
wax uſed to ſeal etters, | 
SEAM. ſ. [ream, Saxon; zoom, Dutch. 
T. The edge of cloth where the thr 
- doubled; the _— where the two 2 
- Are ſewed to 
2. The oy mag of planks in a ſhip. Dryden 
3. A cicatrixz a ſcar. 
4. A meaſure; a veſſel in which things are 
1 Fn. mg buſhels pf pr 1 
ow 3 8 
EN «. ber ch noun.) — 
. To join together by ſuture, otherwiſe. 
proves To mark ; to ſcar with a long 8 . 8 


EA'MLESS. a from eng x n6 


SE/AMRENT. V * e. 


ration of an⁰ 

Wesch a wh 

SEAMITREss. 1 rer Saxon,” 95 

woman whoſe. trade ia to ſew 

SEAMV. 2. 8 A ſeam 

-: chewing the ee alk 1. 190 N. 
5 A Vo 


6 


* 


Li Nw 


| 
; 
] 
. 
c 
r. 
It 
I. 
1 


 SEARCLOTH.. / 


SEA 


SEAN: , Trezne, Saxon.] A net 
. Crea ian, Ih to Ag Ce} — 
not any longer green. 
To SEAR. v. a. [peapian, Saxon.) Teer 
to cauterize. * ewe, 


mens. Saxon, 55 
aſter; a large 2 
7 SEARSE. v. a. [ſer French. ]/ Toft 
SEARSE. C A fleve; a Mb : 


TN A 


SER RCER. / [from ſearce.] He whoſearce 


TSRARCH. o. a. | cberuber French. 
. To examine; to try; to explore; 'to 
look through.” lf 44 . 
* To enquire; to tek Ag. — 


228. To probe.'s . 
4. To EARCH out ind bye 5 


an, 
To SEARCH. + ” IST 
I. To make a ſeazch, "Afton. 
2. 'To make inquiry. ele. 
3. To ſeek; to try 70 Kad | Lothe, 
SEARCH. from the verde On S -f 
= Enquiry by looking into every 
ton. 
Mon "Inquiry; examination; act offeeking: - 
ba Addifen. 
ART HER. from b, l 
2 Examiner; inquirer; trier. Prior. 


2. Officer in London appointed to examine 
the bodies of the dead, and report the 
aufe of death * Graun. 


2 — ala, French. 
1% One . four parts Kae . . 


Summer, Autumn, — — 
| 8 A time as diſtinguiſhed from others. 
Milton. 
* 4 fh as; an „ er N 


. A time not very long. Shoe We 
J. That which gives a ich reliſh. $ 
To SEASON. v a. | «fſfaiſſerner, French. 
r. To mix with food wy thing that gives a 
high reliſh. | Brown. 
2. To give a reliſh to. Did Tillot on. 
* of another in- 
 predient Shake 
4. To infect; to or taint n 
5 To fit for any * by time or habirz to 
mature. Addi 738 
Tov SE/ASON. v». . To become mature ; to 
grow fit for any purpoſe; a low word. Mer. 
SEASONABLE. a. ¶ /ai/on, French. ] Oppor- 
tune; happening or done at a proper : — 
out 
SE'ASONABLENESS. /. from — — 
Opportuneneſs of time; propriety wi 
gard to time, 
SEASONABLY. ad. [from babes] Pro- 


perly y with reſpect to time. - Sprazt, 


SE ASONER... / from 1% ſeaſon.) He who 


ſeaſons or gives a reliſh to any thing. 
SEASONING. /. | from ſea/on. | That which 
< IS N — to give it a reliſh. 


Ben. Fobijfoa, 


7 SECOND . 


8 EC 


SEAT: /, old German.] ei anna 
1. Ac Vt or any thing on 
5 1 throne of 
- 2. Chair a 
ty: — Saks 
I Madfior!; ; reſidence; ri abode. 


. Situation; fte. Re 
T# SEAT. v. 4. front the nous 3.4175 


I. To place 6 i feats; "to Cas dog 
2. To place in a fa 17 or place 
of diſtinction. yl wade... 4+ 


3. To fix in po = ſitua- 
© ton er Fe = 


7 ae e 
SECANT. ve . . 205 
In geometry: the right line dra raps, Five 
the centre wes *cutting and meeting 
with, another | lie called the.tangent Withe 
out it. % 4% +." Diet; 
To ECF DR. va \-fectds; Latin. ET 


dra from fello 


ECE DER. 7: ktom Nag. Oar One hg 
vers his IR of any proceedin 
by withdrawihg Himſelf 

To SECE RN. ». 4. { fecerns, Latin} To ſ 0 
parate finer from groſſer matter; to 

the n e i 


SECE'SSION. C f feedfrv 
. The act of 
2. Idee act 2 
Actions. 


1 — L ferl, Latin. 2 Not 
W eib. 6. [ ſecluds, Latin. ] Toon 
line from; to ſhut up part; to xclode. 


SE'COND. a. front; French 1 Fund Lat. 
1. The 12 [ſe order to the firſt; the 3 
+ dinal of two. Dryden. 
2. Next in valve or dignity inferior. Add. 
SE'COND-HAND. /. Poſſe on received from 
— firſt poſſeſſor. ads 
SE COND-HAND, [yſed_ ad) ecively; 
original; not primary... : $2 
At SrconDonany: In Enication; by. 1 


mien; not primarily; not origin any: = 


sch ſ. [ ſecond, French; from che ad 


jedtive ] 
I. One who accompanies another in 2 duel 
to direct or defend him. ann 


2. One who ſupports or maintains; . 

porter; a e er, " Wettox: 
J. The ſixtieth —4 of a minute. * ' Wilkins. 
a. | gender, French. 

1. To ſupport ; to forward; to ies 
come in after the aft as a maintainer. 


o& 34; 4&4 


25 To follow it the NOR IAA 


Lali : 
SECOND -Sight: . The power of ſeein 
- things future or things diſtant; 7 
erent 


SF 3 


: 
> BHE 


, Solitude; ret 


5 
. 
Er. . es etur, Latin ( e 1 2 
. iche; nat; Tevea ; oye Bids ; 
n - Deuteronomy. 
etire 1 unſeen. Millan. 


+ $« Fai ul 4 ſeeret entruſted. Shakeſpeare. 
28 } 2 _ diſcovered ; as, à ſecret 
ly. 1114 A „„ Al 


los risk TFT Lat 


Py 
x y hidden, 56. 
„ ſomething pot yet 
icovered. Milton. 


3. Privacy; Gerecya 45, he erent ſe 
i Aon. 
#Wenrr. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
— "Bacon. 
e ARISHIP. RE 7993 French; : 
3 ry]. The office of a ſeer tary. 
* . ſecretarim, Jo Latin. ] 
ed with the 069 wg of 1 
ho writes for another Clar 
e E. v. a. [ . Latin. },, | 
7. I» To put aſide ; to hide. ; 
1 + animal xconomay To ſecerm 3 to 


e — De Ae, 


2 


economy that 


e 4 ous fluids * 
2 confi Pg pr 

2. The fluid 
eee a. from Hue, Lat. 


ee . oo EE rom fr] A 0 


4 " 
15 


SEC 


| | Inherent in f. Scottiſh iſlanders. SECRETLV. 44. from fore] Privately; 
FO! my K "df 77: Ta prone 1 eng ig 
econ be . Ve rom ; : 
8 Ae : State of ee Kee. F? iv 
lar y. hp uality of ke ing a Doane. 
Lrder; SE CRETORY. e Lan] Peg 
ioby. forming the office of ay. 
. 2 SECT. /. | oft; Lat. A. body of men fol- 
Tate of being ſe E 83 4 amine ſome particular n , or united in 
9 i ame tenets. - Dryden. 
5 5 rimar ; ara the i intention; SE/CTARISM. 1. [from PE Diſpoſition to 
pot of ce Ws Fa hag & ni ola Bentley. nn 
3 y tran{miſſidn or depuration, . Charles. 
ee eee e rere French, — 
& A / fever — "that. 5 ariſes . . One who divides ſome publick eſtubliſh- 
er a criſis, or ſome mor- ment, and joins-with — by 
bid, matter, 28 feclenſion of — ſome particular whim s. Baron. 
0 br ne A follower; a pup fl. Spenſer. 
- A e e SECTA'TOR 7 ber, Lavin . 
c _—_ a imitator; a diſci Us Roh 
Nerd GG Y. od Wen fe Une ge 1 11.25 [ ſefio, Lati Ae IF 
rel * i 1 I. e 0 eu Y1 hs 
I uf F Reid an and rai] 2. A Gt e e l 
Weener ne, TS 4 and diſtinct part . 
i famegimes uſed An, SECTOR. J H Can, French. Inigeomctry, 


An inſtrument made of wood or metal, with 
- joint, and ſometimes. a. piece to tupn out 
to make a true ſquare, with lines of ' fines, 


— ſecants, equal parts, _— * 
| ons, hours, latitudes. | 
SECULAR. a. [ ſceulariry Latin. 1 


per 2 Not ſpiritual ; relating ta affairs of the 
preſent world; not holy; worldly; Healer 

4. In the, church ef Rome.] Not bound 
by monaſtick rules. * 7 Temple. 
3. Happening or coming once in * 


century. 

SECULA'RITY. ſ. from Joan] Wa d- 
lineſs; attention to . of the preſent 
life. 1 Burnet. 

To SECULARIZE, v. 4. [' Eee. WN ; 
from ſeeular. ] 

I. To convert from ſpiritual appropeis 
tion to common uſe. 

2. To make worldly,: 

SE/CULARLY. ad. [from e ln a 
worldly manner. 

SEC LARNESS. / [from ſecular, World- 

ineſs. 


SE/CUNDINE. F; 8 which the 
embryo. is wrapped ; the een, Cy 

SECURE. a. | ſecurus, Latin.) Ty 
1. Free from fear; r from! terromit; 
eaſy; aſſured. -. Milton. 


2. Careleſs; wanting caution; ; wanting vi- 


gilance. 
3. Free from dan; ger; Foo. Milton, 
To SECURE. v. . | "from the Aae die. Joy 


1. To make certain; to put out of hazard 3 
. to-aſcertain. a . 
2. 1 to make f 446 . 
3. To inſure. Y | 

4. To make faſt... 


— od. e att 
; 3. without ely. Dryden. 
ati SECURE- 


SED 


SECUREMENT * — 
of ſafety ps . me een, Foe ! 
SECURITY. * [ ſecuritas, Lotin 


1. Careleſſneſi; freedens from ok. Han- 
52 Vitious | 4 mmm — want 
* Protection; defence. Ne 


i 2 Any thing given ag'a pledge ar tution; 


DAN. . 9 


DATE. 4. 5 , Calm; quiet ; 
ill; un j —— ; ſerene, Watts. 
SEDA'TELY, ad. [from fate. Calmly; 
without diſturbance. 
barfuss /; I [from ſedate. ] Calne; 
IRONS: z ſerenity 3.1 freedonr: from dif- 
©,» turbance. 

SEDENTARIN ESS. 24. [from ſedentary. The 
Nate of NN ; inactivity. 40 
SEDENTA 7 15 Alden, Italian; . 

tarim, Latin. 


. Paſſed in finting amt: wanting motion 


or action. 4 At. eee 
2. n. abe: Wy motionle 
' * Bilton. 


SEDIMENT. ,. [ [edimentum; Latin. | That 
which Fable d ſettles at the bottom. 
— 
SEDI'TION. [L feditio, Latin.) A tumult, 
an inſurrection; A popular commotion. 


Shakeſpeare. 
SEDFTIOUS. 4 U aan Latin. ] Factious 
with tumult; turbulent. Clarendon. 


SEDVTIOUSLY: ad. {from ſeditis. ] Tumul- 
-tuouſly ; with factious turbulence. 

SE'DITIOUSNESS, f {fromi feditiovs.] Tur- 
bulence; diſpoſition to ſedition. 

Ta SEDU'CE. v. 4. ¶ ſeduce, Lat.] To draw- 
aſide from the rigbt; to tempt; to corrupt; 
to deprave; to miſlead; to deceive, Shak. 

SEDU'CEMENT. . [from ſeduce.) Practice 
of ſeduction; art or . to 
ſeduce. Pope. 

SEDU'CER. / { [from ſeduce. ] One who draws 
aſide from the right; a —_—_— * 

SEDUGIBLE. [from 5 ] 

a. 
capable of being draw aſide. ern Re. 

SEDU'CTION. ſeductus, Latin] The 

act of ſeducing ; ; the act of drawing alide. 


ammon,, 
EDU Tr. C [ ſedulitas, — Diligan 
— 3 laboriouſneſs ; Wr 


SE'DULOUS. 4. | ſedulus, Latin. ] Aſſiduous; 
ann laborious; Ps. A 


SEDULOUSLY. ad. labor 
ous ; 1 3 ouly; & (gen; 
painfully, | 


— * 


To SEEK, „ 14 


SEE 
$E'DULOUSNESS. 


E. 2 —_— fe den. 


Te SRE. 6 rar 2 
Lreon, ä „Dutch. 


I. To perceive 

22 ZE ien 

3. 20 ducever; to deſery, == 

4. To converſe with. 

5. To attend: to remark. JIN 

— nw the of ſigh — 
I. 10 ve 00 

the eye n diſtant. Dryden. 
2. To Adern without e Tllhbgſan. 


3. To enquire; to a 
4. To be attcative. * | 
J. To ſcheme; to contrive. pare 
SEE. fre jen Log look; obſerve ET 
e Saten 2 Dutch. 


SEEDCARE ARE. . en ans cake, ] 'A a 255 


. 


ms F | aber 
SE'EDLIP. } A veſſel in which the ſower 
SE'EDLOP. I carries his ſeed. 


— I Lad and l "-Smoll 


Error [. [ ſeed and Plot. The groutd 

on which plants are ſowed to be afterward 
. tranſplanted. Ben. Jobnſon. HameiGlardhd. 
SE'ED ee es” ſeaſon 


f. g. 
of ſowin Jong ple 


SE/EDLING. /. [from feed.] A 
SE'EDNESS, eſe (from ſeed.] Seed timez-the 


juſt riſen from the ſeed. 


me of ſown — — 
! Ft fd nd man]. The Wer: 
he that ſcatters the ſe Sb Penne. 
_ 4. | from! ged.] Abounding , with 
. from Si 7 bak. 
e TE 
SEEING that. * 


To SEEK. v. a. pret. I lought ; forts: 
"x. Fo look for [ for; to. den for... = 


Hane 
3 To folic; to endeavour 19 gan þ Milton. 
3. To go ta find. 
4. To ale by ſecret machinations, 


1. To make ſcarch ; to make enquiry; to 
_ endeavour. / Miltoag, 
2. To make ran, * the 

le: 
3. 


? 
Pa 


- 
= - = = 
— w 
- - — 
— 2 rp 0 tg > I ets or ere 


— <4 — 
— 


SEG ' 
a Lege w! 


e. * rn ire, 1 — 
r ter: for 

** 2 29301 Knollen 
To \SBEK. YT log f 0 rheaſures, 


i Khowledge,- or experience. Ailton. Roſcom. 
SEEK RR. [fron fene One that ſeeks; an 
N te e lee Glanville. 
SEE RROW. ft ee 
ne to g f vexation. 
EI rtv nn © Sidney. 
TRL. v. a. [ ele, to-feal; Branch. To 
cloſe Fug _ A term - falco 1 the 
* k Wild or h * apa awk bein or a 
tinte ſealed. Sire Babb, 
— 61. h ros 0 lean on 


— 4 (> 


| Raleigh, 
LV. [from reel, icky ime, Sax 
e. 


error.]. One 


*. Lucky; h 80301 Þ 
bay Sillyy fooliſh-;-firm ple“ 

M. v. ». e l 
r | Inge 1 — 2 1 


* To bawe then of truth 
In Shakeſpeare, to be — d. 
>» 8-3 TO hes is an rene 
"though no reality, 115075 K Nlaclmore. 
"og Te Tt id ſometimes a flight affirmation 3 there 
3 ſeems, mon be are wor e Atterb. 
It appears to be. - Brown, 
SKE'MER. 2 OM ye one chat carries 
n ap] FS 46 ira 7h 


res A pearance. 
bn ET lon. 
SEE/MINGLY. ad ad. [from ſeeming. 31 In ap- 
pearance; in ſhow ; in ſemblance. Gland. 
8 SEE MINGNESS. 1. {from We Planſi. 
- bility ;" fair ap . Digby. 
SEE'MLINESS.” k Trom ſeemly.] Decency ; 
*=handſomeneſs ; \ronclinels; gratey beauty, 
a 01692 del f Camden. 
SEFMLY. . Leere, Br, Daniſh, ] ＋ 4 ; 
3/heqeming.; t. P 
SEE'MLY. "1 from the :adjeRtive.} : . 
Aecent manner; in a proper manner. Pope. 
SEEN. 4. e 400 e werſed.” ; 


rom foes] 8 N Ag N 2 


ho ſees. 0392" 


A u. 


. —.— Yareſees: future 


events. Prior. 
2 qt Vas" 8 — 


117 D ee 


A Pope ; 


3 8 
To IS * . bed Tel nde 
"with a Tr mation. 10 _— 


48 K 2 e NAU ' . 

To SEE TH. v. ». To be in a fiate of Ne. 

ien; to be hot... Sbaleſpeare. 

e + [from er. A boiler; a pot. 
3s, deg ie 1 9 


$7/GMENT. * deute Lat, ] 2 2 


: To. SEL'ECT. v. a. 


'SELE'CTION 


8 EL 


Ames between a Ae Auf ch er 
the circle, Fre 
oft by = po re NA 


8E. GNrry. „Leut. agg 

. LES iron po, 439 I 

To SEGREGATE. v. Latin, To 

"fe apart; to fparms nt os 
GA'TION, 2 Lee ae 


— ration from others. 


a. [from 0 95 Label 
SBIGNIOR. P 7 


from - /enior, rue þ 
r A — ad N F 3 onour 


ven 


——_ A abe; a ben, Hſe 


SEIGNORAGE. E eee, Nut From 
ignior. ] W acknow t of 


wer. Locle. 
Ts SEFQNORISE. v. 4. keen feignio! 5 To 


” Sri. | [1 ad in 
INE 7 Saxon. A net in 
we Ab et 0 1 1 Carne. 


SETNER. 1 lion fs]. A fiſher with nets. 


+, Carew, 
To SIZE. v. a. | ſai 4 \ French] 

1 To to gralpy to 
hold on; to — Pope 
4. To-take forcible. poſſeſſion of by law,” 
oo YC Ab #0 8 Cann. 
4” To make poſſeſſed. Addiſon. 
To SIE. v. u. To fix the af the power 
on any thing. Moron, 

ſrizine, French. ] 


Lat! 2 Seien in fact 2 a cor- 
poral poſſeſſion 5 taken: ſciſin in law, is 
vrhen ſomething is done which the law at- 
counteth a ſeiſin, as an inrolment. This is 
as much e fer arp lands . 


The act of taking 2 
16. 8. „ WE 
Decay of Piety. 
3. The pole Haie. 
ede — lie! b 
1. Thead of ſeizing. 
2. The _ ſeinec. Ailton. 
1 The act of taking forcible poſſeſſion. 
M otton. 
2 Gripe; — © Dryden. 
Catch. Au N Watts, 
SBL.COUTR. a. reld, rare, Saxon; and 


Ta Uncommon. ' " Spenſer. 

Bo. a: pelvan, Sax. ſelden, Dutch. ] 

- Rarely ; not often; not frequently. South. 

SE'LDOMNESS. ſ. {from ſeldom. . Uncom- 
monneſs; infrequency ; rareneſs; rarity. 

Hose. 

SELDSHOWN. 4. ¶ ſeld and rr Seldom 


. exhibited to view. 
as | ſclectus, Lat.] To chuſe 
rence to others rejected. Mueller. 
SEL. CT. a. Nicely choſen; choice; culled 
out on — of ſuperior excellence. Prior. 
|. { ſeletio, Lat. from ſelect. 
The acc of culling or chuling ; choice, 2 


eee 


- a V. 
* — 8 


% 
= 
* 


2 | 
r 


r TT TIomRT ITT -- 


1 


5 ' Shakeſ] 
SEMBLABLY. ad. {from Fella. 2 7 5 


SEM 
S V2 Llrem ſelec ] The ſtatb of 
0 12 55 


SELECTOR. 2 from ſele&.] He 
SELENOGRA'PHICAL. 

SELENOGRA'PHICK. * 7 4570 2 1 
longing to ſeleno 52 ah 


SELENO GRA Finn and a 
A 32 of * e 8 


ok an 3 aber; es a- 
0 dete eker, oy 125 Dryden. 
2. It is united both to the perſonal pto- 
- nouns, and to the neutral pronoun 1, and is 
always added when they are uſed'reci 

cally; as 7 did not hurt him, he burt ul, 
the people hiſs me, but-T clap myſelf. * Zacks. 
ee with bing a pronoun ſub- 
tive, ſelf is in appearance an adjective: 


7 joined to my, thy, our, your, en ad- 


jectives, it ſeems a ſubſtantive. | 
4. It is much uſed in compoſition. | 
SE'LFHEAL. , [b unella, Latin.] A ou 
The ſame with Sawrerte. ' 
SE'LFISH. 4 {from {e IJ, Attentive ne only to 
- one's own intereſt, void of regard for others, 
Aaddifen. 
SE'LFISHNESS. f [from fs. Attention 
to his own intereſt, without any regard to 
others; ſelf-love. Boyle 
SE'LFISHLY. ad. [from e.] With regard 
only to his own intereſt ; without love of 
others. Pope. 
SE'LFSAME. a. [ fl and ſame.] Numeri- 
cally the ſame. Mitten. 
SE ==" ya . [clio, Low Latin.) A ridge of 


2 - Ainſworth. 

L. pronous | for ſelf. 

SELL. / Tal French; ſella, rr A 
dale, Pegſer. 

To SELL. v. a. : [pyllan, Saxon. ] To give for 
a price. Sroift. 


Ben. John on. 


To SELL v. n. To' have commerce or thaf- | 


fick with one. Shakeſpoar 
SE LLANDER _ A ary ſcab in a horſe's 
ee Ain ſtoortb. 
= /- +; [from 2 The perſon that 
ells ; vender *  » \'Shateſpedre. 
— 0 The edge df cloth where it is 
cloſed by complicating the thredds: 1 
SELVES. The 2 17 of ſelf. Locke, 
SEMBLABLE. 6. @. le, Fr.] Like; re- 


Vick 


.refemblance. 
SE'MBLANCE. /. C ſemblance, — 2 from 


reſemblance gz ſimilitude; xe- 
Milton. N codward: Rogers. 


* Likencle 


' SEMIDO/UBLE. /. 


SEM 


SE'MBLATIVE.- a; [from ndl. Ji Wit- 
able; accommodate; fit; reſemblitig. Set. 
To SE'MBLE- +. *. {embler, French. TGA 
reſent; to make à likeneſs.  Prive. 
SEA. / 8 A word which, uſed is. 

© "compoſition, fi alf. 


SE MIAN NUL AR. a. | ſemi and ends; 


Latin. I A ring; half round. - Grew 
SE F. . ¶ /emibreve, French,J A note 
in muſick relating to time. Domme. 
SBMICTRC LE, /. | ſenicirculur, Lat.] A half 

round; part a c vided By dhe dia- 
meer. : 

SEMICIRCLED: N . \ ſei and circular. ] 
SEMICFRCUL AR. } round. 
SEMICO/LON. 7, and .] Half 2 


colon; a r — e thus | ;] — denote a 
greater pauſe than that of a comma. 

SEMIDIA'METER' /, = — diem. 
Half the line, which 

| — of a circle divides ie into. two equal 
part "+ 2. X 

SEMIDAPHANETTY: 1 [ſon * liapbaner- 
ty.) Half tranſparency ; im * 

arency 

8 DIA HAN Os. 4. ins 4 

nous. | Half tranſparent. 1 


— 


emi and double.) In goers 
| Romiſh breviary, ſuch offices and feaſts-as 
are celebrated with leſs ſolemnity _ on 
double ones. 

SEMIFLUTD. a. L {emi and fuid.] . 
fluid. Arbuthnot./ 

SEMILU'NAR. Je. b French. | 

SEMILU'NARY. 5 Reſembling in form a 
half moon. 2 

SEMIME TAL. #. [ſees and metal.] Half 
metal; imperfect metal. « 


SEMINA/ LITY. ＋. 2 ſemen, n.! 
I: The nature of 
Brown. 


2. The power of being produced. 
AL. ef [ ſeminal, Fr. ſeminis, Latin. 1 2 


SEMIN 
2 Belongin to ſeed. 
2. Commits in the ſeed ; radical. Sehn 


SEMINAR. feminaire, Fr. ſeminarizen 
Latin. | 
I: The ground where any thing is ſown to 
2 — hermit: tranſplanted. Mortimer. 
e or N ſtock whence any 
. | Woodward. 
** Original: + fr principles H. - 
38. Breedin ace ce Hon, 
. whence 22 * life.-: ; 


SEMINA/TION.. from ſemins,' Lat] * 


5 MEI AMAC 
SEMINIFICAL. femor and fais, 


SEMINUFICK. i % Aa] 7 Frodudin of 
SEMINIFICA'TION. 2. "The ye pagatidn 

ſrom the ſeed on Hale. 
* (en. + WI 


U 


PR — — 


— — - 
* — toe 


— « 
—vœ— ́ —ꝛ1—ö. 22 .!! .. —— — 


— 
— 


—œ—üm ́ . ů— ̃ —ũ9— — 
» 


 SEMISE'XTILE. , 


Bo 


8 E N 


222 ſoQion to another. 
PEDAL. « 2. [ Jeni and pede Lat] Con- 


Lat.] Half clear clear ; imperfectly tranſparent. 


W, oo rd. 
SEMIPERSPICUOUS. a. i and perſpi- 
2 Lat.] S ; re 


re 

ADRATE. /. [In aſtronomy.] 
QUA'RTILE. An aſpe& of the 
"Plan when diſtant from each Nias forty- 

or one ſign and a half. Bailey. 

ng qr fr ER. /. | In muſick.] A note con- 


half the quantity of * 
. {. (na 


dunn ür degrees from one ITED 


n oh 
„ e ets when 
are diſtant from each =_ one twelfth 
e or thirty degrees. 
* 4. {ſom and, Pbericl. 
to half a ſphere 


443055 ROIDAL. e. { ſemi and Nee. 
Eng, ho Formed like a half 


emi and tertain.] An 
uhh jor nonemenork 2 tertain aud —— 
Aròutbnot. 


5 SEMIVOWEL 7 EL fs and vowel.] A con- 


ſonant which es an imperfect ſound or 
„ eee 


Broome. 

2 — Bacon. 
SEMPITERNAL. «: 7 ſem pi rut, _ ] 
1. E in futurity; havin nni 

but no end. EIS Hats 


2. In it is uſed ſimply for eternal. 


8 'RNITY. 3 32 Latin.) 


ers duration without end. 
e err ne, 4 
* 3 neſs is to = 2 womatt 
* — by 5 — ; \ Gull. Trav. 
ART. a. | ſcnarins, atin. onging to 
the number 42 — ſix. 2 
SK NATE. /. [ ſenatur, — An =O of 
counſellors; a body of men ſet a 


. conſult for the 8 
d 


— .Laxin.)] 2 publick 

ba Granville. 

. ſenatoriut, Latin. ] Be- 
bac to ue, be- 


3 Fog) pal. os 


parry 
—ů— and 
7 ore 


2 e. 
E R__ Deuter. 


ome, 
8 


eee 


SEN 


. To emit; to immit; to produce. Chœyne. 
o diffuſe ; to * | 2 2 


1. to ſhoot. - - 
SEMIP 10 015. a. [ ſeri and 4 pri, | 


r. To deliver or dif) 
2 To Sx ND for. - 


tch a | meſſage; Glaren, 
15 d require by 9 to 
come or cauſe to 
SENDER. 7 [es 2 He „1 
SENF'SCENCE. 7 feng, 2 The Kate 
TOW! 127. 7 1 
825 HaL * 2 „ French. 
. who had in great fes the care feaſts 
domeſtic - Travan 
e 
N 6. A1 to 
old age ; conſequent on Ein 
SE'NIOR. /. "ag Latin. 
1. One 4 one — on 
nnn of longer time has fome 25 


bit 2 
7 An 1 475 5 
SENIO'RI 


T4 [from ſenior. = 


3 7 , J. { ſena, Latin.] A phyſical re 


. 


SE'NNIGHT. / | Contrated —, — 
3 ſpace of ſeven nights and days; 
Shakeſpeare. 


SENO'CULAR, «. and oculus, Latin. 
Li —ů 


SENSA/ on, /- e en ſatio, Lat.) Perception 
by means of the Rogers, 
SENSE. fe ¶ ſenſur, Lat.] 
I. Faculty or power by which external ob- 
2 are perceived. Davies. 
2. Perception by the | ſenſes ; ſenſation. 
Der er by intellect; 7 ol 
h M ilkon. 
4. 4 Kabbihty 3 quickneſs or keenneſs of 
perception. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Underſtanding ; ſoundneſs of ies; 
ſtrength of natural reaſon. * * Pope. 
6. Reaſon ; reaſonable meaning. . 
7. Opinion; notion; ju 
Fl Conſciouſneſs; conviction. 
X 9. tion. N 
IO. 2 
SE/NSED. part. Perceived: the ſenſes, Glarv. 
SE'NSEFUL. . ¶ from land 4 Nea- 
ſonable; — 101 Norris. 
SE NSE“ from ſenſe. ats 
1. Wanting 7 3 life; ved ol 
all life or Locle. 
— * : rating . we. 


Dillon. Waits. 


Clarendon. 
4. Contrary to true Jacguagey — 
. reaſon. : 


x . * *** 
rn. * 
% * 


SE/NSIBILITY. / 


SEN 
SENSELESSNESS. , f enſelefi.] F 
-unreaſonableneſs ; 1 Ribe | 


[ ſenfebilite, French. ] 
I. Quickneſs of ſenſation. Addiſon. 
2. Quickneſs of perception. 


SE/NSIBLE. a. [ /enible, French.) 


x. Having the power of perceiving by the 


ſenſes. | Raleigh. 
2. Perceptible by the ſenſes. Hooker » 
3. Perceived by the mind. Temple. 


4. Perceiving by either mind or ſenſes; 

having perception by the mind or ſenſes; 
Dryden. 
. $, Having moral preception ; having the 

ality 2 being allected by moral . or 

| M. N Shakeſpeare. 
6. Having quick intellectual feellng; be- 

ing eaſily or ſtrongly affected. Dryden. 

7. Convinced} we? ire Addi ſon. 

8. In low converſation it has ſometimes the 
. ſenſe of reaſonable; judicious; wiſe. Audi ſ. 
SE/NSIBLENESS. /. | from ſenſible. 

I, Poſſibility to be perceived by the ſenſes. 

2. Actual perception by mind or body. 

2. Quickneſs of perception ; ſenſibility, 


Shar . 
4. Painful conſciouſneſs. 1 
SENSIBLV. ad. | from ſonf6ble.] 
1. Perceptibly to the ſenſes. 
2. With perception of either mind or body. 
3. Externally ; by impreſſion on the ſenſes. 
ne ERROR Ne Hooker, 
4. Wi ick intellectu reception. 
Sm nia language; judir leuft; reaſon- 
ably. 
SENSITIVE. a. | ſcnſitif, French.] Having 
ſenſe or preception, but not reaſon. Ham. 
SE e Plant. ſ. | mimeſa, Latin.] A 


Plant. | 
Of this plant the humble plants are a ſpe- 


cies, which are ſo called, becauſe, upon 
being touched, the pedicle of their leaves 
falls downward; but the leaves of the ſen- 
/itive plant are only contracted. Miller. 


SE/NSITIVELY. ad. [from ſenſitive.] In a 
[from ſenſiti * 1 


ſenſitive manner. 
SENSO'RIUM. . 
SE'NSORY. 37 Lain. 

I. The part where the ſenſes tranſmit their 

perceptions to the mind; the ſeat of ſenſe. 


Bacon. 
2. Organ of ſenſation. Bentley. 
SE/NSUAL. a. [ ſenſue!, French.) 
I. Conſiſting in ſenſe ; depending on ſenſe ; 
affecting the ſenſes. Pope. 
2. Plealing to the ſenſes; carnal ; not ſpi- 
ritual. . H ooker . 
3. Devoted to Tenſe ; lewd ; luxurious. 
Milton. Atterbury. 


SE'NSUALIST. , [from ſenſaal.] A carnal 
perſon ; one devoted to; corporal pleaſures. 
| South. 
SENSUA'LITY. /. [from ſenſual.] Addiction 
to brutal and corporal res. Dav. 
To SENSUALIZE. v. 4. [from ſenfval/] To 


| SEP 
fink t ſenſual pleaſures to degrade the 
"a the ſenſes 2 


mind into ſubjection to 


Grew. SE'NSUALLY. ad. from ſemſual.] In a Faq 


ſual manner. 
SE'NSUOUS. a. from ſenſe.] Tender pathe- 
tick; full of paſſion. Milton. 
SENT The participle paſſive of ſend, 
SE'NTENCE. /. ¶ ſentence, French.] | 
1. Determination or deciſion, as of a judge 
civil or criminal. Hooker, Atterbury. 


2. It is often ſpoken abſolutely of condem- 


nation pronounced by the judge. Milton. 
3- A maxim; an axiom, ge moral. 
| Broom. 

4. A ſhort paragraph; a period in writing. 
Daniel. 


To SE'NTENCE. v. a. | ſentencier, French. 
1. To paſs the laſt judgment on any one. 
Milton. 
2. To condemn. Temple. 
SENTENTIO'SITY. /, [from [| /ententious.] 
Comprehenſion in a ſentence. Browns 
SENTE'NTIOUS. a. | ſentencieux, French. 
Abounding with ſhort ſentences, axioms, 
and maxims, ſhort and energetick. Craſbaw. 
SENTE/NTIOUSLY. ad. from ſententious.] In 
ſhort ſentences; with ſtriking brevity: Bac. 
SENTE NTIOUSNESS, /. | from ſententious. ] 
Pithineſs of ſentence ; brevity with ſtrength. 
'D 


SEN'TERY. /. One who is ſet to watch in 
a garriſon, or in the outlines of an army. 

p Milton. 

SE'NTIENT. a. | ſntiens, Latin. ] Perceiving; 
—_— perception. Hales. 
SE'NTIENT. /. | from the adjective.] He 


that has — 1 27 Glanville. 
SE'NTIM /. | ſentiment, French. ] 


1. Thought; notion; opinion. Locke. 


2. The ſenſe eonſidered diſtinctly from the 
language or things; a ſtriking ſentence in 

a compoſition. 
SE'NTINEL. /. | ſ:ntinelle, French. ] One who 
watches or guard to prevent ſurpriſe. 
24. 


SENTRT. / 
I. A watch; a ſentinel; one who watches 
in a garriſon, or army. x 
2. Guard; watch: the duty of a ſentry. 
Browns 
SEPARABLILITY. / [from ſeparable. ] The 
quality of admitting diſunion or diſcerp- 
tion. Nor ris. 
SE'PARABLE. a. [ ſeparable, French. ſepara» 
- bilis, Latin. ] 8 
1. Suſceptive of diſunion ; diſcernible. | 
2. Poſſible to be disjoined from ſomething. 
A, butbnot. 
SP'PARABLENESS. ,. [ from ſeparab li.] Ca- 
pableneſs of being ſeparable. . 
To SEPARATE. v. a. | ſeparo, Latin; ſepa- 
rer, French. 2 
1. To break; to divide into parts. 
2. To diſunite; to disjoin: as, the 1 
ſeparated from ber huſband.” Ailton. 
3. To ſever from the reſt. Bey 
| 5G 4. To 


o 


* 
— ̃ ͤ ů,!;—— 


Dryden. 


SEP 
4. To ſct apart; to te. A. 
5. To fr apart | rer | Geneſzs, 


2 SE'PARATE. v. n. To part; to be diſunit- 
| Kae. 


ed. 
SE PARATE. a. [from che verb. 7 
1. Divided from the reſt ; parted from an- 


B urnet. 


other. | 
2. Diſunited from the body; diſengaged » 


from corporal nature. Locke. 

SE/PARATELY. ad. [from ſeparate.) Apart; ; 
ſingly; not in union; diſtinctly. D 
SE/PAR ATENESS. 2 rom ſeparate. | 
ſtate of being ſepara 

SEPARA'TIO S309" [ ſeparatio, Latin. ſepara» 
tion, French. 

1. The act of ſeparating; disjunction. Aber. 
2. The ſtate oſ being ſeparate; diſunion. Bac. 


3. The chemical analyſis, or operation of 


diſuniting things mingled. Bacon. 
4. Divorce; disjunction from a married 
ſtate. - = Shakeſpeare. 
SE'PARATIST. [. „ L Abaratiſte, French, from 


ſeparate. ] One who divides from the church; 
' a ſchiſmatick. South, 
SEPARA'TOR. /. [from /: parate.] One who 
- divides; a divider. 
| SE'PARATORY. a. [ from ſeparate. ] Uſed i in 


eparation. Cbeyne. 
i ILTBLE. a. [ ſepio, Latin.] That may be 
buried. Rai 


ailey. 

SE PIMENT. /. ¶ ſepimentym, Latin. ] A 255 ; 
a fence. Bail, 

. SEPOSITION. [. [ | epono, Latin. ] The act of 

ſetting apart; ſegregation. _ . 

SEPT. /. T fptum, N A clan; a race; a 

eneration. f Boyle. 

: SE TANGULAR. a. . [ ſeptem and angulus, 
Latin.] Having ſeven corners or ſides. 

SEPTEMBER. / [ Latin. ] The ninth month 

of the year; the ſeventh from March. 

| Peacham. 


SE'PTENARY. a. [ F ptenarius, Latin.] Con- 


ſiſting of ſeven. atts. 
SE PTENARV. /. The number ſeven. Brown. 
SEPTE/NNIAL. a. [ ſeptennis, Latin. 1 
4 2 ſeven years. 
Happ pening once in ſeven vers, Horvel. 
SEPT E'NTRI ON. 1 [French] The north. 


| . Shateſpeare. 
SEPTENNT RION. / 2 45 feptentrionalis, 
_ SEPTE/N TRIONAL. Latin. | Northern, 
5 Pbilipt. 


SEPTENTRIONA'LITY. [. [from feptentrie- 
na, J Northerlineſs. 


SEPTE/NTRIONALLY. af. [from Fette. 


'nal.] Toward the north; northerly. Brown. 


To SEPTE'/NTRIONATE. v. ». | from ſepten- 
trio, Latin. ] To tend northerly. Irown. 
SE'PTICK. a. [orale]! Having power to 


promote or produce putrefaction. Brown. 


 SEPTILA'TERAL. - a. r and  lateris, 
Latin. ] Having ſeven Brown. 
SEPTUA'GENARY. 4. [ OY Lat.] 
0 of ſeventy. | * 
EPTU. AG 'SIMAL. « 4. me 


? e 


Sr rU AGINT. / 


SEP LCHRE. 


SER 


ata, Latin. ] The 
Teſtament; ſo 
called as being ſuppoſed the work of ſeven- 


old Greek verſion Cf. B- 


ty-two interpreters, rei 


SEPTUPLE. os [ ſeptuplex, Latin. ] Seven 


times as much 
SEPU'LCHRAL. a. . from fe- 
N ee Latin. ] Relating to burial; relat- 
to the grave; monumental. Donne. 
E. /. [ ſepulchrum, Latin.] A 


ve; a tomb. Sandys. Dryden. 


gu 
To SE'PULCHRE. v. a. To bury ; to entomb. 


Ben. Johnſon. Prior. 
SE/PULTURE. . —_ 8 Inter- 


ment; burial. 2 
*. UA'CIOUS. a. / 
ollowing ; ; atten en, 
: - Ductile; pliant. 


SEQUA'CITY. { (from „ vs "oe: 
Ml... ; 2 ghne | Bacon. 
U 4 le, Fr. ela, 7 
1 ucceeding path. 
2. Conſequence ; event. — 
3. Conſequence inferred; conſequentialneſs, 
W, bitgif| ts 


SE 8 from ſequer, Latin. 7 


rder of fucceſſion. 
2. Series; arrangment; tad on. 
I: a. | /equens, bony 
akeſp. Mitten 


I. Following; ſuccecding. S 
2. Conſequential. 
SE'QUENT. { from the adjeQive.] A fol- 
lower ; not uſed. » Shateſpeare. 
To SEQUE'STER. v. 4. | ſequeſter, French. ] 


- Jequs :0, low Latin, 
1. 2 ſeparate = others for the ſake of 


privacy. Milton, 
2. To put able; to remove. . - Bacon. , 
3. To withdraw; to ſegregrate. Hooker, 


4. To ſet aide from the uſe of the owner 
to that of others. 

2 IN deprive of poſſcſions for a certain 

South, 

LE STRABLE a. | from fequefrate.) 

1. Subject to privation. 

2. Capable of ſeparation. Boyle. 
To SEQU 9E STRATE. v. 4. To ſequeſter; to 


ſeparate from com yr Arbuthnot, 
SEQUESTRA'TION. . | ſequeſtration, 4 

I. Separation; retirement. 5 

2. Diſunion; disjunction. Boyle. 

3. State of being ſet aſide, Sholefpers re 


* D 1 of the uſe and Wü * A 


SE oon. from 1 N 
oz who takes hed dnn Ref of his 


ſſeſſions. Taylor. 
88 * A houſe of women kept for 


debauchery orris. 
SERABH. |. 175 [ 9051 One of the ordert 
of angels. Locle. Pepe. 
SERA'PHICAL, [ ſerafique, French; 
RN 2 52 from ſeraps. ] Angelick; 
Taylor. 
SERAPHIN EF rel. fon of the. heaven- 
N Jy orders. 2 . » Mitten 
SERE. 


a 


9. nem 1 fo 2. BY: 


th 
tt 


rss 


"SER 
SERE. a. Ir Ein. 


ed; no longer il tom. 


SERENA DE 1 * Latin.) Muſick or 


ſongs with which ladies are entertained b 

their lovers in the night. | 
Ta SERENA'DE. v. @ | from the noun To 

entertain with nocturnal muſic,' $ Gator. 
SERE NE. a. Looms Latin.) a 


1. Calm; p uiet. | Po 
2. Unruffled; undiſturbed; even of temper 
ton, 


1. To claim; to quiet. 


-2. To clear; to brighten. Philips. 
SERENEL V. ad. — eg | 
1. Calmly ; qui Pope 
- 2. With unruffled temper ; coo 2 
SERE/NENESS. / lien I e (Seremity. 
*SERE/NITUDE. /. [from / ſerene. — * 


coolneſs of mind. 
SERE'NITY. /. [ ferenite. French, ] a 

I. Calmneſs; mild temperature.” Henticy, 
2. Peace; vietneſs ; 00 diſturbance. 7. _ 
8 Evenn 


SE'RGEANT. / e Italian. bag 
. An officer whoſe, buſineſs is to _— 
2 commands of — 4,903" 
22 officer in the army Stele, 
wyer of the higheſt rank under a 
judge Bacon. 
is a title given to ſome of the king's 
x 3 as, eunt chiru | 
SE NGEAN TRT. / — fepd — ar that 
where. one n lands mga 2 
ſervice, which he ought to do in his 2. 
perſon unto him: as to bear the king's ban- - 
ner or his ſ or to blow a — when 
he ſeeth his enemies invade the land; or to 
find a man at arms to fight within the four 
ſeas, or elſe to do it himſelf. Petit Fo 
antry is where a man holdeth land of 
king, to yield him yearly ſome fmall. 
towards his wars; as a fword, dagger, bow, 
.knife, ſpear, pair of g of mail, a 
of ſpurs, or ſuch like. Conve). 
SERGEANTSHIP. / ” (hom ſergeant] The 
office of a — 2 
SERIES. / [ ſcrier, Lu 
1. Sequence; order. 
Ac. Succeſſion ; courſe. 
SE'RIOUS, a. [ ſerius, Latin. | 
1. Grave; ſolemn ; not yo tle 3 not light 


of behaviour. = ccifling 


2. Important ; weight 
bs at {rom ſerious. ] * 


N nt 


SERIOUSLY. 
folemnly ; in — without levity. South. 
SE/RIOUSNESS. J. [from ſerious. Gravity; 
ſalemnity; earneſt 3 - Atterbury. 
SERMOCINA/TIO Uk ——— Lat.] 
The act or ern 0 making ſpeeches. 
SERMOCINA'TOR. / 5 Lat.] A 


8 1 . cu el. 


* 
Cowley 


SERPE 


SER 


SERMON. /.; [ fea; French. /ermo, Latin] 
A diſcourſe of inſtruction pronounced by 
a a divine for the edification of the 9 | 


- Hooker. Crafbaw 
To SERMON. v. a [ ſ*-moner, French. 
1. To diſcourſe as in a ſermon. 


penſer. 

2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically; _ eſ- 
ſon. S oe 

TAE: or Sejeli x (flew, t.] 


a Miller. 
SER STT v. . A ane Thin — 2 
watery part of 

4. ¶ ſeroſus, Latin.] 
I, Thin; dro | 

2. Adapted to the ſerum. -* 8 
| ſerpent, Latin.) An animal 
chat moves undulation without — 
They are divided 3 into two kinds; . vi 


ERPENTINE. a. ee, Latin. 
* Reſcmblin 70 f 
. * like 


gainſt the « poiſon of bebe, but is now _ 
Hill. 


fully re jected. 

RPEN IT“, Tongue. [. An herb. 
— RPE av A baſkes, f * Ainſworth. 
SERPI'GINOUS. . [from [ ſerpige, Latin,] 

Diſeaſed with a bal 5. Wiſeman. 
SERP'IGO. [Latin.} A kind of tetter. 


Wiſeman. 
To SERR. 2. 4. ſerrer, Fr.] To drive hard 
together; to croud in 2 little place; not 
uſed. Bacon, 
SERRATE.' 4. f ſerratus, Latin, formed 
e wi 
the edge of a ſaw. . © 
SERRA N. /. [from Feen Latin. ] For- 
mation in the ſhape of a fa. 
SE'RRATURE. /. from ſerra, Latin.) In- 
denture like teeth of ſaws, 
To SE'RRY. v. a. [er, N To Ae. 
cloſe; to drive hard t ton. 
SE'RVANT, [ ſervant, french. 
1. One whs attends -and ats at bis 
command. Milton. 


_ Ainferorth, 


2. One in a ſtate of 12 Shakeſpeare. ' 


3. A word of civility uſed to fuperiors or 


Pope. uals. -- $407 
30 Rv Ar. v. a. from the noun. Ts 


ſubject. Not in uſe. 


Shake ares © 


Ts SERVE. v. a, [ ſervir, French ; ervio, 


Latin. ] 

1. To attend at command. Milton. 
2. To obey ſervilely or meanly. Denham, 
3. To ſupply with food ceremoniouſly. 


4- To bring as a menial attendant, 
Bacon. Taylor. 
5. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinaye to. Mil. 
6, To ſupply with any thing. 
iv Ps A A 7. To 


„ 


. 2 
0 _ 
F * be 
md 
a "3" , 1 


To in military diane. I. Servant; attendant. _ Davies, 
To beagle to. Locke. 2. One of the loweſt order in the 1 
9. To be of uſe; to afliſt. Taylor. Sevift. 
10. To _— Milton. SPRVITUDE: . [ fervitus, Latin.) 
Ir. To | Hooker. . err; ſtate a flave ; dependance. 
* * ſatisfy 3 to — TEE South. South, 
oy 2 anything to one. Pope. 2. Servants 3-0 il Mitten. 


— 5 — binſlf of. To _— uſe of. SERUM. J. [Latin 
Di 


Dryden. 
5 To requite: as, be 3 me ee 
* divinity.] To worſhip the Supreme | 


Milton, 
Fo 4 8 To ſeize an offen 
4 and carry him to juſtice. . 

To * whe * 

I. To be a ſervant or ſlavo. Gene. 
3. To be in ſubjection. Ib. 
3. To attend; ; to wait. Luke. 
+ To act in war. ulla. 

48 uce the end NS” Sidney. 
ſufficient for a purpoſe. © Dryden,” 
i 4 me ſuit ; to be convenient. Dryden. 
To conduce ; ; to be of uſe. . Hebrews. 

T6 officiate or miniſter. + 
RVICE. ſervice Fr. ſervitiuw, Latin.) * 
N office; low-þ eſs done at the 

command of a maſter, Shake 


2. Attendance of à ſervant. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Place; office of a ſervant. Shak 
4. 1 thing * way of duty to a ſu- 
i A A 
Attendance on our. Shak-ſpeare, 
4 8. Profeſſion of 5 — or ſent el. 
7. Obedience; ſubmiſſion. Shakeſp. Tillatſon. 
8. 32 the K 


Gal * Davies. 
A ty; ce, £% : E g T4 
8 5 & IP loyment; buſineſs. Swift. 
itary duty. Wotton. 
— A military atchievement; 22 
13. ſe; . © Spelman 
14. Uſeful office; advantage. Wn wh Pape. 
15. Favour. | 
— Public office of devotion, ooker. 
. Courſe; order of diſhes, Hatewill, 


A tree and fruit. | ſorbus, Lat.] Peacham, 

SP RVICEABLE = .[ ſerniſſabe, old French. 

1. Active; diligent; officious. Sidney. 

2. Uſeful; beneficial. Atterbury. 

" GE'RVICEABLENESS, /. ann, ] 

1. Officiouſneſsz activity. Sidney. 

2. Uſefulneſs; beneficialneſs. Norris. 
SE'RVILE. a | ſervilis, Latin.) 


I. Slaviſh ; — 5 mean. Milton, 
2. Fawnin 3 ing Sidney. 
1 ELV. od. {from * Meanly; 


SERVILENESS "tl 
SERVILITY, 3 J. [from — 
I. Slaviſhneſs; inyoluntary obedience, 
oy Ss the Tongue, 
2. Meanneſs; dependance z b eneſs. W. eſt. 
3. Slavery; the condition of a ſlave. Sbale p. 


nial ſervant. e. 


SERVITOR, / ruiar, h 


| SERVINGeMAN. / [. ſerve ET * A me- 


I. The dun and watery part that Separates 
Saas as, whey from 


2. The of the blood which in coagula- 
tion ſ. —— — che grume. Arbuthnot, 
SES ULN LITER. 1 * ſeiquiatter, Lat.] 
SES A'LTERAL. In geometry, is a ra» 
tio, where one quantity or number contains 
2 once * half as much more y a8 6 


1 0 pIIc ATE. e, Cin mathematics] * 
c 


— one quantity or number 

— to another, in the ratio of one ends a half 

to one. : — 
SE'SQUIPEDAL. a. [ lee, 

SESQL IPEDA'LIAN. tin ] Containing. a 

foot and a half. Arbutbnot. 

SESQU ITE'RTIAN. /. [In mathematicks ] 

Having ſuch a ratio, as that one quantit 


number contains another once, and one id 
x fag: ag" hr 4 and 8. 


r ,afſeſs,, ceſs, or cenſe.] Rate; ceſs | 


* 
_— ed; tax. Davies. © 


SE'SSION. , French pogo 
3 7 oe Leſion, Be Me, 0 
2. An aſmbly of 8 


. The ſpace for which an aſſembly fits, 
Sho intermiſſion. or receſs. Stilling fleet. ' 
> Ev meyer omg as, the ſeſſions of 


SE'STERGE. eftertium, Lat.] Among the 
228 Ee bone fl 3 


giſtrates or . 


Chapman. Milton. © 


erling. 
= v. a. preterite Jſa; 
75 rex can, Saxon; ſetten, Buch. : 
place; to uu in any 2 or placez 
s put: be was ſet on bigh. ' Jobn. 
To put into 


condition, ſtate, or 
ed (ag they 2 at liberty. - Hans. 
3. To make 1 nleſs; to fix immoverbly. 

. 5 Garth. 
4 T5 fn; 'o ils Gamerele; the prices 
were ſet according o the bulk. Addiſon, 


5. To regulate; to adjuſt. - Locke. Prior. | 


6. To fit to myſick ; j = adapt with notes. 


4 10 pant mark with bing: 
0 inte t : 
tbe plate — ge mark 275 » 


N q reduce 3 a _ or 1 


; as, to ſet a Herbert. 

10. To fix the aff Os the 

reſolution. Milton. 
15 To * to r 3 to 9 


| = "To 


Dryden. Donne. 


11. To predetermine; to ſettle. Hooker. 
12. T0 Hablih to appoint; to fix, Bacon. 
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SET 


x4. To value; to eftimate; to rate: 

bis goods at a price too bigh for I'S 

15. To ſtake at play. 

16. To offer a wager at dice to another. 4. 


17. To fix in metal. Dryden. 
a To embarraſs; ta diſtreſs; to perplex. 
Addiſon, 


19. To fix in an artificial manner, ſo as to 
produce à particular effect. 2 


20. To apply to ſomething. 


ar. To fix the eyes. Jeremiab. 
2. To offer for a price- Eccleſ. 
23. To place in order; to frame. Anolles, 
24. To ſtation; to place. | Dryden. 
25. To oppoſe. Shateſpeare. 
26. To bring to a fine 2 as, fo ſet a razor. 


27. Ta let; to give for hire. | 
28. To mark as diſcoyered ; as, the dog ſets 
the birds. | 

29. To SeT about. To apply to. Locke, 
30. To SxT againſt. To place in a ſtate of 


enmity or oppoſition. Duppa. 
31. oo, «3 a To oppoſe to place in 
rhetorical oppoſition Burnet, 


32. To Sr T apart. To neglect for a ſeaſon. 
Kinolles. 


33. Te Sr afide. To omit for the preſent. 


Tillotſon, 
34 To Ser afide. Torejet. Woodward. 
35. To Str aſide. To abrogate; to annul. 


Addiſon. 


36, 7 8 1 by. To regard; to eſteem. 1 Sam, 
37. Sy Sr by. To reject or omit for the 


Bacon, 


"3. To 8er down. To mention; to explain; 


to relate in writing. Clarendon. 
39. To Ser down. To regiſter or note in 
any book; to put in writing. - Shakeſpeare. 


40. To Sr T tlown. To fix on a reſolye. 
Ar. To Sz T det. To fix3toeſtabliſh. Hooker. 
42. To Sr forth. To publiſh; to promul- 
gate; z to make appear. Shakeſpeare, 
43. To Ser forth. To raiſe; to ſend out. 
Abbot. Kniller. 


tte To Ser forth. Todiſplay; to 5 ä 
45. Jo SKT forth. To arrange to Se in- 
order. 8 
46. To Ser forth. 79 to exhibit. 


Brown. 
47. To Ser — To advance; 3 to we 
mote; 
48. To S2T i. THR EI IIs 
ToSxT of. Todecarate; to recommend; 7 
eb — S. liſh. Walker. 
To SET on Or upon. To animate; to in- 
Kone: to incite. Clare. 


: 51. To Sx'7 on or upon To attack; to aſſault. | 
; Taylor. y 
52. To SeT on. 'To employ as in a taſk, 


Shakeſpeare. 
53 To Ser on or wen. To fix the attention; 


determine to any thing with ſettled and 
full reſolution. Sidney, 


54 To SzT out, To aſſign; to allot. Spenſer. 


2 To begin ſome publick character: 2 
be ſet up @ mercer 's ſbop. 


it. 
I1. To apply one's ſelf. 


8S ET 


35, To Ser out. To publiſh, 30 
$6. To SxT out. To — by hi 


diſtinctions of ſpace. Lacke, 

57. To Sar out, To adorn; to embelliſm. 
1 Dryden. 

58. To Sr r out. To raiſe; to equip. Addiſon. 

59. To SxT out, To ſhow; to diſplay; to 

recommend. 

60. To StT 0. To ſhow; to prove. 


6x. Toe 8x r up. To erect; ; to eſtabliſh newly. 


6a. TeSer ap, To build; to ere. Þ. Job. 
63. To SET ups Toraiſe; to exalt; to put 
Ga. 7 2 
4. To SxT wp. To place in view. Addiſen. 
8 Wim 


66. To 82 T up. To riſe din w vole: 
67: To SET up, To advance; — 


eeption. Burned. 
68. 7 SR up, To ſet up a trade: to ſet up 


a trader. 


2 To Ser up. To raiſe to a ſufficient for 
L' Eflranges 


1. To enable to exercife ſome calling: a8, 


—_— up bis ſon in trad : N up a 
> 


To SET. v. #. 


* To fall below the horizon, as the ſun at 
evenin Browne. 


2. To n hard, 


Bacon. 
3. To be extinguiſhed or darkened, as tha 


ſun at night. 1 Kings, 
4. To fit muſick to words. 

5. To become not fluid. i Boyles 
6. To begin a journ — — 
7. — or put one's ; ſelf into ny 

B. Toc catch birds with a d og aha hm 
that is, lies down and toons : 


9. To plant, not ſow. 


10. It is commonly uſed in — 


Shakeſpeare. 
To SET To fall to; _ —— 
12.70 : 
13. To S2 in. To — 1 
Addiſon . 


2% To Ser on or upon. were 


urney, or 
» To Sk r on m make an attack: Gat 
- To Sr 5 To have 


ing. Ir. 


| — To SR T out. * a Journey. 


18. 7 $27 out, To begin the word. Swifts 


19. To Sz to. To apply himſelf to. 


Government of the Tongue. 
20. To SeT up. To begin a trade openly. 


\ Sri. 
21. 7 Sr 1. To begin a project 44. 
— ef , gd 
22. To SET s pu 

SET. part. 4. kam jan pear; ] Regular; n 


, -with. ſtrong hairs. 


”" PDE? 


POR made 1 in 5 of ſome formal 
rule. ' 
SET. 7. [from the verb. 


Kunoller. __”— 
1. A number of things ſuited to each other. 


Broome. 
2. Any thing not ſown, but put in a ſtate of 
ſome growth into the ground. Mortimer. 
+3. The n 5 the * > the horizon. 
Ia ' Shakeſ care. 
4. A wager at dice | Dryden. 
A Shakeſpeare 


bv . 
SETA CRO OUS. a. [ ſeta, Latin 


in.] Briſt — ; ſet 
Derham. 

SETON. /. A ſeton is made when the ſkin is 
taken up with a needle, and the wound kept 
open by a twiſt of filk or hair, that humours 

way. vent themſelves. Farriers call this ope- 
-ration in cattle rowelling. 


SETTER. /. | from ſet. 
. One who ſets. - 


dog, or fin — he ang 


_ 
SPTTERWORT. J. An n a ſpecies of hel- 
| SETTING Deg. 


uterine; Itali 
A dog taught e He and point od 


to the ſportſman, Addiſon. 
SE'TTLE T [pero], Saxon, ] ANN IN 
zehiel. 


To SE/TTLE. v. a. [from the noun. } | 
. To place in any certain ſtate after a time 
of —— or * Exeliel. 
. To fix in any w e. den. 
* 10 0 Ag 
4. Io eſtabliſh; to confirm. Prior, 

$: Todetermine to affirm; to free from am- 


 digwty.- *. Addiſon 
6. Tofix; to make ecreain or unchange cake: 
1. 0 i . den. 
7. To fix; not to ſuffer to continue doubtful 
in opinion, or deſultory and wan in 
uct. Swift. 
8. To make cloſe or compa. Mortimer, 
* To fix unalicnably by gals 3 
* Add; on. 
10. To fix e | Boyle. 


xx. To affect ſo as that the dregs or impu- 


Tities ſinkt to the bottom. 6 Davies. 
12. To ene n into a ſtate of 
calmneſs. L 


Te SETTLE. . . 
1. To ſubſide; to fink to the bottom and re- 
there. 6 Mi'ton, 
2. To loſe motion or fermeutation. Addiſon. 
3. To fix one's ſelf; to eſtabliſh a reſidence. 
s Arbuthnot. 


Nr. 


4 To chuſe a method of life; to eſtabliſh a 


domeſtick ſtate. . Prior. 
5. To become fixed ſo as not to _ 


6. To e an ua for 
2 2 


: 5 
} © * . 


Wiſeman. 
SETTER. /. EDT 


SEV. 


7. To take any laſting ſtate. Burnet. 
8. To reſt; to repoſe. Pope. 
9. To grow calm. Shaleſdeore. 
10. To make a jointure for a wife, Garth. 
It. To crack as work ſinks. . Mortimer 
SE TTLEDNESS. /. [ from ſettle. ] "_ tate of 
wy oped confirmed ſtate. X. Charles. 
SE'TTLEMENT, /. [from ſertie. Jo 
* * act of ſettling; the axe of being ſet- 
e 
2. The act of giving poſſeſſion by Tenge 
_ 4 wo * — 
jointure granted to a wife. toi ft. 
4. * — dregs. 1. 
5. Act of quitting a roving for a —— 
and methodical liſe. 
6. A colony; a arne colon ck 
bliſhed. 


SE'TWAL. 7 An herb. | Dig. 
SE'VEN. a. reopon, Saxon. ] Four and three; 
one more fix. Geneſis. Ralei 


SE'VENFOLD. 0. [ ſeven and fold. Repeated 


ſeven times; having ſeven doubles. Donne, 
SE'VENFOLD. ad. Seven times. 
SE'VENNIGHT, /. | ſeven and night.) - 
I. A week; the time from one-day of the 
week to the next day of the ſame: denomi- 
nation preceding or — Sidney. 
2. It happened on Monday was 2 
khat is, en the Monday before laſt Monday; it 
will be done on 22 ſevennight, that is, 
on the Monday after next Monday. - + _ Addi fon, 
SE'/VENSCORE, a. [ſever and, cn] -—_ 
times twenty. 


SE'VENTEEN. a. ¶ peoponryne, Saxon 17 Se- 


ven and ten 
SEVENTEENTH. a. peoponteoþa, Saxon. ] 
The ſeventh after the tenth. Hale. 
SE'VENT -ontna eve; Saxon, ] 
Te IG of ſeven; the firſt after the 
D 
as one part in ſeven, 1 
SEVENTH. ad. | from ſeventh.]. In 
venth place. 2 
SE VENTIE TR. a. [from ſcventy.] The tenth 
ſeven times repeated. 
SE VE NTV. 4. [Hand, eorontz, 2 
Seven times ten. Yen 
To SE VER. v. a. { ſepare; Latin. 
1. To part by violence from the reſt. 
Granwillg. 
2. To divide; to part to Ker aſunder. 


; Abakeſpeare, 
3, To ſeparate; to put i in different orders or 


places. Dryden, 
4. To ſeparate by chemical operation. Bacon. 
F. To disjoin; to diſunite. = Boyle. 
6. To keep diſtin ; ; to keep apart: Shakeſp. 
To SE'VER. v, n. To make a ſeparation; to 


make a partition. King Charles. 
SEVERAL a 4. | from ſever 

1. Different; m_ one another. 

15 Divers; 


3. Particular; ae, 
ſeveral tac. 


8] 


c 


. 
— 


Fi JS 


N 


r 


8 * * 
. Diſtindt; „ re 


Milton. 
-BE'VERAL. . from. the adjective.] 


1. A ſtate of ſeparation or partition. Tuſſer. 


2. Each particular ſingly taken. Hammond. 
4 _— incloſed or ſeparate place. Hooker. 
4. Incloſed. ground. Bacon. 


SE VERALLV. ad | from /cveral.] Diſtinctly; 


articularly; ſeparately. Newton, 
SEVERALTY . [ from ſeveral.) State of ſe- 
"aration from the reſt. Wotton. 
SE'VERANCE. /. | from ſewer.] Separation; 
ition. Carew. 
SE'VERE. a. [ ſeverus, Latin.) 
1. Sharp; apt to puniſh; cenſorious; apt to 
blame; hard; rigorous. 
2. Rigid; auſtere; moroſe; harſh ; not in- 
dulgent. , | Milton. 
3. Cruel; inexorable. Wiſdom. 
4. Regulated by rigid rules; ſtrict, Milton. 
5. Exempt from Ki levity of appearance 
ve; ſober; ſedate. ' ÞWaller. 
6. Not lax; not airy; cloſe ; ſtrictly methodi- 
cal; rigidly exact. Milton, 
7. Painful; afflictive. 
8. Cloſe; conciſe ; not luxuriant. Dryden. 
SEVERELY. ad from ſevere. ] 
I. Painfully ; afliQtively. 
2. Ferociouſly ; horridly. ' 
SEVE'RITY. / | ſeveritas, Latin. ] 
1. Cruel treatment; ſharpneſs of puniſh- 
ment Bacon. 
2. Hardneſs; power of diſtreſſing. Hale. 
3. Strictneſs; rigid accuracy. Dryden. 
4. Rigour; auſterity; nl want of 
mildneſs. : 
SEVOCA'TION. /. ¶ voc, Latin. ] The act 
of calling afide. 
To SEW. for ſue. Spenſer. To follow. 
To SEW. v. n. ſuo, Latin.] To join any thing 
by the uſe of the needle. Eccleſiaſticus. 


Swift. 


To SEW. v. a. To join by threads drawn with 


a needle ; pronounced ſox. Mart. 
To SEW up. To incloſe in any thing ſcwed. 
Shateſþeare. 


| To SEW. v. a. To drain a pond for the fiſh. 


f A Ainſworth, 
SE'WER. /. ¶ aſſeour, old French. ] a 
I, An officer who ſerves up a feaſt. Milton. 
2. [From iſſue, iſſuer.) A paſſage for water 
to run through, now corrupted toſbore. Bacon, 
3. He that uſes a needle. 


SEX. 4 [ ſexe, French; ſeus, Latin.] 
I. 


he property by which any animal is 
male or female. TI Milten, 
2. Womankind ; by way of emphaſis. Dryd. 

SEXAGE/NARY. a. | /exagenarivs, Latin. 
Aged ſixty years, 


SEXAGE'SIMA. ſ. [Lat.] The ſecond Sun- 


day before Lent. 
SEXAGE'SIMAL. a. [from ſexagr/imus, Lat.] 
Sixtieth ; numbered by ſixties, 
SEKANGLEDL. Ia. em ſex and angulus, 
SEXA'NGULAR. | Latin.] Having fix cor- 


Ly 


ners or — * hexagonal. 


Dryden. 
SEXA'NGULARLY. ad. { from ſexaagular.] 
Mud bs angles; hexagoually.. © th 
A ' 


Taylor. ' 


SHA 


SEX/PNNIAL. a. [ /ex and anne, Lat.] Laff 
ing fix years; happening once in fix years. 
SE'XTAIN. / from ſextans, ſex, Latin.] A 
ſtanza of fix li * : 
SE XTANT. /{. ¶ tant, French.] The fixth 
part of a circle, 
SEXTARY. /. A pint and a half. . 
SEXTARY.\ J The ſame as ſacriſty; 
SE'XTRY. veſtry. Dic. 
SE'XTILE. a. | ſextilis, Lat.] Is a poſition or 
aſpe& of two planets, when ny degrees 
diſtant, or at the diſtance of two — — 
_— N It Milton. Glanville, 
X TON. /. [ corru rom ſacriflan. ] An 
under officer of ergo . 2 
is to dig om _ Graunt. 
SE'XTONSHIP. /. [from ſextox.] The office 
of a ſexton. | . | 
SE'XTUPLE. a. [ ſextuples, Latin. ] Sixfold ; 
fix times told. a Brown. 
— 5 * v. n. To play mean tricks. J 
A'BBILY, ad. from baby.] Meanly ; re- 
roachfully; end y. a 
SHA BBINESS. /. | from feabby,] Meanneſs; 


trineſs Addiſon. 
SHA'BBY. a, Mean; paltry. Swift. 
To SHA'CKLE. v. 4. 3 Dutch. ] To 
chain; to fetter; to bind. Smitb. 


SHA CKLES. /. Wanting the ſingular. reacul, 
Saxon; ſchaeckles, Dutch] Fetters; gyves; 
chains. Sautb. 
SHAD. /{. A kind of fiſh. 
SHADE. / [pcavu, Saxon; ſchade, Dutch. ] 
1. The cloud of opacity made by intercep- 


tion of the light. Milton. 
2. Darkneſs; obſcurity. Roſcommon, 
3. Coolneſs made by interception of the ſun. 
Boe Milton. 


4. An obſcure place, in a grove or 

cloſe wood by we cb Abt is md” 
| Milton. 

x3. Screen cauſing an excluſion of light or 
heat; umbrage. Arbutbnot. 

6. Protection; ſhelter. LNCS 

7. The parts of a picture not brightly co- 


loured. Dryden. 
8. A variation of colour; gradation of light. 

, | Leckes 
9. The figure formed upon any ſurface cor- 
reſponding to the body 5 which the light is 
intercepted. Pope. 


10. The ſoul ſeparated from the body; ſo 
called as ſuppoſed by the ancients to be per- 
ceptible to the fight, not to the touch; a ſpi- 
rit; a ghoſt; manes. Tickell. 

To SHADE. v. a. | from the noun. Y 
I. To overſpread with opacity, Milton. 

2. To cover from the light or heat; to over- 
ſpread. * 7 | Dryden. 
3. To ſhelter; to hide. Shakeſpeare, 

4. To protect; to cover; to ſcreen. Milton. 

55 To mark with different gradations of co- 

ours. | Milton. 

6. To paint in obſcure colours. 
SHA'DINESS. /. [from fady.} The ſtate of be- 


"ing ſhady; umbrageo 4: 6 
R SHADOW. 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tze light is intercepted. ' 
A4. Opacity; darkneſs; ſhade. Addiſon, 
Shelter made by any thing that intercepts 


* 
* ' 


SA DOW. I. Lreadu, Sax. ſchadewe, Dutch.) 


I. The repreſentation of a body by whic 


light, heat, or influence of the air. Shak. 


4. Obſcure place. Dryden. 
. Dark part of a picture. Peac bam. 
6. Any thing perceptible only to the ſight, 
; Shakeſpeare. 
J. An imperfect faint repreſentation; 
0 d 2 Raleigh. 
Inſeparable companion. Milton, 


9. Type; myſtical repreſentation. | 
= Protection; ſhelter; favour. Pſalms. 


99 SHA'DOW. v. a. [from the noun. ] + 


x. To cover with opacity. zekiel, 
2. To cloud; to darken. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To made cool or gently gloomy by inter- 


ception of the light or heat. Sidney. 
4. To concealunder cover; to hide; toſcreen. 

| Shateſpeare. 

| 1 To protect; to ſereen from danger; to 
ud. Shakeſpeare. 

| 6. To mark with various gradations of co- 
| Jour, or light. Addiſon. 


2 To paint in obſcure colours. Dryden. 


8. To repreſent imperfectlyx. Milton. 
9. To repreſent typically. Hooker. 
Sr DOW. @. [ from ſbadow.] 
1. Full of ſhade ; gloomy. Fenton. 
2. Not brightly luminous. Milton. 
3. Faintly repreſentative; typical. Milton. 
4. Unſubſtantial; unreal. Addiſon. 
1 | S. Dark; 0 ake. Milton. 
HAD. a. [from ſoade.] : 
1. Full of ſhade; mildly gloomy. Dryden. 


2. Secure from the glare of light, or ſultri- 
neſs of heat. 5 Bacon. 
SHAFT. /. [pceapr, Saxon. 
I. An arrow; a miſſive weapon. Waller. 
2. | Shaft, Dutch. ] A narrow, deep, perpen- 


* © Arbutbnot. 
3. Any thing ſtrait ; the ſpire of a 2 

| church. 
SHAG. fe reeacza Saxon. ]' 

1. Rou woolly hair. Grew. 
2. Akmdofclth. | 
_ A ſea bird. © . 
SHA*'GGED. } 1 . oy | 
SHA GOT. Lfrom. fag] 


. Ruggedly; hairy, Dryden. 
2. Rough; rugged. Milton. 
SHA'GREEN, Ta chagrin, French. ] The ſkin 
of a kind of fiſh; or ſkin made rough in 
ümitation of it. 
To SHA'GREEN. v. a. [ chagriner, French. ] 
To irritate ; to provo ke. 
To SHAIL. v. a. To walk ſideways. A low 
word. | Z' Eftrange. 
To SHAKE. v. a. preterite ſboot ; part. paſl. 
ſhaken, or foook, [pceacan, Sax. ſbeclen, Dutch.] 
1. To put into a vibrating motion; to move 
- with quick returns backward and forward; 
do agitate. 
2. 10 to totter or tremble. Roſcommon. 


A 


3. To throw down by a Yiolent motion. 
| | 'Tatler. 
_ 4: To throw away; to drive off, Shakeſpeare. 


To SHAKE. v. n, 


Shakeſpeare. Nehemiah. 


n 


5+ To weaken; to put in danger. Atterbury. 
6. To drive from reſolution; to depreſs; to 
: make afraid. 2 The alonians. 
7. To SHAKE bands, This phraſe, from the 
action uſed among friends at meeting and 
parting, ſignifies to join with, and to take leave 
of. Shakeſpeare. King Charles. 
To ment off To rid himſelf of; to free 
from; to diveſt of. | Stilling fleet. 


1. To be agitated with a vibratory motion, 
2. To totter. 


3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the bo- 


: dy ſtill. Shake Fes 
4. Faag be in terrour; to be deprivedo ifirm- 
_— 

SHAKE. / {raph the verb.] 

I. Concuſſion. 4 Herbert. 


2. Vibratory motion. Addiſon. 
3. Motion given and received. Addiſon. 
SHA'KER. /. [from ſhake. ] The perſon or thing 
that ſhakes. Pope. 
SHALE. /. 88 for bell. A huſk ; the 
caſe of ſeeds in filiquous plantæ · Shaleſpeare. 
SHALL. v. tefedtive. | rcea » Saxon. | It has no 
tenſes but {ball future, and ſbould imperfect. 
SHA'LLOON, /. A flight woollen ſtuff. Swift, 
SHA'LLOP. /. | chaloupe, Fr.] A mall boat. 


Raleigh. 
SHA'LLOW. 2. | 
I. Not deep ; having the bottom at no great 
diſtance from the ſurface. Bacon, 
2. Not intellectually deep; not profound; 
trifliug; futile ; ſilly. Milton, Addiſon. 
3- Not deep of ſound. Bacon. 
SHA'LLOW. /. A ſhelf; a ſand; a flat; a 
ſhoal; a place where the water is not deep. 
Bentley. 
SHA'LLOWBRAINED. a. Sally and brain.] 
Fooliſh ; futile; trifling. 0 South, 
SHA'LLOWLY. ad. | from foa:low.] 
I. With no great depth. Carew. 
2. Simply; fooliſhly. Shakeſpeare. 
 SHA'LLOWNESS. /. [from ſhallow. 
I. Want oi depth. ; 


2. Want of thought ; want of underſtand- | 


ing; futility. ; Herbert. 
SHALL M. / German. ] Akindof muſical pipe. 
. Knolles 


| 4 
SHALT. Second perſon of foall. 4 
To SHA M. v. a. mi, Welch, to cheat. ] 
1. To trick; to cheat; to fool by a fraud; to 
delude with falſe pretences. E 2 
2. To obtrude by fraud or folly. : 
SHAM. .. [from the verb.] Fraud; trick; 
deluſion ; falſe pretence ; impoſture. L. E/. 
SHAM, a. Falſe; counterfeit; fictitious z 


retended. Gay. 
SHA'/MBLES. /. [C ſcamaglia, Italian, ] The 
place where bu ill or ſell their meat; 

a butchery. | Shakeſpeare. 
SHA'MBLING. a. Moving aukwardly and 
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| SHANK. [ 
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peeam, Saxon 3 — Dut. 
15 felt vhen reputation is — 
to be loſt. Locke. 
3 Glgrace; 


25 EY 5 the noun. ] E. 


= 85 e 
o diſgrac 4 

To 17 AME . To be aſhamed. wy 

SHA'MEFACED. me and face] Mo- 

delt; baſuful z cafily put out of countenance. 


| Sidney. Addiſon. 

SHA'MEFACEDLY. ad, [from Joamefaced.] 
7 — 7 baſhfully. 

SHAME ACEDNESS. J. [ from. . 


| SHAMEEULLY: ot, LY. os from Pl Dif- 


8 a. ; «. [ir 7 


= _ 
ſhame; wihringmodeſt nt- 

"Teſs; mode; — Abe South. 
' SHA'MELESSDY. ad. {from Benth JImpu- 


* andaciouſly ; without ſhame. 
SHA'MELESSNESS. / [from ſhameleſs] Im- 
want of ſhame; immodeſty, 


d. [from f. A cheat; an 


g / a. [ chamoir, — See Cen- 


role. ind of wild goat. 
SHATIROCK. A The 
leaved graſs. 


Shaheſpeare, 
name for three» 


1 
Saxon; ſchentel, But.] 
x. The middle joint of che leg; that part 
which reaches from the ankle to the knee. 
2. The bone of the leg. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The long 75 of any inſtrument. Mox. 


SHA'NKED, 3. [from "rank. Having a 


ſhank. 

SHA'NKER. EPA A morbid ex- 
ereſcence. 

To SHAPE, v. 222 


* 4 e ag Law * 
Tren to mould with rape mr. 


terual dimenſions, 
2. To mould; to caſt; — to 


adjuſt. 
3. To image; to conceive. 
4. To make; to create. 


SHAPE. / [from the the verb.) : 
* 5 7 
2. ol the tr e , 
4 yy ron 82 7 — 


e a, {from pap pe.], Wagting 275 . 


SHA/PELINESS. 9 [from ſrapely.] j 
SHAPELY. «. 2 eee. 


* 


2 8 HA 


SHAPESMITH. Bape 
who undertakes £ 1 — nd fait, wa, PA... o Ore 
— [ ſchaerde, Friſick * 
1 


gment of an earthen veſſel . 
lant; a chard. 
nth fie 
Fairy Pmeen, 
4 of fiſh. | 
diver RN. «. [ and born.) Born 
or produced aniong roken ſtones or pots. 


Shakeſpeare. 
SHA'RDED. «a. {from Gard. 3 Inhabiting 
ſhards. "Shakeſpeare. 


To SHARE. v. n. [pceanan, ey nan, Saxon. 
I. To divide; to al he — 1 


2 portals with others. to ſheer. — . 


To SHARE. v. a. o have part; to 2K a 
dividend. 

SHARE. /. [from the verb. | 
I. Part; allotment ; div Londly 


2. A part af t the whole, | Brown. 
3- [ rcean, Saxon. The blade of the plow 
that cuts the ground. 


MAN BON UA. 3 The os 


pubis; the divides the trunk from 
the limbs. Derbam. 
SHA'RER. 


x. One . 


"7 voracious 1 fe-. "Id 
2. A artful . one . Then 
his _ f oy tricks. South, 

She 300 rau ty ra ine, ' 

To SHARK. v. a. > pick wo A, 

efpeare. 

25 SHARK. D. *. 


1. To play the petty thief, eg. 


2. To cheat; to trick. 


SHARP. a. [Tceanp, _ \ſcherde, Dutch) 
1. Keen; piercing ; having a keen Eg 


e — 
auſtere ; acid. 


6. Sill piercing te car with quit 


7. Severe; harſh ; | Arca to 

$. Severe; to z cruel; ſevere- 
Aid. yo - ag 
7. Eager; hungry; keen e a queſt 


10. Painful; affliaive. Anolles. Tilletſon, 
11. Fierce ; "ardent ; fiery. Dryden, 
12. Attentive ; vigilant. © Collier. Swift, 
13. Acid; biting 3 pinching ; pag as 
4. Subtle; nice; witty ; cute. Diggs 
25. [Among workmen. ] ard. Moron. 

SH 16. Las- 


* N * : 7 a 
5 Fl "I 4 E 


16. *Emaciated ; lean: Aan 
SHARP. /. [from the adjeRive, : 

1. A ſharp or acute ſound: SBak 

8 A pointed weapon ; ſmall E119 


| e, . v. a. {from the noun] To make 
een 


To SHARP. 22 x. 2 Nay 


thieviſh tricks. 
To SHA'RPEN. v. a. [ from * 
1. To make keen; to edge Ys print. 


” To make quick; ingenious, or ——2 


Aſcbam. 
3. To make quicker. of ſenſe. — 
4. To make eager or hungry. ll 
F. To make _ or an Job 95 
6. To make bitin gy or farcaſtick. benz. 
at; 


7. To make leſs more to the 
ears a 8 Bacon, 
| ah bomber ſharp } wrickin fel- 
ER rom A 
| N tty 77 Dine 33 4 
4 . ad. rom, 
Kr. With 3 ao with good 
point. 


2. Severely ; MIR y; rou hly pou 
3. Keenly; acutely; Ni y. Ben. J 
4. Afflictively; 3 9 IN Fax 
7 With quic neſs, Bacon. 

udiciouſly; acutely; wittily. 

TA PNESS. / [from Harp. | 
1. Keenneſs of edge or point. Dryden. 
2. Not obtuſeneſs. Wotton. 
3. Sourneſs without auſtereneſs..” Watts. 
4. Severity of language; ſatirical ſarcaſm. 


8 ratt, 

$ Painfulneſs: - afflictivencſs. b 

6, Intellectual acuteneſs; * we wit. 
5 Addiſon, 
nickneſs of ſenſes. Hooker. 
Sia RPSEF. a. [ Grp and f.] Pager ; 
vehemently defirous. Sidney, 


SHARP-VISAGED. a. Having a ſharp coun- 
HARP-SIGHTED. LA and fight.) 
S - a. 

Having quick ſight. Davies. 2 
To SHATTER. v. 4. [ ſcbetteren, Dutch, ] 

1. To break at once into many moons ; to 
break ſo as to ſcatter the parts. Boyle. 


£ 49, To diſſipate; to make incapable of cloſe | 


and continued attention. Norris. 


To SHA'TTER. v. n. To be Kan - 


fall, by force, _ ha. wg — Bacon. 
SHA'T: ER. . [from the verb. ] One part 
of many into \ ch any id is broken at 


once. 


g e * ak paſo 


Inattentive; not conſiſtent. 
SHA'TTERY. a. E Natter. ] Diſunited; 

not : y falling into many 

parts. Woodward. 
Te SHAVE. v. a. Prererit Saved, part. paſſ. 
3 dere obey = 


"43g, 26 45s LY 4 = 


Fri ? 


} . 


8 HE 


1. To pare off with a razor. © Knellet, 


2. To pare cloſe to the ſurface. | Milton. 


3. Te ſkim by paſſing e e 


. 5 Te ent in thin flices | Deca. 
51 To r ered bye te 
SHAVELING. . [from Got) A man hav- 
ed; a friar, or reli Spenſer. 
| SHA'VER. / ſrom cy 

1. A man t practiſes the art of ſhaving. 
INE eee oe 
A robber; a pſundere. Xnoller. 


$ 'VING. . [from H.] A thin lice 


ared off from any body. Mortimer. 


Litchfield is called Gentle Shaw. 


SHA'WBANDER. Among the rege 


n officer; a viceroy. Bai 
A'WFOWL. /. and forol.] An ar 
"ici fowl made by fowlers on ye to 
oot at. 


SHA'WM. /. [from ſchwame, n 
hautboy; a cornet. 
enſes ber, jos. 


SHE. 2 In oblique 
* reo, Saxon; /che, old Eagll * 
The f female pronoun demonſtrati ve; the 
— the woman before mentioned. 


Re Donne; 
2. It is ſometimes uſed for a wornan abſo- 


3. The female, not the male, Bacon, Prior, 
SHEAF. » i plural. [mceap, Sax, ſchoef, 


Dutch 

I, A bundle of ſtalks of corn bound toge- 
ther, that the ears may dry. Fairfax. 
2. Any bundle or collection held together. 


To SHEAL. o. 4. To ſhell. 


To SHEAR. _ ſtore, or ſteared; part. 


paſt, Horn. ea han, cy nen, Saxon. 
1. To. clip ages by . — 2 


- two blades moving on a rivet. ' Bacon. 
2.. To cut. Grew. 
SHEAR. 


 SHEARS. I [from thi verd.} 


Wh, An inſtrument to cut, conſiſting of twe 
8 moving on a pin. Shakeſpeare, 

2. The denomination of the age of ſheep, 
Mortimer: 


3. Any ching in the form of the blades of 


WES TY A fragment. 


SHEARER. 24 [from 4250 7 CRE 


| = 
SHEARMAN. [. [Sev and man] He That 


ſhears. Shakeſpeare. 
SHEATH, Tres! A fowL Ainſzoorth. 
SHEATH. / e N 21 The caſe ol 
| any thing; 


aol as 


* 


8 3 28. % 


» 
by 


5. 
of 
5 
* 


N — J. [from the 
ſplendour. Milton. - 


G — N n . 
* q 
- * * k 
F | 
J 29 . 4 5 
— ; 
. 


T3 SHEATH. ” 
TD 
To incloſe in a ſheath or ſcabbard ; 
Welse in any caſe. | Boyle 


2. To fit with a ſheath. Shakeſpeare. 
4 To defend the main body by an outward 


Relolyb. 
eee Heath and wing. ] 
Having hard JED. «. { r. and wing 

the win Brown. 


SHEAT! V. 4. [from ſheath, ] + 4 


SHE'CKLATON. /. 8 leather. — 
* SHED. 5. 4. [ Feedan, Saxon. | 
1. To effuſe; to pour out; to ſpill. Davies. 
2. To ſeatter; to let fall. Prior. 
To SHED. v. =. To let fall its parts. Mortim. 
11 A high temporary Sandy 
a t covering. a 4. 
2. In — effuſion; as, blood Sed. 
SHE DD ER. /. [from ed.] A one 
Js. ſheds. Exe 
EEN. 
SHEENY. { © Bright ; glittering ; Fran 
Shakeſpeare. Fairfax. Milton. 
jective.] Brightneſs; 


8 8 [ peeap, ba ag 
tc 
4. he animal that bears wool, newark 
for its uſefulneſs and innocenee, Locke. 
2. A fooliſh filly fellow. Ainſworth. 
To SHEE/PBITE. v. n. See and bite.] To 
-uſe petty thefts. * . 1 
SHEE'PBITER. m 534 
thief, 55 4 4 ek. er. 
SHEEPCO T. ſheep and cot. e in- 
cloſure for * Milton. 
SHEE'PFOL D. T. ſheep and fold, ] The us 
where ſheep are — Priar. 
SHEE/PHOOK.. / I beep and Boe] A hook 
faſtened to a pole, by which er lay 
hold on the legs of their ſheep. Dryden. 
SHEE PISH. a. {from ſoeep. ] Baſhful; over 
modeſt; timorouſly and meanly difdent. 
oe ke. 
SHEE/PISHNESS. J. from ſheepiſs. ] Baſh- 
fulneſs; mean and timorous diffidence. 


Herbert, 

SHEEP/MASTER. /. [ beep and mafler.] An 
owner of ſhee Finn 
SHELPSHEA/ BING. fo [ * ar. ] 

The time of ſhearing made 
when ſheep are 8 & | South. 


SHEEPS EYE /. | feep and eye. ] A modeſt - 
diffident look, ſuch as lovers caſt at their 


- miſtreſſes. e 
SHEE'PWALK. /. { ſheep and walk. ] P 


for ſheep. Milton. 
—_— a. Lin, Saxon. ] Pure; clear; un- 


Atter — 
SHEE . {from the adjective.] Clean; 

quick; at once. Milton. 
To SHEER, v 4. Sec SyRtaAn. 


To SHEER . To ſteal away; to flip - 


Lune 


Crom the noun. ] | ; 


SHE 
SHFERS. F See Sur ans. 


SHEET. / ma; Tee Saxon. | 
1. A of linen. 


; Adr: X. 11. 
2. The linen of a bed. 

3. [ Echoten, Dutch.) Sheets in a ſhip are 
ropes bent to the clews of the ſails, which 
ſerve in all the lower ſails to hale or round 

off the ele of the ſails; but in topſails they 
draw the ſail cloſe to the yard-arms. 
4. As much paper as is made in one body. 
Newton, 
8. A ſingle complication or ſold of paper 
in a book. 
2 2.5 — 5 thing — ded. 
T-ANC and PE.” In 
a ſhip, is the — rok 
To SHEET. v. a. rom the noun. ] 
I. To furniſh with ſheets. 
— To enfold in a ſheet. 
To cover de a ſheet. Shal 
SHE KEL. Te W.] An ancient Jewiſh 
to 200 


coin equ Attick drams, in value 
about 28. 6d. . 


SHE'LDAPLE. / A chaffinch. 
SHELDRAKE. /. A bird that preys upon 
es. 
SHELF. /. [rceylf, Saxon; /celf, Dutch. 
I. A board fixed againſt a 2 1 
9 thing may be placed upon it. 5 
A ſand bank in the ſea, a rock un 


ſhallow water. * 
3. The plural is analogically felver; 
Dryden has foe 

SHEL/FY, a. ; [from ] Full of hidden 
rocks or banks; dangerous ſhallows. 


_—_ wh Creyll, reeall, Saxon; Prev 
I. 1 The hard covering of any thing; the 


external cruſt, + Locke. 
2. The covering of a N or cruſtace- 


- 
* 


ous animal. Ben. Jobnſon. 
2. The covering of the ſeeds of ſiliquous 
lants. Arbutbnot. 
4. The covering of 1 Donne. 
5. The covering of an e Shakeſpeare, 
6. The outer part of houſe hen. 
7. It is uſed for a muſical inſtrument in 
N E72 Dryden. 8 
The ſ aperficial part. Ayliffe. 


To SHELL. v. 4. | from the noun,] To take 
out of the ſhell ; to ſtrip off the ſhell. | 
To SAFLL, v. n. 
I. To fall off as broken ſhells, Wiſeman. 
2. To caſt the ſhell. | 
SHELL DUCK. / A kind of wild 12 


sHELLFIs H. . hell and fi ? Fiſh inveſt,” 


ed with a hard covering, either teſtaceous, 

as oyſters; or cruſtaceous, as lobſters. 
SHELLY: f 1 
SHE a. from fbell. | 

I. Abounding 2 . : n, 
2. Conſiſting of ſhells. Bent i y. 
SHE L TER. / [rey ld. a ſhield, N | 

5 H 2 I. A cove 


HL 


x. A cover from. any external * or 
s renee defender; 
'S. A one that 
_ ſecurity. : Pſalm = 3. 
©: The tate of being covered; e 
ecur:: 
To SHELTER v a. en 
1 =o . e nal violence 5 
2. To nd; to 3 to 
N : to harbour 
3. To betake to cover, 
4. To cover from notice. 
7 SHE'LTER. v. 2. | 
1. To take 2 «a 
2. a. A rirom 3 on. 
ESS. a. ſhelter. 
A N without home or 
SHE LVING. a. | from Joe! 
clining ; having dcclivity. 
hy 10 . 4. [from alin; 2 
cf 
To SHEND. v. @. preter. and 
fo, opp = wil 3 ſcenden, Bas — 


2. To diſgrace; to ; to blame, 
: Spenſer. 
3. To overpower; to cruſh. Spenſer. 


SHE'PHERD. / [pceap, ſheep, and hq &, a 


p 25 er, Saxon, reeapahy hd. 
ne who tends ſuecp in 


Milton. 


2 A ſwing a rural lover. 2 
J% ag who tends the congregation ;. a 


Prior. 


HE PHERDESS. ſ. [from ſbepberd.] A wo- 


man that tends ſheep; a rural laſs. Dryden. 
'SHt/P PHERDS Needle. /. 


Venus-comb. An herb. 


ris, Latin.] A common 
SHE'PHERDS Nad. / Teaſel; a plant. 


SHEPHERDISH. a. [from ſfbepberd.] Re- 


«rome: Rowe. 
75 S at: are. . 


„ | feandix, Latin.] 
SHE'PHERDS Purſe or 4 L p- 


; 5 2 1 - . 
. Ee 
. 8. H | I” + 2 : 


blows. 
2. Defence 


rotection. 
3. One that qu emotion: — Dry. 


'To II LD. v a. | from the noun, 


I, To cover with a ſhield. 
DEE new, Spenſer 
3.10 ; to 
To SHIFT. v. a, ps, Rugick,to chang. 
1. To change 
wm apt nk 


2. To change; to give 
| a Mie — 


_ mY. find ſome lient ; es or 9 
th with difficulty. Dan. 
0 ary indirect methods. * 2 2 


I.. 5 to alter 3 Si 
2. To transfer from place © er 7. 2 
3. To put by ſome expedient och — 


Bacon. 
4. * change i in poſition. Ralei 
» To change, as clothes, ge 
To dreſs in freſh clothes. Shakeſpeare 


7. To Sur T off. To. defer; to put ar 5 


by ſome dient. 
SHIFT, /. [from the verb.] 
I, Expedient found or uſed with difficulty; 


dithcult means. o_ 
2. Indirect expedient ; mean refuge ; laſt 

recourſe. | Bacon. 
3. Fraud; artifice ; Aratagem,  Denbam. 
4. Evaſion ; eluſory practice. Scutb. 


$5. A woman's linen. 
Hur TER. /. Sr 4855 ] One who plays 
tricks; a man of artifi Milton. 
SHIFTLESS. a, | from hit ] Wanting ex- 
pediepts; wanting means to a@ or live, 
Derham. 


ſembling . ſhepherd; kultig a ſhepherd; SHILLING. /. by Fey lling, Saxon, and Erſe; 


* Sidney. 
ET. /. | farbat, Arabick.] The juice 
_ of lemons or oranges mixed water and 


ſu 
SHED. 2 er Saxon.] The 7 


9 broken earthen ware. 


ſebellirg, Dutch. | A coin of various value 
in erent times, It is now twelve pence. 
Locke. 

SHILL-I-SHALL-1. A corrupt reduplica- 
tion of Y? To land bi- I. ali. 25555 


continue heſitating. Congreve. 


SHERIFF. 4 Creynegenepa, Rang Tom * LY. ad. | from 550 Not bmiberiyt not 
1 


rey ne, a ſhire, and ſieve, a ſteward. ] 


ollicer to whom is intruſted in each county SHIN. 
Bacon. 


the execution of the laws. 


SHE'RIFFALTY. 
SHE/RIEFDOM. (/ [fm Logs ON J The 
SE RIFFSHIP. { „ th e ſheriff, 

_ SHE RIFFWICK. | 
SHE'REIS þ [from Xeres, a 8 — 
SHE RRIS Set. eu I — potty 

, SHERRY : * 2 

— 


SHEW,. See Suow. 


SHID®. / | from pceavan,, to divide Saxon, ] 


A board; erg, 
LD 74 axon.) . 
4 1. Ab | "ac F 


x brow pies of di. a 


« [ram, Saxon; ſchien, German.] 
The orepart of the leg. Shateſp. Hudibras. 
To SHINY. v. u. preterite. I Tow 1 have 
Bene; ſometimes I fhined, 7 have ſbined. 
[rinan, Saxon; ſchijnen, Dutch 
1. To have bright reſplendence; to glitter: 


to gliſten; to gleam. Denham. * 
o be without clouds. Bacon. 
— 15 hs gloſly. 5 Jer. 
4. ö ay; to lendid. er. 
5. To be belueiul 8 | 775 . 
6. To be eminent or conſpicuous. = . 
2. To be propitious. , Numbers. 
8. To e corporally and mw" Y- 
4 i 5 


armour held en the leſt rm to,wand of 0 
Shakeſpeare. 


FS 8 of 


* 
: 2 


E 2. 2. 2 SN S TE = OE 
DD. | ws. an aa. ad we ö 1 * 8 „ A- 


| T 
p "SEP 1 


Sn WE 


N 


SAT 

SHINE. / [from the verb ./ 
I. Fair weather. 

. Brightneſs ; ſplendour ; ; luſtre, 


SHINESS, f ln {from am, 2. been 1. | 


SHINGLE. /. | /chindel, Ad — 
to cover Mortimer. 
SHINGLES. /. ge, Latin.) A kind of 


. e en ſpreads itſelf round the 
SHINY. «. lan fine} Bight 3 ſplendid; 


1 


A termination 2 or FE” as 
a; or ce, as n 
SHIP, /. I Terp,, Saxon; .ch. 
ſhip may be defined a large - Reggae 
made to over the ſea with ſails. 
To SHIP. v. a. { from the noun.] 
Killer. 


1. To put _ a 
2, To —— un 9 Hal ſpeare. 
SHI'PBOA «(tp . [Ai and board.] 
I. This word is feldom nſed but in adver- 
bial phraſes; a ſhipboard, on ſhipboard, 5 


ſhi 

> The ary 7 chow 8 

SHI BOY erves 
a ſhip. L 1 ] — 1 


SHI/PMAN. J. { Pig and man.) Sailor ; few 
man. baleſ, 
SHYPMASTER. f Maſter of the ſhip. Paas. 


_ SHIPPING. / from Hip-] 


x, Veſſels of navigation. _ 


2. Paſſa 1 
SHIP K. [. { fp Jhip and wreck. ] 
.- The Deſts: un of ſhips by rocks or 
— parts of a ſhattered ſhip. * 
. The a Dryden. 
3. Deſtruction; — 8 Ts 
To SHIPWRECK, . r 
x. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſhal- 
lows. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To make to ſuffer the dangers of a wreck. 


Prior. 


3. To throw by loſs of the veſſel; 2 i 


5 Peas ed on a barharous coaft. Shake 


 SHIPWRIGHT./. L — 2 3 


er of ſhips. 1 
eee A Tre rag ow Peja, © om; a 
Spenſer. Prior, 


SHIRT: [ foiert, Daniſh ; 1 8, 
— under linen == yon 


. Dryden. 

To SHIRT. ». a. [from the noun. To cover; 
to clothe as in a ſhirt, Dryden, 
SHVRTLESS.. 6. (from foirt, ] Wanting a 
ſhirc. Hape. 
SHVTTAH, 'L A ſort af precious wood, 
SHI'T — of which Moſe: made the 


IS altars, and 


to the tabernacle, The 


| — is — ag tough, ſmooth, without 
knots, and- r e 
m Apabias 


It grew 
(uin et, 


A rbuthnot. j 


SHIP, Jpeg, Leip- Saxon; leg Dutch.) 


SHOALY 2 l: 


8H O 


SHITTLECOCK. /. A cork ſiuck with fear 


thers, and driven layers from one to 
gather wich 8 | 
3 { ( hn, Deb. } 1 
ea of bread. Shakeſpee 
* ter, or laming cut off from 
the main f 


To 871 VE. v. . To break by ope a& 5 
many parts; to. ſhayer. , dale. 
To SHI'VER. v. n. | ſchawren, 8 0 


To SHI VER. UV, . 
once into' Fran 


1 
SHI'VERY. a [from hier.] Looſe of coh 
TE: T 


_ ay 


1 7. [reole, Saxon,] 


2. A ſhallow ; a ſand bank. 
To SHOAL. v. „. [from the noun.] 
2. To croud; to throng. 
2. To be ſhallow; to grow ſhallow, Milton. 
SHOAL. a. Shallow ; obſtructed or incum 
bered with banks. 


r 2 Aber .] Shallowneſs; 
frequency 
] Full of Amb: 
full of ſhallow plac 


SHOCK. [. E 2 mee ; ſchocken, Datch 


1. Conflict; mutual impreſſion of violence; 
violent concourſe. 


Milton. 
2. Concullion; external violence, Hole. 
3. The conflict of enemies. Milton. 
4. Offence; impreſſion of diſguſt. Tung. 
5. 2 ſheaves of corn. Job. Sandys. 
6. A rou 
To Hoo 008 v. a. [ ſcbocken, Dutch. 
r. To ſhake by violence. | ſpeare. 
2. To dffend; to diſguſt. 
To SHOCK. . . To be offenſive. Addiſon. 
To SHOCK. v. a. [from the noun. ] To build 
33 of ſheaves. Ty er. 


Hi 
pa 
TE, airy 


5: Brganar dub a 


the foot. Boyle, 
* v. 4. . preterit, x pe participle 


, om the noun. 
* pun yo, ek en oo Þy we tales 


2. To cover at the 


SHOEROY. /. L aud. 45 A hoy 5 


oes. 
e 


1. A croud;a multitude ; a throng. Waller. | 
Abbot. 


SORING-HOGM- [ee 
I. A hora uſed 101 
* foot i into a narrow ſhoe, 


SHOE MAKER. / oh and Wok 7 One | 

810 TK. 1A % ] The ribband 
t 

wh which women tye oy th, * 

806. 


SHO 
00 . {from Peek] Violent coneaſion; 
J Bentley. 
To 81 $HOG. ». . To ſhake; to agitate by 
fudden interrupted 1 impulſes. Carew. 


SHONE. The preterite of Bine. Milton, 
SHOOK. The preterite, and in poetry par- 


le 
To "SHO u. 4. preterite, 7 participle, 
of or Betten. [PceoTan, en! 
1. To dif 
Ay with ſ d or violence. 
2. 0 1 e from a bow or gun. 5Shak. 


* i To uſe in emitting. 4%. 
4. To rte wich anything emitted f from a 
- diſtance. Tod. 


To emit new parts, as a vegetable. : 
L. To emit; to dart or ** forth. Addiſ, 
7. To puſh ſ ſuddenly. Dryden. 
3. To puſh for Pſalms. 
9. To it to each * by planing 3 « 
- workman's term. Mowon. 

10. To paſs through with ſwiftneſs. New 
To SHOOT. v. u. 

I. To perform the act of ſhooting. Temple. 
2. Fo germinate; to increaſe in vegetable 


growth. Cleaveland. 
3. To form itſelf into 9 ſhape, by emil- 
ons from a radical particle, Burnet. 
4. To be emitted. Vati. 
5. To protuberate; to jet out. Abbot. 
_ Fe aſs an arrow. Addiſon. 


come any thing ſuddenly. Lag | 


"To move ſwiftly along. 


To feel a quick pain. TY 
10 


OT. / from the verb.] | \ 
1. The act or impreſſion of any * emit | 


ted from a diſtance. 

2. The act of ſtriking, or 2 

ſtrike with a miſſive weapon diſcha 

any inſtrument. ä 

3. [Sebeuten, Dutch. ] Branches iſſuing from 

the main ſtock. Milton. Evelyn. 
5100 TER 1 [from 4 One that ſhoots; 

an archer'; Herbert. 


SHOP. ceop, oc, 
I. PL cop, any 9 is ſold. Shakeſp. 


2. — in which manufactures are car- 


ried © Bacon, 
F SHO'PBOARD, ＋ [ Pop and Board.] Bench or 
table on which "ny work is done! South, 
SHO/PBOOK. |. | ſpp and bot. Book in 
which a trad eps his accounts. Locle, 
SHO'PKEEPER. Ty Pep i. keep. ]-A trader 
"who ſells in a ſhop ; not ® merchant Who 


only deals by wholeſale. Adaiſon, 
| mw! MAN. J gs 59" $"8 tra- 
Dryden, 
| i — che preterite of Hear. b 
a RE. 7. [ Feoſie, 7 225 

1. The coat ot the ſea. Milton, 
5 * e bank of a river. © Spenſer. 


roperly 3 


Wh. 2 „ Ded. to prop.] The ſup- ; 


Fa Ml. of a building; a buttreſs. Wotton. 
To SHORE. v. a [ ſchooren. 2 Dach.] 


1.7 Fo propi to 898885 Watts. 


affive, of /bake, Dryden. 


any thing ſo _— | 
; * 


SHO'RTLIY ED. 
Sear? 


$H0O 


2, To ſet on ſhore, Not in uſe. Shakeſpeare, 
* a, . ! Having no 
c 


Boyle. 

SHORN. The partici le paſlive of 
SHORT. a. dy 9 
I. Not long ; ; commonly not t long enough. 
Pope, 
2. Not long in ſpace or extent. Pope. 


3. Not long in time or duration. Dryden, 
4. Repeated by quick iterations. © © Smith, 
S. Not attaining an end; not reaching: the 

; purpoſed point; not adequate. 

South, Locke. Addiſon. Newton, 
6. Not far diſtant in time. Clarendon, 
7. Defective; imperfect. | 
8, Scanty; wanting. Hayward. 
9. Not fetching a compaſs, +. Z' Eftrang 
10. Not going ſo on as was intended. 


DefeRi y. Fare 
II, Defective as to Dryden, 
12. Narrow; wn Burnet. 
13. Brittle ; friable. | * Walton. 

I4. Not bending. Dryden. 
SHORT. /. [from the adjective; A ſummary 
account. Sbaleſpeare. 
SHORT. ad. Not long. - Dryden, 


To SHORTEN, v. a. | from . 
. To make ſhort, either. in time or ſpacs, 
Hooker. 
2. To contract; To abbreviate. Suc kling. 
3. To conſine; to hinder from progreſſion. 
9 "A 
1 To cut off; to defeat. 


Spenſer, 


bn An % [ foort and band.) =, noo 


thod of writing i in compendious characters 


Dryden. 
Lobe and live.] Not liv- 


ing or laſting long: 
SHO'RTLY. — [ from ſhort. 
I, Quickly; ſoon; in a little. a Calamy, 


* . 


2. In a few words; f \ — og 
SHO/R'TNESS, /. { [from Hort.] 

1. The quality of being e either in time 

hy ri ace. Bacon. 

' Fewneſs of words; brevity; conciſeneſs. 

E Hooker. 

V4 . of retention. Bacon. 

4. Deficience; imperfection. Glanville. 

8110 RTRIBS. * <q and ribs. 1 The ba-. 

ſtard rib. woo 


SHORTSUGHTED. a. [ fort ek 
. Unable, by the Ry of Ie eye 4 
de | Newto 


25 Unable by intellectual Ache wo fer br. 


am. 


SHORTSI GHTEDNESS. . ſoort and „bt. 
ern 


. Defect of fight, commonly 


from the convexity of the eye. 

2. Defect of intellectual fi | 

SHOW AISTED. 9. | 2 and 2 
Having a ſhort | Dryden. 

SHOR'TWI'NDED. 4 and wind, | 


Shortbreathed; aſthmatick; — 4 


quick and faint reci 


nn GED. a, [ Hort and wing Hav- | 
| ws 


! 
7 


Man am 4... 


To SHO $94 
. To puſh ed before one. Sæuift. 


SHO 
e. 


wy. n Dryden. 
Heer Lying * 


; Sidney: 
Geneſis, 


3+. [ Bſeot, French. ] A ſum 0 a reck- 


© at of ſhooting+ · 
mY The t of a ſhot, 


- onng N 21 : Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 


ceora, — 1A Ah. Care. 


 SHOTEREE, «.. [ fat and res.] 7 9 — of 


the reckoning, 


leſpeare. 
EN; a, { from ot. Mag jected 
e ſpawn. 1,1 Shakeſpeare. 


HOVE. v. 4. (yeupan, Tae: ſebuyvan, 


] 
. To puſh by main ren * | Shake care, 
-2. To drive à boat by a pole e that reaches to 


the bottom of the water. 
3. 7 to ruſh pint, 


D. Ao") it 


 Arbutbnet, . 


a. To move in a boat, not by oars but a 


Garib. 

2 I the verb.] The act of 

ſhovi Gulliver v og 
uae 1 ee Saxon. hes l Dptch.] 


ſtrument conſiſting of a long handle 
F "= broad blade with ruled — Glan. 
To SHOVEL. v. a. [from the noun. 
. To throw or heap with a ſhovel. - ' Shak. 
2. To gather in great quantities: ; Derbam.. 
SHO'YEL BOARD. / f ove! an board. A 
long board on which they play by flidivg 
Re Pieces at a line marked on the table. 


FHOYELLER, or Shevelard. 2 {irom 7 1 

Grew. 

cifdgom, for h. A ſpecies of ſhaggy 

3 4 0 2 Joe - Shakeſpeare. 

SHO * 7 ſcuge. Durch; Tceolvan, Saxon. ] 

This is a kind of auxiliary verb uſed in the 

conjunctive mood, of which the 9 
is not caſily fixed. 


SHOULDER. 7 krabehe, Saxon; alle, 


1, The joint which connects the arm to 
the body. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The upper joint of the fore leg. Adviſor; 
a — an upper part of the back. Dryden. 
ers are uſed as emblems of 


Dryden. 


; 3 | Sbaleſpeare. 
5. A 0 part; a prominenee. 0x01, 
To SHOU'LDER. v. 4. {from the noun. ] 
1. To puſh with inſolence and violence. 

' Spenſer, 
n the ſhould ulder. 14 Glanville. 


2250785 LT../. .{ ſhoulder and (belt.] 
m belt that comes der the ſho der. 


SHOULDERCLAPPER. „ { frnlder and 

.] One who affects familiarity, Shabeſp. 
SHOULDERSHOTTEN, . „ I boulder and 
* S in the thoulder, Shakeſpeare. 


= 
- 
p 1 
* 
* 
» 


n ie wh 
location of the 200 eg 
75 SHOUT, »v. #. To cry in or ex- 


ultation. Waller. 
SHOUT. / A loud and vehement cry of tri- 
3110 or exultation. Kaolles. Dryden. 


ER. /. ¶ ſrom ſbont.] He who ſhouts- 
Dryden. 


Ts — v. 4. . ſhowed and 3 
E inten Hege da. } 
1. To Abit to ver. Z Eftrange. 


2. To give proof of; to prove. Dryden. 
2 Ae to eee 8 pro- 

claim. N Peter. 
4. To "make known, Milton, 

5. To point —.— way: to Money | $wift« 

6. To offer ; to afford. Deer. 

7. To explain; to way 
8. To teach; to tell a5 an inſtru@tor. A 


» To SHOW, 5. a. 


I. To appear; to be in appearance, = 
2. To have appearance; to look; to ſeem. 
Shake 


SHOW. / {from the verb. 2M ate 
1. A ſpectacle: icly expoſ- 
bs oy view for money. Addiſon. 
erficial appearance, Milton. 
Oltentatious diſplay. Granville. 

2 Object attracting notice.” Addiſon, 
5. Splendid appearance. Milan. 
6. FAT AA Ju likeneſs. Mil. 
1 jouſneſs; plauſibility.  ., Whitgift. 
8. External appearance. Salle. 


9. Exhibition to view. Shakeſpeare. 
10. Pgrap;; magnificent ſpectacle. — 
II. Phautom; not reality. ) 
12. Repreſentative action, - : Addiſons 
SHO/WBREAD,, or Sherubread.. f. Leu 2nd 
read.] Among the Jews, loaves that the 
Prieſt of the week put every Sabath da 
E Ther the golden table before the br 
4 were covered with leaves of gold, 
—＋ were twelve in number, repreſenting. 
the twelve tribes of lirael. - They ſerve 
them up hot, and took away the ſtale ones, 
Which could not be eaten but by the prieſt 
alone. This offerin rr with 
frankincenſe and ſ. | Culmet, 
SHO'W ER. /. [ ſchure, Dutch.] 
1. Rain either moderate or violent. Bacon. 
. Storm of any thi an Pope. 
3. Any very liberal diſtribution. Shateſpeare, 
To SHOWER. v. a. {from the noun. rÞ 
I. To wet or drown with rain. IItom. 
2. To pour down. Mils, 
3. To diſtribute or ſcatter with great libera- 
lity. Wotton. 
To SLio WER. „ . To be rai . . 3B' 
SHO/WERY. a. [from Heuer. 1 


HO WIS I. or Showy. 4. (rom, bro 7 
I. Splendid ; gaudy. 6 
2. Oſtentatious. 


e — e Toh * 
SHRAN 


Milton, 


- . 


hl 
 SHRANK. The preterite 
To SHRED. v. a. joe ry peavan. T5 
To cut in foal p 


3. Bad i n 

4. & Paintal; pinching ; dangerous; — 
SHRE'WDLY. ad.[ from: 5 

- x. Miſchievouſly ; 1 Motion. 

2. Vexatiouſly. South. 

. With : | Locke. 


rind: parc, 
1 of LE = TI 
. 4 Tiras; SE as 


qualities of a ſhrew ; _ 
A clamorouſneſs. 
SHRE/WMOUSE. . 
- mouſe of which 0 ite is Fall 
venemous; her teeth being 
With thoſe of any other 8 
E SHRIEK. ». . 


The 
Shak — A 


e 


Ariqgar, ele- 
- co/ave, Icalian.] To ery out Wage, 


with 347 or horror; to ſeteam. Dry. 
SHRIEK. /. Nr ſericcis, Italian.) 
” Ani ti ob f Be. 

SERIFT. Ze Sam] Conteſion made 


Rowe. 


7. SHRILL o 1. [from hy EIT 
= Pierce the ear _ vibrations of 


; SHRILL *. ad. [from AI Vid . al 


, 
x SHRIMP. ee wrinkle, German. 
2. Allittle wrinkled man; ae deark hand. 
SHRINE. /.[ficqun, Saxon; Jerisium, Latin.] 
6 AS EIS OLD fro 


Ts SHRINE. * 1 
0 10 preterite, K. | hb, or 
fbrank; iNcan, Sax. 

* To dare — — to 2.1 


cry of anguiſh or livrror. 


To E NN v. 1 rien, 


is xepo- 


3 to "hay * by une internal” x 


— 
; SHRINE. [from the var. * 
Corrugation; contraction imo ef com- 

| Comtradtion of the body from Fir or '6r 
> J. [from Brun. ] He who 


To SHRIVE. v. 4. dee —_ To 


- hear at conſeſſion. Cleaveland, 
To SHRIUVEL: o. „ n, Dutch. J To 
contract itſelf into wrinkles. Arbu 


ToSHRIVEL. o.. To contract into wrinkles. 


thij 


* SHRIVER. /. [from ae A confellor, 


eure. 

SHROUD. penw'>, Saxon. . 
. A dal. ay a cover. J Milton. 
2. The dreſs of the dead; a winding-ſheet. 


Th r vr Poe 

3. © fai ropes. "Ft 

To SHROUD. v. a. en Bonding” * 
1. To ſhelter; oats. Rab 


T drefs for the grave. OY 
"SY 

3. To cloths; m Mn 

4. Jo cover or conceal. | Drydia. Auen. 
* K0UP. Ta 

1 NN SY harbour; to take ſhel- 


thr. 
Donne. 


SHRO'VETIDE. | 3 — 
SHRO/VETUESDAY. 4 of rive. ] 
The time of econfeſſion; the 
zan 4 Ore bi Lows. 1 " Tuffer. 
SHR I Saxon. Nen 
1. A buſh e 7 | {Buble 
2. t, A u 81 1 
E a, Rn es 
I: Reſembling a ſhrub. MMoriimer. 
2, Full of ſhrubs; buſhy. > Milton. . 


to trem- 
ble. ] To expreſs horrour or diſlatisfaction 

by motion of the ſhoulders, or whole body. 
Donne. Swift. 

To SHRUG. v. 4. To contradt or draw up. 
Hudibres. 


| SHRUG. / from the verb.] A motion of the 


0 uſuall expreſſin diſlike or aver- 
af — 2 


SHRUNK. The pretert and part. af of 


rind, 
SHRU'NKEN. The part ve of ſbrinl. Bac. 
Te SHU'DDER. v. pe ſehudren r 
Drew. Smith. 


quake with fear, or with averſi 


To SHU'FELE. 2. a. Pelin Saxon, a bu- 
ſtle, a tumult.] [iy " 


1. To throw into diſorder; to * tus 
rA ſo as 222 one : thing takes the 
Place of oo 

3. To 


eee «wy, 


* 
bs Te 


OE ET, 


* 


*. 
t. 
Fee 
be. 


SHY 
4.75.8 remove, or put by with | oy aha 


3. To — ; to diveſt. "Sbabiſpears 
4. To * 

ſpect to 

5. To form tumultuouſly nts 


fo SHU'FFLE. v. #. 
1 To throw the cards into u new. order. 
Granville. 


2. To play: mean tricks; to practiſe *— 
e 


air queſtions. 
= To ſtruggle; to ſhift, Shakeſpeare 


4. To move with an irregular gait. Shakeſp. 


SHU'FFLE. / {from the verb. 


8 The act of diſordering ings or mak- 
them take confuſedly the e of cach 
her. Bentley. 

2. A trick; an 24 TLF, 


1 
SHUFFLECAP. JS. Luhe and cap.] A 
play at which money is ſnaken in a hat. 
Arbutbnot. 
SHU'FFLER. {. [from fouſflc.] He who plays 
tricks or ſhuffles. 
SHU'FFLINGLY. ad. {from cafe] with an 


irregular 
To SHUN. _ [apcun tan, Saxon.] To 25 
void; to 3 to "to endeavour to _ 
15 eſchew.. Peng 5 Waller. 
SH U NLES 4. Ine vita un- 
7 SHUT. v. 4. preterite, T Du 
out, (Terxran, Saxon; ſchutten, —_— 
. To cloſe ſo as to prohibit ingreſs or re- 
* to make not open: be ſhut bis door. 


Milton. 
2. To incloſe; to confine : they. ſhut bim in 
a dungeon Gal, 


3. To © prohibit ; to bar. Milton. 

4. To exclude; _ was ſhut from his own 

bouſe. Dryden, 
. To contract; nat to e 


RS out, To exclude 3 to — 2 


Locke. | 


7. To SuuT up. To cloſe; to confine. 
| Raleigh. 
8. To Snur up. To conclude, Koller. 
To SHUT. v. n. 2 2 = __ itſelf. 
SHUT, part. adj. Rid; clear; ' Eftrange, 
SHUT. F che verb. J 
1 2 ſe z act of ſhutting. Dryden. 
Small door or cover. Wilkins. 
SHUTTER: —_ > begs ſour.) | 
* One tha ' 
2. KA — ed N Dryden. 
SHU'TTLE / bietſpole „ Dutch ; tel, Han- 


2 The in t with which the wea- 


the croſs threads. Sandys. 
S$HU'TTLECOCK. | 
A cork ſtuck wi and beaten back-. 
ward and forward. | 
SHY. a, '{ ſchowe, Dutch; ; ſcbifo, Italian. 
* «oak not familiar; not free dt be- 


Addiſon. 
2. - Cautious wary z chary. 


[see SurrTLEcocs:] 


Spenſer. 


SID 
3. Keeping at a diſtance; unwilling to 


approach. orris. 
4. Suſpicious; jealous; unwilling to ſuffer 
near acquaintance. Southern, 


SI T. a. [ fibilans, Latin. _ 
older. 
SIBILA'TION. /- [ from {bib, Latin.] A 1 — 


ing ſound. Bacon. 
SI'CAMORE. / ¶ ficemorus, Lo A tree. 


Peacbam. 


0 SICCATE. a. Latin.] T 
Sie CATION, 7 (aden cate. . 


100 He. U, and, fe, Lazin.] Caving 


dryneſs. 

SICCITY. fe [ ficcite, Ie b, fr, from fic- 
cut, Latin. dity; want of 
moiſture. 


Wi — 
3 LI, French.) The 3 


SICK. od. Such... See Sven. — 
SICK. « [Teoc, Saxon; ſick, Dutch.) 
© Ts Afflicted with diſeaſe. Cleaveland. 


2. Diſordered in the organs of digeſtion 
ill in the ſtomach. . 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. Corru ted. X 
4. Diſguſted. 5 Pepe. 
To SICK. v. . [from the noun. ] To ſicken z 
— _ a diſeaſe. . c. 
o STCKEN. v. a. | from /ich. 
; on make ſick [i Rs 
2. To weaken; to impair. Shakeſpeare, * 
To SI'CKEN, v. n. ; 
I, To grow ſick; to fall into diſeaſe. Pac. 
2. To de ſatiated ; 2 
Shake 
3. To be difguſted or WI 
* 


4. To grow weak; — . 
srekER. „. { ſicker, Wellh; fr, — C7 


Sure ; certain; firm. 
SI'CKER., ad. Sure ; certainly. Se 
SLCKLE. /. [Ticol, Saxon; ſſclel, Ds 
from ſecale, or ſiculo, Latin. ] hook 
Wie corn is cut; , FN 


SYCKLEMAN. ſ. {from fee TK A reaper. 
SI'CKLER, Shakeſpeare. Sand ys. 


SI'CKLENES from ] We to. 
ſickneſs; debe n . 


SYCKLY. Row rom ſick, 15 J Not in health. "Shak. 


SI'CKLY. 8. — "pe. 
1. Not belies Wund; not well; 


ſomewhat lor dered ee Pe: 


2. Faint; weak; languid. 
To STCK. V. v. 4. [from the 
make diſeaſed; © rang with the he 1 


diſeaſe. Not uſed. ' |  Shabeſptare, 
SFCKNESS. ; (on Hel. 

J. State of being peure 

2. Difeaſe ; malady. e 


3. Diſorder in the organs of digeſtion. 


You Dutch, ] 3 
4 The fan of animals for Kabel by" the ribs. 


«1 2. A 


he act ot 


Prior. f 


— — —  _— —— 


j 

4 
1 
z 
N 
| 


| AIG was uſed by the 


BIG. 


part: as, the left ſide, not the right. 


= 5 upper fide, not the under. Wilkins, 
3 right or left. 
7 argin; z Ve 
5 Any thing ofen a Milton. 


8. NN intereſt; faction; ſedt. 


7. laced in con Rion or 

7. Any part placed Knolles. Tillotſon. 

SIDE. 4. ow the noun. ] Lateral; oblique ; 
| Hot dire direct; being on either ſide. 

Hooler. bes. 

To SIDE. v. . [ from the noun.] To take a 
party; to engage in a faction. 

1 Di 2 m_ 

SI'DEBOARD, a”: I and pad he ſide 

ble on which conveniences are placed for 

ok that eat at the other table. Dryden. 

SIDEBOX. . | fide and box.] Seat for the la- 


dies on the ſide of the theatre. Pope. 
SI/DEFLY. / An inſect. Derham. , 
70 SI DLE. v. a. [from ſide.] To go 11 * we 
body the narroweſt way. FSywift. 
SIDELONG, a. ide and lung. Lateral; ob- 
; not in front; not direct Leeks. 

811 one. ad. 
x. Baterally; ye not in . not 

in oppoſition. — 

On the fide. : | 


SI BER. J. See. CIiDb E. 


SI'DERAL. a. one ſidus, Latin.) Starry; 
aſtral. Milton. 


© SIDERATED. a: . [from ſueratr, Lat. J Blaſt 


ed; 5 "IF Brown. 

1D ER « [ federation, Frenchy ſderatio, 
"Latin.) oh * en mortification; 2 Or / 
a gs deprivation of ſenſe. R 


x: by 
 SIDESADDLE./. [. ie and ſaddle.] A woman's | 


ſeat on horſebagk. 

'SIDESMAN, ſ. | fide and man.] An aſſiſtant 
to the church warden. lig. 
SIDEWAYS. ] ad. from ide and or wiſe.] 
SI'DEWISE. I Laterally; onone fide. Newton. 

SIEGE. # 2 French.] 
N. A of — a fortified place; a 
: 3 er. Knolles. 
. — continued neee ſſeſ- 
Kon. . ryden. 
tn for of bein Tem 4 _ 3 
+ tt Siege, Fren at; 
J. Place; claſs; rank. are. 
6. Stool. rown.. 
To me, v. a hr rot French.) To beſiege 
| — 
iy or lawn ſtrained 


| 55 To ſeparate; 10 — 22 . 
8 555 ot | £63 
. | from oft. who ſifts. 
{Hen for ae IPO ; 
»Sigbert, famous for B Sigwardz 9 
rious . Fry Gibſon 
«A 5: ny go 


| To SYGNALIZE: v 6. 


8165 


2. Any part of the bod) 8 to any To SIGH. v. n. [oican, Picevran, Sax 


tens 

Dutch. To emit the French 3 in 
grief. Mark. Prior. 
To SIGH. v. 4. To lament; to mourn. Prior. 


Roſcommon. SIG H. /. from the verb.] A violent and audi- 


ble emiſſion of breath which has been long 


retained, Taylor. 


8 Spratt. SGH T. / eue, Sax. cht, geficht, Dutch. 1 


1. Perception by the eye; the enſe of ſeeing. 
Bacon. 


2. Open view; a ſituation in which nothing 


obſtructs the eye. Dryden. 


3. Ack of ſeeing or beholding. Dryden. 


4. Notice; knowledge. i e f 


5. Eye; inſtrument of ſeeing. 


- 6. Aperture pervious to the eye, or — 


poiuts fixed to guide the eye! as, the ſights 
of a quadrant, Shakeſpeare. 
7. SpeQucle; ſhow; thing ef to be 


4 he, « Exodus. 


SI/GHTED. . ¶ from fight. } Seeing in a parti- 


cular manner. It is uſed only in compoſi- 


tion: as quickſi ſhortlighted. 
quickſighted; g 3 


SYGHTFULNESS. /. {from ob fobt and fall. 


Perſpicuity ; clearneſs of fi Sidney, 
SYGHTLESS. a. from bt. | 

1. Wanting ſight; blind. Pope. 

2. Not ſightly; offenſive to the eye; * 

pleaſing g to look at, Shar 


SIYGHTLY. @. [from fgbt.] Pleaſing to 
eye; _ to the View; Ala. 
SI'GIL. 5 fe ¶Arillum, Latin. ] Seal. 
SIGN. /. [ene French; fgmm, Latin. ] 
1. At en of any ching; ror ma FOR 
any thing is ſhown. Hooker. Holder. 
2. A wonder; a miracle. Ezekiel. Milton. 


3. A picture, or token ane, Bt a 3 to 


give notice what is ſold wit 
4. A monument; a memorial. ne 
. conſtellation in the zodiack. Dryden. 
6. Note of diſtinRion. 
. Tyre repreſentation ſymbol. IT 
1 : | 
| 10 Brere wood. 
9. Token without words, ent 
10. A ſubſcription of one's name; u, a ſign 
manual, . 
To SIGN, v. a. [. 


fene, Latin. 


L, To\mark;': vt Shakeſpeare, 
by [ Signer, Fr. 1 To ratify by hand — ſeal. 


den. 

3. To betoken; to fignily to repre: ty- 
pically. Taylor 

SI'GNAL./.[ * French 2 iſh. ] 

Notice given by ſome action; that 


5 notice.“ 11 | 
SIGNAL. a. [ fpnal, French.} . Oe 


morable; remarkable! Clarendon. 


ſomething 


SIGNA'LITY. f* [from 2 e of 


Glanville. 
Lenker, Fr.] To 
make eminent; to make real. Eaeeady, 
SIGNALLY. ad. [from ſignal. ] Y3 

r memorably 9 ; 
SIGN ATION. 


811 


man K from , Latin.] Sign 

given; act of betokening. Brown. 

SIGNATURE. 4 h — 1 French. ] 

fs a qr dupon any thing; 
a ſtamp; mar Watts. 

2. A mark = any matter, particularly 


” upon plants, by which their nature or medi- 


cinal uſe is pointed out. re. 
3. Proof; evidencde. Rogers. 
* elf — ng printers ] Ade detterice figure | 
ſtin ul different ſheets. 


SIGNAT RIST./. * nature.] One who 
holds the doctrine of ſignatures. HBroton. 
SVGNET: 4 2 Fr. Er ſeal commonly 
uſed for the of a king. Dryden. 


SIGNY FICANCE. 2 
SIGNVFICANCY. / [from r- g 


1. Power of ſignifying; meaning. Stil:: 


2. Force; energy; power of _— the 
mind. 


3 importance ʒ moment ; eee, 


Sanur. [/xnificat, Fr, Sgnificans, 
1. rag <A of ſomething beyond the ex- 


ternal mark. 


— ſtanding as a —— | 


3. . rr or repreſentative i in 2 — 


SIGNFFICANTLY.. ad. [from Ariſe] 


Wich force of mn South. 

SIGNV 2 
r The act of makin 
2. Meaning 


| Soon: 4. Cells French) 


Free 

. Bet bnen externalgn. raves, 
2. Forcible ; ſtrongly expreſſive. Camden. 
n ICATORY. @.| from from . L bir 


which aylor. 
To Sl 270 i 

1. To declare bo GET or gn. Dryden. 
2. To mean; to expreſs. b 5 

_ To im 2 ; to i» wayne aylor 


Swift. 
WTI v. Mts "To expreſs 1 with 


force. 
SIGNIORY. / [ſrignoria, italian) _ 'P3 ; 


.dominion. . 


SPGNPOST. % { ſign and pot. ] That upon | 


hich Ben, John 
SYCKER, The old word for ſure, 52 


SY CKERNESS. / [from ele- ] Surencls; fate. 


my + Lit. 
s1Lewce 75 [lence e 


2. The fate of 


%s © 
* P 1 
FRA . \. EW Dita 9 


a = 
4» 
$4 


811 
To SILENCE. v. e. [from the noun. ] Toftill; 
to oblige to hold peace. 
SILENT. a. { flew, Latin] 6 
1. Not ſpeaking; mute. Pſalms. 


2. Not talkative; not ! 


3. Still; having no noiſe. . Milton. 

4. Wanting e cacy. ' Milton. 
Not mentioning, ' Milton. 
SI LENTLY. ad. {from lu 

I. Without ſpeech. Dryden. 


2. Without noiſe, W 5 2% 
3. Without mention. Ter te. 
SILF.CIOUS. a: from alicim, Latin. —_ 
air 


SILVCULOSE. a. [ ſilicula, Lat.] Huſky ; ful full 
of huſks. Die 


SILFGINOSE. 2. OD Latin.) Made of 
; "Ed 224 „. 
N — . hone fix make a \ ſcruple. 
2. The ſeed - veſſel, huſk, cod, or ſhell of ſuch 
© 2 as are * 8 ulſe kind, - Dic. 


OSE. rom —— Lat. . 
080 OUS. 11 — 
811K N Creole, Saxon. 


I. The thread of the worm that ali 


Ward to a butterfly. _ ＋ 1 1 
2. The ſcuff made —— theekd 
from by 
| — ER 3 fl. . Mikon. 
2. Soft; —.— : Dryden. 
3. Dreſſed in Ü. Shakeſpeare 
Won RK Ca- Al. 
er 
SILKRWEAYVER. /. [fil and weaver. ] One 
whoſe trade is to weave ſilken ſtuffs. Dryden. 
: SI'LEWORM. IEA {ano FIRES 
SILKY. a. > 
: hs iant. l peare. "+, 
SILL. . 13 Saxon ; falle, Dutch. ] The tim- 


ber or ſtone at the fogt of the door. Stift. 
SILLABUB. J. Curds made by milking upon 
Wotton. - 

bt ar X. oh 3 In a *. 2 


EL 1288 
neſs; harn els folly. 


SFLLY. a. [ ſelig, German. ] 
1. ſs; — . 
Weak ; helpleſs. 
2 
81 re OV. . (eb abr he 4 
. . Ty 7 
tl T. Mud; Mme. 3 
STLVAN. a. [ from floa, Latin] 253 
d zen Sax 


3 | 


SIN 


wot gl eb] SIMPLICITY. / 
1. Made of itver, ... ht Fd LN EG Cast. I. Plainneſs; * not al no not 
2. White like ſilyer.. no og penſer. cunning; not deceit. Sidne. 
3. Having @ pale luſtre. 4 2. Plainneſs; not fubtilty not abſtruſ 
Bo tn Spenſer. 2.9 ud. 
Te SL YER v. a. | from the noun. ] ] (1 3. Plainneſb; not ſinery. ryden. 
. To cover ſuperficiall with ſilver. Sbaicſp. 4. Singleneſs; not compoſition; tate cf be- 
2. To adorn with mild luſtre. Bete. ing uncompounded. Brown. 
81 LVERBEATER, /. [ver and beat. One 5. Weakneſs; ſillineſs. Hooker; Phoebe, 
at foliates filver. Boyle. SMPLI8 T. / . Sap]: _ ic, ro 
81 VERLY. ad. | from ver.) With the ap- ſimples. Brown. 
carance of ſilver. 11 Shakeſpeare, SIMPLY. ad, {from 8 I 
SVLVERSMITH. ; fe | flver and ſaith. One . Without art; ſubtilty ; plainly ; 
that works in ſilver. Act. artleſsly. Milian. 
811 VERTHISTLE. * FFF th Of Nel; j 1 addition. Hooker. 
SI[LVERWEED. | 3. Merely ; ſolel 13 ＋ ' Hooker. 
SULVERTREE. Y [cantearpedention; Latin.] 4. Foolifhly; fl, 
A plant. Milton. 2 * ee that 
87 L CRY. [from Aver. ] Beſprinkled with * 
er. Dunciad. 87 La TION 4 Lr Latin. ] hn 
$11 NAR. / Linen, r. . | arr th which precacs hat to 
ich is not. 


SUMILAR. 4. aire, Fr, from , SIMULTA'NEQUS. a. | fmultaneous," L 
t LEM 1 25 | Acting together; e at = fame tit 


1. Hom ous; like an- en 
Sther. 8e having ope part 2. SIN. + (15m, Saxon.) 
a. Reſembling; having ceſeniblance. Ana q laws of God; 4 viola- 
SIMILARITY. 7. . Likeneſs. Monk of the laws of religien. — 
Arbutbnot. 2. Habitual negligence W 4761. 
SMILE. 1 7 A compariſon by 7 SIN. v. . ODT the noun. ] 
_ which 45 ted dr aggrandiz 1. To neglect the laws of rein; to vio- 
' 5 <<; 99 late the laws of religi ion. ; 
SIMPLITUDE. re. Latin, 2. To offend right. 
| ce. — South, sick. ad. formed b contraQion | 
* . bil Metten. fubence, or ſaub dleue, — Links en! 
SUMITTAR: /. A Sockel or falcated ſword . Becauſe that. Locke, 


with a convex . 2. From the time mo, Pope. 
Alder * grocly; 36 boil with T 


. Aga before ts. © Sidney, 
entle SI'NCE. prepoſition. After; (reckoning from 
Mixer. Zug low Lang Aid'of ſome time to the time preſen t: — 

wy rea - the reftoration. 


SI/MONY./. Limone, Fr ſiqonia, Latin. ] The SINCE 2 Lat. French. 
SINE) 0 55 or f. church hs = Hines > 294 my 2 


2. Pure; 2 "2A 
LY n F oy i winks —— — roar * wir i. 
to keep holiday on” Q ne- 4. j 
1 ee eee 
81 MEER rom the 5 ene- 8. 2 
uc 0 J * SINCERITY.” oe LHaacerite, besch. 
5130 K . a. 's 86 2 Latin. 1. Honeſty of i intention . 
in; len ; undeſign 


** 1 bruce * Freedom from 1 
2. Urcompounded; 8 en. S VDO. [ {Lat 1A Wo 
ly 55 plain; not complicated. Watts, SINE. {. ſaus, Lat.] A 

illy; not wiſe; not cunning. 8 — a ri line drawn From 


8 LE. . e Aſingle ingredient dicul 1 — 
ae 4 e —— Wee 
'5 ! goruen, at 
SL Ve, © 

itolly.- : - mans —— daten when 


I. A tendon 
-  Jounts are moved. 


PI A r- 2. Whatever: 
eee e fy or Tag be en. 


4 
= 2 r 


Nen wir a 


FF Tres, Saen; 1 x 


4 


” 


Nn 


SA 
> 3 3 


* 


IS ABIITS © 


= 
2 


* 
— 


17 


5 


1 5 
SIN 


3. Muſcle or nerve. £10444 * Navies. 


7 SUNEW. v. a. from the noun. ] To knit as 
Shakeſpeare. 


by ſinews. Not in uſe.” © 
SINEWED. a. {from fete.) 
_ 7, Furniſhed with finews. Dryden. 


. Strong; firm; ous, Shale eure. 


3 RUNK, a. — run. ] A 
Horſe is ſaid to be ſine ceſsrunl when he has 
been over-ridden, and fo fatigued that he 

becomes gaunt- bellied. arrier Dis. 

nn from fnezw.] 
. Conſiſting of a fine w; nervous. Donne. 

. Strong; nervous ; vigorous 3 foreible. 


Shakeſpeare: Hale. 

SINFUL. a, Al 80 full.] 
I. 8 Gop ; not holy; enſindth- 
| Milton. 
2. S of religion; con- 
trary to religion. Milton: South. 
SIN .— ad. [from . 3 1 L 


of God. South. 
SUNFULNESS.” , from K Alienation 
from God; neglect or violation of the du- 
ties of religion ; z, contraxiety to religious 
Afil ale. 

To _ . v. N I ſang 


” 
or ſung 
' Savon 
1105 die 4 a 2 Nr gin 


To form the voice to melody ; to arti- 
ende . 2 eee a 
2. To utter ſweet ſounds jnarticulatcly, 

3. 2 Er any mall er ſhrill noiſe. 8 
4. To tell in r 
s SING. v. a, e *g . 
. To relate or mention in poetry. Millan. 
2. To celebrate ; to give praiſes to. 
3. To utter melodioully, Shakeſpeare. 
7 on.” . 4. ſ nzan, Saxon. ſengben, 
Da To Selb "to "burn flightly* or 


inn ALI . 
[from fg.) One hat 2 


or buſineſs js 2 
SINGING MAS'PER+ {.” Cr and 11a 
One who teaches to ſing: 1 * 30 © 
SYNGLE- . I fagitlie, Latin.) 
2 One; not double; not yore than « one. 


2. Particular ; Individual. + Wits. 

A "Not compounded. . 1 3 

4. Alone; ha g no gempanien; having 

\noaffiſtant, © . "Denibam. 
K Unmarried, 70: 91 A 


e 
E A el na: del Matibee. 
a; DRAGS one WATT 


|: — the adj rene + 


3 to withdraw 


ded e alo 


"TAP? 1 


En 8 


* 
— ESS. 


r 


2. Simplicity; . 
SINGLY. ad. from fing 
I. * ' | 
2. Only; by Fimfelf. ſpare. 
3. Without partners or PE thn Pope. 
4. Honeſtly; ; fincerely. 1 055 
SINGULAR. 2 r, French. ſingularis, 
Latin. ] 


. 2 mung 


In ] one ; 8 

2. [ 22 Expreſſing only J 
3. Particulitt unexampled. Dieu. 
4. Having ſomething not enn 


. Alone; that of which 3 
6. AﬀeRing peculiarity of manners; deri 


* — from ne | aromas 
GULARRITY larit, _—_ 
1. Some character Le od by whi 
is diſtinguiſhed from others. —— 
2. r : 3 n curioſity. Shatf. 
8. Particular, Fi vitege or Prerogattre. , 
_ 
pc" nder or manners e 
thoſe of others. 


To Sb Anz. 
S 
433 ad. | from ingular.] 


ela in © maniner ac cominin 


" others. T. Lat South. 
SUYNGULT. / fapultus, 5 h. 
SINISTER. 4: Cer bt ] 14 Lo 

r. Being on hand; es; is norrih 

not 4 ; s 

WE ; yerſs 4 aevi om 

e. . — 

u $ ious. 
ROUS. a. | fini fiſt, W! * 
— 992 ad. 15 
8¹ rom ** 

ogy > With a tendenty't6 the Ei. ” 0 
14 pPerverſely; abſurdly 91 
To SINK. v. u. pret. 15 — anciently ſavk ; 

l ant, or * Tencan, Saxon ; Jem 


* Nr e Hot 
to whey, to 255 to the bottom. 
2. To full : 4 © 
A To enter or Le geen neo ny body 
0 LEE 1 Sawwel. 
4. To 25 height; to fall to a 1 
F. To loſe of want prominence. 
6. To be overwhelmed or depreſſed. 2 
7. To be ręceived; to be impreſſed, - ts. 
1 To 3 to decreaſe; to decay. 


Ack 

To fall into: reſt or indolence. Aid. 

10. To fall into any ſtate worſe than de 
former; to tend to ruin. 2 


II. To he left; to vaniſh from Bode, 


qt Toke dBo 2 


x. Te put e water 3/20. Aale ben | 
ſwimming or eig. 1 | 


SIR 


4. To delve ; to Make by delving. Beyle. 
1 3. To depreſs; to * Prior. 
4. To plunge into de 
4 5. To make to fall. Wood war 
2 18 To- bring 1 70 to diminiſh in quantity. 
| Addiſon. 
7. To cruſh; to overbear; to ay Pope. 


: 8. To leſſon; to diminiſh. Ropers, 
© 9. To make to decline. ; Rowe, 
10. To ſuppreſs; to conceal ; to ug, 8 
wift, 

a K. A [Tne, Saxon. 78 
A drain; a jakes. Shateſpeare. 


2 Any place where corruption is gathered. 
| Ben, Fohnſon. 
8VNLESS. ; a. [from u.] Exempt from ow 
illon. Rogers. 
wn LESSNESS. /. [From fall] TO 
from fin. Boyle * 

SI NNER. [from a.] . 
1. One at enmity with God; one © not truly 


.. or religiouſly good. South. 
An ng a criminal. © Pope. 
SINO' FFERING. Fil E and efering.] An ex- 
C's * 4. 


on or facrifice 
rde 80 or a * A ſpecies of earth; 


To SNA TE. v. 4. [ be, Latin. T0 bend 


in aud out. Woodward. 
SINUA'TION. /, {from faut. ] A — 
in and out. Hale. 
SIN VOUS, as L ſinueux, Fr. from 2 Latin.] 

Bending in and out. 8 Brown. 
CUP JJ. [Latin. ) 

; A bay of the ſca; an opening ff e 
bad. A $2 Burnet. 
2. Any fold of opening. 

ro. a. 2 N 
1. To drink þ y ſmall draug 

u. To drink in ſmall Uuaptigies. .: | Mes, 
155 To drink out of. Dryden. 

75 81P. v. u. To drink a ſmall hone, | 

draught f 2s 


SIP. ſ. ¶ from the verb. A f 
much as the mouth wall hold. M ilton, 
STPHON. |. Colbo,] Hh pipe through which 
— are * Tillotſon, 
SV'PPER. . J One th that * * 
. SVPPET. / 5 — 
SIR. Les, French; eige- . fur, 


4 1. T be word of reſpeRin compellation. 


we: The title of a knight LET * . 
3. It is ſometimes uſed for man. Shakeſpeare. 
. 4+ A title given to the loin of beef, which 
* — —— 1 knighted in a fit of good 

x * Te 

Fre ſenior, Latin. 

yn ier B e Prior. 
* . aſts: as, eas 
a It is uſed in compoſition 05 grand - 


WA f atin.] A 2 who- enticed 
2 by. 1 — hems wy 


44 "& 


ruction. Shakeſpeare, 


SI'RRAH. / [ yr 
- SYROP. \ 


SISE. 2 Contrated from afſize. 
SI'SKIN. / A bird; a greenefinch. - 
SI'STER. /, [PpeoP ren, Saxon. zuſter, Dut. } 


S1T 


SIRVASIS. KT cięlacie.] An inflammation of 
the brain and its membrane, through an ex- 
ceſſive heat of the ſun. Dick. 

S7-RIUS. |. | Latin. } The doę 

SIRO'CCO. /. 22 The — or Sy- 
rian wind. Milton. 

14 * pet- 

* nge. 

J. | Arabick. The juice of — 2 

SI'RUP. bles boiled with ſugar. Sidney, 

SI'RU PED. a. 17 Arup. Sweet, like (ones 
bedewed with ſweets.- _ 
SI'RUPY.. a. from ſirup.] Refembling 
—— 
Doane, 


lation of SOD „ in ales. 


I, A woman born of the parents, cor- 
rellative to brother. Job. 

2. One of the ſame faith ; a chriſtin. 

3- One of the ſame nature, human being. 


: James. 
4. A woman of the fame kind. 


8 eee kind; one of the ſame 


SI'STER ; in law. ſ. A huſband or wile Ae 
uth, 
SISTERHOOD. from 
1. The office 2 Henle. Dan 
2. A ſet of ſiſters. 
3. A ee women of the ſams, order, 


Addiſon. 
SISTERLY, | 2. Altem fle. Like a ſiſter ; 
becoming a ſiſter. _. re. 
To SIT. u. . preterite. T fat % 
utc 


Furan, Saxon; ſctten, 


1. To reſt u 1 ng | 
. To 3 — 2 2 
3. To in a tate of reſt, oridlenefs. Mite. 


4. To be in any local poſition. Milton. 
F. Toreſt as a weight or burthen. | Taylor. 
6. To ſettle; to abide. | © Milton, 
4 Ta brood ; to incubate. _ - Bacon. 
8. To be adjuſted; i to. be with geg to 
9. To be placed in, order to. Ponce 
Garth. 

| 10, To be in any fration or condition 
Bacon 


| 1. To be convened, as an aſſembly. 
"io 13. To be placed at this tx table. Tote. 


8. To exerciſe authority Milian. 
14. To be in any ſolemn as A mem- 
Ly sir down, T begin. 88 
15. To S1T 0 Aa 

Clarendon. 


156. To 1 down, Tera. 


tisfied. 
17. To St downs. To lade to fix abode, 


18. Th. SN ef. To be withont | — 
ment or employment. 
429. Te Sir up, To riſe from lat tt fr. 


ting. 


x be fur up, Tomncky ao gg, 


Her r* 


rr 


812 


Tp SIT. v. a. 
I. To keep the ſeat upon. Prior, 
2. To place on à ſeat. Bacon. 
3 2 . Situation; local po- 
ſition. Bentley, 


SI'TFAST, / [ft —_— A hard knob 
owing — the ſad 

STT H. por [7:8 „Saxon. ] Since; ſeeing that 

Hooker. 

SITHE. /. (rde, Saxon.] The inftrment of 

mowing ; a crooked blade joined at right 

angles to a long pole. Peacham. Craſoano, 
SI'THENCE. ad. Since; in latter times. 


3 
SI'THES. / Times. 8 . 
SI'THNESS. ad. Since. en ſer. 


SI'TTER. /: fon At. J | 
þ One that fi ts. * Bacon. 


2. A bird that broods, Mottimer. 
SI'TTING. /. — 

I. The poiſtur ütting on a ſeat. 

2. The ef rtiog on a ſeat. Palms. 


3. A time at which one exhibits himſelf to 
a painter, / Dryden. 
4. A meeting of an aſſembly. Bacon. 
5. A.courſe of ſtudy ee Locle. 
6. A time for which one fits without riſing. 


22 
7. Incubation. | Addiſon. 
80 TUATE. fart. 6. [from ſitus, Latin. ] 


1. Placed with reſpe& to any es, or elſe, 

2. Placed ; conſiſting. Mitton, © 
SITUATION. . [from ſituate.] 

I. Local reſpe&; poſition. Addiſon. 

2, Condition; ſtate. Rogers. 
SIX. a. [ fix, French.] Twice three; one more 

than Ve. Brown. 


SIX and ſeven. To be at fix and ſever, is to 
be in a wp of — 3 


Sh keſpeare. 
SI'XPENCE. 7 [fx and pence. ] A coin; half 
a ſhilling. Po ofe. 


SIXSCORE. 4. [ fox and fore. Six times 


twen 


; SIXTEEN. a. [P1xzyne, Saxon. ] Six and ten. 


_ 
B8I'XTEENTH. a. rant es], 
ſixth from the te Chron. 
SIXTH. a. [F:ixra, Saxon.] The firſt after 
the Afth ; the ordinal of fix. Bacon, 
SIXTH. / Tfrom the adjective.] A ſixth part. 


SIXTHLY. ad. [from fox.) In the ſixth plc 


SI'XTIETH. a. [jixzeozoGa, wow], The 
tenth ſix times repeated. 


SIXTY. a. Curt, TY Six 5 i 


Br own, 
CESS 
I ; ti ; compara- 
tive — nos 2 Naleigb. 
4. A ſettled quantity. 8 care. 
2 bulk; condition. . 
2 viſcous or glutinous Nr | 
. Ge VE the — ** 


SKI 
"i To achat, or arrange nccording go fine 
2, To ſettle; to fix, Se . 


3. To cover with glutinous matter; to 
beſmear with ſize. 5 
81 Z ED. a. from ſize.) Having a dealer ; 
magnitude, Shakeſpeare. 
SI'ZEABLE. a. [from ſize. ] Reaſonably bulky. 
Arbutbnot.. 
SI'ZER, or Servitor. ſ. A certain rank of 
ſtudents in the univerſities. Corbit. 
SYZER 288 See ScissARs. 
EINE |. [from fixy. ] Glutinouſneſs ; viſ- 


co ſity. Fo, 


F. 
SI'ZY, a, [from fre. ] Viſcous; glutinous. 

Arbuthnot. . 
9 þ. Tecearniyye, Saxon. ] Hurt; 


a/DDO a 
KA'D NS. , The embryos of bees. Bailey. 


SEIN. ſ. | eſcaigne, Rn] — knot of. 
thread or filk wound. 


e 
SKALNSMATE. /. A meſſmate. $ 
SKATE. , ſpceavvba, Saxqp.] 
I, A flat ſea fiſh. 
Ra A ſort of ſhoe armed with iron, for la- 
on the ice. Thompſon, + 
SX2 AN, ſ. A ſhort ſword; a knife. Bac. 
SKEG. 0 A Lend plum. 
SKE GGER. /. e are bred, of ſuch 
fick ſalmon that might no go to the ſea. 
Watton. 


SKELETON, / Tei, Greek.] 


I. The bones of the erved | 
ther as much as i. A 
ſituation. 


2. The compages of the principle pare. 


3. A naked delineation ; a mere Seth” 
SKE/LLUM. / Alm, German.) A villain; 2 
ſcoundrel. Skinner. 
SKE P. /. Peper, lower Saxon. to draw.] 
Step is a ſort of baſket, narrow at the bot- 
tom, and wide at the top, * | 


SKE'PTICK. /. [ 7xiwrouas.] ry dow 
or pretends to _—_ of 72 . 
Imore, 


SKE'/PTICAL. a. [from wy As Doubtful 3. 
retending to unrverſal doubt. Bentley, © 

8 1 VUniverſal doubt; pretence 

rofeſſton o univerſal doubt. 0D yden. .. 

SKE CH. /. [ ſchedula, Latin. An outline ; 


2 2 draught; a firſt plan. Adiiſon. 
To SKETCH. v. ». [from e nonn.] 
1. To draw, by tracing the outline, 


__ as Ry giving the firſt or principal 


SKEWER. p , Daniſh.] Narr 
meat 15 form. X 
To 8 HW ER. v. a. 


from the noun. ] *. 
faſten with ſkewers. 
SKIFF. 2 ene ife, French. ſeapha, r A, 


SKV'LFUL. 2. 4 full. — qua- 
lified with fcill Tatler. 


SKYLFULLY. ad. . With ſkill; 
c a with, 


— ——— . ů— A = . 
9 * _ 4 
A * z 


$642 —_—_— * * W * WII a2 - 
* 
5 


+ art; with uncommon ability; der- 


22 NBSS. 2 [froon/ =P 

L Wo: 1 abili- 
d 1 . ee Manditk.] « 

edge of any ae or ary rea rea- 

Sale in any practice; ee 3 - 


Milton. 

" Wh Any particular art Hooker, 
7 SKILL, u. u. [_/#ilia, Illandick. J 

1. To be knowing in; to be iy * 

5 gi 

2 To diſſer; to make difference; to inter- 

eſt; to matter. Hooker. 

SKI'LLED. a. [ from. til. ] Knowing; deter- 


ainted with. Mi Hon. 
SKI AI. 4. [from ſbill.] Wanting: 
Shuleſau 4 


SKTLLEF. efcnllette, French. * ket» 
. tle SEES } 


To SKIM. v. a. (properly y to * 
To clear r a 
Feel à little below the upper Part. by pling = 5 


5 take by ſkimming. Addiſon. 
os; bruſh the ſurface. ſlightly; to 33 


near the ſurface. 
4. To cover ſu rficially. 5 
* v. . To paſs Ughely; to gli 


; 5 
SKI N ESKAMBLE. a. Wandering ; ; 


Shatefpeare. 

SKIMMER. . [from ftim.] A ſhellow veſ- 
fel with which the ſcum is taken off. Mort. 
SKYMMILK. . [ feim and milk. ] Milk from 
which the cream has been taken King. 


SKIN, | [ find Daniſh 


The natural covering of the fleſh. It 

Lonlilts of the cuticle, outward ſkin, or ſcaxſ- 

| Min, which is thin and inſenſible, and the 
extis, or inner ſkin, extremely ſenſible. © 


2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from 


animals to make parchment, or leather. 

3. The body; the perſon. L' Eftrange. 
To SKINK. ». a. [from the noun.]J 

ins ſtrip or diveſt of the ſkin, 


Ellis. 
2. To cover with the ſkin. 1 
Io cover ſuperficially.” - Addiſon. 
J ITeenc, Saxon; ] 
1. Drink; any thing potable, 
2. Pottage. 


Bacon. 
To | =" v. n. ¶ Feencan, Saxon.) To ſerve 
oy HA [from /tink.] One that — 


TRE a. [from ſtin.] Having fon. 


Sharp. 
INNER. Fi from. 5 
8 NNINESS. /. [ from. tiny. The quality 


of being ſkinny, 
SKINNY. a. [from in} Conſiſting only of 


70 SKIP. v. way wittire, — 
1. To fetch 1 bounds; 


n to bound. 8 and Joyful, | 


> 1 Ty 


J A dealer in ſkins. 


eee 
s by quick 


8 K 0 


SKI'PKENNEL. /. 1 and hr] . 
key; a footboy. 


SKI PPER. Ke [ Titre, Dutch. A ſhipmaſter 


or ſhi Er Conpreve. 

* 1. ＋ Probably from fi: ] A imall 

at 

SKI'RMISH. / [from ys and carm, Felſh, 
the ſhout of war; ſcarmouche, French. J 
1. A flight fight; leſs than a ſet battle. 
2. A conteſt; a contention. 

Ta SKI'RMISH, * : : 
To t looſely; to fight in 
1 the ſhock of the mai bare 


SKI'RMISHER, J [from Ar He who 
ſkirmiſhes. 


To SKIRRE. v. a. [This word ſeems to be 


derived from Tc TIP, Saxon, . pure, clean. ] 
To ſcour; to ramble over in order to . 
To SKIRRE. v. u. To ſcour; to ſcud; 


run in haſte, Shak ſour. 
SKI'RRET: þ [ Sarum, vm A . 


SKIRT. 5 [ ſtiorte, Swediſh. ]. * 


I. The loofe edge of a garment; that 
part which hangs looſe below the waiſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 


2. The edge bf ap oo obs 22 — | 


3. Edge; margin; 5 ; extreme aid 
Spen 

To SKIRT. ». a. [from the noun. 1 To bord- 

er; to run along the, ed 
SKI'TTISH.. L-, Dan 

1. Shy; — frighted. 1 2 


2. Wanton; volatile; har precipitate. 


Hudibras. 
ble ; fickle. ., Shakeſpeare. 
K ls LY. ad. 3 ſciti .] Wanton- 
e d ii.] Wantons 
anton- 
neſs; ficklineſs. 1 
SKONCE. /. See Scone. 


SKREEN. / [efrien, French.) 


1. Riddle or coarſe ſie ve. tf: 
2. "> mga 
t o 
1425 concealment. 
SKREEN. v. a. _ the noun. ] 
225 riddle ; to | 


o ſhade from fon or light, or . 


3 To-keap, off light or weather. 
4- To ſhelter; to protect. SpeHator. 
SKUE. a. Oblique ; ſidelong. Bent 


ley.” 
3 * To hide; nn fear ay 


scbLL. / L. ſtiola, Hlandick-] 
I. The bone that incloſis the © heads it in 
made up of 'ſeyeral- 


| being 
Fond Tags, ba Conc 5 


8 


[eſcarmntber, French. kJ 


- 


* 


1 os 
. - 
SE oO © GU 6 © wa 
Ad co 6 _ — aw = 2 EF? * 


ur 
EWA 


REES 


T% SLACK. 


A 
e 
proportionat i runes 
. 2 4 
Ws contin, a, 
d 
4 F. 4 { fly cafſida, ] i 
2 Letten whic farrounds this earth 


9 the atmof] It is taken forthe 
n without the earth. 2 


Er vens. 


I. The weather. p ; SB. are. 
S$KY'EY. a: \ from 
SKY/COLOUR. / 

colour; the colour of the 2. 
SKY'COLOURED. . fty and colour. 2 Dive 

azure ; like the 


DED. 4 nd dye.] Coloured 


the 
SKY'ED: «: [from . I 


ether; 
SKY'LARK. 7 and lark.] A that 
mounts and fi 42 : Spedtator, 
$KY'LIGHT. 7. 5 and light. light. )} A window 
placed in a room not laterally, * · ᷑˖?1ͥ˖[1W 

' Afttuibnot and P, 


. a. from Coloured b 3 
[from ft.] 


| SKVRGOKET. e e Naw ws 


ies high and 


3 
1 . 
2. A Plane of ſtone; 3 


— SLAB. e. Thick; viſcous; glutinous Shaleſp. 


To SLA'BBER, v. . » Jlabbercn, 
Dutch. ] Commonly written 2 
bs eee 
2. To ſhed or 

To SLA'BBER. 6 

1. To ſmear with ſpittle. 2 
2. To ned to N ors 

SLA/BBERER, þ from flaler He who, 
bers; an idio 


SLACK. «. (yl ger 
| . — + looſe, 


Arbuthnot, 
2. Remiſs; not diligent; not eager. Mosler. 
3. Not violent; not ra id. Mortimer. 
4. Relaxed; weak; not faſt. Milton. 


7 Leen, - [from the adjeRive. 
1. To be'remifs; to neglect. Deuteronomy. 
2. To loſe the potrer coheſion. Moxon. 
3. To abate. * - Milton. 


4. To languifh ; to fall; to flag. Mnſroerth. 


Tv SLA*CKEN, | 7 aka 
1. To leoſen; to make MN. Dryden N 
2. To relax; to remit. Davies 


5 e Fat. 


SLAIN. The participle p 


SLANG. The preterite of /ing. 
- 'SLANK. , An herb. 


2. To Iah, SS ach 
| 5% 


Pf the "= 


T negles. D 
* . 


da iſon 
= 2 


OKLY. ad. ¶ from 
” 3 ob, 7 5 24 
remilſaly, 


3. . Want of tendency ; FIRM 7] 


4. Weakneſs: not foxce ; not inteuſeneſs. 
Brerewood, 


SLAG. /. The groſs or recrement of metal. 
SL AIZ. / A weaver's reed. — 


aſſi ve of Hay. 
ToSLAKE. . a. To — to extiguiſh. 


Crafbaw, * 


$6 . #. To grow leſs tenſe; to bete · 


Davies. 
To SI. AM.. v. 4. ¶ ſchlagen, Dutch. ] To ſlaugh- 
ter; to cruſh. 


vorth, To SLANDER. 5 . — 3 To 


cenſure falſely; to = Whitgift. 
SLANDER. . from the verb. 
1. Falſe invect » YJobn 
— — ; reproach. Shake ſpare. 
eputatior; ill name. 1 
. — ER. /. [fro a. 
belies another; one w 
tions on another. e. 
SLA'NDEROUS, @ wry mw 
1. 'Urterin reproac ul ds. $ 
2. Containing reproachful i floods; 
lumnies. 
SLA'NDEROUSLY. ad. [from flan 1 210 
Calumniouſty ; with Se reproach. Dani 


I Samuel. 
SLANT. ad. \ from ſanghe, a ſerpent, 


SLA'NTING. _— Stinaer. Oblique; 

not 3 not es icular 2 
FL ad. | from flat. ] uely ; 

SLA/NTWISE. ; «| perpendicular 2 


SLAP. lap, German.) A blo 
. ee the noun] N d 


2 violent blow. Arbuthnot. 
To — — v. a. {from the noun To _— 


La TBA interj. I from flop and db; All 


- at once. 


To SLASH v. a. [ fleſa, to ſtrike, Idandick.} 


1. To cnt; to cut with long cuts. 


= bd ; 
— —— ͥ ͤ ̃ —2— 


| 
| 
; 
! 


5 


5812 


To SLASH. v. 4. To ſtrike at random with a 
ſword. 


e [from the . 
1. Qut; wound. 
2. A cut incloth. _ 

SLATER A fea Germ) The mid 
; W3 ryp> oe Fakls that. hangs down Ie 


SLATE. /. from Ait. 7 is in ſome countries 
a crack i or from eſclate, a tile, French. ] A 
grey foffile ſtone, eafily broken into thin 
Plates, which are uſed to cover houſes, or to 
write upon. Grew. 
To SLATE. v. a. [from the noun ] To 2 


oo 


the roof; to tile. 


eft 
 SLA'T ER. f. [from feate.] One who. covers 
with ſlates or tiles. 


SLA'TTERN. / [ fon . Swediſh, ] A wroman 
negli wh not e or nice. . Dryden. 
SLI a. [from fate. my Having the nature of 
ſlate. Wood:oarg. 


SLAVE. / 1 Fr.] One mancipated to a 
maſter; not a freeman; a * 
outh. Addiſon. 
To SLAVE. . . [from the noun ] To 
drudge to . 95 toil. WE! Swift, 
SLA'VER. ſ. | /aliva, Lat. efe, Iſland.] S — 
tle da — From the — drivel. =_ : 
To SLA'VER. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To be neared, with ſpittle. Shakeſp 
2. To emit ſpittle. hey. 
To SLAVER. v. 4. To ſmear with drivel. 
Dryden. 
SLA'VERER. / [/abbaerd, Dutch; from /la- 
ver.] One who cannot hold his \pittle 3 a 


driveller; an idiot. 
SLAVERY. 1 ave. Servitade; j ho 
condition 0 ve; the offices of a flave. 
| > King Charles. 
SLA'UGHTER. J. [onplauge, Saxon. Maſ- 
ſacre; deſtruction by the word. 


To SLA'U GHTER. v. a. | from the _ | 


To maſſacre ; to lay; to kill with the ſword. 


Shakeſpeare. 

SLA'U GHTERHOUSE. « [| faughter and 
bouſe.] Houſe in which | are killed for 
the butcher. Shakeſpeare. 
SLAUGHTERMAN. / [ Saughter and man.] 
One employed in killing. Shakeſpeare. 


' SLA/UGHTEROUS, a. {from ſlaughter. De- 


ſtructive; murderous. Shakeſpeare. 
SLAVBH. a. [from ſlave.) Servile; mean; 
baſe; dependant. | Milton. 
SLA'/VIS 


meanl 


SLA'VISHNESS. /. [from flaviÞ. ] Servility ; 


meanneſs. 


To SLAY. v. a. preter. flew ; part. vaſt. fain, 


ftaban, Gothick ; 
ch, to ſtrike, ] 
put to death. 


Fo ki ean, Saxon; . 
; to butcher; 
Geneſis. . 


SLAYER. / from „ay. Rs murderer; 
Abbo 


royer. 

SLFAZY. 4. Weak : wanting ſubſtance, ._ 

SI. ED. J. | fed, Daniſh ; He Durch. A cũr- 
riage 8 without wheels, _ f D. 


* * 


. 


V. ad. [from flaviſs.] Servilely; | 


SLE 


SLE/DDED. a. [from a.] Mounted on a fled. 


XY SLEDGE.  [rleeg; Saxon; ſpp, Indic | 


- A yard without wheels, or with very 


low wheels. 


| Mortimer 
SLEEK. / | fegcb, Dutch.) Smooth; nitid ; 


gloſſ Ben. bn. Drayton. 
TeSL SLEEK. »,a. [ from the Toe ive.] | 
Milton. 

2. To render ſoft, ſmooth, 


1. To comb ſmooth and even. 
or gloff 
ae ad. Lom, ry cory Nat . 


Shakeſpeare. 
To SLEEP KJ 2 „Sax. facpen, Duteh.] 
1. To take re ſuſpenſion o _ ment 
powers. Craſbaw. 
2. Toreſt; to be motionl 
3. To live thoughtleſaly Att 


4- To be dead; death being 2 3 
which man will forme time awake. 1 Theſl, 
J. To be inattentive; not vigilant. 
6. To be unnoticed ; or any 


ares 


421 
penſion of the mental powers; — | 


SLEEP. / [fromthe verb. . 


SLEEPER. /. from flee 
1. n — — | 
2. A lazy 2 drone. 


5 W e e 
4. A fiſn. 


inf. 
SLEEPILY. ad. [from hay - 

1. Drowſily ; with defire to lleep. 
— Dully; zily. Raleigh 
. Stup . ö . 
SLEE PINESS, {; Lfrom\lws 7 Diowlinc? 3 
diſpoſition to ility '& * awake. 
Arbuthnot. 


SLEE/PLESS. a. [from ſeep.) N. ſleep; 
always 2 8 Milton. 
SLEEP. . Apa e 
I. Prof j ed to ſleep. . 8 
2. Not awake. an we 
3. Soporiferous; ſomiferous; br 
SLEET. /. perhaps from the Daniſh, 
- kind of ſmooth or ſmall hail or TIL 
falling in flakes, but ſingle particles 
To SLEET. v. a. | from the noun To ſnow 
in ſmall _—_— intermixed with rain, - 
SLEE'TY. a. 1 m the noun. ] Bringing ſleet. 
SLEEVE. / TE, Saxon. ] 
1. The part of ,a garment that covers the 


3 ſ brate, + kno 
in ſome provinces, a knot 
or ſkein of filk. 

3. A fiſh.” Ainſworth 
SLEE'VED. a. [from fleeve. ] Having fleeves. 
SLEEVELESS. a. [from feeve.] 

I. Wanting ſleeves; having no fleeyes, 

2. Wanting reaſonableneſs; wanting #4 
; wanting ſolidity. 


prie 
| SLEIGHT. J. | flage, cunning, landick.) 


3 wes ; 2 artifice; dexterous 
Practice. Hecler. O98 are. C „Sail. 
SLENDER. F< m2, 
1. Thin; 


= . alt Sa aa 


55 Pal 


xterous 


* Swift. 
Thin; 


7 $43 


bs, "2. Thins finall i rcumference ompared 


h; not thick. Milton, 
bets be wal bring » fu Gage 


Not b » flight; not trons , 
2247 derable; . * 


incon as, 4 
lender 2 5 Tilllet for 
aring ; lefs than enough.  Arhuthnot. 

Þ ot amply ſupplied. 


* 
SLENDERLY, ad. | from fender. 22 
1. Without ral by 
2. Slightly; meanly, 
SLENDERNFsS, { 15 57 


I. Thinneſs; ſmallneſs of circumference, 


24. Want of bulk or ſtrength. Arbuibnat. 
1 Slightneſs ; Weaknels; inconſiderable- 
enn - Whitgift. 


4. Want of plenty. 
SLEPT. The. preterite of ſeep. rn 
SLEW. The preterite of /ay. Knoles, 
To SLEY: u 3. [See to Sr xAVx. ] 2 or 


* twiſt into threads. ee 
To SLICE. 5. n. Lruran, Saxon. ] 
1s To cut into flat pieces. andys. 
2. To cut into parts. chtels 
3. To cut off. . Gay. 
4. To cut; to divide. | +. Sa. 
SLICE. FI lize, 8 0 | 2 
I. A Lader cut | . Swifts 
2. A broad piece. | Pope. 
to A > roy bead fixed in Hb} 3 peels 
611 , Lie, Dutch. See "wp þ 


SLID. the preterite 'of ſlide, 
sLIDpEN. The F ry it 2 
, 
7. 5DD RR. v. #. | flidderen, Dutch. 
flide with interru on. 
To SLIDE. id, preterite; Pug par- 
. af, tan, Tiwence, axon. Jie 


" 10 als along ſmoothly ; to lip; to 


gl Bass We 

2. To move without change of the fo 4. A throw; a ſtroke. Men. 
„ 3. A kind of hanging bandage, _ _ 
35 To paſs inadvertently. wk  Ecchiſ. To SLING. v a. 11 the noun. ] | 
4. To paſs unnoticed. oo Sidney. 1. To throw by a ling. 442 
* 'To 12 along, by ſilent and ugob feryed 2. To throw ;..to caſt. Addiſon. 
"BE F & Gently and gradual ee 3. To hang N 7 by a fringe Dryden. 
o pa n from 4. To move by means of a ro Drydens 
* A South SLUNGER. |. [ 7 Gy 1 . lings or 
4 Te paſs * er or ae uſes the fling. Kings.” 
75 SLINK.. v. a. que ſunk. [7K-nan, Sax. 
„ move upon b figs — to _—_ To to fical-out of the 
e, Nu wy Waller. Milton 

9. To con. Te SLINK. . . To caſt ; to miſcarry of. 
10. To de PL phony 1 8 2 on. Mortimer. 
+ To pale with z heat 1 : or 2 8 . v. n, [ FTlpan, Sax. fipven, Dytch. ) 
flow ; | . To flide; not to tread firm, ny . 

7 SLIDE. 2. d. To paſt imperc ibly, Maut. 4. T0 llide ; to glide ige. 

SLIDE. /. Ll] the verb.] 33:] To move or fly out of place. WRT 
. 3 Ne * ik * 1 To ſneak; to ſlink. Spenſer. 


S . Bae 


89 45 1 | 
85 3 
9 
4] 
& 


Fooliſh ; weak of mind. 
. Not ſtrong ; thin; as, 4 flight fit. 
GHT. / { from the adjective. | 
Neglect; comntempt ; act of. ſcorn. 

4. Artifice; nn practice; (Neight.): 
Ar e. 
To SLIGHT. ». a: from the adjeRiye. {2 | 
1. To neglect; to diſregard. _ 
2. To throw careleſaly. Shai Serre. 
3. To overthrow; to demoliſh, uniur. 
4. To SLiGhT over, To treat or perform 
_ careleſly. . Bacon. 


SLIGHTER. — [from fighr. J One who dif- 
SL'GHTINGLY. af. [from fighting.) With 


out reverence; with EN was BM Bayt . 
SLIGHTLY. ad. [ from flight " 
1. Negligently ; without re ad. Fer. 
2. Scornfully; contempt Philips. 

3. Weakly ; without force. Nin. 
4- Without worth. n 
SLTGHTNESS. / | from, An | 755 

T. >. aan, want of 2 

2 Negligence; want of attention. * 
SLIM, ad 4 lender; thin of ſhape Eh 
SLIME. 7 {ylam, Saxon; . puch) 

Viſcous mire; any glutinous ſubſtance. 


1723 


Raleigh, 
Joo, SLI/MINESS. f { [from f.] Viſcoſity g glu- 


tinous matter. Floyer. 


SLY MY. 4. from ſlime. ] 
abs Orcrprad with lime. * 
ilton. 


ri 
SLINESS Defigning artifice. 
LING, e inzan, hl Ain gen, N, £6 ] 
ve weapon made by a {trap and 
* a roy ; the ſtone is lodged io the trap. 
and thrown BY june. one of the ſtrings. 


ven 


To glide; to paſs wnerpededly OF im 
8 4 


perceptibly. idney. 
75 To Fall into Kult or errour. Fceloſ. 
S K 2 7. To 


81. 0 
abe . 


* To vey fecretly, 
p... loſe by negli 


part twigs s the main body by 
4. To eſ 8 to leave flily. 
& IOW ler looſe, ; 55 1 ; 


7. To throw 0 . - 
8. 7 9 Bngbary, 
W Ge eb 8 
x eee , eg 
torn from the main 
4. ble ee, 
- Anceleape; 8 deſertion. 1 
e tans 0 lece, 2 Add ddiſon, 
SLIPBOARD e. bead. A board 


Gulli uer 


211 PK 6777 e and let. ] A bowknox ; SLO 


my 2 utitied. 1 1 a 

1 or S. from A. ſhoe 

Ho jag . = 
oot Mi 8 

af eren 55 


. Fete: or r quality { ſho being * mch 0 


nes; glibneſs, 
2. Uncertainty: want of firm footing.” 


Swediſh 
9 Smooth: lib, Aae, 
Not affording firm footing. | _ Coley. 
3. l to hold; ha hard to keep. © Dryten, 
ol Not ſanding firm 2 
. Uncertain; ” changeable ; mutable; 
able. | Shateſp, 2— 


6. Not exrtain in is ehe LH. 


a, . and Havi 
ſhoes recall: at the ede e bre 


flipped on. Suff. 
SLIPSLOP. . Bad liquor 


 SLISH. / A low werd Wet 1 redupli- 


kati faſt. bat care. 
1 Flivan, tain, Sven. Fi Lo cut Pat. A ide, 


Bedron, Nad 
rr. ＋ e Saxon. ] Along cut, or nar 
ro- 

To SLI a. (hea To 
To SLTV ER. "Tlie, ni ere 


tear off lan 


ar, Ran the n af K ern 


Saiter, 
SLOA TS. {. Of a cart are thoſe under- pieces 
* which keep the bottom together. Bailey. 


 SLO'BBER, / glavocrie, Welſtr ] Slaver. 


To SLOCK. v. n. [ flocken, to 3 . 
, and * ener 


Arbuthnot. 
Bok, Jobnſon. 


aps wat of 


s LO 
WOE, m Ie re 


SLOOP. ſhi 
To Pe RE CT 4. Go FT, bp, op. ] To drink 


WIL 
rom the verb, Mean and vile 


To SLOPE. v. .. [from the adjeRiye,] To 
8 to obliquity or declivity ; to = ob- 


7 Why. ©, 4. To take an ſew. 06 42 
clivous direction. 

SLO/PENESS, /. {from ale J Ob 

clivity ; not 15 ty. Sang 

WISE. 4. ſep and wiſe. en 

LO NI. V. . Ram fp Obliqu ily 

a, rom . u i 

ET ny 5 _— and a 
e rom an Bis, 

To SLOT. * b ele Dur utch.] To ſtrike 

or claſh hard. 


Shop, BLOT..f L wsd] The track. of 
8 4. [Tupun, Saxon; ſlperig, 


1 5 eps, Fleps, Saxon. 
ownels F fs. 
neben r e | 


ES 7 Srv 0 th Now a motion, that he 


be three or four days at ir unde 


10 ROY. coming W ey 7 _ 3 
bl. a. 5 and fu J lazy: 
ackite : indolent; An of wo- 


dion. ?roverbs, 
$LOTHEULLY, 4. from Sobfal ]- With 


911 1 
2 5 S ene 68 Aeg ad 7. Y- on 


bro Ars aniſh, N 

5 down ook lock; a ym peo the 
| hea N t. 
? | A it Wo locks bevy N ., 


d litted, To SLOUCH. v. n. [from the noun.) Ta 
have a downcaſt clow 


SLO'VEN. |. | Joef OE) ven, Welſh. 


A inde pooh 1 
A e creMis * * Heer 


's "or e of dreſs x 


9 0. 27 e Nexligent of of 


Nr ee 


Er 


SLO'VENLY. ad. [francs], Tn — 0 


inelegant manner. 


LOV Dirtine 
8 NRV. /. e 2 


"Ei 


81 
* 


$L1 


es mn 


„ ] i“ U 


* . & 


SLUDGE.} M Mie ; an mined with ae „ 


8 Lu 


UGH. , 
8 A ET Lie full of dirt. 


4. The ſkin which a ſerpent caſts of at his 
ep renovation. 860 re. Grew. 
- The part that ſeparates from a foul ſore. 


Wiſeman. 


LOVER. a. [from ſlough, ] My boner: 


$LOW. 15 crap, yleap, Saxon; e, 


1. Not ſwift; not quick of motion; doe 


74 not having velocity; wanti 


not ha in a ſhort time, 
93 ppening i a ſhort . 
3. Not ready: n ; Bot quick, dd. 


4. Dull; lake, tardy; duggiſh. Dryd. 
5. Not haſty ; acting with deliberation ; 
not vehement. Common Prayer. 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. 
WOW: In den Jha is an adverb, books 
A, HOW Rae 
To SLOW, « v. 4. [from the * o 


omit by dilatorineſs ; to delay ; to procraſ- 
tinate. eſpeare. 
SLOWLY. ad. 6 [roo ww by 


| 4 anner 
2. 5. Kot Foo not early; not 1 6, 


3. Not bea not raſhly. 


1 Not tly ; not Ny, erk. e 
of Tar by; ; bu giſhly. - Addiſon 
OW rom flu. N 


I. — of mation ; not ſpeed ; want 
ol velocity; abſence of celerity or POE 


2. Length of time in which any Ft 405 
or is brought to paſs; not quickneſs. Hesl. 


3. to admit conviction or affection. 


Bent, 
by Wait of promptnels; want of readineſs 
. Deliberation ; coal delay. 
* -Dilatorineſs; cocralligncog. &. 
BLO'WORM. 2. be nm, Saxon. The 
. worm; 


. Brozw 
228 SLU BBER. v. a; {Probably from lubber. ] 
1. To do Naw. e Apa ewe a 
with idle hu | Siqney. 
2. To ſhin; *  dayb. | re Fam, 
3. To coyer coarſely or careleſl, wi 


SLUBBERDEGULLION, ＋ A 


moe Leg, Danifh, and och, Parc 
3 e 5 now, heat Ales 
3 ae ; 5 , . I. 


2. An hind: ce; an obſtruQion. — 
3. A kind of flow creeping Eſpa | 
4. [Slecz, an hammerhe 11 A 


1 9 or oval piece of metal metal ſhot from 


44% 


Jazy; 1 
Savift, 1e. * . — 
a vet piopbly ; Jag 557 120 


| viper, ſcarce 8 | 


SLY | 
Te SLUG, v.n, {frpm-the noun. ] a 


150 play the drone; to move flow 
* Ee an d/o 3 
ARDIZ E. », from ard. 
LAS idle; n 5 e J 


SLU Sau, 4 — Dy Dull; 


NES. (Tom [from Joprib.] 1 Dul- 
1 105 2. 7 75 [ fluyſe, Eu of 24 of Fra 


- ſeluſa, Ballad 2 A water-gate ; 
a vent for water. 


L C. ,4 "Em fe] 3 


% 


as from a ſluice or 
To SLUMBER. . a. II 1 15 


meren, Dutch. 


5 To — bghtly z to mints 


0 > K ſleep; t WI 
a arm. 


oh. 
2M — —— 


To SLUMBER. v. a. 

1. To lay to! 

2. To ſtupify; to ſtun, 
SLUMBER. /; i from the verb 


1 fleep; 5 not pr ound. Pope. 
9 
SLUMBERY. |, | © Lom * 


beep. Pas FOTO; — 
leepy ; not waking. Shakſpe 
7 i 


„ £007 The preterite and partici 
ve 


WY The peeterite and participle pa 
705 LOR, a. [ ſoorig, Dutch, naſty ; Terre 


* ies pal ighely to fol Ly E 
2. To balk; to — 


7 To cheat; to trick. 5 . Hudibras, 
** J. [from the verb.] Faint regroachs 


ſlight 
SLUT. |. F fodde, Dutch. 

2. A word of light contempt * 
SLUTTERLY. - lf al 


18 or rae. of 4 2 5 rayton, 

om fu. 3 not nice 
nar cleanly; 1 indecently ceutly negligent of 
cleanlineſs. 


Raleigh, 
SLU'TTISHLY. ad. [from es. in as - 
eri Uh \ aeg Th 
8 om 2 

or practice of a flut; naſtineſs; Les 


KY ru, Sax ark — 
a. 1 on; l - 
 Meauly artful; arent — Wt : 


4. Little in importance ; petty; miute. 


SW LL AE. te A lane. is a ſpecie 


ARA - 


a. Slender; exile , minute. Thee. 
3. Little in degree. Aa. 
En e in the r quality, as, Jr 
not ſtrong; weak. Swift. 
SMALL, / {from the . The mali 
or narrow part ec of 
$ 0 


bear 7. [ ſmall and coal. 1 4 
wood coals uſed to light fires. Dec, 
SMA' LECRAFT. ſ. [Hall and = 
little veſſel below the denomination ig, 


SMA'LLNESS. from Heal. | 
1. Littleneſs; not greatneſs, © 7 Ben, 
2. Want of bulk; minutaneſs; 2 
8 con. 
3. Want of of irength'; weakneſs. 
SMALIPOR. | rat nd pr ]\ Alc . 
tive diſtemper pt great malignity ; yd 
eman. 


SME LLY. ad. [from ſmall.] In 2 thtle 
| 3 With mimiteneſs; in 2 little or 


le degree Aſeb _ 
SNA T |. A beautiful blue ſubſtance, two 


parts of zaffre being fuſed 7 79110 n SMELL 


common ſalt, and one 
SMA'RAGDINE. a: 


Dutch. 
* — Arbuth, 


os Dual. A Te SMELT: v. 4. [ ſmelten, Dutch. o met 
E SMART. Us 1. 5 — Saxon, ſmerten, 


SME. 
SEY'UY. af Ihen h Win eee ier: . To ldd pin if ge 
7 i als N jp] * 9 855 a. _ the 2 Fe 
To IMAC ren Saxay; nave . ungent CE 
- ten, Dutch. L 5 = ic; .; vigorous; aethve. Naa 
1. To have » taſte; to be tinQured with = 2 e en. 
Wa BS WIRE or dis HNA 3 . 2 
See, 5. Briſk ; vivacleus; lively iſon. 
b make a noife by ſeparation of 20 SMART. 1 A fellow — ers 
. Ely preſſed together, as Vivaci 
taſte. SMA'RTLY. ad a kx. 4 After Fart 
4 Fo 6k «ck pos ho manner; ſharply; eee. 
ACK. v. . et SMA'RTNESS. /. [from fare! 
2 To kiſs. i 1. The quality of being ſmart ; . 1 
4 To make any de inge nol. NED _ vigour. * 
58 * A" ag, Dutch.] | 2. Livelineſs; briſkneſs; wittineſt. Swi ar 
sa TC. 3 from , 
E Tin@ure, 5 qualityfrom beengte. . Tk : MR . 
ajer 2. ri , 
3A g taſte. | Taſer. To SMA'TTER. ». . 
"A af qunritity + a taſte, 5 1. To have a flight taſte; to ha 2, e 
5. The act of «ting the hae! CEOs _faperficiatand] imperfeRt knowledge. Watts. 
© after pleaſing 2. To talk cially or ignorantly. Hud. 
6. A loud kiſs. Donne. SMA“ T TER. / [from the verb: 1 7 
y. 3 Saxon.) A ſmall ſhip. _ cial or flight knowledge. Temple. 
L. 2. { mall, Saxon; ſmall, og, SMA' TTERER, Them matter] ' One who 
x. Little in quantity; not great. 


has a flight or fu Wen Tonia Swift, 
rewe e. 2 


2 Darth overſpread ſomethin wilt 
and adheſive ; W 45 85 . Milton. 
mr ſoil; to contaminate. Shakeſpeare. 
R. a. [from freer] wad ; adhe- 


W . Rowe. 
To re ven, [ DS 
To ſmoke; to blacken with 
aer e 4. [ epiypa, ] tos 
© teruve 
To 5 v. d. (rom noel, warm, Duck. 


eeren, 


Arif. A fea fowl. 


22 bene 
a 10 dy 
1 5 nd out 17 . ſagacity, Te 


1. To ue ha Wann Baton, 
d; To DRE any revenge wn rÞ Brown, 
W 


4. 14 _ the act of ſmelling, 
ct: [from the verb] 
1. Power of ſmelling; ;the ſenſe F ich 
the noſe is the organ. 5 9 
2. RN: 1 power of affect in 1. * noſe. 


ſe rom mell,] e who fnclts 
tilt nn AY 150 de Ap 
- fite; one ng tables.. 


; The preterite and participle 2 
OI /me 
SMELT. FS [ymele, Saxon] A ſmall gad. 


Carew. 


re, ſo as to extract the metal." * Woodzbard. 
, $MELTER. J. [from felt. ] One who 2 


. . 
* % 


becauſe ſmells are — by heat, 2 | 


4% ax ST W FIST WWE 


To 


8 NO 


7 SMERK. 2. a. rn, 1 To 


ſmile wantonly. . 
 SMERKY. Ti To. Nicey ſmart; Jaunty: - 


SMERK. | 
SMERLIN. / A fiſh,” &- Ainſworth. 
1 7 05 under garment of a wo- 


25 SMILE. ». 1. RA Dutch. 
1. To contra& the 32 with p to 
expreſs gladneſs by the countenance. 'T; Aber. 
2. To expreſs ſlight contempt. Camden. 
3. To look gay or joyous. Milton. 
4. To be 2 to be propitious. Milt. 
SMILE./. ¶ from the verb. ] A ſlight contrac- 
tion of the face; a look of pleaſure, or kind- 
neſs. Wotton. 
SMILWGLY. ed. ¶ from ſmiling. ] With a 
look of pleaſurc. 
To SMIRCH. v. a. [from murk, or murcly.] 
To cloud; to duſk ; to ſoil. Shakeſpeare. 
SMIT., The participle paſlive of /mite. Tickel. 
To SMITE. v. a. preterite nil ; participle 
pally ſeit, ſmitten, [ Tmican, Saxon ; ſmijten, 


1. To ike; to reach with a blow. Ezekiel. 
2. To kill; to deftr 2 Samuel. 
3. To afflict; to chaben. Wake, 
4. To blaſt. 


5. To affect with 5 Milton. 
To SMITE. v. . To ſtrike; to collide, Nahum. 
SMITER. / [from ſmite. } He who ſmites. 


Tſaiah. 


TH. 1 58 Saxon ; ſmeth, German; 


I. ** who forges with his hammer; one 
= works in metals. Tate. 


mme 


SMITHCRAFT. Bchæpx, Sax. The 
art of a ſmith. [pa 7 The 


TIED J [from ſaith.] The ſhop 26 a 
ſmit 
SMITHING. / [from ſmith. ] An art manual, 
1 which iron is wrought into an _— 
a 


SM“ Hv. 2 rade, Saxon.) The way hon 
of a ſmith. 


SMI'TTEN The participle paſſive of 8 


SMOCK. / [1 moe, Saxon. ] The r gar- 
ment of a woman; a ſhift. * 
SMOCKFA'CED. a. [ſmack and face.] 

faced; maidenly. FL on 
SMOKE / [ymoec, Saxon; ere Dutch.] 
s TIE ble effluvium or 
rom an urnin Cowley. 
To SMOKE. Ve u. wang... noun. - da 
1. To emit a dark exhalation by 


2. To burn; to be kindled Deut. 


3. To move ſuch ſwiftneſs as to kin- 
dle. "A Dryden 


4. To ſmell, or hunt out. 


Hudibras. 
g. To uſe tobacco. 6 


I, . , 
TIS 


To SMO/OTHEN. v. 4. To make * N 


4. With ſoft and bland language. 


aſperity. 


ſooty exhalation 


MO 


2. To ſmell out; to find out. 
To 5 f v. 4. [ ſmoke and dry. To 
SMOKER. f 17 from ſmoke. } 


I. One that dries perfumes by ſmoke. | 
2. One that uſes tobacco. 


99 a. {from ſmoke.) Havi | 
8210 Kr. a. [ from ſmoke. | ws | 


1. Emitting ſmoke, fed Shakeſpeare. 


2. Having the appearance or nature of 
ke. © 


3. Noiſome with ſmoke. Milken.” 
"MOOT. Tre — Sax. ſaugth, 
I, Even on the furface; not rough; level. 


— — —— — 4 


Milton, 
2. Evenly ſpread; gloſſy. | P, 
3. Equal in pace; without ſtarts or 
ſtruction. Milton, 


4. Flowing; ſoft ; not harſh, — Ikon 
F. Bland; mild; adulatory. Milton. 


6. Having an equal and ſoft conkiſtencs. | ; 
7. Soft on the © bn 
To SMOOTH. v. a. Tha the 


1. To level; to make even on the fi 
2. To work i into a ſoft, uniform maſs. 
3 To make eaſy ; to rid from obſtruQions. 
ne 6 
3. To palliate ; to ſoften. —— 
ilton. 

* To eaſe. 

To flatter; to ſoften with b en 


4s — rn 
. to free from ark: 

6. To calm; to mollify. 
Sba teſpeare. 


ſmooth. 


SMO'OTHFACED. 4. TI. ps 

Mild lookin mT oft air. 1275 
SMO/OTHLY. a. [from /moeth.] 

I. Not roughly; ; evenly, 

2. With even glide. P, 


3. Without obſtruction; eafily : readily. Hee. 


SMO'OTHNESS, /. [from ſmotth.] 
1. Evenneſs on the ſurface; freedom from 


2. Softneſs or mildneſs on the palate. 
3. Sweetneſs and ſoftneſs of numbers. 
4. Blandueſs and gentleneſs of ſpeech. 


SMOTE. The erite of 5 
** WO EN v. «. {ms = 


. To ſuffocate wi — or / EX 
* of the blo, 2 
2. The ſupp 

SN TIER. from Fe verb.] 

* 1. A ſtate o ſuppreſſion. | \ Bon. | 
2. Smoke; thick duſk. _ 4 . 

To SMO/THER. v. a. ¶ from the noun. |, ? . | 
I. To ſmoke without vent. acen. _-; 
2. To be 575 rele or kept cloſe. | Collier. 

$MO/'ULDERIN 


%\{ rmonan, Sax. to ſmo- 

SMO'ULDRY. ther; ſ=oel, Dutch,] hot. 

Burning and AT without vent, Dryden 
SMUG, 


\ 


SN A 


SNG. 3. D fmuck,. ; 
"Dutch. f: de; r Sb fk wi 
ation of niceneſs, Spectutor. 
To I GOLE v. a. L Hertel, Dutch.) To 


andy export goods without paying the 


5 SMU'GGLER. , [from fmuggle.] A wretch, 


© who imports or exports goods without pay» 
ment of the cuſtoms. 


SMU'GLY. ad. [from ſmug. ] Neatly; _—_—y 


SMU'ONESS. 7 from 4 pen, 
neatneſs without elegance. 
SMUT. [. Frmixra, Saxon; ſmette, Dutch. 
* Af — with ſoot or.coal. 
or blackneſs gathered on corn ; mil- 


Mortimer. 


Obſcenity, 
4 50. Ge Free the noun.) 
1. To ſtain; to mark with foot or coal. Adi. 
2. To taint with mildew. Bacon, 
To SM r. v. . To r muſt. Mortimer. 
To SMUTCH. ©. a. from ar” He black 
with ſmoke. 


2 8 faulty. 
| * Ry 
ESS, bees nat] 


SMU'TTIN 
. Soil from mo 
2. l 


1. Black "ith 3 Swift. 
2. Tainted with mildew. Locke. 
3. Obſcene; not modeſt. | Collier. 
—_— [. [ſrom fab A ſhare; a 3 
A'CO A fiſh. Lin frworth. 
ENACOT. A ＋ Level, Dutch, the noſe.] A 
bridle which croſſes che noſe. Shake ſpeare, 


D SNA'FFLE. v. &. {from the noun. ] To bri- 


dle; to hold in a bridle; to manage. 
SNAG. [. | 
1. A jag or ſharp protnberance. Spenſer. 


3 — tooth left by itſelf or Landing beyond 


SNAGGED N J Full of 0 
SNA — 8 a, 2 
0 N "harp __ 


Oy on p 
ſows have well on cheir = by, 
2. A name given to. a drone from the flow 


motion of a ſnail, Shakeſpeare. 


 SNATE-CLAVER, of fal urg f # An herb. 


to dn & 


3 g 
SN A 
„ v a * 


MAK EwWO OD. . The filler branckies of 
the root of a tall ſtraight tree grow 
the iſland of Timor, and other parts o Aol 
Eaſt ; it has no remarkable fell; ; but i is © 
an intenſel bitter taſte. 


* A'KY. 2. ſnake.) 
. Serpentine ; belonging to 2 tanks; Teo 
_fonbling a ſnake. lion. 
2. Having ts. Ben. u. 


To SNAP. V. u. Für finite wh ir "ge 
I. To break at ouce; to break ſhort. 
Brambhall. 


2 ſtrike with * ſharp : 


3. To bite. Wiſeman. —2 
4. To catch fuddenly and — 

To treat with tarp Ee Crecary 

5. To treat . 

To SNAP. v. u. i 


1. To break ſhort; to fall aſunder. Donne. 


* Tormke an effort tobire with ef fret. | 


Shake ſptare. 

ny [from the verb.] a 
1. The act of breaking with quick motion. 
2. A greedy fellow £' Eftranye. 


3A quick eager bite. Carew, 


N SNAPDRAGON. a 
Temple, 


A ku of play, in which brandy 3 is ſet 
rod * and raifins thrown into it, which 


thoſe who are unuſed to the ſport are afraid 


to take out ; but which may be ſafely ſnatch- 
ed by a quick motion, and put blazing into 


the mouth w = þ being c cloſed, the fire is at 
SNAPPER] ſrom ſn 75 One who ſnaps. 
NA rom 

SNA PPIS TI. a. 7e * 
I, Eager to bite.  Spetater. 


2. Peeviſh ; 


SNAVPPISHLY, af. — Peeviſh- 


NN ppiotiness from 
wut — [from /nappyb.] Pee- 


| SNA'PSACK. [. T fang fiel, Swediſh.) A ſol- 


dier's ba 

SNARE . [. e, Swediſh and Ilandick 
Hor, Dutch. 
. 5 Any thin ft tocarch a animal; fe, 
A net 


9. Any thing by which one is intraped or 
_ entangled in or mind. aylor. 
T SNARE. v. a. 0 the nonn. ] To intrap; 
to intan Milton. 


To SNARL. v. a. [ fnarrmm, Dutch.) 


SNAKE. . [L Tnaca, Saxon; ſnake, Dutch.) "hb Ta growl as an angry animal; to 
A ſerpentofthe in kind, diſtingaiſh- Shakeſpeare. 
from che viper. Our :ſhake's bite b 2. Toſpeak ronghly; to talk in rude terms. 
lefs. | ; Shake care. Con 


Na EROOT. / I frate and rot.] A fpecies 
_ of — Nell i Virgin and Ca- 
__ rohna 


| SNAKESHEAD Tris. [bermodafiyhus, Latin.) 


$NA 
A —_ 


by 


or os . Lane Latin 


"to NAR I.. v. e — 1 x 
| 3 — . army fravl. ] One I ns; 


rowling, ſurly, quarrelſome, inſulting 
Swi 


. * frare ] Intangling ; ini 


ESD. ao. 


+ *% 


a 
ah 


Ai) 
1 


6 


SNEER ; k [from the verb.] 


Int 


NAS T. * uff of a candle. | Bacon, 
To SN NAT L ſacken, Dutch. ] 5 
2 2 1 [ay "any 45 haſtily. Hooker. 


To tranſport or c ſuddenly, Clarend. 
775 SN ATCH. v n. To bite or catch eagerly 
at ſomethin | ere 


8NATCH.-/. [from the * ] 
1. A haſty catch. 
2. A ſhort fit of vigorous aRion, . Tur. 
3 e a bro en 
part. roton. 
: 1 A broken or Interrupted action; a ſhort 
Wilkins. 


ſhuffling anficer; Shakeſpeare. 
OFT 7. [from ſnatch.] On that 


ſnatches. eure. 


NATOHINGLY. ad. [from bali. H 


ſtily; with interruption. 
. To « SNEAK. v. a. [Tnecan, Saxon; ſuige, 


To cr ; to come or go as if afraid 
„ ay 21 2. Watts. 
2. To behave with meanneſs and ſervillity; 
to crouc South. Pope. 

E/AKER. J. A ſmall veſſel of drink. 


A RING. participle a. | from ſneak. ] 


1 e ow. 


2. Coyctous ; niggardly ; ; meanly parſimo- 
Ears ad. [from ſreating.] Mean- 


EF 2 


from — GaN A * — 
+ Repag fn nos ſcoundr ts 
0 


I, To reprimand to check. Gelee 
e re, 
aan 77 [from the verb.] A reprimand ; a 


check Shakeſpeare. 


| To SNEB. v. 4 properly to ſaib. dee SN * 


To check; to chide ; to reprimand. 


Spen ſer. 
To * 5. A, 0 by f 4 
I. Io how contempt riots 8 * 
2. To inſinuate n 
2 * 
- To utter wi grimace. . 
5 4. To ſhew aukward mirth. 


ohe. 
Cosgreve. 
Taylor. 


. A look of contem Rd, ridicule, Pope. 
2. An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. Watts, 
To SNEEZE. v. n. [niepan, Saxon. nie en, 
Dutch. ] To emit wind audibly by the noſ:. 

* ſeman. 

SNEEZE. /. Ihe verb.] n. * 

axe wy y by the noſe. 
SNEE'ZEWORT. {+ { ptarmies, Lat.] A a: 
R ters.] The fat of a 


SN EW. The old preterite of To h. SNO'WDROP. P [narciſſoleucoium Latin N Am 
To SNIB. v. @. | ſnibbe, Daniſh. ] To check; t early flower. 
ni reprimand. Spenſer. SNOW-WHITE. a. [ ſrow and white,] Wes 
BNIGK. and Sn. nn as ſnow. 
iſeman. 
To OCR, or Snigger. v. n. To * 


y, wantonly, or contemptuouſl 5 7 
1 8 SNIF F. . #. | fifa, Swediſh. 1] To draw 


'$SNU 


breath audibly up 
To SNIGGLE. ». a. 

ed; take a ſtrong 

firing about a 72 long; 
hole where an cel may 


e poſe. Swift 


ide N with a 


ſhort ſtick put your bait leiſure urely; if with. 


in the 3 brig the eel will bite; 
out by 


: pull him 


. Walter, 


once with ſci 


To Srl. v. ere. t To ace. 


SNIP. 1 1 EA the verb. 
le gy with Shake akeſpeare, 
5 A Imall ＋ ed. 625 | ſeman. 
A ſhare; a ſnack. N 
NIPE 2 1 German; aire. on. ] 
1. A ſmal owl 3 g bill. Floyer. 
2. Aga foal; blockh feares 


SNVPPER. / 1 2 J One hen Ke 
E + 7 44 way ba 


881 PSNAP. 7 Fart di Pope. 


SNITE. Saxon. | A ſnipe. Carew, 
To . 5 To blow 


eNTVEL, V [ frevel, German. ] Snot ; ; the run- 
| of the noſe. . 
25 585 I'VEL. v. x. [from the noun. 

1. To run — — — ; 

2. To cry * 


SNTVELLER ern Kies Fea + 


. , weak lamenter. 


Tor. 
To SNORE. . . [ ſnorten, Dut. J. Te hes 
hard through the noſe, as m2n in-ſleep. , 


Noſcom. Stilli 
SNORE. 75 Crnofia, Saxon. ] Audible x 


tion of ſleepers through the noſe. 8 1255 
To SNORT. v. 5. 2 chen, Dutch.) 


* through the noſe as a high mettled 
18 FW; n Saxon; ſnot, Dutch. The 


SNOTTY. . 122. Ls ſao, * 

SNOUT. / ET 4; 
5 The Dryden. 
2. The noſe o Ch en 


(3 Them The noſel or end of any hollow pipe. 


. a. [from ſnout.] Having 3 1 | 


SNOW. / ſpmap, garen bee Dutch.) The 
fmall particles of 


water frozen 2 they 
unite into 2 Locke. Sandys. 
To SNOW. * Eee gaxon. 1 
= Il in ſnow. 


To SNOW. ». OO fl fcatter like ſnow. D 
SN WA LL. {. { eie and bell.} A round 
lump of congelated ſnow. H. paw 


SN ROT now and 5 
cold liquor. * ey 


SNO WY. a. [from ſnow. ] | 
1. White like ſnow. Note. 
2. Abounding with ſnow. Milian. 
NUB. 1. Len ſacl be, 1 a noſe, or 
5 L hnubel 


3 


4 \? 


l io th _ 
; and then into the 


— 4 _—_ = 
o * 


138 — — 3 
* IRR 0s) 2 De ry" 
= — CC . rNcrõn 8 
* 7 
* > 
. oy * * 
- 
. 


N U 


22 a jr of the fnger A jag; 2 
Ma knot in wood. 1 
NN _ 


4 3, AB chetk; to reprimand. , 


2. To nip. 


Ts SNUB. 25 1. Hafen, _ To fob | 


' with convulſion. 


To SNUDGE. v. n. | ſaiger, Drain To lie 
idle, cloſe, or ſnug 
'SNUEF. {- fn, Dutch, ſnot.) 


A. 8 


2. The uſeleſs excreſence of a candle. Donne. 


3. A candle almoſt burnt out. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The fired wick of a candle remaining 


after the flame. 22 
5. Reſentment expreſſed by ar; "Rok 
; w_ reſentment. range. 


6. Powdered tobacco taken by 55. r 


To SNUFF. v. 4. | ſnuffen, 
"7 Peer ware went.” 7 Aud ſon. 


2. Jo ſcent as a hounl. Ticlell. 

wry To crop the candle. | Taylor, 
Yo SNUFE:& n. © | 

1. To N to draw breath, the noſe. 

King. 

2. To mit z in contempt. Mal. il. 


SNU'FFBOX. / L nnd for. } The box iti 
which ſnuff is carried Pope. 
SNU'FFERS. . [from ſu 4 The! inſtrument 
with which the cand clip Swift. 
To SNU'FFLE. ©, n. [| ſnoftlen, Ber ] To 
ſpeak through the noſe ; 3. to breathe hard 
through the , "fg Sichey. Dryden. 


7 SNU G. v. n. [ fager, W To, lie cloſe ; 


to ſnudg L* Eftrange. 
* G. ien the verb. | | 


1. Cloſe; 3 free from 7 inconvenience. | 

"Prior. 
Cloſe ; out of notice.. 4 Swift, 
3. Slily or infidiouſly cloſe. - Dryden. 


l v. a. [from ber. l To ke 


eloſe; to lie warm. 


80. ad, L Tpa, Saxon; fro CNEL 
"x: In like manner. It Web. as Richer | 
preceding or following. 


2. To ſuch a degree. Boi Journ. 
3. In ſuch a manner. 
4 In the ſame. manner. 83 
F, Thus; in this manner. 
6. Therefore; ſor this wills} in conſe * 2 
quenee of this. FEY 
7. On theſe terms; noting A Privo 
etition. * Rowe, 
Provided that; on condition that. Arterb. 
— 9. In like manner; noting eonceſſion 
one propoſition and aſſumption of another, 
a © anſwering. to ar. Swift. 
10. Thus it is; this is the ſtate. > © Dryden. 
© Xx. At this point; at this time. Shabeſp. 
12. It dates a kind of a——_— beginning, 
wel Ben. Johnſon. 
eue is little more than an ex · 
"phos; though it "implies ſome latent or 
abſurd compariſon 2 he. 
T4, A yord of Tu GD pI Shah, 


SOB 


+ Is. A form of petition. : _} Shaleſpeare. 
1 S0 e. An exclamation after ſomething 
done or Wore, Sh re. 


157. 80 fo „ee not much amiſs 


nor we Felton. f 
18. 80 then. Thus then it is chat; there- 
"> Jars." Bacon. 
To SOAK. v. . CToetan, Saxon.) ö 


1. To lie ſteeped in moiſture. Shak 


2. To enter by degrees into pars en. 
8 3 drink W 3 
ate 
Te SOAK. 2. . 
1. To macerate in any 5 to r. 
to keep wet till moiſture is imbibed ; 
= ©; EE 8 he. 
MF 85 ws to 8 Latin.) A 5 
AP. Pe, a atin. u 
ſtance uſed 1 in —— d of a lixivium 
of vegetable alkaline afhes and 'unAuous 
ſubſtance, ' - Newton. 


SOAPBOYLER. /: [ ſoap and beil.] One 


whoſe trade is to make Addiſon, 
SOAP'WORT. J Is a er campion. 
To SOAR. v. n. | ſarare, Italian.] 
1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; pro- 
- perly to fly without viſible. action of the 
A Milton. 


9 
Hogs mount ni, to tower with 


the mind. | 7 Ad 7 = 9 
Ws 7 Miltor. 
SOAR. / [from the verb.]. Towering - ht, 
ton. 
To SOB. v. n. reob, Saron.] To heave 8 
dibly with convulſive ſorrow 3 ; to ſigh with 
convulſion. Fairfax. 
80B. / [from the verb.] A convulſive gh; 
a convulſive act of re ation obſtruct by 
ſorrowy. Swift. 
Te SOB. b. . To ſoak. A _ wa Mort. 
SO'BER.'a. [ ſabrius, Latin; French. 
1. Temperate, particularly i in na ; ak 
A Taylor. 
2. Not overpowed by drink. Hooker. 
3. Not mad; right i -4 the boden dig, 


D 
* eher calm; free from” Juha — 
ion. G bo 
5. Serious; ſolemn; grave. re 
To SO BER. v. 4. [from the edle To 
make ſobet; to cure of intoxication * 
S0 BERL V. Jn) [from ſober] © © 
1. Without imtemperance.”* © | + 
2. Without madneſs. 


5 © Ip: mr © Cas rr. 
[it | 


dee from ſober. id 
+ Fl drink. > 
* Galant freedom from ee, 
coolneſs, _ 

SOBRYVETY. / [/obrius, Latin.] Loi 

1. Temperance in drink; TBE er 


2. Preſent freedom from the power of 


ſtrong liquor. 

3. General temperance. . ' * Hooker, 

4. ae from bre L. Regers. 
3. Calm - 


- 


G10 


. - pe y 
. = 8 
80 5 


5. Calmnefs; coolneſs. $ Deyn. 
6. Seriouſneſs; avity. * Denham. 


S0 O AGE „Fr. a ploughſhate.} A 
© tenure of lands for "certain inſcriour or huſ- 
| bandry ſervices to be performed to the lord 
of the fee. All ſervices due for land being 
\ Enighy's ſervice, or /occage ; ſo that 'what- 
ever is not knight's ſervice is ſoccage. Cowe!. 


$O'CIABLE. a. [ ſciable, French; fell, 


Latin. ] 
1. Fit to be conjoined. Hooler. 
2. Ready to unite in a general intereſt. 
+» Addiſon. 
z familiar. | Milton. 
4. 42 to company. | Wotton. 


80'CLABLENESS. /, | from ſociable.] 
=: Inclination to company and con verſe. 


More. 


* Freedom of converſation; good fellow- 
Hayward. 


em ad. [from ſociable.] Convert. 


ibly; as a companion. Milton, 
SOCIAL. a. [ fecialir, Latin. ] 
I. Relating ts a general or public intereſt. 


Locke. * 
2. Eafy to mix in friendly gaiety. Pope. 


3. Conſiſting in union or conyerſe with an- 
other. Milton. 


. SO/CIALNESS. / [from ſogial,] The quality 


of being ſocial. 

SOCYETY./. [ ſeriete, Fr. ſocietat, Latin.) * 
1. Union of many in one general intereſt, 
2. Numbers united in one intereſt; come 
munity. | Tillotſon, 
3. Company; converſe. Shakeſpeare, 
4. ann, union on equal _ 
CK. / „Lat. e, Sax. ſocle, Dut. 

5 Salla put 3 e foot and 


Bacon. 


* "The ſhoe ef the ancient comick actors. 
Milton. 
50˙ CKET. ſouchette, French. | 
1. Any hollow pipe; g the hollow 
ol a candleſtick Collier, 
2. The receptacle of the eye. Dryden. 
3. Any hollow that receives — i Ana 
ſerted. 


80'/CKETCHISEL. , A fironger fort of 


chiſels. Moxon. 


8O'CLE. /. [with architeQs.] A flat f « 


member, under the baſes. Jt pedeſt 


ſtatues and vaſes. — 

' 8$0'CMAN, or Socc mf Nn ; ce Sax] 
A ſort of tenant t lands and — 
ments by ſoccage. Cowwel. 


SOME. /. A cuſtom of tenants hedg ; 
or 


N to grind their corn at * 
| al 


50D. . D. ſod, „Dutch. 18 A turf; a clod. . | 
0 ali 


reterite o Chapman. 
7. ſn, 11 A fellows 


3 Stillin of ft 
3070 cet 
Boiled; 3 bk. babe of be] 


5 Te SOPER, ve 4. n a 


801 
Dad Ts centant vis lde e 
Matter. 1 * 
SO'DER. ( A metallick cement. Ger 


SOE'VER. ad. | ſoand ever.] A word pro- 
perly joined with a pronoun or adverb, as, 
whoſoever ; whatſoever ; ; bowwſoever. T. 1 

* ind 1 believe an eaſtern word. 

id feat 24 with carpets. 2 | 
axon; /aft, Dutch. 
* Not H FM 13 Bacon. 
2. Not rugged; not rough. Matthew. 
3. Ductile; not unchangeable of form. Milt. 
4. Facile; flexible; not reſolute; yielding. 
＋ q \ X. Charles. 
5. Tender; timorous. 2 
6. Mild; gentle; kind; not ſevere. Mile - 
4 Meek ; civil; complaiſant. Shake * 
Placid; ſtill; eaſy. 
9. Effeminate ; "viciouſly nice, Dave 


Io. Delicate; Us egantl force vi 5 
II. Weak; ſimple. g Gent. 


12 Gentle; not loud; not rou $4 9% 
13. Smooth; flowing. ; gb. 


I4. Not forcible ; not violent. Millan. 
SOFT, inte ; Hold; ſtop ; not ſo faſt. Sucli. 
To S0 FT 2. [from H.] 

1. To r bolt; to make Iefs hard. Bacon. 

2. To intenerate; to make lefs fierce. or 

obſtinate. 8 Addiſon. 

3. To make eaſy; to compels 3 to make 

placid. Pope. 

4. To make leſs harſh of ſound. Dryden, 


5. To make leſs. acrimonious: be ſoftened 
the accuſation. 

Te SO'FTEN. v. . 
1. To grow leſs hard. — 5 
2. To grow leſs obdurate, cruel, or obſti- 
nate. Pere 


SO'FTLY. ad. # from g 


I. Without hardn — 
2. Not Nolently ; ; not forcibly. Bacon. 


3. Not loudly. Dryden. 

4. Gently; placidly. Dryden. 

F. Mildly ; tenderly. Dryden. 
S0 FTNER. ; (from fot ſaſt. | 

I. That which makes 

2. One who palliates. - Swiſh, 


g0/FTNESS. /. from /oft.] 
1. The quality of being ſoft. j 
0 uality contrary to hardneſy, Bacon. 
ildneſs ; kindneſs. _. Watts. 
- Civility; gentleneſs. Dryden. 
5. Effeminacy; vicious delicacy. Taylor, - 
6. Timorouſneſs; puſillanimity. Cretu. 


7. Quality contrary to harſhneſs j ſmooth 


LY geatle or eaſy flow. Bacon. - 
8. Facility ; ; gentleneſs; candour; eaſineſs 

to be affected. Hooker, 

9. Mildnefs; meeknefs. Waller. 


mo; 2 A form of calling from a dis 


To Sol v. 4. Lrmhan, Sax. ſeullier, Freneb. ] 
x. To foul; 70 dirt) to pollute; to ſtain 3 
00 ſully. Bacon. 

9312 2. T0 


- — * 
. * 
# 0 . : . 
_ L - 1 
| 9, FY ip3: C143 K Darren . 
„ 1 K x 4% * g 
* F's J 


8 Shak, 1. The botto foot.  Shakeſpearee 
W Ws ay on 2. The f er. 
3. The bottom of the ſhop * Arbuthnot. 


e 


l 2 4. The n of wo thing tat Gee the 
3 comp ortimer. groun hy By Moxen. 
& Te nk om fe? Stain; ; J. Tie or t fh. Caren. 


| 60. *. E WE . 4. (row. the noun. J To furniſh. u 
URE. [from Stain . t es; as, . a 4. "9; 
4 fat]. | hate SOLE. A [ fol, od Fre Jn, Lai: 50 


| To 80 . w. v. I ſcjourner, French. ] To L Single: only. k 
| ' dwell any where for a avs to live as not In law.] Not married. * "* 
\ at home; to inhabit” as not in a ſettled ha- 801 ISM. ſ. Left: Unfitneſs of 

| - bitation. Denne. one word to another, a fault in 


8 BOJOURN. be, French; from the 


a Ain. 
verb.] A temporary reſidence; a L aq SOLELY. ad. om Al. Sipgly ; only. 
=” and no ſettled habitation. 25 


Brown, 
n | [from ſojourn.) A tempe- SO'LEMN, a [ ſolemnis, Latin. 


dweller. 1. gr Hr ; 1 Once a your. os 
To '$ CE. v. N old French: Sh Rel 
Has are, Tealiun | 3 {olatium, Latin, 


1 25 in th eeuc. 4 5 | 


5 1b 5 cheer; A be xo . . E Grave affect y ſerious. 
70 v. . To take co 5 o EMNRSS. 
80 LACE. , f folativm, Latin. 7 Comfort SO'LEMNITY. } fe {from ſolemn] 


2 ; ee that which gives com- 1. age or rite en e 


- eg — ee oe eee 


, ort or e Hoober. M _ Pape. 

| $OLA'N ER. 95 1 French. 3 R ious ceremony. 
0 ichorous ſcab on the inſide of the pt 2 = x ceremony. or 3 6 RY 
| horſes. 4. Manner of aQting or ſpeaking awfully 
SO'L.A RY. J. Lux, Fr. lu _— 7 Gro: firady 8 Addiſon, 
_— 4 of the ſun. ee | "8 grandeur : grave ſtatelineſs; 
1 2 Belonging to the ſun. Brown, * dignity. Witon, 
| FT 4 Born under or in the predomingnt in- 7. Affected gravi Shakeſpeare. 
uence'of the fun. - Dryden. SOLEMNIZA'TION % \from fulemnize.] 
4. Meafured by the ſun. Holder. The act of folemnizing ; ; celebration. Bacon, 


LD The — and participle paſſive of ſell. To SO'LEMNIZE, v, 0. ¶ from /olemn. ] 


1 [ fouldet, old Fr.] ä Pay 3 0 I z Mgnify by particular formalities ; 
—_— 2 The emperog rf 1 2 
r ſultan. our orm religiouſly once a year. 0 
Foe: ; 1 c a; Taper 1 m 2 1 1 
201. nt 7. [ Kindl, ot ] A 5 ; — 1. With cal, wuerd certmanies. 
To 80 LDER. v. a. [ fouder, French; foldare, 2. With formal PIR and ſtatelineſs. Bac, 


— 


Talian folidare, Latin. See Seb. 3. With formal Shaheſpegre- 
. To unite or faſten v any kind of me» + With affected 1. vity. Dryden. 
1 cement. Newton, With religious ſeriouſne Swift. 


2, To mend; to upite any ching bro __ To SO/LICIT. v. a. [ ſolicits, 45 | 
| an oh I. To e; to intreat, - Milton. 
1 85 4 £ [from the verb. 1 2 tallic 4 To oy to action; to ſummon; to awake 


"Oe to excite. _— erg 
| BO/LDBRER. ER. {: (from folder ] Ope that k 3. Toimplore; oak. 4 5. 
der or men 4. To attempt; to try to obtain. - Pape. 
8O0'LDIER / | felidarius, low Latin.] 5. To diſturb ; to diſquiet. Milton, 
. 5 fighting mw . Shekeſpeare. SOLICITATION: * Aer ſelicit.] A 
8 common men, 1 rtunity; importunin 
| 105 1855 135 the e . Wu 851 7 Station . 5 r 
. a. 1 licit. 
| 88 * 105 warlke wilt I, One 91 * el * 2M | 
20 Lorna. | Tem f Gabe EIA: 3 OG 
om /d tary which is done by attorveys in other courts, 
— mr] quake; baron by. | s * 8 
2 10 


8 SOLTCITOUS. a. [ /olicitus, Lot. A1 
 8OLDIERY. 4 [fram ſoldier} © 1 er. th 


14 Clarendon. 
a | tink dy ol guligary men; ; ek : con ad, [ from eie. 
} | of * * IW. ; PN 1 ü ; | g ; 


we any cy} "a 4 


* 
. 


. 


323 „ 


2 809 


. 


 $OLICITVUDE.; [ folicitude, Lat,] 


8 0 L. 


22 
e ＋. [Feminine WE A 
o petitions for another. N 
80'LID.. a. ¶ ſolidus, Las: ſolide, F 2. 
I, Not liquid; not fi 
2. Not hollow ; full of matter; 7 
denſe. Dryden. 


35 Having all the geometrical dimenſions. 


Arbuthyot. 

Addiſon. 

T4: r not 1 | Watts. 
eal; not empty; true; not fallacious. 

X. Charles. 


N. No light; not ſuperficial; grave; pro- 


ryden. 
50/LID. // The contain- 
ing the Alt rad = 
8OLIDITY. from ſolid. | 

I. Fulneſs of matter; not hollowneſs. 
2. Firmneſe; hardneſs s compactneſs; den- 
Woodward. 
. Truth; not fallaciouſneſs; intellectual 


z. certainty Addi ſon. Prior. 
80111 LV. ad. Ffrom Fe 
1. Firmly; ; _ ; . 


SN Big Tra ] Sahduy; B 
rom ſolid.] So 
neſs ; denſity, jp ] Howel. 


SOLID'UNGULOUS. a. idus and u 
Latin. Wholehoofed, Da 
SOLIFTDIAN. /. 
why ſuppoſes only faith, not works, neceſ- 
4 5 to 30077 Hammond. 
LOQL 1 [ /olus and loguor, Latin. ] A 
0d by one in ſolitude to * elf. 
r ior. 
60'LIPEDE. /. { ſk and peder, Latin. ] An 
animal whoſe feet are not cloven. ts 
SOLITAIRE / 2 French. ] i 
1. A recluſe ; 'a hermit. Pope. 
2. An ornament for the neck. 
8O'LITARILY. . ad. from ſolitary. ] In ſoli- 
tude; with lonelineſs; without company. 


SO'LITARINESS. > {on Sali 
tude; forbearance boy ng ; itual 
retirement. | Donne. 

SO'LITARY. a. | ſo/itaire, Fr. ſolitarius, Lat.] 
1. Living alone; not having compan 


Milton. A 
2. Retired; remate from . 
3. Gloomy 3 ; diſmal. 


3 4 
500 WIT Rv. . Juan the adjective] One 
that lives alone ; an hermit Pope. 


SO'LITVUDE. / ſolitude, Latin. 
I. Lonely life Aae of being IVY Bacon. 


2. A lonely place; a deſert. | 
LAN. f LVlarium, low Lat.] At 


$0L0. 7 [ltalian. ] Atune gg bi 
inſtrument. 
SO'LOMON's 


9 (ft 7 i Pops, yy ] 


5.70 
* 


ſolus, and fides, Lat.] One 


r — fe ihe T 
is-taken itſelf ED 
** ſolſtice. Brown 
SOLSTITIAL. «a from ſolftice. 
Ws Belonging to the ſolſtice, 1 ‚ 
appening at the ſolſtice. 
SOLE 2 from /; olve.] Polſibls 10 
cleared by reaſon or inq Hale. 
SO'LUBLE. 4. [ to Capable 
of difſolution or Arbuth. 
2 —＋— From ks 2 
of ſe 
To SOLVE. v. a. Ee Foe, Lag) To dew to 
to untie an int ual knot. 


5OL/VENCY. 7 [from folvent.] ad 6s 


SO'LVENT. a. ILE Latin] 


I, Having the power to cauſe dillolution. , 
2. Able to pa pay debes contracted. 


SO'LUND GOOSE. /. A fowl in bigneſs | 
feather very like og ths gooſe, but his 1 
longer; his wings alſo = . 

Green 
1 J. U ſolutio, Latin. ] — 
; . Diſruption ; breach; disjunction; fo | 


2. 4 Matter diſſolved; that which —_ 


| thing diſſolved, Arbutbnot. 
3. Reſolution of a doubt; n 2 2 
intellectual difficulty. 


SO'LUTIVE. a. (from ſelvo, Latin.) Lan: 
Bf ory r I. Lechs and Aiym. "Th 
doctrine of bodies. rr 5 


SOME. A — of many ＋ | 


wy denote q 2 Property 1 
ame aam, t 
0E e Fe W 


255 or fewer, voting an r 
nate number. 
3. Certain * Some ache ui ab. 


ſolutel for fome le. Daniech, © 
4. — . 2 | 


$5. One; any, without determining were | 


7 Miltan, 
$0/MEBODY. 75 he _ body. 
I. One; not nobody; a perſon indilerimt- 
* and undetermined. | Bacon, © 
erſon of conſideration, - 40. 


S0 N —— ad; (Tum deal, Sax. ] Some 
de ' Spenſer, 
800 RSAULT. fe | ſammer, a beam, and 
SO'MERSET, : Jault, French, a lea 
A. leap by which a jumper throws Unkel 
from d beam, and turns over his head. 
SOMEHOW. 4. Loue and * 1 Ons 2 
=. other. 0 


x 
2 a 
vs 
5 
41 
44 
, 
V+ 
| 


ERIE 


\ = 
n . 1 
— . ———— 


— 
— — 
— 
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— 
— ———— — ͤ—T = 


N 9 n ” * * 
Fad : ds F 1 - Th Y * 1 oy ” ** Ws 
FT * Os 
& r * . : 7 
L : 
: n 
17 ” % 1 — 
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1. N b che g i 3 
ot 2 t , not 
- whats 3 a thing . .. 
More or Tels, Page oof oy” e. 
4. Diſtance not reat. Shateſp: 
SOMETHING, ad. In ſome degree. Temple. 


SOME TINTE. ad, [ ſome and time.] Once; 


former] 
SOMETIMES. ad. | ſome and time. 
. Not never; now and then; at one 7 ** 
or other. Taylor. 
2. At one time, oppoſed to Hu, or to 


another time.. Burnct. 


SO'MEWHAT. / [ ſome and what,] 
1. Something; not nothing, though it be 


1 


uncertain what. Anerbury. 
2. More or less, Grew. 
3. Part greater or leſs. . Dryden. 


- S$O'MEWHAT. ad. In ſome degree. Dryden. 


SO'MEWHERE. ad. [ fome and where.) In 


sek or other; not nowhere. Newton. 
MILE. þ [fans apd wh Once; 


for a time. Spenſer. 


SON FEROus. a, [ ſonnifer, Lat.] Cauf- 


ing ſleep; procuring fleep ; ſoporiferous ; 


dormitive. Wallon. 


| SOMNPFICK. a, L ſomnus and facio, Latin.) 


—_— 
Arev. J. | ſomnolentia, Latin. ] 


3 e ; inclination to ſleep. 


- SON. /. ["ſunus, Gothick ; runa, Saxon; , 
German 


$ n, S 5 ware t 3 nay 
nee | 1 4 
1. A male born of one or begotten one 
© correlative to father and mother. Shakeſp. 
2. Deſcendant however diſtant. Hals, 
3: Compellation of an old to a > young man. 


Shakeſpeare 
4. Native of a country. PL Pope. 


5 Gr The ſecond perſon of the Trinity. 


Matthew, 
| . 


6. Product of any thin 


7 In ſcripture, . ide, and ſons of 
80 


15 ht, denoting ſome quality. 
* daughter . One married to one's 
ter n. 


SO'NSHIP. 4. from fon. Fillation 
; of Piety. 


| {4 SONATA 7. Cnalian:] A tune. 195 Prior. 


SONG. 7. {from 'zepungen, Saxon. 
1. Ae modulated in the . 


A be rodulated b th * 
72. to m e voice; 
I. 75 ere 
A poem; lay; ſtrain 1. 
2 Poetry; ol | "Pope 
Cr Notes of y 
An old Soxe. A trifle. 725 


ON GISH. a [f , 
, fon 1 n 


SO NGSTE m ſon Ain Howe, 
e 5 29 75 A female 


ME: few Fx. 
. A ſhort poem £01 


\ 


on. 


— Traian. 


g of © fourteen 


SOOTH. a. Trost, Sax.] Plealing ; de 


8 0 5 
1 of which the rhymes are adjuſted by 


A particular rule. It has not been uſed by 


any man of CY ſince Milton. 
2. A ſmall Shakeſpeare, 
SONNETTE/ER 7 D ſonnetier, Fr. from ſen- 
7 A ſmall poet, in contempt. "Dryden, 
OUS, a. | ſonur, and fero, Latta, 
Te. or bringin ſound, | . 
SONORTFICK. 4. ſonorus and facie, 2 J 
Producin Wy Watts, 


8 RO Us. a. [ Jonorus, gn 
or ſheill 


ud ſounding ; giving lo 
| ound. Milton, 
2. High ſounding ; magnificent of ſound. 
| Addiſon 

SONO'ROUSLY. ad. {from ſonorous. ith 

high ſound ; with magnificence of ound, | 
SONO/ROUSNESS. J. [from ſonorous, ] 

1. The quality of giving ſound. Boyle. 

2. r of ſound. ' l 
SOON. ad. ona, Saxon ; ſaen, Dutch. 

I, Before long time de paſt; ſhortly after 

any time aſſigned. 


Dryden. 
2. Early; before any time ſuppoſed ; op- 


poſed — 17 hy lingt —2 
3+ R Y3 1 Addi on. 
4. Soon bo e after. Exodus, 


SOO'NLY. ad. from, ſoon, ] Quickly; ſpeedily. 


44 


SO'OPBERRY, /. I ſapindur, Lat.] A — 


SOOT. / or Saxon ; ſoot, Ilandick ; fſoet, 
Dutch. ] Condenſed or embodied ſmoke. . 
Howe 


 80OQ'TED. a, [from ſoot. Smeared, manured, 


or covered with ſoot. Mortimer 
SO'OTER KIN. /. A kind of falſe birth fabled 
to be produced by the Dutch women from 
ſitting oyer their ſtoyes. Swift. 
500 TH. / [roð, Saxon, ] Truth; reality. 
; Shake _ 
— 
ſweet. 
To SOOTH. ». a. [gero Binn, gs 
1. To flatter; to pleaſe. Dryden. 
2. To calm; to ſoften ; to mollify. ; "or 
3. To gratify ; ; to pleaſe, Dryden 
SO'OTHER. Cf [ — ſooth.) A flatterer; one 
of = bland Qrmcnre Shateſpeare. 
To 80 HSA'Y v. 4. [ ſooth and ſay. ] To 
predict; to foretell. Aft: 


sd THS ER. 7. ſfram ſosthſay.] A fore, | 


teller; a predicter; a prognoſticator. Shak. 
SOQTINES., [from Je The quali 
ing ſooty. 
SOO'TY. a. | from ſoot bot. ] hy 
I, Breeding wg | Milton. 


2. Conſiſting of foot. . | Wilkins. 
ce ns 6 R TR 
op, Saxon ; , Dute 

. "Any thang ſteeped i in liquor, to 55 r 
? Dry den. 
2. Any thin to paci Sui 
To 80 P. v. a. Joke n ** 
SOPE. /. See Soar. 


FOPLL, / le frage lun A youn 


», 
\ 


28.8. 8. 8. 8. wy 8 3 3 238 32 2 


» 
30 


* 
1 
& * 


4. A proſeſſor of 


8 OR 


{ho has been tro years u the ni 


2 [Perfian,) The emperour of Per. 


Congreve. 
| osten 7. 1 ma, Latin] A fallacious 
| ment; an u band ſubtilty. Waits. 


hiloſoph Temple. 
PHISTER./: [ ft, French, 

I, A diſputant fallaciouſiy ſubt 
ful but. inſidious logician. 


iloſophy ;"a PE" 


ener ICAL. a. 1 ſepliſtig ique, Fr. TEE 
nr Fallaciouſly ſubtle ; logically de- 


Stllling fleet. 
SOPHUSTICALLY.: ' ad. [from ſopb mg 
With fallacious ſubtility. 


To SOPHI'STICATE. v. a. [ ſep Ui, 
from ſepbif.] To adulterate; to rk 
with ſomething ſpurious. 


5 50 SST. / [ ſophyfe, Lat.) A profeſſor of 


; an art- 


cei 


Adulterate; not genuine. 


Adulteration; not 
80 HIS TIC A TOR. / 
Adulterator; one that makes things not 


sFp HISPRY e {from 2 it.] Fallaclons ra- 
tiocination. 
. r v. u. Lcpero, Latin. 10 


col nous. a. ſo por 10 85 
ductive of Deep ; 3 cau 
- opiate, 
$OPORTFEROUSNESS. r ſegorifer- 
„ * of ea ing fl 
t 
narcotick. 


ſopor —— facio. 
$O'PPER. from ſap.) One that 4 — 
thing in liquor. 
S0 RBILE. _ Lon Lat.] Tp may 


de drunk or 
SORBPF TION. — Latin. ] The act of 


drinking or fipp 


genuineneſs. Glanville, 


g lep; . 
Bar 


— 2 57 8 * E The berries of the 


ervice-tree. 
SORCERER, |. C forcier, pr.] 8 A conjurer; 
nan enchanter; a magician Shateſpeare. 
2 92 [female of ſorerrer.] A fe- 
m J an enchantreſs. Hacon. 
2 ERF. / Magick; enchantment; con- 


| Tatler. 
RD. foo] Turf; 113 


SORDES. I. Latin 


] Foulneſs; dregs. 2 4 
SORDET.- 1 17 . French; ſordiaa, 
SO RDINE. | Italian.] A ſmall 1 put 
_ into the mourk of a trumpet. 
SO'RDID. 4. [forditus, Latin.“ 
1. Foul; groſs; filthy dirty. Dryden. 
' 2. | Sordide, French. IntelleQually ary; 
mean; vile; ;\ baſe. 


3. Coverous ; nig * 
Gad ad. . e 
poorly';* covetoully, 


{> 
wo 


13 


Meanly; 


: Shakef. Boyle. 
SOPHTSTICATE. part. a. from the verb.] 
Glanville. 
SOPHISTICATION. £ U ſophi Keation, Fr.] 


. from foph iſticate. + 


and fero.] Pro- | 


"2< OR 
We i { rom nd 


* 7 not neatneſs. , 


Ray. 
Saxon.) A place tender and 
ili . fle sda an ulcer. 


SORE. a. ¶ from the noun. ] 


1. Tender to the touch. Locke. 
2. Tender in the mind; eaſily vexed. _ 
Tillotſar. 
3. Violent with pain; afflictively vehe- 
i 3 ' Common Prayer. - 
4. Criminal. Shakeſpeare. 
SORE. ad. Wick painful or — vehe- 


mence. Commen Prayer. 
SO/REHON, I / [Iriſh and Scottiſh;} A 
SORN. 9 ervile tenure, in Scotland 
as likewiſe in Ireland; whenever a chi 
_ tain had a mind to revel, he came down 
among the tenants with his followers, and 
lived on free quarters. When a perſon ob- 
trudes himſelf upon another, for bed and 
board, he is ſaid to ſorn, Machean. 
SOREL. /. The buck is called the firſt year a 
fawn ; the third a /orel; © Shakeſpeare, 
SO'RELY. ad. [ from ſore, ] 
I. With a great degree of pain 2 . 
2. With vehernence dangerous or 
Shakeſpeare. 
80 an (from fore.] - To of a 
Tem 
50 Pra . Teo rue, properly an — 
An argument where one propoſition is ac- 
cumulated on another. - - Watts. 
SORO'RICIDE. /. ¶ ſoror and cd. The 
murder of a fiſter. 
SO'RRAGE. . The blades of green wheat or 
barley; Dia. 
$O'RRANCE. In farriery. ] Any diſeaſe of 
ORREL,. J. Yumi, Saen f f Fer- 
SO RRE on; rene 
A plant Fa Ert but having an acid ſt 
| Miller. 
SO'RRILY. ad. [from forry.] Meanly; 
Fork; ; delpicablys ; — . 


SO/RRINESS. £ [from orry. une $3 
wretchednefs; pitiableneſs; deſpi leneſs. 
SORROW. /. [ rr, Daniſh.} Grief ; pain for 
ſomething palt ; wg — * * 0 


To SO'RROW. . n. [Tongan | 

grieve; to be ſad; to jeted,. ilton. 
SO'RROWED. «a. [from forrow: Accom- 

panied with ſorrow. tre. 
SO RROW FUL. 4. [ forrew and Rn 

1. Sad for fomething ; movrnfl; 

ie vin 
2. Deeply ſerious. I Samuel. 


* . . grief; accompanied with 


grie 
SORRY. a. [ram NS, — 
1. Grie ved for fomething paſt. 
2. Vile; worthleſs; vexatious. 


© Swift, 
Milton, 


SORT. ; {fort French. 


1. A kindz a ſpecies. Tiles, g. 


800 


4 Amte N; eee. 
| e er, 
A of any | 
"+26 or onder of OS 
m : a knot e ra 
1 5 : N * above W 
Alt. | 
irs u ſet z a ſuit, 
To 80K . v. 4 ; 7 1 Latin. 
1. To ſeparate diſtinct 


E. 


„ 
2 To reduce to order from the ſtate of 


confuſion. Shal. - 
+38 conjoin ; ; to put together by di 
72 — 


4. To cull; to chuſe; to ſelock. Chapman. 
7 SORT. „ „. 
+. To be joined wht others of the fame 


| ſpecies, * 
2. To conſort; to join, 

Jo ſuit; "to fit. 

4. To terminate, to iſſue. 2 ME: 


F. To have ſucceſs. | * * 
6. To fall out. . 
| TAI ＋. from fort] * eſs; 
8 ARC, 
80 TILEGE. fe |. ſortilegium, Latin] The 
act of drawing lots. 
SO RTMENT. /. from ſort. ] 
1. The reel ſorting ; Sifributon. | 
2. A parcel ſorted or diſtributed. _ 
To S058. v. n. [A cant word.] To fall at 
once into a 3 6 BTK: J. Swift. 
$0T. » on; fot, | 
£ Tocthead; a dull ignorant ſtupid 
- ak a dolt.. - Son b. 
2. A wretch ſtup ified by drinking. Roſcomr. 
To SOT., v. 4. To ſtupify; to infatuate. 


D 
7 SOT; n. To tipple to ſtupidity. _ 
S nel 
= 2A; ; oy leſs; | infatuate; dolt- 


- Hayward. 


e 2 * ſottiſs.] ow 
; ſenſe 51 
507 TIN 58 1 l= fattiſh.) Dalla 
ſtupidity ; infenſibility. 
SO VEREIGN. a. | ſouverain, French. ] 


* 
* 
. 
5 
* 


our. Dryden. 
2. Stpremely efficacions, + Hooker. 
SO'VEREICN. /. Supreme lord. Dryden. 
dee 0 1 ſovereign. ] 23 
preme ; m 4. 

| SOVEREIGNTY. 14 Tree 1 of . 
macy; higheſt place; higheſt degree 2 
ceellence * e 


SOUGH. |. [from ſour, r.] A fubterraneous 
„drain. 


SOUGHT. The preterite and perth pe 
SOUL: Saxon; feel, Dutch. 
The — wal and ima nortal 


1. Suproate in power; barg no ſuperi- 


Pirit of 
I | I nd hanna 


$00 


4. Vital principle. a 
A ; eſſener; 3 


4. S 8 
OP amiliar a ion eng 
ualities r 3 an 
Human being. n 
Active ne. 
2. Them $f 
9. Intelligent in general. n 
00 kn . [from 1 641 ws 
mind. F 


SOULLESS. 4. [from ſoul. } Mean; 


: * 
* ” 
"8k . 
. 


e cure. 


SOUTSHOT. / [ fout and bot.] Shaper 
Paid for 1 wore Oy Roma» 

SOUND a. Crund, Saxon. / 72 
1. thy ; hearty ; not morbid. Dryden. 
2. Kight 8 2 thee 2 
3. Stout; ſtrong; 
4. Valid ; las, ier aler. 
5. Faſt 8 2 
6. Zell ae in pee d 
7. Not rotten. 

SOUND. ad. Soundly ; heartily; completely. 


Spenſer. 
SOUND. /. [ fonde, French. }. A Mellen 
ſuch as may be ſounded. Camden. Fobnſer.. 
SOUND. . {om ſende, French.] A probs, an in- 
—— — 1 to "ou what is 
out of reach. e 
To SOUND. V., ts * wp 
I, To fearch with a 8 wore ek 


29 — 7 To keg a = = 


Ime, or an inſtrum 
SOUND. / The cuttle-fiſh, Anwort 
SOUND. J. [ fone, Latin. 
. Any tl audible; Lal that which 
is perceived by the ear. Bacon. 


2. Mere —_ Nanu 


To SOUND, »: . , 
1. To make a noiſe ; to emit a noiſe. Milton. 
2. To en likeneſs of ſound. 


_ Shakeſpeare. Ben; obnſon. 

To SOUND. V. . 7 yo 

1. e ; to play on. Mil. 

2. To betoken or direct by. a found. Walton. 

. To celebrate by found ; nr 
SO'UNDBOARD. / fe fn nn and board. ] 

which propagat agates the found in organs. I 

W G. a. from ſound. n hav- 

a loud or magnificent Kawai 

2 1 "I . Swi 

2. ily ; ſtoutly ; 1 5 

5 Huy i 3 ri htly. * acon. 


clo , 
$f UNDNESS. : [from * 
x. Health; heartineſs- 
a. Truth; zredtitudez incorru 
3. The contrary to w 


4. Strength; * 


i tte nated 


80 USE. 


80'VTHER 


80 u 
P. oupe, French. Strong decoction of 
ab ANTE. bo: ] Swift. 


SOUR. @. [pup Saxon.) 
gs 3 aukere; pungent on the palate with 


Dryden. 

* crabbed; pee viſh. Tathkr. 

Fro Aſflictive ; painful. Shakeſpeare. 
eſling diſcontent. Swift. 


= E 
| ab [from the adj. ] Acid ſubſtance. Spen/. 


7 SOUR: v. a. - 
To make acid. Decay of Piety. Dryden. 
2 To make harſh, Mortimer. 
3. To make uneaſy; tomakeleſspleafing. Dry 


4. To make. contctted, : We 
- 0 SOUR. v „. 

I. To become acid, Arbutbnot, 
2. To viſh or crabbed. Aduiſon. 
SOU ROH. V ſource, French. i 
* — ountain; head. Addiſon. 

Milton. 


4. Original; firſt cauſe. 
Firlt roducer. Waller. 
80 Kaya 4. [from ſour.) Somewhat ſour. 


b * Boyle. 
SO'URLY. ad. [from four. ] 
1. With acidity. 
2. With acrimon Dryden, 


SO'URNESS. / [from four, 

1. Acidity; auſtereneſs of taſte, Denham. 
2. Aſperity; harſhneſs of temper. Addiſon. 
80 RSP. . Cuſtard-apple. Miller. 
SOUS, /. | fel, French. ] A fmall denomination 


of mone 
96 ſoit, falt, Dutch. ] 
1. Pickle made of ſalt. 
2. Any thing 1 parboiled in a ſalt pickle. 


Ter. 

To SOUSE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
I, To parboil, and ſteep in pickle Pore. 
2. To throw into the water. Shakeſpeare. 
To SOUSE. v. a. To fall as a bird on i 5 
To SOUSE. v. a. To ſtrike with duden vio- 
lence, as a bird ſtrikes his prey. Shakeſpeare. 
SOUSE, ad. With ſudden Malenios, Alow word. 
SO'UTERRAIN. F ¶ ſowterrain, Fr.] A grotto 
- or cavern in the ground. Arbutbnct. 


SOUTH. J Cru, Saxon; ſhd, Dutch. ] 


I. The part where the ſun is to us at hoon. 
Bacon, 
2. The ſouthern regions of the globe. Mi ton. 
3. The wind that blows from the ſouth. Shak. 
SOUTH. s. [from the noun. 1.1 Southern; me- 


ridional. Fob. 
SOUTH. ad. | 
I. Toward the ſ. WY Shale eare. 
2. From the ſouth, acon. 


 SO'UTHING. a. [from the noun.] Going to- 


SOUTHEA' r. f L ſb and c] The Goin: 
A'ST. outh a int 
between the KA Yew — 2 1 . 
r a. | from ſenth. 1 
I. Belonging to any of the points denomi- 
"Hated from efonth. not abſol tely ſouthern. 
2. Lying —.— the fouth Graunt. 
3. Coming from about the ſouth. Sheteſpeare 
. a.[ puSe;une, Sax, from 


 SO/WBREAD. 


| J. Te ace of ipad 


SP & 


1. Belonging to the ſouth; meridional. Sbal. 
2. Lying towards the font. 
3. Coming from the ſouth. 

S0 UT HERN WOOD. / Nene 
This plant agrees in moſt parts vo 


- wormwood. 


$O'UTHMOST. a. [from ſuub.] WF 66 


ward the ſouth. Milton. 
SOUTHSAY. / [ properly ſoothſay.] — 


tion. 

To SO'UTHSAY. v. n. [ See e 51 To 
predict. Camden. 

LAY ER. properly ſoothſayer.] A 
predicter 

SOUTHWARD. ad. from fouth.) Toward 


the ſouth. | Rateigh. 
SOUTHWE'ST. /. [V and weſt.) Point 

between the ſouth and weſt. Bacon. 
SOUV ENANCE./. [French.] Remembrance; 

"memo Spenſer. 
SOW, „ [ruzn, Saxon; ſoeg ſoutve, Dutch. 


1. A female ig; the female of a D 
2. An real maſk of lead. 2 
3. An inſet; a millepede, 
. | cyclamen, Latin. ] A plant. 
To SOW. v. . [apes „Saxon; ſacyen, Dutch. 
To ſcatter ſeed in order to a harveſt. 
To SO W. v. a. part. paſſ. ſown. _ 
1. To ſcatter in the ground in order to 
wth. Bacon. 
2. To ſpread; to pr Milton. 
3. To impr-gnate or ſtock with ſeed. Tſriab. 
4. To befprinkle. Mi 
S. We ſow ſeeds, but not ſet ſuckers or roots, 
To SOW. v. a. For ſew. | 
To SOWCE. v. 4. To throw into the Mugen. 


Z' Eftrange. 
SO'WER. /. | from forv Nee 


I. He that ſpriukles the ſeed. Matthew: 
2. A ſcatterer, Hetewil. 


- 3. A breeder; a promoter. Bacon. 
SO WINS. Flummery, ſomewhat * 
made of oatmeal. Swift. 


To SOWL. v. a. To pull by the ears. Sp. 

SOWN. The i le 2. 

SOWTHISTLE. /. 25 weed. Bacon. 

SPAAD. /. A kind of mineral Woodward. 

SPACE. /. [ ſpativm, Latin. ] 
r. Room; local extenſion. 
2. Any quantity of place, 
3. Quantity of time. Wilkins. 
4. A ſmall time; a while. Spenſer. 

SPA'/CIOUS. a.ſ ſpacieux, Fr. ſpaciofus, Latin.] 
Wide; extenſive; roomy; not narrow. Corley. 

SPA'CIOUSNESS: from. ſpacious. ] Roomi- 
neſs; wide extenſion. 

SPA'DDLE. /. {diminutive of ſpade.] A — 
ſpade. 

SPADE. /. rar Sof! 1205 8 

1. The inſtrument of digging 
2 A deer three years old. Anfeorth, 
3. A ſuit of cards. 

SPA'DICEOUS. a. [ ſpadiceus, Lat] Light red. 

Brow *. 


SPADTLLE. 14 [ ſpodille, ar _efpadille, French. ] 
= at 3 i a. | 


Locke. 
Bur net. 
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SPA 


SPA'GYRICK. a. [ ſpagiricus, Lat.] open 


SPA'GYRIST. /. A chymilt. 


Boyle. 
SPAKE. The old preterite of ſhe „ Milton. 


SPALL. {.”{2ſpault, Fr.] Shoulder. Fairfax. 


. SPALT, or Spelt, ſ. A white, ſcaly, ſhining 


. Kone, frequently uſed to promote the foſion 
of metals, Bai 


i rea, renne, Saxon; ſpannay Italian? 


tc 

I. The ſpace from the end of the thumb to 

the end of the little finger extended. Holder, 

a. Any ſhort duration. Waller. 
To SPAN. v. . | 

I. To meaſure by the hand extended. Tickell, 

2. To meafure. | __ Herbert. 
SPAN. The preterite of /pir, Drayton. 
SPANCOUNTER. frorn ſpan, counter, 
SPA/NFARTHING. and farthing.] A play 
at waich money is thrown within a ſpan or 

mark. Donne. 
SPA/NGLE. /. [ [pange, German, a locket. 

1. A ſmall plate or boſs of ſhining met 

2. Any little thing Jparkling and ſhining. 

| Glanville. 

To SPA'NGLE. va. [fromthe noun. ] To be- 

ſprinkle with ſpangles oſ ſnining bodies. Donne. 
SPA NIE I. 7. [ hiſpanialus, OE) 

x. A dog uſed for ſport in the field, remark- 

able for fagacity and obedience. / * 

2. A low, mean, ſneaking fellow. SHaleſ 
To SPANIEL. v. n. [(from the noun. To 

fawn on; to play the ſpaniel Sbhateſpeare. 
SPANISH Broom. ſ. A plant ſo called. 
SPA'NISH Nut. /. I iſyrinchium, Latin.] A 

plant. Miller. 
SPA'NKER. /, A fault coin. Denham, 
SPA NNER. * The lock of a fuſee ar carabine. 


Howel, 
SPAR; £ - 
1. Marcaſite. 
2. A ſmall beam ;*the bar X Jag a gate. 
ToSPAR.'v.a. To fight with preluſi ive ſtrokes, 


W 


To SPAR. v. 9. [ rpappan, Saxon; /perren, Ger- 
Ay o ſhut; to cloſe; to bar. Shaleſp. Spen. 
SPA 


cry 10 [ppapnjan, Saxon, to faſten. J 
Small nails. 


cloth. W. tſeman, 
To SPARE. v. 2. \rpannan, Saxon; ſpacren, 
Dutch; eſpargner, French. ] 
A. N ule frugally3 not to waſte; not to 
conſume. Milton. 
2. To have unemployed; to ſave for any par- 
ticular uſe. * K nolles. 


* Todo without; to loſe willingly. B. 1 


LY To omit; to forbear. 
cd uſe tenderly; to forbear; to _ with 
Common Prayer. 
* T o grant; to allow; to indulge. Roſcommon. 
7. To forbear to inflict or impoſe. ' Dryden. 

To SPARE. wv n. / 

1. To live frugally; to be parimonious; to 
be Not liberal. Otevay. 
2. To forbear; to be ſcrupulous. Knolles. 


L 


- SPA ROW 


- SPAT. The preterite of ſpit. 
SpAT. / The young of Mal ad. 


3. Touſe Fs 9 er | 
ann. 


* 
32 
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SPARE. 7. 
1. Scanty; not abundant; parſimoniods. Pacer, 
2. Superfluous; unwanted. Bacon, 
3. Lean; wanting fleſh; macilent. Milton. 
SPARE. /. ¶ from the verb. ] Parſimony; fru- 
gal uſe; huſbandry. Bacon. 
SPA RER. from ſpare.] One who avoids ex- 
pence. Wotton. 
SPA'RERIB. JL ſpare and rib.] Ribs cutaway 


from the body, and having on them ſpare or 


little fleſh. 


SPARGEFA'CTION. /. [ /pargo, Latin.] The 
act of fprinklin Fl , * 


SpA RING. a. 1 2. * ] 
I. Scarce; little. Bacon. 
2. Scanty; uot plentiful. f 0 Pope. 
3. Parſimonions; not liber?l. Dryden. 
SPA'RINGLY. ad. 1 ſparing.] - 
I. Not abtindant Bacon, 
2. Frugally; 3 . not laviſhly. 
' Hayward. 
3. With abſtinence. - Atterbury. 


4. Not with grdat frequency. Aterbury, 
5. Cantiouſly ; tenderly. 
SPARK. /. [7peapea, Saxon; ſparke, Dntch. ] 
1. A ſmall particle of fire or kindled matter. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any thing ſhining. Locke. 
3. Any thing vivid or active. — 7 — 
4. Alively, ſhowy, ſplendid, gay man. Collier. 
To SPARK. ov. n, | from the noun. ] To emir 
particles of fire ; to ſparkle. | Spenſer, 


| SPA'RKFUL, as [ ſpark and Hull.) Lively; 
Camden. 


briſk ; airy. 
SPA'RKISH. a. [from ert. 
2 Airy; gay. 2 
2. Showy; well dreſſed; fine. * M. 
SPARKLE. / from ſpark] 
I. A ſpark; aſmall particle of fire. Dryden. 


2. Any luminous particle. Davies. Pope. 


To SPARKLE. . n. [from the noun.] 


1. To emit ſparks. 

2. To iſſue in ſparks. Milton. 
3. To ſhine; to glitter. Watts. 
4. To emit little bubbles as liquor in a glaſs. 


- SPA'RKLINGLY. at. [from ſparkling.) With 
'SPA'RADRAP, / [In pharmacy. ] A cere- Boyle. 


* png twinkling luſtre. 

A ING NES. from Vi- 
vid and twinkling lu 4 parking] Boyle. 
SPA' RROW % peanpa, Sax. ] A ſmall bird. 
. Waits. 

SPA'RROWHAWK, or parhatol. /. 
hapoc, Sax. " beg — the 6 en 
RASS. . [ Corrupted from af- 
faragur. ] King. 
SPA'RRY. «. tam Par.] Conſiſting of ſpar. 
Woodward. 
SPASM. , [ondowe.] Convulſion; violent 
and involuntary coutraQtion. =Arbuthnet. 
SPASMO'DICK. a. [ ſpaſmodique, Fr. ] Con- 


vulſive. 
Goſpel. 
W, 7 
To SPA'TIATE. v; n. ¶ ſpateor, Lat.] To rove; 
to range; to ramble at wb Bentley. 
To SPA'T TER, v. o. re. Pit, Son. Ir 


pr # +» * 
SP E 


1. To ſprinkle wick dirt, or any thing of 
Eaſive. Addiſon, 
2. To thro out any thing offenſive. Shakeſp. 
3. To aſperſe; to defame. 
To SPA TTER. v. n. To ſpit; to ſputter as at 
any thingnauſcoustakenintothemouth. Milt. 
SPATTERDASHES. . ſpatter and daſs. | 
3 for the legs by which the wet is 
to 
SPA'TLING Poppy. . White behen. A plant 
Miller. 
SPA'TULA./. A ſpattle or ſlice, uſed by apo- 
thecaries and ſurgeons in ſpreading plaiſters 
or ſtirring medicines. Jure 
EPA'/VIN, [ e havent, Fr. F oven Italian. ] 
This diſeaſe in horſes is a bony excreſcence 
or cruſt as hard as a bone, that rows on the 


= of the hough ; there is likewiſe a % 


ſpavin. ; Farrier"s Dictionary. ä 


SPAW. / 9 famous for mineral waters; 
any min 
To SPAWL. v. #. [ppeorhan, to ſpit, Saxon. ] 
To throw moiſture out of the mouth. Srvift. 
SPAWL. / [rpazl, Saxon.] Spittle ; * 
ejected from the mouth. 
SPAWN. Y ſpene, ſpenne, Dutch. ] 
1. The eggs 4 fiſh or of frogs. * 
2. Any product or offspring. Tilla. 
To SPAWN. v. a. { from the noun. ] 
I. To produce as ke do eggs. wag: re. 
2. To generate; to bring forth. 
To SPAWN. v. 2. 
I, To iſſue as eggs from fiſ. 
2. To ifſue; to proceed. Locke. 
SPA'WNER. J. — fiſh. 


To SPAY, v. 4. [ ſpade, Latin.] To caſtrate 
female animals. ortimer. 

To SPEAK v. #, Preterite Dale or ſpoke; 

participle ma 1g ſpoken. [ Tpecan, Sax. ſpre- 


1 utter articulate ſounds; to expreſs 
Kn by words. Holder. 
2. To harangue; to make a ſpeech. Clarendon, 
3. To talk for or againſt ; to diſpute. Shakeſp. 
4. To diſcourſe; to make mention. Tillotſon. 


F. To give found. Shakeſpeare, 
6. To Sp EAL with, To addreſs; to converſe 
with. | Kndlles, 


To SPEAK. v. a. 
I. To utter with the mouth ; to pronounce. 


J 
2. To Rechen to celebrate. Shapers 
3. To addreſs; to accoſt. * 


4. To exhibx. _ oy 
I. Poſſible 80 0 ſpoken. 


2. Having 22 —_ W Milton. 


SPEA'KER. 7. 
1. One that from peat Watts. 
2. One that ſpeaks.in any particular 3 
rioz, 


KY .Onethia celebrates, proclajms,ormentions. 

Shake ejpeare. 

4. The p row of the commons. den. 
BPEA 


G Trumpet. J. A ſteutorophontck 


SPEAR. /. [pe 
Toe SPEAR V. A 


SPEA' Fran: [A Pe [dear and man. ] One who 


SPE'/CIALTY. 
SPECIALITY. 
SPE/CIES. /. [ 


To SPECPFFICATE. v. a. 


SPECIFI 


SPE 
wa; a trumpet b which the 3 
may be propagated to a pul By diſtance. 
ne, Saxon; ſpere, Dutch: J. 
I. A long weapon with a ſharp point, uſed. 
in thruſting or throwing a lance. Cory v. 
2. A lance generally with prongs to kill fiſh, 


Carew. 


from the noun ] To kill or 


pierce with a f 


To SPEAR. v. . To ſhoot or ſprout Mortimer. 
OR OY. y / [peer and groſs ] Long 


tiff 


efpeare. 


uſes a lance in Prior. 


SPE'ARMINT. /. A N a ſpecies of mint. 
SPEA'RWORT. J An herb. 


SPECIAL. a. [ ſpecial, French; ſpecialis, Lat. J 


Ainſworth. 


I, Noting a ſort of ſpecics. Watts. 
2. Particular; peculiar, Hooker. Atterbury. 
3. Appropriate; defigned for a particular 
purpole Davies. 
4 xtraordinary ; ; uncommon. 

5 Chief in excellence. 


SPECIALLY. ad. [ from ſpecial. ] 


. Particularly above others. Deuteronomy, 
2. Not in a common way; peculiarly. Hale. 
J- [_ſpecialite, French; from 
ſpecial. ] Particularity. "Hook, 
ies, Latin. ] 
I. A fort; aſubdiviſion of ageneralterm. Watts. 
2. Claſs of nature; ſingle order of beings. Bent/. 
3- Appearance to the ſenſes; any viſible or 


ſenſible repreſentation. Ray. 
4 Repreſentation to the mind. Dryden, 
5. Show; viſible exhibition. acon. 
6. Cireulating money. Arbathnot. 


7. Simples that have .place in a compound. 


SPECI I'FICAL. 
SPECI'FICK. 5 r 
I. That which makes a thing of the ſpecies 


of which ĩt s. Newton, Norris. 
2. Appropriated to the cure of ſome parti- 
cular diſtem Wiſeman. 


SPECIFICALLY. od. [from ſpecifich.] In ſuch 


manner as. t co 


itute a ſpecics; —— | 
to the nature 


the ſpecies, * Ben 

Cons ſpecies and a- 

cio, Latin. ] To mark by notation of diſtin- 
iſhing particularities. Hale. 

Er ION. . | from Specifick ; ſbeciſica- 

tion, French. 

1. Diſtinct notation ; determination by a pe- 


culiar mark. Watte. 
2. Particular mention. Ayliffe. 
To SPECIFY, v. a. (om ies; ſpecifier, Fr. | 
To mention; to ſome my 
MM... 5 55 ö * 1 
E IMEN 7. * latin. 
a 1 of . _—_——- the 15 
Addi ons 
SPE* ous. 4. 1 e Fr. ſpecioſus, Latin.] 
I. Sho eaſing to the view. Milton. 


2. Plaufi A. 1 cially; not ſolidly right. 
Rogers. Atter 


SPE'CIOUSLY. ad. on ſpeciaur.] With lar 
appearance, Hammong. 


S M SPECK. 


s PE 
SPECK... e Seren. ] A frnall dee 


ration; Dryden 


To SPECK. v. a. To ſpot ; to ftain in drops. | 


Milton. 


| SPECELE. J [from Heel. Small ſpeck; little 


Te SPE'CKLE, v. 4. [from the noun.) To 
mark with ſmall ſpots. . Milton. 
SPECKT; or Speight. /. A wood-pecker. Ainſ. 
SPE'C ACLE . 57 ectacle,Fr Jſpectaculum, Lat.] 
T. A ſhow; a gazing ſtock; any thing ex- 
© Hibited to the view as eminently remark- 

able. Shakeſpe are. 

2. Any thin perceived by the fight, 1 


3. [1 the plural. ] Glaſſes to aſſiſt the ſight. 


Bocon, 

SPE'CTACLED. #. from che noun. ] Fur- 
niſhed with ſpe Racles. Shateſheare. 
17 1K A'TION. J. LHeckatio, Lat.] e 


arvey. 
rior. . Lpectateur. French eetater, 
MI A locker on; a beholder. Shakeſpeare. 
SPE 'A'TORSHIP. . | from IN AQ 
of behold Shakeſpeare. 
EPE'CTRE, 92 [ ſpefire, Fr. ſpettrum, Latin. | 
1. Apparation appearance of 0 wee dead. 
tillin 
2. Something made preternaturally 2 
SPE'CTRUM /. [Latin.] An image; a viſi- 
ble form. - Newton. 
SPE'/CULAR. þ [ ſpecularis, Latin. ] 
. Having the _—y of a mirror or look- 
ing-glaſs. Donne. 
2. Aſſiſting fi . 
To SPE/CULA E. v. 6. 0 3 Fr. ſpeculor, 
Lat.] To meditate; to contemplate ; to take 
a view of thing with the mind. Digby. 
To SPE/CULATE. v. 2. To conſider atten- 
tively ; to look through with the mind. Bro. 
SPE CHLATION * [If ceulation, French, from 
7 een by the eye; view- 
2. iner; ſpy. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. tal vie w; intellectual examination; 
contemplation. | Hooker. 
4 * train of thoughts formed by . 
emp 


| % | Mental ſcheme not roduged to practice. 


Tem le. 
vg Power of ſight. Shakeſpeare, 
SPE/CULATIVE. a. [from ſpeculate, 
1. Given to ſpeculation dontem tive. , 
00 er. 
2. Theoretical; ; notional ; ideal; ; not practi- 
cal. 0ns 
SPE'CULATIVELY. ad. [fr om ſpeculative. 
1. Contemplatively; with meditation, 
2. Ideally ; notionally; theoretically ; not 


ractical Js 
* * OR. /. from ſpeculate 
| * One who forms theories. | Ao 
* Frepeh,] An obſerver; 
plator. . 
col a watcher. Broome. 


e 
SPECULUM. F [Latin,] A murrour; a 
B 


looking-glaſs. 


WW The peeterite and ps _ 


65. 
SPEECH. 7 [ from 13 ä 

1. The power of articulate utterance; the 
power of expreſſing thoughts by words, or 
vocal ſounds, Waits, 
2. Language; words conſidered as expreſſ- 
ing thoughts, Milton. 
3. Particular language as diſtin from 


others, Common Prayer. 
4. Any thing ſpoken. . Shakeſpeare. 
5. Talk; mention. Bacon. 
6. Oration; harangue. | Swift, 
7. Liberty to ſpeak. Milton. 


SPEE' CHLESS. a. | from f erch. J 
1. Deprived of the power of ſpeaking ; 
made mute or dumb,  WRaleigh. 
2. Mute; dumb. Shaleſpeare. 
To SPEED. v. n. pret. and part. paſt. d and 

jibe, [Posten, Dutch 

I. To make haſte; to move with celerity. 
Milton. Philips. 


2. To have ede Shale ore 
3. To have my condition good or 
Waller. 
To SPEED. v. n. 
1. To diſpatch in haſte. Fairfax. 
2. To furnifh in haſte. 
3. To CIR to deſtroy ; j to kill. Dryden. 
4. To milchief; to ruin. 
S. To haſten; to put into quick motion. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
8. To execute; to diſpatch. lige. 
5 To aſſiſt; to help N Dryden. 
To make proſperous. St. Paul, 


SPEED. /. | ſpocd, Dutch. thy 
I, . ; celerity. x More. 
2. e; hurry; diſpatch, D Piety. 

3. The courſe or pace of a — 8 / bak 
4. Succeſs; event. Shakeſpeare 


SPEEDILY. ad. | from ſpeedy.] With haſte; 

quick! Dryden. 
SPEED DINESS 4 [from Hg] The quality 
of being f. 


SPEEDWELL. T. [ veronica, Latin. ] Fluellin, 


— 59 Miller. 
SPE EDT. a. [from ſpeed.) Quick; ſwift; 

nimble ; quick of diſpatch. Dryden ; 
SPELL. Tpel, Saxon, a word.] 


1. A charm conſiſting of ſome words of oc- 
Ep power. She'd Milton. 
A turn of work. | Carer. 

Ts SPELL. Us d. L. len, Dutch. ] 
1. To write, with the-proper letters, Dryd. 


2, To read by naming dads ſingly. 1 
3. To charm. + Dryden 


To LL v.n . Wh 
Je 1 form words of letters. Locke 
To read. Milton, 


T To read unſkilfull _ 
To SPELT. v. a, To ſ & to break. 
SPE'LTER. / A kind of ſemi- metal. . 


Heng, a, from Speeviate. | r. Te N v. a, [ FTpendan, Saxon. 


o conſumeʒ to exhapil ; Sn 2M. 


e Mae eee 


4 «% 


oy 
"Dryden 


SPHATCELS. |; [ hk bee 14 gangrene 3 ; 


* 


PA 


* To beſiow ne expence 3 to expend. hs | 
3. To effuſe. Sbaleſpcure. 
4. To ſquander; to laviſh. ate, 
5. To paſs. Job. 
6. To waſte; to wear out. 1 

7. To fatigue ; to harraſs. Addiſon. 

To SPEND. v. „ 

I. To make expence. South. 


2. To prove in the uſe: as, pork fed with 


peaſe ſpends well. 
3. To be loſt or waſted: as, life ſpends in 
tri 1 8 Bacon. 


To be employed to any uſe. Bacon. 
SPE NDER. /. | from 32 
1. One who Taylor. 
A prodigal; al a laviſher. Bacon. 
SPE'NDTHR 


FT. {. [ ſpend and trift.| A 
er. 


digal; a la 
ERS ERABLE. a [ ſperabilis, Latin.) Such 4 
may be hoped. Bacon. 


_ SPERM. . /prrme,, French, ſperma, Latin. ] 


Seed; that by which the ſpecies is con- 
Bacon. 


tinued. 
SPE'RMACETT. fag: akin Corruptedly 
pronounced 2 : akindof ſuet made by 
_ condenſing the oi 2 s head. Quincy. 
SPERMA'TICAL. Ia. | {rermatigue, French 
SPER MATICK. | from ſperm. ] 
T. Seminal; c of ſeed. 1 
2. Belon to the ſperm. ay. 
To SER IIAT12 B. rag [from How ] To 
ield ſeed. Brown. 


SPERMATOCE'LE. / [ emigue and x.] A 
rupture cauſed by the contraction of the ſe- 
_ manal veſſels. Ba 


iley. 
 SPERMO'LOGIST. / [owrpuendy®- ] One 


who gathers or treats of ſeeds, 
To SPERSE. v. a. | ſperſus, Latin] To dif- 
perſe; to ſcatter | Sęenſer. 
To SPET. v. . To bring or pour abundantly. 


Milton. 
To SPEW. v. Tpepan, Saxon; ſpeurven, 
Dutch. mY 


2. To vomit ; to eject from unn. 


Spenſer. 

2. To eject; to caſt forth. Dryden. 
3. To eject with loathing. Bacon. 
To SPEW, v. . To vomit; to eaſe the ſto- 
mach. Ben. Fohnſon. 
To — v. 4 To affect with a 


San | Sharp. 
Tu SP ACELATE. v. . To mortify; to 


ſuffer the | Sharp. 


71 mortification. D 

SPHERE. ſphera, Latin. 

I. A nabe an orbicular body; a bod — 
Which the centre is at the ſame diſtance 

. every point of the circumference. Milton, 
a. Any globe of the mundane ſyſtem. 


Speclaler 
3. A globe reprefenting the earth or ſky. 


| 4. Orb circuit of motion. ilton. 


S. Province; com of knowledge or 
action. 15 


2 | 


To SPHERE. v. 4. om the noun. X 
1. To place in a Shakeſpeare. 
2. To form into 1 Milton 


I. Round; or icular ; globular, Keil. 
2. Planetary; relating to orbs of the planets. 
Shakeſpeares 

SPHERICALLY. ad. [from ſpberical.] In 


form of a ſphere. 


SPHE'RICALNESS. from | /dbere. 
SPHE'RICITY. 1 1 4 63 ron 


SPHERICAL, þ 


dity ; globoſity Digby. 
SPHE ROID, / tee and e7IS- z ber l, 
11 A bog oblong or oblate, approach- 
Cbeyne. 


to the form of a ſphere. 
HEROVDICAL. a. [from [pheroid. ] Having 
* form of a ſpheroid. Cbeynr. 
SPHERULE. /. | ſpberula, Latin. A lacie 
globe. Cheyne. 
SPHINX. /. [ei] The ſobinx was a famous 
monſter in Egypt, having the face of a 


virgin, and the body of a hon Pearbam. 
SPVAL, / | efpia/, French.] A ſpy; a ſcout; 
a watcher. . Obſelete. Fairſux. 


SPICE. /. [oſpicer, French. ] 
I. A vegetable production, fragrant to the 
ſmell and pungent to the palate; an aroma- 
tick ſubſtance uſed in ſauces, . - Temple. 
2. A ſmall quantity, as of ſpice to the thing 
ſeaſoned. Brow. 
To SPICE. v. a. {from the noun. ] 1 
with ſpice. 


SPICER. / {from Five. ] One who Jabs i0 


wich 'CERY /. Leſpicerier, French. 
1. The commodity of ſpices Raleigh. 

2. A repolitory of ſpices. Addiſon 
SPICK and SPAN. Quite new; now firſt uſed. 


Bur net. 
* CKNEL. J. The herb maldmony or bear- 


SPICOSITY. . ca, Lat.] The quality of 
being ſpiked 2 3 Cans 
SPTCY. a. | from ſpice.] 

I. HY ſpice; abounding 8 aro- 
2. . having the qualities of on 
ys gg J. The animal that ſpins a web U for 
Drayton. 
SPLDERWORT: [ phalangium, Latin.] A 
plant with a lily-flower; — of ſix 
petals. Midler. 
SPI'GNEL. / | weum, Latin. ] A plant. Miller, 

SPI'GOT. / { ſpijcier, Dutch] A pin or peg 
put into the faucet to keep in the liquor. 
Shake e. 

SPIKE. |. [ ſpica, Latin. ] ond 
I. An ear of corn. Denham.” 
2. A long nail af ire er wendy 2 long rod 
of iron ſharpene Addiſon. 
SPIKE. A ale ſpecies of * Eil. 
To SPIKE. v. a. |; & 
1. To faſten with Tong hail. Mnxen., 
2. To ſet with 88882 VV. m 


"UB. 


81 


SPTKENARD.f [ ſpice ard}, Latin. ] There 
- are three ſorts of ſpikenard, the Indian 
ikenard is moſt famous: it is a congeries 

of fibrous ſubſtances adhering to the upper 
part of the root, of an agreeable aromatick 
and bitteriſh taſte; it grows plentifully in 


/ _ * Fill. 
8PILL. /. [/pjjlen, Dutch. | 
a: & inallſhiver of wood, or thin ber of 
won. ; Mortimer. 


2, A ſmall quantity of money. Aylife. 
To SPILI:, v. . | Tpillan, Taker ſpilien, 
Dutch. $4 
1. To hea; to loſe by ſhedding. Daniel. 
2. To deſtroy; to miſchief. - Davi 
3- To throw away. 
Ts SPILL. v. a. #3, 


x. To waſte; to be laviſh. Sidney. 
2. To be ſhed; to be loſt by being _ 
| | atts. 


SPVLLER. / ff know not whence derived.} 
A kind of fiſhing- line. Carew. 
SPILTH. /. [from ſpill.] Any thing poured 


out or Shakeſpeare. 
Ts SPIN. v. a. preter. ſpun or han, part. ſpun. 
Trpinnan, Saxon; ſpinnen, Dutch.) 
. To draw out into threads. Exodus. 
4. To form threads by drawing out and 
 ewiſting any filamentous matter. Dryden. 
3. To protract; to draw ont, Collier. 
4. To form by degrees; to draw out tedi- 
. ouſly; to protract. 33 Digby. 

To SPIN. v. n. | 
r. To exercife the art of fpinning, More. 
2. Fo ſtream out in a thread or ſmall cur- 
rent. Drayton. 
3. To move round as Os Jalan 
SPINACH. . | ſpinachia, Latin. ant. 
SPI'NAGE. 1 [pin 8 a Kalte. 
SPINAL. a. | ſpina, Latin. ing to the 
backhone. 7 ] * Philips. 

SPINDLE. / benz Fpindel, Saxon.] 

1. The pin by which the thread is formed, 
and on which it is conglomerated. Maine. 
2. A uy Concer ſtalk. Mortimer. 
3- Any 


To SPENDLE. ». . [from the noun. ] To 
ſhoot inte a long ſmall ſtalk. , Hacon. 
SPENDLESHA'NKED. a. { ſpindle and ſban b.] 
Having ſmall legs. 5 Addiſon. 
- SPINDLETREE. F. Prickwood. A Plant. 


SPINE. J. { Pina, Latin.] The back bone. 


| Dryden. 
SPINEL. / A fort of mineral. MWHoodwerd. 
SPI'NET. /. | eſpinette, — * ſmall harp- 


ſichord, an inſtrument with keys. Swift. - 


SPINI'FEROUS. 4. [ ſpina and fero, Latin. ] 
Bearing thorns. 5 | 
SPINNER. /. from /pin.] 
I. One ſkilled in ſpinning. Graunt. 
2. A garden ſpiden with long jointed legs. 
Shakeſpeare. 


SPINNING ef ſ. [ from ſoin. ] The wheel 
dy which, fince the diſuſe of the rock, the 


. 
* 


* 


g lender; whence ſpindle . | 


SPI 


SPINO'SITY. / [ ſpineſus, Latin, ] Crabbed- 
neſs; thorny or briary perplexity. Glanv. 
SPI'NOUS. 4. { ſpinefus, Latin.] Thorny; full 
of thorns. 3 
SPI'NSTER. /. [from fois. 
I. A woman that ſpins. Sli leſpe ore. 
2. The general term for a girl or maiden 
woman. IF Shakeſpeare. 
8 . [from ſpinſter.] The work of 
inning. 
SPIN. 4. [ /pina, Latin.) Thorny ; briary; 
perplexed. Digby. 


'  SPYRACLE, /.\ ſpiraculum, Latin. A breath- 


ing hole; a vent; a 


fmall aperture. 
Woodward. 


c. l p : 
Tickell, „ SPVRAL. a. [ from ſpira, Latin.] Curve wind- 


ing; crrcnlarly involved. Blackmore. 
SP LY. ad. [ſrom ſpiral.] In a ſpiral 


form. Ray. 
SPIRE, /. ira, Latin.) 
„1. A line drawn p vely round the 
fame axis, with a diſtance between each 


circle. | 
2. A curve line; any thing wrtathed or 
contorted; a curl; a twiſt ; a wreath 


: Dryden. 
Any thing growing up taper; a round 
pyramid ; a ſteeple. Hale. 
4. The top or uppermoſt point. Shakeſpeare. 
77 SPIRE. v. a. [from the non. 
1. To ſhoot up pyramidically. Mortimer. 
2. To breathe. Spenſer. 
SPIRIT. / [ fpiritus, Latin.) 
1. Breath; wind in motion. Bacon. 
2. An immaterial ſubſtance. Davies. 
3. The foul of man. Bible. Shakeſpeare. 
4. An apparition. | Luke, 
5. Temper; habitual diſpoſition of mind. 
| : . Milton, Tillotſon, 
6. Ardour g courage ; elevation; vehemence 


of mind. g Shake eure. 
7. Genius; vi of mind. emple. 
8. Turn of mind; power of mind; moral 
or intellectual. * 3 
Intellectual powers diſtinct from 

. n - Clarendon. 

10. Sentiment; pti Shakeſpeare. 
11. Eagerneſs; Fire! South. 


12. Man of activity; man of life. Shakeſp. 


13. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by qualities of 
mind. 


14. That which gives vigour or cheerful- 
neſs to the mind, | Shakeſpeare. 
15. The likeneſs; eſſential qualities. 


den 


16. Any thing eminently pure and reſined. 
NP: 4 © © Shakeſpeare. 
17. That which hath power or energy. 


Hacon. 
18. An inflammable liquor raiſed by diſtil- 


lation. | Boyle. 

19. In the old poets, ſpirit was commonly 

a monoſyllable. Spenſer. 
To SPFRIT. v. a © A 


I. To animate or aRuate as a ſpirit. 


a. To 


— ” 


S-P I 5 SPL. 


. To excite ; to animate ; to encourage; STT. /. [rprean, Saxon; ſpit, Dutcir. 7 


to invigorate to action. Srefft. 1, A long prong on which meat is driven to 
3. To draw; to entice. Brown. be turned before the fire. Wilkins. 
SPIRITALLY. ad. [ from Oo 4 2. Such a _ of earth as is pierced by 
means of the bret. Holder. one action of the ſpade, Mortimer. 
SPI'RITED. a. Law ſpirit.] Lively; viva- To SPIT, v. a. preterite pat; participle paſſive 
"-cious; full of fire. ö Pope, ſpit, or ſpitted. ; 
SPYRITEDNESS. from ſpirited.) Diſpoſi- I. To put upon a ſpit. Shakeſpeare. 
tion or make of mind. Addiſon. 2. To thruſt through. D 


ryden. 
SPFRTTFULNESS. {: (from ſpirit and full. } To SPIT. v. 4. 7 Sax. ſpytter, Daniſh.] 
Fprightlincſs; livelineſs. 22. To eject from the mouth. Sbaliſpeare. 
SPIRITLESS. @ [from ſpirit.) Dejected; To SPIT. v. „. To throw out ſpittle or moi- 
von deprived 71 vigour; _ ed. Smith, . . OO mouth. AE South. 
SPTRITOUS. «a, | from [pirit. 5 AL. /. Corrupted Hal. | A. 
r. Refined ; defecate 4 advanced near to _ charitable — e! 
irit. | Millan. To SPITCHCOCK. v. a. to cut an cel in 
2. Fine; ardent ; active. 5 pieces and roaſt him. King. 
SPI'RITOUSNESS. , {from ſpiritous.] Fine- SPITE. ſ. | ſpijt., Dutch.] 
. neſs and activity of parts. Hoyle. 1. Malice; rancour; hate; malignity; ma- 
SPVYRITUAL. a. [ ſpirituel, French; from levolence. bY 


ſpirit 2. STE of, or, In Sir. NotwridhttanT, 
I. Diſtinct from matter; immaterial; incor- ing; in defiance of. Rowe. 
poreal. | Bacen. Tc SPITE. v. a. [ from the none 5 
2. Mental; intelleQual. South, t. To miſchief; to treat malicioully; to vex; 
3- Not groſs; refined from external things; to thwart malignantly, Shakeſpeare. 
relative only to the mind. Calamy. 2. To fill with ſpite; to offend. emple, 
4. Not temporal; relating to the things of SPI'TEFUL. g. | ſpite and full.] Malicious; 
heaven. Hooker. git. malignant. dy 3 Hooker. 
SPIRITUALITY. / | from ſpirituel. | SPI'TEFULLY. ad. from ſpiteful.] Maliciouſ- 
1. Incorporeity ; immateriality; eſſence di- ly; malignantly. 35 „„ © 
ſtinct from matter. SPI TEFULNESS. ſ. [from ſpiteful.] Malig- 
2. Intellectual nature. South. nity; deſire of vexing. Kal, 


of the ſoul; mental refinement. South. 
4. That which belongs to any one as an ec- SPI'TTER. /. [ from ſpit.] 


_ clefiaſtic. lie. 1. One who 2 meat on a ſpit. 
SPIRITUALTY. / [from ſpiritua!.] Kecle- 2. One who ſpits with his mouth, 


3 Acts independent of the body; pure acts SPITTED.a.{from/pit ] Shot out into length. 


ſiaſtical body. Shakeſpeare. 3 A youn b Ainſworth, 
SPIRITUALIZA'TION. from ſpiritualize.] SPI'T'T LE. / | Corrupted from boſpita!. | 
The act of ſpiritualizing. 5 Shakeſpeare. Cleaveland. 
To SPI'RITUALIZE. v. a. To refine the in- SPFTTLE. /. [rpxthan, Saxon. ] Moiſture of 
tellect; to purify from the feculensies of the the mouth. Ari 1 
world. , Hammond. Rogers. SPI'TVENOM. /. | ſpit and venom] Poiſon 
SPYRITUALLY. ad. [ from ſpiritnal.] With» ejected from the mouth. Hooker. 
out corporeal groſſneſs; with attention to SPLANCHNO'LOGY.. {. [em and 
things purely intellectual. Taylor. NN. ] A treatiſe or deſcription of the bow- 
SPI'RITUOUS. a. { ſpiritueux, Fr from ſpirit.] els. | 


1. Having the quality of ſpirit ; tenuity To SPLASH. v. a. plaſta, Swediſh] To daub 

and activity of parte. Arbutbaot. with dirt in great quantities. 

2. Lively; A vivid; airy. Wetton. SPLA'SHY. a from ſplaſb. ] Full of dirty wa- 
'SITY | : 


SPIRITU ; 2 _ 8 ter; apt to daub. 
SPIRITUOU'SNESS.. } The quality of be- SPLA'Y FOOT. 4. Having the foot turned in- 


ing ſpirituous; tenuity and r . ward. | phi. © 
To SPIRT. v. n. [ ſprugten, Dutch ] To ſpring SPLA'YMOUTH. fd ſplay and y 
out in a ſudden SY to ſtream out by Mouth widened by deſign. Dryden. 


intervals. Pope. SPLEEN. /. [len, 8 : 
To SPIRT. v. a To throw out in a jet. Dryden I. The milt; ene of the viſcera. It is ſuppoſ- 


To SPI'RTLE. . [A corruption of ſpirt.) ed the ſeat of anger and melancholy. #/z. 


To diſſipate. : bam. 2. Anger; ſpite; ill-humour. Donne. 
SPI'RY. a, [from ſpire.] _ 3. A fit of anger. Shakeſpeare. 
1. Pyramidal. | Poe. 4. Melancholy; hypocondriacal vapours. 

. 2. Wreathed; curled. Dry en. F _ Pope. 
SPISS. a. [ piſſur, Latin. ] Cloſe; firm; thick. SPLE'ENED. a, [from ſplaen.] Deprived of 
SPI'SSITUDE. , [from Latin] 6 E. SPLEENFUL [ /oleen and full 2 

: by 4 ; roſſ- . @. | ſpleen and full.] Angry; 
\neſs} LEA piſs Bacon. peeviſh; fretſul. 4 Sha teſpeare. 
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' SPLEENLESS. a. [from fp n.] Kind; gen- f. To prabvile robbery or plunder. "Spenſer, 
tle; mild. Chapman. 2. To grow uſeleſs; to be corrupted. Locke. 
SPLEENWORT. | © Deen and cvort.] Milt SPOIL. /. | [polium, Latin.) 
waſte. A plant. I. That which is taken by violence; plun- 
SPLE'ENY. a. [fron Ne. Angry; peeviſh, der; pillage; booty. 
Shakeſpeare: 2. The act of robbery. Shake ea re. 
SPLE/NDENT a. [ Pender, Latin.) Shining 3. Corruption; cauſe of corruption . Shaheſp. 
gloſſy Nees. 4. The ſlough; the kaſt-off kin of a ſe ent. 
SPLENDID. «. [ [plendidury Latin: q Shewy | py 
magnificent; ſumptuous. ' | Pepe. SporLER. [from ſpoil.] © * 
; SPLEN DIDLY. a I ſplendid.) Magni- T. A robber; a plunderer; ; a pillager. 
tly; ſumptuo 3 Toylor. - Ben. Jobnſon. 
SPLENDOUR 12 [ ſplender, Latin. * '-" 4 One who mars or corrupts any thing. 
- 2. Luftre; power of ſhining. Arbutbnot. SPOVLFUL. a. { ſpoil and full. J Waſteful; ra- 
2 Magnificence; pomp. .. u. pacious. 
SPLE' NETICK. o. C ſplenelique, Fr * SPORE. / [ ppaca, Sax. 7 The bar of a wheel 
Troubled with the ſpleen fretſul; peeviſh. that paſſes from the nave to 3 felly. Shak, 
.  Tatkr. SPOKE. The preterite of Spratt. 
SPLE'NICK. a. 175 Fr. /plen, Latin.] SPOKEN. Part. paff. of ſpeat Holter 
Belonging to the ſpleen Harvey. SPO'RESMAN -|. ¶ ſpoke and nant] has — 
SPLENISH, a. doch [pleen.] Fretful; pee- ſpeaks for another. 


Drayton. To SPO/LIATE. v. e. | ſpolio, Latin. ] To qu 


SPLENITIVE. 4. from ſoleen.} Hot; fiery; to plunder- Dia. 
. © paſſionate, Not in uſe. Shateſpeare. SPO'LIATION. f. F ſprliatio, Latin. ] The act 
SPLENT. ſ. Splent is a callous hard fubſtance, of robbery or privation. AV. 
or an inſcnfible fwelling, which breeds on SPO/NDEE. , hen kent, Latin.] A foot of 

or adheres to the ſhank-bone, and when it two long ſyllables. Broome. 

_ grows big ſpoils the ſhape. of the leg,  —SPO/NDYLE. / [oro] A vertebra; a 

: Farrier's Dif. joint of the ſpine, , Brown: 


ö To SPLICE. v. a. [ſpl Ven, Dutch; Plico, Lat.] SPONGE. . ſpongia, Latin. ] A ſoft porous 


To join the two ends of a rope without a fubſtance, ſuppeſed by ſome the nidus of ani- 
knot. - mals. It is remarka ble for n up wa- 
SPLINT. 7. [ ſplinter, Dutch.] A thin preee of ter. Sandys. 
or other matters uſed by chirurgeons To SPONGE. ». a. [from the noun, J To blot; 
to hold =. bone newly ſet. Wiſman. Tus POR: away as with a ſponge, Hook, 
To SPLIN | | o SPONGE. v. 3. To fuck a ſponge; to 
To. SPLIN'TER. . 4. [from the noun. ] gain by mean arts. N Fay 
1. To ſecure by ſplints. Shakeſpeare. SPO/NGER. |. ¶ from ſponge.] One who hangs 
2. To ſhiver; to break into fragments. © for a maintenance on others. L Fftrange. 
I J. { 2 Dutch. | SPO'NGINESS. /. {from ng. ] Softneſs and 
of any thing broken with fulneſs of cavities like a ſponge Harvey. 
NED Deyn. SPO'NGIOUS. a. [from ſponge. Full of ſmall 
2. A thin piece of wood. Grew. cavities like a ſponge. _ Cheyne, 
Te SPLYNTER. v. =. [from the 'noun.] To 8PO'NGY. . from pon 
- be broken into — 97 I. Soft and full of ſm Interſtitial holes. 


7 SPLIT. v a. pret. ſplit. [ Jpletten, ſplitten, Bacon. 


Dutch. 2. Wet; drenched; ſoaked. Shakeſpeare. 
1. To cleave; to rive; to divide longitudi- SPONK. 7 Tonchwood: 
_ in two. Cleaveland, SPO'NSAL. a.  [ponſulir, Latin. ] Relating to 
o divide; to Atterbury. marriage. 
7 To daſh and reak on a rock. SPONSION./: g U AY a , ine of be- 
| ks 3 8 of Piety. comin another. 
4. To 8 we diſcord. | South. SPONSOR es, A ſurety; one who 
To SPLIT. 2. paakes a pronul or givesſecurity for another. 
1. To burſt i in ſunder ; to B94 to ſuffer Ay 2 
diſruption. | Bioeyle. SPONTANEITY ＋ U — Latin, 
1 To e againſt rocks. Hale. luntarineſs; neſs; accord; unco 
SPLET TER. [from Mit. ] One who 2 * led. 55 Drum all 
p Seoift. rout angus. a. [ from ſponte, Lat.] Vo- 
SPLUTTER. 15 Buſtle ; ; tumult. A low, lyatarily ; not compelled ; acting without 
word. | | - compulſion. Hale. 
To SPOIL, v. a io, jo, Latin. | © SPON A'NEOUSLY. ad. [from ſpontaneous. | 
1. To rob; 8 e away by force. Mite Voluntarily ; of its own accord. 
2. To plunder; to {trip of goods. Pepe. SPONTA/NEOUSNESS. /. from pontancoui. 
3. To corrupt; tomar; to „ . Voluntarineſs; freedom of will; accord un- 
To SPOIL. v. . forced. | Hale. 
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8POOL. [4 Dutch.) . 


cane or reẽ ” with a knot at each end; or 


a piece of wood turned in that form to wind 


Jarn upon; ill. 
paſs ſwiftly Dryden. 
To SPOON. v. . In ſea language, is when a 
ſhip being under ſail in a ſtorm cannot bear 
it, but is obliged to put before the . 
SPODK. aen, Dutch. ] A concave ve el 
a at uſed 11255 hquids, 
Shakeſpeare, 
$PO/ONBILL. , | ſpoon and bil/.] A bird, 
The end of its bill is broad. Derbam. 
SPO/ONFUL- /. [ ſpoon and full. ] 
I, As much as 1s generally taken at once in 
a ſpoon Bacon. 
2. Any ſmall quantity of liquid. Arbuthnot. 
SPO'ONMEAT. ſ. C oon an _ J 2 
food; nouriſhment taken with ſpoon. 
en. 
+ SPO' ONWORT, /: or Scurvygr 
SPORA'DICAL. a. Pract eh 9 4 oradical 
diſeaſe is an endemial diſeaſe, what in a 
particular ſeaſon affects but a few poopie. 


SPORT. /. 
1. Play; diverſion ; game; frolick and tu- 
multuous merriment. Sidney. 
2. Mock; contemptuous MAY Tillotſon, 


3- That with which one Plays. Dryden. 
4. Play; idle gin gingle. Broome. 
5. Diverſion. of field, 2s of fowling, 
hunting, fiſhing, Clatendon. 


To SPORT. v. 8. | from the noun. ] 

1. To divert; to make merry. Sidney. 
2. To repreſent by n of play. Dryd. 

To SPORT. v. . 

1. To play; to frolick ; to game; to wan- 
ton. Broome. 
2. To trifle, Tillotſon. 

SPO'RTFUL. a. ¶ {port and full.) 

1. Merry; frolick ; Tn M 
2. Ludicrous; done i Bentley. 

SPO/RTFULLY. ad. Uhm ſportful.] Wan- 
tonly ; merrily. 

SPO'RTFU * FA {from ſportfel. | Wan- 
tonneſs; play; merriment; frolick. S, 

STO RTI E. : a, from ! Gay; merry; 
fralick; wanton; playful; Iudicrsus. Pope 

SPORTIVENESS. l from ſportive.] Gaiety; 

ay. Walton. 

SPORT SMAN. / [ 3 One who 
pnrſues the recreations of the ou d. Addi on. 


wor Lad.) An al a. alins; a dole. 22 af 
erte, emiſh. 
I, A blot; a mark ! tion. 


2. & taint; a diſgrace; a — 
3. 9 * * 
4. A ſmall oat of place. Addiſon. 
.- 5+ Any particular place. Otway. 
6. 2 oy gro. immediately; without 


* ar . 2 — the noun.} 
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8 Aifcaloretians; 8 


te. 


2. To to taint. — 
$POTLES pf, = 72 wan 


I. Free from ; 


— 1 from reproach or impurity; dene 
SPOTTER. + A way pot. One that 12 


POTTY. a. nn ma- 


3780 Y a. [from 7. Nuptial 
trimonial; j * — g. 3 bri cl; ma 
Craſovaw. 
SPOU SAL. /. [ o/poufailler, French; Jherſelia, 
Latin n.] Marriage ; nuptials, Dryden. 


ah nn; a, 1 eſpouſe, French. 
* AA. and or wiſe 


One joined in marriage; a h 
* Shakes 
SPOU'SED. a [from the noun.] We ded; 
eſpouſed; joined together as in matrimony. 
SPOU'SELESS. a. [from ſpouſe.] Wanting a 
huſband or wife. 
SPOUT. / | from ſpuyt, Duteh. ] 
1. A pipe, or mouth of a p 1 veſfa out 
ol which any thing is poure + Brown. 
2. Water falling in a body; a cataract. — 
To SPOUT. 2. a. [from the noun.] To 
with violence, or in a collected body as 
a ſpout. 
To SPOUT. v. . To iſſue as from a ſpout. 
Mood tour d. 
To SPRAIN. v. a. { Corrupted from frain. 
To ſtretch the ligaments of a joint without 
diſlocation of the bone. Gay. 
SPRAIN. /. [from the verb.] Extenſion of 
| ligaments without diflocation of the joint. 
Temple. 
SPRAINTS. / The dung of. an otter. Dic. 
SPRANG. The .preterite of ſpring. Ay 
SPRAT. J. | jprot, Dutch. ] A ſmall fea- | 
To - 445 ao v. a. [ ſpradle, Daniſh ; A 
tc 
I. To "Avenel as in the convulſions of 
death, 


le Hudibr as. 

2. 'To tumble or creep. D 

SPRAY. /. _ . 
I. The extremity of 2 branch. Dryden. 
2. The foam of the ſex, commonly written 


Arbutbnot. 
To Aire v. a. [ Tyexan, Saxon. ſpreyden, 
utc 

„ KO LF to expand; to make to cover + 
or fill a large ſpace. | Bacon: 
2. To cover by extenſion. Granville. 
3. To cover over. Tſatah. 
4. To ſtretch; to extend. Milton. 


5. To publiſh; to divulge; to diſſeminate. 
. Matthew. 

6.. To emit as effluvia or emanations. Milton. 
To SPREAD. v. n. to extend or expand itſalf. 


SPREAD. / {from the verb] 
I. Extent ;” compaſs. _ 
2. Expanſion of the ym 
3 


Alita. 
Bac. 


SPR 
SPREADER. U [from ſpread] 


1. One that ſpreads. Hooker. 


2. Publiſher ; divulger ; ; difomainater. 
SPRENT. part, enan, Faxen; e 
Dutch. ] Sprin . 
ref [ fri, Welch. A ſmall bran 
+ ap Bacon. 
he G Chryftal. | Chryſtal i in form of an hex- 
angular column, adhering at one end to the 
_ and leſſening till it is terminates in a 
- Woodward. 
PR 10er. 4. [from N11 Full of ſmall 
branches. 
SPRIGHT. /. LContraction of ſpirit, ſpiritus, 
+ Latin. 
1. Spirit; ſhade ; ſoul; incorporeal agent. 
Spenſer. Pope. 
2. Walking ſpirit apparition. Locke, 
3. Power which gives cheerſoinefs or cou- 
frage. 5 | Sidney. 
4. An arrow. Bacon. 
7 0 SPRICHT. v. 4. To haunt as a ſpright. 
Sbateſpeare 
SPRIGHTFUL 4. | ſprigbt and full. Lindy: 
orous. 5 Kio 3 
rale GHTFUL: V. ad, from ſprightful. 
* Briſkly ; rouſly. l | $5 teſpeare. 
SPRIGHTLI 8. J. [from ſprightly.] Live- 
« lineſs; briſkneſs ; vigour 3 gaiety; vivacity. 
Addiſon. 
SPRI GHTLY. a. [from Heikle. ] Gay; briſk; 
'  Hvely; vigorous; airy ; 3 vivacious. Prior. 
To SPRING. v. n. preterite — or ſprang, 
anciently ſprong, — pfrun gan, 
. - Saxoh. ſpringen, atch 
1. To ariſe out of the 80 and ”= by 


vegetative power. 

< Ws Ins begin fo grow: Wes 1 
3. To proceed as from ſeed. Milton. 
a I' come into exiſtence; to iſſne forth. 

* Pope. 

IN; To raiſe; to a | "Fudges. 


6. To iſſue with effect of force. Pope. 
7. To proceed as from anceſtors. B. Febnſ. 
8. To proceed as from à ground, caule, or 


: reaſon. * ö thri Milton. 
. To grow ; to thrive. Dryden. 
* 8 to leap; to jump. 3 
Blackmore. 
It. To fly with elaſtick power. Mortimer. 
12. To rife from a covert. Oteo 
13. To iſſue from a fountain. Geneſis. 
14. To proceed as from a ſource. Cra 
15. To ſhoot ; to iſtue with ſpeed and vio- 
©" Tence; Dryden, 
Fa SPRING. v. 4. A 
1. To ſtart; to rouſe game. Diane. 
A4. To produce $0 light. Dryden. 
3. To make by ſtarting a plank. Dryden. 
4. To diſcharge a mine. Addiſon. 
2 3 contrive a ſudden expedient ; ; bo offer 
6. Ts produce haftily. . 
SPRING. . [from the verb.] 


1. The fcaſon in which plants foring arid 
Phe 7 $6 ateſpcare. 


* 
W 4 


8 PR 


2. An elaſtick body; a body which when 


diſtorted or compreſſed has the power of 
reſtorin itſelf. 8 
— ck force. | Newton. 


4. Any aQive pt, any cauſe by which 


motion is produced or propagated. Rymer. 


3. A leap; a bound; 2 a violent 
effort; a ſudden ſtruggle. PL Aadiſen, 


6. Aleak; a ſtart of a plank. Ben. Fohnſun. 
7. A fountain; an iſſue of water from the 
_ Davies. 


x 2 that by which any og is 
u den. 
„Bier ; beginning. C 


1 Samuel, 

| Cauſe; origin - Swift. 
SPRING. ad. [from the noun. ] With elaſtick 
vigour. | Spenſer, 
SPRINGAL. /. A youth. penſer. 


SPRINGE. / [from ſpring.] A gin; a nooſe 
which catches by a ſpring or jerk. Dryden. 
SPRI/NGER. / 2 bring. ] One who rouſes 


game 

SPRINGHALT: /. | ſpring and Ball.] A 
lameneſs by hich the horſe twiches up his 
le Shakepeare. 


egs. 
SPR NGINEsSS. /. [from ſpringy. alen z 
g itſe Y 1 | 


= of 5 

RINGLE om A fprin 

elaſtic mac ring] 4 e 

SPRI!NGTIDE, /. # | ſpring and tide.] Tide at 
the new ntoon; high iy | Greto. 

SPRING V. a. [from ſpringe.] 


x. Elaſtick; having the power of reſtoring 


itſelf, Newton. Bentley. 
2. [From ſpring.] Full of ſprings or foun- 
tains. Mortimer. 


To SPRINKLE. v. = ſprinkelen, Dutch. 
1. To ſcatter; to perle in ſmall malles. 
Exodus. 
2. To ſcatter in Numbers. 
3. To beſprinkle; to waſh, wet, or duſt by 


| ſcattering in ticles, Dryden. 
To SPRINKLE. v. . To perform the 25 of 
ſcattering in dall drops. Ayliffe. 
. To 4 . v. * ren, Saxon; /pruy- 
w out ; to ejeck with 

. nyrran, Sax 
0 v. 1. on; ſpruy- 
Dutch. ] Ts Wat z to — IN to 


br. 7 [from the verb.] Shoot; ne, 

Mortimer. 

SPRITSAIL. /. £-F g and ail J The fall 
Which belongs to the bow prit-maft. 

Wiſeman. 

SPRITE. }. {Contracted from ſpirit.) A ſpirit; 

an incorporeal agent. Po . 

SPRUTEFULLY. ad: Vigorouſly; j with ife 

and ardour. -- 
SPRONG. The preterite of Joring. Obi det 


To SPROUT. v. n. [Tppyeran, Ka. prog | 


Dutch 
r. To by vegetation; to germinate · 


Prior. 


5 To ſhook int ramibcations. Bacon. 


as · v Sh © a Nees 


SPURGE. // 


Pv 


| Tickell. 
ROOF from this verb.] A * 


table. 
$PRE CE. as Nice; trim; neat. 
Donne. Milton. Boyle. Tatler. 
To SPRUCE.'s. . ¶ from the noun.) To dreſs 
- with affected neatneſs. 
SPRU'CEBEER. /. [from ſpruce, a kind of 
fr.] Beer tinRured with W of fir. 
Arbuthnot. 
SPR !/CELEATHER, /, [Corrupted for 
9 85 leut ber.] 
SPRU'CENESS. -[. [from ſpruce. ] Neatnch 


without elegance. 


SPRUNG. The preterite and participle . 


ſive of 
a0 7 Lay thing that is ſhort and vil 
not eaſily bend, 
SPUD. ,, A ſhort knife. x 
W of Yarn. ſ. Are ſuch as are 
mployed to ſee that it be well ſpun, and 
or the loom. Dia. 


PUNE, þ [ Puma, Latin.] . 
To SPUME, 4 Latin. ] To foam; 


to froth. 
SPU'MOUS, ſpumens, Latin, ] Froth 
SPU'MY. Hp. ] Brown: 


SPUN. The ener and participle 3 


1 „ Lat.] See SyONGE, 
To SPUN A, v. 4. Rather to ſbonge. ] To hang 
on others for maintenance. 8 
SrUNGINGHOUSE. / Lunge and bouſe. ] 
A houſe to which debtors are taken before 
commitment to priſon. ' F 
U. NG a. [from unge. 
1. Full of ſmall n 


2. Wet; ' moiſt ; watery. a 


3. Drunken; ; wet with liquor. Shale 
PUNK. ＋ Rotten wood; touchwood. 


Brown, 


POR /. [rpuna Saxon; ſpore, Dutch, ] 


x. A ſharp poiut fixed in the rider's heel.” 


2 . 
3. Incitement; inſtigation. 


3. A ſtimulus; a. prick; an 
galls and teazes, N 7 gg tha eſeare. 


4 The ſharp pojnts a the legs of = cock 
* Any thing ſtanding out; 8 7 


To SPUR. v. a, [from the noun.) - hb 
7. To prick with the ſpur ; to drive. with 
e ſpur Collier, 


2. To inſligate; ne.. 


3. To * by force. * Shakeſpeare 
Ts SPUR. . „. | 
1. To travel with great expedition. Dryden. 
2. To preſs forward. * 

SPURGALLED. a. and g A Ne 
with a f pur. Shakeſpeare. 
J. urge, French 3 ſpurgie, at. ] 


.A FI violently purgative. | 


N SPP R. 4. 


8 


SPUR GE Laurel or Mexzereon. . 
Latin.] A plant. k 1 90 
SPU'RIOUS, a. ['/purivs, Latin.) 
I. Not genuine; counterfeit ; F 


Fee. 


2. IN baſtard. 
SPU'RLIN [ eſperlan, French. A mall 
ſea-fiſh. a Tuſſer. 
To SPURN. v. 4 Nnan, Saxon. ] 
1. To kick; to i den 
to 
2. To reject; to ſcorn; to put ary with 
_ contempt ; to diſdain, _ Shake 5 
- 3. To'treat with contempt. | 


To SPURN. », =. 


1. To make contemptuous oppoſition. 
e eee 


SPURN. / [from the verb.] Kick; inſolent 


and contemptuous treatment. . Shakeſpeare. 
SPU'RNEY. /. A plant. 


en from ſpur.] One who uſes 
a E [from ſpur.] One who makes 


, 


"SP RRY. J Liens Luke} 2 ne 


. 
"wi SPURT. 2. a. [See To SeixT.] To fly out 
VRWAY 5 ſtream. Wiſeman, 


7 8 


| 5 eee Lan] The a. 


1 IE n. ſpute, i 


i 1. To emit moiſture in ſmall flying drops. 


irn ome 


D 
and obſcurely. 
throw out with 2 

Swift. 
SPU'TTERER. /; {from ſputter. One that 


3. To ſpe 


wtf Wie, Welſh 3 eſpion, French; 


One ſent to watch the condy 


EE, of others. Clarendon. 


. Te SP . a. [ See Sev. ,. | ; 


1. > diſcover by ke che at a Uiſtance. 

; Donre. 
2. To diſcover by cloſe examination. 2 
Decay Piety. 

3. To ſearch or diſcover by artifice. - 
Numbers. 
To SPY. v. n. To ſearch narrowly. Shakeſp. 
SPY'BOAT. 1 Y and bat.] A boat ſent 
out for intelligence. | Arbutb nos. 

SQUAB. 4. N 
I. Uufeathered; newly hatched. Mig. 
2. Fat; thick and ſhort; ; aukwardly bulky. 
Betterton. 
SQUAB. A kind of ſopha or couch ; a ſtuff 
Stoift, 
SQUAB, 2 With a heavy ſucdeh fall. 
S5N3 L" Efirange. * 
5. CF 


— 
- 
- 
* 
, _ 
* : 
— F 
* — 


SQUA'BPIE. Cab and pie.) A pie * of 
Many ingredients. King. 
800 UAB v. *, To fall dowr plump or flat. 
N 8 6. [from ſuab.] Thick; hea- 


5 A nl v. #. | tiabla, Swediſh.] To 
quarrel; to debate peeviſhly.; to wrangle. 


Collier. 

S DA BBLE, /: „ the b A low 
Loh | uarrel, Arbuthnot. 
8 A'BBLY 7 [irom . ] A quarrel- 


ome fellow ; a . 

8 UA DRON. * Tefeadron: Fr. fa 3," JR Ital.] 
I. A body of men drawn up {q 105 quare. Milton. 
2. A part of an army; a troop.  AC£nolles. 
3. Part of a fleet; @ certain Wager of ſhips. 

"  Arbuthnot. 

SQUA'DRONED, from quadron, Formed 
W4 ſquadrons. fe born 4 Millon. 
2 Me A'LID. 2. ( ſqualidus, Latin,] Foul; ar 


To SAL + V. = {it To 


quala, ' Swediſh. PT 


eren out as a or woman kit _ 
t. 
SQUALL, /: [from the Ml 3 
Suit. 
2. Sudden var fin | 
SC QUA 1111. ſ. from en J Screamer; one 
dreams. 

UALLY. a. {from ual. Windy; : gully. 
$2 A,. Kaen Joa eneſs; na Hider 85 


Burton. 
SQUA'MOUS. 4 1 ld Latin.) Scaly ; 
covered ſcales. Woodward, 8 
Te 0 SQUA' ER. v. a. Tverſcb wenden, Teut.] 7. 
0 ſcatter laviſhly; to ſpend. l 
Saw Co 
2. 70 Natter; to diſſipate; to diſperſe. Dryd. 
0 A'NDERER from ſquander, JA wa 
1 rift; a prodigal; a Wells % 44 : 
UARE. g. yſrua ger, We iratus 3 
S 1 1 might ables. fur 
22 a right angle Moxon, 
. Cornered ; having angles. of, Whatever 
content. Wiſeman. 
4 Talg exactly ſuitable. . - Shakeſpeare. 
2 852 cout; well ſet 
Ny: exact; honeſt ; fait,” \Sbatepeae 
In geometry. Square root of any 1 
ay is that whi multi plicd, by. itſelf, 
duces the /quare, as 4 is the ſquare root o 16 
SQUARE. 1 quadra, Latin, | - 
1. A figure 2 right angles and equal ſides. 
: ; Mailtgn, 
2. An area of four ſides, with houſes on each 
| fide. Addiſon. 
3. Content of an angle. E 
4. A rule or inſtrument by which workmen 
meaſure or form their angles. 
5. Rule; regularity; exact propottion. Spenſe 
6. Squadron; troops formed Tuare, Sl. 
7. Quaternion; number four. 5 re. 
8. Level; equality. 
9. Quartite; ; the aſtrological de 425 
rets, diſtant uincty r an each o 


8 


10. Rule; conformity. . 


aner. 
11. Squares go. he game proceeds, L. 
T0, SQUARE. v. a. 1 1 5 


o form with right angles. Beyle. 


4 To reduce a ſquare. Prior, 
3. To meaſure; to reduce to a meaſure. Shak. 
4. To adjuſt; to regulate; to mould; to ſhape. 
. - Shakeſpeare, 
5, To accommodate ; to fit. Milton. 
6. To reſpect in quartile. South, 
To SQUARE. v. ». ; 
I. To ſuit with; to fit with. Weodward. 
2. To quarrel ; to go v oppoſite ſides. Shak. 
SQUA' REN ESS J. (From ſquare. | The ſtate of 
585 {i va. \ Moxon, 
SQUAS rom u 
"Eg thing ſoft —_— by cruſhed, 3 
. | Melepepo, Latin. ] A plant. 
„Any thing unripe ;'any thing ſoft.” Sale 
4. A ſudden fall. Arbutbnot. 
5. A ſhock of ſoft bodies. Swift, 
To SQUASH. v. a. To cruſh into pulp. 
To SQUAT, v. @. | quatiare, Italian.) To ſit 
cowering ; to fit cloſe to the groun 
"AT: a. [from the verb.] 

I. Cowering; cloſe to the ground. Swift, 
- Short an thick; having one part cloſe to 
another, as thoſe of an animal contracted 
and n. | Grew. 

SQUAT. /. 4 
I. The IR of Nag or lying cloſe, 


1 A ſudden fall. 


o ſet up a ſudden AO cry. 
N To cry with a ſhrill acyte tone. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To break ſilence or fecreſy for fear or pain. 


ryden, 


SQUEAK. / [from the verb.] A fbrill quick 


cry. ryden. 
To SQUEAL. v. 1. 
_ cry with a ſhrill ſharp voice; to cry with 
pain. 
86 UEA'MISH. a. [from quamiſþ or umi, 
from gualm.) Nice; faſtidious; caſily diſguſt- 
ed; having the ſtomach eaſily turned. 
Sidney. Southern. 
59 EA'MISHNESS. /. [from ſqueami/6.] 
iceneſs; delicacy; faſtidiouſneſs. Stilling ft 
To SQUEEZE. v. 4. epipan, Saxon. 
I. To preſs; to Loom two bodies, 


Dryden. 
2. To oppreſs; to cruſh ; to harraſs by ex- 
tortion. L Eftrange. 


3. To force between cloſe bodies, 
7 8 EE ZE. Val » ; c 
| o act or „ in conſequence o compre - 
flog. pal bg Newton. 
2. To force way through cloſe bodies, 
SQUEEZE./.. | from the verb.] Compreſſion; 


preſſure. Philips. 
SQUELCH. /. Heavy fall. L' Eflrange. 

SQUIB. /. F ſchieben, German, 
* Pipe of paper filled with rich wilt. 
acon. 


2. Any 


[ [qrwale, Swediſh.] To 


| u. ANCY. [. 6 French Jani in- 


— 


| STA/BLEBOY. 


STABLENESS, p Ltrom fall] 


8QUINT, a 


>  & 
Tatler. 


e A FER ws ate Lain] 
2. A by | | 
3. An inſeQ. Grew. 
ammation in the throat; a quinſey, Bacon. 
ſquinte, Dutch. ] Looking ob- 
Iiquely ; 10 g hot end, looking ſuſ- 
7 NUI: Tol k obliquel 1 

S „ . A. 0 100 3 to 

109 1 a direct line of viſion. * Bacon. 
To SQUINT. v. a, : 

1. To form the eye to oblique viſion. Shake. 
2. To turn the eye obliquely. Bacon. 
SQUINTEYED,. a. f /quint and 

1, Having the fi W irected RM Xualler. 

2. Indirect; oblique; malignant. Denham. 

SQUINTIFE'GO, 4. Squintiug. Dryden. 

RE. UINY. v. . To look aſquint. 1 
992 Contracted of ge 8 

an next in rank to py Or 

Shakeſpeare. 

} _ attendant on a noble warrior. Dryden. 

3- An attendant - court. ka 2 Lara, 

S Ut RREL urieul, Fr. ſciurys, Latin 

A wal antral that lives in woods, leaping 

. tree to tree. Drayton. 
To r. v. 4. To throw out in a quick 

ſtream. . Arbuthnot. 


SL RT. v. n. To let fly; to prate. So 
300 T. / from the a 

I. An inſtrument by w i 

is ejected, 

2. A {mall quick ſtream. - 
yg Y [from Huirt. ] One that plies 


Acbuthnet. 
Aan. v. 4. | faven, old Dutch. ] 
jo To pierce with a pointed weapon. Sha 


40% 
2. To wound mortally or miſchicvouſly, by 


| cenſure or calumn * Philips. 
STAB. /. [from the Aer a 7 
I. A wound with a ſha inted weapon. 
2. n a ſly icf, , 
3. A ſtroke; a blow + ++: South. 


STA'BBER. / [from, 7 One who ſtabs; a 
rivate murderer. 

STARTLIMENT. /. (from fabilis, Lat.] Sup- 
rt; firmneſs; act of m firm. Derham. 

80 ABILITY. / Le te, French. | 


1. Stableneſs; eadineſo; ftrength to ſtand. 

Blackmore. Cotton. 

2. Fixedneſs; not fluidity. Boyle. 
3- Firmneſs of reſolution. | 

STA'BLE. a. [ fabilic, Latin.] 

An ixed; able to ſtand. , 

teady ; conltant,., 1 Davies. 

5 Strang; ; fixed in ſtate. Rogers. 

2 fe [ fabulum, Latin. 1A houſe 90 


1 7 v. u. . To — 4 
nel; to dwell as be ] Millon. 


able and boy, or 
e V bee who 0 yy 


Swift, 


. 


I. Power to ſtand. 1 
2. Steadineſs conſtancy; ſtab 
STA'BLEST AND. . [In r of 
four evidences or preſumptions, whereby a 
man is convinced to intend the ſtealing of, 
the king's deer in the foreſt: and this is 
when a man is found at his ſtanding In the 
foreſt with a croſs-bow bent, — to ſhoot. 
at any deer; or with a long bow; or elſe 
* cloſe by a tree, with greyhounds in 
ea Corned. 
To STA'BLISH. v. . [ abr, French. ] To 
eſtabliſh; to fix; to ſettle. _ 
STACK. 7 facca, Italian. . 
1. A large 9 corn, or beck. 
Wotton, Newton. 
2. A number of 1 or funnels. Wiſcm. 
e 


To STACK. v. a. noun. ] To pile up 
regularly in ri Mortimer. 
STACTE. /. An aromatick ; the gum that diſ⸗ 
tils from the tree which es 2 


STA DLE. /. Tadel, Saxon, ] 
1. Any thing which ſerves for ſupport 10 
e 
2. A a crut er. 
3. A tree ſuffered to grow for core 
common uſes, as poſts or rails. 

To STA'DLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 70 K. | 
niſh with ſtadles. | Tufſer. 
STA'DTHOLDER. /.. fadtand boud:n,Dutch.} 
The chief magiſtrate of the United Provinces. 


STAFF. lucal, faves, Saxon; flag, 
Daniſks, 2 Back. HF.. 
I. A ſtic with which a man prone 
ſelf in walking. 

2. A prop; a ſupport. 

3. A ſtick uſed as a weapon: MPs. 

4. Any long piece of wood. 1 
5. An enſign of an office. 

6. [ Stef, Mlandick.] A ſtanza; Ky ce? 
of verſes regularly dif) is 39 4 as 2 


when the ſtanza i is conc 
der begins again. 
STA'FFISH. a. from faßt 5. lurch. 23 — 
STAFF TREE. /. A ſort of evergreen privet. 
STAG. /. The male red deer; the male of 


the hind. 
STAGE. [age, French.] 
I. A floor raiſed © d whe 
ſhow is exhibited. | 
2. The, threatre; the place of ſcenick en- 
3 1 N diickly. 
ce W thing 
5 SINN f ag cates 
4 <A place on which arch! is taken on a 2 


Hammond. 
le ſtep of al proceſs. Regers. 
To Ny v. fy gowns To exhi- 
ublickly er A 
ST.VEECOACH. ＋. [ Hage and coach, | A 
coach — keeps its ſtages; a coach that 
paſſes and rep es on certain — for ye 
accommodation of paſſe 
—— IA: and ply.) 
t 
* 51 Pom 


$44 


ST A 
STA' GER. 4. em !! 
. A player. : Ba. F 
2. One who has long ated on the 1755 of 
© life 3,a practitioner, - wift. 


STAGE VII., |. A diſeaſe in horſes, 
STA'GGARD, 1 [from ag.] A fours years 
old fta age Ainſworth. 
To STA GGER. v. n. 8 Dutch. ] 
x To reel; not to ſtand or walk 1 
oyle. 
To faint; to begin to give way, Addi/. 
+ To hefitate ; into Jou. * 
T STA“GGER. w. a. _ 
1. To make to ſtagger; to make to reel. 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. To ſhock; to alarm.., . . 
STA GGERS ,. [from the verb. 1 5 

* A kind of horſe- apoplexy, 

'2. Madneſs; wild conduct. * eſpeare. 


ST A'GNANCY. from ftagnant.] The 
Rate of being- Abbe a far or ventila- 
Lion. © 
STA'GNANT. a. [ flagans, Latin: Me 
less; tilt; not 3 ; not flowing; not 

25 8740 8 NATE. f „ yerne 
o STA'G v. its agnum, t 
T lie moclenleg; to 1115 2 Mm 

Arbuthnot, 

ST. a a rlox. from flagnate.] Stop of 

courſe; ceſſation of motion. Addiſon. 

ST AID. art. adj, [from fay.] Sober; grave 
regular. ' Milton, 

SFA'TDNESS. f. [from fait] Sobriety ; gra 


12 Yo 
ATEN v. a. irie, Welſh.] 
x. To blot; ety pot; to "aith 1 . Shed 7. 
2. To diſgrace; "to f with guilt or in- 
amy. . * Milton. 


1 
bs Blot; HS ; diſeolotition. Adliſon. Pope. 
7 Taint of guilt or infamy. Broome. 
Cauſe of re Pes ſhame. Sidney. 
10 ER. /. 7 om ſlain. ] ] One who ſtains; 


one who blots. 
ST A'TNLESS. a. [from fa N 
+I. Free from blots or ſpots, : . 
2. Free from ſin or . Stele 
STAIR. / [Trezgem, Sax. ſegbe, Dutch. 


Steps by which we riſe in aſcent from the 
lower part of a building to the upper. 
ST FE 7 0 42 Clarendon. Milton. 
AIRCA and c The part of 

à a fabrick that 1 the del. Fe: 


STAKE. + ſ. [Jcaca, Saxon; Pack, Dutch. 
I. A poſt or ſtronꝑ ſtick edin the ground. 
Hooker. 
an piece of wood. Dryden. 
| 3 Any thing placed as a paliſade or Rees. 
| Milton. 
"x The poſt to which a beaſt is tied to be 
2 N Ir melee Shakeſpeare. 
n or wagered. le 
. Tn The J Aare of dein 10 2. 


hazarded, pledged 
or wagered. 8 F. 4 
2 The ale is-a ſmall anvil, which ſtands 
upon A iron foot on the work-bench, 


6 


STA 


7 Foe. as occaſion offers; or elſe it hath 
12 iron ſpike at the dottom let into 
ace of the work-bench, not to he 

— 2 


Moaun. 

To STAKE. v. a. [from the noun.] _ 
. To faſten, ſuppert, or defen with poſts 
ſet on eval | velyn. 
To wager; to hazard; to put to hazard, 


STALACTI TES. /. [from cakdtm.] eres | 


tites is only a ſpar i in the ſhape of an icicle. 

 . Woodward, 

STALA' CTICAL. a. Reſembling an icicle. 
Der bam. 

STALAGMI'TES. 7 Spar formed into the 


ſhag e of dro 1 Woodward. 
STALE. a. [ft Dutch.] 


1. Old; ong kept; altered by time. hank 
2. Uſed gall it is of no uſe or eſteem. I 
STALE. / Aber TTælan, Saxon to ſteal. 

1. Something exhibited or offered as an 

allurement to draw others to any plice or 


Purpoſe. 5 
2. In 1 it ſeems to ſignify a Frakt. 


tute. 
3. [From flale Urine; old urine, 
4. Old beer; fate ad; omewhat acidulated. 
$. | Stele, Dutch, a ſtick.) A handle. Mort. 
To STALE. v. a., [from the adjective.] To 
wear out ; to make old. Shakeſpeare. 


To STALE. 0 n. [from the noun.] To make 


Hudibras. 
STALELY. FA [from flale.] Of old; of long 
time. ohn ſon. 


STA LENESS. /. [from n fate 1 oe ſtate 


of being long f ; arrupted 
time, Bacon, 
7 0 N * ey 8axon.] 
© with high an ſuperb 
Ke . Jag 


2. Te walk behinda damage, 


STALK. 1 from the verb. 
1. High, proud, wide, and ſtately ſtep. 0 
on, 
2. The ſtem on which flowers or fruits 


3. Tbe ſtern of a0 7. * — 


_ Grew. 


STALKINGHORSE | 8 and borſe * 


A horſe either real or fictitious, b 44 
a a fowler ſhelters himſelf from the fight of 
the game; a maſk. Hakewill. 


STA'LKY. a. [from fall.] Hard like a ſtalk. 
ST oc 4 UTFeal, Sax. fall, Dutch ; ffalla, 
ta 
I. A crib in which an ox is fed, or where 
any horſe is kept in the ſtable. 
2. A bench or form where any thing is ſet 
to ſale. Swift. 
3. A ſmall houſe or ſhed in which certain 


trades are practiſed; 0 a 8 * 
The ſcat of a di ergyman in the 
Croke, 1 Warburton. 
To, STALL. v. 2. 
1. To keep in a gan or © ſtable, Dryden. 
2. To inveſt or inſtall. e, 


Chapman. | 


STA 


* 


fo STALL. v. a. 7” i 
1. To inhabit; to dwell. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To kennel. | 0 ESE: 
aber whe 4. ed. not 
rey wap ft] Arbuthbnot. 


LION? ſ. [ vſdahwyn, Welſh ; eftallion, 
French; flalbeng ft, Dae) A barks kept 
for mares. T emple. 
STAMINA. |. f wer 
1. The firſt Br les I; any thing. 
2. The ſolids of a human body. 
ye Thoſe little fine threads or . 
which grow up within the flowers of plants 
' encompaſling round the ſtyle, and on Which 
the apices grow at their extremities. 
STAMUNE US. a. 9 Latin.] 
1. Conſiſting of threads 
2. Stamineous flowers are ſo far imperfect as 
to want thoſe coloured leaves which are 
called petala, and conſiſt only of the ſtylus 
and the ſtamina; and ſuch plants as theſe 
conſtitute a lar nem; of plants. 
To STA'MME [ Framen, Saxon; 
Famelem, flamertn, ts Sinner, Dutch.] ' To 
ſpeak with unnatural heſitation; to utter 
words with difficulty. Sidney. Shakeſpeare. 
STA'MMERER. /. [ m flammer.] One who 


ſpeaks with heſitation. Taylor. 
To STAMP. v. 4. [ — * , Dutch.] 
1. To ſtrike by preſling the foot haſtily 
downward. Dryden. 
2. Er e to beat as in à mortar. 
Bacon. 
3. To impreſs with ſome mark or figure. 
South. 


4. To fix a mark by impreſſing it. South, 
5. To make by impreſſing a mark. Locke. 


6. To mint; to form; to coin. Shake. 
Y 


Te STAMP. v. . To ſtrike the foot ſudden 

$ TAMP. | {+ J Dennis, 
5 4 am pe, Fr. flampa, Italian.] 
4 ers a laſing im- 
eons is made. Walker. 
2. A mark ſet on any thing; * 

oc le. 
3. A thing marked or ſtamped. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A picture cut in wood or metal. Addiſon. 
S. A mark ſet upon things that pay cuſ- 


toms to the government. Swift. 
6. A charadler of reputation, good or ba 
7. Authority; currency; value n; 


8. Make; caſt; form. 
2 MPER. 1 (from flamp.] An —— 


Carew. 

3 N n 2 forefathers, was the ter 
— fog 1 

Albelſlan, 3 2 3 Bafſtan, e beſt; 

ian, the wiſeſt. e 

To STANCH. », a. L eflancher, Fr.] To fp 


blood; to hinder from runnin running. ' Bacen. 
8 STANCH, v. n. To ſtop. | Luke, 


3 Frm: ond fn Bol 
im ; found of prineiple; ; 
* Prmeiple; 75 Aliſon 


uperlative de ſo 


STA 
. not to be broken. Lac t-. 
FANC ON. /. [4fangon, Fr.] A prop; a 


STANNCHLESS. a. [ſromyftanch.], Not tobe 
ſtopped. Shakeſpear. 
To STAND. v. n. erde 7 food, J bave 
fred. (rrandan, Saxon; ſtaen, Dutch. ] 
* open che feet! not to ſit or lie 
; * 
2. To be not demoliſhed or overthrown. 


Miſton. 
3. To be placed as an edifice. Addifon. 
2 To remain erect; not to fall. Milton. 
; 8. To become eteR. 
6. To ſtop; to halt; not to go f 

Shakeſpeare. 
7. To be at a fationary n "A 
3 or regreſſi wn, 2 
To be in a ſtate of firmneſs, not vacilla- 
* be i of refiſtan — 

9. To be in ure ce or 
fence. 885 Shakeſpeare. 
10. To be in a ſtate of hoſtility. « Hayward. 
II. Not to yield; not to fly; not to give 
Way. acvn. 
132. To ſtay; not to fly. * Clarendon. 
13. To be placed with regard to rat or 


order. " Arbutbnot. 
134. To remain in the preſent ſtate. 
I Corinthians. 


16. To be in a particular ſtate. Milton, 
16. Not to become void; to remain in 
force. Hooker. 
17. To conſiſt ; to have its being or eſſence. 

Hebrews. 

18. To be with reſpect to terms of a con- 
tract. Carew. 
19. To have a place. Clarcngon. 
20. To be in any ſtate at the time preſent, 

Clarendon. 

21. To be in a permanent ſtate. Shakeſpeare, 

22. To be with regard to condition or for- 

23. T ha icular reſpect. W. 

23. To have an r Y 

24. To be 8 

25. To depend; to reſt; ip be ſupported. * 


26. To be with regard to ſtate of — 8 
ſucceed; be FEW ; be 
27. To 'to to 
ſafe. © Addiſon. 
28. To be with reſpect to any particular. 


Sbak, 
To be reſolutely of a — 
25 To be in the place; to unn 
tive. Locke, 
31. To remain; to be fixed. 
32. To hold a courſe. 15 
33. To have a — toward Rs 1 


| 54 70 offer himſelf as a candidate. 
35. To place himſelf ;, to be placed. Koller. 
36. To ſtagnate; not to low. . 
37. To be with reſpeR to chance. owe. 


38. To remain ſatisfied. Sbaleſpear. 
39. To be without motion. . 
oh 0 


— 


1% 
wp ; 4 
i -Y 
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4 To make delay. 
\ - @ Maccabeer. 


35: <a < a 

44 To Perſe in a claim. Shakeſpeare. 

To adhere: to abide! | * ' | Daniel. 

To be confiſtent. | 1. 

47. To STAND To ſupport; to defen 
not to deſert 9: C 


. 
Pp To "246" To be preſent without 
_ being an actor. 


Sbaleſpeare. 
2 To STAND by. 


f to reſt 


25 To Sue for. To propoſe one's 1 


EY YeSTanp for. 


to ſupport. 
"3% To STanD —_—y 


1 To b off 
56, To STAND off. 


"3 To STAND of. To have relief; to ap- 
pear protuberant or prominent. Motton. 
36. 0 STAND. out, To hold reſolution ; to 
Dold a Ars. 
37. To STAND aut. Not to comply; to ſe- 
cede, Dryden. 
To be prominent or 


To maintain; to pro- 
Ben. Johnſon. 
15. keep at a diſtance. 


en. 
Not to com ply. Shak. 
To ſorhear mp 


Atter 


38. To STAND oub. 


Pſalms. 


E tuberant. 
9. Te STARNb to. Toply; to perſevere. Dryd. 
To STAND to. To remain fixed in a 
Herbert. 
I. To STAND under. To undergo z to ſuſ- 
_ tain. Shakeſpeare. 
G2. To STANd up. To ariſe in order . 

notice. 

3. To STAND up. Tobe a party. Shak. 
* To STAND upon; To concern; to in- 
_ tercſt, Hudibras. 
6. 1 STAND h. To value; to take 


85. To STAND upon, To inſiſt. 
To STAND. v. 4. 
. To endure; to reſiſt without aan or 
Fielding. Smith, 
24. To await; to abide; to _ Addiſon. 
; to maintain 
e the verb. ** * 
4. A tation ; a place whereone waits ſtand- 
| ' Addiſon. 


A. Rank; 3 ſtation. Daniel. 
3. Stop; a halt Clarendon. 
4. Stop; interruption Woodward. 


1 a 2 
2 000 gpl in war, part 8 
e the cle 22 85 


. Locke. _ 
; 41. Toinfiſt; to vel with maty words. 
Sbale care. | 
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2. That which is of und6ubted anthorj 
"that which is the teſt of other n 
ſame kind. — 
3. That which Ras been an pro- 
per teſt. Swift. 
4. A ſettle rate. Bacon. 
A ſtanding ſtem or ie, _ 77,77 
FANDARD EARER. flandard and 
bear. ] One who bears a or enſign. 
Spectator. 
STA'NDCROP. ſ. An herb. 


STANDEL. om A tree of lon 
7 405 /- [from fland.] 5 


owe! 
STANDER. from a 
I. One 25 2 fend] | 
2. A tree that has ſtood lang. Alchaw. 


> STA'NDER by. One ent; a mere 
ator. Shakeſpeare. 


STANDERORASS. J. An herb. Ainſworth. 
STA'NDING. part. 4. V fand.] 


1. Settled; eſtabliſh Temp/e, 
2. Laſting; ; not tranſitory, Addiſon. 
3. Stagnant ; not running. .es. 


STA'NDIN Wye. 
G. rom 
A ay 2 ns of an of. 


1. Continuanc 


Woedward. 
2. Station; place to oy in. Kinolles, 
3. Power to ſtand. . Pſalms, 
4. Rank; condition. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Competition; candidateſhip. Þ Walton. 
STAMNDI H. . 150 and %.] A caſe for 
Sen 175 ; Addiſon, 
AN ax.] A perch ; 9 mea - 
ſure of * L Swift. 
STANK. a. [ farce, Italian.) Weak; worn 
out. | _— 
STANK. The preterite of fink. x0dus 


STA'NNARY. a. [from flannum, Latin. Re- 
* to the tin 9 nf ws 
A'NZA. .. L fanza, Italian; 2 Fren 
A number i lines regularly adjuſted to 
each other; ſo much of a poem as contains 
ny variation of ure or * * of 


me uſed in that 
STABLE 4 [ eflape, | $624 of ; flapel, Duich. 
ſettled mart ; an an eſtabliſhed emporium. 
Arbaubaot. 


STA'PLE. a. [from the noun.] _ 
I, Settled; eſtabliſhed in commerce. Dryd: 
2. According to the laws of commerce. 


Swift. 
STAPLE 1 capul, Sax. a 
3 161 . and a prop: 32 at bo 
5 8 reep axon; fo 8 
on; rre, tc 
1. One ec bodies that appear 
in the nocturnal ſky. Watts. 
2. The ſtar. 7 Shobef _ 
Con tion planets uppoſed to 
influence fortune.  Shakeſpeares 
4. A mark of , - Water. 
STAR. of Betblabem. |. alum, Latin- 


,A plant. It hath a lity — compoſe 


of fix petals, or leaves, ranged circ Ir, 
whoſe centre is poſſeſſed by the m_ 


LY 


& 
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which afterwards turns to a roundiſh fruit. 
Miller. 
STA'RAPPLE. /, A plant. '. Miller. 


STA/RBOARD. /. Freofbond, Saxon, ] Is 
the right-hand fide of the ſhip, as larboard 
is the left. Harris. Bramball. 

STARCH. ,. from flare, Teutonick, ſtiff.] 
A kind of viſcous matter made of flour or 
potatoes, with which linen is ſtiffened. 


Fletcher. 


To STARCH. v. a. from the noun. ] To 
ſtiffen with ſtarch, 

STA'RCHAMBER. /. [| camera fellata, Lat.] 
A kind of criminal court of equity now diſ- 
uſed. Shakeſpeare. 

STA'RCHED. a. [from flarch.] 

I. Stiffened with ſtarch. 
2. Stiff; preciſe; formal. Sevift. 

STA'RCHER. . [from ſtarch. } One whoſe 
trade is to ſtarch. 

hq ad. ( from farc. ] Stiflly ; pre- 
cife 


y 
ST A'RCHNESS. /. | from ftarch.] Stiffneſs; 


reciſeneſs. 


To STARE, v. 3. [TTauan, Saxon; Herren, 


Dutch. 
1. To look with fixed eyes; to look with 
wonder, impudence, confidence, 1 
horrour. ſs 
2. To STARE in the face. To be undeniably 
evident. Locle. 
3. To ſtand out prominent. Mortimer. 
STARE. /. | from the verb.] 
» Fixed look. Dryden. 
Sturnus, Latin. ] Starling. 
STA/ ER. FS. [from ſfare.] One who looks 
with fixed eye Pope. 
STA'RFISH. T [ 7 and %.] A fiſh branch- 
ing out into ſeveral parts. Woodward, 
STARGAZER. /. { far and gaze.] An aſtro- 


nomer, or aſtrologer. L' Eftrange. 

STA'RHAWK. 4 | aftur, Latin.) A fort of 

hawk. Ainſworth, 

Ry 4. [NTene, I Tanc, Saxon; Sterc, 
tch 

1. Stiff; ſtrong ; rugged. Fen. Fobnſon. 

2. Deep; fall. Ben. Jobnſon. 


3. Mere; ſimple; plain; groſs. Collier. 

STARK. ad. Is uſed to intend or augment 

the ſignification of a4 word, as, ſtark mas, 
mad in the higheſt de 

STA'RKLY. ad. | from fark. Stifftyz ſtrongly. 

Sba leſpeare. 

STARLESS. a. [from tar. Having __ light 

ilton, 

eigener þ [far and Hight.] Luſtre of 


Milton. 


STA'RLIGHT. «. Lighted by the ſtars. Dryd. 
STA'RLIKE. «. 25 far and /ike, | 


I. Stellated vario . 
_— qo tar is in (= Sapp * A 
mant. they 7 [ — a A fall 
JeeTuung, 
9 


e and Studded 
x with ſtars, 2 r i ten. 
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STARPROOF. a. [Aar and proof. ] 2 


ous to ſtarlight. Milton. 


STAR-READ,. /. [ far and read.] Doctrine of 
the ſtars. 


-STA'R.RED. a. from far.] 
1. Influenced by the ſtars with reſpedt to 


fortune. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Decoratea with . - Milton. 
STA'RRY. a. or far.] 

I, Decorated with ſtars Pope. 


2. Conſiſting of ſtars; ſtellar. Dryden. 
3 Reſembling ſtars. 

STA'RRING. a, {from flar.] —_ with 
ſtellar light. 

STA'RSHOOT. ſ. [ flar 26s Hoot.] Fes emiſ- 
ſion from a ſtar. Boyle. 

To START. v. n. | fartzen, German} 
I. To feel a ſudden and involuatary twitch 
or motion of the animal frame. Bacon. 
2. To riſe ſuddenly. 


3. To move with a ſudden quickneſs. ' 

a Cleaveland. 

4. To ſhrink; to wince. Shakeſpeare. 

5. To deviate. reech. 

6. To ſet out from the barrier at a race. 
Dehbam. 

7 To ſet out on any purſuit. ' Waller. 


To START. v. a. 
1. To alarm; to diſturb ſuddenly. Shateſþ. 
2. To make to ſtart or fly haſtily from a 
hiding place. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To bring into motion; to produce to 
view or notice. Spratt. 
4. To diſcover ; to bring within 9 


To put ſuddenly out of place. Wiſeman. 
START. . dene e verb.] 


1. A motion of terrour ; a- ſudden twitch 


Temple. 


or contraction of the frame. Dryd-n. 
2. A ſudden rouſing to action; excitement. 
Shakeſpeare. 

3. Sally; vehement eruption; ſudden ef- 
fukon, L' Efiranze. 
4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 

Len, John ſon. 
5. A quick — or motion Grew. 
6 Fi from the barrier; act of 
ſetting out. Bacon. 


7. To ges the Srakr. To begin before an» 
other; to obtain advantage over another. 
Bacon. 


STARTER. / [from art. ] One that ſhrinks, 


from his purpoſe. Had bras. 
STA'RTINGLY. ad. [from ffarting.] By 
| ſudden fits; with frequent intermiſſion. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To STA'RTLE. v. 1. Thos fart. To 
ſhrink; to move on feeling a ſudden im- 
preſſion. Aldi en. 
To STA RTLE. o. a. To fright; to ſhock; 
to impreſs with ſudden terrour. 
STA'RTLE. /. [from the verb.] Sudden 
alarm; ſhock; ſudden impreſſion of ter- 
rour. Spectator. 
STA'RTUP. ſ. [ fartand y.] One that __ 
ſuddenly into notice. — 
* 0 


Roſcommon. 


* 
$ 
[ 
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To STARVE. v. n. [ Teanpan, Sax. tet ven, 
Dutch, to die. ] 


x. To periſn; to be deſtroyed. Fairfax. 
2 To periſh with hunger, Locke. 

3. To be killed with cold. Sandys. 
4. To ſuffer extreme poverty. Pope. 


o * wA 


5. To be deſtroyed with cold. MWeodward. 
ToSTARVE. v. a. R 


1. To kill with hunger. Prior. 
2. To ſubdue by famine. Arduthnet. 
3. To kill with cold. Milton. 
4. To deprive of force or vigour. Locke. 


*/ STA'RVLING. / [from flarve.] An animal 


thin and weak for want of nouriſhment. 

+ 4 Donne. 
STLARWORT. / [after, Lat] Elecampane. 
STA'TARY. a. | from flatus, Latin] Fixed; 

: ſettled. pos | 
STATE. /. | Hatus, Latin. 

1. Condition; circumſtance of nature or. 

fortune | Millen, 

2. Modification of any thing. Boyle. 

3. Stationary point; criſis; height. W iſam. 

4. Eſtate; ſigniory; poſſeſſion. Duniel. 

5. The community; the publick ; the com- 
- monwealth. Shakeſpeare. 
6. A republick; a government not mon- 
archical. Temple. 
7. Rank; condition; quality. Fairfax. 
8. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatneſs. 


; 021 Jioſcommon. 
9. Dignity; gr andcur, | Milton. 
10. A ſeat of dignity. Shakeſpeare. 


II. A canopy ; a covering of dignity. 
„ Bacon. 
12. A perſon of high rank. Latimer. 
13. The principal perſons in the govern- 
ment. : Milton. 
14. Joined with another word it ſignifies 
ublick ; as, ſtate affairs. Bacon. 
To STATE v. a. [ conftater, French. ] 
I. To ſettle; to regulate. Collier. 
2. To repreſcnt in all the circumſtances of 
modification. Hammond. 
S'TA'TELINESS. / ſ from fately. ] 
x. Grandeur; majeſtic appearance ; auguſt 
manner; dignity. More, 
2. Appearance of pride ; affected dignity. 


5 Hetterton, 
STA'TELY. ad. | from ſtate. ] | 
1. Auguſt: grand; lofty ; elevated. Nal. 
2. Elevated in mien or ſentiment. Dryden. 
STA'TELY. ad. {from the adjective.] Ma- 
- Jeſtically. | Milton, 
STATESMAN JF. [ fate and man. 
+ I. A politician; one verſed in 
government. | 
2. One employed in publick affairs. South. 
STA'TESWOMAN. / | fate and woman. | A 


woman who meddles with publick affairs. 

| | Ben. Fohnſon. 

- STA'TICAL, a. {from the noun.] Relating 
ts the ſcience of weighing. 
Arbuthnor. 


STA”FICK. - 


e arts of 
Ben. Johnſon. 


STA'TION. . atis, Latin.) 


1 
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1. The ad of ſtanding. 
2. A ſtate of reſt, 


3. A place where any one is placed. 
; Hayward. Creech. 


Moo tex. 


Brown; 


4. Poſt aſſigned; office. 


Milton. 
5. Situation; poſition. Prior. 
6. Employment; office. S$toift. 
7. Character; ſtate, Milton. 
8. Rank; condition of life. Dryden. 


To STATION, v. 4. | from the noun.] To 
lace in a certain poſt,_rank, or place. 
STA'TIONARY. 4. [from flation. } Fixed ; 
not progreſſive . | Newton, 
STA'TIONER /. [ from fation,] 
I. A bookſeller, Dryden. 
2. A ſeller of paper. 
STA TIST. /. {from ffate.] A ſtateſman; a 
politician. Milton, 
STA'TUARY./. [from fatua, Latin 


1. The art of carving images or repreſen- 


tations of life. Ten plc. 
2. One that practiſes or proſeſſes the art of 
making ſtatues. Swift. 
STATUE. /. ata, Latin] An image; 4 
ſolid repreſentation of any living being. 
ES | | ' Willing 
To STA'TUE. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
place as a ſtatue. | Shakeſpeare. 
STACTURE. /. ¶ /atura, Latin.] The height 
of any animal. Brow. 
STA'TUTABLE. a. | from fatute.] Accord- 
ing to ſtatute, Addiſon; 
STA'TUTE. /. [flatutvm, Latin.] A law; an 


edi& of the legiſlature. Tiilotſon. 
To STAVE. v. a. [from fafe | 
I. To break in pieces. Dryden. 


2. To puſh off as with a ſtaff. Ben. John ſon. 
3. To pour by breaking the caſſc. 
4. To furniſh with rundles or ſtaves. Kno/!. 
To STAVE. v. n. To fight with ſtaves. 
| Hudtibras. 
To STAVE and Tail, v. a. To part dogs by 
interpoſing a ſtaff, and b . the tail. 
STAVES. /. The plural of flat] Spenſer. 
STA'VESACRE. /. Larkſpur. A plant. 
To STAY. v. n. ſaen, Dutch.] 
1. To continue in a place; to forbear de- 


parture. Shakeſpeare: 
2. To continue in a ſtate; Dryden. 
3. To wait; to attend. Dryden. 
4. To ſtop; to ſtand ſtill. Bacon. 
. To dwell; to be long. Dryden. 
- To reſt confidently, Tſaiab, 


To STAY. v. a. 


I. To ev. 4x to withhold ; to repreſs. Nal. 
2. To delay; to obſtruct; to hinder from 
progreſſion. 7 Spenſer. 


3. To keep from departure. n, 
4. To prop; to ſupport ; to hold up. Hooker 
STAY. /. [-eftaye, gen 85 
I, Continuance in a place; forbearance of 
departure. Bacon. 
2. Stand; ceſſation of progreſſion. Hay: 


STATICKS. {. [alum] The ſcience which 3. A ſtop; an obſtruction; a hindera 
. conliders the Weight of bodies. Henle. from progreſs. | JS ** 
_ Os * 


Sandyt. . 


' I. Without tottering ; without ſhaking. 
8 


8 TE. 


7. Tackling. Pope. 
8. Boddice for women. 
9. Steadineſs of eonduct. 
STA'YED. part. a. | from flay,] 43 
I. Fixed; ſettled; ſerious; not volatile. 
ö Bacon. 
2. Stopped. : 
STA/YEDLY. ad, { from /layed. ] Compoſed- 
ly; gravely ; prudently ; ſober]y. 
STA'YEDNESS. / (from Payed. ] 
r. Solidity ; weight. Camden. 
2. Compoſure; prudence; gravity ; judici- 
- ouſneſs. 


STA'YER. /. [from fay.] One who ſtops, 


holds, or ſupports. Philips. 
STAY-LACE. /. [ {ay and lace.] A lace with 
which women faiten boddice, Swift. 


STAYS. /. Without fingular. 


1. Boddice; a kind of ſtiff waiſtcoat worn 


by women. 
2. Ropes in a ſhip to keep the maſt from 
falling. Sidney. 


3. Any ſupport; any thing that keeps an- 
other extended. den, 
STEAD. / [red, Saxon. ] 
1. Place Spenſer, 
2, Room; place which another had or 
might have. | I Chronicles. 
3. Uſe; help. Alta bury, 
4. The frame of a hed. Dryden, 
STEAD, /t:d, being in the name of a place 
that is diſtant from any river, comes from 
the Saxon, Jed, yd, a place; but if it 
he upon a river 80 COIN it ya be 5 
rived from e, a ſhore or ſtation for 
3 e Gib ſa. 
To STEAD. v. a. | 
I. To help; to advantage; to ſupport ; to 
aſſiſt. idney. Rowe. 
2. To fill the place of another. Shakeſpeare, 
STEA'DFAST. a. [fead and faft.] 
1. Faſt in place; F 
ö Kg Conſtant ; wy Prado. — 0 
A'DFASTLY. ad. | from fleadfaſt.] Firm- 
ly ; a bt l Wake 
STEA'DFASTNESS. /. [from feadfa] 
1. Immutability; fixedneſs. Pen ſer. 
2. Firmneſs; conſtancy; reſolution. 
S TEA DIL V, ad. ¶ from ſteady. ] 


* 
» 
- 


2. Without variation or irregularity. 
Blaekmore, 

STEA'/DINESS. / from ſleady. ] 

x, State of being not tottering nor eaſſly 
maken. n ; 

2. Firmneſs ; conſtancy. Arbuthnot. 

3. Conſiſtent unvaried conduct. Collier. 
STEADY. a. [T Ig, Saxon.] a 

1. Firm; fixed; not tottering. Pope. 
2. Not wavering; not fickle; not change- 

able with regard to reſolution or attention. 
N Locke. 


4. Reſtraint ; prudence; caution. Bacon. 
5. A fixed ſtate. Donne. 
6. A prop; a ſupport, Milton. 


fixed, Spenſer. 


STE 


STEAK. I L hel, Ilangick.] A flice of fleſh 


broiled or fried ; a collop. Swift. 
To STEAL. v. a. preterite, I ſole, part. 


Holen. | reelan, Saxon, ffelen, Dutch. 2 
I. To take by theft; — clandeſtinely ; 


to take ſecretly witkaut right. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To draw or conyey without notice. Spenſ. 


3. To gain or effect by private means Colamy. 


To STEAL. v. n. 


I. To withdraw privily; to paſs filently. 
2 Sidney 
2, To practiſe theft; to play the thief. Shak. 
STEA'LFER. /. [from Pal.) One who ſteals ; 
A thief, Shakeſpeare. 
STEA'LINGLY. ad. ¶ from fealing. Slily; by 
inviſible motion. ft. NN Sidney. 
STEALTH. /.,[ from fleal. I. 
I. The act of ſtealing; theft,, Shakeſpeare. 
2. The thing ſtolen. Raleigh. 
3 Secret act; clandeſtine practice. Dryden. 
STEA'LTHY. a. from ffraltb.] Done clan- 
deſtinely ; performed by ſtealth. Shakeſpeare. 
STEAM. / [ pTzeme, Saxon] The ſmoke or 
vapour of any thing moiſt and hot. 
Dryden. Weoedzward. 
To STEAM. u. n, Hema, Saxqn. ; 
1. To ſmoke or vapour with moilt heat. 


2. To ſend up vapours. a 1e 
3. To pals in vapours. | Boyles 


STEAN. for (lone. 
STEATO'MA. /. | craraua,] Matter in a 
wen compoſed of fat. Sharp. 


STEED. /. | JTeva, Saxon, ] A horſe for ſtate. 


or war. Pepe. 
STEEL. ,. [yral, Sax. fael, Dutch. | 
T. Steel is a kind of iron, refined by the fire 
with ingredients, which render it white, and 
its grain cloſer and finer than common iron. 
Sterl, of all mergls, is that ſuſceptible of the 
eateſt degree of hardneſs; whence its 
great uſe in the making of tools and inſtru- 
ments, Chambers. 
2. It is often uſed for weapons or armour. 
Dryden. 
3. Chalybeate 3 Arbuibnot. 
4. It is uſed proverbially for hardneſs: as, 
head: of ſteel. 
o STEEL. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
I. To point or edge with ſteel. gs 2 
2. To make hard or firm. on 
STEE'LY. a. | from fleel.] 
I, Made of ſteel. Say. 
2. Hard; firm. | Sidney. 
STEE'LYARD. /. [ * and yard.] A kin 
_ of balance, in which, the weight is moved 
along an iron rod, and grows heavier as it 
is removed farther from the fulcrum. 


\ STEEN, or Stean, ſ. A factitious veſſel of 


clay or ſtone. 


STEEP. a. | ['Tcap, Sax.] Riſing or deſcend- 
ing with great inclination. Addiſon. 


STEEP. ſ. Precipice; aſeent or deſcent ap- 
proaching to p-rpendicularity. Dryden. 
To STEEP. va. fiippen, Dutch.] To : 


to macerate; to imbue; to dip. Bacon. 


502 STEEPLE. 
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STE 


STEE/PLE. / CLyreopl, Pefpel, Saxon.] A 
turret of a church gene 


furniſhed with 

bells. ; Sbaleſped ve. 

STEE/PLY. ad. [ ſrom fteep.] With precipitous 
declivity. | 


ST EE'PNESS. / [from freep.] Precipitous de- 


clivity. . Addiſon. 
STEE'PY. a. | from fteep.] Having a precipi- 
ous declivity. va * | 70 
STEER. /. Irryne, Saxon; fier, Dutch. 
young albern 7 22 
To STEER. v. a. ¶ eon, Tyan, Saxon; 
ftieren, Dutch.] to direct; to guide in a 


aſſage. | Spenſer. 
ST EER. v. n. To direct a courſe. | Locke, 


STEE'RAGE /. [from 22 N 
I. The act or practice of ſteering. 
2. Direction; r of a courſe. Shakeſp. 


3. That by any courſe 1s paced, F 
4. Regulation or management of any thing. 
26h ev wift. 


F. The tern or hinder part of the ſhip. | 
STEERSMATE. I/ [Heer and man, or mate, | 


STEF/RSMAN. f A pilot; one who ſteers 
| | 7 | L' Eftrange. 


_ a ſhip. | 
STEGANO'GRAPHY. 15 [onyavcc and vανſp¼.] 
The art, of ſecret writing by characters or 
—_— Bailey. 
STEGN O'TICK. 4. [emwlag.] Binding; 
rendering coſtive. Bailey. 
TELE. /. [xela, Saxon; ſtele, Dutch.] A 
ſtalk; a handle. | 
STELLAR: a. mor ella, Latin. ] Aſtral ; re- 


Tilton. 


ing to the itars. 5 
ST"  ELATE. 4. F kee, Latin ] Pointed in 
me manner of a painted ſtar. Boyle. 
STELL/A'TION. fl from ſtellu, Latin. ] Emiſ- 

ion of light as from a ſtar. 
STELLYFEROVUS. a. [| fella and fero, Latin. 
„Evin ſtars. | Dia. 

STE/ELION. / ¶ Hello, Latin.] A newt. 

„ e 5 Ainſworth. 
rn . L Hellionatus, Latin. ] A 
"Kind of crime which is committed by a de- 
ceirku felling of a thing otherwiſe than it 
""r&ally is: as, if a man ſhould ſell that for his 
own eſtate which is actually another man's. 


Bacon. 

STEM. (. [ femma, Latin.] 
8 15 a ch twig. Wa ler. 
2. Family; race; generation. Shakeſpenre. 


3. [ Stammen, Swediſh.] The prow or fore 


rt of a ſhip. Dryden. 
To STEM. v. a. ¶ ſtemma, Iſlandick. ] To op- 
poſe a current; to paſs acroſs or forward not- 
. withſtanding the ſtream. Dryden. 
STENCH. /. —_ [eencan, Saxon. ] A ſtink ; 
a bad ſmell. ENT Bacon. 


- To STENCH v. a. [from the noun. ] To make 


Mortimer, 


ſtink 


to ſtink. | 
STEND'GRAPHY. / [car and ee. 


Short-hand. | eaveland. 
STENTOROPHO'NICK. a. | from Stentor the 
Homerical herald.] Loudly ſpeaking or 


© ſoundinge enharn, 


To STEP, v. a. TN æppan, Sax, fappen, Dutch. 


STE 


1. To move by a ſingle change of the place 
of the foot. | Wilkins, 
2. To advance by a ſudden progreſſion. Shat. 
3. To move mentally. ' Watts. 
4. To go; to walk. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To take a ſhort walk. Shaleſpeare. 
6. To walk gravely and ſlowly. olles. 
STEP. /. [TT æp, Saxon; fap, Dutch. 
I. Progreſſion by one removal of the foot. 
a Addiſon. 
2. One remove in clim ing. - _ Koller, 
3. Quantity of ſpace paſſed or meaſured by 
one remove of the foot. Arbuthnot. 
4. A ſmall length; a ſmall place. 1 Samuel. 
F. Walk; Ke, | Dryden. 
6. Progreſſion; act of advancing. Newton. 
| 3 Footſtep; print of the foot, * Dryden, 
8. Gait; manner of walking. 
9. Action; inſtance of conduct. Pope. 
10. Something on which the foot reſts. 
STEP, in compoſition, ſignifies one who is re- 
lated only by marriage. Hooler. 
STE PPINGSTONE. / [ſep and fone. ] Stone 
laid to catch the foot, ſave it from wet 
or dirt. . Swift. 
STERCOR.N'CEOUS. a, [ fercoraceus, Latin.] 
Belonging to dung. Arhuthnot. 
STERCORA'TION. / [from i fercora, Latin. 
The act of dunging. Evelyn. Ray. 
STEREO'GRAPHY. /[. [ roguls and dp. 
The art of drawing the forms of ſolids upon 
STEREO'METRY 1 
.. | reve; an Tet. 
The art of meaſuring Bre of Lend bade 
| Harris. 
STERIL. a. [ ferile, French; fi- rilis, Latin. ] 
Barren; unfruitful; not productive; wanting 
fecundity, © _ Shakeſpeare. More. 
STE'RILITY. / Il flerilitas, Latin.] Barren- 
neſs; want of fecundity; unfruitfulneſs. 
| | 7 Bentley. 
To STE'RILIZE. v. a. [from fteril. ] To make 
barren; to deprive of fecundity. © Savage. 
STERLING. a. [from the Eaſlerlings, 8 
were employed as coiners.] 
1. An epithet by which genuine Engliſn 
money is diſcriminated. © Bacon. 
2. Genuine; having paſt the teſt. Stuift. 
STERLING. / [ ferlingum, low Latin.] 
1. Engliſh coin; money. Garth. 
2. Standard rate. 
STERN. a. [Feypn, Saxon.) | 
I. Severe of countenance; truculent of aſ- 
pect. | £Knolles. 
2. Severe of manners; harſh; unrelenting. 


Dryden. 

3. Hard; afflictive. Shakeſpearc. 
STERN. /. [Ttzeon, Saxon.) 

x. The hind part of the ſhip where the rud- 

der is placed. Watts. 

2. Poſt of management; direction. Shake/p. 

3. The hinder part of any thing. Spenſer. 

STER'NAGE. /. from fern.] The ſteerage or 


ſtern. Shakeſpeare. 
STERNLY. ad. { from fern] In a ſtern man- 
ner; ſeverely, Milton. 


„STERN. 


a 
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STERNON. / [cigw».] The breaft- bone. 


871 


'RNNESS. /. from flerr. 6 
oy Severity of look. re J Spenſer 
2. Severity or harſhneſs of manners. Dryden. 


Wiſeman. 
STERNUTA'TION, {. [| fernutatio, Latin. ] 
The act of ſneezing. | Duincy. 
STERNU'TATIVE. 4. utatif, Fr. from 
ernuto, Lat. | Having the quality of ſneezing. 
ERNU'TATORY, I. [_ flernutatoire, French.] 
Medicine that provokes to ſneeze. Brus. 
STE'/VEN. /. [TTepen, Saxon. ] A cry, or loud 
1 ; 5 55 * 
To STEW, v. a. [ :fluver, Fr. ffoven, Dutch. 
To * a flow moiſt heat, Shat, 
. v. a. To be ſeethed in a Now moiit 
eat. 5 
STEW. ſ. | fluve, Fr. fufa, Ital. eftufa, Spaniſh.] 
I. A of Loſer apts oY Abbot. 
2. A brothel; a houſe of proſtitution. A/cham. 
3. A ſtorepond; a ſmall pond where fiſh 
are kept for the table. 
STE'WARD. j. [T xipand, Saxon. J]. 
1. One who manages the affairs of another. 


5 Swift, | 
2. An officer of ſtate. * ans 
STE'WARDSHIP. /. ¶ from feward.] The of- 


fice of a ſteward. 
STIBIAL. a. | from /ibium, Lat.] Antimonial. 
Ha 


STICADOS. / ad, Lat.] An herb. Ain 


STICK, / | [e1cca, Saxon; ſlecco, Italian; fleck, 
Dutch. ] A piece of wood ſmall and long; a 
fender ſtem. Dryden. 


To» STICK. v. a. preterite fuck ; participle paſ- 
five fuck, [ Tcican, Saxon. ] To faſten on fo 


as that it may adhere. Addiſon. 
To STICK, v. 2. be L 
1. To adhere; to unite itſelf by its tenacity 
or 2 power. Raleigh. 
2. To be inſeparable; to be united with any 
thing. Kent Sander ſon. 
3. To reſt upon the memory palnfully. Bacon. 
4. To ſtop; to loſe motion. ' Smith, 


$5. To reſiſt emiſſion. Sbaleſpeare. 
6. To be conſtant; to adhere with firmneſs. 
18 Hammund. 
7. To be troubleſome by adhering. Pope. 
8. To remain; not to be loſt : g learnt 


early ſtick. Watts. 
9. To dwell upon; not to forſake : as, ſtick 
to your work. _ Locke. 
10. To cauſe difficulties or ſcruple. Swift. 
II. To ſcruple; to heſitate. Bacon. 
T2. To be ſtopped ; to be unable to proceed. 


Clarendon. 
13. To be embarraſſed; to be puzzled. Watts. 
I4. To Srick out, To be prominent with 
deformity. Job. 
I5. Tv STICK out, To be unemployed. 
16. To Srick out. To refuſe concurrence. 
To STICK. v. a. Irriclan, Sax. feken, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſtab; to pierce with a pointed inſtru- 
ment. Gree. 


2. To fix upon a pointed body. 


3. To faſten by transfixion. Dryden. 


STIL 


4. To ſet with ſomething pointed: as, to 
ſtick the cuſhion with . 


STTCKINESS. / | from fiicty ] Adheſive qua- 


lity ; viſcoſity; glutinouſneſs; tenacity. 
To SICK LE. a „ > 


1. To take pare with one ſide or other. Hud. 
to 


2. To conte altercate; to contend rather 
with obſtinacy than vehemence. Cleaveland, 
3. To trim; to play faſt and looſe. Dryden. 
STICKLEBAG. /. | Properly , The 
alten. 


ſmalleſt of freſh water fiſh. 
STYCKLER. /. [from ficli. 
I, A ſideſman 10 fencers; a ſecond to a dueks 
i Sidney. 


. amg g. 
. wH 
STYCKY. a. | from fich.] Viſcous; 1 


glutinous. 


STIFF. a. Leit. Sax. % Dan, fi, Dutch. 


I. Rigid; xible; reſiſting ure; not 
flaccid; not to be eaſily bent. Milton. 
2. Not ſoft; not giving way; not fluid; 
thick; inſpiſſated. Burnet. 


3. Strong; not eaſily reſiſted. Denham. 
4. Hardy; ſtubborn; not eaſily ſubdued. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Ne. 


5. Obſtinate; pertinacious. 


6. Harſh; not written with eaſe; conſtrained. 


7. Formal; rigorous; unwilling to excuſe 

or omit ankle Addiſon. 
To STIFFEN, v. a. | TeIpian, Saxon. | 

I. To make ſtiff; to make inf ; to 

make unpliant. | Sandys, 

2. To make obſtinate. Dryden. 
To STIFFEN. v. n. 


2. To grow hard; to be hardened. Dryden. 
3. To grow leſs ſuſceptive of impreſſioñ 3 to 
2 


grow obſtinate. ryden, 
STIFFHEA'R TED. a. [if and heart.] Obſti- 
nate; ſtubborn : contumacious. Eehich, 
STTFFLY. ad. | from {if.] Rigidly; inflex- 
ibly ; — 45 FF] Hooker. 
STV'FFNECKED. a. Gif and necl.] Stubhorn; 
I guy - : er. 
FFNESS, ,. | from fi. 

I. Rigidity 7 "enbilte! Chardnes; lepti 

| tude to bend. L' Eftrange. 
2. Ineptitude to motion. am. 
3. Tenſion ; not laxity.  . Dryden. 


4. Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs ; contumaciouſs 
neſs. f 


4 Tocle. 
5. Unpleaſing formality; conſtraint. Aterb. 
6. Rigorouſneſs; harſhneſs. WM, x 
7. Manner of writing, not caſy harſh 
and conftrained. Feltons 

To STTFLE. v. a. e French. 

I. To oppreſs or kill by cloſeneſs of air; to 
ſuffocate. Milton, Baker. 
2. To keep in; to hinder from emiſſion. 
To extinguiſh by hinde — 
3. To extingu communica- 
tion: the bra was ſtifled. EINE 
4. To extinguiſh by artful or gentle means. 
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5. To ſuppreſs; to conceal. Otævay. 
STEGMA. . | V oth Latin.) | 
I. A ; a mark with-a hot i iron. 
2. A mark of infamy. 


STIGMA/TICAL. [Foe ſigma.) Branded 
STIGMA'TICK. 55 r marked with ſome 
token of infamy. Sbaleſpeare. 


ToSTUGMATIZE, v. a. | fligmatiſer, French.] 
To mark with a brand ; to difgrace with A 


note of reproach. _ Sci 
STI LAR. a. p fiile.] Belonging to 
ſtile of a dial Maxon: 


"din . Tergele, from Texan, Saxon; to 


"x: A fet of ſteps to pafs from one inclofure 
- to another. * Eſtrange. 
2. A pin to caſt the ſhadow in a fun dial. 


Moon. 

CENTETTO, 57 Few Het, French.] A 
ſmall dagger, of which the blade is not edg- 

- ed but round, with a ſharp point. Hakewil/, 


Te STILL. v. a. | Fwillan, Sax. flillen; Dutch. 


1. To ſilence; to make ſilent. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To quiet; to appeaſe. Bacon. 
3. To make motionlefs. Woodward, 
8 TILL. a. { i}, Dutch.] 
. * 8. 7 uttering no noiſe. Aldi ſon. 
niet; calm. Donne. South. 
— ** otionleſs. Locke. 
STILL. /. Calm; ſilence. Bacon. 
STILL. ad. [Telle, Saxon. ] | 
: Te this time; till now. Bacon. 


2. Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding. Addiſon. 
8. In an increaſing degree :' ⁊ve do more v2 
Ki do better. Aller Bury. 
$4 = Always; ever; continually. Fen. Jeb for. 
After chat; get foe eſcaped, but was ſtill 

2 ed, N Whit: ift. 

' 4:6. in continuance. St Cab Shakeſpcare. 
STILL. /. pero diſtil.] A veſſel for diſtillation; 
- an alembick. Cleaveland. Newton. 
e STILL. v. a. [from 4 To diſtil; to 
Z extract or operate upon by diſtillation. 

Fo STILL. v. a. Lale, Latin. ] To e tao 
fall in drops Craſbaru. 
STILLATI"l ITIOUS, 4. G a fl. Lat.] Fall. 
ing in drops; drawn by a ſtill. 
STILLAT RY: Fe [rom fi or di .] 
1. An alembick; a veſſel in which diſtilla- 
tion is performed. : Bacon. 
2. The room in which ſtills are placed; la- 
boratory Wotton. 


STFLLBORN. a. [HT 2 and born. ] Born life- 


leſs; dead in the Graunt. 


STI'LLICIDE. . Li 1 Latin. ] A ſuc- 


ceſſion of drops. Bacon. 
$TILLICVDIOUS. a. [from illicige. ] Falling 
in drops. * Brown. - 
err se . [from-fil.J 
. Calm; quiet. Dryden. 
a. Silence; ; taciturnity. Shakeſpeare. 


STILLSTAND. J. LV iul and and. | Abſence 


of motion. 8 Ht 
BY VLLY. ad. [ from fill. ] 
I. Silently; not loudly. Shakeſpotre: - 


. Calmly; not tumultuouſly. 


STI | 


STILTS. / I ellen, Dutch, ] Sup orte on which 
which boys raiſe themſelves when they walk, 
Vue, 


To STYMULATE, v. 4. [ flimule, LE] 
1. To prick. 
2. Toprick forward; to excite by ſome | pun- 
A motive. 
+: [a phyfick.] To excite a quick ſenſation, 
with a derivation towards the part. Arbuth, 
STIMULA'TION. / ¶ fimulatio, Latin. ] Ex- 
citement ; pungency Watis, 
To STING. v. 4. reterite Jung, partici le 
3 flang and d g- [Eng San, Saxon. 
To pierce or wound with a point darted 
cout, as that of waſps or ſcorpions. Brown, 
2. To pain acutely. Shakeſpeare. 
N from the verb 
arp point with which ſome animals 
A ws. Drayton, 
2. Any thing that gives pain. 1 
3. The point in the haſt verſe. D 
STINGILY. ad. | from ftingy. ] Coveto Y- 
STINGINESS / | from flingy. ] Avarice ;' ; £0» 
vetouſneſs; niggardlineſs. 


STIN GLESS. a. [from ſting.] Having no ſting. 


Decay of Pia). 

STI'NGO. F. Old beer. 
STI'N GY. a. Covetous; niggardly; ; avaricious. 
Arbuthnet. 
To STINK. v. a. preterite 7 ſunk, or Pant. 
[yrmian, Saxon; /tinchen, Dutch. ] To emit 
an offenfive fmell, commonly a ſmell of pu- 


tre faction. Locle. 
STINK. rom the verb. Offenſive ſmell, 
: Dr; den. 


STINKARD. /. from ftink,] A mean linking 
paltry fellow. 

STUNKER. /. 15 ſink.) Something intend- 
ed to offend by the ſmell. Horus. 

ST INKINGLY. ad. | from fiinking.] With a 


ſtink. © Shakeſpeare. 
STFNKPOT, /. Nur and pot.] An artificial 
compoſition oſtenſiye to 2 the ſmell. 


Harv:y. 

To STINT. ». a. nta, Swediſh.] To 

bound; to limit; to confine; to reftrein ; 

: to ſtop. | Foa ler. Dryden. Addiſun. 

STINT. / | from the verb.] 

1. Limit; bound; reſtraint. Hooter. Dryden. 
2. A proportion; a quantity aſſigned. 

Denham. Sift. 

STYPEND. ipendium, Latin | Wages; 

ſettled — LP Ben. Nabe Taylor. 

STIPE/ND! ARY. a. E ener Latin.) 

Receiving falaries ; performing anyoſervice 

for a ſtated price. Knol ler. Sevijt. 

STIPE NDIARY. /. One who performs guy 

Al 


ſervice for a ſettled payment. 
STUPTICAL. a. | cunlit;, ] It ſhould be 
STTIPTICEK. fyptict ; having the power 


to ſtaunch blood; aſtringent. 12 le. Miſem; 

To STIPULATE. v. .. | Pipulor, f. atin. ] To 
contract: to bargain; to ſettle terms. 

| Arbuthnet. 

STIPULA'T N. . Long fumes, Bar- 

Rogers. 
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To STIR. 5. a. [riuan, Saxon; fooren, 
Dutch.] ö 
1. To move; to remove from its place. 
Temple. Blackmore, 
2. To agitate; to bring into debate Hale. 
3. To incite; to inſtigate; to animate, 


Shakeſpeare. 
4. To STIR p. To incite; to animate ; to 
inſtigate. , Spenſer. 


5. To SriR wp, To put in action. Jſaiah. 


To STIR. & 2. 
1. To move one's ſelf; to go out of the 
place ; to change place. Clarendon. 

2. To be in motion; not to be ſtill. Addiſon. 
3. To become the object of notice. Wat. 
4. To riſe in the morning. Shakeſpeare. 
STIR. /. [ fur, Runick, a battle. 
1. Tumult; buſtle. South. Locke. 
2. Commotion; publick diſturbance ; tu- 
multuous diſorder, A bot. Davies. Milton. 
3. Agitation; conflicting paſſion. Shakeſp. 
$TVRIOUS. a. [from ſſiria, Latin.} Reſemb- 
ling icicles. Brown. 

STIRP. ſ. \ flirps, Latin.] Race; family; 
generation. Baton. 

STIRRER. /. | from fiir. ] 

1. One who is in motion; one who puts in 

motion. 

2, A riſer in the morning. Shakeſpeare. 

3. An inciter;.an inſtigator. 

4. STIRRER ups An inciter ; an inſtigator. 
Raleigh. 


* SITRRUP.. /, fpetnap, Saxon.] An iron 


hoop ſuſpended by a ſtrap, in which the 
| horleman ſets his foot when he mounts or 

rides. Camden. 
To STITCH. v. a. [ flicken, Dutch.) 
I. To ſew; to work on with a needle. 

2. To join; to unite. , Motlon. 


3. To Srircu . To mend what was 


rent. ; Wiſeman. 
To STITCH. v. =. To practiſe needle-work, 
STITCH. /. | from the _ . 
I. A paſsof the needle and thread through 
any thing. | "UN 


2. A ſharp lancinating pain. Harvey. 
STYTCHERY. . [from Hitch.) W 
Shakeſpare. 
STITCHWORT. , Camomile. Ainfſtrortb. 
STI'THY, /. [pe1$, hard, Saxon. ] An anvil ; 
the iron body on which the ſmith forges his 
work. Shakeſpeare. 
To STIVE. v. a. | 
1. To Stuff np cloſe. Sandyt. 
2. To make hot or ſultry. Motton. 


STOAT. 1 A ſmall ſtinking animal. 
STO CAH. / [Iriſh ; fach, Erive.] An attend- 
ant; a wallet-boy; one who runs at a horſe- 
man's foot. 8 __ 
STOCCA'DO. / [from focco, a rapier, Ita- 
lian.] A thruſt with a rapier. Shakeſpeare. 
STOCK. / [yToc, Saxon; foct, Datch; effec, 

French. ] [ £ 
1. The trunk; the body of a plant. Job. 
. The trunk into which a graft is inſerted. 
| Bacon. Pope. 


4 


STO'CEISH. a. | from fact.] Hard; blockth. 


ST © 


3. 22 Lr EG * 2 

4. A man proverbially ſtupi . 
F. The handle of any thing. N 
6. A ſupport of a ſhip while it is building. 


| Dryden. 
7. Thruſt; a ſtoccado. Shakeſpeare, 


8. Something made of linen; a cravat} 4 
cloſe neckcloth. Anciently a cover for the 
legs, now ſtocking. Shakeſpearey 
9. A race; a lineage; a family. Denborn. 
10. The principal; captital ſtore; fund al- 
ready provided. Ben. Johnſon. Bacon. 
II. Quantity; ſtofe ; body. Arbutbnot. 
12. A fund eſtabliſhed by the government, 
of - which the value riſes and falls by artifice 
or chance# Peper 
7 STOCK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To ſtore; to fill ſufficiently. South, 
2. To lay in ſtore. | 
3. To put in the ſtocks. 8Lakeſpear 
4. To STOCK p. To extirpate. 


Decay of Pi 

STO'CKDOVE. /. Ringdove. P — 
STO CKFISH. /. | fockeviſch, Dutch. ] Dried 
cod, ſo called from its hardneſs. 
STOCKGPLLYFLOWER. /. ¶ knucotum, Lat.] 
A plant. The flowers are ſpecious, and 

. ſweet ſmelling. They are commonly bien» . 
nial plants, and of many different ſpecies, 
including the various ſorts of wall-flowers, 
of which the common ſort grows on the 
walls of ruinous houlcs, and is uſed in me- 
dicine. Aliler. 
STO'CKING. / The covering of the leg. 
Clarendon. More. Swift." 

To STO'CKING. v. a. | from the noun ] To 
dreſs in ſtockings. Dryden. 
STO/CKJOBBER. /. { flock and job.]. A low 


wretch who gets money by buying and ſell- 
ing in the funds. S707 


STOCK. CK. / ¶ fect and lecb.] Lock fixed 
in wood, X f 
STOCKS. / Priſon for the legs. 
STO CKSTIILL. 4. Motionleſs. Addiſen, 
STOICK. / | ewixo;; foigue, French.) A philo- 
ſopher of the ſect of Zeno, holding the neu- 
trality of external things; a man of con- 
ſtancy. Shakeſpeare. 
STOKE. float, ſeems to come from the Saxon 
occe, the body of a tree. Cib/on. 
STOLE. / [Hola, Latin] A long veſt. 
. N cr. 
STOLE... The preterite of feal. . 
STOLEN, participle paſſi ve of fleal. Proverbs. 
STOLFDITY. /. | flolidite, French. ] Stupi- 
dity; want of ſenſe. | Bentley. 
ST — MACH. . [eftomasb, French; flomachus, 
tin. 
I. Th? ventricle in which food is digeſted. 


x 91S Dopo. 

2. Appetite; deſire of food. | 1 
Shakeſpeare. Hammond. 

3. Inclination; liking. Hacen. L EH 
4. Anger; reſolution. Spenſer . Butler. 
| 3. Sullen» 


STO 

EN Sullenneſs ; reſentment. Hoster. Locke. 
6. Pride; haughtineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
To STO'MACH. . a. { „Latin. ] To 
reſent ; to remember with anger and ma- 


Uÿggnity. Shakeſpeare. Hail. L Eflrange. 
To STO MACH. v. ». To be angry. 


coker. 
STO'MACHED. @. Filled with ons of 
reſentment. bakeſpeare. 


STO'MACHER. /. [from fomach.] An or- 
namental covering worn by women on the 
breaſt. pots Tſaiah. Donne. 

STO'MACHFUL. a. [ fomach and full.] Sul- 
len; ſtubborn ; e. L' Eftrange. Locke. 

STO'MACHFULNESS. /. Stub 

lenneſs; obſtinacy. . 


STOMA'CHICAL. omachique, Fren.] 


a. 
STOMA'CHICK. Relating to the ſto-— 
mach 


Harvey. Floyer 


STOMA'CHICK. /. [from flomach. ] A medi- 


, cine for the ſtomach. 

STO'MACHOUS. a. achoſus, Latin. ] 
Stout; angry; ſullen; obſtinate. Spenſer. 

STO ND. /. for ſtand.] | 
1. Poſt ; ſtation. Spenſer. 


2. Stop; indiſpoſition to proceed. Bacon. 
STONE. /. [Tan, Saxon; ſtoen, Dutch. ] 

1. Stones are bodies inſipid, hard, not 

ductile or malleable, not ſoluble in water. 


J ck Woodward. 
2. Piece of ſtone cut for building. Zech. 
3. Gem; precious ſtone. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Any thing made of ſtone. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys, or 
bladder, or inteſtines. Temple. 
6. The caſe which in ſome fruits contains 
the ſeed. . Bacon. 
. Teſtiele. 5 | 
8. A weight containing fourteen pounds, 


Swift. 


9. STONE is uſed by way of exaggeration ; 
as, ſtone fill, ſtone dead. Sbateſp. Hudib. 
10. To leave no 2 8 unturned. 
every thing that can ne. 
STONE. a. Aide of ſtone. 
To STONE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
I. To pelt or beat or kill with ſtones. 


ryden. 


Stephens. 
2. To harden. Shakeſpeare. 
ST BREAK. /. An herb. Ainſworth. 
STO'MECHATTER. / A bird. Ainſworth. 
STO'NECROP. /, A ſort of tree. Mortimer. 
STO'NECUTTER. / One whoſe trade is to 
bew ſtones, Swift, 
ST@/NEFERN. /. A plant. Ainſworth, 
SLO'NEELY. /. An inſe&. Ainſworth. 
STO'NEFRUIT. /. | fone and fruit. } Fruit of 
which the ſeed is covered with a hard ſhell 

. _ enveloped in the pulp. Boyle. 

| STONEHAWK. > A' kind of hawk. 12 
STO'NEHORSE: /. [one and los. A hori- 
STO RSE. . Hor ſc.] A horſe 
not caſtrated. Mortimer. 
STO NEPTT. {. {fone and pit.) A quarry; a 
4 ſtones are dug. Woodward. 


EPITCH. /. Hard inſpiſſated pitch. 


_ 


% 


eſs ; ſul- 


o do 


Sbaleſpeare. 


5 


STONEPLOVER. / A bird. + Anſworib. 
STO NESMͤICKLE. /. A bird. Ainſworth, 
STO'NEWORK. /. | fone and work. | Build- 
ing of ſtone. Mortimer. 
STO'NINESS. /. from fony. ] The quality 
of having many ſtones, | Hearne, 
STONY. a. | from fone. 

1. Made of ſtone. 

2. Abounding with ſtones, 

3. Petrifick. ' 

4. Hard; inflexible ; unrelenting. 
STOOD. The preterite of To fland. Milton, 
STOOL. /. [yol, Saxon; fte, Dutch.) 

I. A ſeat without a back, ſo diſtinguiſhed 

from a chair, Prior. 

2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. 

| . | fR | Arbuthnot, 

3. STOOL epentance, or ool, in the 

kirks of Scotland, is — analagous 

to the pillory. It is elevated above the con- 

PRES In ſome places there may be a 

eat in it; but it is generally without, and 
the perſon ſtands therein who has been 
guilty of fornication, for three Sundays in 
the forenoon; and after ſermon is called 
upon by name and ſurname, the beadle or 
kirk officer bringing the offender, if re- 
fractory, forward to his poſt; and then 
the preacher proceeds to admonition. Here 

| too are ſet to publick view adulterers, in 

a coarſe canvas, analogous to a hairy veſt 

with a hood to it, which they call the 

ſack or ſackcloth, and that every Sunday 
throughout a year. 
STO'OLBALL. . [ and ball.] A play 
where balls are driven from ſtool to ſtool: 
Prior. 


To STOOP, D. N. lan Saxon; 
Dutch. TE 9 
I. To bend down; to bend forward. 


Raleigh, 


2. To lean forward ſtanding or walking. 

3 Stilling fleet. 
3. To yield; to bend; to ſubmit. Dryden. 
4. To deſcend from rank or dignity. Boyle. 
3. To yield; to be inferiour. Addiſon. 
6. To fink from reſolution or ſuperiority; 
to condeſcend. Hooker. 
7. To come down on prey as falcons. 


8. To alight from —_ 
- To alight the wing, Dryden. 
9. To fiak to a lower place. * Milton, 


STOOP. /. 2 the verb.] 
1. Act of ſtooping; inclination downward. 
2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiority. 
6 ryden, 
3. Fall of a bird upon his prey, Waller. 
4. A veſſel of liquor. Shakeſpeare. Denham. 
STO'OPINGLY. ad. from fooping.] With 
inclination downw Motton. 
To STOP. v. a. | foppare, Italian; foppens 
Dutch. | 
I. To hinder from progreſſive motion. 
To hinder £ 2 Shakeſpeare, Dr 
2. To hin rom change of ſtate, 
whether to better or — 


3. To 


Swift. | 


F. To ſuppreſs. 


"FO 


3. To hinder from action. 2 Cor. 
4. To put au end to the motion or action of 
any thing. N re . Dryden. 
5 | South, 
© 6: To regulate muſical ſtrings with the fin- 
Jo cloſe any aperture. 
7 m : Kees. K. Charles, Arbuthnot. 
8. To obſtruct; to encumber. Milton. 

9. To with proper punQuation., 

To STOP. v. a. To ceaſe to go forward. 


L » Locke. Gay. 
N from the _ 5 
1. Ceſſation of progreſſive motion. 
1 Cleaveland. L Eftrange. 
2. Hindrance of progreſs ;/ obſtruction. 
| Haooler. Graunt. 
3. Hindrance of action. Tos be. 
4. Ceſſation of action. Sa lleſpeare. 
F. Interruption. © Sale bee. 
6. Prohibition of ſale. Temple. 
7. That which obſtructs; obſtacle; impe- 


diment. ; Spenſer. 
8. Inſtrument by which the ſounds of wind 
muſick are regulated. Shakeſpeare. - 
9. Regulation of muſical chords by BY fin- 
| 2 | acon, 
28. The act of applying the ſtops in muſick. 
3 Daniel. 


11. A point in writing, by which ſentences 
are diſtinguiſhed. | Cra ſba tv. 
STO'PCOCK. / 11 and cocb.] A pipe made 
do let out liquor, ſtopped by turning * 

rere. 


STOPPAGE. /. [from fp. ] The act of ſtop- 
ing; the ſtate of being ſtopped. Arbuthn. 


STO'PPLE, or Stopper. ſ. That by which any 


hole or the mouth of any veſſel is filled up. 

r Bacon. Ray. 
STORAX-TREE. /. [ fyrax, Latin. 
I. A tree. x bo 

2. A refinow and odoriferous gum. Eccliſ. 
STORE. / | for, Runick, mk” 5 

1. Large number; large quantity; plenty. 

4 | acon. Milton. Dryden. 


2. A ſtock accumulated; a ſupply hoarded; 
a hoard, . Dryden. Addiſen. 
3. The ſtate of being accumulated.  Deutron. 
4. Storehouſe; magazine. Milton. 
1 a. Hoarded; laid up; accumulat- 
* | 1 


| Bacon. 

To STORE. v. 4. [from the noun.] .. 
1. To furniſh ; to repleniſh. ' Denbam. 
2. To ſtock againſt a future time,  Lacke. 
3. To lay up; to hoard. © © Bacon. 
STO'REHOUSE. J, Lore and bouſe. ] Maga- 
Zine ; tre L Geneſis. Davies. South. 
STORER. . [from flore.} One who lays up. 
STO'RIED #. [from fry. ] Adorned with 
hiſtorical pictures. Milton. Pope. 
STORK. /.| peorpnc, Saxon. ] A bird of paſ- 
ſage famoys for the regularity of its depar- 
ture. | Calumet. 
STO'RKSBILL, ſ. An herb. Ainſworth, 
STORM. 2 | 5 rom, Saxon ; 


for n, 


Bacon. © 


8 To. 


r. A tempeſt; a commotion of the elements, 

x Shakeſpeare. Milton. 

2. Aſſault on a fortified place. Dryden. 

2 Commotion; ſedition; tumult; clamour; 

uſt le. Shakeſpeare 1 
4. Affliction; calamity; diſtreſs. 

5. Violence; vehemence; tumultuous force, 


Hooker . 

To STORM, v. a. [from the noun.) To at- 

tack by open force: len. Popes 
To STORM. v. n. 

1. To raiſe tempeſts. Spenſer, 


2, To rage; to fume; to be loudly angry. 


I. Tempeſtuous. Philips. 
2. Violent ; paſſionate. Irene. 
STO RV. /, [ren, Sax. forie, Dutch. 
1. Hiſtory; account of things paſt: South, 
2. Small tale; petty narrative. 
3. An idle or trifling tale; a petty fiction. 
| Shakeſpeare. Denham. Swift, 
4. A floor; a flight of rooms. MWetton. 
To STORY. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To telt in hiſtory; to relate. Wilkins. 
2, To range one under an other. Bentley. 
STORYTELLER. /. f and tell Oue 
who relates tales; an hiſtorian in contempt. 
, O Dryden. Swift, 
STOVE. */. | foo, Iſlandick, a fire place ; 
love, Datel g 
I. A hot-houſe a place artificially made 
warm. Carew. Woodward, 
2. A place in which fire is made, and by 
whieh heat is communicated. Evelyn. 
To STOVE. v. a, | from the noun. ] To keep. 
warm in a houſe artificially heated. Bacon. 
To 5 v. a. LAfunde, 1 grieved, Iſland- 
| Þ 
1. To be in pain or ſorrow. 


\ STORMY. 4. [from form.] 


2. For flunned | Spenſer. 
STOUND. /. | from woe ey! | 
I.” Sorrow ; grief ; miſhap. | Spenſer. 
2. Aſtoniſhment ; amazement. 4 


3. Hour; time; ſeaſon. Seen ſer. 
STOUR. /. [ for, Runick, a battle. ] Aſfault; 
incurſion ; ult Spenſer. 


STOUT. 4. | fout, Dutch.] | 
x. Strong; luſty; valiant. en. 
2. Brave ; bold; intrepid. Palms. 


3. Obſtinate ; pertinacious; reſolute; pond. 


aniel, 

4 Strong ; firm. Dryden. 
STOUT. /. A cant name for ſtrong beer. 
"> Sci 1. 


STOU'TLY. ad: | from fout.] Luſtily; boldly ; 
obſtinately. | | = 
STOUT'NESS. /. | from fout ] 
T. Strength; valour. 
2. Boldneſs; fortitude. | Aſlcham, 
3. Obſtinancy ; ſtubbornneſs. Shuleſpeare. 
To STOW. v. a, | JTop, Sax. fforven, Dutch. ]: 
To lay up; to 14 in order; to lay ip 
the proper place. _ Addiſon. Pope, 
STOW'AGE. /. [from flow.] | 
I, Room for laying up. 5 
5 


/ 


5 * 4 


1 2 The ſtate of being laid u Shakeſpeare. | 
ith the 


STOWE, foe. The ſame wi Saxon F Top, 
.-._ place Gibſon's Camden. 
STRABISM. [ frabifme, Fr. ge- tels, A- 
ſquint; act of looking a- ſquint. 

_ To STRADDLE. v. n. To ſtand or walk with 
the feet removed far from each other to the 
ö right and left. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To STRA'GGLE. . 4. 

1. To wander without any certain direc- 
tion; to rove ; to ramble. Suckling. 
2. To wander diſperſedly. | Clarendon; Tate. 
3. To exuberate 3 to ſhoot too far. 

Mortimer. 

4. To be atperted, to be apart from any 

main body. © Dryden. 

STRA' GGLER. of [ſrom ftragele.] 
- 3. A r 2a. rover way who for- 
ſakes his company. ., Spenſer. Po 

2. Any thing that puſhes beyond the reſt, 
or ſtands ſingle. len. 

STRAIGHT. a. [ Frael, old Dutch. 
I, Not crooked; right. 
go Narrow ; cloſe.. 


be ff rait. Bacon. 
ee ad. ff Pani ; : firach, Dut ] 
; . nmediately ; directly. 


Shakeſpeare. Bacon, Addiſon. 
To STRAI 'CALEN: v. 4. [from fra'ght. | 
To — not crooked; to make ſtraighit 

Hooker. 
STRAIGHT Sos /. [from fraight.] Rec- 
titade; ntrary to crookedneſs. Bacon. 
Sibir WAYS. ad. ¶ firaight and way.] 
Immediately ; ; ſtraight. Spenſer. Shakejpeare. 
* "Knolles. Bacon. Woodward. 

To STRAIN. v a. [ efireindre, French, ] 

1. To Laue ueeze through ſomething. 

Arbuthnot. 
Bacon. 


. To purify by . 
Dryden, 


3. To ſqueeze in an embrace. 


4. To ſprain; to weaken by too much vio- 


_ lence, Spegſer. 
F. To put to its utmoſt ſtrength. Vryden, 
6. To make ſtraight or tenſe. acon. 
7. To pyſh beyond the proper exteut. 

Swift. 

8. To force; to conſlrain; to make uneaſy ' 
unnatural, ' Shakeſpeare. 

To STRAIN. ». 54 | 
1. To make violent efforts. 

2. To be ſiltred by compreſſion. , . 
STRAIN. f [from the verb.] 

1. An injury by too much violence. 
2. Race: generation; deſcent. 
3. Hereditary diſpoſition. 

4. A ſtyle or manner of 3 

| «. Tillothn. 

. $- Song; note; ſound. Pope. 
6. ; character. 

| 2 Turn; tende: 3 
| Manner of ſpeech or action. 

STRAINER oy gh rain.] An inſtrument 
of filtration. Bacon. Blackmore, 

STRAIT. 4. [ -froit, French; ſretio, Italian.] 

1. Narrow; <loſe ; not wide. "Fudibras. 


Daniel . 
| Bacon. 


Grerzv, 
.Gh 2apmans. 


Hayward. 


Bacon. 


7 * ife. ” | 


Hacon. Dryden. 
* ſhould mT; | 


Tillet n. 


Dryden. 


ä STR 


2. Cloſe; intimate. . 
3. Strict; rigorous. Pſalms. Shateſpearc. 
4. Difficult; diſtreſsful. Salah are. 


F. It is is uſed in oppoſition. to — why 
but is tken properly written ffraight. Neur. 


STRAIT. / 
I. A narr ow pak. or frith. Juditb. 
2. Diſtreſs; Clarendon. 


To STRAIT. v. a. [from the noun. } To put 


to difficulties, Shabeſdecre, 


"To STRAT'TEN, v. a. [from Hrait.] 


1. To make narrow. 
2. To contract; to confine. | A ay 
3. To make tight ; to intend. Dryden. 
4. To deprive of necedla room. Clarendon, 
5 To diſtreſs; to perple Ray. 

STRALITLY. ad. [from loi. 

1. Narrowly. 


2. Strictly; rigorouſly, Hcoler. 
3. Cloſely; intimately: 
STRAVTNESS. . [from 159 
1. Narrowneſs. K. cb. 
«ths Strictneſs; rigour. Hale. 
3. Diſtreſs; diffculty. 
4. Want; ſeareity. Locke, 


STRAITLA'CED. a. 5220 and lace.] Stiff; 
conſtrained ; without freedom. . 
STRAKE. The obſolete preterite of 1 
ben ſer. 

STRAND. F de ge Saxon ; firande, Dyt.] 
- The verge o ſea or of 2 . | 
Prior. 


2. STRAND. v. a. [from the noun. ] To drive 


or force upon the ſhallo ws. Woodward. 
STRANGE. a. [ cftrange, French. 
1. Foreign; of another country. Bacon. 

2 Not omeſtick 8 Davies. 


3. Wouderful ; cauſing wonder. Milton. 


4. Odd; irregular. Suckling. 
5. Unknown; ; new. i Milton, 
6. Remote. 17 5 
7. Uncommonly good or bad. Miſes 


8. Upacquainted. 
5%% Uncommunicative ; Wed. 
RANGE. interj. An expreſſion of * 
MVPaller 


To STRANGE. v. #. [from the adj Saive. 

To wonder; to be aſtoniſhed. lanville, 
STRA/NGELY. ad. [from Prange. ] 

I, With ſome relation to foreigners. 

| ©» Shakeſpeare. 

| 2. Wonderful; in a way to cauſe wonder. 

1 Spratt. EY 
STRAN'GENESS. /. [from frange 

1. Foreignneſs; 1 ſtate of = IM to 

another country. * Spratt. 

2. Uncommunicatiyeneſs; diſtance of beha- 


viour, Shakeſpeare 
3 Remoteneſs from common 9 
oulb. 

bs Mutual ante. Bacon. 
F. Wonderfulneſs; power of raiſing won 
der. Bacon. 


STRA'NGER. /. Lee French.) 
I. A foreigner ; one of another country. 
Sbaleſpeare. & * 


W 0 ww 


ooker, 


arlcs, 
Hale. 


Locke, 
Stiff; 
Locke, 
ſfrile. 
— 
Dut.] 
- (OI 


Prior. 
| dr ive 
ward. 


Bacon. 
Javier. 
Milton. 
cling. 
Vi lton . 
ſpeare. 
Ulotſon, 
Baan 


. 
eſpeare. 


O0 nde T. 
zalamy- 


ing to 
Spratt. 
{ beha- 
leſpeare 
enfion. 
South. 
Bacon. 
Bau. 


atry. 
Swift. 
2. One 


STR. 


2. One unknown. Pope. 
3. A gueſt; one not domeſtick. Milton. 
4. One unacquainted. Dryden. 
5. One not admitted to any communica- 
tion or fellowſhip. Shaleſpeare. 
To STRA'NGER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
eſtrange ; to alienate, | Shakeſpeare. 

To STRA'NGLE. v . ffrangulo, Latin. 
1. To choak; to ſuffocate; to kill by inter- 
cepting the breath. Nebemiab. Aylife. 
2. To ſuppreſs; to hinder from birth or 

appearance. | Sba le ſpæare. 

T RAN'GLER. . [from flrangle.] One who 

ſtrangles. | | Shakeſpeare. 

STRA'NGLES. / from Arangle.] Swelling 
in a horſe's throat. 

STRANGULA'TION. ſ. [from frangls.] 
The act of ſtrangling; ſuffocation; ſtate 
of being —— Brown, 

STRA'NGURY. / [ ceaſyvgia.] A difficulty 
of urine attended with pain. | 

STRAP. /. {| froppe, Dutch. ] A narrow long 
ſlip of cloth or leather. Aliſon. 

STRAPPA DO. /. Chaſtiſement by blows. 

. Shakeſpeare. 

STRA/PPING. a. Vaſt; large; bulky. 

STRATA. /. | The plural of ffratum, 2 
Beds; layers. Woodward. 

STRA'TAGEM. /. [ cealnymua.] 

1. An artifice in war; a trick by which an 
enemy is deceived. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An artifice ; a trick. Pope. 

To STRA'TIFY. v. a. | ftratifier, French, 

from flratum, Latin.] To range in beds or 


ayers, . 
STRATUM. ſ. [Latin.] A bed; a layer. 
Woodard. 
STRAW. /. eop, Saxon; ſroo. Dutch. 
1. The Lon wideh corn . and fon 
which it is threſned. Bacon. Tickell. 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 
\ Hudibras. 
STRA'WBERRY. / [ fragaria, Latin.] A 
plant. The ſpecies are ſeven. Miller. 
STRA'WBERRY Tree. /. It is ever green, 
the fruit is of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and very 
like a ſtrawberry. 
STRA'WBUILT, a. [ frazv and built. ] Made 
up of ſtraw. + Milton. 
STRA'WCOLOURED. a. rat and colour] 
Of a light yellow. Shakeſpeare, 
STRA'W WORM. ſ. [raw and worm.] A 
worm bred in ſtraw. 
STRA'WY. a. [from ffraw. ] Made of ſtraw; 


conſiſting of ſtraw. Boyle. 
To STRAY. », a. firoe, Daniſh, to ſcatter.] 
1. To wander; to rove. Pope. 
a. To rove out of the, way. Spenſer. 


3. To err; to deviate from the right. 
| Common Prayer. 
STRAY. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Any creature wandering beyond its li- 
mits; any thing loſt by wandering. 
| Hiudibrat. Dryden. Addiſon. 
2. Act of wandering. - Shakeſpeare. 


STREAK. /. I xruco, Saxon ; reien Dutch. ] 


* 


— 


STR 


A lin: of colour different from that of the 
round. Milton, Dryden. 
To STRE XK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To {tripe to variegate in lines; to dap- 
ple. . Sandys. Prior. 
2. To ſtretch. Chapman. 
STRE'ARKY. a. [from real.] Striped; va- 
riegated by lines. Dryden. 
STREAM. / [peneam, Saxon; P apron t.] 
1. A running water; the courſe of running 
water; current Ralci:b. Dryden, 
2. Any thing iſſuing from a head, and 
moving forward with continuity of parts, 
Dryden. 
3. Any thing forcible and continued. 
She Heure. 
To STREAM. v. #. ¶ Areyma, Iflandick. | 
T. To flow; to run in à continuous cur- 
rent. 
2. To flow with a current; to pour out 
water in a ſtream. Pope, 
3. To iflue forth with continuance. 
' Shateſ\eare. 
To STREAM. ». a. To mark with colours 
or embroidery in long tracks. Bacon. 
STRE A MER. / ſ from flream.] An enſign; 
a flag; a pennon. Dryden. Prior. 
STREAMY. a. | from ftream, 


I. Abounding in running water. * Prior, 
2. Flowing with a current. Pope. 


STREET. / [Penpzr, Saxon; fnaet, Dutch.] 
I. A way, properly a paved way. Sandys, 
2. Proverhially, publick place. Rogers. 

STREETWALKER. / rect and Telh, ] 
= common proſtitute that offers herſelf to 
ale. | 

STRENGTH . /. [penengs, Saxon.) 

I. Force; vigour; power of the body. 


| D-yden. 
2. Power of indurance; firmneſs; durabi- 
ity. Ailton. 
3. Vigour of any kind. Addiſon. 


4. Power of mind; force cf any meatal 


faculty. Locke. 
F. Potency of. liquors. 
6. Fortification ; fortreſs. Pen. Jobnſon. 


7. Support; maintenance of power. 
Spr att 
3. Armament; force; power. Clarendon. 
9. Perſuaſive prevalence ; argumentative 


force. Hooker, 
To STRENGTH. v. a. To ſtrengthen. 
Daniel, 


To STRE'NGTHEN. v. a. | from frength.] 
1. To mak ſtrong. 
2. To confirm; to eſtabliſh. Temple. 
3. To animate; to fix in reſolution. -* 
Wo. | Deuteronomy. - 
4. To make to increaſe in er or ſecu- 
rity. $ - Shakeſpeare. 
To STRENGTHEN. v. =. To grow ſtrong. 
' Otway.” 


STRE/NGTHENER. 
STRE/NGTHNER. 17 [from Prengeben, J. 


r. That which gives ſtrength; thatwhich 
makes ſtrong. | . ry 
N Mos. N n: 2. Fn 


/ 


* 


SER 


2. [In medicine.] Strengtheners add to the 
bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids. Qxincy. 
STRE'NGTHLESS a. 
1. Wanting ſtrength ; deprivad of ſtrength. 
, __- Shakeſpeare. 
. 2. Wanting potency ; weak. Boyle. 
STRE/'NUQUS. a. [ irenuus, Latin.) 
1. Brave; Held; active; valiant, Milton. 
2. Zealous; vehement. Sroift. 
STRENUOUSLV. ad. | from * 
1. Vigorouſly; actively. ro tun. 
2. Zealouſly ; vehemently; with ardour. 


22 i Swift. 
STRE'PEROUS. a. [ Archo, Latin.] Loud; 
. noiſy. Brown. 


STRESS. /. [penece, Saxon.) 
1. Importance; important part. Locke. 
2. Violence; force, either acting or ſuſſering. 
To STRESS v. . To diſtreſs; to put to "= 
ſhigs Spenſer. 
To STRETCH. v. a. [ Fxnecan, Saxon; ftrec- 
Len, Dutch. | 8 
1. To extend; to ſpread out to a diſtance. 
N Exodus. 
2. To elongate, or ſtrain to a greater ſpace. 
2. To expand; to diſplay. Till! fon. 
4. To ſtrain to the utmoſt. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To make tenſe. Smith, 
6. To carry by violence farther than is right. 
To STRETCH. v. a. 
1. To be extended.  Whitgifte, Cooley. 
2. To bear extenſion without rupture. Boyle. 
3. To ſally beyond the truth. 
FF | Government of the Tongue. 
STRETCH. /. [from the verb. 
x. Extenſion; reach; occupation of more ſpace. 
Kay. 
2. Force of body extended. 3 
3. Effort; ſtruggle from the act of running. 
Addiſon. 
Altterbury, 
Granville, 


4. Utmoſt extent of meaning. 

F. Utmoſt reach of power. 
STRE'TCHER. / 7 ſtretch. 
1. Any thing uſed for extenſion. Aſoxon. 


2. The timber againſt Which the rower . 


lants his feet, Dryden. 
To STREW. ©. a. ; 
1. To ſpread by being ſcattered. Spenſ. Pope. 


2. To ſpread by ſcattering. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To ſcatter looſely. Exadus. 
STRE'WMENT. /. from frew.] Any thing 
'Kcattered in decoration. Shakeſpeare. 
STRT'A. /. | Latin. Small channels in the 
ſhells of cockles and ſcollops. Boyle. 
STRIVATE 734. 22 Latin.] Form- 
STRTATIED. & ed in ſtriæ. Kay. 
STRLCATURE. /. 1 ftrie, ſirieure, French. 
Diſpoſition of ſt ia: oodrvard. 
STRICK. [g.] A bird of bad omen. 


r | | Spenſer 
- STRICKEN. The ancient participle — Wits. 


ene. 


SURPORLE, or i. J. That which ſtrikes 


ﬆhd corn in a «to.lewel it. inſtvortb. 


2 4. | ſirius, Latin. E Dr ana: 
I kat ; accurate$rigoronlly nice. Mon. 


\ 


STR 


2. Severe; rigorous ; not mild. Locke, 


3. Confined; not extenſive. Hooker, 
4. Cloſe; tight. Dryden. 
. Tenſe; not relaxed. Arbuthnet. 


SI RIC ILV. ad. {from rid. ]. 
1. Exactly; with rigorous accuracy. Burnet. 
2. Rigorouſiy; ſeverely; without remiſſion. 


Rogers. 

3. Cloſcly ; with tenſeneſs, 
STRICTNESS. / (from fist. 

1. Exactneſs; rigorous accuracy; nice regu- 

larity. a South. Rogers. 

2. Severity; rigour. Bacon, 

3. Cloſeneſs; tightneſs; not laxity. 
STRICTURE. /. | from frifura, Latin.) 


I. A ſtroke; a touch. Hale. 
2. Contraction; cloſure by contraction. 
Arbuthnot, 


3. A flight touch upon a ſubje&; not a ſet 
. diſcourſe. ; | 
STRIDE. / [ ycmuve, Saxon.] A lon 3 

a ſtep taken with great e a de d. 

varication of the = Milton. Swift, 
To STRIDE. v. n, preterite 7 flrode or firid; 

participle = __ 

I. To walk with lon Dryden. 

2. To ſtand with the — 8 each other. 
To STRIDE. v. a. To paſs by a ſtep. Arbuthnot. 
STRIDULOUS. a. | ftridulus, Latin. ] Making 

a ſmall noiſe. Brown. 
STRIFE. /. from ftrive.] 

1. Contertion; conteſt ; difcord. Judger. 
2, Oppolition of nature or appearance, 

| L'Eftrange. Ben. Johnſon. 

STRYFEFUL. a. [ frife and full ] Conten- 

tious; diſcordant. Dr. Maine. 
STRIV'GMENT. / ¶ frigmentunm, Lat.] Scrap- 

ing; recrement. Brown. 
To STRIKE. v. a. preterite I firuck, or ftrook ; 

participle paſſi ve ſtrucl, flruchen, flricken. ar- 

Thpucan, Saxon; Hricler, Daniſh. 
I. To act upon by a blow; to hit with a blow. 


| Shakeſpeare. 

2. To daſh; to throw by a quick motion. 
| Exodus 
3. To uotify by the ſound of a hammer on a 
beil. To ſtrike the bour. © Collier. 
4. To ſtamp; to impreſs. Locle. 
5. To puniſh; to afflict. Proverbs. 


6. To contract; to lower; to vale : as, to 

ſtrike /zi/, or 10 ſtrike a flag. 

7. To alarm; to put into motion. Waller. 
8. To make a bargain, Dryden. 
9. To produce by a ſudden action. Bacon. 

10. To affect ſuddenly in any particular 

manner. He ſtrikes me with wonder. Collier. 
11. To cauſe to ſound by blows. Anolles. 

42, To forge; to mint. Arbuthnot. 
Iz. It is uſed in the participle for advanced in 

years, | Shakeſpeare. 
14. ToSTRIK® off. To eraſe from a reckon- 


ing or account. uv Pape. 


15. Te STRIXE %. To feparate as by 3 
blow. Hooker. Knolles, 'Hakenoill. Burnt. 
16, T@ STRIKE out, To produce by colliſion. 


| den. 
= To 
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27. Te Sr aut, To blot; to efface. 
RELAY IF TR. ; Brown, 
18. To STRIKE out. To bring to light. 
19. To STRIKE out. To form at once by a 
quick effort. Pope. 
To STRIKE. v. -. | 
1. To make a blow. Shateſpeare. Dryden. 


2. To collide; to claſh. Bacon. 
3. To act by repeated percuſſion. Waller. 


4. To ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer. 
The clock ſtrikes. Greno. 
5. To make an atrack. 3 
6. To act by external influx, ole. 
7. To ſound with blows. Shakeſpeare. 
8. To be daſhed upon ſhallows; to be ſtrand- 
ed. . Knolles. 
9. To paſs or act with a quick or ſtrong ef- 
La : as, a ſtriking picture. Dryden. 
10. To pay homage, as by lowering the ſail. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
r. To be put by ſome ſudden act or motion 
Lito any fate: He ſtruck into buſineſs. 
Government 90 the Tongue. 
It. To Sraix t in with. To e ; to ſuit 
itſelf to. Norris, 
13. To Sralx x out. To ſpread or rove; to 


make a fudden excurſion. Burnet. 
STRIKE. /. A buſhel; a dry meaſure of capa- 
city. | Tefer 
STRIKEBLOCK. J. Is a plane ſhorter than 
the joint, uſed for the ſhooting of a ſhort 
joint. | Moxon. 
STRIKER. / [from frie.] One that ſtrikes, 
Sandyt. Digby. 

STRIKING. part. a. [ from firike.] Affecting; 


ſurprifing. 
STRING. /. [ ng, Saxon; ffreng, German 
and Daniſh. | : 
I. A lender rope; a ſmall cord; any lender 
and flexible band, Wilkins. 
2. A thread on which many things are ſiled. 
Stilling fleet. 
3. Any ſet of things filed on a line. Addiſon, 
4. Chord of muſical inſtrument. Fotve. 
F. A ſmall fibre. Bacon, 
6. A nerve; a tendon. Shakeſpeare. Mark. 
7. The nerve or line cf the bow: Halmt. 
8. Any concatenation or ſeries: as, a ſtring 
of "> 7 0m 
9. To have tevo STRINGS to the bow. To have 
two views or two expedients. Hudibrar. 
To STRING, v. a. preterite 7 ſirung, participle 
paſſive rung. [from the noun. ] | 


I. To furniſh with ſtrings. Gay. 
2. To put a ſtringed inſtrument in * 

. Ada, , . 
3. To file on a ſtring. Wee. 
4. To make tenſe. 


STRINGED. a. | from ftring.] Having ges 
roduced by ſtrings. Pſalms. Milton. 
STRINGEN T. a. | fringens, Latin.) Binding; 
e : 
STRINGHALT: „ [_ firing and balt.] A ſud- 
den twitching and ſnatching up of the hinder 
leg- of a Dole 


* 


Far riet Did. 


e much higher than the other. 


S'TR 
STRINGLESS. 4. [from fring] Having no 


ſtrings. Shakeſpeare. 
STRIUNGY,. a. from firing.) Fibrous; conſiſt 
ing of ſmall threads. Grew. 


To STRIP. v. a. | fireopen, Dutch. ] 
I. To make naked; to deprive of covering. 


Sidney. Hayward. 
e; to diveſt. > Td Duppa. 


2. Tod 
3. To rob; to plunder, to pillege. Seuth. 
4. To peel; to decorticate. Brown. 
F. To deprive of all. South. 
6. To take off covering. Watts. 
7. To caſt off. Shate(peare. 
8. To ſeparate from ſomething adheſive or 
connected. N Locke, 
STRIP. ſ. { Probably for fripe.] A narrow 
ſhred. Storft, 


To STRIPE. v. a. | fireper, Dutch. ] To vario- 
gate with lines of different colours. 
S1 RIPE. /. | Ffrepe, Dutch.) 
r. A lineary variation of colour. Bacon. 
2. A ſhread of a different colour. Arbutbnet. 
3. A weal or diſcolouration made by a laſh 
or blow. Thomjen. 
4. A blow or laſh. Hayward. 
STRIPLING. /. [Of uncertain etymology. ] 
A youth; one in the ſtate of adoleſcence. 
Dryden. Arbmbnet. 
To STRIVE. v. n. preterite I ſtrove, antiently 
T flrived; part. pail. friven. | fireven, Dutch. 
. To ſtruggle; to labour; to make an effort. 
Hooker. Romans. 
2. To conteſt; to contend; to ſtruggle in 
oppoſition to another. IL Eftrange. Tillet/on. 
3. lo vie; to be comparable to; to emulate. 
| "© Milton. 
STRTVER. / from frive.] One who libourg 
one who contends. | 
STRO'KAL. f. An inſtrument uſed by glaſs- 
makers. Bailey. 
STROKE, or Street, Old preterite of firike, 
now commonly ftruch. 
STROKE, [. [ from /rook, the preterite of frite.] 
of 


1. A blow; a knock; a ſudden act of one 


body upon another. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A hoſtile blow. Bacon. — 

3. A ſudden diſeaſe or affliction. 
F Shakeſpeare. 
4. The ſound of the clock. Shakeſpeare. 
5. The touch of a pencil. | Pope. 
6. A touch; a maſterly or eminent effort. 
Dryden. Baker. 


7- An effect ſuddenly or unexpeRedly pro- 
_ duced, 


8. Power; efficacy. 
To STROKE. v. a. 


2, To rub gently in one direction Gay. 


To STROLL. v. n. To wander; to ramble ;to 


—_ 3 to gad ly: N Pope, — 
wanderer; a det - Swift. 
STROND, /. from /rand.] The beach; the 
bank. _. . Shoteſpearey 

STRONG. 3. [renanE, Saxon.) 
: 1. /1gorous z. 


_ —_— - „ 
— iy 
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manner as to laſt. 
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1. Vigorous; forceful; of great ability of 
body. | J alms. 


2. Fortified; fecure from an attack. Locke, 


3. Powerful; mighty. Bacon. South, 
4. Supplied with forces. Bacon. Tickell, 
F. Hale; healthy. | Ecole Refi. 
6. Forcibly acting on the imagination. Bacon. 
7. Ardent; eager; politive; zealous. Addiſon, 
8. Full; having any quality in a great de- 
gree. | . Newton. 
9. Potent ; intoxicating. Swift. 
10. Having a deep tincture. Xiug Charles. 
Ii. Affecting the ſmell powerfully. Hudihras. 
" 2. Hard of digeſtion ; not eaſily nutriment- 


= . Hebrews. 
13. Furniſhed with great abilities for any 
thing. Dryden. 
14. Valid; confirmed. Wiſdom. 


15. Violent; vehement; forcible. Corbet. 
16. Cogent; concluſive. Shakeſpeare. 


I7. Able; ſkilful; of great force of mind. 


Sbaleſpeare. 
18. Firm; compaR ; not ſoon broken; ſolid. 
— Pope. 


19. Forcibly written; a firong remonilrance. 


STRONGFI'S TED. a. [ fireng and ſiſ.] Strong- 


handed. Arbutbnct. 
STRO'NGH AND. / [ ſtrong and band.] Force; 

violence. Raleigh. 
STRO'NGLY. ad. | from firong.] 


I. Powerfully ; forcibly. Bacon. 
2. With ſtrength; with firmneſs; in ſuch a 


3 Vehemently; forcibly ; eagerly. Shakeſp, 


STRO'NGW ATER. / [ frongand water. Diſ- 


tilled ſpirits. Bacon. 


S TROOK. The preterite of frite, uſed in poe- 


try for flruck. Sandys. 


STROPHE. {. {| 5goqn.] A ſtanza. 
STROVE. The preterite of five. Sidney. 


To STROUT. v. . [ Ar aſen, German ] To 
ſwell with an appearance of greatneſs; to 
walk with affected dignity, now fir. 

T. STROUT. 2. 3. To ſwell out; to puff out. 

; : Bacon. 

To STROW. v. a. [See To STr rw. ] | 

I. To ſpread by ing ſcattered. Milton. 
foread y i 


2. To cattering ; to beſprinkle. 

| | Dryden. 
3. To ſpread, * 2 
4. To ſcatter; to throw at random. Walter. 


To STROWL. v. a. To range; to wander. Gay. 

fo STROY. v. a. | for d;ftroy.} Tuſſer. 

STRUCK. Thepreteriteand part. paſl. of frike. 
P 


| opc. 
STRU'CKEN. The old participle paſſive of 
, ile. | . Fairfax. 
STRU'CTURE. /. | frufure, French; firuttura, 
Latin. be 


J. Ack of building; pradtice of building. 


A . a | Dryden. 
„. Manner of building; form; make. 
. ö N Weodward. 
g. Edifice; building. 271.1, : Rape, 


To STRU'/GGLE: v. n. 
$. To labour; to act with effort. 


— 


Sbaleſpeare. 
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2. To ſtrive; to contend ; to conteſt. i 


, Temple. 
3. To labour in difficulties; to be in agonies 
or diſtreſs. Dryden. 


STRU'GGLE /. [ from the verb.] 

1. Labour; effort. | ' 

2. Conteſt ; contention, Atterbury. 
3. Agony; tumultuous diſtreſs. 
STRU AAA, ſ. | Latin. ] A glandular ſwelling; 

the king's eviIIr. "Wiſeman. 
STRU'/MOUS. a. [from flruma.] Having 
ſwelling in the glands. Wiſeman. 
S TRUMPET. /. A whore; a proſtitute, 

j L' Eflrange. Dryden, 

To STRU'MPET. v. a, To make a whore; to 

debauch. * Shakeſpeare. 
STRUNG. The preterite and participle paſ- 

five of ſtring. | Gay. 
To STRUT. v. 2. [ A. German. 

I. To walk with affected dignity. B. John ſon. 

2. To ſwell; to protuberate. Dryden. 
STRUT. / {from the verb. ] An affectation of 

ſtatelineſs in the walk. Swift. 
STUB. / I rxeb, Saxon; fob, Dutch. ] 

I. A thick ſhort ſtock when the reſt is cut 

off, KN Sidney. Dryden. 

2. A log; a block. Milton. 


To STUB. v. a. | from the noun. ] To force up; 


to extirpate. Grew. Swift. 
STU'BBED. a. from fub.] Truncated ; ſhort 
and thick. 2 Drayton. 
STU'BBEDNESS. /. [ from ſtubbed.] The ſtate 
of being ſhort, thick, and truncated. 
STU“ BBLE. / | eftouble, r N Dutch. ] 
The ſtalks of corn left in the field by the 
_ reaper. , Bacon. 
STU/BBORN. a. | from „tub. 
I. Obſtinate; inflexible; contumacious. 
| ä Shaleſpeare. Clarendon. 
2. Perſiſting; perſevering; ſteady. Locke. 
3. Stiff ; not pliable ; inflexible. * Dryden. 
4. Hardy; firm. - Swift, 
5. Harſh; rough; rugged. Burnet. 
$TU'BBORNLY. ad. | from ffubborn. ] Obſti- 
nately; contumaciouily ; inflexibly. Garth. 
STU'BBORNNESS. /. | from ffulborn. ] Obſti- 
nacy ; vicious ſtou ; contumacy. 
Locke. oy” 
STU'BBY. a. [from fub.] Short and thick; 
ſhort and ſtrong. Grew. 


r [ fub and nail. ] A nail broken 


off. 
| * . Italian. ] A kind of fine plaſter 


or walls. a Pope. 
STUCK. Ihe preterite and participle Palle 
of ſtick. Addiſon. 
STU'CKLE. / A number of ſheaves laid toge- 
ther in the field to dry. | 
STUD. / Iyrudu, Saxon. ] 
1. A ; a ſtake. 
2. A nail with a large head driven for orna- 
ment. | 


3. [ZoDE, Saxon. A collection of breed- 
2 orles a ; 


ud mares. Temple. 
To STUD. v. a. f from the noun.] To adorn 
with ſtuds and knobs. "Shakeſpeare. 
N f STU'DENT. 


Sn A. 2 


 STU'DY. 


ET 5. 


STUDENT. 7 | Puders, Latin ] A man * 


to books; a bookiſh man. Watts. 


STUDIED. a. [from Aud). 


Learned; verſed in any gudy; qualified 
by ſtudy- Shakeſpeare. Bacan. 
2. Havir any particular inclination. Shakeſ. 

png, . from fudy. ] One who ſtudies. 


Tillotſon. 
STUDIAUS. fe | fudicux, Fr Nudioſus Latin. 

1. Given to books and contemplation ; „ 5 

to learning. Locke. 

2. Diligent ; buſy. . Tickell, 

3. Attentive to; Seel. Dryden. 
4. Contemplative; ; ſuitable to meditatian. 
" ' Milton. 
STU'DIOUSLY. ad. e 4 
1. Contemplatively; cloſc application 
to literature. 

2. Diligently ; carefu 
STUDIOUSNESS, | Wh 
tion to ſtudy: _ 
ſtudium, . . 

— Appli 1 55 of mind to booth ant learn- 
ing. Temple. Watts. 
2. Perplexity ; deep c Bacon. 
3. Attention; meditation; contrivance. 

_ Sbaleſbenre. 
4. Any particular kind of learning. Bacon. 
F. Apartment appropriated to lite gary em- 


| arterihvely. Atterb. 


CY 


1 ent. : Wetton.' Ctarendyn. 
To DV. v. n. ee Re 5 

. T think with ap . to 
WA, | nee 


2. To endegvour diligently, 1 755 eſalonians. * 


To STU DF. v. a. 
1. To ap ly the mint to.. =. Locke. 
2. Toconfider attentively, © -*- Dryden. 
3. To learn by "<p * 1 
STUEP. e Duh]... 
I. Any matter or body. Dua vier. 
2 Materials out of which un is made. 
; ofcommen. 
3. Furniture: s goods.” * . rd. Cowley, 


4. That which fills any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
Eſſence; elemental part. Sb 
6. Any mixture or medicine. | Shakeſpeare 
2. Cloth or texture of any kind. 
8. Textures of wool thinner and lighter 
than cloth. - Bacon. 
9. Matter or thing. 
To STUFF. v. a. frogs the noun. 


1. To fill with any thing. Say. 
2. To fill to — Shakeſpeare. 
3. To thruit into any thingy Bacon 
4. To fill by being . any thing. Dr yd. 
Lo ſwell out by ſomething ny thing in. Dr 
6. To fill with ſomething: reer of fi 
perflueus. Clarend. 
7. Co obſtruct the organ of ſcent or reſp 
ration. Shakeſpeare. 


8. To fill meat with ſomething of high re- 


9. To form by ſtuffing. Fra 5 
To STUFF. v. n. To feed gluttonouſly. Sroiſt. 
STU'FFING x [from ftp.) 

1. That by which any thing is filled. Hale, 


8 AJ 


gh Reliſhing ingredients put into. meat. 


| Mortimer. 

STUKE, or Stuck. ſ. [ ftucer, Italian. ] A com- 

2 of lime and marble, powdered very 
e, commonly called Plaiſter of Paris. 


STULTYLOQUENCE. 170 ſtultur and 12 


"To STUM. Vo E 


xa Addie- 


tia, Latin. ] Fooliſh talk. + Dis. 
STUM. /. | ſinm, Swediſh. . 

I. Wine yet unfermented- Addiſun, 

2. New wine uſed to raiſe fermentation in 

dead and vapid wines. Ben. Fobnſon. 

3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. Hud. 
- [from the noun. ] To renew 
wine by mixing. freſh wine and raiſing anew 


fermentation. Floyer. 
To STU'MBLE. v. „. kum tumble.) | 
1. To trip in walking. „ Pfior. 


2. To ſlip; to err; to flide into crimes or 
© blanders. : Milion. 
3. To ſtrike againſt by chance ; to light on 
dy chance. | 

To STU'MBLE. v. a. 


1. To obſtruct in Progreſs; to make to trip 
or ſtop. | 
2. To make to boggle; to offend. l. 
STU'MBLE. /. {from the verb. 1 
- x, A trip in walking. | 
2. A blunder; a allure; 7"Bp 
STU'MBLER. 7 1 — Gil W 
ſtumbles. Herbert. 
STU/'MBLINOBLOCK:\ J. {from ſtumble. 
STU'MBLINGSTONE. J '- Cauſe of ſtum- 
blin 1 ; cauſe of offence. 1 Corinthians. Barnet, 
STU P. f. ¶Hompe, Dutch;]-The part of any 
pos ws n 1 the reſt is 2 


Drayten. 
STUMPY. @. from oy ron of — bt 
hard; ſtiff. 0 ſow 3 Mortimer. 
Ti STUN. v. 4. [Frunan, Spas). 

1. To confound or dizzy with noiſe, Cheyne. 

2. To make ſenſeleſs or dizzy 7 "at 
D 

erung. The preterite and participle paſſive 
Shake 


4 . 
STU 0 The preterite of ſtink. 
To STUNT. v. a: 48 Ilandick 175 e 
der from growt I Cloth | 
STUPE. a, Latin | Cloth or flax arge 
in —. baten and applied to ien 
or ſore. Wiſeman. 
To STUPE. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] To —— 
to dreſs with ſtupes. W ifeman. 
STUPEFA'CTION, / [ ſtupefaFvr, Latin. ] 
Inſenſibility; dullnefs ; ſtupidity. South, 
STUPEFA'CTIVE. a. [from ſtupefuctus, Lat.] 
Cauſing inſenſibility; dulling; obſtructing 
the ſenſes. Bacon. 
STU PENDO US. a. [ ſtupendur, Latin. | Won- 
derfu]; amazing ; aſtoniſhing, Clarendon. 
STU/PID. a. [ ſtupidus, Latin.] 
1. Dull; wanting ſenſibility;- wanting ap- 
prehenſion ; ; heavy ; ; fluggi of underſtand- 
ing. Dryden. 
2. Performed without ſkill or 8. Seuift. 
STUPIDITY. / { ſtupiditas, Lan] Dulneſs; 


heavincſs 


S N 
3 ea "> 


8 Milton. 


2. Dully; without apprehenſion. Dryden. 
ST U'PIFLER.. / [from Jrupify. J That which 
+. cauſes ſtupidity. 

To STU'PIFY. v. 4. [ 
make ſtupid; to deprive of ſepſibility. 

' Bacon. South, Collier. 
| STU'POR, . { [Latio,] Suſpenſion or diminu- 
tion of ſenſib 


raviſh; to violate. 

S1 URN TION. 75 Kuprat, from 2 
Latin.] Rape; violation. 1 

we e ad. Fam. 
1. Stontſy zhardiy.. 


a2, Obſtinately; reſolutely. 3 
— 1 {For Pte} F 

. Stoutneſs; har 7 77 

2. Brutal ſtrengtn. el 

bnd a. gene, French J 

x. Hardy; — brutal; o dir. 

2 Strong; torcible. bea v. Sidney. 

3. Stiff; ſtout.  Waton, 

\ STUR'GEON. þ A fea fh. Woodward. 


STURK: J re Sum. ren are 


beiſex. | 
To STU "* 8 . ſtutten, to hinder, 
To STV'/T-i ER. — Foſprak with he 


ſitation; to 3 


| STU T TER. J. [ from ſtu. —. what 

| e e. 3 with . 
1 4 — . 
CE L to keep Gay. Kirg. 


* . lace of deb yr Milten. 
Te. STV. v. a. en enen To fhut pp 
in 2 ity... Shakeſpeare. 
7 8 TV. v. u. To fear toaſcrnd.. ' yo: hk 
STY'GIAN. a. | ſtygire, Latin.) Helliſh ; infer- 


3 — Styx, one 1 


E. fe LH, Latin]. Ar . 
4 D writing with xegard to lan- 


Suage. S$-ouft. 
4, Manner of ſpeaking appropriate to pars 
* jp characters Shakeſpeare. 
3. Title; appellation. 


4. Courſe of writing. 


5. A pointed iron uſed anczently i in writing 


on tables of wax. | 
6. An thing wich a ſitarp point, as 0 
ver; the pin of a dial. Brow 
J. The Kalk which riſes from e the 
leaves of a flower. 
- 8./STY LE" of chnet, is properly the — 2 
<p by _ cots inenmy of proceed- 


Aylife. 
To SbYLE. v. a. To call; to term; to name. 


Glarendon. Locke, Swift. 
STYP!TICK. a. Ccunbinde. ] The ſame as aſtrin- 


War bnt-generally expreſſes the moſt effi- 


cacious * ne theſe which are 


. / ility. Arx bur hot. 8 
To. SUPRA TE. v. 4. 1 ſeupro, Latin. J Te 


„ Se fs ry Adee, French. Infe- 


8 U 


ied to ſtop 
8 TTCTTV. / [pr 1181 Th 
power of mY! Lerope los ae N 3555 
Te Is TV THY. v. a. . 5 871 rar.), To forge 
SUA'SIBLE, , [from fa, Lada. Lit b 
a. om IN. t 
be perſuaded. ng 


86A SIVE. a. | from fuadeo, Latin. Havin 
pupef atio, Lati To 2 5 2 


M to perſuade. outh. 
pod 2 a. £ ih > A -] Having ten- 

A pants ITI. i [ /uavitar, Latin. 
x. Sweetneſs 9 the felon. 1 
2. Sweetneſs to the wind. 

SUB. In e Pgnifies a ſubordinate 


degree. 


„ 


SUBA/ CID. a. [ fb aid cue, Len] Sour Sour in 


a ſmall degree. 


SUBA'CRID.. 4. [ {#6 and acrie.} Shar — 
pungent in a, degree. 2 — 
To SUBA CT. ». a, E ſubattn, Latin. ] Jo re- 


duce; to ſubdue. Bacon 
SUBA CTION. L 'l fie Latin] The act 


of reducin on. 


riour; ſubordinate.; that which in different 
reſpects i is both ſupcriour and infertour. ' 
Prior, Swift. — 
S e 4. Alle, Lati 
2 


SUBAST STRINGENT. 3 [ {ub and u. 
Aſtringent in a ſmall d 
SUBBE'ADLE. /. U fu and beadle. ] An under 


' SUBCELE'STIAL.# 5 ſub and deu l. 


e 

A , ſuccentor, 

* The MTS precentr in A 
cathedral. 

bo. + & [ 2 and cla vi, ee 1 


SUBCONSTELL ATION. ＋ Lil 2 caſes | 


| _ J A.ſuberdinate or ſccondary m__— 
70 10%. 
SUBCONTRARY. a. Contrary 3 in an infe- 
801801 "RA'CTED: iy”; — 
A' part. a. and con- 
trafted:],Contrattedafter a, former contract, 
Shakeſpeare. 
SUBCUTA'NEOUS. a, [ ſaß and cutaneous. þ, 
Lying under the ſkin, 
SUBDEA'CON. L fubgiacomur, Latin. J! In the 
Romiſh church, is the deacon's ſerv 


__ 

1 Latin.] The 72 
gerent of à dean. Ayl 7. 

SUBDECUPLE. . { ſub and d:coplus, Latin. 
Contaiping one part of ten. 

SUBDERI/SORIOUS. a. [ ſub and derifor, Lat.] 
Scoffing or ridiculing with tenderneſs. More. 

SUBDITITIOUS.,, . | ſubg:titive, Latin: | Put 
ſecretly in the place of ſomething elſe: 

To SUBDIVE'RSIFY. e. a. { ſub and 222251 


Io o diverſiſy again what is already diverſi- 


Hale. 


To. SUBDIVIDE, v. a. e To 
; Vi 


* 


ur 
To f 


1. 
2. 
di 


TIES” 


2 
2 
loo! 


28 "OS » m4 
*" t& ©» 9 


9228 
1 


9 > 


„ 
düvide a part into yet more parts. 


. Ro common. 
SUBDIVTSION. /. bd viſion, French; from 
ſubdivide, f 8 
1. The act of ſubdividing. Mails. 
2. The parts diſtinguiſhed by a ſecond di- 
viſion. * Addiſon, 
86 BDO 7 i a. [ ſubdolus, Latin. ] Cunning; 
ſubtle; fly. 
To SU, DUGE. | v. a. [ ſabduco, ſubductus, La- 
To SUBDU'/C r. tin. 


1. To withdraw; tot e away. Milton. 


2. To ſubſtract by arithmetical operation. 


Hale 
SUBDVU'/CTION. /. [ from ſ#64u@. ] 

1. The act of taking away. Hale. 
2. Arithmetical ſubſtraction. Hale. 
To SUBDUFE. v. a. 

I. Tocruſh; to oppreſs; to ſink. Milton. 

2. To conquer ; to reduce under a new do- 

manion. | Geneſis. Spratt. 
3. To tame; to ſubact. 
SUBDU'ER. ,. from ſubdue. ] Conquerour ; 


tamer. Philips, 
SUBDU/MENT. /. Conqueſt. Shakeſpeare. 
SUBDU'PLE. a. | ſub and duplur, La- 


SUBDU'PLICATE. I tin. ] Containing one 
art of two. | Newton. 
SUBJA'CENT. a. [ ſubjacens, Latin. ] Lying 
under. 
To SUBIE OT. v. a. | ſubjetus, —_ 
2 0 


1. To put under. pe. 
2. To reduce to ſubmiſſion; to make ſubor- 
dinate; to make ſubmiſſive. Dryden. 


3. To enſlave; to make obnoxious. Locke. 
4. To expoſe; to make liable. Arbuthnot. 
5. To ſubmit; to make accountable. 
Locke. 
6. To make ſubſervient. Milton. 
wugg a. | ſabjectus, Latin. ] | 
I. Placed or ſituated under. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Living under the dominion of another. 
Locke. 
3. Expoſed; liable; obnoxious. Dryden. 
4. Being that on which any action operates. 


SU'BJECT. /. [ /ujet, French. 
I, Doc who 15 under the Aiden of an- 
other. Sbaleſpeure. 
2. That on which any operation either 
mental or material is performed. More. 
3. That in which any thing inheres or exiſts. 


Bacon. 


je of the verb. ; larke. 
SUBJE'CTION. {, [from ſubje#.] 
I. The act of ſubduing. Hale. 
2. The ſtate of being under government. 
of 8 | Spenſer. 


SUBJE'CTIVE, a. Relating not to the ob- 
ject, 


but the ſubject. Watts. 


SUBINGRE'SSION. / [ ſub and ingreſſus, Lat.] 
le 


1 1 ah 6 
„ SUBJOIN. v. 4. [ ſubjungo, Lat.] To add 
at the end; to 2 afterward. South. 


* 


ay. 


SUBLIMA'TION. , [ ſublimation, 


Dryden. 


'SUB 


= 


SUBITA'NEOUS. a. [ ſuliteneu, Latin} Sud; 


den; haſty. We” 
To SU'BJUGATSE. v. a. [ ſubjugo, Latin,] To 
conquer; to ſubdue ; to bring under domi- 
nion by force. Prior, 


SUBJUGA'TION. / [from ſubjugate.] The 


act of ſubduing. Hale. 


SUBJU'NCTION. /. [from 


| ſubjungo, Latin. 
The ſtate of being jailed, the act 
ſubjoining. Clarke. 


SUBJU'NCTIVE. a. [ ſubjunfivus, Latin.] 


 Subjoined to ſomething elſe. 


SU'BLAPSARY. e, { { and ige, Latin. 
0 


Done after the fall of man. 


- SUBLA'TION. {, { ſublatio, Latin. ] The a& 


of taking way. 


SUBLEYV/ATION. / [ ſubleve, Latin.) The 


act of raiſing on hi 


SUBLUMABLE. a. . [«lime,] Poſſible 


to be ſublimed. 


SUBLTMABLENESS. /. | from ſallimable 
8 of admitting ſublimation. 52 


LIMATE. , | from ſublime. ] 
I. Any thing raiſed by fire in the retort. 
Bacon: 
2. Quickſilyer raiſed in the retort, Nætton. 

To SU'BLIMATE. v. a. | from ſublime.) 

1. To raiſe by the force of chemical fire. 
2. To exalt; to heighten; to elevate, 

Decay of Piety. 
I. A chemical operation which raiſes bo- 
dies in the veſſel by the force of fire. Sub- 
limation differs very little from diſtillation, 
excepting that in diſtillation only the fluid 
parts of bodies are raiſed, but in this the - 
ſolid and dry; and that the matter to be 
diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid, but- 

_ ſublimation is only concerned about ſolid ſub- 


ſtances, Vincy. 
2. Exaltation; elevation; act of heighten- 

> improving. Davies. 
SUBLIME. 4. | ſablimis, Latin. ] 


I. High in place; exalted aloft. - Drydev. 
2. High in excellence; exalted by nature. 


: uton. 

3. High in ſtyle or ſentiment ; lofty ; grand. 

by * 7407. 

4. Elevated by joy. Milion. 
5. Haughty; proud. Wotton. - 


SUBLIME. /. The grand or lofty ſtyle, Pope. 


To SUBLVME. v. a. | ſublimer, French. 


I. To raiſe by a chemical fire. „ 
2. To raiſc on wah. Denham. 
3. To exalt; to heighten; to improve. 


Glanville, 


. SUBLIME. „. ». To rife in the chemi- 


cal veſſel by the force of fire. Arbuthnet. 
SUBLIMELV. ad. | from ſublime. Loftily ; 
ndly. 8 Pope. 
SUBLUMITY. . [ ſublimitas, Latin.] | 
I. Height of place; elevation. 
2. Height of nature; excellence. Raleigh. 
3. Loftineſs of ſtyle or ſentiment. Addon. 
SUBLINGUAL. a. | ſub and lingua, Latin. ] 
Placed under the tongue. - Harvey. 


. us 


— . — 
- 2 2 


SUB 


 SUBLU'NAR. \ a. L fub and June, Latin.) 


SU'BLUNARY, J Situated beneath the 
moon; earthly; terreſtrial. Swift. 
SU'BMARINE. 4. [ ſub_and mare, Latin. 
Lying or acting under the fea, MWilkins. 
To SUBMERGE. v. 4. | ſubmergo, Latin. ]- 
To drown; to put under water. 
2 5 - Shakeſpeare. 
SUBME'RSION /, | ſubmerſzs, Latin.] The 
act of drowning ; ſtate of being 22 1 
. ö ale. 


To SUBMLNIS TER. v. a. [ 2 


To SUBMIAISTRATE. j Latin. ] To ſup- 
| l 


ply; to afford. Hale. 
To SUBMͤINIST ER. v. n. To ſubſerve; to be 
uſeful to. ; L'E range. 
SUBMISS. a. [from ſub!iſſzs, Latin. ] Hum- 
ble; ſubmiſlive ; obſequious. Milton. 
SUBMISSION. / from ſub-mifus, Latin. 
1. Delivery of himſelf to the power of an- 
/. other. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Acknowledgment of inferiority or de- 
pendapce, 


5 - "uh 
3. Acknowledgement of a fault; confeſſion 


of errour. | Shakeſpeare. 
4. Obſequiouſneſs; reſignation; obedience. 
| Temple. 


SUBMISSIVE. 0. ul ſubmiſſus, Lat.] Humble; 

teſtifying ſubmiſſion or inferiority. Prior. 

SUBMITSSIVELV, ad. | from Kriele 
Humbly; with confeſſion of inferiority. 

| | Pope. 

SUBM'SSIVENESS. , [from Jubmiſſive.) fla. 

mility; confeſſion of fault, or 3 

: Herbert, 


SUBMLISSLY. ad. [from ſubmiſs, | Humbly; 


with ſubmiſſion, © 5 Taylor. 

To SUBMT'T. v. a. | fſubmitto, PR | 
1. To let down; to fink. ryden. 
2. To ſubject; to reſign to authority. 


| Miltcn. 
3. To leave to diſcretion; to refer to 
judgment. Swift. 


To SUBMIT. ». 5. To be ſubject; to ac- 
quieſce in the authority of another; to 
yield. 3D 

'SUBMU'LTIPLE. f. A fſubmultiple number 
or quantity is that which is contained in an- 


other number, a certain number of times 


Harris. 


exactly thus 3 is ſubmultiple of 21. 
a. | ſub and offavus, Lat. 


SUBO/CTAVE. 


SUBO'CTUPLE. f and o&uple | Containing 
one part of eight. Arbutbnct. 
' SUBO'RDINACY. 


SUPORDINANCY. F J [from ſuberdinate.] 

I. The ſtate of being ſubject. Spectator. 

2. Series of ſubordination. Temple, 

' SUBO'RDINATE. a. | /ub and ordinatus, Lat.] 

I. Inferiour in order. . Addiſon, 

2. Deſcending in a regular ſeries. Hacon. 

To SUBOR/DINATE. v. 4. | fb and crdino, 

Latin. ] To range one under another. W oft. 

SUBOR/DINATELY. ad. from ſubordinate. ] 
In a ſeries regularly deſcending. 

; | h Decay of Piety. 

© SUBORDINA'TION. /. | fuboraination, Fr.] 


Rogers 


SUB 
1. The tate of being inferiour to another. 
| Dryden, 


2. A ſeries regularly deſcending. 8297/1. 


] To SUBO'RN. . a. [ [ ſubornc, French; f. 


orno, Latin. |] 
1. To procure privately ; to procure by ſe- 
cret colluſion. , | Hooker. Prior, 
2. To procure by indirect means. 
SUBORN'ATION. /. | ſubornation, ' French; 
from ſuboru. |] The crime of procuring any 
to do a bad action, Spenſer. Swiſt, 
SUBO'RNER /. ¶ ſuborneur, French from .- 
orn.] one that procures a bad action to be 
done. | | 
SUBPOE NA. /. | ſub and pena, Latin.] A 
writ commanding attendance in a court 
under a penalty. f 
SUBQUADRU'PLE. a. | ſeb and guadruple.] 
Containing one part of four. Wilkins. 
SUBQUINTPU'/PLE. 2. {ub and ęuintuple. 
Containing one part of live. Wilkins, 
SUBREC'TOR. / | ſub and refer.) The rec- 
_ tor's vicegerent. Walton, 
SUBRE'PTION. /. | ſubreptus, Latin. The 
act of obtaining a favour by ſurprize or 
unfair repreſentation. 
SUBREPTT'TIOUS. f. | furreptitius, Latin.] 
Fraudently obtained, Bailey, 
To SUBSCRIBE. ». a. [ ſubſcribo, Latin.) 
1. To giye conſent to, by underwriting the 


Name. Clarendon, 

2. To ztteſt by writing the name. 
Whitgifte. 

3. To contract; to limit. Shakeſpeare, 


To SUBSCRIBE. v =. (| 

I. To give conſent. Hooker. Milton, 

2. To promiſe a ſtipulated ſum for the pro- 

motion of any undertaking. 

SUBSCRUVIBER. /. from /ubſcriptio, Latin.) 
1. One who ſubſcribes. | 
2. One who contributes to any undertaking. 

vs | CP, Swift, 

SUBSCRIP'TION. /. [from ſubſcriptio, Lat.] 
I. Any thing underwritten, Bacon. 
2. Conſent or atteſtation given by under- 
writing the name. 

3. The act or ſtate of contributing to any 
undertaking, Pope, 
4. Submiſhon ; obedience. Shateſpeare. 

SUBSE'/CTION. .. | ſub and ſectio, on] A 
ſubdivſſion of a larger ſection into a leſter, 
A ſection of a ſection. Diet. 

SUBSEQUENCE. /. [From ſub ſeguor, Latin.] 
The ſtate of following; not * 

reti. 

SUBSE'CUTIVE. . [from ſub/eqaor, Latin. 
Following in train. : 

'SUBSEPTU'PLE. . [ ſub and ſeptuplur, Lat.] 

Containing one of ſeven parts. Wilkins. 

SU'BSEQUENT. a. [ ſulſcquens, Latin. ] Fol- 

lowing in train; not preceding. i 
Bacon. Prior. 
SU'BSEQUENTLY. ad. [from ſubſequers.] 
Not ſo as to go before; fo as to follow in 
train. Fouts. 


Ts SUBSE'RVE. v. a. C ſubſe vis; Latin. To 
f er 
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gifte, 


arts 


lilton, 
pro- 


tin.) 


king. 
Swift. 
Lat.) 
Bacon. 
inder- 


tO any 

P pe. 
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atin.] 
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Latin.] 


A Lat.] 
Villins. 
1. ] Fol- 
Prior. 
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How in 


Soutb. 


in.] To 
ler ve 


I. The ſtate of being 


SUB 
ſerve in ſubdornation; to ſerve inſtrument- 


al Y- , W. 1. 
SUBSERVIENCE. I / from ſublerve.] In- 
SUBSE RVIENCY. 3 ſtrumental fitneſs or 

uſe. Bentley. 
SUBSERVIENT. 2. [ ſer vient, Lat.] Mi- 

niſterial; inſtrumentally uſcful. Newton. 


SUBSE XTUPLE. @. [ ſub and ſcætuplus, Lat.] 


Containing one part of ſix. Wilkins. 
To SUBSTI'DE. v. n. ub ide, Latin. ] To fink 
to tend downward. Pope. 
SUBSIDENCE. 2 /. [from ſubſide. ] The act 
SUBSIDENCY. | of ſinking ; tendency 
downward. Arbuthnot. 
SUBSIDIARY. a. [ ſulfidiarizs, Lat.] Aſſiſt- 
ant; brought in aid. 1 Arbuthnot. 
SU'BSIDY. /. | ſubfidium, Latin. ] Aid com- 
monly ſuch as is given in money. Ali ſin. 
To SU'BSIGN. v. a. [ ſub/igno, Lat.] To lign 
under, Camden. 
To SUBSI'ST. v. . /e, Latin. ] | 
r. To continue; to retain the preſent ſtate 
or condition, Milton. Swift. 
2. To have means of living; to be maintain- 


0 Atlerbury. 
3. To inhere; to have dependant 1 
outhb. 

SUBSI'STENCE, or Sub/iſtency, ſ. [from Seb/ep.] 
1. Real being. Ftillingflect. 
2. Competence; means of ſupporting life. 

| | Addiſon, 
SUB'SISTENT. a. [ ſub/eſiens, Latin. ] Having 
real being. Beniley. 


SUBSTANCE. /. ſalſtantia, Latin.] 
I. Being; ſomething exiſting ; ſomething 
of which we can ſay that it is. Davies. 
2. That which ſupports acidents. Watts. 
3. The eſſential part. Alaiſon. 
4. Something real ; not imaginary ; ſome- 


thing ſolid ; not empty. Dryden. 
5. Body; corporeal nature, Newton. 
6. Wealth; means of life. Swift. 


SUBSTANTIAL. a. [ from ſubſtance. ] 
1. Real; actually exiſting, Bentley. 
2. True; ſolid; real; not merely ſeeming. 


Denham. 
3. Coporeal ; material. 7 Matis. 
4. Strong; ſtout ; bulky. Milton. 


5. Reſponſible; moderately wealthy. 
| , Addiſon. 
SUBSTA/NTIALS. / [ Without ſingular. 
Eſſential parts. lyiiffe. 
SUBSTANTIATLTT V. / [ from ſubſtantial. 
1. The tate of real exiſtence. 


2. Corporeity; materiality. Glanville. 


* SUBSTA'NTIALLY. ad. [ from Subſtantial. 


I. In manner of a ſubſtance; with reality 
of exiſtence. Milton, 
2. Strongly; ſolidly, Clarendon. 
3- Truly; ſolidly; really; with fixed pur- 
poſe. N Tillot ſon. 
4. With competent wealth. 
SUBSTANTIALNESS ( {from fleet 
ubſtantial. 


2. Fir mneſs; ſtrength; power of holding 


or laſting. Motton. 


OY 


SUB . 


To SUBST'/ANTIATE. ». a. from ſulfance. 
To make to exiſt. - # A 
SU'BSTANTIVE. / [ ſzbfantivum, Latin.) 
A noun betokening the thing; not à qua- 


lity. Dryden . 
SU'BSTANTIVE. a. { ſubfantivus, Latin. 


I. Solid; depending only on itſelf. Bacon, 


2. Betokening exiſtence, Arbuthnot. 
To. SU'BSTITUTE. v. a. [ ſulſiitutuz, Latin. ] 
To put in the place of another. | 
Government of the Tongue. 
SU/BSTITUTE. . One placed a4 anether. to 
act with delegated power. Addiſon. 
SUBSTITUTION. / [from ſubſitute.] The 
act of placing any perſon or thing in the 
room of another. a Bacon. 
To SUBSTRA'CT. v. a. ſubſiraftion, French. ] 
1. Lo take away part from the whole. 
2. To take one number from another, 
SUBSTRA'CTION,. / [ ſoucſtraire, ſaulſtractiar, 
French. ] = y | 
I. The act of taking part from the whole. 
Denham. 
2. The taking of a leſſer number out of a 
greater of like kind, whereby to find out a 


third number. Cocker. 
SUBSTRU CTION. . [|' ſuberudtio, Latin. 
Underbuilding. þ Ls N und 


SUBSTY'LAR, 4. | /ub and ſylus, Latin. 

Subſtylar line is, in dialling, a right line, 
 Whereop the gnomon or Ale of a dial is 
* erected at right angles with the plane. 


' , Moxon. 

SUBSU'LTIVE. I a. |. ſubſultus, Latin. ] 

SUBSU/LTORY. Bounding ; moving by 
ſtarts. y 


SUBSU'LTORILY. ad. | from ſubſultory,] In 
a bounding manner. acon. 
SUBTA'NGENT. /. In any curve, is, the line 
which determines the interſeQion of, the 
tangent in the axis prolonged. Di#. 


To SU'BTEND. v. @. { ſub and tends, Jap. ] 


To be extended under. Creech. 
SUBTE/NSE. /. [ſub and tenſus, Latin.] The 
chord of an arch; that which is extended 
under any thing. 3 
SUBTER. [Latin] In compoſition, ſig- 
nifies inder. 121 
SUBTERFI.U'ENT, I @. \ ſubterfluo, Latin. ] 
SUBTE/RFLUOUS., } Running under. 
SUBTERFU'GE. 1 [ ſubterfuge, French. ] A 
3 


\ 


ſhift; an evaſhon; a trick. Glanville. 
SUBTERRA'NEAL. a. [ [+b and terra, 
SUBTERRA'NEAN., ( Latin.] Lying yn- 
SU'BTERRANEOUS.{ der the earth; 
SU'BTERRANY. _ placed below the 
"> IEEE. Bacen.. Miiten. Norris. 


SUBTERRA'NITY. [ ſub and terra, Latin. ] 


A place under ground. Beroun. 
SU BTILE. a. [ ſubtilis, Latin.) 21 

1. Thin; not denſe; not groſs. Netten. 

2. Nice; fine; delicate; not coarſe. 


Davis. 
3. Piercing; acute. IS, 5 | 
4. Cunning ; artful; fly; ſubdolous. 
095 " Hooker, Fairfax, Proverbs, Milten. 
r 5. De- 
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So BURB. /. ſalerlium, Latin. 


sUBWORKER. 0 . 


. 1 ' 
£Y Tx 4 
SUB 


L 5. Deceitful. N Shaleſdeare. 
' 6. Refined; acute beyond exactneſs. Milton. 


\ SUBTILELY. ad. {from ſubtile.] | 


1. Finely ; not groſsly. Bacon. 
2. Artfully; cunnin 4 | 


Tlotſon. 

1. Fincneſs ; rarenèſs. | 
- Sing artfulneſs. 

Fo SUBTVLIATE. v. a. [from ſubtile.] To 
make thin. E - Harvey. 


SUBTI'LIATION. /. ſabiiliation, French. 
Boyle. 


SU'BTILENESS. /. [from ſ.biite.] 


The act of making thin, oy 
SU/BTILITY. J. # ſubtilize, French.] 5 

1. Thinneſs; fineneſs; exility of parts. 

| % 3 EN | 1 A e Davies. 

2. Nicety. Bacon. 


3. Refinement; too much acuteneſs. Boyle. 
4. Sunding: artifice; flyneſs, X. Charles. 
SUBTILIZATION. /. ¶ from ſubtilize.] 
1. Subiilization is making any thing ſo vo- 
latile as to riſe readily in ſteam or vapour. 
yy | Cheyne. 
2. Refinement ; ſuperfluous acuteneſs. 
To SU'BTILIZE. . 4. | ſubtiiizer, French.] 
1. To make thin; to make leſs groſs or 


py . ; Nax. 
2. To refine; to ſpin into uſeleſs niceties 
8 Glanville. 


To SU'BTILIZE. v. 1. To. talk with two 


28 


much refinement. „ 
SU'BTLE. 4. Sly; artful; cunning. 


lee | "Spenſer. Spratt. 
SU BTL. ad. from ſubtle. ] | 
1. ſly ; artfully ; .cungingly. Milton. 
2 Nieely;; delicately. = Pope. 
7 y SU'BTRACT. v a. | ſubtratio, Latin To 
withdraw part from the reſt. ale, 
SUBTRA'CTION. /. Sce SussTRAcTION. 


SUBTRAHEND' /. { fabtrabendum Latin.] 


Ie number to be taken from a larger num- 


SUBTRIPLE. a. b and triplus, Latin. ] Con- 


; 9 > third or one part of three. Will. 


SUBVE A'NEOUS. 4. [ ſubventaneus, Lat.) 
Addle ; windy. | Brown, 
To,SUBVE'RSE. v. a. [ Jubverſur, Latin,] To 


* 1 


Slfubvert; to overthrow. Spenſer. 


UBVERSION., /. | ſubver/ton, French; ſub- 
k DI Lat.] Gene n ; deſtruction, 
. Shakeſpeare, K. Charles. Burnet. 
SUBVE'RSIVE. 2 [from ſubvert. ] Having 
dendency to overturn. _ ers. 
To SUBV'ERT, v. a. [ ſubrerto, Latin. 
. To overthrow ; to overturn ; to deſtroy ; 
to en upſide doẽo mn. Milian. 

corrupt to confound. 2 Timothy. 


. | 
SUBVERTER. p from ſubvert.] Over- 


\ thrower ; deſtroyer. Dryden. 


I. Building without We vll of a city. 
5 ee 165 Bacon. 
2. The confines 1 the out part. Cleaveland. 
SUBU'RBAN. «. [ ſuburbanus, Latin. ] Inhabit- 
ing the ſaburb. -. * - - Dryden. 
worker, ] Under- 
. South, 


worker; ſubordinate helper 


* 
— 
* 


s U c 


SUCCEDA'/NEOUS. 4. | ſuccedineus, Latin.] 
Supplying the place of ſomething elſe. 
BAS „e Broten. Boyle. 

SUCCED A'NEUM. /. [Latin] That which 
is put to ſerve for ſomething elſe. 

Fo SU'CCEED. v. n. | ſutceder, French; ſucce- 
do, Latin. | 


x. To follow in order. ö Milton. 
2. To come into the place of one who has 
quitted. Digby. 


3. To obtain one's wiſh; to terminate an 
undertaking in the deſired effect. Dryden. 
4. To terminate according to wiſh. Dryden, 


5. To go under cover. Dryden. 
To SU'CCEED. v. 4. 8 
1. To follow; to be ſubſequent or conſe- 
quent to. Brown. 


2. To proſper ; to make ſucceſsful. Dryden. 
SUCCE'EDER.' / {from ſucceed. ] One who 
follows; one who comes into the place of 
another, Duaniel. Suckling. 
SUCCESS. /, [ ſucceſſus, 2 
1. The termination of any affair happy or 
unhappy; commonly happy. Milton, 
2. Susceſſion. . * 
SUCCE'SSFUL. a, Profperous ; happy; for- 
tunate. _ South. Prior, 
SUCCE'SSFULLY. ad. [from fuccgſ ful. 
Proſperouſly; luckily ; fortunately. 
SUCCE'SSFULNESS. „. Them fas 
| . « rom ſucceſsful. 
Happy concluſion ; aalbel — Failed 
good fortune. Hammond. 
SUCCE'SSION. / Laaer Latin] 
1. Conſecution; feries of one thing or per- 
ſon following another. Hope. 
2. A ſeries of things or perfons following 
one another. | Baron. Newton. 


3. A lineage; an order of deſcendants. 


| | Milton, 
4. The power or right of coming to the 
' inheritance of anceſtors. Dryden. 


SUCCE'SSIVE. a. uc, French.] 
I. Following in order; continuing a courſe 
ox conſecution unmterrupted. Daniel. 
2. Inherited by ſucceſſion, Raleigh. 
SUCCE'SSIVELY. ad. ¶ fucceſſroement, Fren.] 
from ſucceſſive.) In uninterrupted order; 
; one dn another. . Bucon. rr 
UCCE'SSIVNESS. /. { from [ ſucecſive.] The 
ſtate of being 2 U i rs 
SUCCE'SSLESS. a. [from ſucceſs. ] Unlucky; 
unfortunate; failing of the event 1 | 
g | Dryden. 
SU'CCESSOUR. . Þ ſucreſeur, Fr. Be, 
Latin. ] One that follows in the place or 
character of another; correlative to pred:- 
 cefſour,” * Clarendon. Dryden. 
SUCCINCT. a. | ſurcinfus, Latin.] 
1. Tucked or girded up; Having 
cloaths drawn up. | | 
2. Short; conciſe; brief. * Roſcommon. 
SUCCINCTLY. ad. [ from ſuccin8.] Briefly 3 
_  conciſe]y. | Boyle. Roſcommon. 
SU'CCORY, /. {cichorium, Latin.] A =_ 


"1 1 Pd 
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a 
en 


Yen E. 


A 
1 


* 


cheve. 
$U'CCOUR. /. \ from the verb.] 


SUC 


7 SU CCOUR. v. 4. | ſuccurro, Latin To 


help; to afliſt in difficulty or diſtreſs; to 
L' Eftrange. 


. Aid; afliſtance; relief of any kind; 
help in diſtreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The perſon or things t that bring help. 
en. 
SU'CCOURER. , [from ſuccour.] Heer, ; 
aſſiſtant ; reliever. Romans. 
SU'CCOURLESS. a. dr, ſuccour,| Want- 
ing relief; void of friends or help. 
' Thomſon. 
3 . [from ſucculent.] Juici- 
neſs 
SU'CCULENT. 4. | ſucculint, French; ; ſuc 
lentas, Latin. Juicy; moiſt. err 2 
To SUCCU?MB. v. 4 [ fuccumbs, Laus. 
yield; to ſink under any difficulty. Hudib. 
SUCCU'SSA'TION. / ucciſſo, Latin.] A 
trot. Oe. ; k 15 1085 oom. 
SUCCU uccuſſio, Lat in. 
4 The act of Hang. 

2. [In phyſick.] Such a ſhaking of the 
E parts as is procured by ſttong ſti- 
mu 

SUCH. pronoun. „Dutch; —— . 
1. Of that kind; « the like kin 
ens are cruel ; ſuch Tere the Triballi. 
Whitgifte. Stilling fleet. Tillotſon. 
2. The ſame that. ith 47. 72 Kale. 
3. Comprehended under the term premiſ- 
ed; \thou are yet honeft, continue ſuch. South. 
4. A manner of expreſſing a p 8 
ſon or thing: We looked for ſuch and 
CONVentences, Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. 
To —_— V. a. [Tucan, Saxon ; ſugo, futtum, 
atin 
1. IO draw by making a rarefaRtion of the 


2 2. To draw in with the mouth. | Dryden, 
3. To draw the teat of a female. Lacke. 
4. To draw with the milk. Shakeſpeare. 


5. To empty by ſuckin Dr 
6. To — 1 | Fern 
To SUCK. v. #. 
1. To draw by tr ay the air, Mortimer. 
2. To draw the breaſt. | Job. 
3. To draw; imbibe. , Baron. 
— [from the verh.] i! 
act of ſucking. Boyle. 
Milk given by females. Dryden. 
SU'CKER, /. Lceur, French.) 7 
ing that dra ws. 


ump. Aqyle. 

5. A round piece of — which laid wet 
on a flone, and drawn up in the middle, 
rareſies air within, which preſſing upon its 
edges, holds it dowm upon the ſtone. Grew. 


4. A which is 
re 3 


S. A young twig ſhooting from the Kock. 


Bacon. * 
_ SU'CKET./. {frotn ſuck. ] . 


Cleavelany. 
0 CKINGBOTTLE. . | fuck and bottle. } A lerably; ſo as to be endured, 


4 
: 


$'U'F 
bottle which to children ſupplies the want 


of a pap. Locke, 
To SU'CKLE. v. a. { from ſucl.] To nurſe at 
the breaſt. 


SU'CKLING./. [ from ſuck.) A young crea . 


ture yet fed by the pap. Arbutbnot. 
SUC'TION. /. — juck ; ſuccion, French.] 
The act of ſu Boyle. 


SUDA”TION. /. ＋ feb, Latin.] Sweat. 
SU'DATORY. // | ſudo, Latin.] Hot houle : 
ſweating bath. 

SU'DDEN. a! { ſoudain, . French z Toven, 
Saxon. | 
I, Happening without previous notice; 
coming without the common preparatives. 

Shakeſpeare. Milton. 


. 2. Haſty; violent; raſh; nate; pre- 
cipitate. Shakeſpeare. 
* DEN. /. 
I. Any unexpected occurrence; ſurprize. 
Wotton. 
2. 01 a SD EN. Sooner than was expect- 
ed. Baker. 


SU'DDENLY. ad. [from ſudden. In an un- 
— manner; without 2 ? 
I 
SU'DDENNESS. . [from N N of 
being ſudden; unexpected preſence ; man- 


ner of coming or happening unexpectedly. 
7. 


SUDORVFICK. a. | ſudor and facio, Latin. J 
Provoking or ng ſweat. Bacon, 
SUDORTFICK. /. A medicine promoting 
ſweat. Arbutbnet, 


 SU'DOROUS. a [from ſudor, Latin.] Con- 
B 


ſiſting of ſweat. 
SUDS. / . from Teovan, to ſeeth.] 
I. A lixivium of ſoap and water. 
2. To be in the Su ps. A familiar phraſe for 
bein gin any difficulty. 
To SUE. v. &. [ ſuiver, Frenc 
1. To proſecute by E antes. 
2. To gain by egal In Calamy. 
8 To beg; to entreat; to peti» 


Knoltes. 
s ET. V [an old French word.] A hard ſat, 
n that about the kidneys. W; oy 
ETV. a. | from ſuct.] Conſiſting 
reſembling fu 


et. 
To 80 ES v. 4. | ſufftro, 482 


I: To bear; to undergo; to feel with ſenſe 


of pain. Mari. 
2. To endureʒ to ſupport; not to ſink un- 


der. Milton. 
3. To allow; to permit; not to hinder, 


Locke. 
4. To feel; to be affected by. = Milton, 


To U FER. v.n 


2. —— 1 
+ 
ee 4. LW ſuffer. ] rag 
ſuch as may be endured. 


| SU'BFERABLY. ad. | from brat] To- 


r 


o 


SUG 


SUFFERANCE. [. [ ſouffvance, French.) 


SUP 


The native ſalt of the ſuger-canc, obtained 


1. Pain; inconvenience; miſery. Locle. by the expreſſion and epavorxation. of its 2 
2. Patience; moderation. Taylor, Otæuay. juice. Ctraſbato. 
3. Toleration ; permiſſion ; not hindrance. 2. Any thing proverbially ſweet. Shake/p. q 
Haeoler. 3. A chemical dry cryſtallization. + Boyle. a 
SU'FFERER. /. [from ſufor.] „ SU'GAR. v. a, | from the noun. ] 
. One who endures or undergoes pain or 1. To impregnate or ſeaſon with ſugar. SI 
- inconvenience. Addiſon, | Craſhary, | 
2. One who allows; one who permits. 2. To ſweeten. | Fairfax, 80 
SU'FFERING. ,. from ſier.] Pain ſuffered. SU'GARY. a. [ from ſugar.] Sweet ; taſting 
Atterbury, of ſugar. 5 yſcr. 80 
To SUFFTCE. v. a. {| fufficio, Latin.] To be To SUGGE'ST. v. a. | ſuggeſtum, Latin. SU 
enough; to be ſufficient ; to be equal to the 1. To hint; to intimate; to infinuate good 1 
end or purpoſe. Locke. No} | * Locke, 
To SU/FFICE. v. a. . 2. To ſeduce; to draw to ill by inſinuation. 2 
"2; E' afford; to ſupply. Dryden. . | Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſatisfy. Ruth. Dryden. 3. To inform ſecretly. - Shakeſpeare, : 
SUFFICIENCY. / [from ſufficient. SUGGE'STION, /. [from ſuggt#.] Private : 
1. State of being adequate to the end pro- hint; intimation; infinuation ; ſecret noti- 815 
poſed. Boyle. fication. -* , Shakeſpeare. Locle. © 
2. Qualification for any purpoſe. Temple. To SU'GGILATE. v. a. [ ſugillo, Lat.] To 81 
3. Competence; enough. BG, beat black and blue; to make livid by a 1 
4 — equal to want. e bruiſe. | | * Wiſeman, SU' 
5. Tt is uſed by Temple for that conceit SUICIDE. . ¶ ſuicidizm, Lat] Self- murder; 1 
which makes a man think himſelf equal to - the horrid crime of deſtroying one's ſelf. $17 
things above him. ' l Savag . fi 
SUFFTCIENT. . C ſufficiens, Latin. SUVLLAGE. ſ. [ fouil/age, French ] Drain of To 
T. Equal to any end or purpoſe; enough; - filth. _ +. Wotton. 10 
competent; not deficient. Locke. Swift, SU'ING, ſ. The act of ſoaking through any 8 
2. Gualified: for any thing by fortune or thing. Bacon. fr 
_ otherwiſe. I ' Shakeſpeare. SUIT. / ¶ ſuite, French.] 8&7 
SUPFI'CIENTLY. ad. from ſufficient.] To a 1. A ſet; a number of things correſpon- 8U] 
ſufficient degree ; enough. Rogers, dent one to the other. Dryden. 8U” 
SUFFTS ANCE. ſ. Fr.] Exceſs; plenty. 2. Cloaths made one part to anſwer an- nr 
5 nh wes Spenſer. other. . EATS uit Donne. 5 
To SU'FFOCATE. v. a. [ ſuffoco, Latin. ] To 3. Conſecution; ſeries; regular order. Bac. SUI 
choak by excluſion, or interception of air. 4. Out of SurTs. Having no coxeſpondence. ſe 
. f Collier. Shakeſpeare. 817! 
SUFFOCA'TION. , [ ſufocation, Fr. from F. Retinue ; company. 1; | Sidney. & 
ſuffocate.] The act of choaking ; the ſtate of 6. A petition; an addreſs of entreaty. 8U'/} 
being choaked. Cbeyne. E en HSbaleſpeare. Donne. a 
+ SU'FF OCATIVE. a. [from ſuffocate.] Having 7. Courtſhip. _ Shalleſpeare. SU! 
the power to choak. | Arbutbuai. 8. Purſuit ; proſecution. - Spenſer. 0 
| SUFFRAGAN. /. [ ſuffraganeus, Latin.] A 9. [In law.] Suit is ſometimes put for the SU/J 
biſhop conſidered as ſubje& to his metropo- - anſtance of a cauſe, and ſometimes for the 807 
n life, cauſe itſelf deduced in judgment. 
To SU'FFRAGATE. v. n. | ſuffragor, Latin.) 9 308% x Avliffe. Taylor. 8b 
To vote with; to agree in voice with. Hale, To SUIT. v. n. [from the noun. _ _ 
SU'FFRAGE. /. ¶ ſufragium, Latin.) Vote; 1. To fit; to adapt to ſomething elſe. Sal. SU'] 
voice given in a controverted point. 2. To be fitted to; to become. Dryden. ws 
TON Ben. Fobnſon. - 3. To dreſs; to clothe, Shakeſpeare. SU'I 
SUFFRA'GINOUS. a. [ ſufrago, Latin.] Be- To SUIT. v. n. To agree; to accord. Dryden. ** 
loonging to the knee-joint of beaſts. Brown. SUI TABLE. 4. [from ſuit.] Fitting; a& SUN 
SUFFUMIGA'TION. /. [ ſuffumige, Latin.] cording with; agreeable to.  Tillotſer- a 
Operation of fumes raiſed by fire. Wiſman. SUITABLENESS. / [ from ſuitable. ] Fitneſs ; © ol 
'SUFFU'/MIGE. /. [| ufumigo, Latin.) Ame- agreeableneſs. - Glanville. South. he 
dical fume.: is, Harvey. SUYTABLY. ad. { from ſuitable.] Agrecably; - 3. 
To SUFFU'SE. v. a. | ſaffuſus, Latin. Fo according to. | | South, ab! 
ſpread over with ſomething expanſible, as - SUIT Covenant, [In law.] Is where the an- 4. 
With a vapour or a colour. Pope. Ceſtor of one man has covenanted with the 8 
SUFFU'SION. /:. from ſufuſe.] anceſtor of another to ſuc at his court. 5. 
1. The act of overſpreading with any thing. 8 Ine: $7779 v © Bailey. T, 81 
2. That which is ſuffuſed or ſpread. Dryden. SUIT Court. [In law.] Is the court in which 1. 
SUG. /. A kind of worm like a clove or pin. tenants owe attendance to their lord. Bailey- l 
80 8 88 Wotton. SUIT Service. Attendance which tengnts owe 2. 
SU'GAR. / [ fucre, French. „ Haney int 


SUIT- 


to che court of their lord. 


/ 
- 7 , 


"von 


S 
801 Tol.] . (from fun.] | | 
I. One that ſues; a petitioner; a ſuppli 


cant. Hooker. Denham. Rowe. 
2. A wooer ; one who courts a miſtreſs. 

Wotton. Pope. 

SUVTRESS. / from ſuiter.] A female ſup- 

plicant. | Rowe. 

SU'LCATED. a, [ ſulcus, Latin.) Furrowed. 


5 * HW oodrward. 
SULL. , A plough. Ainſworth, 
SULLEN. a. 

1. Gloomy; angry; ſluggiſhly diſcontented. 
Clarendon, 

2, Miſchievous; malignant. Dryden. 
3. Intractable; obſtinate. Tillotſon. 


4: Gloomy ; dark; cloudy ; diſmal. Pope. 
5. Heavy; dull; ſorrowful. Shakeſpeare. 
SI'/LLENLY. ad. | from fallen.] Gloomily ; 
malignantly ; intractably. More. 
SU'LLENNESS. / [from fallen.] Gloomineſs; 
moroſeneſs; ſluggiſh anger; malignity. Don. 
SU'LLENS. /. Moroſe temper ; gloomineſs of 
mind, Shateſpeare. 
SU'LLIAGE. { [from /u/ly.] Pollution; 
filth ; ſtain of dirt; foulneſs. Gow: of Tongue. 
To SU'LLY, v. a. | foniller, Fr.] To ſoil; to 
tarniſh; to dirt ; to ſpot. Roſcommon. 
SU'LLY. / [from the verb.] Soil; tarniſh ; 
ſpot. Addiſon. 
SULPHUR. ( Lon] Brimſtone. Milton. 
SULPHU'REOUS. 1 a. 1 ſulpbureus, Latin. } 
SU'LPHUROUS.” } ade of brimſtone; 
having the qualities of brimſtone; contain- 
ing ſulphur. Newton. 
SULPHU'REOUSNESS. /. from ſalpbure- 
ous. | The'ſtate of being ſulphureous. 

SU'LLHURWORT. /. The ſame with Hoc s- 
FENNEL. 

8U'LPHURY. a. [ from ſulphur.) Partaking 
of ſulphur. 

SULTAN. ſ. [Arabick.] The Turkiſh empe- 
rour. ; Shakeſpeare. 

SU'LTANA. . {from ſultan.) The queen 

SU'LTANESS. } 

. Cleaveland 

SU'LTANRY. /. [from ſu/tan.] An Eaſtern 
empire. Bacon. 

SUL TRIN ESS. /. [from ſaliry.] The ſtate of 
being ſultry. 

SU'LTRY. a.” Hot without ventillation ; hot 
and cloſe ; hot and cloudy. San. Add. 

SUM. /. | ſumma, _ 

1. The whole of any thing; many parti- 
culars aggregated to a total. Hooker. 
2, Quantity of money. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Compendium; abridgment; the whole 
abſtracted. A Hooker. 
4. The amount; the reſult of reaſoning or 
computation. 
5. Height; completion. 

To SUM. v. a. mmer, French.) 
I. To compute ; to collect particulars into 
a total, Bacon. South. 
2. To compriſe; to comprehend ; to collect 

into a narrow compaſs. Dryden. 


Milton. 


of an Eaſtern emperour. 


— 


Tillot on. 


SUN 


3. To have feathers full grown. Milton. 
SUMACH-TREE. /. The flowers are uſed in 
dying, and the branches for tanning, in 
America. Miller. 
SU ML ESS. a. [from ſum.] Not to be com- 
puted. Pope. 
SU'MMARILY. ad. from Jummary. | Briefly: 
the ſhorteſt way. Hogher. 
SU'MMARY. @. Short; brief; compendi- 
ous. Sroift. 
SU'MMARY. /. [from the adj.] Compen- 
dium; abridgment. ogerr. 
SUMMER. /. [ rumen, Sax. mer, Dutch. 
1. The ſeaſon in which the ſun arrives at 
the hither ſolſtice. Sbakeſpeare. 
2. The principal beam of a floor. Herbert: 
To SUMMER. v 3. [from the noun.) To 
paſs the ſummer. Niab. 
To SUMMER. v. 4. To keep warm. Sbak. 
SU'MMERHOUSE. g. [from ſummer and 
bouſe.] An apartment in a garden uſed in 
the ſummer. Watts. 
SU'MMERSAULT.\ JF. [ foubre/ault, Fr. 
SU'MMERSET. A high leap in whi 
the heels are thrown over the head. Walton. 
SU'MMIT. /. ¶ ſummitas, Latin.] The top; 
the utmoſt height. Shakeſpeare. 
To SU'MMON., v. a. | ſummoneo, Lats 
1. To call with authority; to admonith ; 
to appear; to cite. Bacon. Pope. 
2. To excite; to call up; to raiſe. Shateſp. 
SU'MMONER. {. | from ſummon.] One who 
cites. | Shakeſpeare. . 
SU MMONS. /. A call of authority; adme- 
nition to appear; citation. Hayto. Milton. 
SU'MPTER./. | ſommier, Fr. ſamaro, Ital.] A 
horſe that carries the cloaths or furniture. 
| wag, Dryden. 
SU'MPTION. /. from ſumptus, Latin. ] The 
act of taking. Taylor. 
SU'MP'TUARY. a. | ſumptnarius, Lat.] Re- 
lating to expence; regulating the coſt of 
life. |. fro | \ 
SUMPTUO'SITY. /. | from ſamptuaus.] Ex- 
penſi veneſs; coſtlineſs. Raleigh. + 
SU'MPTUOUS. a. | ſumptuoſus, from ſumptus, 
Lat. Coſtly ; expenſive; ſplendid. Atterb. 
SU*'MPTUOUSLY. ad. from Ie Ex- 
penſively; with great coſt. acon. Swift. 
SU'MPTUOUSNESS. /, [from ſumptuous. ] 
Expenſiveneſs; coſtlineſs. Boyle. 
SUN. /. [run, Saxon; ſon, Dutch. ] 
1. The luminary that makes the day. Locke. 
2. A ſunny place; a place eminently warm- 
ed by the ſun. | Milton. 
3. Any thing eminently ſplendid. X. Ch. 
4. Under the Su x. In this world. A prover- 
bial expreſſion. Eccluſl. 
To SUN. v. a. 22 the noun.] Toinſolatez 
to expoſe to the ſun. Dryden. 
SU'NBEAM. ſ. [ ſun and beam.] Ray of the 
ſi Shakeſpeare. South 


un. 
SU/NBEAT, part. a. { ſun and beat.] Shone 


on by the ſyn. en. 
SU'NBRIGHT. a. C fun and bright. ] Reſemb- 
ling the ſun in brightneſs. Milten. 


SUN- 


lant. 
SUNFLOWER. Little. /. [ belianthemum, Lat.] 


Ko 


SUP 


SUNBURNING. /. n and burning. The 
effect of the . [ the face. 44 — 


SUNBURNT. part. a. f ſun and burnt.) Tan- 

ned]; difcoloured by the ſun. Cleaveland. 

SU'NCLAD. part. a. | ſun and clad.] Clothed 
in radiance ; bright. 

SU'NDAY. /. The day anciently dedicated to 
the ſun ; the Chriſtian ſabbath. Shateſ; eare. 

To SU'NDER. v. &. [pynoquan, 84. To 
part; to ſeparate; to divide. Donne, Gran. 

SU'NDER. / [runden, Sax. ] Two; two 


arts. 4 Pſalms. 
SU'NDEW. 1 An herb. Ainſe worth, 


SU'NDIAL. /. | fun and dial.] A marked plate 


on which the ſhadow points the hour. 


SUNDRV. . [runden, Saxon.) Several ; 


more than one. Hooker. Sanderſon. 
SU'NFLOWER. /. [ corona ſolis, Latin. A 


A 3 EIN 9 wer 
SUNG. e preterite ici - 
- five of ng. NON. Pope, 
SUNK.. preterite and participle paſ- 
-  fiveof il. e | Prior. 
8U'NLESS. @. [from ſun.] Wanting ſun; 

_wanting warmth. Thompſon. 
SUNLIKE. 4. [ fun and lite. ] Reſembling 
the ſun. | Cheyne, 
SU'NNY. a. | from ſun.] 

1. Reſembling the ſun ; bright. Shaleſpeare. 

2. Expoſed to the ſun; bright with the 


ſun. 5 Addiſon. 
3. Coloured by the ſun. Shakeſpeare, 
SUNRISE. I/ { ſun and riſing.] Morn- 
SUNRYSING. 5 ing ; the appearance of the 
fun. Walton. Bentley. 
SU'NSET. /. | ſun and ſet.] Cloſe of the day; 
evening. ' Raleigh, Pope. 
SUNSHINE. /. | ſun and Hine.] Action of the 
fun; place where the heat and luſtre of the 
the ſun are powerful. Clarendon. 
SUNSHINV. a. 
1. Bright with the ſun. Boyle. 
2. Bright like the ſun. Spenſer. 


To SUP. v. a. Fupan, Saxon; ſocpen, Dutch. 


To drink by mouthfuls; to drink by little at 
| Craſoaro. 
To SUP. v.a. | fouper, French.) To eat the 
evening meal. Shakeſpeare. Tobit. Dryden. 


To SUP. v. 4. To treat with ſupper. 


a ; Shakeſpeare. Chapman. 
SUP. /. ¶ from the verb.] A ſmall draught; a 
* mouthful of liquor. | Swift. 
SU'PER, in compoſition, notes either more 

than another, or mere than enough, or on 


the top. | 


SU'PERABLE. 4. F ſuperabilic, Latin. ] Con- 
; querable ; ſuch as may be overcome. "1 
SU PERABLENESS. / {from ſuperable.] Qua- 


lity of being conquerable. 


To SUPERABO UND. 2. . | ſuper and abound.] 
d with more 


To be exuberant; to be 
than enough: ©» | 


+, 


Honvoel. 
ERABU'NDANCE. þ U ſuper and abun- 


SUP 
dance.) More than enough ; great quantity. 


| ' Woodward. 
SUPERABU'NDANT, a. { ſuper and abundant.] 
Being more than enough. Swift, 


SUPERABU/NDANTLY. ad. from ſuper- 
abundant.) More than ſufficiently. beyne, 
To SUPERA DD. v. . | ſuperadde, Latin. 
To add over and above; to join any thing ſo 
as to make it more. _ - South, 
SUPERADDTITION. , [ ſuper and addition.) 
1. The act of adding to ſomething elſe. More, 
2. That which is added. Hammond. 
je =" ooo NIENT. a. | ſuperadvenien:, 
Latin. 
. I; Coming to the increaſe or aſſiſtance of 
ſomething. More. 
2. Coming unexpectedly. | 
To SUPERANNUATE. v. @. | ſuper and an- 
uur, Latin. ] To impair or Ala by age 
or length of lifſfſfGGG. brown, 
To SUPERA'NNUATE, v. a. To laſt beyond 
. the year. * 1 h Bacon. 
UPERANN UA'TION. / from ſuperannuate. 
The ſtate of being 3 by years. : 
SUPERB. a. | ſuperbus, Latin. | Grand; pom- 
us; loſty ; auguſt; y. 
SUPERB-LILV. { [methonica, Latin.) A 
flower. * 
SUPERCA'RGO. ſ. | ſuper and cargo.] An 
officer in the b . buſineſs l J ma- 


nage the trade. Pope. 
SUPERCELE'STIAL. 2. | ſuper and celeſtial. | 
Placed above the firmament. Raleigh, 


SUPERCTLIOUS. a. | from ſupercilium, Latin. ] 
Haughtily ; dogmatically ; dictatorial; ar- 
bitrary * South, 

SUPERCTLIOUSLY. ad. | from ſupercilious. | 
Haughtily ; dogmatically ; e 

larendon. 

SUPERCT LIOUSNESS , | from ſupercilious.] 

Faughtineſs; contemptuouſneſs. 

SUPERCONCE/PTION. /. [ ſuper and concep- 

tion.] A conception made after another con- 
ception. Brown. 

SUPERCO'NSEQUENCE. f. | ſuper and con- 
fequence. | Remote conſequence. Brown, 

SUPERCRE'/SCENCE. ſ. | ſuper and creſco, 
Latin.] That which grows upon another 
growing thing. * Brown. 

SUPERE'MINENCE. J / ¶ ſuper and eminer, 

SUPERE'MINENCY. I Latin. ] Uncommon 
degree of eminence, | Aylife. 


I SUPERE MINENT. a. [ ſuper and eminent. | 


_ Eminent in a high degree. Hooker. 

To SUPERE'ROGA'TE. v. a. ¶ ſuper and ero- 

gatio, Lat.] To do more than duty requires. 

| Cleaveland. 

SUPEREROGA'TION. /. [ſrom ſupererogate. ] 
Performance of more duty requires. 

| l Tillotſon. 

SUPERE/ROGATORY. a. from ſupererogetc.] 

Performed beyond the ſtri&t demands — 2 

ty. | OWEbs 

SUPERE/XCELLENT. a. ¶ ſuper and excel 


lent.] Excellent beyond common degrees of 


N Decay of Piety. 


excellence, 
” SUPER- 


 SUPERFLUITY. /. 


SUP 


SUPEREXCRE'/SCENCE. T and c- 
creſcence. | Something ſuperfluo „ r 


Wiſeman, - 


To SUPERFE'T ATE. . . [ ſuper and fetus, 
— To conceive after conception. Grew. 

SUPERFETA'TION. , \ ſuperfetation, Fr.) 
One conception following another, ſo that 
both are in 72 womb —_— Brown. 

SU'PERFICE ce, French ; Jpn feces, 
Latin.] Outſi — Dryden. 


SUPERFICIAL. . [ ſuperficial, French; from 


4 Pee Latin. ] 
ying on the ſurface; not reaching be- 
low the ſurface. Burnet. Bentley, 


2.Shallow; contrivedtocoverſomething. Shak. 


3. Shallow; not profound; . not 


— * 2 
SUPERFICIA T 
quality of being ſu Sicial. 3 The 
SUPERY TCIALLY. ad. | from Geer A 

I. On the ſurface; not-below the 

2. Without (poems. 3 without cloſe heed. 

Milton. 
3. Without going deep; without Mn. 


Shake po 
SUPERFY CIALNESS. . | from /u ial. 
I. Shallowneſs; 2 the — 15 
2. Slight knowlcdgez falfe appearance. 
SUPERBTCIES. 7 atin, J Outſide; date; 
"7 EE r. 
- ERFINE. e. [ ſuper and fine ] — 
ne. 
SUPERFLUYTANCE. Je | fuper "and 1 
Latin.) Tbe uct of floating — — 
SUPERFLUT TAN T 0. L faes, Latin. 7 
51 Brow 


Floating above: 
[ ſuperfilite, Fr.] Maio 
ä 21 yond uſe or neceſſity. 
3 are. Sucklin 
SUPE'RFLUOVS. a. | ſuper an 4 . 
Exuberant; more than enough ; unneceffary 
F ny: nat 577 Roſcommon, 
RFLUOUSNESS. from . 
The ſtate of being —— e. 


SU'PERFLUX. /. = for Fehich i is merethen is X 


wanted. Shakeſpeare. 
8UPERHU'MAN. . FT, ſuper and bumanus, La- 

tin. 2 —ͤ— the nature or man. 
SUPERIMPREGNA'TION. /. ¶ ſuper and in- 
ns ion.] Superconception ; ſuperfetation. 
SUPERINCU/ MBENT.”/ ＋ [ ſuper and incum- 
bens, Latin. ] Lying on the top of — 
Iſe. Woodrvard. 


elſe 
ToSUPERINDU'CE. v. a — . — J 
SU PERPLANT /, per and plant.] A plant 


dition to ſomething 
To bri hin lly be. 

2. To bring on as a t not ori 
longing r in addition to hich 1s 
brought - + | South. 
SUPERINDU'CTION. . [from ſuper and in- 
_ The act of ſuperinducing. South. 
SUPE INJE'CTION. J. [ſuper and infection. 
An injection ſucceeding upon another. Di#. 


* bring in as an 


SUPERINSTITU'TIO « |. | ſuper and inſlitu- 
tion.] [ In law.] One i another. 
1 Bailey. 


SUP 
To SUPERINTE'ND. 2. 4. { ſuper and intends] 


To: overſee; to overlook; to take care 
vthers with authority. Bacon. Watts, 
SUPERINTENDENCE. /. nf 
SUPERINTEN DENCY. I intend. } Su 
riour care; the act of overſceing with autho- 
-M - Grew. 


ty. . 
SUPERINTE/NDENT. /. [ ſaperintendans, Fr. 


from ſuperintend. | One who overlooks others 


authoritatively. Sti ling. fleet. 
SUPERIO/RITY. / Pre- eminence; the quali- 
ty oſ * or higher than another in 


any re : Stilling Tar. 

_—_ RIOUR. 4. L , Fr. ſuperior, Lat. 
1. Higher; greater in gry or — 
preferable or preferred to another. Taylor. 
2. Upper; higher locally. Newton. 
3. Free emotion or concern; uncon- 

$ — —— unaffected. Milton. 
OUR. / One more excellent or di - 

nified than another.. Saller. 
SUPERLA'TION. fe | ſuperldtio, Latin. Ex- 
altation of any * beyond truth or pro- 


priety. Ben. Jobnſon, 
SUPE/RLATIVE. a. ſuperlativns, Latin 
I. Implying or expreſling tue higheſt degree. 
5 Watts. 


2. Riſing to the higheſt degree. Glanville. 
SUPE'RLATIVELY. ad. [ from ſuperlative.] 
1. Ina manner of * expreſſing the high- 
eſt degree, acon. 
2. In the hinke®:dewr et. South. — 
SUPRRLATIVENES aſe — —. ive. 
I be fate of being i 7 the highe — 2 
SUPERLUNAR. a. [ſuper and luna, Latin.] 


Not ſublunary; — moon. Pope. 
SUPERNAL. 4. — Latin) 


1. Ha an er 
1. Having an higher poltion 


2. Relating to things above; placed above; 
celeſtial. . Shakeſpeare. 
SUPERNATANT. 4. [ Jupernatans, Latin,)] 
Swimming above. oyle. 
SUPERNATATTION. /. [from ſupernato, La- 
tin.] The act of ſwimming on the top of 
any thing. Bacon. 
SU noun TURAL. a. | ſuper and natural. ] 
ing above the of nature. ,Ti/letſov. 


powers 
SUPERNA'TURALLY. ad. | from fupernatu> 


ral.) In a manner above the courſe or power 
of nature. + © South. 
SUPERNU'MERARY. a. | ſuper and numerus, 
Lat.] Being above a ſtated, neceſſary, uſual, 
or round number. Holder. 


growing upon another plant. Bacon. 
Tos SUPERPO'NDERATE. v. 4. r and 
pondero, Lat] To weigh over and above. Di#. 


SUPERPROPO'RTION. /. | ſuper and pro- 
rtio, Lat.] Overplus of proportion. D. gc. 
SUPERPURGA'TION. /. | /uper and purgu- 
tion. More purgation than enough. Wiſeman. 
SUPERREFLEXION. / [ \uperand reflexion; ] 
Reflexion of an image reflected. Bacon, 


- SUPERSA'LIANCY. |. Ver and ſalio, Lat.] 


The act of leaping * = thing. Brown. 


To 


; To SUPERSEDE. . a. [| ſuper 


SUP 


To 2 v. 4. 
Latin. ] To inſer = 
Addiſon. 


QUPERSCBIPTION. ＋ [ ſuper and Jeriptio, 

atin, 

1. The act of ſuperſeribing. s 

2. That which is written on the top or out- 

ſide. * 

and ſedeo, La- 

tin. ] To make void or ——— by ſu- 
perior Ken to ſet aſide. Bentley. 

'8FPER EDE'AS. J. In law.] It is a writ 


which as in. divers caſes; in all which it 


ſignifies a command or requeſt to ſtay or ſor- 
bear the doing of that which in appearance 
- of law were to be done, were it not for the 
_ cauſe whereupon the writ is granted: for 
example, « man regularly is to have ſurety of 
peace againſt him of whom he will ſwear 
that he is afraid; and the juſtice required 
hereunto cannot deny him: yet if the party 
be formerly bound to the peace, in oy 
or elſewhere, this writ lieth to ſtay the j 
tice from doing that, which otherwiſe he 


might not deny. Cove. Carew, .. 
' .SUPERSE/RVICEABLE. @. [ ſuper and ſer- 
wv; — — : Over officious. Shakeſpeare. 
1 


SUPERS'TVTION. ſ. [ ſuperflitio, Latin. | 
. Unneceſſary fear or ſcruples i in religion; 
. without morality. Dryden. 
2. Falſe religion; reverence ol beings not 
pro objects of reverence, ' -. Aci. 
micely ; exactneſs too ſerupulous. 
SUPERSTITI US. 4. [ ſuper flitioſus, Latin. ] 
1. Addicted to ſuperſtition; full of idle fan- 


_ © ciesor ſcruples with regard to religion. Mile. 


2. Over accurate; ſcrupulous beyond need. 
SUPERST ITIOUSLY. ad. — 2 
In a ſuperſtitious manner. 

To SUPERSTRA IN. v a. 4 0h and — 1 
To ſtrain beyond the juſt ſtretch. Bacon. 
7 SUPERSTRU'CT, 4 a. Ding: Hermon 
| 3 build upon an Hammond. 
SUPERSTRU' From &.] 

An edifice rajſed on any fy * 
SUPERST RU CTIVE. a. [from ſuper ſirud?. 
Built upon ſomething elſe. Hammo 
e . . 
That which is raiſed or built 


elſe. Taler, 


sUPERSURSTANTIAL. . [ ſuper and ſubs 
| tantial.] More than ſubſtan al. 

PERV ACA'NEOUS. a. [ ſuperyacaneus, La- 
tin.) Superfluous; needleſs; unneceſſary; 
ſerving to no purpoſe. 


Die. 
 SUPERVACA/NEOUSLY. ah from the ad- 


jedive.] Needleſsly. 
SUPENVACANEOUSNESS. £ [from the 

adjective.] Needleſſneſs. 

To SUPERV'ENE. v. n. | ſupervenio, Latin. 


| "tb 
SUPERVT'SOR. DR. ; [from ſuperoje * 
W, 


SUP 


ſee; to intend. 


122 and ſeribo, To SUPERVTSE. v. 4. To overlook ; to over, 
top or out de. 


ſeer; an i er attt. 
To SUPER VUIVE. v. . L ſuper and vivo, Lat.] 


To overlive; to outlive. Clarke, 
„„ 4 W's ation, Re] The 
act of lying 


upward. 
SUPINE, a. | ſopinze,-Latin.) 

1. Lying with the face upwards. 

Gy Leaning backward with _—_— to oth 


3. Negligent; careleſs ; ; indolent ; Pon aj 
Tatler. W rg] 
SU'PINE. / ſupinum, Lat.] In grammar, a term 
ſigniſying a particular kind of verbal noun. 
SUPYINELY. ad. [from ſupine. ] 
I. With the face e 
2. Drouſily; thoughtleſely; "= Sandy:, 
SUPINENESS. , from ſupine. ] 
1. Poſture with the face u 
2. Drouſineſs; careleſſneſs; indolence. IT 
SUPINITY./. [from ſupine. - 
1. Poſture of lying with the face upwa 
2. Cateleſlneſs; indolence ; thoughtlz ck 
Brown, 
SUPPEDA'NEOUS. a. and pes, Latin, 
Placed under the feet. Lig Brow , 
W {+ qovenr 01 ſeuper, French. See Spr. ] The 
the my} the evening repaſt. 
© Shatoſpeare. Milt, 
SU/PPERLESS. @. [from ſupper. ] une 
ſupper; faſting at night. Pope, 


To SUpPLA NT. e. a. [ſub and plonta, Lat 
1. To trip up the heels. 
2. To diſplace by — fo tm —4 
Swift. 
3. To diſplace ; to overpower; to force 
away. Shakeſpeare 
SUPPLA'NTER. . U. 6] One that 
30 II b lants; ** that diſol 
'P1 le, French. 
1. Plant; ; 1e | 5 Milton 


2. Yielding ; ſoft; — obſtinate.. Drydn. 

3. Flattering; fawning; bending. Adj. 

4, That which makes ſupple. Shaleſpeart 
To SU'PPLE. v. a. 

I, * make pliant ; to make ſoft; to make 

flexible "Arbutbns, 


2. To make compliant; to make 1 

6 

To — v. . To grow ſoft; to ye. 
liant, 

SUPPLEMENT. plemontenr, Lav. 

Addition to any ROLE uch which i its _ 


are ſupplied. 200 
SUPPLEMENTAL, Na. from app 

SUPPLEMENTARY. ddition ſuch 
as may fupply the place of what is __ 


To come as an extrancous addition, or as SU'PPLENESS. 7. Ne 177 Fr. een 


one unegpected. Bentley. 1. Pliantneſs; flexibility; readineſs to takę 
SUPERYE/NIENT, . [ ſuperveniens, Latin. any form. 2 — 
Added: additional. Hammond. 2. Readineſs of compliance; facility. 7. 
SUPERVE'/NTION. / pgs 1 The ae = which + K 
jencies. 


act of n 


2 ? 


SUP 


SU'PPLIANT, 4. [ „French.] 1 
ing; beſceching ; precatory. D 
$U'PPLIANT. ?4 | from the — An 
humble petitioner. Shakeſpear 
SU'PPLICANT * [from ſopp ! yaw — 
intreats or implores mit? ubmiſſion. 
— 
To SU'PPLICATE. . n. 72 Sſupplico, Latin 
To implore; to entreat; to petition'ſub 
ſively. iſs, 
SUPPLICA'TION. / [from ſupplicate.] 
I, Petition humbly delivered; entreaty. 
2. A of imploring requeſt. Shakeſpeare, 
3 + ner worſhip; the 9 of a 
ſuppliant or petitioner. Sti 
To SUPPLY/. v. 4. [ ſn pps, , Latin. ] wenn 
1. To fill up as any deficiencies happen. Spenſ. 
2. To give ſomething wanted; to mm to 
afford. Dryden. 
3. To relieve. 
4. To ſerve inſtead of. 
5 Togive or bring, whether good or bad. Prior. 
6. To fill any room made vacant. Dryden. 
To accommodate; to furniſh Wotton. 
SUPPLY . Relief of want; cure of deficien- 
Corinthians. 
To SSUPPO/RT. v. a. | ſupporter, French; ſup- 
portare, Italian. 
1. To ſuſtain; to prop; to bear up. Dryden. 
2. To endure : any thing painful without be- 
ing overcome. Milton. 
3. Toendure without being ſubdued. Dryden. 
4. To ſuſtain; to keep from fainting, Milton, 
5. To maintain; to ſupply with what is 
SUPPORT. . [ ſupport, French.] 
renc 
I. Act or power of ſuſtaining. 
2, Prop; ſuſtaining power. 
3. Neceſſaries of life. 
4. Maintenance 25 


SUPPO'RTABLE, 0. Jupportable, N 
Tolerable; to be endur 
SUPPO'RTABLENESS, . (from/u 3 
The ſtate of being tolerable. 
SUPPO'RTANCE [ from ſupport.) 
SUPPORTA'TION. 7 Maintenance; ; 4 4 
port. Shakeſpeare. Bacon 
SUPPORTER. from ſupport.,] 
I. One that Locke. 


u 
2. Prop; that by got rt any thing is borne 
up from falling. Camden. 
3. Suſtainer ; comforter. South, 
4. Maintainer; defender. Scutb. 
SUPPO'SABLE. a. [ from ſuppoſe. ] That may 
ammond. 


Locle. 


be ſup ppoſed. 
SUPPO'SAL. / [ from ſippoſc. Poſition with- 
. out proof; i tion ; belief. Shakeſpeare. 


To SUPPO'SE. v. a. [ ſuppono, Latin. 
1. To lay down 2 proof pn 
without maintaining the poſition. Locke, 


- 2, To admit without i Tillocſon. 
3. Toi W to believe without examine 
ation, ' * M ilton, 
4. To require as Haie. 


80 EOS | 7 ion; poſition without 
5 vol; 2 ion po Dy. 


SU 

* A. [from Juppeſe.] One that ſuy- 
Shake 

SPP OST rIoN. 7 „bebe. Freuch. Fe. 


fition laid down; ſis; imagination 
et unproved. Till tſen. 
SUPPOSITVTIOUS. a. L ſofpoſititine, Latin. ] 
Not genuine; put by a trick into the place 
or character belonging to another. Adiiſor. 
SUPPOSITITIOUSNESS. / | from ſuppeſiti- 
; tious | State of being counterfeit, 
SUPPO'SITIVELY. ad: | from Supper] V1 Upon 
6 ſuppoſition. Av. g 
UPPO'SITO Li, Lav A. 
| kind of ſolid clyſter. 5 In 
To SU'PPRESS. v. a. [| ſuf preſſus, Latin ] 
I. To cruſh; to overpower ; to overw Z 
to ſubdue; to reduce from any ſtate of acti- 


vity or commotion, Davie: . 
2. To conceal; not to tell. Broome. 
3. To keep in; not to let out. Shakeſpeare. 


SUPPRE'8S ON. . [ ſuppreſſion, French; ſup- 
Preſſio, _— 
I, The act of ſuppreſſing. | 
2. Not r; Pope. 
$UPPRE'S$O from e One that 
ſup 1 es, or concea 
To SUPPURATE, v. a. | from pus puris, Lat.] 
To generate pus or matter. — 
To SU'PPURATE. v. . To to 
SUPPURA'TION. {. ¶ from 5 —_ 
1. The ripening or change of the matter of a 


tumour into pus Wiſeman. 
2. The mattcr ſuppurated. Soutl . 
SUPPURA'TIVE. a. From ſuppurate.] Digeſ- 


tive ; generating matter, 

SUPPUTA'TION. /. [ fupputation, French; 
Pute, Latin.) Reckoning; account; calcula- 
tion; computation. \ * 

To SUPPU'TE. v. a. ¶ from ſupputo, Lat.] 
reckon; to calculate. 

SUPRA. (Latin.] In compoſition, ſignifies 
above or before. 

SUPRALA/PSARY. a. [ ſupra and lapſus, La- 

: tin.) EIT" to all of jos q 
UPRAVU'/LGAR. @. a vu. 
Above the vulgar. r Caller. 


SUPREMAC V. /, [from / Higheſt 
place z higheſt — ſar 0 5 ſu- 
reme. oolter. Rogers. 


SUPREME. a. [ ſupremur, Latin. 
1 Higheſt in dignity; higheſt in authority. 
Hooker 


ee 
. Higheſt ; moſt excellent. 
SUPRE ELY. ad. from the adjective. In 


higheſt degree. ohe. 
SUR. 1 ur, — in compoſition, means 


Tm or over and 

SU'RADDITION. 7 [ for and addition. ] Sernes 
thing added tq the name. Shaleſpeur ee 

SU'RAL, 4. en eee, Being in the 
calf of the 7 . iſeman. 

SU'RANCE 7 6 rom a; poke ] Warrant; ſecurity. 


To SURBA'TE. 9. a. 1 Fr. Te deu 
and batter the keet with —_ to harraſs; 
to fatigue, - 1... Glarenden. 

5 R 1 3 _SURB> 


, 3 
2 . 5 
SUR. 


SURBE' T. Ahe partic. paſſ. of ſurbate. Spenſer. 

To S RCEA'SE, v. u. fur and cefſer, French; 

" - eefſo, Latin.) 

1. To beat an end; to ſtoþ 30 ceaſe z to be 
no longer in uſe. © Dome, 
2. Jo leave off; to refrain. Hooker. 


1 SURCEA'SE, v.a. To ſtop z: to ws to an 


- end. i ere 
SURCEA'SE' . \Cafletion'; ſtop. 22 
SURCHAMGE. . [ furebarge, French ; from 
the verb.J-Overburthen ; more than can be 
well borne. L' Eftrange. 
To SURCHA'RGE. v. a. [ ſurcharger, Woah, ] 
To overload; to overburthen. Kinolles. 
SURCHA/RGER. . [from D One 
that overburthens. 
SURCINGLE. J. ¶ fur and cingulum, _ 
- T A girth with which the burthen is boun 
upon ahorſe. - 
* 2. Ine girdle of a caſſock. ; Marvel. 


SVU'RCLE./. { ſurculsr, Latin.] A ſhoot ; a 
twig ; a ſucker, Brown. 
SU'RCOAT. /. E ſareot, old Fr.] A ſhort coat 
worn over the reſt of the dre Camden. Dry. 


SU 2 ſurdus, — 
int; wanting the ſenſe of hearing. 

2. Unheard; not perceived by the ear. 
3. Not expreſſed by any term. 
SURE. . | ſeure, French 

I. Certain; unfailing ; infallible. Pſalms. 
1. . Certainly doomed; a traytor is fure 10 be 

baited. Locke. 

3 | Confident; undoubting; certainly know- 
"208+". 7 Denham. 

4. Safe; firm; certain ; paſt doubt or danger. 
. Temple. 
| 5: Firm; Rable;'n not liable to failure. Roſcom. 

6. To be Sunk. Certainly. Atterbury. 

1 — 84K ad. ¶ ſurement, French. ] Certainly; 
without doubt; doubtleſs. Shateſpeare. 

SUREFOO' TED. a ing: and you] Treading 
firmly; not ſtumblin Herbert. 

SURELV. ad. | from ſu — 

1. Certainlyzundou edlyrwithontdoubt, Sou. 
2. Firmly; without hazard. -- 
SU'RENESS. /. ¶ from ſure.] Certainty Woodeo. 
SU'RETISHIP, /. — 5" The office of 
a ſurety or bon e act of being 

bound for another. South, 

SU'RETY. /. # ſurete, French. 

1. Certainty; undubitableneſs. - 67” hi 
2. Foundation of ſtability ; ſupport. Milton. 
3. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. Sha, 
4. Security againſt loſs or e ; ſecurity 
for payment, *- Shakeſpeare, 

+ $.-Hoſtage ; bondſman; one that gives ſe- 
.curity for another. Herbert. Hammond. 

SURFACE. V. fur and face French. ] Super- 
ficies; outſide. - Newton, 

T's SU'RFEI F. „ a. [from fu and faite, ＋ 

to feed with ment or alt to ſatiety or 
fickneſs/!/ zs | Shake 


eſpeare 
7 SU'RBEIT. . n. E be ſed to ſatiety and 
> i ficknels. T7 1 mY A 


Clarendon. 
SU'RFEIT-. /; from the verb.] 8'6kneſs or 
* latiety A by 8 Orrray. 


Mit 


SUR 
SU'RFEI TER. /. [from ſurfeit.] One who 
_ riots; a glutton. N Shakeſpeare. 
SU'RFEITWA TER: J. | ſurfeit and water.) 
Water that cures ſurfeite. Locks, 
SURGE. .. A ſwelling ſea; wave rolling above 
the general ſurface of the water. Sandys, 
To SURGE. v. . [from furgo, Lat.] o ſwell; 
to riſe hi Spenſer. Milton, 
SU'RGEON. 7 f Corrupted by converſation 
from chirurgeen. | One who cures by manual 
operation, Tayler, 
SU'RGEONRY. þ Ties chirurgery. | The act 
SU'RGERY. ) of cnring by manual ope- 


ration. Sateſpeare. 
SU'RGY. a. [from forge. Riſing in billows, 


Pope 
SU'RLILY. FEY [from ferly.] In a ſurly ab 
ner. 
SU'RLINESS. 1 {from ſurly.] Gloomy mo- 
roſeneſs; ſour anger. Dryden, 
SU'RLING. /. [ from farly.] A ſour moroſe 
. —_— ; Camden, 
SU/RLY. rom , ſour, Saxon. ] Gloo- 
mily — rough; uncivil; — . 
a Swift, 
To SURMISE. v. 4. | ſurmiſe, Fr.] To ſuſ- 
pect; to imagine imperfectly; to imagine 
without certain knowledge. Hooker. 
SURMLISE. , furmiſe, Erench.] Imperfect 
notion; ſuſpicion. Hooker. Milton. 
To SURMOU'NT. v. a. | ſurmonter, French. | 


I. To riſe above. Raleigh, 
2. To conquer; to overcome. Hayward. 
3. To ſurpaſs; to excecd, Milton, 


SURMO'UN'TABLE. a. [from ſurmount.] 
Conquerable ; ſn le. 

SU” RMULLET. « [mugii, Latin. ] A fort of 
fiſh. Ainſworth, 

SU'RNAME. 4 [ ſurnom, French. ] 

1. The name of the family; the name 

which one has over and above the Chriſtian 


name. ; Kuollet. 
2. An appellation added to the original 
name. Shakeſpeare. 


To SURNAME. . a. | ſurnommer, rench, 
from the noun. ] To name by an appella- 
tion added to the original name. Milton, 

To SURPA'SS. v. a. [ ſurpaſſer, Fr.] To excel; 
to exceed; to go beyond in excellence. 

SURPA'SSING. part. a. [from Arai, as 

8 URPLI in a high degree. 

PLICE. /. | ſurpelis, ſurplis, Fr. ſnper th 
cium, Lat. 4 The tes {4 ov ed pp 
24 wear in their acts of miniſtration. 

80 RPLUS. Ee A. | ſur and plus, Fr.] A 

SURPLU/SAGE. rnumerary part; 

overplus; 1555 remains when aſe 1 is ſatiſ- 

8 fied _ ' L. | , Boyle. 
URPRI'SA 

SURPRISE. + /. 22 French.) 

1. The act of taking unawares; the ſtate 
of being taken unawures. Motten. 

2. Sudden confuſion or perplexity. 

To SURPRISE. . a. 1871 French.] 

1. To take una würesj * 25 
edly. 7. 

2. 10 


; ſetil- 
Boyle . 


$UR 
4. To aftoniſh by ſomething wonderful. 
| a L'E rangee 


3. To confuſe or perplex by ſomething ſud- , 


Mi tun. 


den. 
8URPRI'SING. part. a. Wonderful; raiſing 
| Addifon. 


ſudden wonder or concern. 
BURPRI'SINGLY. ad. | from ſurpriſing.) To 
a degree that raiſes wender; in a manner 
that raiſes wonder, Addiſon. 
SU'RQUEDRY. /. Me oor pride. 
penſer. Donne. 
SURREBU'TTER. / [In law } A ſecond re- 
butter; anſwer to a rebutter. a 
SURREIOLNDER. 7. [ ſurrejoindre, French. 
{In law.] A ſecond defence of the plaintiff's 
action, oppoſite to the rejoinder of the 
- defendant. Bailey. 
To SURRENDER. v. 4. | furrendre, old Fr.] 
1. To yield up; to deliver up. 
2. To deliver up an enemy. Fairfax, 
To SURRE/NDER. v. . To yield; to give 
one's ſelf up. . Glan ville. 
SURRENDER. 
SURRENDRV. Ide verd. ] 
1. The act of yielding. Woodward. 
2. The act of reſigning or giving up to an- 


other. Clarendon. 


SURRE'/PTION. . | ſurreptus, Latin, ] Sur- "I 


priſe ; ſudden ſt 


vaſion. 


by an unperceived in- 


Hammond. 


SURREPTITTIOUS. a [ furreptitivs, Latin.) 


Done by ſtealth; gotten or produced frau- 
dulently. Brien. 
SURREPTI'TIOUSLY. ad. { from ſurr:ptiti- 
ous. ] By ſtealth; fraudulently. 
| ' Government of the Tongue. 
To SU'RROGATE. v. a. | ſurroge, Latin. ] 
To put in the place of another. 
SURROGATE. ,. [ ſurrigatus, Latin.] A 
deputy ; a delegate ; the deputy of an ec- 
cleſiaſtical judgs. 
To SURROUND. v. a, | ſurrondre, French. ] 
To environ; to encompaſs; to encloſe on 
on all ſides. O  Milion. 
SURSO'LID. /. [In algebra. ] The fourth mul- 
tiplication or power of any number what- 
—_— taken as the — | 
TO'UT. f. | Fren a large coat worn 
over all the RAY Prior. 
To SURVE'NE. v. a. | ſurvenir, Fr.] To ſu- 
pervene; to come as an additition. Harvey. 
To SURVEY. v. a. | ſurvecir, old French. ] 
I. To overlook; to have under the view. 
| Milton. Denham. 
2. To overſee as one in authority. | 
3. To view as examining. Dryden. 
SURVEY. /. {from the verb.] View; proſ- 
ea.” Milton, » Dryden. 
SURVEY'OR. /, [from ſurvey. ] 
1. An overſeer; one placed to ſuperintend 
-. Others. . Bacon. 
2. A meaſurer of land. Arbuthnot. 
3. A director of buildings. 35 
SURVEY'ORSHIP. / [from furveyor.] The 
office of a furveyor. 


To 'SURVYEW, v. a. { firveeir, old French. ] . 


Heoker. a 


SUS 


To overlook ;' to have in view, cr. 
To SURVIVE. v. ». ¶ ſupervivo, Latin. 
I. To live after the death of ar-ther, Deab. 
2. To live after any thing. Dryden. Watts. 
3. To remain alive. _ Pope. 
To SURVTVE. . a: To outliye. Shakeſpeare. 
SURVTVER. /. ¶ from ſurvive. ] One who out- 
lives another. DIE Denham. Swift. 
SURVIVERSHDP.. / ¶ from ſarviver.] The 
ſtate of cutliving another, Ayl ge. 
SUSCEPTIBUVLITY, /. [from Seſceptible.] 
Quality of admitting ; tendency to admit. 


, Hale. 
SUSCE'PTIBLE. a. Capable of admitting. 


SUSCE'PTION. /. [ /ufceptur, Latin ] Act of 
taking " x Ayiife. 
SUSCE'PTIVE. a. {from” ſuſceptur, Latin. 
Capable to admit. 3 Walti. 
SUSCIPIENCV. /. [from ſcipit.] Recep- 
tion; admiſſion. 5. 
SUSCIPIEN', / [ Ae Latin. ] One who 
takes; one that admits or receives. 
To SU'SCITATE. . 501 JSufeiter, French; fu < 
cite. | Latin.] To rouſe; to excite, , Brown. - 
SUSCITA'TION. /. { /uſcitation, Fr. Mm fi 
citate, | The act of rouſing or exciting. 
To SUSPE'CT, v. a. | ſuſpecto, Latin 
1. To imagine with a degree of and 
jealouſy what is not known Milton, 
2. To imagine guilty without proof. Zte. 
3. To hold uncertain; as, I ſuſpect the flory. 
* Addiſon. 
To SUSPE'CT, v. a. To imagine guilt 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
SUSPE'CT. part. a. { ſſpect, French.) - 
ful. Glanville, 
SUSPE'CT. /. Suſpicion. Sidney. Suckling. 
To SUSPE'ND. v. 4. | ſuſpendre, French; 
fuſpende, Latin. ] 
I. To hang; to make to hang by any thing. 
Donn 


7.5 
2. To make to depend upon. Tillotſon. 
3. To interrupt; to make to ſtop for a 
time. De . 
4. To delay; to hinder from proceeding. 
| Shak:ſpeare Fairfax, 
— To 1 for a time from the execution 
ä an office or enjoyment of revenue. 
Sanderſon. Swift. 
SUSPENSE. /. ſeſpenſur, Latin. 
1. Uncertainty ; delay of certainty or de- 
termination. | Hooker 5 Locke, 
2. Act of with-holding the jadgment. Locle. 
3. Privation for a time; inpediment for a 
4. Stop in the midſt of two oppoſites. . 
SUSPENSE. a. | fuſpenſus, Latin.) oy 
1. Held from proceeding. _ Milton, 
2. Held in doubt; held in expeRation. Milt. 
SUSPEN'SION. /. | ſuſpenſion, French; from 
f end. 1 SY > 
1. Act of making to hang on any thing. 
2. Act of making to depend on any thing. 


3. Act of delaying. - Waller. 
4. Act of with-holding or balancing the 
judgment, Grew. 


5. Inter- 


SWA 
F. Interruption; pauſe; temporary ceſſa- 
tion. : - Clarendon, 


SUSPE'NSORY. 4. I ſu/penſoire, Fr. ſuſpenſus 
Latin, ] That by Lo a thing — ; 
Ra 


SUSPECION.: /. | ſuſpicio, Latin.] The at of 
ſuſpecting; imagining of ſomething ill 
without proof. Milton, 
SUSPI'CIOUS. a. [1 ſuſpicieſas, Latin.) 
1. Inclined to ſuſpect ; inclined to imagine 
ill without proof. Swift, 


2. Liable to ſuſpicion ; giving reaſon to im- 


agine ill. Hooker. Brown. 
SUSPVFCIOUSLY, ad. | from ſuſpiciow.] ] 
i. With ſuſpicion. 


9, SWADDLE. v. a. 


2. To ſupport; to from ſinking under 
FFC 
3. To maintain; to keep. Davies. 
4. To help; to relieve; to aſſiſt. Shakeſp. 
5. Te bear; to endure. Milton. 
6. To bear without yielding. Waller. 


To ſuffer; to bear as inflicted. Shakeſp. 


Jo defend a poſition; to juſtify an 


opinion. 
SUSTAINABLE. a. [/ uſtenable, French, from 


Ar Ark. | kuren ke 


. One that props; one that ſupports. 
2. One that ſuffers; a ſufferer. e . 
SU'STENANCE. /. [| ſouſtenance, French. 
I. Support; maintenance. Addiſon. 
2. Neceſſaries of life; victuals. 7. emple. 
SUSTENTA'TION. ſ. [from ſufento, Latin] 
1. Support; preſervation from falling. 


Boyle. 
2. Support of liſe; victuals. Brown, 
3. Maintenance. Bacon. 


SUSURRA'TION, / [from ſuſurro, Latin.] 
Whiſper; ſoft murmur. 

SU'TLER. /. e Dutch; ſudler, Germ.] 
A man that ſells proviſions. Dryden. 

SU'TURE. /. { futera, Latin.) 
I. A manner of ſewing or ſtitching, . 


ticularly wounds. Sbarp. 
2. Suture is à particular articulation. 


at | Vein: 
SWAB. . { ſwabs, Swediſh.] A kind of mop 
to clean floors. IE 
To SWAB, v. @. [Tpebban, Saxon.) To clean 
SWA'BBER + Che, Dutch.] A fweeper 
A ＋. » Dutch. ] A ſweeper 
of the deck. ; ub 
dan, Saxon. ] 


I. To ſwathe; to in clothes, gene- 


8 WA 


rally uſed of binding new- born children. 
5 7. 
2. To beat to cudgel. — 
SWA DDLE. / 1 9 the verb.] Clothes 


bound round the body. Addiſon. 
SWA'DDLINGBAND. ) / [from fwaddlc.} 
SWA'DDLINGCLOTH. loth wrapped 
SWA'DDLINGCLOQUT. round a new- 
born child. Shakeſpeare. 


To SWAG. v. 3. [J1zan, Saxon.] To fink 
down by its weight; to lie heavy. Otroay. 
To SWA'GGER. v. n. [Ppegan, Saxon. To 
bluſter; to bullyz to be turbulently and 
tumultuouſly proud. Tillugſon. Collier. 
SWA GGERER. /. | from fwagger.] A bluſ- 


2. So as to raiſe ſuſpicion. Sidney. terer; a bully; à turbulent noiſy fellow. 
SUSPTCIOUSN ESS. / [(from ſuſpicions. | — ape 
Tending to ſuſpicion, Sidney, SWA! GG X. a. {from ſeoog.] Dependent by its 
- SUSPIRA'TION, / | ſu/piratio, from ſuſpire, * weight. A: Brown. 
Latin.) Sigh; act of fetching the breath SWAIN. / [Tpain, Saxon and Runick. ] 
deep. Eo nd More. 1. A young man. Spenſer. 
To SUSPIRE, v. 0. [ ſuſpiro, Latin. } 2. A country ſervant employed in huſband- 
x. To ſigh; to fetch the breath deep. - ry. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to mean only, to 3. A paſtoral yourh, Pope. 
begin to breathe. SWAUNMOTE. f A court touching mat- 
To SUSTA'IN. v. a. [ ſuflineo, Latin. ] ters of the foreit, kept by the charter of the 
1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. More. foreſt thrice in a year. Corocl. 
To SWALE. V. u. „ Saxon, to 


To SWEAL. kindle. | To waſte or blaze 
away; to melt. | 
SWA'LLET. /. Among the tin miners, 
water breaking in upon the miners at 
195 Lew. . 
SWA'LLOW. /. cpe, Saxon. ] A 
bird of wir LCL pry a ſay, 1 bird that 
lies hid and fleeps in the winter. More. 
To SWALLOW. v. 4. [Fpelgan, Saxon; 
fecelgen, Dutch. ] 
I. To take down the throat. Locke, 
2. To receive without examination. Locke. 
3. To _— to appropriate. Pope. 


pct we orb; 8 take in; to 1 any 
abyſs; to engulph. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To devour; = deſtroy. . 
6. To be loſt in any thing; to be given up. 
Tjaiab. 

SWA'LLOW. '/. [from the verb.] : The 
throat; voracity. South. 


SWA'LLOWTAIL. / A ſpecies of willow. 


| Bacon. 
SWA'LLOWWORT. /. A plant. 
SWAM. The preterite of jzvim. 
SWAMP. /. [ ſwamp, Swediſh.] A marſh; a 


Dogs a fen. 
SWA'MPY. a. from ſwamp. ] Boggy D fenny, 
a : p ons 
SWAN. /. r Saxon; ſuan, Daniſh; 
aen, Pal A large water fowl, that 
as a long and very ſtraight neck, and is 
F white, excepting when it is young. 
8 wa feet 9 as is its bill, 
Which is like that of a gooſe. Swans ule 
wings like ſails, ſo that they are driven 
along in the water. It was conſecrated to 
Apollo, becauſe it was ſaid to ſing me- 


| lodiouſly when it was near 1. 


"Th if mn TA '-_ 


SW A 


- tradition generally received, but fabulous. 
Shake bear. Locke. 


SWANSKIN. J | fan and ſein. | A kind of 


ſoft flanne 
SWAP, ad. Haſtily ; with haſty violence ; as, 
he did it ſwap. 


To SWAP. To ex 
SWARD. /. 95 —— rs 


4 x, The ſkin of bacon. 


2. The ſurface of the ground. A. Pliljpe. 
SWARD The preterite ＋ ſo Die.) 
SWARM. /. „Saxon; ſwerm, Dut. 
fed prone an or dener: gs 
_ ſmall animals. | Dryden. 

2. A multitude; a crowd. Shakeſpeare. 
To SWARM... v. 2. [Ppeanman, Saxan. ] 

Ang” Dutch. ] 

I. To riſe as bees in a. body, and quit the 
—_— \ Dryden. Gay. 


2. To appear in multitudes; to croud; to 


_ throng. Milton. 
3. To be crouded; to be over-run; to 
be thronged. Horuel. 
4. To 9 breed multitudes. Milton, 


| SWART. . ot Gothick, c, 
SWARTH: RT. | Sa n; ſrwart, Dutc 7 =? 


— 8 Spenſer. 

In kin Nie. . malignant. 

25 8 ART. v. Ef; ans hn, lo black- 
en; to duſk. Brown 

SWA'RTHILY. a. [ from ſwarthy.] Blackly ; 
dufkily ; tawnily. 

SWA'R THINESS. . [from ſwarth.] Dark- 


neſs of complexion ; tawnineſs. 


SWARTHTE, a, [ See mann, ] Dark of com- ' 


lexion ; black; duſky ; tawney. Roſcommon. 

5 LAS H.“ . [A cant word.] A figure, whoſe 
erence is = round NG 20 — 

| whole mouldings lie not at right ut 
oblique to the axis of the work. Moxon. 


To 3 v. 1. To make a great clutter or 


| ax le. KI. 8 
A'SHBUC froa - 
A'SHER. i 08: who . 

. a ſhow of valour or force Shakeſpeare. 

SWATCH. < A ſwathe. 

8WATH. | roade, Dutch.) 

. A line of graſs cut down by the mower. 
ere 

2. A continued quantity. Shakeſpeare. 
3 Aband; « fillet. Addiſon. 


To SWAT E. v. a, o bind as a child with 
bands and rollers. Abbot. Prior. 


To SWAT. v. a. [cb weben, German, to 


move.] 
1. To wave in the hand; to move or wield 
with facility. 5 


2. To biaſs; to direct to either ſide. Fils 1. 
3. To govern; to rule; to overpower; to 


influence. Milton, Dryden. 

To SWAY. v. . | 
I. To hang heavy ; to be drawn by weight. 
Bacon. 


| > To have weight; to have influence. Hool. 
To bear rule ; to govern, n 
Wap. | From the verb, 


3. Evaporation of moi ure. 


To T. v. . preterite ſweat, ſeated, 
participle paſl, ſweater. 


1. The ſwing or ſweep of a weapon. Ai ton- 


2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. Power; rule; dominion. Hooker. 


mW Influence; direQzon. | 
To SWEAR. v. n. preter. ſeoore, or 


e Trades ar . 


I. Too eſt ſome ſuperlor power; to utter 
an oath, Tickelh, 


. rr 


3. To give evidence upon oath. e re. 


4. To obteſt the great name 3 


TW: 95 

To * v. 4. 4 
1. To put to an oa | Dryden. 
; 80 pon oath. 3 
3. To obteſt by an oath. 1 


rofanely. 
SWEAT. {. [rpear 


2. Labour; toil 3 drudg "Denham. 


_ Moritimcr. 


3 moiſt on the body with heat or 
, Shale Conoley. 
2. To toil; to labour; to Kg Waller. 
3. To emit moiſture. 
To 8 T WEAT. . 7 ' 
I, To emit as ſweat. Dryden. 
WIT f er 
rom ſzveot. who 
ſweats; or ket to ies ] oy 
SW EAT V. a. [from ſweat.] , 


I. Covered with ſweat ; moiſt with ſweat. 


f 


i lton. 
2, Conſiſting of ſweat. _ 
3. Laborious; toilſome. _ Prior. 
akes To SWEEP. v. 8 D and part. paſſ. ſwept. 
[7papan, Sax 
o drive ann ith a beſom. 
2. To clean with a beſom. Luke. 
3- To carry with pomp. She ſweeps ber 
train. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To driye or carry off with celerity and 
violence. The torrent ſweeps them away. 
Knolles. Fenton. 
5. To paſs over with celerity and force, 
1 To rub over. Dryden. 
7. To ſtrike or bruſh with a long ſtroke. | 


Pope. 
To SWEED. v. . 3 
1 paſs with violence, tumult, or fwift 


SWEEP. . . the verb.] 


1. The act of ſwee 

2. The 9 a. any violent or continued 

motien Pbilipr. 
3. Vice 
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3. Violent deſtruction. Sralnt. 
4. Direction of any Weh n not if refilinear. 
Sharp. 


SWPE/PINGS. f {fron fweep.] That which 


is (rept away Sr. 


SWEE'PNET. 7 [ E A net that 
kaxes in a great compaſs. Camden. 
SWEE'PSTAKE. + [weep and fk] A wen 


'that wins all. Shdteſpeare, 
SWEE PV. >. b Fevecp.] Paſſing with 
kr et ſped and violence. en. 

EE T. a. [ ppeze, Saxon; ſoet, * 

. Pleafing t to any ſenſe, att. 

2. Lufcious to the taſte, Davies. 

3. Fragrant to the ſmell. Walton. Gay. 

4 Melodious to the ear. Waller. 

J. Beautiful to the eye. Shakeſpeare. 

6. Not falt. | LE 8 

2 Not four. © n 
. Mild; ſoft; en Milton. Was 

Dahn 'Ofatefol ; pleaſing. \ ©» Diyaen. 


40. Not Bale; not Rinking OF: * 
2 e ee 
1. Sweetnefs N (des Bag. 
a. 


"i A word of endearment. . 
J. A perfume. 
8 EE TBREAD. / The ; puncroas of the calf, 
Harvey. Saif. 
reren. ＋ Leet and briar. I A 
7 acon. 
00 BROOM. / An herb. Wo aw 
SWEETCICELX. 5 [myrebur, | ee. 
Miller. 
To. SW TEN. v. a. from wee. 
5 16 make \weet, b. / J., 8 
2. To make mild or lind. 1 South. 
.3- To make leſs p ainful. Aal 
4* To palliate; to cba T 'Efſtrange. 
. To make grateful or pleaſing. 
Ben. Jobnſon. 
6. To ſoften ; : to make delicate. Dryden. 
To SWEE'TEN. v. „. To gtow ſweet. Bacon, 
SWEE'/TENER. /. [from feverten.] 
. One that paliates ; one that repreſents 
_ things tenderly. Swift, 
2. That which contemperates acrimony. 


Temple. 

SWEErTH FART, fe. 
lover or miſtred | Baleſpeare. Cleaveland, 
SWEE'TING. oh from We 4 
1. A ſweet tufcious apple. Aſcham. 
2. A word of endearment. Shakeſpeare. 
SWEE'TISH. a. n Feozet,.] Somewhat 
feet. Floyer. 
S8WEE'TLY. ed. [from foe]. In a fweet 

manner; with fweetne Sw 8 
SWEE'TMEAT. /. | foect and meat.] De 


SWEE'TNESS. 1. [from froeet The quality 
of being ſweet in any of its ſanſes. 
Nor m. Roſcommon. 

SWEF'TWILLIAM.)7. A plant; a ſpecics of 


\Sliffower. 


74 
ife. 


cet. and beari }* 3 


cacies made of fruits preſerved with gar- ; | 
ce. 


SW1I 


SWEET wIL LOW. 72 Gale or Dutch myrtle. 
Miller. 

To SWELL. v. . participle . 
[ ellan, Saxon ; 2 4 


o grow e oh turgid; to 


; exten the part © Dryden. 

TV tumify by by obſtruction. Dryden. 

ny To be exaſperated. - Shakefforare 

4- To look big. Shak ſheave. 

F. To protuberate. I 1ſatab. 
6. To riſe into arfogance3 to be 5 

' den. 

7. To be inflated with anger. Pſalms, 

8. To grow oye the View: | 5 Peare. 

To SWELL. . 

6. To cmifs to rife ot increaſe; to make 

tumid. + Shakeſpeare, 

2. To aggravate; to heighten. Atterbury. 

% $ To rate to arr, ance Clarendom. 

SWELL. . em W verb.] Extenſion of 

bulk. Dryden, 


SWE'LLING. //. [from fell. 
1. Morbid tumour. 


_ 2. Protuberance; prominence. © Neniton, 


3. Effort for a vent. Tatler. 
75 SWELT. . x. To puff in ſweat. Spenſer. 
To SWE'LTER.' 5. . To be with 

„ A * 4 Walton. 
74 SWE/LTER. v. 4. To. path; or dry up 
with heat. ou Bentley. 


— 4. [from faetter.] Buffocating 
WPT. The participle and preterite of 
1. Ken v. x. ro pred: reed tert 


7 SWERVE. v. „. e N. * 2 
Dutch. 4 Ki 330 O81. 5% y? e 


T. To wander; to rove. Dryden. 
2. To deviate ; to dep Wem rule, cuſ- 
- or —_ ober. Common Prayer. 
SEL to bend. | Miton. 

> To'climb 3 Dieyden. 
SWIFT. a. [Tp1fe, Saxon * 
T. Moving far in a time; quick; 
fleet; ſpeedy ; nimble ; rapid. Bares. 
1 (2: Ready: N t. Milton. 


W om the quickneſs of their flight. 
like a ſwallow; a martinet. 

| Derhum. 
2. The current of a ſmall fiream, Walton. 


Worry ad. from ſei ft] Fleetly; rapid- 


; nimbly. Bacon. Prior, 
SWN ( [from /wift.] Speed; nim- 
blencſs; rapidity; quickneſs; velocity ; ce- 
lerity. Denbam. 
To SWI. U, n. [figs Iflandick.] To drink 
by large drau 7 
'To SWILL. v. 5 ſrpilzan, Saxon. 
1. To drink luxuriouity and y. Sbal. 
2. To waſh; to drench. | Philips, 
= To inebriate. "A Dryden. 
SWILL. ,. [from the verb.] Drink, luxuri- 
ouily poured down. Mortimer. 


SWYLLER, / [from Jill. A Er, 
To 


drinker, 


nn k 2 1 4 a 
Seesen 2 1 r 8 
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8 W 1 
To SWIM. v. en ſeuam, or 
ſeoum, — ax. ſtoemen, — 2 


1. To amen not to 


Bacon. 
2. To move progreſſively i in the water by 7 
the mation. of the limbs. Knoles, 
: 146 To be conveyed by the. ſtream. Dryden. 
4. Tae along with: a ſmooth or dizzy 
5 To be dizzy; 36 be rertiginous. FIG 
5. To ! 
6. To be floate Addiſon, 
- Mi — od engabing deed. 
to flow. He ſwinds infly oy iſin. 
To SWI. v. a. To wimming. Dryd; 
SWIM. / { ſrom the verb.] The bladder of 
fiſhes by which they are ſupported in the 
water. Grew. 
SWUMMER./ [from ſevim. ] 
1. One who ſwims, 
2. The ſwimmer is ſituated in the 
of a horſe, above the kriees; arid upon : 
inßde, and almoſt u pon the back parts of 
the hind legs, a little 1 the ham: this 
part is without hair, and reſembles a piece 
ol hard dry horn. Farrier's Dift 
SWI/MMINGLY, ad. from ſwimmittg.] 
Smoothly ; without obſtruction, Arbuthnoe, 
www J- {ping Saxon; * Dutch. | A 


eſpeare. 
sink Ea {. A kind of plant ; po 
SWINEKHERD. / (pw and d. 1 — 
A keeper. of hogs, 
SWINEPIPE. /. A bird of the thruſh Lad. 
7 SWING. v. n..| Tpingan Saxon; ] 
I. To wave to aid Are hanging looſcly. : 
e. 
2. To fy backward and forward SID 
To SWING. v. a. preterite upp Froung. , 
I. To make to play looſely on a ſtring. 
2. To whirl round in the air. Hilton. 
3. To wave looſely, 
SWING. /. {from the verb.] 
I. Motion of any thing hanging wg, 


2. A lee on which any thing hangs — * 
3. Influence or power of a body put in mo- 
tion. Brown. 
4. Courſe; unreſtrained liberty. Chapman. 
F. Unreſtrained tendency. Ne South. 
To SWING E. . a. Udine Saxon 
I. To whip; aſtinade ; to $2, 
2. To move as a laſh 
SWINGE. {. [from the verb. ] A fway; 2 
ſweep of any thing in motion. Waller. 
SWI'NGEBUCKLEKR. / ſroinge and bucller.] 
A — a man who pretends to feats of 


Shakeſpeare. - 


SWINGER. from froing.] He who — 2 


a hurler. 


SWINGING. a. [from fing. Great ; huge. 


ran 
SWFNCINGLY. ad. [from ſwinging. . 
greatly. 5 Sift. 
To SWUNGLE, v. a. [from ſwing.] 
I. To dangle; to wave h 
2. I o ſwing for pleuſure. 


* $ - * 


Da. 


| e a. 2 l; Hub, er Related 


8 I 


' SWI NIS H. a [from ſroine * Hebitiiag wine; 


N ſwine; groſs. Milton. 


A K. v. . Tpincan, Saxon. ] To las 
; to drud a 
7 80 "hag To SS: labour. Miter 


we rpc, Saxon. 


pen 
0 8 TEE A ſmall flexible twig. Addiſon. 
ck v. rom non? To oe 


« '> 
Fa fixed in 2 
ſo as to turn ro in it. 
O'BBER: / þ ye Sip» BRER, ] 


. A ſweepe e deck. | - 
2. Four Privileged cards that are 425 
n in ann at the . 

S - 


We O'LLEN, 

SWOLN. 1 The ie, paſſ. of ſwell. 
enſer. 

SWOM. The qu of ſwim, ; 


To SWOON. v. . n, Saxon.] To 
ſuffer a ſuſpenſion eg, * ſenſation 
to faint. Hacon. Prior. 


SWOON. /. A the verb.] A lipothymy ; 
"A Ringing bt 
ax 1 ſuppoſe from the 


To SWOO 

ſound. 
I. a as a hawk upon his 
Dry 4 


upon; to catch Glonoille 
0 85 from the verb.] Fa of a bird of 
prey agen is quarry. , L" Eflrange. 
To SWO 0 — to exchange one 
i ting fon amines. 1 47 
SWO 5 ee Sax, fuueerd, Due 
I. A weapon uſed either in cutting or 
thruſting; the uſdal weapon, e hand 
to hand. Broome. 
2. Deſtruction by war. ; Detcronemy. 


3. Vengeance of juſtice. 


9 


4. Embiem of authori Hul bras: 
SWO RD ED. a. [from 1 Girt = a 
ſword. Miltcn. 
SWQRDEE Sc: from ſword.) A cut=throat ; 
a ſoldie Shakeſpeare. 
So Fistl. * A fiſh with a long ſharp 
bone iſſuing from his head. Stenſers 

9 . A kind of ſedge ; go 

Ainſwort 


SWORDKNOT. 7. [ rd. and knot: Rib- 
band tied to the hilt of the ſword. Pope. 
SWO'RDLAW. 7 Violence. Milton. 
SWO'RDMAN. /.. { ſword and man.] Sol- 
dier; fighting man. " Shakeſpeare. 
SWO/RDPLA ER. . [| ſword and 89.) 
Gladiator; fencer. Hakewil 
SWORE. The preterite of /zvear. Milton. 
SWORN. The participle pafhve of ſwear, 
Sha be pears. 


e. SWUM, Preterite and participle paſſive of 
Milton. 


TWIN 


UNG. Preterite and participle paſſive of 
ving. Addiſon. 


_ Shmniler. 


— 


EF { 
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SYM 
SYVCAMINE. 7 
SY!/CAMORE. {| /A tree. 
SY/COPHANT. / [ounoparine. 
a make-bate ; à carrier of litt 


A telltale; 
1 - Sidney. South, 
fo SY'COPHANT. »; . [ounogailiz.] To 


play the fycophaut. Gov. of tbe £ 
COPHAYNTICE @. from Aro yy 
to carry ſmall accuſations; apt to tell tales. 
To SY'COPHANTIZE.. v. n.. [from Ser 
phatit. } To play the flattere. Dir. 
SYLLA'BICAL. a. [from fyllable;] Relating 
to ſyllables; conſiſting of ſyllables. | 


SYLLA'BICALLY. ad. | from ſy/labical.] In a . 


- ſyllabical mariner. 1 * 
SYLLA/BICK. ad. ¶ Hllabigue, French; from 
ſv.lable. | Relating to ſyllables. 

SY'LLZ TN e- © 267 
1. As much of a word as is uttered by the 
kelp of one vowel or one articulation. 

f | 72 IR Holter. 
2. Any thing proverbially conciſe. Shakeſp. 

To SY!LLABLE. ». a. [from the nonn.] 

To utter; to pronounce; to articulate. 

3 Milton. 


SY/LLARUB. [: [Rightly SILLABUB) which 


fee. ] Milk and aci Beaumont. 
SY'LLABUS. / [(.] An abſtract; a 
compendiam containing che heads of a diſ- 
* courſe. 5 
SY'ELOGISM.  /. T An argu- 
ment compoſod of three propoſitions: as, 
every man thinks ; Peter is a man; therefore 
= „ patent Tonk 
SYLLOGLISTIGAL.\ a. [ouRxeypioins..] Re- 
* SYLLOGFSTICK. 1 toaſylogiſnr; 
3 conſifting of a ſyllogiſm. "Watts. 
- SYLLOGPVSTICALLY. ad. from ſyllogiſticul.] 
In the form of a ſyllogiſm. Tor le. 
70 SY/LLOGIZE. v. n. | ovvoyigen.] To 
_ reaſon by ſyllogiſm. 25 
SY'LVAN. a. Woody; ſhady. ' on 
SY'LVAN.- / H, French.) A wood- 
god, r Pope. 
SY'MBOL. / | ſymbol, French; cot} 
I. An abſtrat; a compendium; a com- 
prehenſive form. : : 
2. A type; that which camprehends in its 
figure a repreſentation of ſomething elſe. * 
| 2 . Brown.. South, Addiſon. 
SYMBO'LICAL. a. [ ovpC5aixtg. Repreſen- 
tative; typical; expreſling by figns. 
SYMBO'LICALLY. od. | from /ymbolical.] 
Typically ; by repreſentation. * ' Taylor. 


SY MBOLIZA'TION. / The act of ſymbo- 


 _Tizing; repreſentation ; reſemblance. Huron. 
To $Y/MBOLIZE. v. . from /ymbel.]; To 
have ſomething in common with another 
by repreſentative qualities, TR B67 
. , Bacon. Boyle. Howel. More. South. 
To SY/MBOLIZE. v. a. To make repreſenta- 
tive of ſomething. . Brarun. 
SVMMETRIAN. ſ. from Hmmetry.] One 
eminently ſtudious of proportion. Sidney. 
SYMMETRICAL, a. from. Humetry.] Pro- 


Baller. 


Dhbr. 


SYNCHRO'/NICAL. 4. 
Hlappening together at the ſame time. Hale. 


* carrence of 


SYN 
portionate; 


6 having parts well adapted to 
each other. a 


SYMMP'TRIST, / ſ from ſymmetry.] One 
very — — of . 

0949 DOS FLAY 1009) %Y 4% Wotton. 
SY'MMETRY. /.. [iv and lr. Adap- 
tation of parts to each other; proportion; 
harmony; agreengent of one part to an- 


dbther. Donne. Waller. More. Dryden. 
SYMPATHETICAL. I a. ſympathetique, 
SYMPATHE'TICK. Having rau- 


= 

tual ſenſation 7 being affected by what hap- 
- pens to the other. Roſcommon. 

SYMPATHETICALLY. ad. from Hh pa- 
— With ſympathy; in conſequence cf 

iympacfy rt No 

To SY MPATHIZE, v. 1. | ſympatbiſer, Fr. 
from red. Fo feel with another; ts 

- feel in conſequence of what another feels; 

to feel mutually. Milton. Locke. 

SY MPATMHV. / \ counatria.] , Fellow-feel- 

ing; mutual fenfibility; the quality of be- 
ing affected by the affection of another. 

: | Le a - South. Loc bc. 
YMP OUS. a. | from ſym ] Har- 
monious; a in 15 bn + ou —— 

SY'MPHONY./, [ow and ] Concert of 

- inftroments; harmony of mingled ſounds. 

SvE sls. / L., ande S gig f. 

. T | edv and Ya phy ſis is 

uſed of . which d Aer are 
diſtinct, but after ſome years unite. and 
-conſotidate into one bone. Wiſeman. 

SYMPO'SIACK. . [ouperooiant;.] Relating 
to merry-makings. Arxlbulbuci. 

SY'MPTOM. / [ ovynlupe.] | 

1. Something that happers - concurrently 

with ſomething elſe, not as the origind 
cauſe, nor as the neceſſary effect. 

2. A ſign; aitoken.” | 


SYMPTOMATICAL. 7 a. — | ſrmpton.) 
| pening co 


SYMPTOMA'TICK: 

currently or occaſionally. . "Wiſeman, 
SYMPTOMA'TICALLY.*ad. | from fymptc- 

CO In the nature of a ſymptom. .. 
SYNAGO'GICAL a from ſynavoguc.] Per- 
taining to a ſynagogue. 
SY'NAGOGVE. /. | -wayoy#.] An aſſembly 
of the Jews to worſhip. ' Goſpel. 
SYNALEPHA. /. [ewancqy ] A contrac- 
tion or exciſion of a ſyllable in Latin verſe, 
by joining together two vowels in the 
ſcanninꝑ or cutting off the ending vowel: 
as, i ego. Th eternal ſnowe. Dryden. 
SYNARTHRO'SIS. /. [ -b» and agdgtw ] A 

cloſe conjunction of two bodies. Wiſeman. 
SYNCHONDRO'SIS / | by and yotg®-| 


* © Synchondroſis is an union by griſtles of th? 


ſternon tu the ribs. Wiſeman. 


% and xe. -] 


SY'NCHRONISM. /. ed and ygtve;.] Con- 
events happening at the ſame 

time., : alt. 
SY/NCHRONOUS, a. cb and 4] Hap- 
pening at the ſame time, rn 


TA'BBY. /. 1 


SYN 


8YNCOPE. / C cuynerd. ] ag 8 


x. Fainting fit. —- » "Wiſeman. 
2. Contraction ef a word by cutting off 
. part in the middle. A 9 PRE A 
SY/NCOPIST. / [from fyncope.] Contractor 
of words. + 264 Spectator. 


To SYNDICATE. v. n. | r and Jad. ] 


To judge; to paſs judgment on; to cen- 
- ſure. | Hakewill, 
6Y'NDROMSE. , 2w2go,uh.]- Concurrent ac- 


tion; concurrence. Glanville. * 
SYNE'CDOCHE. { ! A figure by 


which part is taken for the whole, or the 

whole for part. : Taylor. 
SYNECDO/CHICAL. 4. from ſynecdoche, ] 
Expreſſed by a ſynecdoche; implying a 

ſynecdoche. Beyle. 
SYNNEURO'SIS. 6 [ev and veiger.] The 
connexion made by a ligament. emen. 
SY'NOD. ſ. [ce 

1. An aſſembly, particularly of eccleſiaſ- 

ticks. Shakeſpeare Cleaveland. 
2. Conjunctionof the heavenly bodies. Craſb. 


| - 
SYNODAL.” 9 , odique, Er. fi 
Heel. 


SYVNODICAL. 
SYNO/DICK. | 
r. Relating to a ſynod; tranſacted in a 


ſynod, Stilling fleet. 
2. Reckoned from one conjunction with 
. the ſun to another. Locke. 


SYNO/DICALLY. 2 — By 
ke authority of a ſyn 


SYNO'NYMA. , [Lat. -urompoc;.] Names 
which ſignify the ſame thing. 

To SYNO'NYMISE. v. 3. [from gry wow? 

To expreſs the fame thing in different 
words. . 

SYNO'NYMOUS. a. [ ſynonyme, French; 

owewacg.] Expreſſing the ſame thing by dif- 
ferent words. Ben 


tley. 
SYNO/NYMY. / [ -wanyula.] The quality of 


orpublick aſſembly. - 


Saunder on. 


Camden. 


SEN 


STN OPTICAL. . from hne. Aﬀord- 
ing a view of many parts at once. Evelyn. 
SYNTA'CTICAL. a. [from ſyntaxir, Lat.] 
1. Conjoined ; fitted to Ta. other. 
2. Relating to the conſtruction of ſpeeck. 
SYNTAX. \. ; | 
SYNTA'Xis: / Lourretug] ] 
I. A ſyſtem; a number of things joined 
together. | Glanville 
2. That part of mar which reaches 
the conſtruction of words. Stoift. 
SYNTHE'SIS. /. [c.] The act of join- 
a ng, oppoſed to analyſis. Newton. 
SYNTHE'TICK a. (csv. ] Conjoins 
ing; compounding ; forming cempolition, 
SY'PHON. [. | ] A tube Mort 
8 . [et. tube ; a pipe. Mort. 
SY'RINGE. f [otert.] A 2 
which any liquor is ſquirted. Ray. 
To SY'RINGE v. 4. | from the noun. 
1. To ſpout by a ſyringe. 
2. To waſh with a ſyringe. 
SYRINGOTOMY. /. [ 2ugyf and rtrous:] 
The act or practice of cutting fiſtulas or 
hollow ſores 
ST*RT1S. /. | Latin. ] A quick ſand; a bog. 
Mi 


lton. 

SY'STEM. f. [ovb5nue.] 

I. Any complexure or combination of many 

things acting together. 

2. A ſcheme which reduces many things 

to regular dependence or co-operation. 

3- A ſcheme which unites many things in 

order. Baker. 
SYSTEMA'TICAL. 4. N Me- 

thodical; written or formed with regular 

ſubordination of one part to another. 


iſeman. 


2 Bentley. 
SYSTEMA'/TICALLY.. ad. In form of a 
ſyſtem Boyle. 


SY'STOLE. /. { fyfole, French; ovgon4.] 
I, [In anatomy. ] The contraction of the 
heart. | ; 


expreſſing by different words the ſame Ka. 
thing. . 2. [In grammar.) The ſhortening of a 
SYNO'PSIS. L | ovretg.] A general view; long fyllable. 
all the parts brought under ay view. 3 
1. | a : | ®u a 4 4 5 
buns TAB TA B . 


A conſonant, which, at the begin- 
ning and end of words, has always 


5 the ſame ſound, nearly approaching | 
che d; but before an i, when fol 


owed by 3 
vowel, has the ſound of an obſcure . as 
nation, ſalvation ; except when / preceds :. 


;' chriflian,- RN 
bino, Ital. tabir, Feench.] 
A kind of waved filk. Swift, 
„ 5 | 


TA BBV. a: Brinded; brindled. 
TABEPA'CTION. / [ rabefacio, Latin.] The 


Aldi on. 


act of waſting away, - ( 


To TA'BEFY.. „. v. [tabefzcio, Latin] To 
-»waſte ; to be extenuated by diſeaſe. ©” Harv. 
TA'BAR 


D. / { taberde, low Lat. tatard, Fr.] 


TA'BERD, A long gown; a herald's coat. 
TABERDER. / [from taberd.}] One who 


wears a long gown. | | 
5 8 2 TA BER- 


TAB 
1 wo {taberadtk;) rr. hr 


5 -q temporary habitarion; A caſual dot 
1 1. 
8 * ſherod place; a Place of — 
on, 
To 1 v. 4. [from the noun.] 
To enſhrine ; to to Juebn. 
TA BID. a. 3 Latin. ] Waſted by di- 
eaſe; Arbuthnot. 
TA'BIDNBSs, [from tabid.] Conſumptive- 
neſs; ſtate of 15 — by diſeaſe. . 
TABLATURE. 2 from table. Paipting op 
Walls or tielings, 
TABLE j, 9 Latin. ] cher, 
I. Any 145 or level ſurface. San, 
2. A 22388 ſurface * above fl 
- ground, or meals and other es. 
* OE . 
3. The perfor ſitting at table. Sba leſpeare. 


4. The fare or entertainment itſelf; as, be 


keeps a good table. 
F. A tablet; a ſurface on which any thing 
is written or engraved, Hooker, Bentley. 


6 A picture, or any thing that exhibits a 


view of any thing. Sbaleſpeare. Addifon, 
7. An index; a collection of 2 Evelyn. 
8. A ſynopſis; many Particulars brou 

into one View. 0 John on. 


9. The palm of the hand. John ſon. 
10. Draughts; ſmall pieces of — d ſhifted ; 
on ſquares. Taylor. 


ties. LEſtrange. Dryden. 
To TA BIE. v. . 7 the nonn.] To 
board; to live at tho table of another;  _ 
South. Felton. 
2 TABLE: v. a. To make into a catalogue; 
to ſet down. Shakeſpeare. 


TABLE BEER. J [table and ber.] Beer uſed 


at victuals; ſmall beer. 


TA BLEBOOK. J. [cable and book.} A bock 
on which any thing is graved or written 


without ink. Sha care. 


 TA'BLECLOTH. /. [table and clotb'] Linen 
Camden. 


ſpread on a table. 


| TABLEMAN. ; A man at draughts. Bacon. 
table.! One who boards. 


TA'BLE 
L Ainſworth. 


TA'BLETALK. / [table and talk.]. Conver- 
ſation at meals or entertainments. 


Shakeſpeare. Dryden. * | 


TA'BLET. + [ from table.] 
I. A ſmall leve karge 
2. A medicine a ſquare form. _ 
3. A ſurface written on or 3 
TA'BOUR. / | tabonrin, tabour, old 755 
a2 ſmall drum; a drum beaten with 
" Rick to accompany a pipe. 


- To TA'BOUR,, v. . 2 y 2 
r ce Ki + ra —— tabeur. J, One: * 


beats t] re. 


1 Did . dae a 32 


ung os 


11. To turn the, Tang, To change the 
condition ar fortype of two contending par- 


TAG 


TA BOURINE. 7. [French] A bor; a 

ſmall 'drum. Shultſpear Co 
TA'BRERE. {. Tabourer, Spenſer, 
TA'BRET: /. A tabour.'. Geneſes. 


TA'BULAR: 4. [tabularis, Latin.) 
fon: 
2. Formed i in ſquares ; made into laminz. 

. Woodward, 

To TABULATE. v, 4. [ fabulz; Latin.] To 

reduce to tables or ſynop ſes. 

TA'BULATED. a. [abut Latin,] * 

a flat ſurface, 

TA'CHE. , from zact.] Any ching — 

hold of; a catch; a loop; a button. Exed, 

TA/CHYGRAPHY. hk Lraxde and age. 
The art or practice of quick writin 

8 2 as Av 9h 45 tacitus, Lat. Silent; 

a. ſro ſed by words. Bac. Lock. 

TA' 171. ad 3 Silently ; with- 


out oral Addiſon Rogers. 
TACITU' . bY [ taciturnitas, Lat.) Ha- 
bitual ſilence. Doiine. Arbuthnit, 


To TACK. v. a. [ tacher, Breton. 
1. To faſten to any thing. Herbert. Grew, 
2. To join; to unite; to ſtitch together. 
| Dryden. Swift. 
To TACK, v. ». [probably from tackle 3 
turn a ſhi Broten. Temple. 
TACK. /. (from che verb.] | 
I. 3 — oath ns i 
2. Thea turning at ſea. D 
3. To bold ack. 10 to old 1 


er. Efudibra: 
TACKLE. 7 [eacel, Welſh. } yet 
1. An arrow 
4 Weapons; inſtruments of action. Butter, 
. 'The ropes of a ſhip. Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 
Milton. Dryden. Addiſon. 
TA'CKLED. a. {from tachle. ] Made of — 
tacked together. 5 
TA'CKLI G. J. from facile. 
I, Furniture of the maſt. Abbot. Bacon. 
2. Inſtruments of action. - Walton. 
TACIICAL. Z a. | Taxlmog, Tart; tadique, 
TACTIE, r.] Relating to the art of 
ping a battle. 
TAC NICKS. / T raslud. ] The art of rang- 
ing men in the field of battle. Dryden. 
a. | tadtils, taftum, Lat. ] Suſ- 
tible of . Hale. 
TA 'V'LITY. / I from i.] Perceptiblity 
by the touch. 


_ TA'CTION. /. [taftior, Fr. tadtio, Lat.] The 


181025 odd, and pola, 
7. * toad, an a young 
one. — A youn 8 . e frog 7 Fy con- 


only y and a tail; 2 
. wig *Shakeſpeare. . aye 
TAN. The poetical contraction of len. 
. Fe bald Fr. _ Span.] 
re. 


TAG. / i 
2 Wale meta — do the end ofa ſtring. 
LY W b. 


& L' Eftrang'+ 


* A 


I. Set down in in the form of tables or ſynop- | 


CE oo amis af th > Go i tes 


2 


Gr > 


@J- 
> & © 


— *& ww v4 


To 


TAE 
75 TAG. v. Gs. 
. To fit any ching with an end 2 as, fo 
tage u lace ; Jo tag an af with r e _ 
2. To append one thing to another, 1 
3. To join; this is properly to tack, Sift. 
AAL. A tag and iail.] A worm which 
an 


has the tail of another colour. Carew. Walt. 
T ny" . {C23}, Saxon, ] "r 


which terminates the animal be- | 


kind; the continuation of the vertebrz of 


the back hanging looſe behind. by. ; 
2. The lower Deut. 
"ot Any thing hanging long a * 


4, The hinder part of any thing. 2. Pe; 


5. To turn Vait., To fly; to run W 
To TAIL, v.». To pull by the tail. Haile a. 
TAYLED.- a, { from 1ail. | Mia ones ay 

re u 
TAILLAGE. 52 Caller, Fr.] A piece cut out 
of the whole; a ſhare of a man's ſubſtance 
paid by way of tribute. Convell, 
TAVLLE. The fee which is oppoſite to fee 
ſimple, becauſe it is ſo minced or pared 
that it is not in his free power to be diſ- 
poſed of who owns it; but is, by the firſt 
giver, cut or divided from all-other, and 
tied to the iſſue of the donee. 


TAL LOR. . Caillaur, Fr.] One whoſe buſi- 


ne ſs is to make cloaths. Collier. 
To TAINT. v. a. [ teindre, » French. | 
1. Io imbue or impregnate with * thing. 


Thomſon. 


2. To ſtain; to ſully. Shakeſpeare. Chapman: 


Milton. 
3. To inſ-&. Harvey. Arbuthnot. Pope. 
4. To corrupt. Swift. 


* A corrupt contraction of attaint. 


To TAINT. . =. To be infected; to be 


a Shakeſpeare. 
TAINT. /{. [ teinte, French.) 
I. A tincture; a ſtain. 
2. An inſcR. Brown. 
3. 8 T.0ocle, Prior. 
a ſoil; a blemiſh. Milton. 
TAINTLESS e. | from gaint. ] Free from in- 
$wiſt. 
TAINTURE. /  [ teinture, French.] Taint; 


tinge ; defilement. Shakeſpeare, 


To, TAKE. v. a. preterite took, part. paff. 


talen, ſometimes took. ta ta, 4 

1. To recgive what. is offered. Dryd-n. 

2. To ſcize what is not given. — 

3. To receive. onomy. 

4. To receive with good or ill will. Claren 
S. To lay hold on; to catch by ſurprize or 


artifice. Eceluſ. Clarendon. Pope. 
Hate 


5. To ſnatch; to ſeize. 


2 7. To make priſoner... - Shakeſpeare. Kela. 


8. To eaptivatc w_ ſure; to delight ; 
to cm e Decay of Picty. 
25 1 rpriſe ; to do = : ofs. 


To . to catch in a ſaare. > 


. of "F . 


659. — To ſet aſide; 1ovre 


TAK 


1. — in any particuhur ſorfe 


or manner. Kaleigb. Bacon. Mule. 
12. To exact, Levitizus. 
3. To get; to have; to en 
39 To uſe; to employ. | 
15. To blaſt; to infect. A 
16. To judge i in fayour of, Dryllen, 
17. To admit avy thang bad froth with- 
out. 


19. To turn to; to pradtife. 
20. To-cloſe in with; to comply with. 
21. To form 3 wo fix. Clar emos. 


22. To carch in the hand: to ſcize. Erebicl. 
23. To admit; to ſuffer. 


18. To get; to ptocure. 2 Mar. 
Bacon, 


24. To perform any action. Halil. 
25. To receive into the mind, Witts. 
26. To go into, Camden. Hale. 
27. To go ajong go along; to follow; to purſue. 
28. To ; to receive. Broton, 

29. To — — as a medicine, — 


30. To choaſe one or more. Milton. Locke. 


31. To copy. Dreien. 


332. To convey; e 


33. To faſten on; to ſeize. 


34. Not to refuſe; to accept, - Fs may 


35. To adopt. £ x#*us, 
36. To change with refpect to place. Ray. 
37. To ſeparate. Locke. Blackmore, 
38. To admit. Fimothy. Swift. 


39. To purſue; to go in. Milton. Dryden. 
40. Fo receive any temper or diſpoſition of 


43- To — ; to jump over. $h 

44. To aſſume. Sbaleſedre. Locke, 

45. To allow; to admit. Locke. 

— To receive with fondneſs. D 
7. To carry out for uſe. Mark. 

4s. To ſuppoſe ; to receive in thought; to 


entertain in opinion. Tale. Locle. 
49. To direct. . 


50. To ſeparate for 72 5 ſelf Irom any 
quantity. Tjaiub, Geneſes. Dryden. 
51, Not to leave; not to omit. pr 
52. To receive payments. Shakeſpeare. 


ne Swift, 


| To withdraw. «= 
35. To ſeiae with a tranſitory 
. 56. To comprize; to compre! 
37. To have recourſe to. Z. Eee. 


58. To produce or fuffer to be produced. 


39. To catch in the mind. Lor I. 
60. To hire; to rent Pope. 
61s To engage in 22 — be actiye i in. 'Shuhe/p. 
62. To ſuffer; to fupport.. Aal on. 


63. To admit in ca itulation. | *. Sandy, 
64. To catch eagerly. 
65. To uſe as an oath or expreſſion. Exodus, 


66. To ſeige as a diſeaſe. * Baow. Dryden. . 


67. To Tax away. To deprive of; 
Clarendon. 


move. ee. 
(9 40 


TAK 


569. To Taxi care. To be careful; to be 
.  folicitous for; to ſuperintend. Corinthians. 
50. To TAKE courſe To have recourſe to 
meaſures. e Bacon. Hammond. 
71. To TAx E down. To cruſh; to reduce; 
- to ſuppreſs. Spenſer. Addiſon. 
72. To TAxr down. To ſwallow; to take 
dy the mouth. -- — Bacon. 
73. To TAx E from, To derogate; to de- 
tract. ryd 
74. To Tax E from. To depfive of. Lotte. 
- 95. To TAE E bed. To be cautious; to 
„ is £ Milton, Dryden. 
76. To Tarr beed io. To attend. 


77. To Tax in. To compriſe; to compre- 
hend Burnet. Addiſon. Derbam. 


78. To Tax in To admit. 


. To Take in. To win. 


Wotton, 
Suckling. 


RS To TAx k in. To receive. As. Tillotſon. 


Zr. To Tax in. To receive mentally. 
Sa. Ta Tart vath. To ſwear. Eæeliel. 
- 83. To Tart of: To invalidate; to deſtroy ; 


ta remove. | Shakeſpeare. Sander fon. 
Sa. To Tax of. To wi Id ; to with- 
draw. | ns + Bacon. Fule. 


85. To Tax of To ſwallow. Lute. 
86. To TAK R of: To purchaſe, Luke. 

- 87. To TAK of. To copy. Addiſon. 
88. To Tart of: To find place for. Bacon. 
89. To Tax E ef: To remove. Woke. 
90. To TAKE order with. To check; to take 
_ courſe with. Bacon. 
9. To TAKE ad. To remove from within 

__ - any place. | | Shakeſpeare. 
92. Toa Takes part. To fhare. Pope. 
95. To TAk G Place. To prevail; to have ef- 
ect. uren Dryden. Loc le. 
94. To Tak T. To borrow upon credit or 


- Intereſt. S 'baleſgeare. Swift. 
95. To TAKE wþ. To be ready for; to en- 
gage with. 1 85 5 Sbaleſpeare. 
96. Te 'taxx wp. To apply to the uſe of. 
| Addiſon. 


97. ToTarxEwp. To begin. Eselie! South. 
98. To Vaxt . To faſten with a ligature 
paffed under. | Sͤbarp. 

99. To TAKE p. To engroſs; to engage. 


Dryden. Duppa. 


| x00, | To Taxz-»p. To have recourſe 


to. 4 


arreſt. -- + 
102. To TAKE . To admit. Hon. 

103. To Taxt h. To anſwer by reprov- 
©. Ing; to reprimand. ' L' Eftrange. 


104. To LAKE up. To begin where the for- 


mer left off. ANF "7A © Dryden Addiſon. 
105. ToTaxz up. To liſt. Shakeſpeare. Ray. 
106. To TAKE up. To occupy. Hammond. 
207. ToT Axe up. To accommodate; to adjuſt. 

© -* 7 Shakeſpeare. L' Eftrange. 

+ x68. To TAX wp. To compriſe. ' Dryden. 
109. To Tarr wp. To 


V0. To TAxE up. To collect; to cxact 2 


1 % 
* % 
2 *. 


| | Addiſon, 
IOF. To TARE up. To ſeize; tocatch; to 
"© © « Spenſer, Shakeſpeare. - 


to aſſume. - 
Hammond. Temple. South. Atterbury. . 


TAL 


TIT. To Tarr por. To appropriate to; to 
aſſume; to admit to be imputed to. 


Sbalęſpeare. Hebrews. Bacon. 2 
112. To TAKE upon. To aſſume; to claim 
authority. Shakeſpeare, Felton. 

To TAKE v. n. 7 | 
1. To direct the courſe ; to have a tendency 
to. Bacon. Dryden, 
2. To pleaſe; to gain reception. Bentley. 
3. To have the intended or natural effect. 
4. To catch; to fix. | Bacon, 
5. To Tax after. To learn of; to reſem- 
ble; to imitate. Hudibras. Atterbury. 
6. To Yaxs in. To incloſe. Mortimer. 

+ To Taxt in. To leſſen; to contract: as, 
took in his ſails. 
8. ToTaxzin. To cheat; to gull. 

9. To Takz in band. To undertake. 
| | Clarendon, 
10. To TAxE in with. To reſort to. Bacon. 
11. To VAxE on. To be violently affected. 
Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 
I2. To Tax t . To grieve; to pine. Shaleſ, 
13. To TAK E on. To aſſume a character. 
14. To TAK R to. To apply to; to be fond of. 
| 3 | Locke. 
15. To TAK R to. To betake to; to have re- 
courſe. 51 N bryden. 
16. To TAx up. To ſtop. Glanville, South, 
I7. To TAKE vp. To reform. Locke, 
18. To TAK up with, To be contented with. 
South. Bentley. 
19. To Taxz up with. To lodge; to dwell, 
| T. Eftrange. Soul. 

20. To Tart with, To pleaſe. Bacon. 

TA'KEN. The participle paſlive of tale. 

TA'KER. /. [from take.] He that takes. 

'TA'KING. /. * tale.] Seizure; diſtreſs. 

TALE. /. Tale, Saxon.) 


1. A narrative; a ſtory. Watts. 
2. Oral relation, - +» Shakeſpeare 
3. Number reckoned. ooker, 


4. Reckoning; numerical account. Carer. 
5. Information; diſcloſure of any thing ſe- 
cret Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 


TALEBEARER. J [tale and bear. ] One who 


gives officious or malignant intelligence. 
5 970 L' Eftrange. South. 

'TALEBE'ARING. /. [tale and bear. ] The act 
of informing. Arbuthnot. 

TA'LENT. /. ee ö — | 
I. A. talent ſigniſied ſo much weight, or a 
ſum of money, the value differing according 

do different ages and countries. Arbutbuot. 

* Faculty; power; gift of nature. Clarendon. 

3. Quality; nature. Clarendon. Swift. 

TALISMAN. ,. A magical character. | 

TA'LISMANICK a. from taliſman. ] Magical. 

ww | | All ſon. 

Te TALK. ». n. [taelen, Dutch. ] 

I. To ſpeak in converſation; to fluent- 
ly and familiarly. Waller. Addiſon. 
2. To prattle; to ſpeak impertinently. Milt. 
3. To give account. Milton, Addijon. 
4. To reaſon; to confer. Collier. 

TALK. /. from the verb.] | 

8 1. Qual 


TAM 


1. Oral converſation ;\ fluent and familiar 
ſpeech. 1 1d Kunolles. Locke. 
2. e rumourt. Lacke. 

Subjet of diſcourſe” Milton. 


3. 
TALK / [tak, French. ] Stones compoſed of 
parallel, 


plates generally and flexible, and 
elaſtick. Woodward. 
3 a. ¶ from tall. } Full of unc; 
Sidney. Addi 

TAE TTIv E88 1 [from Faltative. I 


uacity ; garrulity. 
L Government 7 the Tongue, Swift. 


TA'TKER. a [f rom tall. 


1. One w — : Watts. 
2. A loquacious perſon ; a prattler. Locke. 
3. A boaſter; a braggin fellow. Taylor, 
TA'LKY. a. ORE tall.] Conſiſting of talk. 
. 


TALL. a. (al, Welſh.] ; 


1. High in ſtature.  'Shateſpeare. Milton. 


2. High; lofty ; elevated. Milton. 
4; Sturdy; lu + Shakeſpeare. 
TA'LLAGE. / | taillage, Fr.] Impoſt ; exciſe. 
aron. 


TA'LLOW./. [ talge, Daniſh. ] Thehard mou 
or fat of an animal; ſuet. | 

To TA'LLOW. v. a. | from the n To 
greaſe; to ſmear with tallow. 

TA'LLOWCHANDLER: ſ. [tallowand cband- 
ler Fr.] One who makes candles of tallow. 

a Harvey. 

TALLV. 0 {from tailler to cut, French. ] 
I: A ſtick notched or cut in conformity to 
another ſtick. ; Garth; Prior. 
2. Any thing made to ſuit another Dryden. 

To TA LLV. 2. a. | from the noun ] To fit; to 
ſuit as cut out for any thing. Frior. 

To.TA'LLY. v. a. To be fitted; to conform ; 


to be ſuitable. . Addiſon, 
TA'LMUD. f. The book containing the 
THA'LMUD. Jewiſh traditions, the rabbi- 


oo conſtitutions and explications of the. 


TA'LNESS. . | from tall. ] Height of ſtature ; 
proceri \ _ Spenſer. Hayward. 
TALON. 1 [talon, French. ] The claw of a 
bird of prey. Bacon. Prior. 
TA'MARIND Tree. /. [ tamarindus, Lat.] The 
flower of the tamarind tree becomes a flat 
pod, containing flat angular ſeeds ſurround- 
ed with an acid blackiſh pulp. Miller. 
 TA'MARISK, / [tamariſce, Latin. ] The flow- 
ers of the tamariſt are roſaceous, 
TA'MBARINE. |. [tambourin, French. I A ta- 
bor; a _ drum. | enſer. 
TAME. a Tame, Saxon ; 1 Dutch. = 
I. Not v ud; domeſtick. | _ 


I. To reduce from wildneſs; to reclaim; to 


make 22 Shakeſpeare. 
2, To ſubdue; to cruſh; to depreſs; to con- 
quer. Ben. Fobnſen. 


1 a. . tame. ] Suſceptive of 
t ming. 


To 'TA'NGLE. v. 4 


To TAP. v. a. L 


, Witkins. 


- 


N 
TA'MELY. . {from tene.] Not wildly; 


-meanly ; ſpiritleſsl Dryden, Swiſt... 
TA'MENESS. 7. [from are. 24 ; 

I. The quality of being tame; not wildnefs. 
2 Want of ſpirits; timidity. Rogers. 
TA'MER. /. [fromtame.] — — 


Pans 
TA'MINY. /. A woollen Auf. ** 
TA MEIN. { The e 


25 TAMPER. „ SOS 
1. To be buſy with phyſick. 

2. To middle; te have to do E 
neſs or neceſſity. Roſcommon. Addiſon. 
3. To deal; to with. _Hudibras. 

To TAN. v. 4. | tannen, Dutch.) 

I. To impregnate or imbue with bark. | 
2. To imbrown by the ſun. Cleaveiand: 


TANE, for taken, ta en. Mey. 

TANG. /. { tanghe, Dutch 

. I. A ſtrong taſte; a taſte left in the mouth. 
2. Reliſh; raſte. Atterbury. 
2 Something that leaves a ſting or pain be- 
hind it. | Wag care. 
4. Sound; tone. Holder. 

To TANG. v. 1. To ring with. Shakgeares 


TANGENT. /. [ tang ent, French; tangens, La- 
tin. ] A right line perpendicularly raiſed oni 
the extremity of a radins, which touches 4 
circle fo as not to cut it. 
TANGIBILITY. / | from tangible, }' The qua- 
- lity of beiug perceived by the touch. 2 
TA'NGIBLE. a — — from er ] —_ 


idle by the 
. [See * — * 

1. To implicate; to knit together. 

2. To 2 to entrap. Ades 
3. To embroil; to embarraſs. Creſbaw. 
To TA\NGLE. 2. n. To be catangled. 
TANGLE. /, {from the verb. A knot of 
things mingled in one another. Mila. 
TA'NISTRY. /. The Iriſh hold their lands by 
. tanifiry, which is no more _ a perſonal 
eſtate for his life-time that is tan, by reaſon 

he is admitted thereunto by dect ion. Spenſer. 
TANK. /. [ zaxque, French. ] A large ciſtern or 

baſon. Dryden. 
TA'NKARD. /, f tankeerd, Dutch.] A Hrge 
veſſel with a cover, for ſtrong drink. 
TA'NNER. y. from un. One whoſe trade is 
to tan leather. Mexom. 
TANSV. /{. A plant. | Miller. 
TA'NTALISM. 5 [f rom tantalize. ] A 5 
ment like that of Tantalus. 
To TANTALIZE. v. a. To torment * the 
ſhew of pleaſures which cannot be reached, 
Addiſon. 
TA/NTLING. from Tantalus.} One ſeized 
with hopes of pleaſure unattainable. Shateſp. 
TANTAMOUNT.f. Fr.] Equivalent. Locie. 
n, Dutch. ; 95 

I. To touch lightly; to 

2. To pierce a 1 to — veſſel. 


TAP. . ¶ from the _—_ 1 : 


TAR 
 & Apipont which tho liquor of ovhfebis 


13 [Tp Sagen.] A r or 
"_ Gay. Pope. 
TO /: [rapep, Saxon. 1 A wax candle ; 
Taylor. 


TA PER. a Regularly narrowed from the 


bdottom to the wht ; pyramidal; 
To TAPER. v. grow ſmaller. Kay. 
TA PES TRT. /. — meg tapiſſeris, tapir, Fr. 
rapetum, Latin. ] Cloth woven in regular 
Ret 7 D » Adiſon. 
PAPET bo aue, Las. I Worked or — 
Ruff. Sen 
TA'PROOT. / The principal ſtem os root. 
ortimer. 
TA'PSTER. ,. [from tap.] One whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to draw beer at an alehouſe. 
Shakeſpeare. Howel. Swift. 
FAR. 1 [zape, Saxon; * 


1 A falior ; a ſeaman in contempt. 
To AR. v. a. from the _noun. ] 


8 — ſmear over with tar. 
- 2. To teaze; to | Ar ' | Shakeſpeare 
FARA'NTULA. þ. \ — An inſect whoſe 
- bite is only cured hy Tocle. 
TARDA'FION. |. my Latin.] The act 
- of hindering or delaying. 


TA'RDIGRADOUS. a. 1 — baſis] 
Moving flowly. Brown. 
FARDILY. ad. (from tary. Slowly ; flug- 


2 + [fro [from tardy.] . — 
fluggiſhneſs; unwillingneſs to action or mo- 


tion. Shakeſpeare. 
TARDITY. 7 . Latin. slow neſs; 

Want of velocit Digth. 
FA'RDY. 4. Card, Latin. 
. Slow; not ſwift. Sandys. 


2. Sluggith ; unwilling to Gion or motion. 
Dryden. Prior. 
100 — late; tedious. 


„ 


Fo 5.— 4 a. | tarder, French. To delayz 


to hinder. Shakeſf are. 
TARE. /. {from tcerer, Dutch. ] A weed that 
grows among corn. Decay of Piety. 
LAKE. + fFrench. ] A mercantile Thins . 
noting the weight of any thing containing a 
3 ſo the allowance made forit. 


| cteritæ of tear. Dryden. 
— = oy F [ea 


A Lind 
TARGET. of buckler or — d borue 
on the left arm. Spenſer. Milton. 


TA'RGEFTIER. Re [from target. ow arm- 
ed with a 


| Chapman. 

TA' RGUM. , A fc on the Penta- 

_ teuch in the ES ones mar 

TARIFE. / A cartel of Gs, Addiſon. 

TARN. /. A bog; a fen; a marſh. 

Ta "'FANRNISH. v. a. | ternir, French. 
. To fully; to foil; to make not 
2. To blot reputatian. 


ight. 


7. FARNISH. „. 4. To loſe brightneſs, F 


<> 


4 


TAS. 


1 55 {from ter. 
o cloth ſmeared with tar: — 
| 0 A ſailor in conte Dennis. 
TA'RRAGON. / A plant called kerb-drag on. 
3 V from tarry. ] Stay ; de- 
r { © Shakeſpeare. 
SAY; 22 * 
1. A ſort 4 ſmalt dog, that hunts the fox 
or otter out « his hole. Properly Terrier, 
2. One that tarries or ſtays.  *\ 
To TA'RRY: v. . [ targir, French.] | 
1. To ſtay; to continue ina place. Shateſp. 
2. To 5 to be long in coming. Dryden. 
To 'TA'RRY. v. 2. To wait for. Shakeſp. 
TA'RSEL, A kind of hawk. Prior. 
TARSUS. A The betwixt the lower 
end of the focil bones of the leg, and the 
beginning of the five long. bones that are 
jointed with and bear up che toes. Wiſen, 
TART. a. (ce 1 op Saxon ; facrtig, Dutch. 
1. Sour; aci acidulated; * of taſte 
2. Sharp; keen; ſevere. bal, ar. 
TART. terte, French; tarta, —_— 
mal] pie of fruit. 
TA'RTANE. . Laurens, Talian. 
uſed in the Mediterranean, w 
atid a three-cornered fail. 
TARTAR. / Py Latin.) 
1. Well: f Shakeſper: 
2. Tartar is what ticks to wine caſks, like 
hard ſtone, either white or red, as the co- 
lour of the wine from whence it comes; 
the white is preferable, the beſt is the fur. 
tar of the Rheniſh wine. | 22 
2 REAN. 4. Lrartarur, Latin. 1 & 


ilton. 
TAKTA'REOUS: « a, [from tartar.) 

1. Conſiſting of tartar. Gree. 
2. Helliſh. | Miltos, 
To TA'RTARIZE. U. a. [from tartar. | To 

impregnate with tartar. 
TA'RTAROUS. . {from tartar. I Contais- 
ing tartar; abe of tartar. 
TA'RTLY. ad. [from tert.] 

I. Sharply; ſourly; with acidity. 

2. Sharply; with poignancy; with ſeverity. 


Walter. 
3. With ſourneſs of aſpet, Shakeſpeare. 
TA/RTNESS. , from tart. 
. Sharpneſs; ſourneſs; acidity. Mortimer 
2. Sournefs o temper 3 poignancy 
Sbaleſpeurt. 

ASE. La ſebe, French; tafſa, malidg. 


A veſſel 
one maſt 
Addiſon, 


1. Sonfett g to be done impoſed by an- 
other. | Milton, 
2. 3 buſineſs. Arterbun. 


3. To take to Task. To reprove ; to fe. 

primand. L" Efirange. . Auf 
To TASK. v. . tram the noun. To bur- 

then with fomething to be done. 


._ Shakerprarts 
TA'SKER. J Leaſt and maſter One 
TA'SKMASTER. F who impoſes taſks. 
Milton. South. 


A'SSEL, C (aſe, Freneh.] An oreamen- 


of lan- 


— 1 
e 


, 4 E 8 
it & Pw © rn ww ooo” not Ne 12> 


Þ 0%; am. 


2 
> no 


— — 
, g. 8 gr 


Comes; 
he tar- 
N. 4 


— 


A 


I kf. + J An berb. 
D. a. [from .taſe!.] Adorned 
with taflels, 


2b |, armour forthe thigh, 


To "TASTE. v. 4. 4 


2. To perceive and 


4. To feel; to have perception of. Hebrews. 
To TASTE. v. ts 
1. To try by the mouth ; to eat. Milton. 
2. To have a ſmack; to produce on * 
palate a particular ſenſation. 
3. To, diſtinguiſh intellectually. Swift, 


4. To reliſh. intellectually; to 4 ge 
J. To be inſtructed, or receive oe quali- 
ty or character. care. 
6. To try the reliſh of any OA. Javies. 
. To bave perception of idem. 
23 take enjoyment. Milton, 

To enjoy ſparingly. Dryden. 


TASTE. 1 4 om the verb.] 
1. The a& of taſting; guſtation. Milton. 
2. The ſenſe b whic F the reliſh of any 
thing on-the palate is perceived. Bacon, 
3. t ſenſation which a all things taken 
into the mouth give particularly 3. the 
be. 
4. 4 Hacleana! reliſh ar ens, ter 
s 00 ' 
5. An eſſay; a trial; an PRIMA: 
Shakeſpeare, 
6. A ſmall portion given as 4 ſpecimen. 
TASTE D. a. from taßße.] Having a parti- 
cular reliſh. Bacen, 
TASTER. / [ tafterr, French.) 
1. One * takes the firſt eſſay of food. 
2. A dram cup. Ain worth, 
TA'STEFUL. a. [tafte and Full. 1 High, re- 
liſhed ; ſavoury. Ts 
TASTELESS. 4 [ from 2 
1. Having no power of perceivi taſte. 
2. Ha ales na reliſh or power of ſtimulating 
| the pal Boyle. 
3- Having no power of giving pleafore 3 
"nlp Rogers. 
4, Having no ingelleQual Alon, 
TA'STELESSNESS. / [from taſte] 
I. Infipidity ; want of reliſh, 
2. Want if perception of taſte. 
3. Want of intellectual reliſh, 
Te TA'TTER. v. a. [Tozzpan, "ys Fo 
tear; to rend; to make N 
TAY TTER, 1 from tlie ] A rag; my 
L' Eftrenge. 


tt 
ben. . A rag ed fel- 
Je TA'TTLE, v. a, Lg Dutch. "To 


An mne, 1. — 


TAX 
r to ta idly. . Spenſer. Addiſon. 


TA'TTLE. {. Eee the reed Prate; idle 


chat; triflin 


Wath. 
1 LER. 7 75 fattle.} An Viale rater x 


rater. 
TA TOO. /. The beat of drum, by 8 
ſoldiers are warned to quarters. Fg 


ifworth,, TAVERN. /. Lerne Fr. laberna, Lati 
- TA'STABLE. 4. That may be taſted; ſa- 7 6 Hi] 


gw By the ple, 


> Tory by ve wenn. to eat at Km 
nantity. iltan, 
3. 3.5 24 firle Knolles. Dryden. 


A houſe where wine is ſold, and ri 
are entertained, Shateſpeare. 


TA'VERNER. 2 [from tavern man 

re. TAVERN KEEPER. A. : tavernier, 
A'VERNMAN. ] Qne 
keeps a tavern, oo 


TAUGHT. preterite and 4 5 5 


teach. * 

* v. 4. [tanſer, French; tanden, 
utch 

1. To r ach; to inſult ; to revile ; to 
ridicule. eie ere "Howe. 

2 3 exprobate; to mention With e. 
TAUNT, þ: from the verb. ult ; ic 

reproach. l 225 7 K 


TA UNTER. /, [from fun.] One. who 

taunts; reproaches ax inſults. e 
TA'UNTINGLY. ad, | from taunting 7]. Wit 
_ Inſult; ſcoffingly; with contumely an 
exprobation. 


Shakeſpeare. Prior, 


. TAURICO'RNOUS. 4. [taurus and cornu, 


Latin.] Having horns like a bull. 
TAUTOLO'GICAL. a. [from jautelogy.] Re- 
- peating the fame thing. A 

AUTO LOGIST. om tag One 

who repeats — 5 a 

TAUTO'LOGY. /. dee. Repetition 


of the ſame words, or of the ſame ſenſe, 


in different words, den in. 
To TAW. v. a. | towen, Dark: ey 
Saxon. ] To dreſs white leather, commonly 
called alum leather, in contradiſtinction 
from tan leather, that which is 3 
ith bark. 


FAW. /. A marble to play with. | 


TA'WHRINESS. , [from tawdry.] Tale 
ery; finery too oſtentatious. 
TAWDRV. a. | from Saint Awdry, or Saint 
Ethelgred, as the things bought at Saint 
Etheldred's fair.] Meauly ſhewy ; ſplendid 


without colt. Spenſer. Addi - 
& VE. . (from taze.] A eſſer of whi 
ath 7 


TA'WNY.. a. | tane, tanne,, French.] Fella, 
like things tanned. Peacham Milton. 
TAR. /. | taxe, French; taxe, Dutch: | 
1. An impoſt; a tri ute impoſed; an ex- 
2 a tallage. Dryden. Arbuthnot. 
Charge; cenſure. Cllarendon. 
To TAX. v. a. [ taxer, French. ] | 
I. To load with impoſts. Kinge. 
2. Tocharge to cenſure; to accuſe. Raleigh. 


TA'XABLE. a. [from dar.] That may 
taxed. 

TA'XATION. / [Jaxation, French. ] 
x. The act loading with taxes; impoſt ; 


dax. 8. ducy. 
; CS: 2. Accu- 
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1 TEA 


to be learned. Milton. 
3. To ſhow; to exhibit ſo as to impreſs 
upon the mind. Shakeſpeare. South, 

4. To tell; to give intelligence. * 2 


To > TEACH v. a. To perform the office © 


inſtructor. Shakepeare. Micah, 


TEACHABLE. a. {from teach. | Docile ; ſuſ- 


ceptive of inſtruction, Watts. 


TE/ACHABLENESS. from tcachable.] | 


3 ty; willingneſs to learn; capheity to 


TEACHER. J-' [from teach. ] . 
* 7. One who teaches; an inſtructor; pre- 
ceptor. Hooker. Milton. South. Blackmore. 


„ A preacher ; z one who is to deliver doc- 
trine to the people. South. 


TEAD, or Tede. A torch; a flambeau. 

S enſer . 
TEAGUE. 3 A name of contempt, uſed for 
an Iriſhman. 


- TEAL. Laab „Dutch. ] A wild fowl of 


the duck kin 
TEAM. [. ['eyme, Saxon, a . ] 
. A number of horſes or oxen drawing at 
once the ſame carri oſcommon. 
" number whe gu in a line. Y den. 
TEAR: K. [TeaN, Saxon; faare Ben 
1. The water which violent paſſion forces 
from the eyes. | Bacon. Milton, 
2. Any moiſture trickling in drops. Dry. 


TEAR. 7 [from the verb.] A rent; a fiſ- 
ſure 


To TEAR. pret. tore, anciently part. paſſive 
torn. |'T Saxon. 
9 15 pull in pieces; to lacerate; to rend. 


Geneſis, 

* To laniate ; to wound with any ſharp 
point drawn along. N Jeremiab. 
3. To break by lance ryden. A. Phil.” 
4. To divide violently; to ſhatter. Loc te. 
F. To pull with violence; to drive violent- 
ly ; 55 tears bis hair. Dryden. 

| 7 To take away by ſudden violence; as he 


|» tore the crown from ber. ' Addiſon, 


© o TEAR. v. n. ¶ tieren, Dutch.) To fume; 
to rave; to rant turbulently. L. Eftrange. 
TE/ARER. . [from to tear. He who rends 
or tears; one who bluſters. 
TEARFALLING. a. [tear and fall.] Ten- 
der; ſhedding tears. Shakeſpeare. 


F TEARFUL. a. (tear and full.) Weeping ; 


full of tears. | Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
To TEASE, v. a. [ dæ fan, Saxon. 1 
1. To comb or unravel wool or Hax. 
2. To ſeratch cloth in order to level the nap. 
3. To torment 1. unportunity, Prior. 


FEI 


"2. Accuſation ; ſcan Shakeſpeare. TE/ASEL, Le Saxon ; di ws,” Lacks 
1 ſ. U from gt He who taxes. A plant of 1 2 * the — 
b beach. ] A chineſe plant, of which upon woollen cloen. Miller. 

uſion _ lately been much drank in TE ASER. ,. from 494.J Any thing that 

Leer e. Waller. Swift. rear? y inceſſant importunity. Collier. 
To TEACH. v. a. preter. and part paſl. taught, TEA W Welch; By Saxon; tette, 
ſometimes teached, which is now obſolete. e dug of a beaſt. Mo 
Lræcan, Saxon.) TECH ICAL, 4. Ln. Belonging to 
I. To inſtruct; to inform. Ja. Milton. arts; not in common or popular uſe. Locke. 

2. To deliver any doctrine or art, or words TECHY. a, Peeviſh ; fretful; irritable. 


Shakeſpeare. 
TECTO'NICK, a [ Telonneg.] Pertaining to 
' building. 


To TED. v. a. [Ceavan, Saxon. 1 To lay 

r newly mown in rows. Milton. Mort. 
DDER, or Tetber. /. | tudder, Dutch. 

1. A rope with which a horſe is tied in the 

field that he may not paſture too wide, 

2. Any thing by which one is reſtrained. 

TE DEQ. An hymn of the church, fo 

called from the two firſt words of the Latin. 

- Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 

TEDIOUS. 4. [ tedicux, French; tedium, Lat.] 

1. Weariſome by continuance ; ; trouble- 


" ſome; = Milton, 
2. Weari ome prolixi Hooler. 
23. Slow 0 Ainſworth, 


TEDIOUSLY. ad. [from tedious.) In ſuch a 
manner as to we 


TE'DIOUSNESS. /. from tedious. ] * 
1. Wearifomeneſs by continuance.” 
2. Weariſomneſs by prolixity. Hooker, 
3. Prolixity ; length, - Shakeſpeare. 
4. VUneaſineſs; tireſomeneſs; quality of 
wearying. Hooker. Donne. Davies. 
To TEEM. v. n. eam, Saxon, offspring.) 
1. To bring young. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To be regnant: to engender young. 


3. To be 3 to be burthened as a breed- 
ing animal. Addiſon. 
o TEEM. v. a. 


I. To —_ forth; to produce. Sbaleſb. 
2 3 Swift, 
TE'EMER. 2 [from teem.] One that brings 


TYEMFUL. a. Teampul, Saxon. ] 
1. Pregnant; prolific. 


2. Brimful. | Ainſworth, 
2 a. [from teem.] Unfruitſul; 
rolific. D be 


TEE #4 [t1nan, _ ; tenen, 1 FM 
rrow 3 . Spenſer. Shale. 
To TE N. v. a. (rom WE. Sax.] 
To excite; to provoke to do a thing. 
TEENS. 41 [from teen for ten.] The years 
reckoned by the termination teen: as thir- 
teen, fourteen. Glanville. 
TEETH, the plural of tooth. Jo. 
To TEE, T. . . from the noun. ] To breed 
TEGUMENT. / [tonentom, Lat] Cover 
E'GU Lat. Cover; 
the outward TA Wim, Ray. 
7, o TEH-HE. v. g. To laugh; to titter. 
TEIL #ree. ſ. Linden or lime tree. 
TEN. A teinte, French. ] Colour; ; touch 
- of the pencil, TE 


on. 


le- 


N. 


webs. B rotox. 


TE/LESCOPE. / [vix@-and cer] A lon 


glaſs by which diſtant objects are viewed. 


11 17 Watts. 
TELESCO'PICAL. 4. [from en Be- 
wa ing to a teleſcope ; ſeeing at a 
oT . 


I. To utter; to expreſs; to ſpeak. Milton. 
To relate ; 22 Dryden. Pope. 
3. To teach to inform. Saunderſon. 
4. To diſcover; to betray. Numbers. 
5. To count; to number. MWoaller. Prior. 


- 6. To make excuſes, A low word. 
To TELL. v. . | 
1. To give an account; to make report. 
2. To Terr. on, To inform of, Samuel. 
TE'LLER. /. [from tell. 
I. One who tells ar r 
2, One who numbers. 85 
3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of 
which there are four; their bufineſs is to 
receive all monies due to the king, aud 
ive the clerk of the pell a bill to charge 
im therewith : they alſo pay any money 
Payable by the king, by warrant from the 
auditor of the receipt. Corel. 
TELLTALE. ſ. [ell and tale.) One who 
gives malicious information; one who car- 
ries officious intelligence. Fairfax. 
TEMERA/RIOUS, a. [ temeraire, French; 
temerarius, Latin, | - | 
1. Raſh; heady. L' Eftrange. 
2. Careleſs ; heedleſs. | 


| | Ray. 
TEMERTT V. / | temeritas, Latin.) 88 


neſs; unreaſonable contempt of danger. 
To TEMPER. v. a. [tempero, Latin. 

I. To mix ſo as that one part qualifies the 
bother. 0 Milton. 
2. To compound; to form by mixture. 
3. To qualify as an ingredient. 

Water tempers wine. | 

4. To mingle. Ezekiel. Addiſon. 

5. To beat together to a proper conſiſtence. 


4 Wiſeman. 
6. To accommodate ; to modify. 


7. To ſoften; to molifyz to aſſuage; to 


ſooth. Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. Ot tuay. 
8. To form 8 to a proper degree of 
hardneſs.” Milton. Boyle, Dryden. 


To govern. ; f 
TEMPER. / [from the verb.] We 
1. Due mixtnre of contrary _— . 
4 « 
2. Middle courſe ; mean or medium, oy 
3. Conſtitution of body. Burnci. 
4. Diſpoſition of mind. Locle. 
5. Conſtitutional frame of mind. 
6. Calmneſs of mind; moderation. 
5 Ben. Jobi ſon. 

2. State to which metals are reduced. 
TEMPERAMENT. / { temperamentum, Lat. 


65:34. I p N 


— 


T E M ; 
THLARY. . Cela, a web, Latin. ]. Spin- 


ce. 


Spenſer. 


2, Secular poſſeſſions. fi by 
TN | * 22 312 12 . 


TEM 


r. Conſtitution ; ſtate with reſpect to the 
predominance of any quality. . Lake 
2. Medium; due mixture of oppoſites. - . 
TEMPERAME'/NTAL. a. [from tempera- 
ment, | Conſtitutional. Browne 
TE'MPERANCE. /. [ temperantia, Latin. 
1. Moderation; oppoſed to gluttony and 
drunkenneſs, Milton. Temple. 
2. Patience; calmneſs; ſedateneſs ; mode- 
ration of paſſion. Spenſer. 
TE'MPERATE. 2. [ temperatus, Latin. 
1. Not exceſſive; moderate in degree of any 
quality. Bacom. 
2. ons in Two _ drink. Wiſeman. 
3. Free from ardent on. 8 eare. 
TE'MPERATELY. of [from — : 
1. Moderately; not exceſſively. Addiſon. 
2. Calmly; without violence of paſſion. 
3. Without gluttony or luxury. Taylor. 
TE'MPERATENESS. /. [from temperate.] 
I. Freedom from exceſſes; mediocrity. 
2. Calmneſs; coolneſs of mind. Daniel. 


TE'MPERATURE. /. [ temperatura, Latin. ] 


I. Conſtitution of nature; degree of any 
qualifies. + Abbot. Watts. 
2. Mediocrity; due balance of contrarie- 
ties. 8 . Davies, 
3. Moderation; freedom from predominant 
© paſſion, Spenſer. 
TEMPERED. 4. [from #zmper.] Diſpoſed 
with — 2 to the paſſions. Shakeſpeare. 
TEMPEST. ſ. [tempeſtar, Latin. 
I. The utmoſt violence of wind. Donne. 
2. Any tumult ; commotion ; perturbation. 
To TEMPEST. v. a. | from, the noun.] To 
_ diſturb as by a tempeſt, ilton. 
TE MPEST-BEATEN,. as [ tempeſt and beat.] 
Shattered with ſtorms, Dryden. 
TE'MPEST-TOST. 4. [tempeſt and toft.] 
Driven about by ſtorms, Shakeſpeare. 
TEMPESTTVITY, /. | tempeſiions, Latin.] 
Seaſonableneſs. f Browns 
TEMPE'STUOUS. a. b Fr. from 
foe . ] Stormy ; turbulent. Coltier. 
TEMPLAR. / | from the Temple. ] A ſtun 
dent in the law. | Pope. 
TEMPLE. /. [ temple, Fr. templum, Latin.] 
1. A place appropriated to acts of religion. 


gr; ob 
2. The 377 rt of the ſides of the head. 

TEMPLE T. / 

Moxone' 


piece of timber in building. 
TE/MPORAL. . [ temporalir, Latin.) 
I. Meaſured by time; not eternal. 


Hooker. 

2. Sccular; not eccleſiaſtical. Swift, 

3. Not ſpiritual. Taylor. Rogetr. 
4. Placed at the temples, Arbuthnot,. 


TE'MPORALS, rom temporal.] Secu- 
lar poſſeſſions; eccleſiaſtick rights ' Bacon, 
TEMPORALLY. ad. | from temporal.) With 
reſpect to this life. - + HB 
TEMPORAL TY. /. [frdin temporal}. _ 

I. The laity; ſecular people. Abbot 


TEMPORA'LITY. ; I { temporalite, French, 


TEN. . 


* * * PLN oy 
r 2 N 


| eee. @. [teniforir, Latin.) 


TEMPORAG 


ESS. from empor 
The Nate of be 1 [ 45. 


eing temporary 


TE'MPORARY. 2: ae, Latin] Laſting 


a ohly for 4 limited time. Bacen. Addiſon. 


_ To TEMPORIZE. v.-s. [temporiſer, Fr.] 


. To delay; to procraſtinate. . Shakeſpeare. 
' 2, To comply with the times or occaſions. 
TEMPORIZ ER. /. { temporiſeur, French, from 


_ terporize.] One that complies with times or 


- occaſions; a trimmer. Shakeſpeare. 
To TEMPT. v. As Men Lat. tenler, French. 
1. To ſolicit to ill 


g 2. To provoke. 


2 pea e. 

To iy: ; to attempt. ryden. 

MPT ABLE. a. | from tempt. Liable to 

bad ſolicitations; ſuch as may preverted 
by temptation. 


= f. (tentation, French, from 

tei 

he act of tempting} wlleitation to ill; 
0 hoo £ ; ' Milton. 
2. The ſtate of being tempted. —=Duppa. 

3. That which is offered to the mind as a 
motive to ill. Shakeſpeare. Dryden, 


1 fem tempt.) 8 


cits to ill; an enticer. 
Shateſpcare. Tillotſon. 

2, The infernal ſolicitor to evi. Hammond. 

TEMSE BREAD. \ /. tears tems, Dut.] 

TEMSED BREAD. } read made of flour 
better ſifted than common. 

TE MULENCY, / [temulentia, Lat.] Inebria- 
tion; intoxication by liquor. 

TEMULENT. a, {temulentus, Latin.] Ir- 
ebriated; intoxicated. - 

Tyn, Saxon; tien, Dutch.] The 

decimal number; twice five. yden. 

TE'NABLE. a. [tenable, Fr.] Such as may be 
maintained againſt * ſuch as may 


I. One who 


p 1 held againſt attacks. Clarendon. 
NA'CIOUS. a, [ tenax, Latin. 
De hard; Added to hold faſt; 

"oy willing to let go. South, © * 

2. Retentive. Lotke. 


3. Havin rats difealet to titers t6 cgrk 
r; coheſive. Newton. Arbuthnot. 
TENANCY. / Temporary * of what 
belongs to another. . Wetton. 
TE NA Nr. 7. 1 78 French. g 
1. That holds of another; I that on cer- 
* Fain conditions has temporary poſſeſſion and 
* uſcs the property of atiother. - P 
2. One who reſides in any place. Them 
To TENANT. v. a. | from the noun.] To 
hold on certain conditions. - Addiſon. 
TENANTABLE. 4. {from tenant.] Such as 
may be held by a tenant. Suckling. 
TEN ANTLESS. a. ¶ from tenant. þ os 


ed; ſſeſſ leſpeare. 
T Rs. [corrupted from nun- 


| Five. {. [rance,. Saxon; tines, . A_ - another, 


pond. 


E N 


25 rd. v. a. Ccontracted from attend] 
r. To watch; to guard; to accompany as 


1 aſſiſtant or defender. Spenſer, Pope. 
2. To attend; to e Milton. 
3. To be attentive to. Milton. 


To TEND. 5. . [tendo, Latin. 
1. * W move toward a certain point or 
Witton, Dryden, 


E 7 EE 


3. T 0 88 
. To ied: to n as dependants or 
begun Sbaleſpeare. 
To att en as ſom Wy 
Th DAN res e 2 + 
1. . ſtate of expectati 


Hammond, 


2. Perſons attendant. W 
3. Attendance; act of 28 Shak 2 care. 
TENDENCE. 17 
TE'NDENCY. } 7 lion on 
1. Direction of courſe toward any place or 
object. Taylor. 
2. Direction ot courſe toward any infer- 
. ence or reſult ; drift. Locke, 


TE NDER. 2. f tendre, French. 
1. Soft; eaſily impreſſed or injured. 
2. Senfible; eaſily pained; ſoon ſore. 
3. Effeminate; einaſculate; delicate. 


4. Exciting kind concern. Shakeſpeare. 

F. Com onate amious for another's 
; Sul ible of bort paſſ * Hooker. Tillotſon, 
; cept ons. Spenſer, 
I * — laſcivious. | _ 

| Expreſlive of the ſofter paſſions, 

9. Careful not to hurt. Tillotſon, 


10. Gentle; mild; unwwilling to Pain. 
11. Apt to give pain; tis i a tender que/- 
I weak; e Shaicþ 
12, Young ; as, ten » Shake/ps 
To TE/NDER. v. a. tendre, Frenck. ] £ 
1. To offer; to exhibit to propoſe to uc- 
ceptance. ooker. Milton. 
2. To hold; to eſteem. Sdaleſpeare. 
oh To regard with kindizefs. Shakeſpeare. 
NDER- J [from the verb.] 
1. Offer; propofal to acceptance. Set. 
2. [From the adjeRive.] Regard; kind 
concern. Bokeſpeare 
TE/NDER-HEARTED. a. ſtone and Heart. 
Of a ſoft co onate diſpoſition. 
TE'NDERLING. /. [from tender. 
1. The firſt horns of a deer, 
2. A fondling. 
ar [from — 5 In an 
manner; m gently; 4 
without harſhneſs. Milton, 
1 J. [tendreſſe, French; from 


1. The ſtate of being tender or ſoft; fuſ- 


tibility of impreffion. Bacon. Arbuthnet. 

| _—Y of deing eaſily hurt; Row. 
Addiſon. 

3. Suſ of the ſofter paſſions. Sal. 
4. — — üs the good o 
5. Scrupulouſueſs ; caution. | Fetter. 


6, Cautious 


Shakeſpeare. 


TEN 


2 Pry cre Gem th Tongue. 1 


thos of 
Nn US. a, Tusa Lat.] Sinewy ; 
containing tendons ; conſiſting of tendons. 
TENDON. /. tends, Latin. A linew ; a 
 lygature by which the joints are mov 
TE DRIL. ( | tendrillon, Fr. ee of a 
vine, or other climbling plant, 
TE! NEBRICOSE, 1 Dok. 
Lat 


'TENE/BRTOUS. 


TENEBROSITY. / No Des; gn — 


neſs; 


TE'NE Mevr. 1. enement; Fr. tenementum, 


law Latin] Any thing held by a tenant. 
TEMENT. 7 See TENEr. 
ENERITY. / [teneritas, tener; Latin.] Ten- 
derneſs. Ainſworth. 
TENE'SMUS. /. Continual need to go to 
ſtoo I. Arbutbnot, 
TENET. /. [from tenet, Lat. be bold. It is 
' ſometimes written tenent, or they bold. ] Poſ- 
——_ principle; opinion. Sent h.. 
'NNIS. /. A play at which a ball is driven 
ph a xt Fong Shakeſpeare. Howell. 
To TENNIS. v. a. [from the we.” To 
drive as a hall. 
TE'NON. f. French. The end of a one wh 
eut to be fitted into another timber. Mox. 
TE'NOUR. /. [fenor, Latin; teneur, French. ] 
1. Continuity of ſtatez conſtant” mode; 
manner of continuity. Craſtavu. Spratt, 
2. Senſe contained; general courſe or drift. 
3. A ſound in muſic. Bacon. 
1 a, [enfur, Lat.] Stretched; ſtiff; 
net lax. "Holder. 
TENSE. /. [ temps, Pr r, Lat.] A varia- 
tion of the verb to figni y time. Clarke. 
TE'NSENESS. /. [from tenſe. | Contraction; 
tenſion; the contrary, to laxit 
TENSIBLE. a. | tenſus, Latin | * 4 
being extended. 
TE'NSILE. a. | tenfilis, Lat.] Capable gan ex- 
TENSION, fur, Lat.] The 
810 ten ſion, Fr. ten ſus, Lat. e 
act of e not laxation; the ſtate of 
being ſtretched; not laxity. Blackmore. 
TENSIVE. a. tenſur, Latin * _y a — 
ſation of ſtiffneſs or contra 
1 7. fe (enſue, Latin, "The = of 
| ate of being ched; the 
| 1 to lrration or laxity. Bacon. 
TENT. /. tente, Fr. tentorium, Latin. ] 
1. A ſoldier's moveable lodging place, 
3 made of canvas extended upon 
Poles, Kinolles. 


oe Any t y habitation; a pavilion. 
N. Tente, E 7 roll of lint put into a 
Shake} care. Wiſeman. 
. ah fhocis of of wine 5 red, chiefly 


To TENT. . He ae geen. Te lodge 
as in a tent; to tabernacle. 
re U. d. W 


A/TION. 4% Latin) To; 
1 1 


T RATO'LOGY. . '[1igd)@- and N.] 


TER 
TENTATIVE. # #. [tentative French 5 tanto, 


Lat.] Trying; eflaying ; experimental. 
TE'NTED. a: "(from « 1 HL Covered An 


tents. ps. 
TENTER. |. [ten/o, ee, — 

1. A hook on which things are 
2. To be on the Tewr ns. To be-on the 
ſtretch; to be in difficulties. HudiBras. 
To TENTER. v. a. | from the won, Ta 

ſtretch by hooks. h 
To TE'NTER. v. ». To admit extenſion. 
TENTH. a. Teopa, Saxon.] Firſt __ — 

ninth ; ordinal of ten. 


TENTH. . {from the adjective. | 
Locle. 


1. The tenth, 

We + Bas Philips. 
3. Tenths are that rtion or tribute 
mw all livings tal yield' to the 

ing Corel. 
mex ad. [from tenth] In the tenth 
ace 8 


1ENTI GINOUS. a. [ tentiginir, Lat.] Stiff; 
ſtretched. 


TE'NTWORT. . A Ainfevorth, 

TENUIFO/LIOUS. #. gem ful, Les ] 
Having thin leaves. | 

TENU'1 ITY. fe | tenuitax, Latin. N 
exility; ſmallneſs ; minuteneſs; not groſſ- 
neſs. X — Bentley, 

TE'NUOUS. a, [{tenuis, Lat.] Thin; Io; 

minute. 

TE'NURE. /. [ tenure, Fr] Tenure > Ws the 


manner whereby tenements are holden of 

+ their lords. Raleigh. Dryde: 
TEPEFA'CTION, /.Tz Ar Lat.] The act 

of warming to a inal Ce. 

TE'/PID. a. ſtepidus, Lat. 1 — ; warm 
in a ſmall degree. Milton. 
TEPYDITY, /. [ from tepid. } Lukewarmneſs, 
TEPOR. , [tepor, Lat.] Lykevarms 2 
tepor, rmnels ; 

entle heat. Fo Arbutbnet, 


Bombaſt. 
TERCE. /. [ tierce, Fr.] A veſſel containing 
forty-two 2 of wine; the third part 
bol a butt ora Ainſworth, 
TEREBIUN'TH (ATE. 4. ¶ terebinthine; Fr. 
TEREBUNTHINE. terelintbum. Lat.] 
Confiſting of turpentine; mixed _ tur- 


tine. Is 


To TEREBRATE. . . [ius Lat} 


bore; to . to pierce. Derbum. 
TEREBRATION. oY ferebrates} The 
act of boring or 
TERGE'/MINOUS; | [tergeminne, Lan. ] 
Threefold. 
TERGIVERSA'TION. / # jo and 


=> 1 ſubteoſoge) exaſign, Brambell, 
1. Shift; fu 
2. Change; — _ Clarindon, 
TERM. . (terminus, Latin.] oy Ts 
IE a 
2. e wor w a 
- —— Swift. 
| 2+ Words; language. Wide Mie, 
. on- 


a2 


4. Condition; ſtipulation. Dryden. 
5. Time for which any thing laſts. Audion. 
6. In law.] The time in which the tri- 
. bunals are opeu to all that liſt to ſeek their 
Tight by courſe of law ; the reſt of the year 
3s Ci vacation. Of theſe terms there are 
flour in every year, one is called Hilary term, 
. which begins the twenty-third of January, 
or if that he Sunday, the next day following, 
and ends the twenty-firſt of February: an- 
other is called Eaſter term, which begins 
eighteen days after Eaſter, and ends the 
Monday next after Aſcenſion · day; the 
third is Trinity term, beginning the Friday 
next after Trinity-Sunday, and ending the 
Wedneſday - fortnight after; the fourth is 
Michaelmas term, beginning the ſixth of 
November, or if that be Sunday, the next 
day after, and ending the twenty-eighth of 
November. 1 . Cowl, 
Te TERM. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To name; 
to call. 7 . Locle. 
TERMAGANCV. / [ from termagant.] Tur- 
My pt tumultuouſneſs. : arker. 
| AGANT. a. dyn and maan, Sax. 
T. Tumultuous; 4 eg Tat x] 
. 2. Quarrelſome; ſcolding ; furious. Arbuth. 
TERMAGANT. ſ. A ſcold; a brawling 


turbulent woman. Hudib ut. Tatler. 
TERMER. ſ. {from term.] One who tra- 
vels up to the term. Ben. Fobnſon. 


TE'RMINABLE. —— terminate] Limit- 
able; that limits or bounds. 

To TE'RMINATE. v. a. [| termino, Lat. termi- 
ner, French. | 
. To bound; to limit, Locke, 
2. To put an end to. f 5 

To TERMINATE. v. n. To be limited; to 
end; to have an end; to attain its end. 

5 ; South. Dryden. 
TERMINATION. / [from terminate.] - 
. The act of limiting or bounding. 

2. Bound; limit. - ' Brown. 
3. End; concluſion. 

4. End of words as varied by their ſignifi- 


cations. Watts. 
'5. Word; term. Shakeſpeare. 
TERMUNTHUS. .. [ requr9&-.] A tumour, 

ma 2 Wiſeman. 
TE'RMLESS. a. [from term.) Unlimited; 
boundleſs. | X Raleigh, 


TERMLY. ad.[fromterm.] Term by term. Bac. 
ERNART. 7 ſ. [ternarius, ternio, Latin. ] 
TE'RNION.. The number three. Holder. 
TERRACE. ſ. [ terrace, Fr. terraccia, Ital. 
1. A {mall mount of earth covered with 


2 gage or balcony. | 


2.4 ON 
TERRA OUS. a. [ terra and aqua, Lat. 


Compoſed of land and water. Wordward. 


TERRE NE. a. [terrens, Latin.] Earthy; 


terreſtrial. / Hooker, Milton. 
TE'RRE-BLUE. /. [terre and bleu, French. 


A ſort of earth. Woodward. 


TERRE-VERTE./. [French.] A ſort of 


oh hats ; Dryden, 


TE S 


| Bron. 
TERRE/STRIOUS.. a. e Lat.] Ter- 
reous; earthy; conſiſting of earth. 
9 4. | terrible, Fr. from terribilic, 
atin. f f 
I. Dreadful; formidable; cauſing fear. 
2. Great, ſo as to offend ; a colloquial hy- 
perbole. CClarendon. Tillotſon, 
TE'RRIBLENESS. /. [from terrible. ] For- 
midableneſs; the quality of being terrible ; 


dreadfulneſs. Sidney, 
TE'RRIBLY. ad. — — 
© I. Dreadfully; formidably; ſo as to raiſe 
fear, * Dryden. 
2. Violently; very much. Swift, 


—_— . | terrier, Fr. from terra, Latin, 

earth. 

1. A dog that follows his game under 
gr ound. . i ' s Dryden. 
2. A ſurvey or regiſter of lands. Aylife. 

3. A wimble; auger or borer. Ainfwor!'h. 

TE'/RRIFICK. 2. [ terrificus, Lat.] - Dreadful ; 
cauſing terrour. ilton. Philips. 

To TERRIF V. v. a. [ terror and facio, Latin.] 
To fright; to ſn with fear; to make 
afraid os Knolles, Blackmore. 

TE'RRITORY. /. [ territorium, law Latin.] 
Land; country; dominion ; diſtri. Derh. 


 TE'RROUR. /. ['terror, Lat. terreur, ]. 
illon. 


I. Fear communicated. | 


2. Fear received. Kinolles. Blackmore. 
3. The cauſe of fear. Prior. Milton. 
TERSE. a. [ terſus, Latin.] | 

I. Smooth. Brown. 


2. Cleanly written; neat. De yden. Swift. 
TE'RTIAN. / tertiana, Lat. ] Is an ague in- 
termitting but one day, ſo that there are 
two fits in three days. Harvey. 
To TERTIATE. v. a. | tcrtio, tertius, Latin. | 

To do any thing the third time. ! 
TE'SSELLATED. a. Lela, Lat.] Variegat- 
Woodward 


TEST. /. Lig, Freneh ; teſta, Italian.) ; 
1. The cupel by which refiners try their 
metals. 
2. Trial; examination; as by the cupel. 

Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. 

3. Means of trial. Ben. Johnſon. 

4. That with which any thing is compared 

in order to prove its genuineneſs, Pope. 
5. Judgment; diſtinction. | 

TESTA'CEOUS. 4. | teftacexs, Latin. 

x. Conſiſting of ſhells; compoſed of fliells. 
2. Having continuous, not jointed ſhells 
oppoſed to cruſtaceous. Woodwa 
n /. [teftament, Fr. teftamentum, ] 
atin, 

K. A Aim; any writing directing the diſ- 
poſal of the poſſeſſions of a man gece = 
. 2. ä 


* 


TE v 


holy 97 575 | | 
TESTAME'NTARY, a. [ tarius, Lat.] 


© Given by will; contained in wills. 
TE'STATE. a. [tefatur, Lat.] Having made 
a Wi | : my 
TESTA'TOR. /. #eflator, Latin.] One who 
leaves a 2 ef 1 Taylor. 
TESTATRIX. ſ. [ Latin.] A woman who 
leaves a will. 
TE'STED. a. [from tef.] Tried by a teſt. 
TE'STER. /. | tefte, French, a bead) 
| . - Locke, Pope. 


1. A ſixpence. * 

2. The cover of a bed. 

TE'STICLE. /. [4 iculus, Latin.) Stone. 
TESTIFICA'TI 


one as an evidence for himſelf. Burng. 
TE'STIMONY. |. | teftimonium, Latin. 
1. Evidence given; proof. Spenſer. Pryden. 
2. Publick 2 Milton. 
3. n atteſtation ; profefiion, Milton. 
To rox. v. a, To witneſs, ' 
TE'STINESS. . Lo My] Moroſencſs, 
TESTU'DINATED. a: 2 Lat.] Roof- 
ed; arched. l N 
TESTU'DINEOUS. a. [ teftudb, Latin.] Re- 
ſembling the ſhell of a tortoiſe. 
TE'STY. a. [ teflie, French, tefturdo, Italian.] 
Fretful; peeviſh ; apt to be angry. Locke. 
TE/TCHY. a. Froward; peeviſh. Shakeſpeare. 
TETE A TETE. /. [French.] Check by 
owl. Prior. 
TETHER. /, [See Tepper.] A firing by 
which horſes are held from paſturing too 


wide, Shakeſpeare. Swift. 


To TE'THER. v. a. [ from the/nown.] To tie 
up. 3 
TETRAGO'/NAL. a. [Tf;ayww®-,] Square. 
TETRAPETALO US. a. [ ricragęie and wi- 
rau.] Are ſuch flowers as conſiſt of four 
leaves round the ſtyle. Miller. 
n n Lat.] A Roman 
 .. governor of the fourth part of a province. 
Ben. Jobnſon. 
TETRA RCHATE. þ [ rilęagxia.] * o- 
TETRA'RCHY, man government. 
TETRA'STICK. /. ways, An epigram 
or ſtanza of four verſes. Pope. 
TE'TRICAL, a. | tetricus, Lat.] Froward ; 
TE'TRICOUS. 7 perverſe; four, Knollen. 
TE'TTER. h recen, Saxon.) A ſcab; a 
ſcurf; a ring- worm. Shakeſpeare. Dryden, 
TEW, / vo. a hempen rope, Dutch. 


. TE/WEL 
lyliffe.. 


. 


1. Materials for any thing. Sinner | 
Ainſworth 


2. An iron chain. | 
Fo TEW. v. 4. . © Saxon. ] To work. 


217 
the dack of the forge, againſt the ſire- place: 
is fixed a taper —4 in —— five inches 
long called a tewel, which comes through 
the back of the forge. Moran. 
To TE'WTAW. v. a. To beat; to break. 


TEXT. /. [textur, Latin. 


I. That on which a comment is written. 
2. Sentence of ſcripture. "South, 
TEXTILE. a, [ textilis, Latin.] Woven; ca- 
pable of being woven. f illiar. 


 TEXTMAN. J. [text and man.] A man 


ready in quotation of texts. Saunderſon. 


TE'XTRINE. a. [ textrina, Lat.] Relating te 
Derbam. 


weaving. | 
TE'XTUARY. a. fee text.] 
1. Contained in the text. | Brown. 


2. Serving as a text; authoritative. Glanv. 
TEXTUARIST.  /. {textzaire, French. ] One 
TE'XTUARY. ready in the text of 

ſcripture; a divine well verſed in ſcripture. 


. TEXTURE. /. | textus, Latin. 


1. The act of weaving. Brown. 
2. A web; a thing woven. 
3. Manner of weaving wn ither 
to form or matter. © + iſtan. Pope. 
4. Diſpoſition of the parts of bodies. New. 
THAN. ad. Janne, Saxon. 
placed in compariſon after the comparative 
adjective; as, I am older than yor. a 


Ben. b 
THANE. /. Bezu, Saxon.] An dia els of 


honour, perhaps equivalent to baron. Shak. 
To THANK. v. a. | Sanclan, Saxon, danclen, 


Dutch.] 

1. To return for any 
favour or kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. Dryd 
2. It is often uſed in a contrary or ironical 

ſenſe. - Milton. Dryden. 


THANK. } ſ. [Sancap, Sax. danke, Dut. ] 
THANKS. INT paid for 
\ favour or kindneſs; expreſſion of gratitude. 
Shakeſpeare. Bacon. Milton. 
THA'NKFUL., a. [SancFul, Saxon.) Full of 
gratitude ; ready to acknowledge good re- 
ceived. Bacon. D N 
THA'NFULLY. ad. ¶ from thankful. ] With 
lively and nee ſenſe, or = | 
ledgment o N Taylor. 
THA/NKLESS. a. | from thant.] 
I. Unthankful; ungrateful ; making no 
acknowledgment. . Spenſer. Pope. 
2. Not deſerving, or not likely to gain 
thanks. Wotton. Craſba . 
THA/NKLESSNESS. /. | from #bentlefs. ] In- 
gratitude ; failure to acknowledge good re- 
ceived. 5 4 _ ; 
THANKO FFER * Jo thank 0 ering. 
Offering paid — — — 


THANKSGIVING. J [thanks and giving. 
Celebration of mercy. Hooker. 


THA'NK- 


tuyau, or tuyal. French.} In 


A particle 


"S- 2 


— - — 
r 


— ——_— —— 


— _— 5 oo a. 


acknows- 


— 
rag 


— 


N 


Pop Ms 
nel 


2 


es 


THE 


THANKWORTHY, a. [thank and 1 


Davies. 


HAN ratitude. . 3 
Beam „Dutch, . 
Tk Inteſtines tried bo . 5 ; 


Bast. b Gathick ; Var, 8 
s of that, en it 
. = 12 as, that 
ood, and theſe are mending. - 


man is 

. When it is 

ay it has no plural, as, the men that 
a "lp me are men that my father favoured. 


mn Tale this, and 


dare 

2. Which, relatir 2 t thing. 
_ The eſpeare, Cowley, 
12 relating to an . 777 f 
man that Spoke. tchel, 

2 It 2 lege fave 75 22 

3 19 ar wor oin eit gi lev 

* 2 Song. Coley ) 


5. Oppo 10 the other to one. 7 . 

en t#hiz 2 hat relate to Fading 

=, "this is referred like bie or cecy to the 
4 * that like i/le or cela to the former. 
"> Sich; * We. * 

res 

9. The thing; ; that which I ſay is this. Numbers, 
- IO, The thing which then was. . ** 
IT. By way Kein By th at great 
man. Cow 
Ta. ie Tua. "As being. 


THAT.  conjue&ien, . ” . 
I. Be c. Ian frry that ¶ gilt, | 
Waller. Cowley; 


2. Notlag a conſequence, He war ſo fright- f= 

ed that he fied. 

3+ Noting indication. Seu that be cos fo 

+ Noting 2 final end. Work that = may 

live. ewley. 

THATCH. / [Sacs, Saxon, firexe, Skinner. ] 
Straw laid upon the top of a houſe to keep 

out the weather, Swift. Watts. 

To THATCH. y. a. | Faccian, Saxon. ] To co- 
yer as with ſtraw. TO Hacon. Dry den. 

THA'TCHER. /. [from #hatch.] One _ 
trade is to cover houſes with ſtraw. Swift, 

To THAW. ». x. | „Sax. deven, Dutch.] 
1. Yo grow liquid after congealation; to 
me lt. | Donne, Milton, Boyle, 
& To remitthe cold which had cauſed froſt, 

: THAW. v.a. To N what was congealed. 

Shake} are. Glanville. 

THAW. /. from the verb. Liquefactien of 

any thing A — uch as lique- 


/ 'THE. el, [de, Dutch. * 
. The noting a Particular thing. 


2 een + is commonty cut of 


— „ + be is cut off. "Corpley. 
ne theatral, Fr, theatralis, Lat.] 


fan 4 ory Fr. theatrum, Latin. 1 
17 Valse, Bacon. 


Shakeſpeare. 609 7 


1 THEOMACHIST: I He who fights again 
the gods, 


THE 


like a as 
Ln rum, Latin] Sce- 
8 ap ripe a 99 — 


wh 4. png 


n — 4 a theatre. 


CALLY. ad. [from thats] Wn 


* PAIL Wr the 4 5 — 

1 que ſin 
rom thie 

I. Thc ad £7 


TREK: 185 them, 8 
45 5 e of 


ee is uſed when any thing comes be- 
tween the paſſeſſive and - Roſcom, 
THEM. The oblique of : : Wilkins, 
THEME. / ſtheme, French; 
xr. A ſubject on which one — . or writes, 
; Shakeſpeare. Roſcommon, 
2. A ſhort diſſertation written by boys on 
25 Aue 
The original word whence others are de- 
55 Watts. 
THEMSELVES, 2 Taxzy and . 1 
1. Theſe very 


Dryden. 


2. The oblique Caſe of and Fay 
THEN. ad. [than, Got. Dan, ; dan, Dut. | 
I. At that time. er 


2. Afterward; immediately afterward; ſoon 


_ afterwards. Bacon. 
3. In that caſe; in conſequence. © Dryden, 
4. Therefore; for this reaſon. Milton. 


1 At another time: as, g 1 then; at 


one time and other. Millan. 

6. That time. Milton. 
THENCE. 70 5 

1. From that place. | - Milton, 

2. From that time. ra 

3. For that reaſon Milton, 


THENCEFORTH. ad, [thence and fortb.] 
From that time. Spenſer. Milton. 
THENCEFO'RWARD. ad. | thence and for 
ward.) On from that time. 
THE'OCRACY. / [theocretie, French; 5:9: 
and x.] Government immediately ſuper- 
intended hy God. Burnt, 
THEOCR.A] TICAL, 65 | Leocratig. e, French; 
from theoeracy. ] Relating to a government 
adminiſtered by God. Binnet, 
THEO/DOLITE. / A mathematical inſtru- 
ment for taking heights and diſtances. 
THEO'GONY. /. [ S50xeria. ] The generation 
of the gods. 
THEOLO'GIAN. / | theologus, Lat. ] A divine; 


ofeſſor of di vinity. Milton. 
THEO OLO'GICAL. a. 75 ia, Latin. ] Re- 
lating to the ſcience of divinity. Sift: 
THEOLO'GICALLY. ad. {from theoiogical.] 
According to the principles of ea bf 
THEO'LOGIST. \ I/ [beologus, Latin. | A d. 
THEO'LOGUE. * vine; one ſtudious in the 
ſcience of divinity. 
THEO'LOGY. /. [ 


Divinity. 


Bacon. D 
„ domes 
ward. 40 lotſon- 


$ THE 


[iltone 


[ulton, 
ſalal. 

Jilion. 
orth.] 
Milt 6. 


d . 


dis 
ſuper- 
Bur net. 
ench; 
nment 
Burnet. 
inſtru- 
8. o 

eration 


＋ HE 


* MACHY. /. [Sie. and AN.] The 
againſt the 445 the od jag] 
nw: RBO. / En talian.] A lute 
for playing a thorough. baſs, uſed by the 
' Italians. Bailey. 
THEOREM. / Lee JA een Jaid 


down as an acknowledged truth. 

141 n * coker. Graus. 
THEOREMA'TICAL. 7 5. from theorem. ] 
THEOREMA'TICK. Compriſed in the- 
THEOREMICX. orems; conſiſting 

in theorems. Gr Ws 
THEORETICAL.” ( [{beoretigueyFrench; 
THEORE:TICK. ' ( - Saaenrinec, | 
THEO'RICAL, (“ 7 [tbcorigue, French; 
THE'ORICE.._ from Itogla. | 


. Speculative; dependin on theory or ſpecu- 
_lation;'terminating in theory or ſpeculation, 


Shakeſpeare. . Burnet, 
ſors ICALLY. a. [from theoretich. ] 
culatively ;. L 


O RICK. ¶ from * e JA ſpe- 
culatiſt; one who knows only ſpeculation; 
not practice. Shakeſpcare. 
THEORICALLY.' ad. [from theorick. Spes 
culatively ; not practically. 
THEORIST. / | from beory.} A ſpeculatiſt; 
one given to ſpeculation. Addiſon. 
THE OR. / [theorie French; di] Specu- 
lation; not practice; ſcheme; plan or ſyſ- 
tem yet ſubliſting only! in the mind. 
Hooker. Bacon. South, 
THERAPE/U TICK. a. [ Srgarreulante. ] Cura- 
tive; teaching or endeavouring the cure of 
dif Waits, 
— od | ad. bar, a den. Saxon; 
er, Dut 
1. In _ Pope. 
2. It is o led to bere Locke. Milton. 
3. Anexcla dratding wfomething at 
a diſtance. 
IHERE ABOUT. 
THEREABO UTS. png. 
18 roper, ] 


ear. that place. 


mn qd * un 
"is therefore 


Shak 


3 Neath; near that number, quantity, 2k | 


Davies. 

J. Concerning that matter, Jauke. 
THEREA'FTER. ad. [ there and Ser.] Ac- 

cording-to that ; according! Ame. 
THEREA'T.-ad. [ thereand 2 

J. At that; on that account. 

2 At that place. wu 
THEREBY, — [there and by.] be by 

means of that. 
TH'EREFORE. ad. . 


Suckling, Newton. 


* 


1. For that; for 12 in 
, 1 Act. Tuc. Weſt N 

2. In return for this; in recompenſe for 
or for that. . TOO 


THEREFROM, ad. Cage and from. From 


t; from this. 


N. ad, {there and in.] fas ge 


ewe [there und not that 3 


THT 


THEREOF. ad. {there and Of chat; of 

this. oober. Swift. 
THEREON. ad. [ bere and on.] On that. 

Mark. Woodward 

THEREO'UT. ad. [there and out. ] Out of that. 


THERETO'.. I ad. [there and 0, or rn} 
THEREUNTO.. I To that; Healer. T. illetſon, 
THEREUPO'N. ad. ¶ there and upon. 
1. Upon that; in conſequence of 
Hooker. Sbokſpcare. 3 Locke. Swift 
2. Immediately. _ 
THEREU'NDER. ad. [there andunder, Un- 
der that. Ralcigl . 
THEREWTTH. ad.. | there and with, ] 
1. With that. 7 Hooker. Davies. 
2. Immediately; - 
THEREWIT 4 L. ad. [there and withal. 1 
I. Over and above. 
2. At the ſame time. Shakeſpeare. 
3. With that. er. 
bo > UTI 4. — Medicinal; y- 


c s 


THERMO METER. /. | thermometre, French; 
S*gacg and weirger. An inſtrument for meas 
ſuring the heat of the air, or of any __ 


Brow 

THERMOME'TRICAL, 4. [from —.— 

ter.] Relating to the meaſure of heat. Cheyne. 
THE RMOSCOPE. /. | thermoſcope, French; 
Siende and oxonic.] An — by which 
the degrees of heat are diſcovered. Arbuthnat. 

e Oppole 1 he The plural of bir. 

to / Dryden. 
4. 9 relates to ks perſons or things laſt 
—.— and . 
THE'SIS, / (theſe, French; Sio;.] A poſition; 
ſomething laid down affirmatively or nega- 


tively. P rior * 
THE/SMOTHETE. /. CSU, A law- 


iver. 

THE'URGY. ſe | Srugyta:] — of do- 
ing ſupernatural things by lawtul means; as 
by prayer to God. 

THEW. . [ Seap, Saxon 

I. Quality; manners. Spenſer. 

2. In eee k ſecrits t6 Ange 


THE WE D. a. from thew.] Educated; babi- 
tuated. Spenſer - 


THEY. 9 In the oblique caſe them, the 


lural of be or e. [ Bi, Saxon. } 
L The men; COT 


Sbaleſpeare. Ben. Fa 
2. Thoſe men; thoſe — le. | 


ſome others. 


THICK. . ¶ Bicce, Saxon; dick, Duck] 


I. Not thin. | 
2.Denſe; notrare; groſs; craſs.Raleigh. Arbutb. 
3. Not clear; not tranſparent; muddy; fe- 
culent. 


4. Great in circumference; not Render: . 
5. Frequent; in quick ſucceflion; with little 
inte- miſſion. Xnoller. Wotton. Spelman, Roſe 
2 Cloſe; not divided by much fp ..c crowd 


; Y Ire. * 


\ 


hoſe to the firſt. Woodward. 


\ 
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7. Not eaſily pervious; ſet with thinps cloſe 
to each other. e. 
con. 


1 HI 


TEILE VIS H. 6. i from thic 


1. Given er 1210 bre the Sha be. 


8. Coarſe; not thin. 2. Secret ; x Shakeſpeare. 
9. Without proper intervals of articulation. THYEVISHLY. ad. [| fram thicuiþþ. ] Like a | 
Shakeſpeare, thief. Be 
THICK. . i from the adjeRive. J THIEVISHNESS FA {from thieviſh.] Diſpo- 10 
x. The thickeſt part; or time when any ſition to ſteal ; habit of ſtealing. T1 
- thing is thickeſt. ' "Knoles. THIGH. / Veoh, Saxon ; die, Dutch. The 0 
3 Turcx 1 thin. Whatever is in thigh includes all between the buttocks and T1 
. way. Hudibrus. the knee. "The thigh bone is the longeſt of | 
ad. EE all the bones in the body. Diaincy. Gengſir. C 
1. F requently; faſt. Derbam. THILK. pronoun, | Bile, Saxon. | T. at ſame, T] 
8. Clotely, © + Norris, Obſolete. Spenſer, 
1 To a depth. | Addiſon. THURS: . (Ville, Sax.) The ſhafts of a wag- 
. THIck aid ee In quick 2 Mortimer. L 
eat numbers. 'E Nrarge. THILL-HORSE. 4. [eb and borſe. — . 
257 THPFCKEN. » a. [ from thick.] "  THIYLLER. horſe; the h TE 
1. To make thick. goes between the ſhafts. Tuſſer. Shakeſpeare. 4 
2. To make cloſe ; to fill up interſtices. THUMBLE. /. ¶ from thumb bell.) A metal co- TI 
Woodward. ver by which women ſecure” their ſingers 1 
3 To condenſe ; ta concrete. Arbuthnot. from the needle. Shakeſpeare. Chor q 
- 4. To ftrengthen; to confirm. Shakeſpeare. bn 1 0 „ Latin; thym, French. TH 
F. To make frequent. 4 RSA from which the bees are F 
6. To make or numerous. bo draw honey. fp TH 
E THICKEN. V. mn, oe A. Vin, Savon; en Dutch. ] & p 
.. To: thick. 6 1. Not chek. Exodus. To 
2. To grow denſe or mudd ddy. SLaleſpeare. 2. Rare; not denſe. Wiſdom. Bacon, t 
Ws To concrete; td be conſolidated. Pri r,. 3. Not cloſe; ſeparate by large ſpaces. 4 * TH 
ds" — grow cloſe or numerous. Taller. 4. Not cloſely m—_—_— or r gocumylated. I 
row quick. | Ad l. fon. Milton. v 
1ihCKHT. | [ Sicceru, Sax. ] A cloſe knot F. Exile; ſmall. Dryden. 2 
or tuft, of — a cloſe wood. x 6. Not coarſe ; not groſs i in ſubſtance. 3 
Chapman. Raleigh. 7. Not abounding. ' Bacon a 
THICKLY. ad. [from thick. ] Deeply 3 v to a 8. Not fat; not bulky; lean; ſlim; fender, I 
eat quantity. Boyle, I Efirange I 
I I'CKNESS. /. from #hick.] THIN. ad. Not thickly. Milton, 2 
1. The ſtaze of being thick; denſity. To THIN. v. a. from the adjective.] 2 
2. Quantity of matter interpoſed ; ſpace 1. To make thin or _ not to thicken 
taken up by matter interpoſed. Hoyle, Arburl nil. 70 
3. Quantity laid on quantity to ſome conſi- 2. To make leſs cloſe We Numerous. Dryden. TH 
derable depth. Bacon. 3. To attenuate. Blackmore, be 
* 4. Oonfiſtonce; groſſneſt; 1 not rareneſs; 5 ſpiſ- . pronoun. [ thein, Gothick; Fin, Saxon; TH 
Atude. Bacen. - dijn, Dutch.) Belonging or relating to thee 1. 
5. Imperviouſneſs; cloſeneſs. Addiſon, * Shak ſpeare, of 
6. Want of ſharpneſs; want of quickne{. THING. A. [Sin Saxon; ding, Dutch. 2. 
Holder. x. Whatever is not a perſon. Shakeſpeare. bl 
THICK-SCU'LLED. 9. Dull; ſtupid. Dryden. ne It is uſed in contem Swift TH 
THI'CKSET. a. Let and F. ? Cloſe planted. _ 3. It is uſed of perſons in contempt or ſome- th 
; » Grew. times with Shakeſpeare. Congreve. TH] 
THICKSKIN x Thick and * A - 4. It is * by e in a ſenſe of 5. 
Shakeſpeare honour. TH] 
Thx, Fi org Spe Saxon; die, Dutch. To THINK. ». #. — thought, ¶ venceau, 4 7 
1. One takes What belongs to another. Saxon; denc len, THI 
Shakeſpeare. Jaba. . To have ideas; to ——— terms or chit 
2. An exereſcence in the in ol a —_— things; to reaſon ; to cogitate. Locle. Dryden. THI 
, M. 2. 10 judge; to conclude; to determine. A 
rue thief and cateb. f ich 8 
THIEF-LEA'DER. 5 5 3 thief and lead.) - 3. To intend, Shake ſpeares a. 
Taken AK ER. thief and tate. 4. To im to fancy. Burnet. 3. 
* One whole bulinels is to detect thieves. . J. To m to meditate. D el. 4 
L' Eftrange.. Bramſſon. 6 To receflee 3 to obſerve. Shake _ 3. 
7 THIEVE. 4 7 {from thief. 4 o ſtcal; to 7: To d jud ; to conclude. Serif. 1 
practiſe | s der; to doubt. Beuth. tet 
ri ERY, { [ow . . 2. THINK v. 4. I 3 f61 
. The practice tr. South. © . To ima to image mine; 7. 
1 & 5 85 Thie is Holen. EIT - _ Conective, m_ ws ff THI 


THINKER, J (from think. ] One who 


z Tiff 1 


2. To believe; to eſteem. Shdriey. + 
3. To Tul x much, To grudge. 
ene 


1 Milton. Tillotſon. 

4. To Think ſcorn. To diſdain. _ 
n 

in a certain manner. Locke. 


\THUNKING. /. from thiab.] Imagination; 


cogitation; judgment. Sha e. Aldi 
THUNLY. J mon gen, gon 65 
1. — — . . = Brown. 
2. Not cloſely ; not nume Dryden. 
THINNESS. -/: | from — 2 
r. The contrary to thickneſs; exility; tenuity. 
Donne. N. ewuton. 
2. Paucity ; ſcareity. D 
3. Rareneſs ; not ſpiſſitule. btb. 
THIRD. a. { $nr5%a, Saxon. ] T he firſt after 
the ſecond. Shakeſpeare. 
THIRD. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. The third part. Addiſon. 
2. The ſixtieth part of a ſecond. Holder. 
THIRDBOROUGH. /. [third and borough.) 
An under conſtable. 
* ad. | from third.) In the third 


Paac Bacon. 
wr T HIRL. v. a. [Sithan, Saxon.] To pierce; 
to perforate. Ainſworth, 


THIRST. {. { 6ynre, Saxon; „Dutch. 
I. The 54s ludered for — of Ak; ; 
want of drink, Denham. Arbuthnot. 
2. Eagerneſs; vehement deſire, Fairfax. 
3. Drought. Milten. 


7 FHIRS r. v. a. [Vynrran, Saxon ; denen, 


Dutch. 
I. To feel want of drink; to be dry or 
athirſt. — "Milton. 
2. To have a vehement deſire for any thing. 
Pſalms. 
To THIRST. v. a. To want to drink. Prior. 
1 HFRSTINESS. /. | from thirſt. ] The ſtate of 
being thirſty. - Wotton. ' 
THIRSTY, a. [Sup 
1. Suffering want of drink; paine for want 
of drink. Shabeſprare. Fudges. Rowe. 
2. Poſſeſſed with any. vehement deſire: as, 
blood thirſty. 
THIRTEEN. a. [ $peozine, Saxon. ] Ten and 
three. Bacon. 
THIRTE/ENTH. a. [from thirteen; Speoreo- 
Sa, Sax.] The third after the tenth. Graunt. 
THIRTIETH. a. [ from thirty; SprezegoGa, 


. Saxon. Lo” tenth thrice told. Hale. 
THIR 4. Saxon. ] Thrice ten. 
Tuns. Sip: bern ur Cs 
Yonoun., Saxon. 
«Rn x. & is preſent; ; what is 
rs oa . | Shakeſpeare, 
a. The next —— | Genefir. 
3. _ ING for this time, Dryden. 
4. Dryden. 
3. It is — 2 to that. Pope, 


- 6. When this and that reſpect a former ſeti- 


tence, this relates to the latter, chat to — ; 


former member. 
7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to the other. Dry. 
wre han; oj, Duck 


-THO. ad. [ Bonne, Saxon.] 


'1 HONG /F. | Bang, Fnong, Saxon: | A ſtrap 


THORNBA CK. / A ſea-fiſh. . Arbuthnot, 


3 ORÞ.7 [om th ba OA Sonp 1's Fe: 


T H 0 4 


earduus, Latin ] A prickly weed growing in 
corn fields, Miller, Sbaleſpeure- 
—— SY LE, g olden. ſ. R plant. Miiker. 
8 LV. 8 le.] Overgrown with 
thi: 28. 0 4 ] Thomſon, 
THYTHER. ad. [SiSeqp, Saxon. 1 
bitber. 


I. IS thes pv it &s oppoled 


Denham. 
2. To chat end; to that point. 


THI'THER TO. 44. Laber and fo. ] To that 
end; ſo far. 


THITHERWARD. a; — and 2e 
Toward that place. Mu 


1. Then. Spenſer. 
2. Tho contracted for though: 
To THOLE. ». n. To wait a while. Ainſrourth. 


or ſtring of leather, Addi on; Dryden. 
THORA'CICK. 4. | from thorax.] Belonging 


to the breaſt. - Arbutbnot. 
THO'RAL. a. ¶ from tborur, Latin. ] Relating 
to the bed. 0 


li Fe. 
THORN. /. | thavrvs, Gothick Nn 


I. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds, Geneſis. 
2. A prickle growing on the thorn buſh. 


Milton. 
3. Any thing troubleſome. Southern, 
THO'RNAPPLE. /. A plant. 


Mortimer. 


THO'RNBUT: 4 A ſea-fiſh. af uon. 


THO'RNY. a. | from born, ] 
I, Full of thorns; ſpiny ; 1 prickly. 
Raudolpb. Dryden. 
2. Pricking; vexatious. Sbaleſpeure. 
3. Difficult; perplexing. Spenſer. 
THO/ROUGH, prepoſition. [ the word through 
extended into two ſyllables. } 
I. By way of 3 paſſage or penetration. 
2. By means of. Shakeſpeare. 
THO'ROUGH. fn. — 
1. Complete; 8 CO 
2. Paſſing throu 8 12 Bacon. 
THO' ROUGHFARE. 7. [through ahd fare:] 
A. paſſage through; a paſſage without any 
ſtop or let. Sbaleſpeate, 
THO'ROUGHLY. ad. from thorough. ]} Com- 
pletely ; fully. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
THOROUGHPA'CED. a. { thorough and pate ] - 
Perfect in what is undertaken ; complete. 
Soi . 
THO'ROUGHSPED. 4. | thorough and 744 
Finiſhed in principles; thoroughpaced. 3 
2 ad. r | 


THOSE renown, The plural of ther: 
| Shakeſpeare. Denham. 
THOU. —— [Va, Sax. dv, Dutch; in the 
oblique caſes ſingular thee, Je, Saxon; in the 
plural ye, ge, Sax. A caſes plural 


1 elbe 
1. e 
2. It — in very ede or Foy 


- 8a | To 


THR 


7 THCY. . a. [fromthe moud.]- To treat 
with familiarity hakeſpeare. 
* THOUGH. conj. (Bea. Sax. thauh, Gothick. ] 
I. Notwithſtanding that; although. 


Waller, Watts. . 


2. A: Taroven. A if; like as if. Geneſis. 


3. It is uſed in the end of a ſentence in fa- 


miliar language: however; yet. Dryden. 
' THOUGHT; * The preterite and part. paſiive 
4 of think. . Addijon. 


THOUGHT. «+ [from the preter. of To thin!.] 


. The operation of the mind; the act of 


7 thinking. 
. t image formed. Milton. 
it Sentiment; ; fancy ; imagery. Dryden. 


4. Reflection; particular conſideration. Shak, 
8. Conception; preconceived notion. Milton. 
& nes ; jadgment. Fob. Dryden. Pope. 
7. Meditation; ſerious conſideration. Roſcom 
8. Deſign; purpoſe. Jeremiah. 
9. Silent Saleen. » Shakeſpeare, 
0. Solicitude ; care; concern. Milton. 
It. Expectation. N. Shale peare. 
12. A ſmall degree; a ſmall quantity. %%. 


. THOUGHTFUL. a. [thought and full. 
1. Contemplative; full of reflection; full of 
meditation. Dryden. 


2. Attentive ; careful. ++ Phitips, 
3. Promoting meditation ; favourable to 
muſing. . Pope, 
4. Anxious; ſolicitous. 1! 2 Privy. 
'FTHO'UGHTFULLY. ad. [from thourbt If ul. ] 


With thotght or conſideration; with olici- | 


„ tue 

7 HO UGHTFU LNESS, ſe e toegha 4 
Ts Deep meditation, 

2. Ankiety; ſolicitude. 

THO'UGHTLESS. a. from thought. } 


1. Airy; gay; diſſi — 


., Negli ent; careleſs. ä Rovers. 
3. Stupid; j dull. | Dryden. . 
HO/UGHTLESSLY. ad. {from thought. 


Without thought; careleſiy; ; ſtapidly. Garth, 
THO'UGHTLESSNESS, Y. {from thou heel] 
Want of thought; abſence of thoug 
'THO/UGHT SICK. a. [ thought and ck. J Un- 
eaſy with reflection. bateſpeare. 
THO! /USAND. a. or 1 [Suppl Sax. 2 
Dutch 


1. The number of — hundred. 
2. Proverbially, a great number. 5 er. 
'THO!USANDTH. 4. ¶ from thou/and.” 
Atul ten times told; the ordinal of a 
tho Dryden. Swift. 
% 0 1 4 gage tender! by which oars 
; #58 t in their es in rowin . 
. Sh, Saxon. ] 5 
| oY A rang he hon the power of un- 
other. care. Davies. Milton. 
5 i 4 Bandage: net e e. confinement. 
{7% THRALL, eee bring into 
the power of another. Shale, Denne. 
n Slavety fer- 
» 1:vitud — 2 
THRAPPLE, 4 The windpipg aug ani 
ve 


Wy 


. Hudibras. * 


TTR -- 


To THRASI, w. 1. 8 me e 


Dutch. ] he 
: ©. 0 beat worn to free it from the chaff. 
5 | Shakeſpeare. Ray. 
2. To beat to drab. . Shakeſpeare, 
To THRASH, v. . Ta labourg, to drudge. 


D 
THRA'SHER. C [ from. 4728 One whe 


thraſhes corn. Lare. 
TRA SHING- TLOOR < An eres en which 
corn is beaten. Dryden. 
THRA'SONICAL. . b Thrafs, a boaſter 
in old ful : bragging, Sbal. 
TH RAVE 1 nap, Saxon. ] 
1. A herd; a drove. Out of uſe. : 


2. The number of two dozen. . 
THREAD /. ( Shad, Sax. dracd, Dutch ] 
1. A ſmall line; ; a fmall twiſt. Boyle. South, 
2. Any thing continued in a courſe; uni- 
- form tenour. Burat. Arbuthnet, 
2, THREAD. 6. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To paſs through with a thread. 
2. To paſs through; to pierce through. Shak. 
THREADBARE. as {thread and bare. | 
vr of the nap; worn to the naked 


= Spenſer. Shakeſpear:. 

2. Worn out; trite. Swift. Child. 
THRE! ADEN. a. from thread.] ade of 
thread. Shake; earc. 


To THREAP. v: a. A country word denot- 
ing to argue much or contend. _ Ainſworth. 
THREAT. / 5 the 3 I 80 de- 
nunciation 
7; raren. * 4: [Shexrma, Sx. 
1. To menace to denounce evil. Milton. 
2. To menace; to terrify or attempt to ter- 
Milton, Pope. 
3. To menace by. action. Dryden. 
THRE ATENER. / from threaten.) Mena- 
cer; one that threatens. Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
THRE'ATENINGLY,\ ad. [from threaten | 
With menace; in a threatening manner. 
Shakeſpeare. 
THREATEFUL, a. [threat and Full. J Full of 
threats; menacious. Spenſer. 


2. Proverbi 
THRE'EFOLD.'a. [Snieo! 
repeated; c of three. Raleigh. Pope. 
THRE'EPENCE. . [three and pence ce.] A 

_ {mall filver coin valued at thrice a penny. 
7 jſeman. 


THREEPENNY: a Danes Lat: J Vul- 
3 mean. 
THREFPILE. , : [three a and pile.) , An ”w 
name for vet. 
THREEPTCLED. a. Set with a wick f 
another place it ſcems to:mgan pi Res — 


Sax. ] Thrice 


another. Do 
1 ＋ — 

—— — ſpeare. — Dryden. 
THRE RENODY: f 1879 4 2 la- 


mae /Properly mm; 


THR 


THRESHOLD. 72 : [Sepepate, « Sax,] The 
ground or ſtep under door; entrance; 
gate; door. Shakeſpeare. * 

THREW. preterite of throw, opt. 
THRICE. ad. fromm three. ] 

I. Three times. 8 enſer. 

KA A word of 8 Shateſp. Dryd. 
Toe THRID. v. 4. a is is corfupted from 
| thread. ]. Ta flide rough a a narrow paſſage. 


: Pope. 
THRIFT. [from tbrive. 1 | 
1. Profit; gain; riches gotten. Sidn —— Shak. 
2. - Parfimony; kate — h 
8 t Dro . 


A plant: 
THRIBTILY. ad. [from #brifty.] Frugally ; ; 
parſimonio $wi 
THRIFTNESS. 5 eg thrift. 3 Frugality ; 

huſban uſer. Wott-n. 
THRIFTLESS. . [from thrift. Profuſe; 
extravagant. Spinſer. 
6 THRIFT Fay [from thrift. ] | 
| I. Frugal; ſparing ; not profuſe. Shak. Sw. 
2, Well huſban 
1 To THRILL. b. «. [Byhlian, Saxon.) To 
/ 


pierce ; to bore ; to penetrate. eter Milt. 
To THRILL Gs 2 


gling ſenſation. 8 
with a —— ſenſation. 

* Shakeſpeare. Addiſon. 
To THRIVE. v. n. pret. throve, thrived. part. 
tbrive To proſper; to grow rich; to ad- 
in any thing deſired. Sidney. Watts. 
IHR VER. /. [from s.] ne that 
rich. Hayward. 
T LE ad. ¶ from thriving: la a 


T Thore, Saxon. ] 
I, The f Besen of the neck Shakeſpeare. 
2. The main road of any place | Thompſon. 
3. To cut the Tu nor. To * to 
dy violence. . 
THRO/ATPIPE. 7. [throat and fipe. 
weaſon; the 
THRO'/ATWORT 75 e and wear ng, A 


| 7. THROB. „ ts 
I. To heave; to beat; toriſe inthe breaſt. 


1. Addiſon. — 

2 pj To beat; 1 itate. Wiſeman. 
* 3 = If 

ſtroke 


Heave; beat; 
THROE, ro We hiſs. 1 
— 2 55 [from | e to ſuſie uo _— 


can, Iain; Dgk I 
mY the ſeat of a 
N NI | — 
17: The ba of a biber. ii. 


To TE ONE. v. d. from honda 
"It 7 ; to ſet on à royal ſeat. 


7 THROW. u. v. 


mult. 


J. To caſt; to ſtrip off. 


12 fo R 
neun] To en- 
Sbale -ſpeare. Milton Pope. 


ett, . Fnanæ, Saxon.) A croud; a 


preſling againſt each ather. 
Craſbaruv. W, ale. 
To THRONG. v. n. | from the noun:] To 
 croud; to come in tumuſtuous multitudes. 
Shab- -ſpeare, Tatier. 
To THRONG. v. a. To oppreſs or imcura- 
mode with crouds or tumults. 


We pr Locle. Millor. 
TO STLE. F 2 [S noprle, Saxon.] 'I'be 
thruſh; a ſmall giug bird. St. Walton, 


THRO' TTLE. J. 25 throat.} The wind- 


Brown, 


pipe. 
. to THRO'TTLE. 7. 3. from the noun.] To 


choakj to ſuffocate; to kill by ſtopping 
the breath. | Dryden. Sift. 
THROVE. the preterite of thrive. Loc be. 
THROUGH. prep. {Guph, Saxon; dier, 
Dutch.) 
I. Frem * to end of. The ben 
through the province. 2 ey" 
2. Noting paſſage. The bullet poſed through 
the board. Dryden. Newton. 
3. By tranſmiſſion. The report came through 
many hands. Temple. Cleyne. 
4. By means of, He 1vas advanced through 
bis friends. Eccliſſ. Whitgifts Prior 
THROUGH. ad. | 
1. From one end or {ide to the other. 


2. The end of any South. 


thing. 
TTHRO'UGHBRED. 4. through and bred. J 


Completely educated; completely * 


Grew. 
THROUGHLIGHTED. a. [through and 
liebt. — hted on both ſides. Wotton. 
THRO LY. ad. | from through.}] 
. — ar fully; entirely; who 
| Spenſer. Ti . 
2. Without reſerve; fincerely. Tala. 
THROUGHO'UT. prep. | through and . 
uite through; in c part of. 
—_— 1 ad. Every where; in 


THROUGHPACED. 4. 5 and pace. Þ 
rfect : complete. 2 
reter · — 
thrown. Vnapan, AXOR. | 2 
1. To fling; to caſt; to ſend to a diſtant 
place by any projectile force. Knolles. 
2. Totoſs; to put with any violence or tu- 
Addiſon, Berkeley. 
3. To lay careleſly, or in haſte. Clarendon. 
4- To venture at dice. Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare. 
6. To emit in any manner.  Addiſea. Watts. 


5* To ſpread in haſte. Pope, 
8. To overturn inwwreſtling. South. 
9. To drive; to ſend by force. . Ads. 
ro. To make to act at a diſtance. OW ond 
your eyes. | n cure. 
1. To aylor. 


13; To change by any kind of valonoe: Add. 
13. o 


THR 


13. T0 turn in > lathe. 
14. To THROW away. To loſe ; _ 6 


Vain. Otwway. enham. 
15 To Tun. eway. To rejet. Taylor. 
16. To Tusow by. To reject; to lay aſide 

- as of no uſe. Ben. eaſes. Locke. 
17. To Taso dewn. To ſubvert; to over- 
—_— on. 


turn. 
18. To Turow of. To expel. Ar 


19 To Tuzxow of. Torczet; to — 
be Spratt. 
20. To Tunow out.” To exert; to bring 
forth into act. Spenſer. Addiſon. 
21. To Turuw out... To diſtance; to leave 
behind. Addiſan. 
22. To Tutow out. To eject; to expe 
Swift. 


23. To Tuxow out, To reject; to 2 
24. To Turow up. Ts relign ___ 


Collier. . 
25. To Turow up. 'To e mit; to eject; to 

5 beings p by vomiting. Arbutbnot. 

To THROW. v. u. . 
1. To perform the act of caſting. 
2. To caſt dice. 

3: To TuRow abut, To caſt about; to try 
xpedients. - Spenſer. 


THROW. rom the vr e verb 
7 the a& of caſting or 5 


2. A caſt of dice; the manner in which the 
dice fall when they are cait. 
Shakeſpeare. South, Bentley. 
3. The ſpace to which any thing is thrown. 
Sbaleſt cure. Aicdliſen. 
4. Stroke; blow. Spenſer. 
8 Effort; ; violent ſally. Adiiſon. 
6. The agony of childbirth; f in this ſenſe it 
is written thro, Scuth. Dryden. 
THROWER. /. (from tre. One that 
; thr OWZS. Shakeſpeare, 
THRUM. /. | thraum, Iſlandick. 
. The ends of weavers threa 
2. Any coarſe yarn. Shakeſp. 
* THRUM. v. a. To grate; to 1 bar, Ki. 


0 2 {$upe, Saxon. 2955 


1. A ſmall ſinging bird. Carew. Popes | 
_ &. Small ulcerations which appear firſt in 
the mouth; but may affect the alimentary 


duct; the nearer they approach to White, 


. the leſs dangerous. Arbutbnot. 
E THRUST. v. a. [traſito, Latin. 
1. To puſh any thing into matter, or be- 


_ tween Revelations, 
2. To puſh ; to remove with violence; to 
rive. Spen cr. 
ne Numbers. 
4. To compreſs. Judges. 

.- 5. To impel; to re. 


6. To obtrude; to intrude. Sg Locke. 
To THRUST. v. u. | ES 
3 r- puſh. . 
2. 10 1queeze in; 10 ut himſelf into any 
place by violen 5 £d 


Ce. 


To THRY'FALLOW. » 


Dryden, 


Tav 


3. To intrude. 


' | 5 Rowe. 
4. To puſh forward; to come violently; to 
throng. Knelles, | 


THRUST. / from the verb 
I. Hoſtile attack with any 40 weapon. 
| D 
2. Aſſault; attack. os 


oe. 


THRUSTER. J. {from 4b i.] He. — 


v. a. [thrice and fo 
- low. } To give the third plowing in ſum- 
mer. 

THUMB. / [Vuma, Saxon. ] The * 
ſtrong finger anſwering to 8 other four. 


. Brom, 
THU'MB-BAND. | { Tthamb bend. A 
twiſt of any materials made 
man's thumb. 
To THUMB. v. . To handle 
THU'MBSTALL. .. [thumb and fall. A 
thimble. 
THUMP. /: [ thombo, a A hard heavy 
dull blow with ſomething blun 
Hudibras. Dre Tatl:r, 
To THUMP, v. 3. To beat with dull heavy 
blows. Shakeſpearr, 
To THUMP. v. n. To fall or ſtrike with z 
dull heavy blow. Hudibras. Sift. 
THU'MPER. {from thump.) The perſon or 
thing that thumps. 
THUNDER. /. | Sunden, Vunoh, Saxon; 
donder Dutch.] 
I. Thundcr is a bright flame riſing on a ſud- 
den, moving with a 2 rapid velocity 
through the air, and commonly ending 
with a loud noiſe or rattling. 
Shakeſpeare. Miltee, 
2. Any loud _ or tumultuous violence. 
Spenſer. Rowe. 
To THUNDER. v. n. [from the — he 
make thunder. Shakeſpeare. Si oft. 
To THU'NDER. v. a. 
1. To emit with noiſe and terrour. Dry. 
2. To publiſh any neee or threat. 


l. 
THUNDERBOLT. /. 
I, Lightning; ; the arrows of heaven. 
| K. Charles. Denban. 
2. Fulmination ; 1 p ade 
cleſiaſtical. 
THU'NDERCLAP. {. [thunder and — 
Exploſion of thunder. Spenſer. Dryd 
THU'NNDERER ; (from- Sender] Th 
wer that thu : c 
U'NDEROUS. @. {from r. | Fo 
ducing thunder. 
THUNDERSHOWBER.c e. 
A rain accom thunder. — 
THUNDERSTONE. J. A ſtone ſabulouf 
ſuppoſed to be emitted by g thuy 
derbolt. Shateſpes N 
To THU'NDERSTRIKE. v. . . an 
firike.] To blaſt of hurt with hghtn 


Sidney. 4 
THURTFEROUS. lune. Lat] Bei 
. 9 | 


Mortimer, 


- } 


re : 


ws PHURIFICATION. fl Libri and facto, 
to Latin, ] The act of mg with incenſe ; 
llet. the act 95 burnin Uta Stilling fleet. 


THURSDAY. /. | thorgſd 9, Daniſh. Thor 


on. was the ſon of Odin, yet in ſome of the 

den, northern they worſhipped the 1 4 

Lore. - Deity under his name, Stilling flect. } The 

that fifth day of the week. 

Gay, THUS. ad. [ Fup, Saxon. ] 

fal- in this manner ; in this wiſe, 

um- 55 — coker. Hale. e 
cr. 2. Tot to this quanti 

ge Deel Park, Tillotſon. N 1. 

four. To THWACK. v. . [ Faeccian, Saxon. To 

room, ſtrike with fomething blunt and heavy ; to 

] A \ threſh ; to ban Shakeſpeare. Arbutbnot. 

as a om 

imer. 

ly. 

1A 

1eavy 2. Perverſe; inconvenient ; miſchievous. 


To THWART. v. 4. 
1. To croſs; to R 
Milton \ 9.4 | 
2. To croſs; to oppoſe; to traverſe. 


Shakeſpeare South. Addiſon. Pope. 
To THWART. v. os To be te. Locke. 
THWA'RTINGLY. ad. [from thwarting. ] 


ſitely ; with oppoſition. 
1 7 as. { Bin, Saxon. Of _ —4 


bir he . f 47 {et 71 

ronoun roca and /- 

1. It is ny fed in the obli nd 445 

or following the verb. Shakeſpeare, 
2. In poetical or ſolemn language it is ſome- 

times uſed in the nominative. 

THYINE wsd. f. A precious wood. 


Revelations. 
15 8 lay, French; thymur, 3 
Tiak. . Fes Lain] A nc for 


Milton. Dryden. P 
7. Tick. v. a. [from entice, ] To draw; x 
allure, H 
TICK. 2 7 
I. Score; truſt. Hudibras, Locke. 


2. The louſe of dogs or ſheep. Shakeſpeare. | 
Farne holds the feathers of a 


To TICK. v. x. [from the noun. ] 


- 


1. To run on 
2, To truſt; to ſcore, Arbuibnot. 
TleREN. The fame with tick. A 
3 "fort of ſtrong linen for bed- 
mrefer.; S. etiquet, French. 7 A token of > 
| Tight or debt, upon the delivery of which, 


| Spenſer, Collier. 
To © — v. a. | titillo, tk” ] 

I, To affect with a prurient ſenſation by 
Dight touches. Bacon, Dryden. 
2. To * by flight gratifications. 

.  Sid'ndy, Dryden, Locke, 


2 is granted, or a claim js acknow- | 


ir 


To TICKLE. +. 3. To feel titillation. 


r. 


TICKLE. @. Tottering ; unfixed; un 


Spenſer. Shak ſpeare. 
TICKLISH. . [from ell. A 


I. Senſible to titillation; eaſily _— 
Bacon, 
2. Tottering ; uncertain ; —— 
3. Difficult; nice. rap 


TVOK LISHNESS. from fl 
ſtate of being Salm! . } 


TI'CTACK. / Lesser, French. ] A game at 
tables. Bailey. 

TID. a. [tybven, l Tender; ſoft; 
nice. 

To TI'DDER. I v. a. [from tid .] To uſe ten- 

To TYDDLE. f derly; to f 

m__ wp {[xyDd, Saxon; tu, Dutch and Iſlan- 
8 x ſeaſon ; while. Spenſer Wotton. 

4. Alternate ebb and flow the ſea, That 


motion of the water called tide is 2 
and _ of the ſea: the cauſe of this, us 
the attraction of the moon, whereby the 
a of the water in the great ocean — 
is the neareſt the moon, being moſt ſtr 
ly attracted, is raiſed higher than the 
and the part ite to it being leaſt ar. 
tracted, is alto higher than the reſt; and 
and theſe two — ite riſes of the ſurface of 
the water in the great ocean following the 
motion of the. moon from eaſt to weſt, and 
ſtriking againſt the large coaſts of the con- 
tinents; from thence rebounds back again, 
and ſo makes floods and ebbs in narrow ſeas 
and rivers. Locle. 
3. Flood. Bacon, 
4. Stream; courſe. Shakeſ. Milton. Philips. 
To TIDE. v. a. | from the noun.] To drive 
with the dent. Dryden. 
To TIDE. v. . To pour a flood; to be agi 


tated by the tide. Philips. 
TIDEGATE. /. [Hd and gate.) A 4 
through which tide paſſes into a 
TITDESMAN. ſ. [tide and man] A 
- waiter or e ouſe 1 o wat 
on youre of W rel 8 d "the duty of 
* 5 


TI DE WALTER. Y Cad and alt.] An 


cer who watches the landing of goods, at 


the cuſtomhouſe. 
TIDILY. ad. | from tidy.] Neatly ; . 
TTDINESS, 1 tidy.] Neatneſs; req» 


dineſs. 


TI DIN GS. / [:1pan, Saxon, to | 
＋ * — 


— — — 
8 ne er. . 
a. ¶tidt, Iſlandick.] 

1. Seaforable. , 2 . 
„ Neat; ready. wt * 

o TIE. v. a. ſcran, 
1. To bind; to Eu a knot. Tolles. 
2. To knit; to complicate, 
3. To bald; to faſten. Fairfax. 


1 To hinder; to obitrud. Shakeſp. Wake. 
4. 10 
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TIE 
b -_- ” 


S. Te oblige; to conſtrain; to reſtrain; to 

cone. Hooker, n 3 e. 
IE. / (from che verb.] 

3. Knot; faſtening 

2. Bond; — Baton. Waller. 
TIER. 4 Ceres old . tuyer, Dutch. ] 

A row; ara Knolle. 
TIERCE. iſe Fibers, tiercier, French. | A veſ- 

del holding the third part of à pipe. 

Aen. Jobi ſon. 

: Mach. fL fe UG? yy, eee, A wir- 

et; thxee | 
NFF '. & / : * \ 

I. Liquor; drink, | we” Plate. 

2. A tit of pecyiſkneſs or ſullennefs; a pet. 
Ts TIFF. v. a. To be in a pet; to quarrel. 
EVFFANY. /.:[tiffer, to dreſs up, old Fr.) 

Very thin ili; - - | rown. 
GE. /« In hie ne The ſhaft of a 

column from the aſtrag to the capital. 

Hai 


leye 
n STGER. | a n el Latin. JA 
fietee bea of the leonine kind 
U Shakeſpeare. Prachaw. 
UGHT. a. [dicht, Dutch. 
1. Tenſe; cloſe; not looſe. — 2 Swift, 
. e eee ee eas Fog: 
ay. Swift. 
To TIGHT EN.. . 6. — tight.] * 
ſtraighten; to make cl 
IIGHTER. 10 om wy ] A ribband or 
ſtring by which women dee 
1 HT LV. ad. | from tight. ] _ + 
22 . 3 not leofelye; 
. Neatly; not adly.. Dryden. 
TIGHTNESS. FL.  {{rom, tigt.] Cloſeneſs; 
not looſeneſs. — 
7 GRESS. /. Los tiger. N The female of the 
tiger. | . Addi . 
TIR. tete, Dutch] Ko 
. The louſe of dogs or ſheep, - Moan. 
a is in Sabel wae the name of à dog. 
2 Saxon; tegel, Dutch. ] Thin 
_—__ baked clay uſed to cover houſes. 
Milton. Maxon. 
To TILE. « v. 4. [fromthe noun. y 
J. To cover ay tiles. . 
732. To Cover as tiles. 
TIER. + tuilier, F a" from tile. — 
5 1 is to cover houſes with tiles, 


Bacon. 
TULIN . { [from tile 1 T he roof covered 
| N Lute: 


ILL: 5. A mon bon | Swift, 
8 Le 5 Saxon. ] To the time of. 
Corviey. 


ms To che pretend time. Milton. 
Tit t eben. To. that . Ms. 
TILL. conjunction. bank! 
1. To the time. Aken Pods. | 
4. To the degree that. , Taylor, Pepe. 
To TILL; v. 4. d yhan, Saxon ; — Dut. 

a uſe 


* 


- To cultivate 


to huſband; c 
of the huſbandry of the plough. ' Milton. 
TILLABLE. a. [from — Aable; fit for 
the plough. aide : Careo. 


8 4 


"TIME. [ſtama, Saxon; tym, 5 


T 1 M 
TLLLAGE. / from .] Huſbandry; the 
act or practice of 1225 or culture. 1 
| Mad uod. nit) 
 T1'LLER; £ [from 11. \ it 10. 
* Huſbandaan ; | 11. 
5 Carew, Geneſis. Prior. 12. 
= A till; a ſmall drawer... Dryden. 13. 
TI LLYFALLY. . A word uſed for- wil 
TILLVNTVALLEX. þ merly whenany thing tes 
faid was rejected as trifling or impertinent. 
Shakeſpeare, 14. 
TYLMAN. 45 . and man] One who! tills; 
Tufr. To TI] 
TT. F Teiln. Suse J. | x, 1 
1, A l au covering over EY a pr 
The yy ON ogg 71 
1 — of a Sou s..G . 
3. A military game at Auch th —__ TIME 
i tants run — _— ces on 
' horſeback; -.. * e. Knolls. TIME 
4. A thruſt. Hy . 
To TILT. v. a. from, 9 l 


1. To cover like a tilt of a beat. FF 
2. To point as ia tilts. .  _ . Philips 
3. [ Tillen, Dutch. To turn up fo as to run 
out; to tilt a barrel. 
To TILT, VU 2. __ 
Millor. 


1. To run in tits 13 
a. To fight with rapiers. 
| Shakeſpeare, Collier, 
- + To'ruſh as in . Collier. 
4. To play unſtcadily.  ; Milton, Pepe. 
1 5 To fall on one ſide. Gre. 
TI'LTER, 15 [from tilt, ] One * tilts; one 
who fights Hudibr as. Glanvil. 
T ILTH. / [from.: tall] Nane culture. 


8 r. 
TIL TH. 4. {from .] Arable; er 


Millen, 
TVUMBER.. | crabquan, Saxon, to build. D 
I, —— þ b building. Bacon. Woodward. 
2. The main trunk of a tree. Shatgſpearc. 
3. The main beams of a fabrick. 
4. Materials ironically. acon, 
To TIMBER. v., . [from the noun. ] To 
licht on a tree. L' A 


range. 


To TVMBER. v. a. To furniſh -with beams, 


or timber. 
TUMBERED. a.i{ from, timber 3 timbers, Fr.] 
Built; Sm ; contrived. , Wotton, Brown. 


TIMBERSOW. / A worm in wood. Bacon. 
TIMBREL. {- Sk French. ] A mulical 
inſtrument played by n | 


1. The meaſure of duration. Loc 
2. Space of time. mms 2 2 


3. — 
4. Scaſon; oper time. , Zecluſ. 
. .. Th of duration; cot 
tinuance; racels of time. 5 
: Dryden, Woodward: 
6. Age; particular part time. 
© Brown. Dry 
75 Paſt cim. bal. 
«ba. Kae time. e Roger's 


9. Time 


CITE 
9. Time confidered as affording opportu- 


4 nity. Clarendon. 
| 10. Particular quality of the preſent. South. 
11. Particular time. » Addiſon. 
Fo 12. Hour of childbirth. Clarendon. 
* 13. Repetition of any thing, or mention 
* with reference to repetition : He tried 
8 twenty times and at laft ſucceded. | 
t. Hy | Milton. Bentley. Swift. 
A 14. Muſical meafure. 
E | Shakeſpeare. Waller. Denham, 
by To TIME. v. a, [from the noun.] 
| 1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do at 
| a proper time. L' Eftrange. Addiſon. 
= 2. To regulate as to time. Addiſon. 
ay. | 3. To meaſure harmonically. Shatiſdeare. 
. TIMEFUL. a. Seaſonable ; timely ; early. 
= Raleigh. 
bes. TIMELESS. 3. [from time.] | 
* I. Unſeaſonable; done at an improper 
time, | _ 
2. Untimely ; immature ; done before the 
b. proper time. Shakeſpeare. 
un TIMELY. a. [from time.] Seaſonable; ſuf- 
ficiently early. . Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
TIMELY. ad. from time.] Early; ſoon. 
Yon, Sbaleſpeare. Prior. 
TIMEPLEASER. /. [time and pleaſe.] One 
who complies with prevailing notions what- 
lier. ever they be. Sbaleſpeare. 
= TIMESERVING. a. [tim and ſerve. ] Mean- 
ond hy complying with preſent power. South. 
ane TIMID. a. | timide, French; timidus, Latin. ] 
ville Fearful; timorous; wanting _—_— | 
ure. F ompſon. 
* TIMTDITY. /. [ tmidits, French from timid.) 
Fearfulneſs; timourouſneſs; habitual cow- 
illen, ardice. J Brown, 
7) TIMOROUS. a. [timor, Latin.) Fearfull; 
— full of fear and ſcruple. Brown. Prior, 
care. TIMOROUSLY. ad. [from timorour.] Fear- 
2 fully; with much fear. Shate(p.” 4. Philips. 
"Sh TIMOROUSNEdS. / [from timorous.] Fear- 
To fulneſs. 7 -  Stoife, 
ns - TYMOUS, a. [from time ] Early, timely. 
* TIN. / [ten, Dutch.] | 
Fr.] 1. One of the primitive metals called by the 
3 chemiſts Jupiter, -  Woidward. 
Bacon. 2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 
aſical Te TIN. v. a. {from the noun ] To cover 
ps with tin. Boyle. 
Pepe. TINCAL. /. A mineral; what borax is made 
. of, Woodward 
Grew: To TINCT. v. a. [ tinfius, Latin; teint, Fren. ] 
Swift. I. To ſtain; to colour; to die. | 
Bacon. Ban. Boyle, 
Eccluſ. j = To imbue with a taſte, Bacon. 


NCT. / (from the verb.] Colour; ſtain ; 
be} Sbaleſpeare. Thomjon, 
TINCTURE. /. [teinturey 22 5 tiochera, 
from tinflus, Latin. ] | | 25 
1. Colour or taſte ſu | 


- 


2. Extract of ſor made in ſpirits ; an 
afaſion io k“ We 29 %. 


een. South. Dryden. Brick. Pipe. 
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To TI NCTURE. ». 4. [from the noun.) 
r. To imbue or impregnate with ſome co- 


lour or taſte. Bluctmore. 
2. To imbue the mind. Auerbury. 


To TIND. ». a. tendgan, Gothick ; dendan, 
_ To hrs to ſet on fire, 

TINDER. , [tynopne, Saxon ] Any 

© eminently inflammable placed to catch fire. 


TINE ſ. [tinne, Iſlandick. 


I. The tooth of a omar! FY ſpike of a fork. 


| Mortimer. 
2. Trouble; diſtreſs. 3 
To TINE. v. a. [Tynan, Saxon. ] 


1. To kindle; to light; to ſet on fire, 


Saxon, to fout.] To ſhut. * 
2. [Tinan, to p 

To TINE, v. . 

I. To rage; to ſmart. : ſer, 
2. To fi c. * penſer. 


To TINGE. v. a. f tingo, Latin.] To impreg« 
nate with a of; hinge taſte, Adil. 
TINGENT, a. | tingens, Latin. ] Having the 
wer to tinge. - Boyle. 
TINGLASS. /. [tin and glaſs. ] Biſmuth, 
To TINGLE. v. . | iagelen, Dutch ] 
I. To feel a ſound, or the countinuanee of 
a ſound. | 


; . Brown. 
2. To feel'a ſharp quick pain with a ſen- 


3. To feel either pain or pleaſure 

ſenſation of motion. Arbuthnot. 
To TINK. v. ». [tinnio, Latin; tincian, Welſh.] 

To make a ſharp ſhrill noiſe. | 


ſation of motion. Bir 
ith a 


TI'NKER. / [from tink.] A mender of old 


braſs. Shakeſpeare. 

8 v. n. | tinter, French; tinnio, 
tin. 

I. 9 quick noiſe; to elink. 

1/ziab. - 


2. To hear a low quick noiſe. D 
TINMAN. / [tin and man.] A manufacturer 
1 — tin, or iron tinned over. = Prior. 

INPENNY. /. A certain omary du 
ancienfly — to the tithing men. — 
TVYNWORM. /. An inſect. Bailey- 
TINNER. /. [from tin: Tm, Saxon. ] One 
- who works in the tin mines. 
TINSEL. r. U 

r. A kind of ſhining cloth. 3 

2 Any thing ſhining with falſe luſtre ; 

any thing ſhowy and of little value. _. 

Dryden. Norris. 


To TYNSEL, v. a. ¶ from the nou. ] To de- 


corate with cheap ornaments; to adorn 
with luſtre that has no value 
TINT. /. | teinte, French; tinta, pro A 
dye; a colour. x 12 


TYNY. a. {tin tind, Daniſh.] Lane; ſmall 


uny. <= If 
I. I. lin, Der 1 ** — Point 5 


2 Toftrike ihn 201 Dryden, yoo 
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TIPPET. . [ræpper, Saxon.] Something 
worn about the neck. Bacon. 
To TI'PPLE. 2. n. To drink luxuriouſly; 
to waſte life over the cup. Shaleſpeare. 
To TIPPLE. v. 6. To drink in luxury or 
exceſs. * Cleuveland. 
TVPPLE. /. | from the verb] Drink; liquor. 
| L' Efirange. 
. TYPPLED. a. [from tipple.] Tipſy ; drunk. 


\ den, 
Top * . [from !pp!c.] A ſottiſh / 


TVPSTAFF. ſ. [tip and flaf.] 
I. An officer EA a 7 HE with metal. 
2. The ſtaff itſelf fo tipt. Bacon. 
TIPSV. a. from tipple.] Drunk. Sbaleſp. Milt. 
II PTOE. ,. tip and toe. ] The end of the toc. 
. | Shakeſpeare, Herbert. 
TIRE, /. [ tuyer, Dutch. ] N 
1. 3 row. : 
2. A head-dreſs. + Shalyſpeare. Craſbaw.- 
3- Furniture ; apparatus, Philips. 


"To TIRE.'v. a. [ dijuan, Saxon, ] 
1. To fatigue; to make weary ; to harraſs. 
D 


2. It has often out added to intend Z's 
nification. | Bacon. Tickell. 
3. To dreſs the head. King. 
. To TIRE. v. a. To fail with wearineſs. 
TIREDNESS. /. [ from tired. ] State of being 
tired; wearineſs. "OE Hakewill, 
- TYRESOME. a. [from tire. } Weariſome; 
fuatiguing; tedious. Addiſon. 
'TYRESOMENESS. / [from tireſome. ] Act or 
auality of being tireſome. 
TVREW OMAN. /. A woman whoſe buſineſs 
is to make dreſſes for the head. Locle. 
TIRINGHOUSE. / | tire and houſe or room, | 
TIRINGROOM. 7 The room in which 
players dreſs for the ſtage. Shakeſp. Wotton. 
TVRWIT. /. A bird. oF, oy 
Is Contracted for it is. Shakeſpeare. 
TISICK. /. {corrupted from pbthifick. ] Con- 
© ſumption. | : 
TI'SICAL. a. {for phthifical ] Conſumptive. 
TI'SSUE. /. | tifſue. Fr. Tran, to weave, Nor- 
man Saxon. ] Cloth interwoven with gold 
- and filver. Dryden. 
To TTSSUE. v. a. [ from the noun.) To in- 
N to variegate. . Wotton, 
I. A ſmall horfe ; generally in contempt. 
* | Denham. 
2. A woman; in contempft. Dryden. 
3. A titmouſe ot MN in 9 0 NED 
 FITBIT. / erly tidbit. | Nice bit; nice 
r [ properly vb uy 


4 q . . 
TVYTHEABLE. a. [from tithe,] Subject to 
-\:the: t 3 5 ; „ 
TTTHE. / [ves axon. 3 
1. Thie tenth part; * to the 


maintenance of the mini 


2. The tenth part of any thing. are. 
3. Small part; ſmall ion. acon. 


To TITHE. v. 4. reo lan, Saxon. ] To tax; 
to rn. Spenſer. Deutgrengny. 


4 
8 * 
2144 


© 


To TITHE. v, », To pay titus. TJ 7 


TI'THER./. [from be.] One who gathers 


tithes. a 
TI'THYMAL. /. [ tithymalle, Fr. titbymall 
Latin.) An ear 0 21 
TITHING. /. f 


I. Titbing is the number or company of ten 
men with their families knit together in a 
ſociety, all of them being bound to the kin 
for the peaceable and good behaviour ol 
each of their ſociety : of theſe companies 
there was one chief 
office, was called tithing- man. Convel!, 
2. Tithe; tenth part due to the prieſt. T1. 
TI'THINGMAN. / [tithing and man.] A 


petty peace officer. | Spenſer. 
To 85 ILLATE. v. n. [titillo, Latin. lo 
i eke. © * . Pope. 
en J. | fitillation, Fr. mila | 
Latin. N : 
1. The act of tickling. Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being tickled.  Arbuthnet. 


3. Any flight or petty pleaſure; Glanville. 
TITLARK. / A bird : 
1FTLE. /. [zitulus, Latin.) 


I. A general head compriſing partieulars. 
I Wo, Hale. 


2. Any appellation of honour. Milton. 
3. A name; an appellation. Shateſpeare. 
4. The firſt page of a book, telling its 
name, and generally its ſubject. f Stoift, 
5. A claim of right. South. 
Te TITLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To enti- 
tle; to name; to call. Milton, 
TVTLELESS. a. [ from title. ] Wanting a 
name or appellation. Shakeſpeare. 
TT' I LEPAGE. /. [title and page.] Ihe page 
containing the title of a door. Dryden. 
TI'TMOUSE, or tit. /. [ tijt, Dut.] A ſmall 
| ſpecies of birds. Dryden. 
To ILT TER. v. . To laugh with reſtraint. 


5 Pape. 
mr ER. / [from the verb.] A reſtrained 
u 


g 
TYITTLE.. /.- I ſuppoſe from tit.) A mall 
particle; a point; a dot. | 
| | Clarendon. Milton, South. Swift. 
TFTTLETATTLE. F. Idle talk; prattle; 
empty gabble. a6 Prior. 
To TYTTLETATTLE, v. , [from tar. 
Io prate idly. | Sidney. 
TITUBA'TION. . [titubo, Latin.) The at of 
- ſtumbling. 
IITULAR a. [titulaire, Fr.] Nominal; hat- 
ing only the title. ob: Bacon, 
TITULA/RITY. ſ. [from titular. ] The ſtate 
of being titular. | | 
TI'TULARY. a. [ titulaire, French. 
1. Conſiſting in a title. Baan. 
- 2. Relating to a title. _ 
TITULARY. / [from the -adj.] One that 
VI. . A ES expreſſin 125 
'Y. a. | A cant w re g lpeea⸗ 
from taxtivy, the note of a hunting horn. 


T0 LE He Dutch. ] 2 Ir A par- 


perſon, who, from his 


Walton. 
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To Feng gg geg Ow 


ilton. 
Yeares 
4 { 
wwift. 
Foutb. 


| ſmall 


Swift. 
zrattie; 
Prior. 

tattle.| 

Sidney. 
e act of 


J; have 
Bacon» 


he ſtate 


? 


v3.) 


TOA 

2, A paxticle coming between two verbs, 
and noting the ſecond as the object of the 
firſt : I love to read. Smalridge. 
2. It notes the intention: as, ſbe raiſed a 
war to call me back. Dryden. 

3. After an adjective it notes its object: as, 
born to beg. Sundyr. 

4. Noting futurity : as, we are ſtill to ſceb. 


| Bentley. 
To and again. \ Backward and for- 

SF UToandfro, ward. 

TO. prepoſition, 

1. Noting motion toward : oppoſed to ſrem. 
FD. ee? Sidney. Smith. 
2. Noting accord or ion: dance to 
the tune. , " TY: Milton, 
3. Noting addreſs or c ion: as bere's 
to you all. Denham. 


4. Noting attention or application. 
5. Noting addition or accumulation: r 
to two make four. Denham. 
6. Noting a ſtate or place whither any one 
goes: as, atvay to horſe, ' Shakeſpeare. 
7. Noting oppoſition : as, foot to foot. Dryd. 
8. Noting amount: as, to the number of three 


bundred. Bacon. 
9. Noting proportion: as, three to nine. 
| | Heoter. 
10. Noting on or appropriation : he 
has it to himſelf. * Shakeſpeare. 


II. Noting perception: as, an to the 
ale. 
12. Noting the ſubject of an affirmation : 


as, oath to the contrary. Shakeſpeare. 
13. In compariſon of: as, no fool to the finner. 
Tillotſon. 


14. As far as: flrive to the utmoſt, Arbuthnot. 
15. After an adjective it notes the object: 
deaf to cries. Shakeſpeare. 

16. SC obligation; true to br rf 


17. Ref ing: it is notbing to us. Shakeſp. 
18. Notng conſequence. | Dryden. 
19. Toward. Dryden. 


20. Noting preſence. Swift. 
21. After a verb to notes the object: books 
conduct to learning. Shakeſpeare. 
22, Noting the degree: it was repeated to 
the bundreth time. Boyle. 
TOAD. / Leave, ones. | An animal reſem- 
bling a frog; but the frog leaps, the toad 
2 oy toad is accounted venomous, 
rhaeps falſely. Bacon. Dryden. 
T0, ADFISH. A kind of ſea- fiſh. 
TO'ADFLAX. /. A plant. | 
TO'ADSTONE. /. {road and 2 A con- 
cretion ſuppoſed to be f in the head of 

a toad. Brown. 
TO/ADSTOOL. ,, {toad and fin.] A plant 

like a muſhroom. Not eſculent. Bacon. 
To TOAST. v. a. [toftum, Latin. ] 

1. To dry or heat at the fire. Brown. 
2. To name when a health is drunk. Prior, 
TOAST. / | from the verb.] 
| : Bread 3 before the 4 
+ Breag dried and put into liquor. 


Bacon. 


TOL 


3. A celebrated woman whoſe health is 
often drunk, Addiſon. 
TO'ASTER. / [from toaf.] He who toaſts. 
Prior. 
TOBA'CCO. /. [from Tobaco or Tobago in 
America.] The flower of the tobacco con- 
ſiſts of one leaf. Miller. 
TOBA/CCONIST. F [from tobacco. ] A pre- 
parer and vender of tobacco. 
TOD. / | totte baar, German.] 
I. A buſh; a thick ſhrub. Spenſer. 
2. A certain weight of wool, twenty-eight 
pounds. ; Sha beit earee 
TOE. / | ta, Saxon; teen, Dutch.] The di- 
_ vided extremities of the ſeet; the fingers of 
the feet. Milton. Prior. 
TOFORE. ad. [zofopnan, Saxon, ] Before. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
TOFT, /. | toftum, law Latin.) A place where 
a meſſuage has ſto Corvel. 
TO'GED. a. | togatus, Latin. ] Gowned; dreſſ- 
ed in gowns. $ e. 


TOGE'T HER. ad. ⁊ogæ Nen, Saxon. 


I. In company. Milton. 
2. Not apart ; not in ſeparation, Bacon. 
3. In the ſame place. Davies. 
4- In the ſame time Dryden. 
4. Without intermiſſion. Dryden. 

6. In concert. Addiſon. 
7. In continuity. Milton. 
8. Togz THER Toith. In union with. * 

To TOIL. v. 3. [ x1lzan, Sax. tuylen, Dutch.] 
To labour, Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
To TOIL. v. a. TRE a 
I. To labour; to work — Milton. 
2. To weary ; to overlabour. Shakeſpeare. 
TOIL. / — the verb. ] | 
I. Labour; fatigue. Milton. 
2. Any net or ſnare woven or meſhed. 
| Shakeſpeare. Knoller. 
TOVLET. /. \ zoilette, Fr.] A dreſſing table. 


Pope. 
TOTLSOME, 2. [from #ei/.] Laborious; 


weary. Pope. 
TOVLSOMENESS. /. bg s0ilſome,] Wea- 

riſomeneſs ; laboriouſneſs. 
TOKEN. /. xacn, Saxon; teycken, Dutch. 

1. A ſign. 2 alm . 

2. A mark. South. 
3. A memorial of friendſhip; an evidence 
of remembrance. Shakeſpeare. Drayton, 
To TO'KEN. v. a. | from the noun.] To make 

known, Sbateſpeare. 
TOLD. pret. and part. paſl, of tell. Mention- 
end; related. | Milton. 
To TOLE. v. a. To train; to draw by de- 
grees. ; | Locke, 
TO'LERABLE. 4. | tolerable, Fr. tolerabilis, 
. Latin. ] | 

I. Supportable; that may be endured or 
_ ſupported. © Hooker, Tillotſon. 

2. Not excellent; not contemptible; paſſ- 
TO'LERABLENESS. þ from tolerable } The 
ſtate of heing tolerable. © 
TO'LERABLY. ad. {from tolerable.] | 

SX 2 1. Sup- 


* 


fer 
| TOLE/RATION. / | tolero, Lat.] Allowance 


TON 99 Too 


t. by; in a mannet chat may be 9 run , Dutch. 
endured. \ 4 The ra Len py 5 in 5 
2. Paſſably ; ; neither well nor ill; moder- * Sho NN Milton. Dryden Dryden, 
ately well. * Woodward, Adi en. 2 The organ by which animals lick. Mi. 
TO'LERANCE /. [ tolerentia, Latin.] Power 3. Speech; fluency of words. Dryd. Locke. 
_ of enduring; act of enduring. Bacon. Ham. 4. Speech, as well or ill uſed. Shah. Mi ton. 
To TO'T.ERATE. v. a. | tolero, Latin; tolercr, 4 A * 6 2 Watts. 
Fr.] To allow ſo as not to hinder; to ſfuf- 6 Speech as oppoſed to thou Jobn. 
+ Hooker. 7. A nation di iſhed . lan- 


guage ; Laiab. 
ven to that which is not approved. South. . A ſmall point: as the tongue of a balance. 


L. þ (260, tax: bs Dutch. ] An exciſe of. 9. To hold the To uE. To'befilent. Addiſon. 
Coroel. 5 Arbutbnot. To TONGUE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 

7 TOLL. v. «. [from the noun. ] chide ; to ſcold. Shakeſpeare. 
1. To pay toll or tollage. Hudibraz. To TONGUE. ». „ To talk ; to prate Shal. 
2. To take toll or tollage. Tuffer. bd a a. [from ! Having a 
3. To ſound — a ſingle bell, ongue onne. 
OE Toa RI. Swift. TO'NGUELESS. a. [ from. tongue 1 

To TOLL. v. a. | te 1. Wanting a tongue; ſpeechleſs. Sateſp. 


x. To ring a bell. Graunt. 2. Unnamed; not ſpoken of, Baker 
2. To take away; to vacate; to annul. TO'NGUEPAD. J. | tongue and pad.) A great 
Ayliffe. talker. iti 


So To take awa acon. TONGUETTED. a, [ tongue and tie.] Havin 


5 
IT LBOOT H. "Feel and Bet b.] A priſon. an impediment of Shateſp. Holder. 


To TO LBOOTH. v. a. To impriſon in a tol- TO NICK. 
booth. F Corbet, TONICAL. 5. [ tonique, French.) 
TO'LGATHERER. /. [ toll and gather.] The 1. Being extended; being elaſtick. Brown, 


- officer thit takes toll. 2. Relating to tones or ſounds. 
 TO/LSEY» . The ſame with to/booth. TO/NNAGE. /. [ from ten.] A cuſtom or im- 
TOLUTA'TION. /. | zoluto, Latin.) The act poſt due for merchandiſe after a certain rate 
— cing or ambling, Brown. in every ton. f Cowel. Clarendon, 
. | tombe, tombeau, Fr.] A monument TO NSIL. /. ¶ ton ſillæ, N 0p Tonſils or al- 
9 2 the dead are incloſed. monds are two round glands placed on the 


Shakeſpeare. Peacham. Dryden. Prior. ſides of the baſis of the = under the 
To 'TOMB. v. a. from the noun.] To bury ; common membrane of the fauces, with 


to entomb. May which they are covered ; each of them hath 
TOMBLESS. . from tomb. Wantipg i Fx a ſinus, w ddr o into the fauces, and in 
tomb; wanting a ſepulchral monument. it there are leſſer ones which diſchar 


Shakeſpeare. mucous matter, for the moiſtening eſe 
TO'MBOY. J. A mean fellow; ſometimes a | 


ung. 
. wild coarſe Shakeſpeare. TONS /NSURE. 2 tonſura, Latin.) The a& of 
TOME. |. [ rench rende clipping the hair. Addiſon. 
1. One volume of many. TOO. ad. [ xo, Saxon.] 
2. A book. Hooker. 1. Over and above; overmuch ; more than 
 TOMTIT. 20. [See TiTMovsr, ] A titmouſe; enough. Spratt. Watts, 
- ,,a ſmall b Speftator. 2. Likewiſe; alſo. Oldham. 
TON. 7 3 Fr. See TV.] A meaſure of TOOK. The preterite, and ſometimes the par- 
four h 3 A weight of two thonſand ticiple paſſive of tale. South, Swift, 
INTE Bacon. TOQOL./. [zol, Tool, Saxon. ] 
TON. 5 In the « org of places, are derived . Any inſtrument of manual operation. 
TUN. 5 from the Saxon zun, a hedge or Bacon, Addiſon. 
wall, and this ſeems EPs from dun, a hill. 2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at the 
Gibſon, command of another. Swift. 
TONE. , C-, French; uur, Latin Te 100 e n. To pry; to peep; to ſearch 
1. Note; ſound. Bacon, narrowly and fli Spenſer. 


4. Accent; ſound of the voice. P, yden. TOOTH i; plural teeth, [z08, Saxon; tand, 
3. A whine ; a mournful cry. Hud! bras. Dutch. 

+ A particular or gffe&cd ſound in ſpeak- 1. The teeth are the hardeſt and ſmootheſt 

ing. bones of the body; about the ſevcnth or 

5. s. Blaſtcitys power of extenſion and con- eighth month er birth they begin to 

 Arbuthnot. pierce the edge of the jaw; about the ſe- 

1005 7 [See Tones] The catch of a venth year they are thruſt ont by new teeth, 

buckle. | which then begin to ſprout, and if theſe 

TC NGS. ſ. [zanx, Saxon ; ; ang, Dutch] An teeth be loſt, they never grow again; but 

1 by which hold is faken ef any ſome have been obſerved to ſhed their tb 


bing: dae. Riemen. tice; about the 190 
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| TOP 


they are called dentes ſapientiæ. 

Quincy. Shakeſpeare, Ray. 
'2. Taſte; palate. © Dryden. 
3. A tine, prong, or blade. Newton, 


4. The prominent part of wheels. 
1 Mason. Ray. 
1 and nail. With one's utmoſt vio- 


ce. 
6. To the TxxTn. In 


8. In ſpite of the TxzxTx. Notwithſtanding 
any power of injury or defence, 
: Shakeſpeare. L Eftrange. 
To TOOTH. v. a. 


the nounG. * 
1. To furniſh with tecth ; to indent. 
' Grew. Mortimer. 
2. To lock in each other. Moon. 
TOO THA CH. /. [tooth and ach.) Pain in 
the teeth. 
TOOTHDRA WER. /. [tooth and draw. ] One 
. whoſe buſineſs is to extract painful teeth. 


Cleaveland. Wiſeman.” 


TO'OTHED, a. from tooth.) yy, Hara 

TO'OTHLESS. 2. from 7ooth, anting 
teeth; deprived of teeth. ryden. Ray. 

TO'OTHPICK. Je. [tooth and pick. ] An 


TO'OTHPICKER. inſtrument by which - 


the teeth are cleanſed. Howell. Sandys. 


TO'OTHSOME. «. | from tooth. Palatable ; 


leafing to the taſte. Care zu. 

TOOTHSOMENESS. / [from tooih ſamc. 
Pleaſantneſs to the taſte. 

TOOTHWORT. / { dentaria, Lat.] A plant. 


M. iller. . 

TOP. ſ. [topp, Welſh; xop, Sax. top, Dutch.] 
Tekken part of any thing. 25 C . 
2. The ſurface; the ſuperficics. Hacon. Dryd. 
3. The higheſt place. Locke. Swift. 


4. The higheſt perſ; » Shakeſpeare. 
5. The — 9 Spratt 
6. The higheſt rank. Locle. 
7. The crown of the head. Shakeſpeare. 
8. The hair of the crown of the head; the 
forelock. Sbaleſpeare. 
9. The head of a plant. * Watts. 


T0, An inverted conoid which children ſet 
to turn on the point, continuing its mo- 
tion with a whip. Shakeſpeare. 
II. Top is ſometimes uſed as an adjective to 
expreſs lying on the top, or being at the 
top. | Mortimer, 
To TOP. 2. n. [from the noun.] 
I, To riſe aloft; to be eminent. Derbam. 


2. — A N L "Locke. 
3- To do his beſt. Dryden. 
To TOP. v. a, ; 


I. To.cover on the top; to tip. Waller. Add. 


2. To riſe above. Z' Eftrange. 
3. To ontgo; to ſurpaſs. Shakeſp. Collier. 
4. To crop. Evelyn. 
Lo riſe to the top of. Denbam. 


7 


* perform eminenth : as, he tops dit 


Shakeſpeare. Temple. 


TOR 


. TOPFUL, 4 [top and fl.] Full to the tops 


full to the brim. Shakeſpeare. Watts. Swift, 
TOPGA'LLANT. C {top and gallant. } * 
* + bs RE wh 
2. It is proverbi lied to thing. 
Auf alk EINE — 
TOPHEA'VY. a. [top and beavy.] Ha 
the ypper part too weighty for the lower. 
Wotton. 
TO'PKNOT. /. [top and tot.] A knot worn 
dy women on the top of the head. L' 
TO'PMAN. / [top and man.] The ſawer at 


the top. - Moxdn. 
TO'PMOST. /. Uppermoſt ; higheſt. , . 
| den, Addiſow, 


TOPPRO'UD. 4. [top and proud. ] Proud ia 

the . degree. Sbaleſpeare. 

TOPSAPL. / Log and. e fail, 
; nolles 


TOPARCH. / [7in®- and agxi.] The prin- 
cipal man in the place. By 
TO'PARCHY. / 
in a ſmall diſtri n e 
T0 PAZ. /. ſropaſe, French; t9paziue, love La- 
tin. ] A yellow gem. Bacon. — 7 
To TOP E. v. n. toppen, Duteh; toper, French. ] 
To drink hard; to drink to exceſs,* Dryden. 
TO/PFR. /, | from te.] A drunkard. 
TOPHA'CEOUS. a. [ from topbur, Lat.] Grit- 


* our: : A not. 

TO'PHET./. TU? Hebrew. J Hell; aſcrip- 

tural name. Milian. Juruet. 

TO/PICAL.. / [from rin®-. | | 
I. Relating to ſome general head. - 
2. Local; confined to ſome particular 

| Brown. Hale. 

3- Applied medicinally to a particular part. 

* Arbuthnot 


TO/PICALLY. ed. [from topical.) With ap- 
plication to ſome particular Brown. 
PICK. / [ topique, French; v..] 


L A | ead; ſomething tb which 
other things are referred. South. Swift. 


2. Medicines externally applied to any par- 
ticular part. | Wiſeman, 


TO'PLESS. a. [from top.] Having no top. 


TOPO'GRAPHER. f [Tix and yeapu.] One 
who writes deſcriptions of particular places. 
TOPO'GRAPHY.. /. | topographic, Fr. vhw®« 
and yedow.] Deſcription of particular places. 
Cromwell. 
TO/PPING. a. | from top. I Fine; noble; ga- 
YPPINGLY. ad. [from topping.] rache: 
TO PPI . | . ely z 
80 gallantly. Ti 7. 
To TO'PPLE. v. n. Le To fall for- 
ward; to tumble : Sbaleſpaare. 
TOPSYTU/RVY. ad. With the bottom up- 
ward. Spenſer. South. Nolfk. 
TOR. .. [roh, Saxon. 
I. A tower; a turret. 
2. A high pointed rock or hill. ' 
TORCH. /. | torche, Fr. torcia, Ital. intortitfizn, 
low Lat. ] A wax light bigger than a candle. 


Lo toparch.] Command. 


Tor „5 


. TORCHBEARER. / [torch and bar.] One TORTION. / [from tortue, Latin, ] Torment; 
' © whoſe office is to carry a torch. Sidney. 1 | : "IT 
TO/RCHER. /. {from #orch.] One that gives TORTIOUS. a. ¶ from tort ] Injurious; doing 
_ Jt, „„ 2 Shadeſdare. wrong. Spenſer. 
TORCHLIGHT. /. [torch and light.] Light TO'RTIVE, a. [{rom iortus, Latin.] Twiſted ; 
, kindled to ſupply the want of the ſun. Bacon, wreathed. bakeſpeare, 
TORE. Preterite, and ſometimes participle TO'RTOISE. /.-[ tortue, French.] 
_ paſſive of tear. Spenſer, 1. An animal covered with a hard ſhell: 
To TORMENT. v. a. | tourmenter, French. of land and water. 


there are tortoiſes 
. To put to pain; to harraſs with anguiſh; 2. A form into Which the ancient ſoldiers 
to excruciate. | Shakeſpeare. 


_ uſed to throw their troops, by bending down 
2. To teaze; to vex with 1 and org their bucklers aboye their heads 
l tone 


3. To put into great agitation. ſo that no could hurt them. Dryden. 
TORMENT. fe ¶ tourment, French. TORTUO STT. / from tortuous, ] Wreath ; 
» 1. Any thing that gives pain. Matthew. flexure. | Brorun. 

2. Pain; miſery; anguiſh. | Milton. TO RTO OS. / [from tertuoſur, Latin, ] 
iſh x. Twiſted; wreathed; winding, Milt. Boy. 


3. Penal an torture. Sandy. Dryden. 
TORMENT R. . [from torment. ] 
1. One who torments; one who gives pain, TO'RTURE. /. | tortura, Latin. 

5 Sandys. Milton. South. 1. Torments judicially inflicted ; pain by 
2. One who inflicts penal tortures. Sandys, « which guilt is puniſhed, or confeſſion extort- 
TO'RMENTIL. /. | tormentilla, Latin.] Sept- ed. Dryden. 
foil. A plant. The root has been uſed tor 2. Pain; anguiſh ; pang. Shakeſpeare. 
tanning of leather, and accounted the beſt To TO'RTURE. v. a. ¶ from the — 

- aſtringent in the whole vegetable . I. To puniſh with tortures. Milton 
roy; s iller. 2. To vex; to excruciate; to torment. 
TORN. Participle paſſive of tear. Exodus. | Addiſon. Bacon, 
TORNADO. /. [tornado, Spaniſh.] A hurricane, TORTURER. /. [from torture.] He who tor- 
Ko Garth. tures ; tormentor. ' Chakeſpeare. Bacon, 
TORPEDO. /. [Latin.] A fiſh which while TO'RVITY. /. [torvitas, Latin. ] Sourneſs; ſe- 
alive, if touched even with a long ſtick, be- verity of countenance, 
numbs the hand that ſo touches it, but when TO'RV OUS. a. T0 Lat.] Sour of aſpect; 


dead is eaten ſafely. : ſtern ; ſevere of countenance. Derbam. 
TO'RPENT. a. [ torpens, Latin.] Benumbed; TORY. /. [A cant term from an Iriſh word 
ſtruck motionleſs; not active. Evelyn. ſignifying a ſavage. ] One who adheres ta 
TO'RPID. a. [ torpidur, Latin. ] Numbed ; mo- e ancient conſtitution of the ſtate, and the 
tionleſs; fluggiſh; not active. Ray. apoſtolical hierachy of the church of England, 
TO'RPIDNESS. /. [from torpid.] The ſtate of oppaſed to a hig. a Swiſh, 

. _ being nutab. Hale. To TOZE. v. n. [Of the ſame original with 


TO'RFPITUDE. , [from torpid.] State of being 7 * 5 To comb wool. y 

. motionleſs. Dierbam. To TOSS. v. a. [tafſen Dutch. ] 
- TO'RPOR./.{ Lat.] Dulneſs; numbneſs, Bacon. I. To throw with tite hand, as a ball at play. 
TORREFA'CTION. /. [terrefacio, Lat.] The | WR, | Dryden. 
act of drying by the fire. oyle. 2. To throw with violence, Woodward. 
To TO'RREFY. v. a. | torrefier, French; torre- 3. To lift with a ſudden and violent motion. 
acio, Latin.) To dry by the fire. Broten. | Dryden. Addiſon. 
TO'RRENT. /. | torrent, French; torrens, Lat.] 4. To agitate; to put into violent motion: 
1. A ſudden ſtream raiſed by ſummer ſhow- as the waves. | Proverb. 
ers. 99 Saniys, F. To make reſtleſs; to diſquiet, Spenſ. Mili. 
2. A violent and rapid ſtream; tumultuous 6. To keep in play; to tamble over. Aſclun. 


L Raleigh. Clarendon. To TOSS. v. n. 

- TO'RRENT, a. [torrens, Latin.] Rolling in a 1. To fling; to winch; to be in a violent 
rapid ſtream, Milian. commotion. Milton Harvey. Tillotſon. Adi. 
TO'RRID. @. ¶ torridus, Latin. ] 2. To be toſſed. Shakeſpeare, 


1. Parched; dried with heat. Harvey. 3. To Toss up. To throw a coin into the 
2. Burning; violently hot. Milian, air, and wager on what ſide it ſhall fall. 


3. It is particularly applied to the regions or . Brampſiot 
Zone between the tropicks, Dryden. Prior. TOSS. ſ. | from the verb.] : 
«fc [torſe, Fren y thing in a I. a to 7 * 
JORSEL. }. [ ſe, French.) Any thing i The a of tofling Addi 
ed fo 


rm. W 5 Moxon. 2. An affected manner of, raiſing the head. 

TORSION. {. [torfio, Latin. ] The act of turn= _ ; N Swift 

ing or ing... TO'SSER. /. ¶ from toſs.] One who throws; 
TORT. / [ort, French; tortum, low Latin.] one who flingsand writhes. 

. * Miſchief; injury; calamity,  _ Fairfax. TO'SSPOT. /. (4% and pot.] A toper and 


TORTILE. 2. a 136 .J. Twiſted; _ | 55 
= ' ets 1 TOST. preterite and part. paſſ. of toſs, Milos. 


TOTAL. 


2. Miſchie vous. Spenſer. 
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T0 TAL. a: [ totus, Latin ; total, French.) 


1. Whole; complete; fi Milton. Prior. 
2. Whole; not divided. Milton. 

TOTA'LITY. / | tetalite,, French. ] Complete 
ſum; whole quantity. 


TO TALLX. a. [from total.] Wholly ; fully; 


completely. Atterbury. 
T'OTHER. Contracted for the other. 
To TOTTER. v. . ¶ tateren, Dutch.) To ſhake 
ſo as to threaten a fall. Sal. Pſalms. Dryden. 
TO'TTERY. } a. {from totter.] Shaking ; un- 
TO'TTY.. f ſteady; dizzy. Spenſer. 
To TOUCH. v. a. | tovcher,. Fr. tetſen, Dutch.] 
1. To reach with any thing, ſo as that there 
be no ſpace between the chin reached and 
the thing brought to it. Spenſer. Geneſis. 
2. To come to; toattain. 1 Fobn. Pope, 
3- Totry, as gold. with a ſtone. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To affect; to relate to. Hooker. Milton. 
. To move; to ſtrike mentally ; to melt. 


Congreve. 

6. To delineate or mark out. Pope. 
7. To cenſure; to animadvert upon. 

Hayward. 

8. To infeR ; to feize lightly. Bacon, 


9. To bite; to wear; to have effect on: as 

aqua fortis upon iron. Moxon. 

10. To ſtrike a muſical inſtrument. Pope. 
II. To influence by impulſe; to impel for- 
cibly. | Milton. 
12. To treat of ſlightly. Milton. 
13. To Tcucu up. To repair, or improve 

by flight ſtrokes, Addiſon. 

To TOUCH. v. . 

TI. To be in a ſtate of junction ſo that no 
ſpace is between them. 

2. To faſten on; to take effect on. Bacon. 
3. To Touch at. To come to without ſtay. 


Cowley. Locke. 
Mi Ply. 


4. ToTovcu on. To mention lig 
Locke. Addiſon. 
5. To Toucn on or upon, Togo fora very 
ſhort time. | Addiſon. 
TOUCH. /. [from the verb.] 
I. Reach of any thing ſo that there is no 
* between the things reaching and reach- 


2. The ſenſe of ſeeling. Bacon. Davier. 
3. The act of touching. Sidney. Shakeſp. Milt. 
4. Examination as by a ſtone. 
| Shakeſpeare. Hayward. 
5. Teſt; that by which any thing is examin- 
6. Proof; tried qualities. 1 4 varky 
7. Single act of the pencil upon the picture. 
5 | ' Dryden. 


ry 
8. Feature; lineament. Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
N of the hand upon ny rg 
10. Power of exciting the affections, 
| | Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
IT, Something of paſſion or affection. Hooker. 
12. Particular relation; ſenſible relation. 
W OI Bacen. 
13. A ſtroke. . - Addiſon. Prior. Swift. 
14. imadverſion; cenſure, King Charles. 


* * 
1 24 
— 


15. Exact performance of 2 in the. 
phraſe, Tb lep touch. ore. L Eflrange.. 
16. A ſmall quantity intermingled, -  _ 
er Prog. Shakeſpeare. Holder. 

| 73 A hint; flight notice given. Bacon. 

_ ; * word for a ſlight eſſay. 3 4 

UCHABLE. 2. | from touch.] Tangible ; 

that may be 2 1 7 4 

TOU'CH-HOLE. {: [touch and ler. Te 


through which the fire is conveyed to the 
wder in the gun. 3g | Bacon. 
TO'UCHINESS. /. [from touching] Peeviſh- 
neſs; iraſcibility. King Charles, 
TO'UCHING, prepoſition. With reſpect, re- 
„or relation to. Hooter. South, 


TO'UCHING. a. [ from touch.] Pathetick ; af- 
fecting; moving. | | 
TO'UCHINGLY. ad. [from touch.) With 
emotion; in 2 patheti 
TO/UCHMENOT. {. An berb. 
TO'UCHSTONE 6 [touch and ſtone.) 
1. Stone by which metals are examined. 
Hacon. Collier. 
2. Any teſt or criterion, Dryden. 
TOUCH WOOD. ſ. [touch and w.] Rotten 
wood uſed to catch the fire ſtruck from the 
int. Howel. 
TO'UCHY, a. [from tous. ] Peeviſh; irritable; 
iraſcible; apt to take fire. A low word. 


' | Collier. 
TOUGH. a. ['zoh, Saxon. ] | 
1. Yielding without fracture; not brittle. 


. Bacon. 

2. Stiff; not eaſily flexible. Dryden. 
3- Not eaſily injured or broken. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Viſcous; clammy; ropy. * 

To TO'UGHEN. v. . | from eng. To grow. 
tough. | Mortimer. 

TO'UGHNESS. 2 tough. 7 
I, Not brittleneſs; flexib * 


acon. Dryden. 

2. Viſcoſity ; tenacity ; clammineſs; glutin- 
ouſneſs. . Arbuthnot. 
3. Firmneſs againſt injury. Sbalgſpeare. 
TOUPE'T. /. [ French. ] A curl; an artificial 


lock of hair, Sift. 
TOUR. /. [tour, French. ] | 

I. Ramble; roving journey.  Arbuthnet. 
2. Turn; revolution. Blackmore. 


TOURNAMENr. I .,. [ tournamentum, low 
TC'URNEY. Latin 


I. Tilt; juſt ; military ſport ; mock encoun- - 
ter . 


. Daniil. Temple. 
2. Milton uſed it ſimply for encounter. 

To TO/URNAY. v. =. [ from the noun. ] To 
tilt in the liſts, _ © Spenſer. 

TOURNISUET. ſ. Fr.] A bandage uſed in 


manner. Garth. 


amputations, ſtraitened. or relaxed by the 


turn of a handle. arp. 

To TOUSE. v. a. To pull; to tear; to haul; to 
drag : whence vouſer. Spenſer. Swift. 

TOW. /. | zop, Saxon. ] Flax or hemp beaten 
and combed into filamentous ſubſtance. 

To TOW. v. 4. | zeop, Ceohan, Saxon; togben, 


old Dutch. ] To draw by a rope, particu 
ly through the water. *. em cure. 
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rowa Rb. 
ere. — Saxon.) 
In a direction to: 7 am travelling towards 
Wi Numbers. Milton. 
Near to: as, the danger now comes towards 


3. With reſpect to; touching; 1 875 

oP love towards us. 55 pling : 
4. With tendency to: this was the firſt act 
2 a breach. x arendon. 
8. Nearly ; little leſs than: be i towards ſe 

venty. Swift. 
TOWARD. 7 ed. Near; at hand; in a tate 
TOWARDS. of pr ion. Shakeſpeare. 
TY WARD. 4. Ready to do or learn; not fro- 


TOWARDLINESS. 72 [from towardly.] Do- 
Sly compliance ; readineſs to do, or to 


Raleigh 

Tow: ARDLY. . [from torverd.] Ready 2 
or learn; docile ; compliant with * 
acon. 
10 WARDWESS. /. [from torverd. ] Neck: 
outh.. 
TO'WEL./. [ favaille, French: touoglio, Italian.] 
A cloth on which the hands are wiped. Dry. 

TOWER. ſ. L * oN, Saxon; tour, French. ] 


1. A high building; a building raiſcd above 
the main edifice, Genefes. 
2. A fortreſs; a citadel. Pſalms. 
3. A bigh head dreſs.  Hudibras. 


4. Hig by flight; elevation. 
17 TOW ER. v. n. To ſoar; to fly or riſe high. 


ryden. 


. ee . [turritis, Latin. 1A 
Muller . 
TOWERED. a. from tower. ] Adorned or 
defended by towers. Milian. 
TO'WERY. a. [from tower.) Adorned or 
nes with towers. Po 
WN. /. vun, Saxon; teyn, Dutch.) 
I. Any Walled collection of houſes.” Foſbua. 
2. Any collection of houſes larger than a 
0 Shak 


village. 
3. In England, any number of houſes 8 q 


which belong a regular market, and which 
is not a city or ſee of a biſhop. | 

4. The court end of London. 
5. The people who live in the capital. 


P . 

TO/WNCLERK. ſ. [town and clerk. 2 

* who manages the publick eſs = a 

W NRO Us. town and The ba ball 
gg ding I trot Fg 


ration or diſtri of 
TO TRIES, pA 8 * man.] 
An inhabitant of a place. 
| Shakeſpeare. Davies. Clarendon, 
2. One of the ſame town. 
TO/WNTALK. /. Lows and talt.] Common 
tele of a. L' Eftrange. 
TC Le » «1 toxicum, Latin. ] Poitopous ; 


0 TOWNSHIP. L. [tern ae The corpo- 
N Raleigh. a 


ora 


Pope. 


TOY. x Dutch. | 
5 A pety come a ON Cong of 
3 


2. A plaything; a bauble. 0. 
3. Matter of no importance. Shale ſpeare. 
4. Folly; trifling practice; ſilly opinion. 


Hooker. 
2 Play; ſport; amorous dalliance. Milton, 
Odd ſtory ; lilly tale. Shakeſpeare. 


7. Frolick; humour; odd fancy., 
Hooker. Shakeſpeare. 
To TOY. v. n. [from the _ J To. trifle; 


to dally amorouſly; ; to Nl. 
TO'YISH, Num wy} rifling ; wanton, 
TOYISHNESS. / 7. [from toyiſh.] . 
wantonneſs, Glanville, 
TO'Y SHOP. / 5 1 and hg.] A ſhop where 
© and little nice manufactures are 
P 
To TOZE. v. a. [See Tower and . ]To 
pull by violence or im 
Shakeſpeare 
TRACE. 1 [trace, French; traccia, Italian.) 
1. Mark left by any thing paſſing; Foot ſteps. 
Milton, 
2. Remain ; appearance of what has been, 
| Temple, 


3. From tiraſſer, French. ] Harneſs for bealts 


of draught. Milton. Pope. 
To TRACE. v. @. | tracer, Fr.tracciare, Italian. 
1. To follow by the footſteps, or remaining 
marks. Burnet. Temple. 
2. To follow with exaQtneſs. Denhon, 
3. To mark out. Locke. Swift, 
TRA'CER./. ¶ from trace, ] One that traces. 
Howe 
TRACK. : [ frac, old French; traccia, Italian. 
T. Mark left upon the way by the foot or 
otherwiſe, Milton. Dryden. 3 
2. A road; a beaten path. 
To TRACK. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To 1 
by the footſteps or marks me in the . 
1. D 
TRA'CKLESS, a. [from track.] 11 oe 
marked with no footſteps. . Prior. 
TRACT. ſ. Ctractus, Latin. 
1. Any kind of extend «110 
2. A region; a quan an 
. 1 1 Raleigh. * 
3. Continuity; any thing protra of 
drawn out 1 : & Howel 
4. Courſe ; manner of p Shakeſpeart- 
5. It ſeems to be uſed : Shakeſpeare for 
; Tx ACK» 
6. A treatiſe; a ſmall book. 
TRA'/CTABLE. a. Ctractabilis, Latin; trai 
French. ] 
1. Manageable ; docile; corn liant ; obſe 
uious; raQicable; overnable. 
2 Rl 855 are. Tillotſon 
2. Palpable; ſuch as may be andled. Ho 
TRA ABLENESS. 2 / wot tractable.) Th 1 
ſtate of being tractabie; compliance; ob 
quiouſneſs. Lats. 
TRA CTATE. C [trafatur, Latin. hy 
- 1 
a tract; a ſmall TRACT- 
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illon. 
been. 
enple. 
bealts 
Pope. 
lian.) 
üning 
emple. 
enbam. 


ere i 


ITRACTII 


PRA'CTION: * f from bes-, Lak. The 2 

of drawing; the ſtate of being drawn. Holdes. 
a. { tratus, Latin.} Capable to 
de dran out or extended in length; vg 


'TRACTILITY. { from trabfile. r 
ner ] | 


of being bas 
TRADE. 4 pwnd Italian. hh 
1. Traffick; commerce de 
| Raleigh. Temple. 


2. Occupation; particular employment whe- 


ther manual or — 4 Wh 
Spenſer of, 
3. Inſtruments of any — Dryden. 
2 — rel r not manual; habitual 
exerciſe. ; Bacon. 
To TRADE. v. #. ſharks wins] 
1. To traffick; to deal; to hold commerce. 
Lake, Ar buthnot.. 


2. To a& merely for money. Shakeſpeare, - 


7. TRADE. v. a. To ſell or exchange in com- 
merce. - | Ezthiel. 
TRADE-WIND. F. [ trads and wind.] The 
. monſoon; the periodical wind between the 
tropicks 
TRADED. a. from trade. ] Verſed; ; ptad ĩſed. 


Shakeſpeare, 
TRADER. /* . [ from trade. ] 
TI, One engaged in merchandiſe or commerce. 


2. One . uſed i inthe weed of money — 


v5 rw back and fall.] People 
ns “ 1 ] $wift. 
SMAN. /. [trade 2 ſhop- 

. I 
Tha EFUL.o.[trade and full } — 
buſy in traffick. Spenſer. 
TRADITION. / {tr adition, Fr. traditio, Latin. ] 
I. The act or practice of delivering accounts 
from mouth to mbuth without written me- 
morials. Hooker. 


2. — thing delivered orally from age to 


TRADITIONAL. s. from tradition. 
I. Delivered by tradition; deſcending by 
oral communication. Tiliotſor. 
2. Obſervant of traditions, or idle rites. 
Shakeipeare. 


TRADITIONALLY. ad. [ from traditional. 1 - 


I. By tranſmiſſion from age to age. Burnet. 
— From tradition withoue evidence of writ- 


en memorials. ' Brozen. 
TRADITIONARY. 4. [from mates. ] De- 
livered by tradition. 
TRA'DITIVE, #. [from!troie, Latin. ] Tranſ- 
mitted or tranſmiſſible from uge to 


To TRADVU/CE. G. . ane e 


- French. £ 


2 To 2 — to reproſont as 


le ; od. to calumniate. 
113 


TS ders.] © 
eee e f . 


\ 


TRA T FICK. [trafque, B Fr. ee Italian; 


. Arbuthnot. Cheyne. 


Milton, Pope. 


' Dryden. Tillotfon.. 
age. Dry. 


2 HEE N 


PR A. 


TRADU'CER. /: [from vt. A al cod 
ſurer; a calumniator. > 


TRADU'CIBLE. «. [from gate. Such . 


may be derived. Hale. 
TRADU'/CTION. {. from traduce. | 
1. Derivation from one of the kind; 


propagation. Glanville. 
2, Traditivn TT | 
other.. „ 
3. Conveyance. ' Hate. 
4. Tranſition. \ Bacok. 


1. Commerce; me ; large trade. 

Shateſpeare. Audi en. 

2 Commodities; ſubject of traſßck. Gag. 

To TRA'F FICK. v. . Leger, Fr. eee, 
Italian.) 


1. To practiſe Commerce to merchandiſe. 


Bacon, 4 
2. Th trade ; or 
Sballeſpear e. Rowe. 
TRA'FFICKER. f. [trafiquer, French; from 
traffick. Trader; merchant Shakeſpeare. 
TRA'GACANTH. / [tragacantha, Latin I A 
fort of gum; it proceeds from the ineiſion 
of the root or trunk of a plant ſo called. 
TRAGEDIAN. Y | trogedus, Latin. 
I. A writer of tragedy. Stilling fleet. 
2. An actor of tragedy. - 
TRA'GEDY. /, \ tragedie, Latin.) 4 
22 A dramatick repreſentation of a aden 
ion. 


Sbalgſpeare. King Charles. 


TRA'GICAL. 

TRA'GICK. 4 Ltregieus, Latin. 
1. Relatin Eto t She 
2. M — 2 calamitous; 4 
ful. Shakeſpeare. Sandys. Rowe. 


TRA'GICALLY. ad. [fromtragica/ ] 
= In a tragical manner; in a 1 1 1 — 
tragedy. * 
| — . calamitouſly; by 
TRA'GICALNESS from e Mow: *h 
fulneſs; calamitouſneſs. 4&5 i 
TRA — — üch f | 
A drama compo and ferious 


events. l Gay. 
TRAGICO/MICAL. a. 0 N 
1. Relating to tragicomedy. Se. 


4 Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth 4th | 
rrow. ASS 
TRAGICO/'MICALLY. — 
In a tragicomical manner. Bramb 
D TRAJE/CT. v. a. |traje&us, Lat.] To 6 
through: ; to throw. Glanville, Grew. 4 1 
TRAIH Of. / [traje&ur, —2 A . 
age for a water-carria 
TRAJE'CTION, 11 [raph fo Latin. * 


a. ſi elbe, French. 4. : 

1. To hunt I crack. 6 Wine AA 

2. To draw the groun 

8. To _ dier in a long Lace or Wave 
SY 3. To 


- 


T RA 


4 Te draw; to drag. Are. Swift.” 
To TRL, v. a. To be drown out _ 
TRAIL fy Thom the verd. 95 

1. Track followed by the hunter. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Any thing drawn to length. Dryd. Rowe. 

J. oy thing drawn behind! in long 7 
To TRAIN. v. 4. e French.) 

1. To draw along. - Milton. 

2. To draw; to — to invite. Shakeſp. 

3. To draw by artifice or ſtratagem. Shaleſ. 

4. To draw from nc to a& by perſuaſion or 

promiſe. Sbale ſpeare. 

$ To educate; to bring up; commonly with 
Shateſpea re. 2 Maccabect. Tillotſon, 
To breed, or form to any thing. 


14. Dr yden. 
TRAIN. | Corals, French.] ah 
I. 7 ſtratagem of 2 

. Spenſer. Fairfax. 
4. The tail of a bird. 

3. The bowel of the woodcock. 
4. The part of a gown that falls behind up- 
an the ground. Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 
5. A ſeries; a conſecution. e Add. Watts. 
6. Proceſs; method; ſtate of procedure.Swift. 
7. A retinue ; a number of followers. 
Sbaleſp. Milton. Dryd. Addiſon. Smalridge. 
8. An ordetly company; a proceſſion. Dryd. 
9 The like of powder reaching to the mine. 
k Butler. 
10. Train of Artillery. Cannons aceompa- 
.nying.an army. Clarendon. 


TRAINBA'NDS. /. The militia; the part of 


a community trained to martial exerciſe. 
Clarendox. 
TRAINO'IL: . 22 and oil, ] Oil drawn by 
coction from the fat of the whale. 
TRAINY.a. {from train.] Belonging to 2 


To TRAIPSE. v. a. To walk in a careleſs or 


ſtuattiſn manner Pope. 
TRAIT, J. {trait French, 14 ſtroke; a 4 
roome. 


TRAITOR: V Traitor, French ; ; traditor, Lat.] 
Que who being truſted betrays. Y. Sri 
TRA/TORLV. ad. from t, aitor, ] reacher- 
dus; per fidious. | 4 Shaleſpeare, 
TATE, a. [ from traitor. ] Treach- 
perfidious. - Daniel. Ben. Jobnſon 

7 RAY? an ad. | from traitorous. In 

A manner ſuiting traitors; /perfidiouſly. 
| „ * 
l |. {from — oy A — 

. who. betrays. 


| TRALATUTIOUS; a. [from —_ os. 


Metaphorical; not litrral. 
TRALATITIOUSLY. . from tralatitious,] 
 Metaphorically ; not literally. Felder. 
TaTRALINEATE. v. n. ns and lic.] 10 

de viate from any direction. (1 See 
TRA/MMEL. J. | tramail, French. 

. act in which birds fy ken are caught. 

«TE Wy © 8 r n 1 2 


4 3 of net. 559 Sefer. 


2 


Hale. Ray. 


TRANS 


T R A 
3- A kind-of adde in which Horſes ne 
taught to | Dryden. 
'To TRA'M EL. v. a. x: (from the noun, 1 
catch; to inte | . . Shake 
To TRAM'PLE. » trampe, Daniſh. To 
tread under beer w pride, contempt, or 
ele vation. Matthew, Milton. 


To TRAM'/PLE, v. s. 

I. Lo tread in contempt. Gov. of the Tongue, 
2. To tread quick and = udly. Dryden. 

TRA'MPLER. /. | from trample.) One that 
tramples. 

TRANA'TION. {. Crrano, Latin. J The act of 
ſwimming over. 

TRANCE. /. ¶ tranſe, French; tranftar, Latin.) 
An ecſtaſy; a ſtate in whi ch the ſoul is wrapt 
into viſions of future or diſtant things. 

Sidney, Milton, 

TRA'NCED. a. [from trance ] Lying in a 
trance or ecſtaſy. - - 

TRA'NGRAM. /. LA cant word. ] An odd in- 
tricately contrived thing. Arbutbnot. 

TRA'NNEL. /. A ſharp pin. Moxon. 

TRA'N 5 IL. a. tranguille, French; tranguillus, 
Latin, | Quiet; undiſturbed. Shakeſpeare. 

TRAN "> III X | tranguilitat, Latin.] 
Quiet; peace of mind; peace of e ; 
freedom from perturbation. 

To TRANSA/CT. v. a. [ tranſafus, Latin. 

1. To manage; to e e to condu 
treaty or affairs. | 
2. To perform ; ta do; to carry 

TRANSA'C 1 ION. . mens. tran 2 Je 
tiation; dealing between — an 
management. ü Clarendon 

TRANSANIMA“TION. /. [trans and anime. | 
Conveyance of the foul one body to 
another. Brown. 

Ta TRANSCEND. v. 4. Tens, Latin. ] 


1. To rw, to overpaſs. Bacon. Davies. 
790 urpaſs ; to —— to exceed; to ex- 
Paller. Denham. 


3 xc farmount ; to riſe above.. 
To TRANSCEND. v. 1. To climb. ' Brown. 
TRANSCE'NDENCE, a? 
TRANSCE/NDENGY, + / [from anf 

1. Excellence; unuſual excellence; ſuper- 

—_— | 

2, Exa beyond truth. Bacon. 
TRANS — T. a. | tranſcendens, Latin.) 

Excellent; . excellent: paſſing 

others. 9 Bp. Sanderſon. Roger: 
* TRANSCENDE/NTAL, a. \[tranſeendentalis 

low Latin, ] 

I. General; pervadin many particulars. 


2, Supereminent; ng others; © Grew. 
TRANSCE/NDENTLY „ ad. (from tranſcend- 
ent. | Excellently —— 7. South. 


To TRA'NSCOLATE. v. a. | trans and colo, 
* J To ſtrain env; pr — 
are 
To | TRANSCRIBE. v. deln tranſeribo, 2 
- Fran „ OT To to wn 
155 
IRR. / from franſcril-. ] A co 
ny 


Pier ; one one who writes from A OPT: 


\ 


Horvel. 5 


3-4 > Sos 


8 


5 
— 


SAGE 


acon. 

tin.] 
ling 
ger.. 
ali. 7 


TRA NSC RIP r. . | tran pom, Latin] A 
copy 34any thing Aeg rom an ww ry | 


. South. 


'TRANSCRFPTION. /: [from none pu, 


Latin. The act of 9 


In manner of a copy. | rote. 


7 TRANSCUR. . [ tranſeurro, Lat.] To 


run or rove to and Bacon. 
. ſ. | from tranſcurſus, Lat. | 
| Ramble; paſſage through; paſſage beyond 
certain limics. Bacon, Witten. 


TRANSE. . A temporary abſence of the 


ſoul; an ecſtaſy. Milton. 
TRANSELEMENTA'TION. ſ. trans and 
element.] Change of one element into an- 
other. Burnet, 
TRANSE'/XION. / [trans and ſexus, Latin.) 
Change from one ſcx to another. Bron. 
To TRANSFER. v. a. C t/ans/ero, Latin. ] 
1. To convey, to make over from one to 
wt onde Spenſer. Draven. Aluerbury. Prior. 
2 To move; to tranſport. Hacen. Dryden. 


TRANSFIGURA'TION:: fe [tran figur ation, 


French. ] -- 
1. Change of form Brews. 
2. The miraculous change of our bleſſed 

Saviour's aN on the mount. 

Blackmore, 
To TRANSFI'GURE. v. a. [trans and figura, 
Latin. ] To transform; to change with re- 
ſpect to qutward appearance Boyle. 
To TRANSFUX. v. 4. | transfixus, Latin. 
To pieree through. Dryden. Fenton. 
To — 1 v . | trans and forma, 
— To metamorphoſe; to change with 

t 


o external form Sidney. Davies. 
To RANSFO/RM. v. . To be metamor- 
phoſed. .«. Addiſon, © 
TRANSFORMA'TION. — + [from transform.) - 
Change = tha being ,chan 
with re —  Shateſpeare. Walti. 


TRANSF ETATION ſ. 4 and fiatun, 


Latin. (Ee 
Te TRANSFUSE, vs wp fu, Latin. 
To pour out of one into an | 


Milton. Dryden. 

TRANSFU'SION. /: [ transfuſus,' Latin.] The 
aft of pouring out of ons into ware 

Boyle. Denbam. Dryden, ater, 

To TRANSGRE'SS. v. a. lng in, Lat.] 

1. To paſs over; to paſs beyon 
2. To violate to break. V Hooker. Wale. 
To  TRANSGRESS, v. n. To offend by vio- 


_ a law, Wiſdom, 
TRA OS J. [tranſgreſſion, Freu. 
ftranſprel(s 
1. Viola a law; breach of a com- 
mand. Milton. South. 


2, Offence; crime ; fault. Shakeſpeare, 
TRANSGRE'SSIVE. a. ¶ from tran 7 
Faulty; apt to break laws. 
TRANSGR /SSOR. /. ['tranſpreſſeur, French. 


© der, AT; 


Brown. Brerewood. - 
TRANSCRIPTIVELY. ad {from tranſcript. ] 


-FRANSI LIENCE 14 


breaker; violator of command; of- 
Clarendon, 


AT: R A 


paſt; ; ſoon paling Geena *s 


Milton. Stoift. 7” 
TRANSIENTLY. Ny hem 9 9; We 


paliage; with a ſhort bg wit 


continuance. 


Tha NSIENTN Ess. from te — | 
' Shortneſs of — 95 2 


TRANSENTr. a. 


[from tray, Lat] 
TRANSILIENCY.”j Leap from thing tv 


thing. Glanville. 

TRA'NSIT, 5 [tray Fas Latin,] In aſtrong- 
my, the palling of any planet juſt by or un- 
- der any fixt tar; or of the moon in parti- 
cular covering or moving cloſe by any other 

TRANSITION. 6 a 
ANSIT tram ſitio, n. . 

1 Removal; WAG fs 1 
2. Change. Wondeoard. Pope. 
3. Paſſage in writing or converſation from 
one ſubject to another. Milton. Nadin. 

TRA/NSITIVE. 3. [ tranſfitivus, 1 . 

1. Having the power of paſſing. 

2 In grammar. ] A ver tranſulive is chat 
Which ſignifies an action, 3 as 
having an effect upon ſome odject K 
Alrihe the enrtbz cla he. 

TRAVNSITORILY.' od. Fromm tranſitory. 

Wich ſpeedy evaneſcence; with ſhort con- 
tinuance 

TRA'NSITORINESS. /, [from rar 

Speedy- evaneſcence.” 

TRANꝭOITORV. a. Ltrag torius, from tram ſco, 
Latin ] Continuing but a ſhort time ; ſpee- 
dily vaniſhing. -  _ "Donne. Tillotſon. 

To IRAN. LATE. 4. v. [ franſlatus, Latin.] 
1. To tranſport ; to remove, Hebrews. 


2. It is particularly uſed of the removal 
a a biſhop from one ſce to dy pron, Tf 


3. To tragafer from one to we to another; We Fer 


vey 1. Samvel. Eecluſ. Pea 

4. To change, BTR Shakeſpeare. 

5. To interpret in another language. 
Roſcommon, Duke. 

6. To explain. ' Shakeſpeare, 


TR ANSLA'TION. /. [trays Latin ; trag. 
- lation, French] 
I. Removalz 3 of removing. 


Harvey . Arbuthnot. 

2 The removal of a bihep te another ſce. 
Clareadon. 

3. The act of turning into another lan- 
- guage. "Denham. 
4 Something by tranſlatiol; 1 
TRANSLA'TOR. // from FEY, 7 25 


that turns any dikng into another language. 


Denbam. 

TRANS LA'TORY. a. {from tranſlate.) Tranſ- 
ferring. Arbutbnot. 

TRANSLOCA'TION. A [trow and locus, 
Latin.] Removal of things n to 
each bes s places. | 

ho 2 [from rake 


Diaphancity ; tranſparency. Boyle, 
"on 1122 TRANS. 


. T R A 4 
U'CENT... trans and lucens or 
TRANELUGD, = 0 Lat.] Tranſ- 
nt; di ous; clear. Bacon. Pope. 
/NSMAR tran fmarinus, - - Latin, 
2 N the other. de of. the ſea; _ ” 
| owe 
0 TRA'NSMEW. v. a: {tranſmuer, Fr.] To 
emen oſe; 


” Spenſer. 


o ch , 
17855 GRANT. | a. [trenſmigrans, e 


-. Pafling into another country or oo. 
# TRA/NSMIGRATE; ” « 5. u. * 


54 Frome Ll To * from one place or country 


Dryden 


TRANSMICR.T ION. 7 [from N ö 


e from one place or ſtate into another. 
Hooker, Denham. Dryden. 


FRANSMI'SSION. . [tranmiſſion, French; 


a/anffacs, Latin. ] The act of ſending from 
noon P ace to — Bacon, Hale. Newton. 


. FRANSMY 'SSIVE. a. | from tranſmiſſus, Lat.] 


Tranſmitte ; derived. from one to another. 
Prior. Pope. Granville, 

weng F [from trayſmit.] The 
of tranſmitting ; 422 — 


u lt bee Brown. Arbuthnot. 


eee ad. ¶ from tranſmute.] | 
| = 2 acity of being changed into an- 


ſtance or nature. 


| e Zi. 


m #ranſmuto, Latin.] Change into an- 


We 6 er nature or ſubſtance: The great aim 


l is the 1 of baſe me- 
exuton. Bentley. 

15 N TE, v. 1 one tranſmuto, Latin.] . 
T0 e from one nature or ſubſtance to 
Raleigh. 


FRANS MU TER. + 77 tranſmute.] * 


that tranſmutes. 
1 fr [tranſenna,, Latin.] 
I. A thwart beam or lintel over a hor. 
2. [Among mathematicians; ] The vane of 
„An inſtrument called a month, being a 
iece of, wood fixed acroſs with a. ſquare 
ocket upon which at; Ni lliges. . 
T SPARENCY. , [from traſparent.] 
racſs ; diaphaneity;; tranſlucnce; power 
- of tranſmittin Lv Addiſon. Arbuthnot. 


TRAN SPA. anſparent, French] 
„Perwious to the bent; . pellucid; dia- 
Phanous; tranſlucent; not opaque. 


Dryden. Addiſon. Pope 
TRANSPFCUOUS.:a. [trans and /eciv, * 
Tranſparęent; pervious to the fight, - 1 

Milton. Philips. 
. 75 TRANSPIERCE: v. n. [trenſpiercer, Fr. 
To penetrate ; to mn way through; to 
permeate. 1. aleigb. Dryden. 
In TION, J. e Frep. ] 
Emiſſiom in vapour.  _ Breton. Sharp. 
To. "TRANSPIRE. 3 . Leihe Latin.) 
Wo _ in OOO 11 tte een 


* 


l een ce of other. 


TR A. 
To TRAN SPI'R n. | franſpirer,. bY 
1. To be emitte; ef err ape ; Fre? 4 
u Woodward, TR 
2. To eſcape from ſecrecy to notice. _— 
To TRANSPLA'/CE. v. 4. | trau und place.] b 
To remove; to put e INGS tl 
Milli. 10 
To TRANSPLAN'T. v. a. [trans and plants, 0 
Latin. ] TR. 
l. To remove and plant, in a new place. = 
Roſcommon. Bacon. 8p 
2. To remove. Milton. Clarendon. To 
TRANSPLAN' TA'TION. /. r "FR T 
French. TR 
1. The a& of tranſplanting or removing to ich 
another ſoil. Suckling, TR, 
2. Conveyance from one to another. In 
Bale. TR. 
3. Removal of men from one country to in 
another. Broome. TR. 
TRANSPLANTER. /. {from 'tranſplant.] - In 
One that tranſplants. TR/ 
Te TRANSPOR? RT. v. a. Crane, and porto, L 
Latin 6 to 
1. To convey by, eartiage from) place to TR. 
place Raleigh, Dryden, tra 
2. le ur ieee a felon. „2. 
toad {1 Seoift, 
3. "To ſentence * m1 1 2. 
4. To hurry by violence of paſſion. cat 
en. Swift, 3. 
Mt «To put into ech, rr 8 2 
Milton. Decay of Fict;. . KJ 
TRA new ol F. [ tranſport, IE from K. 
th am 
1. Tranſpartatian; carriage: 4 conveyance. EY 
4. A veſſel of nb 
. A of ca icularly a veſ- 
bel in which gs I 
Dryden. Arbithnit 
8 * Rapture; ecſtaſy. 7 South, 
TRANIFORTANGE. 5 from tranſport. 
Conveyance; carringery removal. 
Sbalcſpeare. 
TRAX SPORTA'TION. from ＋ 


. Removal; con veyance! Wotton 
2. Baniſhment for felony. 
3. Eeſtatick violence of paſſion. South, 
TRANSPORTER. / Lens vagen On 
that tranſports. - 
TRANSPO' SAL. fe {from tranſpoſe.) The 
act of putting gs in each other's W 
wiſt 
To TRANSPOSE. v. a. tronſpoſer, French. 


Camdrn. 
a. To put out of place. Shakeſpeare. 
TRANSPOSTTION, ſ. { tranſpoſition, Fren.] 
. The act of putting one thing in dhe 
place of another. 
2. The ftate of being put of one place in, 
to another. Woodward: 
To TRANSHA'PE. e. a. Ceres and Spe 
To transform; to bring into —— ſhape. 


Te TRANSUBSTANTIATE. v. Cafe 2 


2. To adorn; to decorate. 


TRA 
99 — French. To change to anoth 


| TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION. /. — 


ation, French.] A miraculous operation 
believed in the Roman church, in which 
the elements of the euchariſt are ſuppoſed 
to be 3 war tom lood 


—— — in ſweat, or perſpirable va- 


any integument. Boyle. 
To — v. n. | trans and ſudo, 1245 


To paſs through in vapour. Harvey. 
TRANSWERSAL. a. || tranſverſal, French. ] 
Ruan — 7 ale 


TRANSVE'RSALLY. ad. [ from tranſwesſal.] 
In a croſs RSE. «| 13 i 

TRANSVE RSE. a. — 0 Being 
in a croſs direction. Blackmofe, Bentley. 

TRANSVERSE LV. ad. [from trasſverſc. 
In a crofs direction. Stiiling fleet. 

TRANSU/MPTION.. / [trans and jumo, 

Latin. ] The act of taking from one place 
to another. 

TRAP. . rhappe, Saxon; trape, French; 
trappola, 

1. A ſnare ſet for thieves or vermin, 

Taylor. 

2. An ambuſh ; >. ſtratagem to betray or 
catch unawares 


3; A play at which a ball is driven with a 


Shateſpeare. Dryden. 


Shakeſpoart. 
« [trap — * 
To TR 


and ſhutting unexpecte 
* E. v. a. To run idly and dust 
about. 


TRAPES. /. {I ſuppoſe 363 
e ee 4 f 
PSIICK. / {trap and fit.] A 

with which oy drive a — 
_— 


TRAPE'ZIUM. . [Teen =P 2 trape 5 Fr.] 
A quadrilateral figure, whoſe four ſides are 
not equal and none of its ſides parallel. 


Woodward. 
TRAPEZOID. / 3 and -] An 
U 


TRAPDO/OR. 


ex. Swift, 


TRASH. J. breite — 2 22 roſe Germ.) 


1. Any.thing worthleſs 


1 A worthleſs perſon... Shakeſpeare. 
Ts TRASH. m_—__ —— | : 
T, To lap 4-4 "HY Shateſpeare. 
To cu to humble, Hommond, 


— 


four ſides are not P 


To "TRAVERSE. ® 1. To uſe a 


TRA ; 


er -TRA'SHY. .. [from trq6] Wordle; rt 


uſeleſs. 


To TRAVAIL, v. a. travailler, 


I. = 2 to t user th 
2. 10 in labour; to 
childbirth. - Kor Tr 


-To TRA'VAIL, v. 4. To harraſs; to tine. 
f On air. Locke. 


3 ſc C tram vraaſude.}. The 


Hayward: Malton. 
TRA ALI. 7 ow the verb. ] 
+I. Labour; toll; fatigue. Hooker. Touſen. 


2. Labour in childbirth. 
TRAVE, TRAVEL, or TRAVTISE. / f A 


wooden frame for ſhocing uprul uw. 
To 1 2 „Ä 10 6 


4. ren to tail.  Hovker. Spee 
To TRAVEL. . 


I. FT TS i en TY Malta. 
2. To 


3. Labour; toll. 
4. Labour in childbirth. 
S. Txavxrs. Account of occurrences and 
obſervations of a journey. ramus: Watts. 

TRAVELLER. /. |travailleur, French. 1 


1. One who goes s jourvey ; a wayfarex. 


Spenſer. 

- One who viſits foreign countries. 

| Bacon, Locks. 
TRAVELTAINTED. 4. {iravel and teint- 


A.] Harraſſed; fatigued with n 
Shoteſpeare. 

TRAVERS. ad. French. Wr — 

TRAVERSE. ad. a travers, * 


wiſe ; athwart, Bacon, 
TRAVERSE. 4. ¶ trenfoer 3 


French.] Lying acroſs; TE. athwart. 
Hayuerd. Wotton. 
TRA'VERSE. /. 


. Any thing laid or built acroſs. Bocas. 
2. Something that thwarts, eroſſes, or ob- 
ſtruts; Qrugts; croſe accdent 3 thwarting obſtacle; 

Been. Dex. 
of 5: Aw lea; pn French. 
o TRA S. v. . {ir 
- I. To exoſs; to lay athwart. 
: Shgheſpeare. 
2. To croſsby way of oppolities; to thwart 


ND 2 Arlutb. 
3. To oppaſe ſo as to ann Baler. 
4. To wander over; to craſs... | 
Milian. Prior. 

5. To ſurvey; to examine. Sub. 


6. | 

oppoſition in fencing. r. 

TRAVESTY. e. [traveft . ed 
_ iſo u to be made xi Fog 

. © TRAU. 


' 


TRE 
*TRAUMA'TICK. . Coil J Vulne- 
iſeman. 


rary; curing wounds. 


"Þ TRAY:/{tray, Swediſh.] A ſhallow wooden 
| veſſel in which meat or 'tiſh-as carried. 


2 4342 CE EDTA LT MORT w oxon. G 4 
IRA VTRIP. /. A kind of play- | Shakeſp. 
*-FREACHEROUS, a. {from treachery.) Faith 

-** Jeſs; perfididus; guilty of deſerting or be- 
tra ing, i * 1 | 

"TRE/ACHEROUSLY. ad. [from treacherous.) 

*Faithlefoly ;_ perfidiouſly ; 


= 


+ Donne. 


- ſtrat Ww 7 
FREACHERQUSNESS. f from ic. 


Tour, | The quality of being treacherous ; 
Erna 5H 36G .! 

LE'ACHERY.” /, \ trichere, French. ] Per- 
-” dy; breach of faith, 


TRE'CHOUR., rench.] A traitor; one 
Who betrays;"one who violates his faith or 
allegiance. Na 0 5 
TREACLE.!f.” [briacte, Fr: "theriaca, Lat.] 

k 2 Boyle. Flayer. 

2. Molaſſes; the ſpume of 1 . ny 
"To TREAD. v. . preterite tred. part. paſſ. 

- "*" Sroddene* trudan, Gothick 3 cnedan,, Saxon ; 


"We treckn, teh.) void 2 ö 3 
K. To fet- the foot. Sbaleſpeare. Milton. 
2. To trample; to ſet the feet in ſcorn or 
malice. LOND: SG 
3. To walk with form or ſtate. 


IE. __ Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
4. Fo N as birds. „ee 
To TREAD v. a. - 
n To walk on ; to feel under the foot. 


: N 0 Shale r. 2? rior . 
2. To preſs under the foot. Sicut. 
3 To beat; to track, Sbaleſpcure. 


4. To walk on in a formal or ſtately man- 
line 26” bee. 
F. To cruſh under foot; to trample in con- 
tempt or hatred. a de Ee Pſalms. 
6. To put in action by the feet. Job, 
CE TS . as the male bird the ſemale. 


TREAD. /, from the verb.] ; 

I. Footing; ſtep with the foot. - 

S Shakeſpeare. Milton. Dryden. 

2. Way; track; path. Sbaleſpeure. 

3. The cock's part in the egg. 

TREA DER. ſ"\from tread.] He who treads. 
Fo Hd ales 1227; 5 


: * + \ oth . 1 1ſaiab. 
TREADLEE. /. [from. tread.] 
1. A part of an engine on which-the feet 
Act to put it in motion, | 
2. The ſperm of the cock. © - 
ane ee I ION . Brown.  Derham. 
TREASON, / ¶trabiſen, French. ] An offence. 
It is divided into high . and petit 
" treaſon. High treaſon is an offence againſt 


1 6 


the king's majeſty, whether by imagina- 


* 


e SToift. 


by treaſon; by 


IREACHRTOR. 1 from richer, iricbeur, 


Sßpenſer. 
1. A niedicine made up of many ingredients. 


Moron. 


tien, word, or deed; as to compaſs or im- . —— 
- agine treu ſon, or the death bf the prince, TRE/ATABLE. a. [ tr aitable; French.) ode- 
or the queen conſort, or his ſon and heir- . rate; not violent. . 


rar 


apparent; or to deflower the king's wife, 
or his eldeſt daughter unmarried, or his 
+ eldeſt ſon's. wife; or levy war againſt the 
- king in his realm; or to adhere to his ene- 
mies by aiding them; or to counterfeit 
the king's great ſeal, privy ſeal,” or mo- 
ney; or knowingly to bring falſe money 
into this realm counterfeited like the mo- 
ney of England, and to utter the ſame; or 
to kill the king's chancellor, treaſurcr, 
juſtice of the one bench or of the other, 
' juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aſfize, juſtices 
of oyer and terminer, when in their place 
and doing their duty; or forging the king's 
ſeal manual, or privy ſignet; or diminiſh- 
ing or impairing the current money; and 
in ſuch treaſon, a man forfeits his lands 
and goods to the ki Petit treaſon is 
when a ſervant kills his maſter, a wife her 
huſband, a clerk. ſecular or religious kills 
his prelate: this treaſos gives forfeiture to 
every lord within his own fee : both re- 


ſons are capital. % au Convel, 
TREA'SONABLE. I «. [from treaſon. Hav- 
[TRE ASONOUS. I ing the nature or guilt 


of treaſon. Shale peare. Clarendon. 


TREASURE. Y [erefor,| French.] Wealth | 


hoarded ; riches accumulated, 
Str cin en Shakeſpeare. Bacon. Locke, 
To TREASURE. v. a. | from the noun. } 
To hoard; to repoſit; to lay up- 
2 South. Rowe. 
TREASURER. ſ. [from treaſurc; treſoirer, 
French. One who has care of money; one 
who has the charge of treaſure. 
©, .  Shuteſpeare. Raleigh. 
'FRE/ASURERSHIP. from treaſure.) Office 
or dignity of treaſurer.. Halewill. 
TRE ASUREHOUSE. /. ne and bouſe. ] 
Place where hoarded riches are kept. 
| Hooker. Taylor. 
TREASURY. / [from treaſure ; treſorerir, 
- + French. ] A place in which riches are ac- 
ceumulated. Wotton. Temple. Mall. 
To TREAT. v. a. ¶ traiter, Fr. tracto, Lat. 
1. Jo negociate; to ſettle. Dryden. 
2. [ Tracio Latin. To diſcourſe on. 
- 3. To uſe in any manner, good or bad. 
4 | $;- 2 1494 ; Spettator . 
4. To handle; to manage; to on. 
. To entertain with expence. 
To TREAT. v. n. [traiter, Fr. xfuahrlun, 
Saxon. 1 | 
1. To diſcourſe ; to make diſcuſſions. | 
UN 5 Milton. Addiſon. 
2. To practiſe negotiation. 2 Ma: 
3. To come to terms of accommodation. 
EFF Swift, 
4. To make gratuit6us. entertainments. 
TREAT. /. [ from the verb.] 


e ſecurity of the commonwealth, or of .- 1.” An entertainment given. Dryd. Caller. 


2. Something given at an entertainment. 


* 


TRE'LLI, 
ron, W. 
each oth 

To TREM 
Latin, 

1. To ia 
to quake 


TRE 


TREATISE. /. [trafatus, Latin.) OE. 
written tractate. Shakeſpeare. 

TREATMENT. ſ. { traitment, Fr.) U age; 
manner of uſing good or bad, Dryden. 

TREATY. /. [ trait#, French. 05 


. | 

> I. Negotiation ; act of treating. $, 

7 2. A compact of neee relating 

> to publick affairs. * Bacon. 

T 3. For entr Supp tion; 1t10n. 

N oy Spenſer. — 

r, TRE BLE. a. (#riple, French; triplus, triplex, 

N Latin. 

< 1. Threefold; triple. Sbalgſpeare. Sandys. 

8 5 Sharp of ſoun 8 Bacon, 

3 Te TRE'BLE. v. a. [ triple, French. ] To mul- 

d tiply by threr; to make thrice as much, 

ds Spenſer. Creech, 

is To THRONES v. n. To become threefold. 

er Sift. 

Us TRE BLE. ſound. Bacon, Dryden. 

to TREBLE 288 . | from treble.) The ſtate 

mY of being treble. Bacon. 

i, TRE'BLY. ad. | from treble. Thrice told; 

i- in threefold number or quantity. 

lt D . 

on, TREE. ＋. [ trie, Iſlandick; tree, —— 17 

Ich 1. A large vegetable, Tiling, with one 

woody ſtem, to a conſiderab 0 height. 

che, . Burnet. Locke. 
2. Any thing branched-out. Dryden. 

| | TREE 1 A plant. 

abe. TREE 7 life. v4 [hp vitæ, Latin.] Aan 

Tet 22 e wood is eſteemed by tur- 


TREE primroſe. A plant. 
TRFEN, Old plural of tree. | Ben, Null-. 
TREEN, 4. Wooden; mods of wood. 


Camden. 

TRE'FOIL. / (#riſelium, Latin. ] A plant. 
eacham. 
TREILLAGE, a French.) A contexture of 
pales to ſupport elpaliers, making a diſtinct 

incloſure ef any part of the garden. 

x Trevoux, 
TRELLIS. „ rrench.) Is a ſtructure of 
ron, W or ofier, the parts croſſing 
each other like a lattice. Trevoux. 
To 1 v. n. | trembler, Fr. tremo, 


I. To: I. as with ſcar or cold; to ſhiver; ; 
to quake; to ſhudder. 
Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. Rowe. 
2. To quiver; to totter. / Burnet. 
3 To quaver; to ſhake as a ſound. Bacon. 
RE'MBLINGLY, ad. from n 80 
a to ſhake or quiver. Dope. 
REME/NDOUS. a. [tremendu, Lat.] Dread- 
—.— horrible ; aſtoniſhin 
RE'MOUR, J. (tremor, Latin.) 
1. The ſtate of trembling. Harvey. Arluth: 
2. Quivering or vibratory motion. Newt. 


£7 


* 


MULO USNESS, WA 4. (from e! 
of quivering. 


* 
* 


ly terrible. Poe | 


TREMULOUS. 4. | tremules, Latin. 
l. . Fremdling; fearful. . _ / De y of Pity. 
Quive ; vibratory o Holger. 


, TRE 


TREN. J. A fiſh ſyear. 5,47 \ "THEE 
To TRENCH. v. a. | trencher;” French. ] 
. — cut. ag Sbuke 
Sis 5 or into pits or ditches. ' 
* - Milton. Evelyn. 
TRENCH, 1. 2 1 Lr 
1. A pit or ditch. 55 n. Mortimer 
2. Earth thrown up to Je — ſoldiers in 
—_ approach to a town, or to guard a 


arts. 


mp. Sha e. Prior. 
TRE'NCHANT. a. | trenchant, Fr.] Cutting; 
ſharp Butler. 
TRE'NCHER. ſ. | from eb; trenchoir, 
French. ] : 
I. A piece of wood on which I is cut, 
at table. Sbaleſpeare. More. Dryden. 
2. The table. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Food; pleaſures of the table. . - South. 
TRENCHERFLY. /, [trenches and #y.] One 


that haunts tables; a .* L' Eftranye. 
TRE'NCHER MAN. / Lee and wer 

A feeder; an cater. Shakeſpeare 
TRE/NCHERMATE. iſe Cs — 5 mate. ] 

A table companion ; a paraſite. — 


To TREND. v. . To tend; to lie in any 
particular direction. Dryden. 
TRENTALS. /. ¶trente, French.] A num- 
ber of maſſes to the tale of thirty. . 
TRE'NDLE. nad [znenvel, Saxon.] Any 
thin round. 
TERS « {trepan, French, ] > 
rument by which c 
_ 2 — round pieces of the ſkull. 
2. A ſnare; a ſtratagem. Neſcam. South, 


To I' REPAN. v. fs 
Wo a preforate with che trepan. 
Wijman. Arbuthnot. 
2. To catch; to enſnare. Butler. South. 
prin 4 2 trepan; a ſmaller 
rument oration n one 
TREPIDA'TION, Je | trepidatio, Latin. 
I. The ſtate of trembling. 
Bacon. Donne. Milton. 
2. State of terrour. Wotton. 
3. Hurry ; confuſed haſte, 
To TRE'SPASS. v. a. [ treſpa, er, French.] 
I. To tranſgreſs; to offend. Lev. Norris. 
2. lo enter cee 's ground. 


Pri Nor. 
TRE/SPASS. . 7, French. ] 
I. Tragen ape Sbakeſp. M 
2. Unlawful entrance on 1 8 — 
TRESPASSER. /. from tre ! 
1. An offender; a tranſgreſſe 
2. One who enters unlawfully on another's 
ound. Mallon. 
TRE'SSED. a. [from 2 rr Knot- 
ted or curled. os, — . 12 
TRE'SSES. /. Wit ut 2 ous e, 
French. ] A knot or curl of hair. 

a 7 1 Baie. 
TRE'STLE., , .. rench. 9 
I. The Arq en L 

2. A moveable form by whichaay king is 


iupporte. 


TRET, 


TRI. . 


nxt: 7. 2 from eri, Latin. ] An TRICHO"TOMY. _ Diviſion into three parts, 


allbwance 'made merchants to retailers, * Watt, 


7 T 
which is four pounds in every hundred TRICK. 10 treek, Dusch. : | 
weight, and four pounds for > or refuſe 1. A ly fraud: Raleigh. South, TRY 
of a commodity. Bailey. 2. A dexterous artifice. ©» _ Pope. 

IRE THIN GS. . Nr 8 | 3. A vicious practice. Dryden. TRL“ 

Mn: . C — — * 4. A juggle; an antick; any thing done to „ 

2 — cheat jocoſeiy. a Prior. TRL. 

5. An unexpected effect. Shakeſpeare, 0 

* . Latin; trois, French. T A 6. A praQtice ; a manner; + 1RI 

Sbaleſ Re. ; care. a 

| Thom by 8 r 7. A number of cards hid regularly up iu bo 

— — capable / 

4 E * v. a. [from the noun; tricher, = 
* be judicially examined. French. 

— na may « Ayliffe. 1. To t; to impoſe on; to defraud. = 1 
7 Latin; triade, Fr. Three Stepbens, s 
man., F 1 : J a. To dreſs; to Pry, Sh ” adorn 1 , * 
TRFAL. from try. ] : Drayton akeſpeare. Sandy:, TRI 

. — — a reef. 5. . To — by flight of hand, or Ao — 

eee act of examining ex 4 ouc ' 72 rae) 
| a ' 9 To TRICK. v.n. To oy by raged 5 = 
; 2 experimental knowledge. TRI CKER. /. The catch w ing pull- 
Ac z OS... x ed —_ the cock of the gun, = 8 
NE adicialexamination. Carvel. Sbaleſprure. it may give fire. Boyle, , 
pes, emptation ; teſt of virtue. — TRICKING. ſ. { from trial.] Dreſs; orna- wm 
Milton. Rogers. ment. Shakeſpeare. hd 
6. State of being tried. |. Shakeſpeare. TRICKISH. 2. [from trich.] Knaviſhly . rng 
SRYANGLE. /. Ling, French. ] A 1 _ i — cunning; 3 7 Trigo 
of three angles. e tle. 
TRYANGULAR a. Cue Latin.) To TRICKLE. v. = To: fall in drops; to 2 
Spenfer. Ray. rill in a flender ſtream. Bacon. Dryd. Pope, TRI & 
TRIBE. 9 TRVCKSY. 4. [ from tick. ] Pretty. 7 
W. daha & body of & Gy people — —— 3 [ 55 TRILA 
K* family or fort or tr cha- a. | tricorporus | 
radteriſtick. gs, ep Fs obn ſon. Having three bodies. rd 


T 
4. It is often uſed in contempt. Roſcommon. TRIDE. a. ſamong hunters; tride, French. AI. L. 
TRIELET, or TRIBO/ULET. . A gold- Short and ready: Bailey. 7. TRI) 
ftnith's tool for making rings.  Ainſroerth. TRYDENT. /. [ trident, Fr. tridens, Latin.) e 


quaver 

* TRIBULA'TION. tribulation, French. A Oy ſceptre of Neptune. 7 N 
Perſecution; are vexation; . Sandys. Addiſon, L > 
ance of life. Hooker. Milton, Atterbury. - TRI DEN T. a. H aving three teeth. , ſtream: 
TRIBU'NAL. / [trikmai, Latin and Fr.] TRI DING. / cu _— The ＋ * 6 
. The feat of a. judge. Shakeſp Waller. of a county or ſhire : uſed only 0 | 
2. A court of juſtice. Milton. Yorkſhire, and called by corruption, riding TRILLI 
TRIBUNE. J. \tribunus, Latin.) TRT DUAN. a. ¶ from triduum, Latin. TRILU/M 
1. An officer of Nome choſen by the peo- 1. Laſting three days. TRILU'\ 
ple. FD — 2. Happening every third day. : TRIM, «. 
2- The commander of a Roman legion. TRIENNIAL. . eres, tin; tries, dreſſeg, 
| R NT TILL. 4. U tribunitius, Latin. ] French. | TRIM 
TRIBUNTTIOUS. J Suiting a tribune ; re- I. Laſting three years. K. Charles, Hie. 1. To f 
- ating to a tribune, 3 Happening every third year. 2. To dr 
. — 4. [ tributaire, French; tribu= TRIER. / ¶ from try. }' _ 3. To fl 
Latin. | I. One who tries experimentally. 2 4 Tom 
1. 1 Payin * as an ** 2. One who examines judicially. 5. To b 
to a maſter. 3. Teſt; one who brings to the teſt. 4 6: ks 
2 Subject; ſubdornate. ee ROT 

— 2 Aibnte. 1 —— To TRYFALLOW. v. 4. To plow — tween 

ARY. /. [from tribute] One who third time before ſo M TRIM. / 


1 ackn of 'TRVFID. a. Cut or divi 4'into three paſt 

155 yo 9 TRIFT 1 as tren and fiſtula, Lat 
TE. J. [tribut, French; tributum, Lat } Having three pipes. 3 

Paymen made in acknow t; ful» To TRUFLE, v. u. {tyyſe/an, Dut ] 

i , et ful x. To ny 4 or 15 without weight on 

. A ſhort time ; eng ck. 2 to act with levity. 525 
Suckling. Suff. g. To mock; e the fol 4 


T RI 


3. To indulge licht amuſement. 
4. To be of no importance. Spenſer. 
To TRI FL E. v. a. To make of no importance. 


: Shakeſpeare. 
TRIFLE. / [from the verb.] A thing of no 
moment, Drayton. 


TRVFLER. /. Ceriſelaar, Dutch ] One who acts 

with levity, or talks with folly. Bacon, Watts. 
5 TRIFLING. a. | from trifle.} Wanting worth; 
. unimportant; wanting weight. Rogers. 
TRIUFLINGLY. ad. | from trifling. ] Without 


* weight; without dignity ; without import- 
1 ance. * Locke. 
TRIFORM. a. | triformi;, Latin ] Having a 
* triple ſhape. Milton, 
TRIGGER. /. 
7 1. A catch to hold the wheel on ſtecp ground. 
* 2. The catch that being pulled looſes the 
cock of the gun. Locke. 
97 TRIGTNTALS. f A number of maſſes to the 
wh tale of thirty. | e. 
5 TRYGLYPH. /. {In architecture.] A member 
4”; of the frize of the Dorick order, ſet directly 
ull- over every pillar, and in certain ſpaces in 
that the intercolumniations. Harris. 
* . * [trigone, Fr.] A triangle. Hale. 
0 TRIGONAL. a. | from trigon.] Triangular; 
_ having three corners. Woodward. 
= TRIGONO'METRY /. [rrigonometrie, Fr.] 
oully Trigonometry is the art of meaſuring triangles, 
Pope. or of calculating” the ſides of any triangle 
bz 0 ſought and this is 77 or ſpherical. Harris. 
Pope, TRIGONOME'TRICAL. a. { from trigonome- 
try ] Pertaining to trigononietry. | 
heart. TRILA'TERAL. a. [ trilateral, French; tres 
atin.] and later, Latin. ] Having three Lides 
N TRILL. { [ zrillo, Italian ] Quaver; tremu- 
ench. louſneſs of muſick. Adiiſun. 
Bailey To TRILL v. a. [from the noun.] To utter 
.atin.] quavering. | Thamſon, 
ToTRILL. v. #. f 
Addiſon 1. To-trickle; to fall in drops, or flender 
"eB ſtreams, | Sba leſpeare. 
e thir 2. To play in tremulous vibrations of ſound. 
only 0 | Dryden. 
„% TRVLLION. / A million of millionsof millions. 
u. TRILU/'MINAR a. 8 Latin. ] 
Refers ous. } 8 aving on = 
4. mme, Saxon. ] Nice; ſmug; 
tin dreſſed Is ah Tuſſer. Dr — 
ToTRIM, v. #. [zpimman, Saxon, to build. ] 


I. To fit out. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To dreſs; to decorate. Bacon. Wotton. Dryd. 
3. To ſhave; to clip. Samuel. Howard. 
4. To make neat; to adjuſt. Shat. B. Fobnſon.. 


$5. To balance a veſſel. Speclutor. 
6. It has often up emphatical. Shaeſpeare. 


To TRIM. . n. To balance; to fluctuate be- 

tween two partie. South. Dryden. 

TRIM. 1 Dreſs; geer; ornaments. Shak. Dryd. 

TRIMLY, ad. kom 

; Spenſer. Aſcham. 

TRUMMER. [. from trim.) One who changes 
lides to balance parties; a turncoat. | 

' £' Eftrange. Swift. 


trim. | Nicely ; neatly. 


A piece of wood inſerted,” Alenia. 


TRI 
TRIMMING. /. [from trim.] Ornamental” 


appendages to a coat or gown. Garth, 
TRINAL. a | trinus, Lat. | Threefold. Spenſ. 
TRINE. /. (iris French; trinus, Latin. ] An 
afpect of planets placed in three angles of a 
trigon, in which they are ſuppoſed by aftro- 
logers to be eminently benign. Milt. Creech. 
To TRINE v. a. | from the noun. ] To put in 
a trine aſpect. Dryden. 
TRINITY. /. Ctrinitas, Latin; trinite, French. ] 
The incomprehenſible union of the three per- 


ſons in the Godhead. Locle. 
TRVNKET. /. | 
1. Toys; ornaments of dreſs. Sidney. Swi 


2. Things of no great value; tackle ; too 
——— 


TRIO BOLAR. a. {riobolaris, Latin.] Vile 3 


mean ; worthleſs, Cheyne, 
To TRIP. v.a. | treper, French; Griffon, Dutch.] 
I. To ſupplant; to throw by ſtriking the feet 
from the ground by a ſudden motion. Sbaleſ. 
2. To catch; to detect. Sbaleſpeare. 
To TRIP. v. u. 
1. To fall by loſing the hold of the feet. 
2. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 
* Hooker. South, Addiſon. 
3. To ſtumble; to titubate. Locle. 
4. To run lightly. Shak. Craſbaw. Dryd. Prior. 
5. To take a ſhort voyage. 
TRIP. /. from the verb.] 
I. A ſtroke or catch hy which the wreſtler 
ſupplants his 2ntagoniſt. Dryden. Aidiſons 
2. A ſtumble by which the foot-hold is loſt. 
3. A failure; a miſtake. ' Dryden. 
4. A ſhort voyage or journey Pope. 
TRIPARTITE 32. 8 Fr. tripartitus, 
Lat I Divided into three parts; having three 
correſpondent copies. Shakeſpeare. 
TRIPE. / ¶ zripe, Fr. 7 Ital an and Span.] 
T. The inteſtines; the guts. Kirg.. 
2. It is uſed in ludicrous language for the 
human belly. 
TRIPEDAL. a. [tres and per, Latin. ] Having 
three feet. i | 
TRIPE TALOUS, «a. Jon and rav. 
Having a flower conſiſting of three leaves. 
TRVPH rYHONG. / tripbtbengue, French; tres, 


and 84/7. ] A coalition of three vowels to 


form one ſound : as, ear, eye. 
TRIPLE. g. triple, Fr. triplex, triplus, —_— 
1. Threefold; conſiſting of three conjoined. 
, Milton. Waller. 
2. Treble; three times repeated. Burnet. 
To TRIPLE v, a. | from the adje@ive. ] 
I. To treble; to make thrice as much, or as 


many. Hooker. Swift. 

2. To make threefold. Drydene 
TRVPLET. /. | from triple. 

I: Three of a kind. * Swift. 


2. Three verſes rhiming together. D- yden. 
TRYPLICATE. a. | from triplex, Lat.] Made 
| thrice as much, Harris. 
TRIPLICA'TION. /. [from triplicate.] The act 
of trebling or adding three together. Glanv. 
TRIPLICITY. /. | #ripiicite, French; from 
| 5 Z triple c, 


TR T RO 
; 4 X WW. 


1 triplex, Latin.] Trebleneſs; ſtate of being 2. To obtain victory. _ Knolles. 
threefold. * Bacon. Matis. 3. To inſult upon an advantage gained. Shak. 
TRIPMADAM. {. An herb. Mortimer. TRIU'MPHAL, 5 Latin. ] Uſed 
'TRYFPOD. /. [ trips, Latin. ] A ſeat with three in celebrating victory. Baton, Swift. 


feet, ſuch as that from which the prieſteſs of TRIU'MPHAL. /. | triumpba it, W * 
ilton, 


Apollo delivered oracles. ken of victory. 

IRI FOL. /. A ſharp cutting ſand. New##n. TRIU'MPHANT. . a dee a 
TRI TOS. ,. A tripod, | Ben. Johnſon. T. Celebrating of victory. Shakeſpeare. South, 
TRIPPER. /. from trip. ] One who trips. 2. Rejoicing as for victory. Milton. 


TRIPPING. a. {from trip. ] Quick; nimble. 3. Victorious; graced with conqueſts. Pope. 

e HS IO (from trip. ] Qu Ailton. _TRIU'MPHAN LY. ad. 1 

TRIPPING. /[. 7 trip. ] Light dance. Milt. 1. In a triumphant manner in token of vic- 

TRIPTOTE. |. [triptoton, Latin, ] Triptote is a 7, 2 as for victory. Glanville. 
2. Vi 


. noun uſed but in three caſes. Clarke. 2. oriouſly ; with ſucceſs. Shakeſpeare. 
TRIPU'DIARY. a. [zripudium, Lat.] Perform. z. With inſolent exultation, South, 
ed by dancing. Bron. TRIU'MPHER. /. | from triumph.] One who 
TRIPUDIA'TION. /. [zripudium, Latin.] Act triumphs. Shakeſpeare. Peacham. 
of dancing. ' T_T TRIU'MVIRATE. . [triumviratus, or trium- 
TRIPPINGLY. 4d. {from #rippirg.] With TRIU'MVIRI. - f vii, Latin.] A coalition 
- agility; with ſwift motion. Shakeſpeare. or concurrence of three men. Shateſp. Swift. 
TRIR'EME. /[. | triremis, La] A galley with TRIVUNE. a. | tres and unus, Latin.] At once 
three benches of oars on a fide. three and one. Burnet. 
TRI SECTION. /. tres and ſectio, Latin. ] Di- ' To TROAT. v. a. [ with hunter. ] To cry as a 
viſion into three equal parts. mY buck does at rutting time. 
TRI STFUL. a. Ltriſtis, Latin ] Sad; melan- TRO CAR. /. | trois, guart, French. ] A chirur- 
choly; gloomy. 1 55 Shakeſpeare. gical inſtrument. Sbarpe. 
TRISULC. /. Frifuleur, Latin.] A thing of TROCHACAL. a, [trochaique, French; tre- 
three points. Brown. chaleus, . Conuſting of trochees. 
TRISY LLA/BICAL. a. [from triſyllable.] Con- TROCHA'NTERS. / ['7goyayljeec] Two pro- 
a fiſting of three ſyllables. ceſſes of rhe thigh-bone Called rotator major 
TRISY'LLABLE. /. It: iſyllala, Lat.] A werd and minor, in which the tendons of many 
conſiſting of three ſyllables. "RA muſcles terminate. | 
TRITE. 4. [ritzs, Latin, ] Worn out; ſtale; TRO'CHEE. ſ. ¶ trocbaus, Latin; myoyai®-.] A 
common; not new. Rk Rogers. foot uſed in Latin poetry, ting of a 


TRI'TENESS. /. ¶ from trite.] Staleneſs; com- long and ſhort ſyllable. 

monneſs. 1 d TROCHILICKS. / C vęexdc.] The ſcience of 

TRITHEIT'SM. ,. [ vęeteand Side.] The opinion rotatory motion. + Brown. 

which holds three diſtin& gods. ' 'TRO'CHINGS. /, The bran hes on a deer's 
TRVITURABLE. a. | triturable, French; from head. . 

triturate. ] Poſſible to be pounded or commi- TROCHISCH. /. C vx ien. ] A kind of ta- 

! 3 8 Hs Brown, blet or lozenge. Bacon, 

TRITURA'TION. /. [#rituro, Latin.) Reduc- TRODE, The preterite of trad. Judges. 

. tion of ſubſtances to powder upon a ſtone TRODE. , from trode, preterite of tread. ] 

with a muller, as colours. Brown, ' Footing,  _ _. ©, , Spenſer. 

TRTVET. /. Any thing ſupported by three TROD. [4 Participle paſſive of tread. 

feet. 2 Chapman. TRODDEN, T Cute. Milton. Addiſon. 

TRIVIAL. /. [ trivialis, Latin.) TRO'GLODYTE. . [ 7gwy)adviig. One who 


x I. Vile; worthleſs; vulgar. Roſcommon. + inhabits caves of the carth. | | Arbuthnot. 
Y 2. Light; rrifling; unimportant; inconſider- To TROLL, . n, ¶ trolle, to roll, Dutch. | To 
4 .. ; \. © Dryden. Rogers. move circularly; to drive about, B. Johnſon. 
1 'TRYVIALLY. ad. | from trivial, Jo TROLL. v. . | 4 | 
2 1. Commonly ; vul . Bacon. 1. To roll; to run round. Sꝛuiſt. 
| 2. Lightly; inconſiderably. | 2. Jo fiſh-for a pike with a rod which has 
TRFVIALNESS. / [from trivial.] '-a pulley towards the bottom. Gay. 
I. Commonneſs; vulgarity. _ TIRO LLOP. /. A ſlatternly, looſe woman. 

2. Lightueſs; unimportance. TROOP. /. | troope, Dutch. ] 
TRTUMPH. ſ. {triumphus, Latin. ] 1. A company; a number of people collect- 
1. Pomp with which a victory is publickly ed together. Sbaleſpeare. Locke. 
© celebrated. . | Bacon. 2. A body of ſoldiers. . | Dryden. 

* 2. State of being victorious. Milton. Dryden. 3. A ſmall body of cavalry. 

, 3. Victory; conqueſt. Milton. Pope. To TROOP. v. n, [from the noun.] | 
4. Joy for ſuccels, Milian. 1. To march in a body. Shateſpeare. Mi/tor. 
y A conquering card now called Tx uur. 2. To march in haſte. Shakeſpeare. Chapman. 
| 7 TRIUMPH. v, n. | triumpho, Latin, ] 3. To march in company.  Shakypeare- 


t. To celebrate a victory with pomp; to re- TR()'OPER. ſ. [from troop. ] A horſe oldier. 
- joice for victory. Jeb. Dryden. 8 / L 22 "N04 ow 
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TROPE. / Cree. A change of a word 


from its original ſignification : as, the clouds 


* 


oretel rain for Foreſbe tv. | Hudibrar. 
O'PHIED. a. ¶ from trepby.] Adorned with 
trophies. Pope. 
TRO PHV. ſ. [tropheum, Latin.] r 
taken from an enemy, and ſhewn or treaſure 
in proof of victory. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
TIRO PICAL. a. Ten trope.] 
I, Rhetorically changed from the original 
meaning. Brown. South. 
2, Placed near the tropick ; belonging to 
the tropick. | 


which the ſun turns back, of which the North 
has the tropick of Cancer, and the South the, 
tropick of Capricorn. Dryden. 
TROPOLO'GICAL. a. | rgin©- and 6. 
Varied by tropes; changed from the origin- 
al import of the words. 
TROPO'/LOGY, 75 [Dres. and 365 .] A rhe- 
torical mode of ſpeech including tropes, or a 
change of ſome word from the original 


meaning. Rrown, 
TRO'SSERS. /. [ troufſes, French. ] Breeches; 
hoſe. i Shakeſpeare. 


To TROT. v. u. ey, Fr. trotten, Dutch. ] 
1. To move with a jolting pace. 
Shakeſpeare. Dennis, 
2. To walk faſt, in a ludicruous or contemp- 
tuous ſenſe. ; 
TROT. ,. | zrot, French.] 

1. The jolting high pace of a horſe, 

2. An old woman. Shakeſpeare, 
TROTH. , [znevs, Sax. ] Truth; faith; fi- 

delity. Shakeſpeare. Daniel. Addiſon. 
TRO'THLESS. a. [from trotb.] Faithleſs; 

treacherous. Fairfax. 
TRO'THPLIGHT. a. | troth and plight. | Be- 
| trothed; affianced. Shakeſpeare, 
To» TRO'UBLE. v. @. | troubler, French. 

1. To diſturb; to perplex. Shakeſpeare. Locke, 
2. To affli&; to grieve. 
3. To diſtreſs; to make uneaſy. 

b 77 Milton. I Maccabees. 
4. To buſy; to engage overmuch. Lule. 
F. To give occaſion of labour to. Locke. 

6. To teize; to vex. | Shakeſpeare. 
7. To diſorder; to put into agitation or com- 

motion. Shakeſpeare. Jobn. Davies. 


8. To ſue for a debt. 


TRO/UBLE. /. [eronble, French. ] 


1. Diſturbance ; perplexity. © Milton, 
2. Affliction; calamity. Sa leſpeare. 
3. Maleſtation; obſtruction; inconvenience. 

8 a Million, 
4. Uneafineſs; vexation. Milton. 


TRO'UBLE-STA'TE. ſ. C trouble and | fate, | Di- 
ſturber of a community; publick make-bate. 
> * «>. N34, ee ee. 
TRO'UBLER. . | from trouble. Diſturber ; 
_ confounder, Spenſer, Waller. Atterbury. 
TRO'UBLESOME. a. [from trouble. ] 


_ afflictive. ' Shakeſpeare. Tithtſon. 


Sidney. Tilloſſon. 


1. Full of moleſtation; vexatious; uneaſy ; 
Wet Rurdenſome; tireſome Mrs 


T-RU 
3. Full of teizing buſineſs. - © Sidney: 
4. 8 harraſſing. Milton. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Unſeaſonably engaging ; improperly im- 
portuning. Spenſer. 
6. Importunate; tejzing.  Arbuthnot. 
O'VBLESOMELY. ad. | from troubleſome. ] 
exatioully ; weariſomely ; unſeafouably ; 
importunately, _ Locke. 


TRO * from troubleſome.] 
in 


T. Vexatiouſneſs; uneaſineſs. Bacon. 
2. Importunity; unſeaſonableneſs, 8@&\©- 
TRO'VBLOUS.: a. from trouble. ] Tumultuous; 


confuſed; diſorderẽd; put into commotion. 
TRO'PICK, /. [ tropicus, Latin.] The line at 


"3h Spenſer, Daniel. 
TROVER. , [trouver, French. in the chm- 
mon law, is an action which a man hath 
againſt one that having found any of his 
goods refuſeth to deliver them. 
TROUGH. / [ENS Tnoh, Saxon; troch, 
Dutch.] Any thing hollowed and open lon- 
gitudinally on the upper ſide. Dryden. 
To TROUL. v. ». | trellen, to roll, Dutch. 
I, To move volubly. | Milton. 
2. To utter volubly. Shakeſpeare, 
To TROUNCE. v. a. To puniſh by an indict- 


ment or information. Dryden. 
TROUSE. 7? /[.{ troufſe, French; truiſb, Erſe.] 
TROUSERS. Breeches; hoſe. 


x Spenſer. Wiſeman. 
TROU T. , [tnubr, Saxon. | 
I. Delicate ſpotted fiſh inhabiting brooks 
and quick ſtreams, Carew, 
2. A familiar phraſe for an honeſt, or per- 
haps for a filly fellow. Shakeſpeare. 
To 1 ROW. v. n. c neo ðian, Sax. troe, Dan.] 
To think; to imagine; to conceive; to be- 


live. Sidney. Hooker, Shakeſpeare. Gay, 
TROW. interje#. exclamation of inquiry. 
| : Shakeſpeare. 


TROWEL /. | trvelle, French; trulla, Latin 
A tool to take up the mortar with, an 
ſpread it on the bricks. Moxon. 

TROY WEIGHT. /. 1 trojes, French. ] 

A } kind of weight by 
which gold and bread are weighed, conſiſt- 

ing of theſe denominations : a pound = 12 
ounces; ounce = 20 pennyweights; penny- 
weight = 24 grains. ay © 

The Englifh phyſicians make uſe of trey- 
weight after the following manner; 


8 [Ounce 


Þþ 96 |} 1s Pound. 


TRU/ANT. /. [truend, old French; treuwant, 
Dutch. ] An idler; one who wanders idly 
about, neglecting his duty or employment, 


To play the truant is, in ſchools, to ſtay from 
{chool without leave. Mere. 
oy 2 TRUANT: 


T R 
* 0 
* 


TRUANT. 4. lade, wandering from buſineſs; 
lazy; loitering. | Shakeſpeare. 
To RU ANT. 9. u. To idle at a — 
from duty; to loiter; to be lazy. 5 
TRUANTSHIP. . (from tan. ] 1 laleneſe; 
_ negligence; neglect of ate en ny, 


TRUBS, Y Laber, Latin. ] 'A fort af heck 


+TRU'BTAIL. T A ſhort ſquat woman 252 
TRUCE. /. Lernga, low Latin. 
. A temporary peace; a 2 of hoſti- 


2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion; ſhort — 


141 UCIDA'TION. /. from trucide, Bat.} The 


act of killin 


To TRUCK. E 1. [ eroquer, French; truccare, * 


Italian. ] To traffick by exchange. 
BY TRUCK. v. a. To give in exchange ; to ex- 


ange. Swift. 
TAUCK. þ [from the verb.] 
* — 
Fange Dryden . 
2. Wooden wheels for — — cannon. 
 TRU'CKLEBED, or Trundlebed. /. [ properly 
trechlebet; from trochlea, Latin, or x Xèc. 
A bed that runs on wheels under a ber 
bed. 6 Shakeſpeare. Hudibras 
Te TRU'CKLE. . a. To be in a ſtate of ſub- 
ection or inferiority. » Cleaveland, Norris. 
TAV'CULENCE fe Ceruculentia, Latin. * 
I. Savageneſs of manners. . | 
Terribleneſt of aſpe ect. 
TRUCULENT. a. Poli i Latin, 
I. Savage; barbarous, Kay. 
2. Terrible of aſpect. 


'- » 3. Deſtructive; cruel. 


De TRUDGE. v. . [truggiolare, tan] 10 
travel Iaboriouſiy; to jog on; to march hea- 
vily on. Shakeſpeare. Dryden, Locke. 

TRUE. a. EnCana, CTupa, Saxon.) 

75 "rank t erroneous; NN with 


4 5 ot falſe; agreeipg with our own thoughts, 
3. Pure from the 3 vera- 
cious. Proverbs, 

th Genuine; not counterfeit. Milton, Atterb. 
5. Faithful; not perfidious; ſteady. 


Shakeſpeare. Neſcummon. 


6. Honeſt ; not fraudulent.  Shate/ gre. 
8 Exact; 3 conformable to a rule. rior. 
htful. Milton 
n RN. a, | true and born. Having 8 
t by birth. — Shakeſpeare. 
TR EBRE'D. a. Leue and bred.} Of a right 
breed. Sbaleſpeare. Dryden. 
TRUEHEARTED. a. [tru; and beart.] Ho- 
neſt ; faithful. Shakeſpeare. 
'TRVELOVE. {An herb, k f 
TRUELO VE 
TRUELO'VERSKNOT., { ag gs 
drawn "_ each other with 
hations, dercd as Gegmhlem of ing 
woven affection. 


1 Fm wa nent lh 
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INVERSE UNY+ . [ frue and penny 


4-4 1 an honeſt fellow. 


uſual — 5 for the 

ſubterrancous muſhrooms, called 2 + ba 

ans taftufali, and in Latin —— terræ, is 

1 * tying a cord to a pig, and driving him, 
ſerving where he begins to root. Fay. 


TRUG. / 1 hod for mortar. 


TRULL. / [##u/la, Italian. ] A low whore; a 
vagrant ſtrumpet. Shakeſpeare, 
TRU'LY. ad. [from #rue.] - 
I. According to truth; not falſely ; ; faith- 


Sidney. Hooker. 
3 Bean 3 prichout fallacy. . 


4. 2 * Fe 9 


TRUMP, /. ¶ trompe, Dutch, and old French; 
tromba, tallan. 12 
1. A trumpet; an inſtrument of warlike 
muſick.  Bbateſpeare. Weſley. 
2. A winning card; a card that has particu- 
lar privileges in a game. Pope. Swift. 
3. To put to, or upon the Trumps, To put 
to the laſt expedient. Dryden. 
To TRUMP. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I, 7 * with a trump card. 
2. To TrUMP wp. | trouper, to cheat, Fr. 
To deviſe; to — b Sap, 
TRUMPERY. /. | tromperie, French. ] 
1. Something f cio ſplendid. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Falſchuod ; empty talk. Raleigh. 
Something of no value; trifles. Milton. 
TRUMPET. /. [1rompette, Fr. and Dutch. 
1. An inſtrument of martial muſick ſound- 
ed by the breath. Milton. Roſcommon, 
2. In military ſtyle, a trumpeter. Clarendon. 
3- One who cele celebrates oue m_ 24 — 


TRU'MPET-FLOWER. Y digte 1550 1 


A tubulous flower. 
To TRU/ MET. 2. n. [trompetter, French 
To publiſh by ſound of trum 4 2 


e MPETER. / 


Shakeſpeare. Haytrard. 
1 . or de- 


nounces. f Bacon, South. 
3. A fiſh. 8 

„ TRUMPET-TONGUED. # trumpet and 

wage. } Having tongues ociferous 25 2 

Shakeſpeare. 


To TR TR VNCATE v. a. [trunco, Latin. ] To 
maim ; to lop; to cut ſhort. 
TRUNCA'TION. / 1 truncate.) The 


TRU Neri or maiming 4 

1. A thort 12 Tt 2 5 

A fiaff of of LS: up "Shakeſpeare e. 
7 TRUNCHEON. v. 4. n the noun. 
Io beat with a "a 1 
TRUNCHEONEER. 


One armed with a aden e 


% 


J. [trufle,tru reff, Fr.} ln te x the | 


S pg HT 
22410 90000 


v | RU 


7, TRU!NDLE. Aa «low, ax. ] "FURSTEEL J. Throm gr.] 


Audi ſan 


To roll; to 
TRUNDLE: 1 Saxon.) Any ns 


7A UNDLE- Fan. 7 Round tail. Shakeſp. 
; TRUNK. / [truncye, Latin; tronc, 1 
I. Ihe body of a tree. entley. 
| 2. er 

mal. E wh 
a 3- The main 


„ 22 A A 22 — « any ting. cheſt = 


lined with 4 Dryden. 
5 5 7 "The probeſcis of = elephant. or other 
* ö Milton. Dryden. 
6. A - tube through which pellets of 
b, clay are blown. on. 
". To TRUNK. v. a. [trunce, Lat.] Denne! 
1 to maim; to lop. Spenſer, 
| TRUNKED. 4. " Thea trunk. ] Having a 
de trunk. Horvel. 
V. TRUNK-HOSE. /. [trunt and boſe.] Large 
Us breeches formerly worn. Prior. 
ft. TRU/NNIONS. [ trognons, French. } The 
ut knobs or bun a gun, that — 
18. n the cheeks of a carriage 
TRU'SION. fo | #rudo, — The 2 2 
or puſhing. Bentley. 
. TRUSS. |. | trouſſe, French. 


I, rg e .by which ruptures are -re- 
ſtrained — lapſing. Wiſeman. 
2, Bundle; any thing thruſt cloſe together. 


Spenſer. Addiſon. 
3. Trouſe; breeches. 


To TRUSS. v. 4. ¶ trouſſer, French.) = pack 
up cloſe together. er. 
TRUST. A Runick. 
1. Co z reliance on 3 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Charge received in confidence. Dryden, 
3. Conſident opinion of any event. 
4. Credit without examination. Locke. 
5. Credit without payment. QRaligh, 
6. Something committed to one's 1 


7. Depoſit; ſomething — — 

of which account muſt be given. _ 

8. Fidelity; ſuppoſed honeſty. ' 7. 

9. State of him to whom ſomething — 

truſted. Clarendon. Denham. 
To TRUST, v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To place confidence in; to Pay or in. 


Ben. Johnſon. 
2. To believe; to credit. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To admit in confidence to the power 
over any thing. Taylor. 
4. To commit with confidence. *. 
3. To venture confidently. ilton. 
6. To ſell upon eredit. 

To TRUST. v. f 

1. To be confident of ſomething future. 


vard. 

deare- 2. To have confidence : to to depend 
= without doubt. 2 * Milton. 
heart. + To by r be was to cod 
dear · 4. To upett, t 'F ＋ Efirange. 


To 5 * 


TRU'STINESS. / {from 11h. Mate. 


1 B YH 


— 


with any thing. - al 


7 One to whom ſomething is commit- 
| ted for the uſe and behoof of another, 


TRV'STER. /. [from truſt.) One who ym 


re. 


fidelity 5 1 Grew, 
TRU'STLESS. + [ m truſt.] Unfaithful; 

unconſtant: LR 0 —— Spenſer. 
TRUST V. a. [from truft. | 

1. Honeſt ; faithful; true ; fit to be truſt- 

ed. Lues Addiſon. 
2. Strong; tout; fuch as will not fail, 


$ Dryden. 

TRUTH. . (v neopxa, Say pf | 
1. The cnt to falſehood ; conformity 
of notions to thin Locke. 


2. Conformity of Saddle to thoughts, 


Milton. 
3. Purity from falſchood. Shakeſpeare. 

: : Fidelity; conſtancy. 
5. Honeity ; virtue. Shakeſpeare, 
6. It is uſed ſometimes by way of conceſſion. 


Matthew. 
7. Exactneſs; conformity to rule | 


- Meriimer, 

8. Reality. Hooker, 
9. Of a TruTn, or in TauTH. In reali- 
certainly. Kings. 
TRU'TINATION,. /. [ trutina, Latin. ] The 400 


of weighing; examination by the ſcale. 


Brown. 


To TRY. v. 4. trier, French. 
I. To examine; to make experiment of. 


Shakeſpeare, © + 


2: To experience; to eſſay; to have know- 

— or experience of. Daun. 
o examine as a judge. 

— To bring before a judi icial tribunal. 


ig bring to a deciſion, with out empha - 
ti 


Dryden. 

6. To act on as a teſt. Shakeſpeare. 

8 To bring as to a teſt. ilton. 

To eſſay; to attempt. Milton. 

9. To purify; to refine, Milton, 
Te TRY. v. n. To endeavour; to a t. 

olton. 


TUB. /, [tobbe, tubbe, Dutch. 
1. A large open veſſel of _— 1 lton, 
2. A ſtate of ſalivation. eſpeare. 
TUBE. /. [tubur, Latin.] A pipe; iT I 
A long hollow body. 1 a ; 
TVUBERCLE. / [eubercuiine, Latin. 7 2 \ ſmall : 
—_— or excreſcence on the body; a 
pimple. a | 
TV'BEROSE. . A flower. * 5 
TV/'BEROUS. — [ tubereux, French, from tu- 
ber, Latin. ving prominent knots or 
—_ N Meodꝛvard. 
TU'BULAR. 4. [from mubus, Latin.] Re- 
ſembling a pipe or trunk; conſiſting bf a 
long and hollow ; filtular: Grerv. | 


Wb I. [ tubulus, Latin 4 A 3 pipe | 
ox fiſtular body * 


* 


0 BU- 


_ - *PFU/FTAF 


. TUM PF, 


TUBULATED." A 2 . rom tubal Latin.) | 


IUBVLOVE — longitudinally 
hollow. e Derbam. 
TUCK. /. ee n iir Mn 4 bg 


I. A long narrow ſword. 
S Shakeſpeare, Hudibras. 
4. A kind of net. 


Carew. 


7 TUCK. -»v. . [from tur len, German.] 


1. To cruſh together; to hinder from * 


ſpreading. Addiſon. Prior. 
4. To inde, by tucking cloa | yound. 


To FUCK; 2. . To contract. Sbarpe 
TUCKER / A ſmall piece of linen that 
ſhades; the. breaſts of women. Aldiſon. 
TV'EL, FA Lengeuu, e The anus. 
a Skinner. 
"TUESDAY. {. Feuer Saxon; Tuy, Sax. 
is Mars = he Se day of the week. | 
TY. . [from ane, 
A villous kind of ſilk. uns. 
TUFT. /, aß, French. 
I. A number of threads or ribands, flow- 
ery leaves, or any ſmall bodies joined to- 
gether. | More. D 
2. A cluſter; 2 clump. Sidney. ion, 
To TUFT. v. a. To adorn with a tuft. 
Thomſen. 
TU FTE D. a. [from f.] Growing in - 
or cluſters. Milton, Po 
ITU FTT. 2. from tuft] Adorned with t S 
2 TUG. v. = | Zeoxan, Saxon. 
1. To pull with ſtrength long continued in 
the utmoſt exertion. Chapman. Roſcommon. 
2. To pull; to pluck. Hudibras, 
To TUG. v. . 
I, To pull; to draw. Sandys. Boyle. 
2. To labour; ; to contend ;'to ſtruggle. 
| Shakeſpeare. Howe. Craſbarv. 
'TUG. /. [from the verb.] Pull performed 
with the utmoſt effort. Dryden. 
TU'GGER. ＋* [ from tug. ] One that wigs or 
ulls har 
TUITION. fe | tuitio, from tucor, Latin, ] 
Guardianſhip ; ſuperintendant care. 
' Sidney. Locke. 
TU LIP. f. [Ctxlipe, French; tulipa, e 
A flower. | Hakewi 
TU'LIPTREE. * A tree. 
To TU'MBLE. v. . | tomber, French; ome 
. melen, Dutch; tombolare, Italian. 
. T o fallt to come ſuddenly to the ground. 
Shateſpeare. 
2. To fall in great n tumultuouſſy. 
rior. 
4 To roll about. Sidney. 
4 To play tricks by various librations of 


pe body. e. 
; we TU/MBLE. » @. | 
To turn over; to throw about by way 


2 examination. Collier. 
2. To throw by chance or violence. Locle. 
„0 throw down. Dryden. 


TU/MBLE. / (from the, verb.] A fall. 


Fe J. (from tuple] | Ons: _” 


ſhe ws poſtures or tn of activity. Wink. 
TU'MBREL. /. [tombereau, French, ] A dung- 
TUMEFA'CTION. Wee Latin | 
cio, atin. 
1 F [ en ] 
7 TU Err. . [randifecio, Latin.) To 
ſwell; to make to fwell, Sharpe. 
-TU'MID. 4. ¶ tumidus, Latin. hy 
1. Swelling ; puffed up. 
2. Protuberant faiſed above the level. 


Milton. 

3. Pompous; boaſtful; puffy ; falſely fub- 

lime. Boyle, 
TU'MOUR. /. [ tumor, Latin.) 

I. A morbid wellings Wi; — 


5 grandeur. 

OUROUS. a. [from 3 | 

1. Swelling ; — g Wotton, 
2. Faſtuous; vainly pompous; falfely mag- 

2 TUMP. [ ey To for 
0 among To fence 
trees about with — J 

TU'MULOSE, a. tumuloſur, Latin.] Full of 

hills. Bailey. 
TUMULT. /. [ tumulte, Fr. tumnltus, Latin.) 
I. A promiſcous commotion in a multitude, 
Pot e. 
2. A multitude put into wild commotion. 
3. A ſtir; an irregular violence; a wild 
commotion. M. "ty Adliſon. 
TUMU'LTUARILY. ad. [ from tumultuary.] 
In a tumultuary manner. 

- TUMU'LTUARINESS. / [from tumultuary. ] 
Turbulence; inclination or diſpoſition to 
tumults or commotions. K. Cbarlet. 

TUMU'LTUARY. 2. | tumultuaire, French, 
from tumult. 
1. Diſorderly ; confuſed. Bacon. Glanville 
2, Put into irregular commotion.” 
' Mterbury. 
To TUMU'LTUATE. v. . C tumultuor, Lat.] 
To make tumult. 
TUMULTUA'TION. /. [. [from tumultuate.] 
Irregular and confuſed agitation, = Hoyle. 
TUMU'LTUOUS, a. | from tumutt ; fumulteux, 
French, 
1. Put into violent commotion; irregular- 
y and confuſedly agitated. Milton. Addiſon, 
2. Violently carried an by diforderly multi 
- tudes. Spenſer. 
S "Turbulent ; violent. Shateſp. Knoll. 
4. Full of tumults. | Sidney. 

TUMU'LTUOUSLY. a. [from tumultuous. ] 

with confuſion 


By act of the multitude 3 : 

and violence. Bacon. 
TUN. / tunne, Saxon; bonne Dutch. ] 

1. A large caſk. Milton. 


2. Two pipes; the meaſure of four hog 
8 
8 Any large quantity W 4 


4. A drunkard. In burleſque. rydene 
F. The weight of two thouſand pounds. 
6. A cubick 1 in a ſbip, 2 ta 


; n Ta 


1 u 


7. TUN. v. a. [from the noun-]. To put 
into caſks; to Bacon. 
TU'NABLE. 4. [from tne.) Harmonious ; 
muſical. Shakeſpeare. Milton. Halder. 
TU'/NABLENESS. from tunable.] Har- 
mony; x 95" «fs ; mulicalneſs. 

TUNABLY. I tunab. e.] Harmoni- 
melodiou 

18 . | toon, Dotch.) 
I, Tune 5 a diverſity of notes put together. 


Locke. Milton. Dryden. 
2. Sound ; note. Shakeſpeare. 


* Harmony; ; order; concert of parts. 
X. Charles. 
4. State of giving the due ſounds : as, be 
is in tune. 
5. Proper ſtate for uſe or application; right 
diſpoſition ; fit temper or humour. Locke. 
6. State of any thing with reſpect to order. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Te TUNE. v. 4. [ from the noun. ] 
r. To put into ſuch a ſtate, as that the 
proper ſounds may be e 


2. To ſing harmoniouſly. Milten. Pape 
To TUNE. ». n.- - + 4 
1. To form one hens to LED 


. Dryden. Milton. 
2. To utter with the voice inarticulate 


harmony 
TUNEFUL, a. N and full. Muſical; 
harmonious. Milton. Dryden. 
TUNELESS. 


ous; — -- 1+ Spenſer, Conley. 
TUNER. 7 [from tune..] One who tunes. 


Shale pcare. 
TUNICK. « { tunique, French; tunica, Lat.] 
1. Part the Roman dreſs. Arbutbnot. 


2. Covering; : intcgurgent z tuniclec. 
Harvey. Derbam. 
TUNICLE. 7 tram . Cover; inte- 
gumen Fay. ww 
TUNNAGE. / {. [from Kew, ] 


1. Content of a veſſel mealured by the tun. 

| farbuihnot. 

2. 1 Tax laid by the tun: e reno 
REL, 


TUN 
T The l ſhaft of x chimney ;, the paſſage for 


ho ſmoa x. bin fer. Wotton. 


2. A funnel; Pipe by which, li is 
poured i to weitet. * 
3. A net wide at che. mouth, and ending jn 


. To: T NNEL. UV. Qs [from the noun.] | 
I. To form like a tunnel. 
1 el in a net. ins 
tonnen, It at. 
A fer J ( , ene = 
TUP.-f A ram. This word is yet uſed in 
Staffordſhipe. 
To Tup. v., u. . T0 b but like a ram. . 
TURBAN, | LA Turkiſh 8 
TU'RBANT. 1 cover worn by the 
76 SAND. | Turk on their heads: 
. e Basen. Howel, Dryden. 
2 : I 


w $i» þ 
+ x 


a. [from — Unharmoni- 


4 T E IN 


TURBANED, a. [ from- turban.] Weating 2 
turban, Shakeſpeare. 
TU'RBARY. 1 Tturbaria, low Latin. l The 

right of digging turf. , 
TU'RBID. 2. | turbidus, Lat.] Thick; moldy; 
not clear Vacon. Philips. 
TURBIDNESS. / [Irom turbid. ] e 
thickneſs. 
TU'RBINATED. a. { turbinatus, ren, 
1. Twiſted; ſpiral. 
2. Among botaniſts plants are called tur- 
binated, as ſome parts of them reſemble or 
are of a copical figure, Di. 
TURBINA'TION, /. from turbinated.] The 
act of ſpinning like a top. 
TU'RBITEH. / {turpetbus, Latin. ] Yellow pre- 
x Co Wiſemazs. 
RBOT. /. [ zurbot, French and Dutch. ] A 


1 fiſh. Peacham. Dryden. 
TURBULENCE. I ſ. { turbwlence, French; 
TU'RBULENCY. T turbulentia, Latin. 

I, Tumult confuſion. Milton. Dryden. 


. Tuuultuouſneſs; liablencſs to 32m" 


TURBULENT. a. {turbulentue, Latin} 
I. Railing agitation ; producing commo- 


tion. Milton. 
2. Expoſed to commotion; liable to agita- 
tion. Milton. 


3. Tumultuous; violent. Dryden. Bentley. 
TU'RBULENTLY. ad. {from W Tu- 
; Jaultuoully; ; violently, | 

TURD. ; TuJ1d, Saxon.) Excrement. 
TURE. }, [typ Savon; torf, Dutch.] A 
clod covered with graſs; a part of the ſur- 
face of the ground. 
Sbale peare, Bacon. Milton. FI Pope. 
To-TURF. v. a. | from the noun. ] To cover 


with turfs. Mortimer. 
TU/RFINESS. ſ. [from turf. } The ſtate of 
-, abounding with turfs. ' | 


TURFY. a. {from tur.] Full of rf 
TU'RGENT. a. | turgens, Latin, Swelling ; 
otuberant; tumi + Thomſon. 


TURGE/SCENCE. 14 turgeſcens, Latin,] 
TURGE'SCENCY. T "The aA of ſwelling ; 
the ſtate of being ſwallen, Brown. 


TU'RGID. a. | turgidus, Latin. ] 


I. Swelling ; . bloated : filling more room 
than before. Boyle Philips. 
2. Pompous; tumid; fauſtuous; vainly 


8 1. Cf turgid. ] E ks f 
rom tate © 
being ſwollen. ,. Arbuthnot. 
TURKEY. þ — Turcica, Latin. A 
large domeſtick fowl brought from Turkey. 
Bacon. Gay. 
TU'RKOIS. f e French; from turkey. | 
A A blue ſtone numbered among the meaner 
precious ſtones, now diſcovered to be a bone 

; umpregnated with cupreous particles. 


Woodward. 
TVRESCAP, [ An kerb. Ainſworth, 
TURM. — 1 A * Milton. 
TU'RM [turmerica, Latin. ] An 


Indian root © which makes a A yellow dye. 
TUR« 


UR 


TVRMOTL, . Trouble; Ane bande; * 
raſling uneaſineſs. Spenſer. — 
To TURMOTL. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To harraſs with 8 ; VR 
. x þ er. 
. To won ; to keep in unquietneſs. 
> RE Milton. 
, 7. 14 ][ uv. a. [rupuan, Saxon; tourner, 
French 5 from torno, 
1. To put into 2 2 vertiginous mo- 
tion Sbateſpeate. Milton. 
2. 'To put the upper ſide e 
Addiſon. 


7'$ Ta change with reſpedt 10 . 
4 To change the date of the balance. - 
4 8. Te bring the infide out. | WA 


Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
6 To change as to the poſture _ body. 
Milte 


* N — a lathe by moving round. 
3. To form; to ſhape. eee 


9. To transform; to metamorphoſe to 


tranſmune. . Ta 
10. To make of another colour. Eher. 
I. To change; to alter. 8 ö . 
12. To make a reverſe of fortune. 
28. To tranſlate. {wa 


14. To change to another opinion, or party, 

--warke or better; to convert; to pervert. 
15. To change with regard to inclination 
Ot cemper. P alu. 
16. To alter from one effect or purpoſe 


- to another. Hooker, Taylor. Tillotſon. 
17. To betake. I Temple. 
18. To transfer. 1 Chron. 
19. To fall upon. | Bacon, 
20. To make to nauſeate. i Pope. 
Ar. To make giddy. * P 


22. To infatuate ; to nuke mad. Nn 
* 70 direct to or from any point. 


| —.—— Locke, 
a4. To ares to a certain putpo or pro- 
_. penſion. N on. Pro 
25. To Joudle in- 4 7 


26. To e in che mind; 
27. To drive — cage 


to blunt. 


28. — vicltacs to:expel.” Laa. 
-_ 'To apply. | yon Temple. 
©. To reverſe; to 


E To ke ang in cours — 
or — 4 
- 32: To adapt the mind.) - Addiſen, 
33. To put towards 5-0 Exodus, 
34. To retort; to throw back. Atterbury. 


ee To diſmiſs from ſer- . 


35. To Tory back. To: return to the hand 
from which it was received. Shakeſpeare. 
37. To' be TURNED of: To. advance to an 
e beyond. 0 5 Addiſon, 
E 5 Tua x 5 8 To diſmiſs c contemptu- 


Sbaleſpeare. 


; Temple, Collier 4 


＋ UR 


2 To Torn of To give over; to re · 
Pi 

40. n Tonn off To defleR. * 2444 0 
Ax. T6 Torn over, To transfer. Sidney. 
. 4%. To Turn over. To refer. 
£ ' Knoles. Dryden 
43. To Tonw' over -To examine 12 leaf 
of a book after another. | Sift. 
44. To Tuzn over. To throw off the lad- 
der. Butler. 
45. To Torn to. To have recourſe to a 
book. 


ne Locke. 
E TURN. v. 1. 
1. To move round 4. fe have a circular or 
voertiginous motion. Ben. TFobnſon, 
2. To ſhew regard or anger, by directing 
| the look t any thing. Bacon. Locle. 
3. To move the body round. 
Milton. Dryden, 
. To move from its place. W jews, 
5. To change poſture. Cbeyne. 
6. To ve a tendency or degli, 
Addiſon, 
7. To move the face to another ater. 


8. To depart from the way w devine 


Dryden 
1 ; to be changed; to be tranſ- 
ae Miller. Taylor. 


10. To become by a change. Bacon. m_ 
1X. = change ſides. | Dryden. Swift 
12. To change the mind, conduct, or 
—— We e Peres. Milten, 
13. To change to acid. Shakeſpeare, Bacon. 
Is: 'To be brought eventually. 
\ Locke. Addiſon, 
15. To ad on, 1 as the R Ps 
f toi 
16. To pan > 2 
17. To — ve an bar ae conſequence or 
tendency. Wake. 
18. To Turn away. To deviate from a 
proper courſe. wth Frou rbs, Bacon. 
19. To return; to recoil. © Milton. 
20. To be directed to or from * _ 


WE 21. To Ton of. To din one's gr 


TURN. / {from the verb.] 
1. The act of turning; Syration. | 
i Meauder ; winding way. 
+ Addiſon. 


3. A walk to and fro Shakeſpeare 
4. Change; viciflitude ; PP voller. 
5. Manner of proceeding; change from the 

orginal intention or a cc. 


ö Ce. 
8. Time at whichap 9 
done. 4 Bacon. Denham. 


10. Reign 


IX. eb eto : 


— FT 


DK 


S „ 


— 


DDr 


11. 8 1 fpoyir Clarender. 
9 rr manner. | 
8 AI wo Addiſon. Watts. 
| 14, Phe maker of 30 ing the words of 
à ſentence. | Arbuthnot. 


15. By Tant. POW e one after an- 
45 534 Dryden. Prior. 


TU'RNBENCH. /. [turn and bench. 7 A term 
of turners; lathe. Moon. 
TURNCOAY, / : [tin and coat. ] One who 
forſakes his Ke or principles; à renegade. 
Shaheſpedte. 

TU'RNER./. [from urn.] One whoſe trade 
is to turn in a lathe. Dryden. Moon. 
TU'RNING. . {from turn}. Flexure 7 wind- 
meander, Ailton. 


U VRNIN GNESS, from turing: ality 
e 


ol turning; tergiv 
470 


TU RNIP. , A white efculent root. Miller. 


TURNPTKE. 


turn and pike, or 
t. A croſs 


two bars armed x es at 
the end, and turning on a pin, c 


to hin- 
der horſes from wn 
2. Any gate by which the way is obſtructed. 
A rbuthnot. 


TURNSICK. « Cerro and fick.] Verteigen: 
ol. . [beliotropium, Lat.] * 


TURNSPIT. J. [frm and ſpit.) He that an- 
*ciently turned a api Jof which jacks 


RE rm) ame 


TURPENTINE. A 
binthia, Latin] FR ad 4. 


* juniper, and 2 of that 


TU YR vors k. /. — Shak _ 
TV NE. 7 —— 1 

tial deformity — 1 
tions; 10 70 — — c. South. 
TURRET A turris, Latin. ] mall emi- 

nence n the reſt Ip the building ; 

a little tower. Fairfax. Pope. 
TU'RRETED, a. [ from turret.] Formed 

a tower; e a tower. | Bacon, 
TURTLE. ſ. [rufrrule, Saxon 
teorterella, gg" turtur, 


1. A ſpecies of dove. Sbaleſp. Gen. Niſem. 
2. It is uſed among failors ron Genf T 
a tortoiſe, 
TUSH. interj. An 
TUSK, Jet Sion * Than 
2 6 of à puguacious animal 
ing 1 1 


* 2 8 .de ih 
TUSKEY, 2 r. KP 


TVSSUCK {ni MN 


of praſs HIRE ont : 


Miller. 


Wu 


* 
i p 
+842 


Eccluf.. P eacham, . 


wt 


TU'TANAG: /. The Chineſ: name for ſpel- 
ter. Noten. 


TU'TELAGE: 1. Leni, twte/age, Fr. tutela, 
- Latin, ] Guardianſhip] ſtate of being un- 
_ der a guardian. Su gs 
TUTELAR, _ 
TUTELARY. — or rden, 


- ſhip of any perſon or thing; protecting; de- 


fenſive; ian. 


Temple. den. 
TVU'TOR. 


» [tutor, Lat. tuteur, French, One 


| who has the care of another's learni1 x and 


morals. ' Shake ſpears. Butler.” 
To TU'TOR. wie. [from the noun.] 
I. To inſtru ; to teach; to doc. 
Shaheſdeare. Hale. 
2. To treat with ſuperiority or ſeverity. . 
Addi 
TU'TORAGE. ſ. Tens tutor. ] The T. . 
or ſolemnity of a tutor. Gev of the Tongue. 
' TU'TORESS. / [irom mtr.] DireQreſsz 
inſtructreſs; governeſs.- 
TU TTV. / Laie, low Latin; tuthie, Fr. + 
ſublimate of zinc or calamine colle&t 
the furnace. Ainfeorth. 
TU'TSAN, or park/caver. |. A plane. i 
TUZ. J. A lock or tuft of hair. Dryden. 
TWAIN. uren, baxpa, both twain, 
Saxon. | 
Fo TWANG.'v. n. [ A word formed from tho 
ſound. ] To ſound with a quick ſharp noiſe. 


. Shakeſpeare. Philips.” Pope. 
Fo TWANG: e. 1. To ſoar, Phe mm 


Shakeſpeare. 
TWANG: 7 from the verb.] 
I. A ſharp quick ſound. Butler. Pope. 
"2 An affected modulation of the voice. 
South. Ar bub. 
TWANG. interj. A word markin "Ti 
action accompanied with a ſharp * 


TWA'NGLING. a. | from twang. Ginn. 
— noiſy. L 22 
ANK. v. =. To make to ſound. Add. 
WAs Contracted from it war. 2 
To TWA'TTLE. „ n. | ſchwatxen, ] 
To to gabble; to chatter. L Ef. 
TWAY. For Twain. Spenſer. 
TWAYBLADE. / [ opbrir, 3 A poly- 
petalous flower. Miller. 
To TWEAG. 
To TWEAK. 


. . To 


7, + TWEE' DLE. v. e. To handle lightly. 
Addiſon. . 
TWEE'ZERS. [ Je ui, French. ] ow pos 
ſmall fra” to _ off hairs.. k 
1 H. a. | zpe Sacon.] Secon 
a ; the ordinal e 


after the tenen 


* 


— 
TWEL&FHTIDE. The elf da aſter - 
Chriſtmas. [2 4 7 * , 


_ TWELVE. a. rele; leg — K 


. TWE'LVEMONTH. hs year, au Tonſiſi- 
ing of twelve Holder. 


Rvelyn.- 
: 4 nd Ins £ 


oo — — A 


5 
| 


1 W 


8 EPENCE. /. [twelve and A 
| At — 


TW EL. VEPENNY. a. [twelve and r 
Sold for a ſhillin Dr w— 
TWE'LVE SCORE. 5 [ twvelve and for core. 
Twelve tines twenty. den. 
TWENTIETH. a. (FpenregoGa Saxon.) 
Twice tenth. _ 
TWENTY. 3. [epent1x, Saxon. ] 
vs Twice ten. Sreift, 
roverbial or indefinite number. Bas. 
TIE Bll. h [twy for tro, and bill.) A hal- 


bert. Ailinſerortb. 
I WIC E. ad. ber. Sax. fers, Dutch. 


1. Two times. 
2. Doubly. 
3. It is often uſed in compoſition. 
- 8ba Wires C word, 
To AG Conde v. a. To touch lightly ar 
TWIG 1X, Tpi „Saxon; „ Dut 
A — Foot of MES be a dite tough 
. and long. Raleigh. Sandys. 


Spenſer. 
Dryden, 


TWIGGEN. a. { from twig. ] Made of twigs. 


Shaleſpeare. Grew. 
TWI'GGY. a. [from tig.] Full of twigs. 
TWILIGHT. /, Ut welicht, Dutch; Tpeone- 
leob, Sax.] The dubions. or faint light 
before ſunrife, and after funfet ; - obſcure 
light; uncertain view. Donne. Cleaveland. 
TWILIGHT. . 
I. Not clearly or brightly illuminated; ob 
. ſcure ; deeply ſhaded. Milton. Pope. 
2. Seen by twilight. Milton, 
TWIN. / [ xpinn, Sax. tweelingen, Dutch. 
1. One of ſeveral children born at a birth. 
Cleaveland, Utway., 
2. Gemini, ſign of the zodiack. Creech. 
To TWIN. v. . | from the noun 
1. To be born at the ſame birth. Sbaleſp. 
2. To bring two at once. Tufſer. 
. 3. To be paired; to be ſuited. Shak, Sand. 
'TWINBO' RN. a. | twvin and born, ] Born at 
the ſame birth, 5 Shaleſpeare. 
To- TVINE. v. a. [ dyman, Sax. tet nan, Dut.] 
1. To twiſt or complicate ſo as to unite, or 
form one body or ſubſtance out of two or 


more. Exodus. 
2. To unite itſelf. Craſbaw. 
To TWINE. w. n. 
1. To convolve itſclf ; to wrap itſelf cloſely 
about. „. 
2. To unite by interpoſition of parts. Shak. 
3. To wind; to make flexures. Swift. 


I WINE. /. from the verb. ] 

- I. A twiſted thread. Spen/er. Dryden. 

2. Twiſt; convolution. Milton. 
3. Embrace; ; * ol et itſelf round. 


I Philips 
To TWIN GR 24. {203 gen, German, |. ' 
4. To 1 r with ſu den and 7 — pain. 
4.841 K. ange. 
2. 75 Pinch ; to teak. e. 
TWINGE from. the yy | 
I 18 ſu h Pal 12 8 
| — weak — 17 101.0 LEcgange. 
77 eden motion 
"7p; 2 A AJ 


9 bakef etal 


Ben. Fobnſon. : 


3 


＋ W O 
To TWINKLE. v n. [xprachan, . 1: 


1. To ſparkle; to flaſh . irregularly; to 


quiver, Shaleſp. Fairfax. Boyle. Newton, 

2. To open and ſnut the eye by turn. L Eſr. 
4 3: #47 lay irregularly, , | Donne. 
TWINKLING. 7 [from the verb.] 

I. A ſparkling intermitting light; a mo- 

tion of the eye. Spenſer. Dryden. 

2. A ſhott ſpace, which is taken up by a 

motion of the eye. $þ enſer. - 1: is th 


TWYINLING. / diminutive f twin.) A 


. twin lamb ; 2 lun of two brought at a 


birth. Tufſer. 
TWINNER. / [from twin.] A. breeder of 
twins. Tuſſer. 


To TWIRL. v. a. [from whirl.) To turn 
round; to move by a quick rotation. Bacon. 
TWIRL. 7 from the verb. F 
1. Rotation; circular motion. 
2. Twiſt; convolution, - Woodward. 
To TWIST. v. a. [Serpi an, Sax. twiſſe r, Dut ] 
1. To form by complication; to form by 
convolution. Shak. Taylor. Prior. Litteltun. 
2. To contort ; to writhe, Pope. 
72... T0 rende; to wind; to encircle by 
ſomething round about. Buruci. 
4. To form; to weave. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To unite by i intertexture of parts. Muller. 
To unite; to infinuate. N of Piety. 
To TWIST, v. n. To be contorted; to be con- 
volved. Arbulbnot. Pope, 
TWIST. / ſrom the rerb. 
1. Any ing made by convolution, or 
winding two bodies together. Adi 
2. A ſingle ſtring of cord. Moxon, 
3. A cord; a ſtring. Herbert. Dryden. 
4. Contortion; ; writhe. Addiſon. 
ty The manner of twiſting. - Arbuthnet. 
TWT'STER. 24 (from twiſt.) One who wits 
a rop*maker 
To TWIT. v. a. [evprean, Sax.] To meer; 
to flont; to reproach. Spenſer, Tilletſon, 
To TWITCH. v. 4. [Eptccian, Sax.] To vel- 
licate; to pluck. epi quick motion; to 
ſnatch. Dryden. Pipe, 
TWITCH. 7 [from the verb.] 
I, Aquic 3 a ſudden vellication. Hud. 
2. A painful contraction of the fibres. 
| Blackmore. Prior. 
TWITCHGRASS. / A plant. Mortimer. 
To TWITTER. v. n. 
I. To make a ſharp tremulous intermitted 


noife. ny 
2. To be ſuddenly moved with any inclina- 
tion. L Eftrange- 
TWITTER. /. Any motion or diſorder of 
aſſion. 8 ' Hudibras- 

PT YITTECTWATT LE. + Tattlez * 
Eftrang'. 


WII IXT. A contraction of 1 "Miltes. 
TWO. s. Lua, Gothick ; pu, Sax.] Ons 
and one.  Shaheſpeart 


' TWO/EDOED. a. "Fra + and edges] Having an 


edge og either ſide, - e. 
ch ar and fold. Double. 


| Heoke Privr. 
et 0 


 TWO'FOLD. at. Doubly. 


- "bulky ; enormous of magnitude. 


11 f 


Mattbe to. 
TWO/ HAND ED. a. Ly and Band.] Large; 


TWO FPENCE. /, A ſmall coin. Shakeſpeare. 


7 TVE. v. a. To bind. See Tir, 
TVE. / See Tiz A knot; a bond or obliga- 


tion. 
TY GER. { Sce Trorn. . 
TYKE. / A dog, or one as coutemptible and 
vile as a dog. | Shakeſpeare. 
TY'MBAL. . ftymbal, French.) A kind of 
kettle- drum. | Prior. 
TYMPANTTES. /. Carne. ] That par- 
ticular ſort of dropſy that ſwells the belly 
up like a drum. 
TY'MPANUM. /. A drum; a part of the 
ear 


TVMANx. / {from tympanum, Latin.) A 


kind of obſtructed flatulence that ſwells the 
body like a drum. Hammond. Suctling. Roſe. 
Rn, V. a. Small. Fu 
J. (type, Fr. „Latin; TuTo;. 
T. Ea ble roark/of f ething. 
8 | Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
. That by which ſomething future is pre- 
figured. Milton. Tillotſon. 
| © Shakeſpeare. 


TY'PICAL. tical ; figurative 
ſomething elſe. Atterbury. 

TY'PICALLY. ed. [from e.] In a typi- 

cal manner. Norris, 


TYPICALNESS. / [from typical.] The 
ſtate of being typical. e e 
To TY'PIFY. v. a. [from type.] To figure; to 
ſhew in emblem. - ammond. 
TYPO'GRAPHER, f. [Ties and yydge.] A 
printer. 
TYPOGRA/PHICAL. a. from typography. 
I, Emblematical ; "hed ry n 
2. Belonging to the printer's art. 


Dryden. 


2 | 


TIR 
TYPOGRAPHICALLY. ad. { from gpg a- 
Pbica. 1 2 0. 
I. i RIO figuratively. 
2. After the manner of printers, 


TYPO'GRAPHY. /. [ypographic, French; 


typographia, Latin, 33 
1 gurative, or hierogly> - 
_  phical repreſentation. Brown. 


| S 
TYRA'/NNICAL.\ a [ Tuzz»xi;. Solling a 
TYRA'NNICK. rant; acting like 2 


| _ : Shakeſpeare. Roſe. Taylor. - 

TYRA'NICALLY. ad. ¶ from tyrannical.] In 

manner of a tyrant. 

TYRA'NNICIDE. /. ftyrannus and cede, 
Latin, ] The a& of killing a tyrant. 

To TY'RANNISE. v. n. | tyraniſer, French; 
from tyrant.] To play the tyrant ; to act 
with rigour and imperiouſneſs. ? 

Hooker. Locke. 

TY'RANNQOUS. 2. ¶ from tyrant. ] Tyranni- 
cal; deſpotick; arbitrary; ſevere. 

Sidney. Temple. 

TY'RANNY./. [ tyrannis, Latin; Tugam. 

1. Abſolute monarchy imperiouſly admi- 
niſtered, Milton. 
2. Unreſiſted and cruel power. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Cruel government; rigorous command. 

baleſpeare. Bacon. 

4. Severity; rigaur ; inclemency. Shak 

TYRANT./. [Tyzzn@-; tyranns, Latin.] - 

BY 1 abſolute monarch governing impe- 
riouſly 8 
2. A cruel deſpatick and ſevere maſter. 

Sidney. Soutly, 

TYRE. /. [properly tire.] See Tix E. Hakero. 

TY'RO. /. [properly tire, ] One yet not maſ- 
ter of his art; one in his rudiments. Garth. 


"VAN 


Has 'two expreſſed. in mo- 
dern Engliſh by two characters. Y 
conſonant and U vowel. 

U, the vowel, has two ſounds; one 

Clear, expreſſed at gther times by eu, as 
obtuſe; the other Jen and approaching to 
che Italian u, or Englith oo, as obtund. | 
V the conſonant, has a ſound in Engliſh 

uniform. It is never mute. | - 

VA'CANCY.”f: [from vacant. 


I. Empty ſpace; vacuityr. S531 
2. Chaſm; ſpace unfill d. 2 atts. 


2 
0 * 
- 
# 
; * 
* * 
* 0 : * 
ar 5 
- 
ov | - k 
þ . 
* 


VAC | 


3. State of A poſt or employment when it 
is unſupplied. 3 Avliffes 
4. Relaxation; intermiſſion; time unen- 


ed. « * 4. 
© T.iltlefſneſs ; emptineſs of thought. 
VACANT. a. [ vacant, Fr. vacans, Latin.) - 

1. Empty; unfilled ; void. Boyle, 
2. Free; unencumbered; uncrowded. More. 
3. Not filled by an incumbent, or poſſeſſor. 

; _ Swifts 

4. Being at _—_— diſengaged. Clarendon. 


A3 5. Thoughts 


ASE . 
„Thougbtleß; empty of thought; N To VAIL v. a. 


1. To let fall; Log ior 
7 0 VA'CATE. v. n. [ vaco, Latin. _ Fairfax, 


1. To annul; to make void; 80 make of 2. To let fall in token of reſpect. Knolles, 
no authority. 3 3 Tofall; to let fink. in fear, or for any 
2. To make vacant; to quit poſſeſſion of. * intereſt. Shateſpeare, 


To defeat; ro put and end to. D v . To yield; to give place. 
FIR TION. 7 e Latin. * 8. 


. Intermiſſion of juridical proteedings, or VAIN. a. 9. French ; vanur, Latin 1 
any other ſtated employments; .Yeceſs of 1 Fruitleſs; ineffectual. _ 


courts or ſenatcs Cowel, a, Emp unreal; 8 
2. Leiſure; freedom from Arquble or pare per- 3. Meanly proud; proud petty 222 

50 Dryden. . Tobe. 
wy 'CCARY. 1. N Lat. ] A cow-houſe 3; _ 4. Shewy; oſtentatious. Pope, 
a cow 


5 Tale; worthleſs ; j r Denbam. 
VAC i om oY 2 Lene, Latin. ] A 6. Falſe; not true. 


ſtate of wavering ; ctuation ; ; inconſtancy. 7. In Vain [ «n MA Fr. invano, Tali, 


More. To no ,purpoſe; to no end; inefſectually. 
VACILLA'TION. . [wacilletis, Latin.) The Milton, Locke, Addiſon, Wef. 


act or Rate of re-ling or ſtaggering. Derh. VAINGLO/RIOUS. 4. S777 and lerioſas 1] 


VA'UCIST. f from vacuum. ] A mare Lat. vanagloriofs, Italian \ Boaſting with» 
pher that holds a vacuum. © 22 475 a 
0 


out rlarmances; roud in diſproportion 
VACAU”FION. ſ. | vacuus, Lat.] The 4 1% Gert 0 11 22 
Dia. VAINGLORY. /. [vana 1150 1250 Pride 


W from wacuur, Latin.) 
2 Emptincfs ; 22 of being untilled. 
2. Space unfilled; | face unoccupied; , 


without merit; ty Taylor. 
VAINLY. ad. [from — 5 


. Without effect; ; to no purpoſe; in vain, 


Hammond. Milton. Bentley. Rogers, . Dryden, 
; want of reality. Glanville. 2. Proudly ; N 2 Gree 
che. a. [ vgcuus, Latin, vacue, Fr.] 3. Il 
Empty; unfille Milton. vii J. Een. vain.] The ſtate 
e UUM. * [Latin] Space unoccupied by ain | 8 
matter Watts. ee . [ wainwod, a governor, Scla- 
To VADE. v. ». To vaniſh; to p $ away. vonian.] A prince of the Dacian pro- 


VAGA OND. a. vagabond, Fregch.] vinces. 


r. Wandering without any ſettled wy VA'LANCE. {. Low. F Valencia, Skinner.) The 
tion ; wanting a home. - fringes or drapery hanging round * teſter 
2. Wandering; vagrant. Shat and headofa bed. Swifh 

VA'GABOND 47 { from the adjective. To VA CE. v. a. To decorate with dra- 

1. A vagrant; a wanderer, commonly in 


' a ſenſe of reproach, Raleigb. Addiſon. VALE. ſ. [wal, French.) 

2. One that wanders iflegally without a 1. A low ground; 3 Sly, Sk Dr 

| Fertled habitation, Watts. 2. [From avail, profit ; or arewel, 
VAGA'RY. /. [from vagus, Latin.) A wild Money given to ſervants: 

freak; a capricious frolick. Mil:on. Locke. VALEDY ON. 7 [ valedico, Latin. Sn 
VAGINOPE' NOUS. /. Lei and henna, farewell. 


Latin. ] Sheath-winged ; having the wings VALEDVCTORY, a. [from valedico, Latin.) 
co with hard caſes. Bidding fare wel. 


VA'GOUS. a. [ wgu:, Lat. vague, French. VALENTINE A ſweetheart, choſen on 
Wanderin rac Fy <a : Ayli * FALEBIA 8 4 Wotton. 


da 
VA'GRAN Y. 7 e vagrant. ] A To of ALERIAN. 5 [ valeriana, Latin; vulerian, 
wanderin 1 condition. French A plant. 


2 ; unſettled, an. VALET. ,. French. Awaiting . 

on rior 0 

VA'GRANT. / Va bond; ; map unſettled in v TUDINA'RIAN. J 4. valutudinairn 
buen "Eris ALETUD ' 


habitation, Aterbury. VAL IRARY, J French; va 
VAGUE. a. [ vague, French ; vagus, * Latin. 


1. Wandering : vagrant;; d. H . W j fi gm of heath. | 
2. Valerie; updexermine | . '* qd . erham. 


Sick in fancy CY, . Brown. 


VA'LIANCE, /. | ai wile Fr.] We. 


bravery. 
"any to be concealed, Wi "yg VA'LIANT, 4. | vaillant, Fr. | Stout ; pet 
2. A part of female frefs. by which the nally puiſſant ; brave. 


| . Fave i eon VA'LIANTLY. a. {from waliant.] Stony 
3. Money given to Fre. Ser Varx, with perſonal ſtren ; 


15 VAIL. 4 4. To rr: 2 NESS. . [from ee, 88 


- * 


bes Stron 3 powerful; 
"Je 8 


VALLEV. / valle, French; vallis, rg” A 


VAN 


hour! perſonal brevery ; puiſſance, . 


VA'LID.. 4. valide, Fr, validus, — 
[ & ji 

| Ilten. 
force to convince ; woghty ; ; 
Stepbens, 


2, Havi 
8 0 


VALIDITY. / | validete, Fr. from valid. 


1. Force to convince ; certainty. obe. 
2. Value. Shakeſpeare. 
VA'LLANCY. / A large wig that ſhades the 
face. Dryden. 


low ground between hills. Raleigh. Milton. 
1 a. * [valorofo, Italian; from va- 
Brave; ſtout; valiant. Spenſer. 
410 UR. /. ¶ valeur, French; valor, Latin. 
| Perſonal b ; ſtrengths proweſs; 3 pui 
fances Routneſs, Howel. T. ple. 
VALUABLE - « [ valuable, French. * 
N 1 Precious; veing of great price. 
2. Worthy; deſerving regard. Aterbury. 
VALUATION. J (from value.] 
1. Value ſet upon any thing. Bacon. 
2, The act of ſetting a value; un. 


VALUA'TOR. . [from volve.] An rr 
done who ſets upon any thing its price. 


Swift, 


VALVE. / L value, French; 5 valor, 1 
I. Price; wo ob. 
2. High rate. 

7 bas. _— worth of the 


To V v. 0, ace French. 
1. To rate at a ce 
2. To rate highly; to have in high eſteem. 
* Atterbury. Pope. 
3 To a appraiſe; to eſtimate. Leviticus. 


| 4: To be worth, to be equal in worth to. 


Shakeſpeare. 

5. To take account of. 7 Bacca. 
6. 84 — wi | © Shakeſpeare. 
o conſider reſpect to importance; 

LY hold im | lar "56.9227 Why 


8. To compare with reſpect to price or ex- 
cellence. 


9. To raiſe to eſtimation. x Te _ 
VA 8 [ from walue.] Being 
Shakeſpeare. 


Ira. m velve.] He chat values. 
VALVE. /. Tal 0 — Va „Latin. JJ 
1. A folding & door. Pope. 


2. An thing that opens over the month of 


a veſſel. Boyle. 
3. [In anatomy] A kind of membrane, 
which opens in certain veſſels to admit the 
blood, ty to prevent its regreſs. 
| Arbuthnot. 
VA'LVO : [valuule, Fr.] A ſmall valve. 
VAMp. [, — upper leather of a ſhoe. 
ToV P. *. 4. eng 


ſome new 
VA'MPER. /. [from ] One who Sy 
out an old thing with ſomething new. 


YAN, 7. 19 avant, French, or yungard. 1 


reva= 


VANE. / 


price. A 


'FAP 
1. The front of an army; the örll line, 
2. [YVannus, Lat.] Any 2 kick 


a wind is raiſed; a fan. Broome. 
3- A wing with which the wind is beaten. 


Milton. D 34 
VANCOURIER. ＋ [woanterarier, French 
harbinger; a precurſor. 


pin to turn with the wind. Shake 
VA'NGUARD J | avant garde, French. The 
front or firſt line of the army. Miltas. 
VANILLA. /. [ vanille, Fr.] A plant. The 
fruit of thoſe plants is uſed toſcent chocolate. 
To VA'NISH. v. ». [vancſes, Latin. end 
I. To loſe perceptible exiſtence. Sidney. 
= bg paſs away from the fight ; to diſap- 
Sbalgſpcare. Pope. 
. * Na oe 5 Aierbury. 
va ans e. Latin. ] 


I, Empa ; uncertainty; inanity. 
2. Fruitleſs defive; fruitl 


eſs endeavour. * 
3. Trifling labour. | 
4. Falfhood ; untruth. Davies. 
3. Empty pleaſure ; vain purſuit ; idle ſhew. 


Rockin Pope. 
6. Oftentation ; arrogance. 


7. Petty ride ri 
N Pp P 


groun 
To VAN. v. a [from vannus, Latin; wannex, 
French.) To fan; to winnew. Bacon. 
To VA'NQUISH. v. a. [ waincre, French. 
T. To con weer; to overcome. Clarendon. 


Srvift. 


2. Jo co " Atterbury. 
youu VISHER. from vazguiſþ. 3 
uer 
va” NT AGE. / /. {from — . 

I. Gain; profit: idiney. 

2. Superiority. outh. 


os ANT AGE: ; convenience. eure. 
VANTAGE. v. a. ¶ from e, 10 
Spenſer. 
W -— . Levan braſs, French. } Ar- 
mour for the arm. iRon. 
VA'PID. a. | wapidus, Lat.] Dead; having the 
ſpirit evaporated; ſpiritleſs. Arbuthaot. 
'VAPIDNESS. * {from vapid.] The Nate of 
deing ſpiritle or maukiſh. 
VAPORA'TION. / [ vaporatio, Latin. The 


act of eſcaping in vapours. 
VA'PORER. ,. | from vapour. ] A boaſter ; 2 
braggart. Government of the Tongue. 
VA'PORISH. . { from vapour. l 
ſplenetick; humourſome. 
VA'POUROUS. a. | vaporeux, a 
1. Full of emulation; fumy. andys, 
2. Windy ; 18 butbaat. 
VA POUR. /, [L vapor, Latin.) 


1. Any thing exhalable; any thing that. 


1 les with the air. Milton, 
ind; flatulence. Bacon. 
yy Fume ; ſteam. Newton, 


Mental fume; vain imagination. 
i : Hammond. 


S. Piſeaſcs 


|. (acne, Dutch.] A plate hung 2 | 


. „ ĩͤ ͤ⅜m·„· ——ů ů — —y— 


Raleigh. 
exerted upon flight 
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VAR 


F. Diſcaſes cauſed by flatulence, or by diſeaſ- 


ed nerves; melancholy ; ſpleen. Addiſon. 
To VA'POUR. v. . vaporo, Latin. ] 
1. To paſs in a fume; to emit fumes; to fly 
off in evaporation. Donne. 
2. To bully; to brag. SGlanville. 
To VA POUR. v. . To effuſe, or ſcatter in 
. fume or vapour. i Donne. 
VA'RIABLE. 4. { variable, French; variabilis, 
Latin. ] Changeable; mutable; inconſtant. 
2 8 Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
VA'RIABLENESS. 2 [from variable 1] 
x. Changeableneſs; mutability. 
2 Levity; inconſtancy. 
VA'RIABLY. ag. [from variable] Change- 
ably ; mutably ; inconſtantly; uncertainly. 


VA'RIANCE. from vary. ] Diſcord ; diſ- 


Ire diſſenſion. Spratt, 
VARIATION, /. [ variatio, Latin.) 


I, Change; mutation; difference from it- 


WW ; Bentley. 
2. Difference ; change from one to another. 
y as Woodward, 
3. Sueceſſive change. Shakeſpeare. 


4. In grammar. ] Change of termination of 


NOUNS. Watts. 


S. Change in natural phenomena. Wotton. 


6. Deviation, Dryden. 


7. Variation of the compaſs ; deviation of the 


magnetick needle from its parallel with the 
meridian, | a 
VARICOUUS. a. [ varicaſus, Latin. ] Diſeaſed 
with dilatation. ; Sharpe. 
To VARIEGATE. v. a. erg: ſchool 
Latin] To diverſify ; to ſtain with different 
colours - „ Woodward. 
VARIEGA'TION. /. | from variegate.] Diver 
. fity of colours. Evelyn 
VARIE'TY. /. [warietes, Latin. 
x. Change; ſucceſſion of one thing to an- 
other ; intermixture. Newton. 
2. One thing of many by which variety is 
made | 5 Kaleigb. 
3. Difference; diſhmilitude. Atterbu 


4. Variation; deviation; change from a for- 
| Hale. 


mer ſtate. 
VARIOUS. a. D variur, Latin © 
x. Different; ſeveral; manifold. 
2. Changeablz ; uncertain ; unfixed. Locke. 
3- Unlike each other, 
4. Variegated ; diverſified, | 
VA'RIOUSLY. ad. | from various. | In a va» 
rious manner. Bacon. 
VARIX. /. | Latin; varice, French. ] A dilat- 
ation of the vein. we Sharpe. 
| VA'RLET. ,. ſvarle, old French.] ATR 
1. Anciently a ſervant or footman. Spenſer. 
2. A ſcoundrel; a raſcal." _ Dryden. 
VA'RLETRY / [from varlet.] Rabble; 
croud ; populace. Shakeſpeare. 
VA'RNISH. / | vernis, French; wernix, Latin. ] 
1. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other 
bodies to make them ſhine. Bacon. Pope. 
2 Cover; palliation. 
To VA'RNISH. v. a. | vernifer, French. ] 
2. Io cover with ſomething ſhining. Slokeſ, 


Addiſon. | 


'VASTA'TION. /. | vafatio, 


Dryden. 
ilton. 


AI 


2. To cover; to conceal with ſomething or- 
namental. | Dryden. 
3. To palliate; to hide with colour of rhe- 
torick. |  Denhan, 
VARNISHER. . [ from varniſs, ] N 
1. One whoſe trade is to varniſh, Boy, 


2. A diſguiſer ; an adorner. OM 
VA'RVELS. |. [varvelles, French. ] Silver rings 
about the leg of a hawk. | 


To VA RT. v. a. [ vario, Latin.) 5 
I. To change; to make unlike itſelf. Milo. 


2. To change to ſomething elſe. aller. 
3. To make of different kinds. | Brown, 
4. To diverlify ; to variegate. Miltor. 


To VAR. v. n. 6 : 

1. To be changeable ; to appear in different 

forms. | Milton, 

2. To be unlike each other. Collier. 
3. To alter; to become unlike itfelf. Pope. 

4. To deviate from a rule or ſtate. Locle. 
5. To ſucceed each other. Addiſon. 
6. To diſagree ; to be at variance. Davie 
7. To ſhift colours. Pope. 
VARY. /. ¶ from the verb.] Change; alter- 
ation. | | Shakeſpeare, 
VA'SCULAR. a. [ from naſculum, Lat. Co: 
fiſting of veſſels; full of veſſels, Arbuthnot. 
VASCULTFEROUS. 4. 5 and ſerd, 

Lat.] Such plants as have, beſides the com- 
mon calyx, a peculiar veſſel to contain the 
feed. | V 
"VASE. |. ( vaſe, French; vaſa, Latin. ] A 1 
- ohe. 
VA'SSAL.Ff. [ vaſſal, French; 1 72 Italian. 
I. One who holds by the will of a ſuperior 

lord. | | Addiſon. 

2, A ſubject; a dependent. 

| Hoaler. Davies. Raleigh, 
3. A ſervant; one who acts by the will of 
another. 

4. A flave; a low wretch. 
VA'SSALLAGE. ſ. ¶ vaſſalage, French. ] The 
ſtate of a vaſſal; tenure at will; ſervitude; 
| flavery, __ Raleigh, Dryden. 
VAST. 4. [vafte, French; vaſtus, Latin.] 

1. Large; great. | * Clarendon, 
2. Viciouſly great; enormouſly extenlive. 
| 4 Ben. Jobaſon. Milton, 
VAST. /. [vaftum, Lat.] An enipty waſte. Milt. 

Latin.] Waſte; 
depopulation. Decay of Piety. 
VASTIDITY, J [ vaffitar, Latin.) Widenc6; 
immenſity. Sbalęſpeare. 
VA'STLY. ad. [from v.] Greatly ; to a great 
degree. . IM South. 
VA'STNESS. /. [from vaſt. ] Immenſity ; cnor- 
g mous —_—_ 15 0 K : Selbe 
VA'STY a. [ from vaſt. g akeſpeart. 
VAT. / 1 Dutch e A veſſel in 
which liquors are kept in an immature ſtate. 
VA'TICIDE. / [vates and cedo, Lat. J A mur- 
derer of poets. | Pope: 
To VATI'CINATE. v. n. [vaticinor, Latin] 
To propheſy ; to practiſe prediction, 3 


VA'V ASOUR, 


; — 2a f 
Shake. eare. 


VEE 


VAVASOUR. / [vaveſſeur, Fr.] One who, 
himſelf holding of a ſuperior lord, has others 
holding under him. | 

VA'UDEVIL. / | vaudeville, French. ] A ſong 

common among the vulgar; a 3 @ l- 
vial ſtrain, * | 


VAULT, /. [vaulte, French ; volta, Italian. ] 


1. A continued arch. Burnet. 
2. A cellar, Shakeſpeare. 
3- A cave; a cavern, / Sandys. 


4. A repoſitory for the dead. Shakeſpeare. 
To VAULT. neo votre, French. 
1. To arch; to ſhape as a vault. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To cover with an arch. Milton, 
To VAULT. v. . | voltiger, French. 
1. To leap; to jump. Aldi ſon. 
2. To play the tumbler or poſture-maſter. 
VAULT. / [from the verb.] A leap; a jump. 
VA'ULTAGE. /. | from vault ] Arched cellar. 
Ms Shakeſpeare. 
VAULTED. a. from vault Arched; con- 
cave. Pope. 
VAULTER.. /. 2 vault.] A leaper; a 
jumper; a tumbler, 
VA'ULTY. @. | from vault.] Arched; concave, 
| Sbaleſpc are. 
VAUNMURE. /. Lavant mur, French. ] A falſe 
wall. | Camden, Knolles. 
To VAUNT, v. a. ¶ vanter, French. ] To boaſt ; 
to diſplay with oſtentation. Spenſer. 
To VAUNT. v. . To play the braggart; to 
talk with oſtentation. MMilien. 
VAUNT. {F{. [from the verb.] Brag; boaſt; 
vain oſtentation. Spenſer. Granville. 
VAUNT. / [from avant, French.] The firſt 


part, | Shakeſpeare, 
r ['vanteur, French. ] Boaſter; 
; | den. 


Spart. 

VA'UNTFUL. 2. CL vaunt and full.] ful; 
oſtentatious. Spenſer, 
VA'UNTINGLY ed. [ from vaunting. ] Boaſt- 
fully; oſtentatiouſly. Shakeſpeare. 

VA'WARD. 7. [wan and ward. ] Fore part. 
. AP Shakeſpeare. Knoles. 
UBERTY. /. [ubertas, Latin.] Abundance ; 
fruitfulneſs. | 
UBICA'TION, 
UBVETY. * on; whereneſs. Glanv. 
UBI'QUITARY. a. [from ubigue, LR Ex- 
ing every where. owel. 
UBFQUITARY. /. [ from wbique, Latin. ] One 
that exiſts every where. Hall. 


UBIQUITY./. | from ubique; Latin.] Omni- 


prelence; exiſtence at the ſame time in all 
en Hooker. Ben. Fohnſon. South, 
U'DDER. /. ſoden, Sax. uder, Dut. ] The breaſt 
or dugs of a cow or other large animal. Prior. 
VEAL. / ['veet, a calf, old French.] The fleſh 
of a calf killed for the table. Gay. 
VECTION, 1 /.[ vedtio, veAito, Latin.) 
VECTITA/TION. I The act of carrying or 
eing carried. | Arbutbnot. 
1 793 rr Lat ] Carriage. Bac. 
EK. v. a. virer, Fr. | To turn about X. 
1 VMR v. 4. 2 £ 1 l 8 fe 


1 To let cut, 


Vas 


$ , a 
NP Bin. Johnſon, 
«. „ * » 
* 


95 [from ubi, Latin.] Local 
re 


VE I 


2. To turn; to change. Brown. 
VEGETABILITY, / Foo vegetable.) Ve- 
getable nature. Brows. 
VE'GETABLE. A ſchool Latin. 
Any thing that has growth without ſenſat ion, 
as plants. Lucke, Watts. 
VE'GETABLE. a, | vegetabilis, Latin.) 
I. Belonging to a plant. Prior. 
2. Having the nature of plants. Milian. 
Te VEGETATE. v. u. | vegeto, Latin. To 


grow as plants; to ſhoot out; to grow with- 


out ſenſation Woodward. * 
VEGETA“TION / [from wegeto, Latin.] 
1. The power of producing the growth of 
plants. Woodward. 
2. The power of growth without ſenſation. Xa. 
VEGETA'TIVE. | vegetatif, French.] 
3 Having tke quality of growing without 
S. 


| Kaleigb. 
2. Having the power to produce growth in 
lants. Broome. 


VE'GETATIVENESS. J. [ſrom. vegetative. ] 
The quality of producing growth. : 


VEGE' 1 E. a. | vigetus, Lat. Vigurous; active; 


ſprightly. South. 


VE'GETIVE. a. [from vegeto, Lat.] Vegetable. 


Tuſjer. 
3 from the adj. ] A vegetable. 
E'HEMENCE, ; 
VE'HEMENCY, o/ Lvcbementia, Latin. ] 
I. Violence; force. 
2. Ardour; mental violence; fervour. 
Hooker, Clarendon. 
VE'HEMENT. a. [vehement, Fr, vcbemens, Lat.] 
I. Violent; forcible. Grew. 
2. Ardent; cager; fervent. 
VE'HEMENTLY. ad. | from vehement.] 
I, Forcibly. : 
2. Pathetically; urgently. | 
VEHICLE. /. Foam Latin. ] | 
1. That in which any thing is carried. Addiſ. 
2. That part of a medicine which ſerves to 


-maketheprincipalingredient potable. Brown.. 


3. That by means 
veyed. 

To VEIL. v. n. [ velo, Latin.] 
I. To cover with a veil, or any thing whick 


which any thing is con- 


conceals the face. Boyle. 

2. To cover; to inveſt, Milton. 

3- To hide; to conceal, Pepe. 
VEIL. /. | velum, Latin.) 

I. A cover to conceal the face, Waller. 

2. A cover; a diſguiſe. Drydan. 


VEIN. {. | veine, French; vena, Latin. | 
I. The veins are only a continuation of the 
extreme capillary arteries reflected back 
again towards the heart, and uniting their 
channels as they approach it. . 
2. Hollow ; cavity. 21 7. exuton... 
3. Courſe of metal in the mine. 
4. Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 


diryden. 
5. Favourable moment. Wotton. - 
6. Humour; temper, _ Zacen, - 
7, Continued diſpoſition. | Temple. 


4 2 
8. Current; continued production. Swift. 
OY 7 : 9. Stram; 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Tillotſon. . 


Swift. - 


— — — — 


VEN 
9. Strain; quality. 

10. Streak; variegation. 
VETNED.} 8 
VFEF/INY. 4. | veineux, French.] - 

1. Full of veins. FO | 

2. Streaked ; variegated. Thomſon. 

VELLEITV. ,. f velleitas, from velle, Latin.] 

* The loweſt degree of deſire. Loc be. 
. To VELLICATE. v. a. | vellico, Latin.] Io 
- ., twitch; topluck; to act by ſtimulation. 
8855 647 Bacon. 
VE'LLICATION {| | vellicatio, Lat.] Twitch- 
ing; ſtimulation. . aits, 
VE LLUM. {, [velin, French. ] The ſkin of a 
* calf dreſſed for the writer. Wiſeman. 
VELO'CITY. /. ¶ velocitas, Latin. ] Speed; 
ſwiftneſs; quick motion. Bentley. 
VELVE T. /. [ villus, Latin; velours, French] 


Spenſer. 


Silk with a ſhort fur or pile upon it. Locke. 
VE'LVET. #2. | By 

1. Made of velvet. - Shakeſpeare. 
2. Soft; delicate. Shakeſpeare. 


To VE'/LVET. v. n. To paint velvet. Peacham. 
VE'LURE. /. | velours, French. ] Velvet. 
i Sbaleſpeare. 
VENAL. a. vera, French ; venalis, Latin. ] 
r. Mercenary; proſtitute. Pope. 
*2. Contaiped in the veins. Hay: 
VENA'LITY, /. | from venal. ] Mercinarineſs; 
roſtitution. : 
NA” 1ICK. 4. [ venaticus, Latin.) Uſed in 
hunting. 
VENA'TION. /. [ venatio, Latin.] The act or 
practice of hunting. | Brown. 
To VEND. v. a. | vendre, French ; vendo, Lat.] 


To fell; to offer to fale. Beyle. 
ht ng — vend.] One to whom any 
is ol : Ayliffe. 


thing i | ER. 
VENDER. . vendeur, Fr.] A ſeller. Graunt. 
VE'NDIBLE. 4. ve. dibilit, Latin. ] Saleable; 
marketable Carer. 
VE'NDIBLENESS. / [from vendible.) The 
ſtate of being ſaleable. Na 
VENDIF ATION. /. | venditatio, from vendit, 
Latin. J Boaſtful diſplay. * Ben. Jobnſon. 
VENDT TION. /. | vendition, French; venditio, 
'Latin.} Sale; the act of ſelling. 
To VENEER. v. a. To make a kind of mar- 
quetry or inlaid work. 
VENEFICE. . [ veneficium, Lat.] The practice 
of poiſoning. 
VENEFTCIAL. 4. Lo veneficium, Latin.) 
Poiſoning; bewitchin : Brown. 
VENEFYCIOUSLY. df from venefitium, Lat. 
By poiſon. ' Brown. 
VENEMOUS. @. [from venir, Fr.] Poiſonous, 
A.. 
* VE'NENATE. v. a. ¶ veneno, Latin. ] To 
poiſon; to infect with poiſon. Woodward. 
VENENA'TION. /. | from wenenate.] Poiſon; 
venom. * „ "Brown, 
VENENE. 4. ¶ veneneux, Fr.] Poiſonous ; 
VENENO'SE. f venemous. ' Harvey, Ray. 
VENERABLE. a. { venerabilts; Latin. ] To bc 
. 'regarded with awe; to be treated with re- 


| | | = * Hooker. Fairfax, Drydeh, p To let out at a mall ape p36 


VEN 

VE'NERABLY. ad. [from venerable.] In a 
manner that excites reverence. AAdviſn, 
To VE'NERATE v a. [ venerer, French; vene- 
ror, Latin. ] To reverence; to treat with ve- 
neration: to regard with awe. Ferbert. 
VENERA'TION. /. | veneration, French; vcne- 
ratio, Lat.] Reverend regard; awful reſpect. 
| 2 Addiſon, 
VENERA*TOR. /. [from wenerate.] Reve- 
rencer. . Hale. 

VENEREAL. a. | venerens, Latin.] 
I, Relating to love; commonly unchaſte love. 
; Addiſon. 
2. Conſiſting of copper, called Venus by che- 
miſts | * Boyle. 
VENE'REOUS. a. { from venery.] Libidinous; 


luſtful. Derbam. 
VE'NERY. /. | venerie, from venir, French. | 
1. The ſport of hunting. ü 
2. The pleaſures of the bed. _ Grew, 
VE'NEY. / A bout; a turn. Shake peare. 


VENE SECTION. /, Lvend and ſefio, Latin.) 


Blood- letting; the act of opening a vein; 
— fp Wiſeman. 

To VENGE. v. a. [ venger, French.) Toavenge; 
Ar Sbaleſpeare. 
VE'NGEABLE. a. from verge. ] Revengeful; 
malicious. Spenſcr. 


VE'NGEANCE. /. [ vengeance, French. | 


I. Puniſhment ; penal retribution ; avenge- 
ment, King Charles. Dryden. Addiſon. 


2. It is uſed in familiar language. To 
with a wengeance, is to dv with wvebemence : 
What a vengeance ? emphatically what ? 
VE'NGEFUL. a. ¶ from vengeaxce and full.] 
Vindictive; revengeful. Milton. Prior. 
8 8 [veniel, Fr. from veni, Lat 
1. Pardonable ; fuſceptive' of pardon; er- 
 cuſcable. Sbaleſpeare. Brown. Roſcommon. 
'2. Permitted ; allowed. Milton, 
VE'NIALNESS, /I from venia/.] State of be- 


ing excuſeable. 
VENISON. / ſ venaiſen, Fr.] Game; beaſt of 
chaſe; the fleſh of deer. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
VENOM. / [ venim, French. ] Paiſon. Drydn. 
To VENOM. v. 4 To infe& with venom. 
VE'NEMOUS. a. [from venom. ] 

1. Poiſonous: a 

2. Malignant; miſchievous. Addi on. 
VE'NOMOUSLY. ad. [from venemous. | Por 
ſonouſly; miſchievouſly ; malignantly. Dry 
VE'NEMOUSNESS. /. | from ven .] Por 

ſonouſneſs; malignity. | 
VENT. /. 7 rench. 3 

I. A ſmall aperture; a hole; a ſpiraele. 
5 Sbaleſpeare. Milton, 
'2 Paſſage'out of ſecrecy to public _ ; 


eru <p 0 | ; fro 
" he Act © openin | 8 
a % > — pallge. 1 | At 
F. Diſcharge; m iſcharge. 
F * mY Milten. Mort:me” 
6: Sale. 28 2 hob ; 1 Temple. T.. 
To VENT. 2. 4. [ venter, French. 


3. To 


VEN 


2 To let paſs; to give way to. — 

3. To utter; to report. " 

4. To emit : to pour out. * 2. 

3 To ow 

6. To fell; to carry to ſale. 

To VEE 0 n. To ſnuff. 
VENTAIL. /. f from vuntall 1 That 

part of the helmet made to 
VENTA'NNA. |. Span. ] A widow, Dryd. 
* ER. . i atin J 


cavity of the body, chiefly : ied | 


— the 1 breaſt, and abdomen, which are 
called by anatomiſts the three venters. 
2. Womb: mother. Hale. 
VE'NTIDUCT. . [ ventus and ductun Latin. ] 
aſſage for the wind. Boyle. 
E/NTILATE. ». 9. [ ventilo; Latin. 
| Wo To fan with wind Harvey. Woodward. 
2. To winnow ; to fan. 
3. To examine; to diſcuſs. 
VENTILA'TION. h [ ventilatio, Latin, from 


venta. 


1. The a& of fanning; the ſtate of being 


fanned, - jp Addiſon. 
2. Vent; utterance, Wotton. 
3. Refrigeration. Harvey 


VENTIEA TOR. ſ. [from vent ilate.] AS in in- 
ſtrument contrived by Dr. Hales to ſupply 
cloſe places with freſh air. 

VENTRICLE. . [ ventricule, French; vent ri- 


culus, Latin. ] : 

i: The ſtomach. Hale. 
2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the heart. Donne. 


VENTRILO'QUIST. % [ ventr e French; 
venter afid Squor, Latin. One: W 
ſach a manner, as that the — — = 
iſſue from his belly. 

VE'NTURE. / venture, French.) 


1. A N an undertaking of chance and 


dan South. Locke. 
2. * has. 2 Bacon. 
3. The thing put to hazard; a \ ſtake. Shakeſ. 


4 A a Ventures. At hazard; without 
much conſideration ; without any fecurity of 
ſucceſs, more than the hope of a lucky 


chance. Spenſer, Hudibras. 
Te VENTURE. . . {from w—_ noun. 

1. To dare. . en. 
2. To run hazard. Dryden. 
3. Te Ven run 41. ren 
To VENTURE en or pon. make at- 

tempts without any ſecurity of — 
Bacon. Atterbury. 

To VE'NTURE. . . 


1. To expoſe to hazard. 2 
2. To put or ſend on a venture. arew. 


VENTURER. L from venture. ] He who ven. 


VE'NTUROUS. . from verture.] Daring ; 
* bold; fearleſs; — to — —— 


Bacon, Temple. 
VENTUROUSET. gd Sn oma —9 


vines — 88. f (ROS Hs 
— to ard, * 1 


VERBAL. a. pre Latin. 


VER 


VENUs' Lafon. 

VENUS' comb, a 

3 F. Plante, 
VENUS looking-glaſs. 

VE'NUS” navel-2o6ft. 

VERA'CITY, J [oeras; Latin, ] 
1. Moral truth; of report 


2 — truth; * 


VERA/CIOUS. 4. [ verax, Latin. Oblervant 
of truth. 


8 werbe, French; verbem, Latin.) A . 


h 6 ot modi- 
oa x $94 enilying — Cer Clarke. 


T. N not written. 
2. Oral; uttered by mouth. Shakeſpeare 
3. Conſiſting in mere words. | 
| Miltes. Glanville, South. 
4. verboſe; full of words, Shateſpeate. 
4 por exact in words. 
iteral ving word anſwering to word. 
| Denham. 
7. Ane a noun derived from a 


verb. 
VERBA'LITY, 7. [from verbal.] Mere bare 
words. Brown, 


VE'RBALLY. ad. [from verkel. 4 2 
1. In words; orally. 
2. Word for word. 272 

VERBATIM. ad. Lat. e 

To VERRBERATE. . a, | verbero, Latin.] 75 
beat ; to ſtrike. 

VERBERA'TION./: C from verberate.] Blows; 
beating. rhuthnot. 

VERBO'SE. a. [orrboſur, Latin. — pb 
words; prolix; tedivus by mnltiplicity 
words. 

VERBO/SITY. n [from —_ e.] 1a 
of words; much empt Brome. 


VERDANT. J. en. — Green, like 


the graſs. Milton, 
VE'RDERER. |. [verdier, French ] An officer 
in the foreſt. 
VE'RDICT. / | verum diflum, Latin. 
T. The determination of the jury ed 
to the ju udge. Spenſer . 
by Declaration; deciſion ; judgment ; opi- 
nion. Hooker, South. 
VF'RDIGRISE. /. Theruſt of copper. Peacham, 
VE CHER J. Chalk . green. Peachame 
VE'RDUR verdure, Fr.] Green; ; green 
colour Fl ion, 
VE'RDUROUS. 4. [from verdure.] Green; 
covered with green; decked with green, 
Milton, 
1 a. [nerecundur, Latin] Madeſt; 
baſbfu 
VERGE. e, French; virga, Latin. 
1. A 9 Sep de ra 5 when of a 25 
carried as an emblem of authority. The 
mace of a dean. Swift. 
2. The brink; the edge; the utmoſt border. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


3. In law, verge is the compaſt about the 
king's court, bounding 2 0 = 


oP 
N 
# 


VEM 


the lord fieward of the king's houſhold. 


. Covel. 
To rn v. u. * Latin. ] To tend; 
to bend 5 


Holder. Pope. 
VE RGER. , frem verge.] He that carries 
the mace before the dean. | | Farquhar. 
R 4. { weridicur, Latin.) Telling 


Bis 


VENTA io. V (from verify.) Conf | 


on by argument or eyidence, 


s mation Bovle. 
7e VERIFY. v. n. 


juſtify againſt the arge of falſehood ; to 
confirm; to prove un „e Sf. 
i 4. from very] 

1. In truth; certain Shakeſpeare. 

2. With great rainy 6. Swift. 


_VERISEMILAR. a. | veriſemilic, Latin.) Pro- 
bable; likely. br. ; : F 
VERISIMILITU veriſomilitudo, 
VERIS| LIT V. Þ tin. Probability; 
| (rar reſemblance of Gab. | 
Brown. Dr1 

YERITABLE. a. [ veritable, French. 
| 7 le to fact. 

TTY. £ veritas, Latin. 7 


ee 


is Truth; conſonance to the reality of 
_ things 


; Hooker. South, 
"Wh A true een ; a true tenet. 


. | Sidney. Davies. 


3. Morat truth ; agreement of the words 
N the. thoughts. 


VERTIUICE. /. | verjus, French.) Acid liquor 
expreſſed from crab apples | 
VERMICE'LLTY. /. Jr J A paſte rolled 
and broken in orm of worms. Prior. 

, VERME CULAR:; a. L ver miculus, Latin.] 
like a worm; continued from one 

to another of the ſame body. Cbeyne. 

To VERMFCULATE. v. 4. ¶ vermiculatus, 
Latin. 1 inlay; to work in chequet work. 


| Bailey. 
| VERNMICULATION. . [from wermiculate.) 


_ Continuation of motion. from one part to 
another. Hale. 
Fine . l vermis, Lat.] 
A little a Derbam. 
. a. [oermiculaſur _ 
Full o 
VE'RMIF 12 RM. a. 0. [veriniforme French; ver- 


mis . en n.] Having the ſhape of 


VERMIF 'UGE. from r and; forn 1 
tin.] Any meine yout deſtroys or expels 


worms. 
as Br vermillon, 


n 17 

VERMI'LION. "Fr 

| eee a particular 
P ant 


Factitions or native cinnabar ; — 
3 with mercury. 222 
3. Any beautiful red calour. 


To dye red. Granville. 
VERMINE. /. [: wii Fr. virmis, Lat.] 
oa 8 nozious. animal 
4 os Vater. Bacon, Taylor, | 


4 
1054 


verifier, French.] TO 


| Milton. 
VE RNANT. 7. [ wernang, Latin. ] Flouriſhing 
2s in the ſpring. Milton. 
VERNILLTII V. /. . Latin.) Servile 
Carriage. Bailey, 
VERSABILITY. I /. [werſabilir, Latin.] 
VE'RSABLENESS. Aptneſs to be turned 
or wound any way, 
VE'RSAL. a. [A cant word for univerſal. J 
Total; whole. . Hudibrus. 
VERSATILE. /. [verſatitie, is, Latin. 
T. That may be turned round 
2. Changeable ; variable. | Glanville, 
3. Eaſily applied to a new taſk. 
VE'RSATILENESS. /. {from verſatile. 1 
VERSATILITY. } he quality 6 
being verſatile, - 


Dry din. . 


Spenſer. 
To VERMYLION. v. 4. [from the — - 


VE R 


To VE'RMINATE. v. n. from vermine, ] To 
breed vermine. 

VERMINA'TION. * [from verminale.] Ge- 
neration of vermine. 7156 Der bam. 

VE. RMINOUS. a. from vermine. Tend- 
ing to vermine 3 diſpoſed to vermine, 


| Harry. 
VERMUPAROUS. a. | vermis and Pario La- 


tin.] Producin * rown, 

V ERNA'CULA a. ¶ vernaculus, Latin. ] Na- 
tive; of onc's own country; domeſtick. 

Addiſon. 

VE. RNAL.. . ( vernus, Latin.) Belonging 

to the ſpring. 


VERSE. . [ vere, French; werſus, Latin.] 
1. A line conſiſting of a certain ſucceſſion of 
ſounds, and number of ſyllables. Shate(p. 
2. | verſet, French.] A ſection or paragraph 

of a book. Burnet. 
3. Poctry; lays; metrical lan, 


4. A piece of poetry, | 
To VERSE. v. a. [from the noun: 
in verſe ; to relate poetically. Shakeſpeare. 
To be VERSFD. v. . [verfor, Latin. ] To be 

ſkilled 1 in; to be eie with. a 
Brown. Dryden. 
VERSEMAN. C [verſe and man. ] A Pa: 
a writer in verſe. Prior. 


VE'RSICLE, ſ. lvetſieulus, Latin.] A little 


verſe, 

VERSIFICA'T ION. /.. [ verfification French, 
from verfifiy. ] The art 3 of mak- 
ing verſcs. Dryden. Granville. 


ne. Ars. 
Pore. 
To tell 


'VERSIFICA'TOR. I / Laie ator, Latin.] 
VE'RSIFIER. Pn: er; a maker 
% ©_vexſes; with. or. without the . of 
VERSIFY. v. u. ¶ verſificor, Latin] 75 
= verſes, 2 Alcham. Dryden. 


To VE'RSIFY. v. a. To relate in verſc. 
* Duniel. 
VERSION. . [ verſion, Fr. ver ſio, au! 
x: . — transformation. 


e of direction. 
: 2 5 Bel 


| — 
The act of tranſlating. 


VERT. J. vert, French. * thing that 
[-= and bears a green within | 1 


VER. 


VERVAIN wmallew. ſ. A plant 
VERVELES. / [vervelle, Erench } Labels 


VES 


dA AL. a. | {from id Latin.) 
Relating to the joints of the ſpine. - Ray. 


VE'RTEBRE. /:{vertebre, Fr. vertebra, Lat,] 


A joint of the 
VERTEX. i Latin.] 
1. —— t over head. Creecb. 


VERTICAL. a. — French. 
1. Placed i in the zeinth. | 


VERTICALITY. Ka [from vertical. 
ſtate of being in the zeinth. rowne. 
* ad. [ from err In the 
enith. Browne. 
VERTICILLATE. 4. Verticil/ate plants are 
- ſuch as have their flowers intermixt with 
. {mall leaves growing in a kind of whirls. 
. Duincy./ 
VERTICITY. ſ. {from- vertex. ] The power 
ol turning; circumvolution ; rotation. Glan. 
VERTIGINOUS. a. [ vertigineſur, 1 
I. Giagees round; rotatory. Bentley. 
AE hn] ga 
YERTIGO. a ſenſe 
of turning in the — Arbuthnot. 
VE'RVAI . [ verbena, Latin.) A plant. 
VE'RVINE. Drayton. 
Miller. 


tied to a hawk. 
VERY. a. | vrai, French.] - 

1. True; real. 
2. Having any qualities commonly bad, in 
- an eminent degree : à very villain. Davies. 
3. To note things emphatically, or emi- 


inſwortb. 


nently : tbe very — 6 Sbaleſpeare. 
4. Same: the very man. Spratt. 
83 ——— degree; in an eminent 


Addiſon, 
= 3 v. a. Lx fc. ne To 


VESICATION. { [from wefeat.] Bliering: 
paration of the cuticle iſeman. 
VERGATORY. 
Latin. A bliſtering application, 
VE'SICLE, /: [ veficula, Latin.] A ſmall cuticle 
_— 1 1 a bliſter. Hall 
'CULAR. a. [from ve Lat,] — 
full of ſmall i 2 
FESPER. /. [Latin.] The TOA ar; ; 
the evening. Shakeſpeare. 
VE'SPERS. /. [without the ſingular, from 
veſperus, Latin. ] The evening ſervice. 
VESPERTINE. a. | veſpertinus, * wo 
. 55 r coming in the 
J [waſſelle, French. ] 
I. Any thing in which liquids, or other 
| are put. Burnet. 


— in which men n er goods are 
carried on water. Raleigh. 


Anycapacity; any thin __ Milt. 
To \VE'SSEL. v. a. [fromthe noun; To Put 
 mto a veſſel; t0 barrel. e. 


VE'STR 


1 Samuel. Dryden. £ 


[ veficatorium, technical 


ſorrow. 
„ "ta The cauſe of trouble or uncaſineſs. 


u 


VE'SSETS. . A kind 4 1 
made in Suffolk. 


VE'SSICNON.” /, [among horſemen. A 


. wind 


VEST. / [ vis, Latin. ] An outer garment. ; 


Smith, 
To VEST. v. a. [from the noun.] 45 
. To dreſs; to deck; to enrobe- „ og 


2. To dreſs in a long garment. ; Milton 
3. To make poſſeſſor of; to inveſt 5 8 


RE. in poſſeſſion. Clarendn. rr 
ve STA A pure virgin. Popes. 


VESTALL a. , Latin.] Denotiag pure 


i Lada. are. 

VE'S Fig IBULE. . | veftibulum 772 
op or firſt entrance of a 2 

STI GE. /. ligium, Latin.] N 

mark left bekiln in paſling. Harvey. 
VE'STMENT. ,. | v-flimentum, Latin.] Gar- 

ment; part of dreſs. Waller. 
„. veſtiarium, Latin. ] 
1. A room appendant to the church; in 
which the ſacredotal garments, and con- 
ſecrated things are repoſited. Dryden. 
2. A parochial aſſembly commonly conven- 
ed in the veſtry .. Clarendos. 


VE'STURE. J|. Teen, old French. ] 


I. Garment; robe. Fairfax. Shakeſj 
2. Dreſs; habit; external form. Shake 2 
VETCH. /. | vicia, Latin.] A plant wit 
ilionaceous flower. Dryden. 
ve" CH. 4. | from vetcb. ] Made of vetches; 
abounding in vetches. Senſory 
VETERAN. /. weteranus, Latin] An old 
ſoldier; a man long practiſed. Wy 
. Hooker. Addiſon. 
VE'TERAN. a. Long practiſed i in war; long 
ienced. ng 
VETERINA/RIAN. 410 N Latin.] 
One ſkilled in diſeaſes of cattle. Brown. 
To VEX. v. a. | vexo, 1 
1. To plague; torment; to Prive. 
2. To diſturb; to diſquict. | Pope. 
3. To trouble with 1 ght provocations. 
VEX ACTION. from vex. ] 


1. The act o troubling: 


care. 
2. The ſtate of being troubled ; . 6; 
Temple. 


4. An a& of haraſſing law. 


Bacon. 
5. A flight "wy. trouble. 


VEXA'/TIOUS, a. [ from wcxation. | | 0 
1. Afflictive; ; troubleſome ; ; cauſing trouble. 


Prior. 
2. Full of trouble or uneaſineſs. Digby. 
3. Teazing; {lightly troubleſome. 
VEXA'/TIOUSLY. at from v,. ] Tran- 
bleſomely ; uneaſily 5 
VEXATTOUSNESS. Wo [from eule. oy 
Troubleſomeneſs; 
VEX ER. /. from ver. He who vexes. 
U'GLILY. ad. [from : J Filthily ; with a. 


U'GLINESS, J. {from 3777 a Dates 


vir”; 4 Deformed i offenlive WS or wok 
. to IN . Milton. 
"vr 6 any Ne: bateſpeire. Wilkins, Addiſon. 


Fe VVAL. v. 4. KO incloſe in a vial. 
* 1 5 
VYAND.” Fr wivands, 1 Italian 
| Food; e Trey n 
FIATICUM. h [Latin K 


1. Provifion for à 
Wb ; 1 ofa to prepare the paſling . 
| for its de 

Py £ RATE v, &. vihro, Latin. 
1 brandiſh ; 6. [ub to we . with 
quick motion. | 
2. To make to quiver. Holder. 

7⁰ VI BRATE. . n.. 

». To play op and down, or to and fro. 

Boyle. Newton. 

2. To 

vines ON. FW: [from vibre, Latin. ] "The 
aft of moving, or being moved with quick 


; iated benefice. Dreden. 851 

2. On = the function — 4 

a a ſubſtitute 2. 

1 {from vicar.] The E 
a vicar T 

VICA'RIOUS, 4. [ vicarive, Latin. ] Deputed ; 

; acting in the more of another, 

Hale. Norris. 

VICARSHIP. 7. ans view] The — of 


Lr. to virtue. 
an ** 


5 2 22 Ae den 
* with ſcrews, uod TO. 
© ky e er 


perſorms, in = ſtead, the office of a ſu- 
Car, or who has the cn com- 
mand; as a viceroy, vicerbancellor. 

To. VICE. v. 2. [from the noun. To — 


werfen . Lvice and 7 Ro”) 
ſecond commander of 
+: Naas officer of the PER rank. 
VICEADMIRALTY. þ {from viceadmiral.] 
4 viceadmiral. Carew. 
1 . and a One who 
ious; hora wy 


| VICEGERERT 0; og 2274 


VvreruALs. 


1 


lieutenant; one who is intruſted with the 
er of the or. Bacon. Spratt. 
VICEGE'RENT. a. | wicegerens, Latin. Having 
o delegated power; acting by ſubſtitution. 
Milt 
VICEGE'RENCY. '£ | from vicegereat. The 


uf a vicegerent; lieutenancy ; deput- 


ed power. . South, 

2 LAS, 2 [vicecarcellarius La- 

33 ſecond magiſtrate of the uni ver · 
ties. 


VFCENARY. a. ede, Latin.) Belong - 
ing to twenty. 

VICEROY, . [-vicerei, French.] He who 
| governs in place of the king with regal au- 
thority. Bacon. Sao. 

VI 2 Jv [from vicerey. Jl Digni- 
1 av ton, 

VICETY. {Ni Nicety ; ; cxaQtneſs. Ben, . 

VICUNITY. /. ſvicines, Latin. ] 

1. Nearnefs; ſtate of being near. © Hale, 
2. Neighbourhood. 8 


VICINAGE. {; vicinia, Latin.] Neighbour. 


hood; joining. 
VICINAL. 4. — os Near 
VVCINE. neig lanville, 
VICIOUS, a. [from vice, ] Deyoted to vice 
= —— to yy Milton, 
'SSITUDE. /. [ viciſiitudo, Latin. 
I. Regular change; return of . fame 
things 1 — the ſame ſucceſſion. Newton, 
2. — — 9 Gifford, 
VFCTIM. {. C viftima, bis 1 
e ee Hain for a ſa- 


crifice. Denham. Addiſon. 
- 2. Som deſtroyed, Prior. 


'VFCTOR. 5 Fans Latin.} Conqueror; 


* he that gains the advantage 
Wd — a. | vidtorieux, French. ] 
1. Conquering ; having obtained conqueſt; ; 
ſuperiour in conteſt. Milton. 
2. Producing conqueſt,©” Pope, 


3- Betokening con Shakeſpeare, 
VIETOBIOUELE. ad. [from wiftoriour.] 
With conqueſt ; £ r — 


VICTO/RIOUSNESS. F: U franc — 
The ſtate or quality of victorious. 
VFCTORY. / e Latin.) mage eh 

ſucceſs in conteſt. 
'VV/CTRESS. / { from vigor. 1A ſemale th 


Shake 
VICTUAL. 1 Fr. —— 
food; —— life z meat. 


To VICTUAL, v. . ¶ from the noun. To 
. tore with proviſions for food. Sbaleſprare. 
VICTUALLER. “ © { from, vidual.) One who 
V. DELICET. 4d. [Latin. ] to wit; that is. 

Generally written vis. 
— ag To. ſhow ar pen jen 
mV e To comet Fo commend, oy 


vor 


To VIEW. v. 4. [veu, F | 

1. To ſurvey; to look on n of exa- 
mination. . Prior. Pope. 
2. To ſec; to perceive by the eye. Milton. 


das — Me 
4 Sight ; Power of bcbulding. . Ha 


-þ AR of ſecing. D Loc te. 
4. Sight; eye. 
5. Es cxatnipation by the eye, 


6. IntelleQual ſurvey. 


7. Space that may be taken in by the eye; 
reach of ſight. Dryden. 


Dryden. 


8. Appearance; now. Waller. 
9. Dulplay ; exhibition to the ſight or _ 
e 

10. Proſpect of * Locke 
IT. Intention; © Arbutbnet. 
VI EWI. Ess. [frm rom view. ] Unfeen; not 
diſcernible light. Pere. 


VIGIL. /. — Latin. 
I. weak, deyotions . in the cu- 


ſtomary hours of reſt, 2 opc. 
a. A fa kept before a holi Shateſp. 
3- Service uſcd on the night fore a holi- 
3. gg 2 
vi 3 vx" ung; of leep. 
GI 
VIGILANCY, } JL, Latin. ] 


I. Forbcarance of ſleep. Broome. 

2. + Oo; circumfpeRion ; 2 1 

otton 

3. 7 watch. Milton, 

VIGILANT. a. vigilans, Latin.) Watchful ; 
 circumſpedt ; ; attentive. 

Haoker, Clarendon. 


VIGILANTLY. ad. { from vigilant. ] 2 
fully's attentively ; circumſpectly. — - 
VIGOROUS. a, [from vigor, Latin.) 
— not Ar urn and 
Walier. W 
VI'GOROBSLY. ad. {from vi 
force ;_ foreibly; without w 
en. South, 


D 
VIGOROUSNESS. F- [from vigeur. ] 2 
ten 
VI'GOUR. Latin. 
I. Force fon J 
2. Mental force ; intellectual _ 
3- Energy ; efficacy Blackmore, 
VILE. 4. 1 — vile, Latin. 
1. Baſe; mean; worthleſs ; ſordi li afar 
Shakeſpeare. Abbot. Fairfax. 
orally impure; Wicked 
VILED, a. {from wile, — A Ar 
dubve ; ſcurrilous. Hayw 
VELELY, ad. {from vile,] Baſcly ; aan 
ſhamefully, 
VFLENESS. J. [from vile.} 


wort Drayton. Creech. 
2. Moral or intellectual bafeneſs. Prior. 


kr. v. . to 


. 


Locle. 


3 def. 


I. -Baſeneſs ; — e. Abet; 
hleſlneſs. 


'VI/NDICATORY. . {from — 


V IN 
VEL. |. Till, Latin.) A village; „ fon 
collection of houſes. Hale. 
VILLA. /. | villa, Latin.] A country feat, 


VILLAGE. village, French. A fe 


collection holes leſs than a town. 
Shakeſpeare. 9 5 3 
VILLAGER. ſ. [from A inha- 


ditant of a village, 45 — Lecke. 
3 J Ln 2 bs 1 of 


fs © 
VILLAIN. 2 ber French. 0 
I. One who held by a — 
2. A wicked wwretch: - 1 
Sbateſpeare. 938 As : if 
VILLANAGE. from 1 2 
I. The ſtate of a villain 


2. Baſcneſs; infamy. * rn 
To VILLAN k. v. 4. [from ale T 


debaſe; to degrade Dryden. Bentley. 
VILL Abs from villain. . 


I. Baſe; vile; wicked. 


2. Sorry; worthleſs. Shake ſpeave. 
VIL.LANOUSLY. ad. [from villanous * Wick- 
edly ; baſely. Knolle. 
VILLANOUSNESS. . [L from ang 


Baſeneſs; — 
VILLANY. J. [from villain. ] | | 
I. Wickedneſs; baſeneſs; depravity. 8 


2. A wicked action; 2 crime. - * den. 
VILLA'TICK. a. [ villaticus, Latin. ] Belong 
ing to villages. Milton. 
III. J. [Latin.] In anatomy, are che 
ſame as fibres; and in hatany, ſmall hairs 
like the graius of or ſhag. Duincy.. 
bay 10, 4. ¶ villoſus, Latin. Shaggy; 
Arbuthnor. 
— a. | vimineus, Latin.) Made 
* twi rior. 


VINCI wel orgy aiaco, Latin. ] Con- 


erable; ſu rnd wa 

* NN . 8 Dc e 

neſs to be avercome. 

VFNCTURE. /. S I binding 
VINDE/MIAL. . Cork, ] — 

ivg to a vintage. 
To VINDEMIATE. v. Ms 1 Lanny 

To gather the vi | 
VIND eee Ki | vindemia, Lat. 


ering. 2 
To VINDICATE. o. a. {vindice, Lats) 
1. To juſtify ; to maintain. Pre 
2. To revenge; to avenge. Bac. Pearſon, 
3. To aſſert; to to claim with efficacy, 


4. To clear: tp protect. Hammond. 
0 0 
VINDICATTION, . [vindieation, French, from. 
 vindicate.) Defence; aſſertion ; f juſtification. 
rome. 
VINDYCATIVE. a. [from vindicate.] Re- 
vengeful; given to revenge. Howel.” 
VINDICA'TOR. J. {from "wiadicate.} One 
who vindicates; an aſſertor. | 


„ 


| * W office of ven · 
-—— -  Bramball. 


2. Defenſory ; juſtificatory. 
FINDICTIVE. 4. from viadicta, Latin. ] 
_ _ Given to 3 revengeful. Dryden. 

8 . ¶vinea, atin.] The plant. that 


e fo — French. ] 
1. Wine grown ſour. "Bacon. Pope. 
| Joy Any thing really or metapliorically ſour. 
Shakeſpeare. 
VINEYARD. + [ptmzeand, Sax. ] A grouud 
anted with vinxs. Shateſpeare, 
VENNEWED, or /; inney, 4. Mouldy Ain ſiv. 
VINOUS. 4. (from vinum, Latin.] Having 
the qualities of wine; conſiſting of wine, 
Boyle. Philips, 
VENTAGE. : [ vinage, French} The pro- 
duce of the vine for the year; the time in 
which grapes are gathered. Bacon. Waller. 
VENTAGER. % from vintage. ]. He who | 
gathers the vintage. 
VINTNER. / [from vinum, Lat.] Out who 
fells wine. 5 H. oel. 5 
VENTRY. /. The place where wine is ſold. 


ekz 

VIOL. fe ſvielle, Fr. viola, Italian. ] A ged 
inſtrument of muſick. Shatefp. Bacon. Milt. 

VIOLABLE. a. [from wiolabilis, Lat.] Such 
as may be violated or hurt. 

VEQLACEOUS. a. from viola Latin. ] Re- 
ſembling violets. 

To VI'OLATE. a. C violo, Latin:] | 
E. To injure; to hurt. Milton. Pope. 
2. To infringe; - to break any thing vener- 

/:mble.. -.; . Hooker. 
3. Fo injure by ieren Brown. 
4. To raviſh; to deflower. - Prior, 

VIOLATION. 7 [ violatio, Latin.) 

x. Infringement or injury of ſomething ſa- 
_ Acdalſon. 
pes the act of deflowering. Shateſp. 

VIOLA TOR. | violator, Latin. 

I. One who injures or infringes ſomething! 
facred. South. 
2. Ara E | Sbaleſpeare. 
VIOLENGE | [wiolentia, Latin.} ? 
x. Force borne A to any purpdſe. - 
e. Milton. 
1. An attack; an ds a murder. Shak, 
3. Outrage; unjuſt force. 
— vehemence. N <0 
Injury; infringement. urnet. 
8. Forcible defloration. 

YIOLENT. . [violentus, Latin. ] 

I, Faxcible ; with ſtrength. Milton. 


Pope 


4. Produced or continued by force. Burnet. 


3. Not natural, but brought by force. Milt. 

4. Unjuſtly alfailant; murderous. | 

| Shakeſpeare. Milton. 

4 Unſeaſonably vehement. 1 Hooker. 
6. Extorted.z not voluntary. Milton. 

VIOLENTLY. ad. from 23 5 With 


farce ; forcibly ; vehemently. Shak. Taylor. 


V1'OLET. 1 Loses, Fr. viola, Latin] A 
| lower. Sbalgſpedre. Milton. Locle. 


Milton 7 


IR 


VIOLIN. / A = from viel.) A fiddle ; 
a 8 Sandvs. 

VIOLIST. /. [from . A player on the 
viol. 

FIOL ONCE LL O. . 
inſtrument of muſick 

vi PER. /. vipera, Latin. 
1. A ſerpent of that ſpecies which brings 
its young alive. Sandys. 
2. Any thing miſchievous. Shakeſpeare, 

da eng E. a: > Topo Latin. } Belong- 

to a vipe 

VIP ROUS. « a, lee Lat. from viper.] 
Having the qualities of a viper. Daniel. 

VIPER's bug loſe. /. | echjum, Lat.] A plant. 


M, iller, 


VIPER's s graſs. ſ. ¶ ſcorzonera, Lat.] A plant. 
Milli. 
VIRA'GO , Latin. ] A female warriour; a 


woman with the qualities, of a man. 


Peacham. 
VIRELA. A. [ virelay, vireloi, Fr.] A ſoꝛt 
that conſiſted 


of little ancient French 
only of two rhymes and ſhprt verſes. Did. 
VTRENT. 2. [virens, Lat.] Green; not fad- 


ed. Brown, 


VIRGE. /. it TY A dean's 5 


men. 5 Geneſis, 

2. A woman not a mother. Milton. 

3. Any thing untouched or unmingled. 
Derbam. 


4. The ſign of the zodiack in which the 

| fin is in Au Milton. 

VIRGIN. 4. Befitting A virgin; * to a 

in; maidenly. 

To VIRGIN: v. n. (a cant word. 70 ip 

the virgin. h Shakeſpeare. 

VIRGINAL. 3. 

| maidenly; pertaining to a v Hamm. 

To VIRGIN AL. v. n. To pat; to ſtrike 2 
the virginal. Shakeſj 

VIVRGINAL. ſ. [more uſually virginali. A 


muſical inſtrument ſo called, becauſe uſed 
Bacor. 


by young ladies. 
VIRGINITY. / [virginitas, Latin ] Maiden- 


head; TE uaintance with man. Taylv. 


vi 7. 
VIRILITY. ＋ [ —5 itas 


virilis, Latin.] Belonging to 
Latin. 7 


Manhood; arateriof a man. Rambler. 


> Power of — | Bus. 
r /- Properly vermilion. 
VIRTUAL. a. 


efficacy without the ſenſible part. 


Bacan. Milton. WED 


VIRTUA'LITY. J [from virtwal.] 


VIRTUALLY. od — gt virtual. 2 2 2 
though not form 

To VFRTUATE. ** a. [from eine] SIE 
make efficacious. 

— | virtue, Latin] | Pape 
3 WOW: 2. | A pate 


J. Italian. ] A ſtringed 


[from virgin. ] Maiden; 


{from wirtve.] Having the 


VIS 


2. A particular moral excellence. Addiſon. 
3. Medicinal quality. , . Hacon. 
4. Medicinal efficacy. Addiſon. 


F. Efficacy; power. Atterbury. 
56. Acting power. Mark. 
. Secret agency ; efficacy. Davies. 


3. Bravery ; valour, Rateigh. 
9. Excellence; that which gives excellence 
or power Ben. John ſon. 


10. Qne of the orders of the celeſtial hier- 


archy. | | © Tickell, 
VIRTUELESS. a. [ from virtue.) 
1. Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue. 
2. Not having efficacy; wanting operating 
ualities. EKealeigb. Fairfax, Halecuill. 
FIRTUO'SO. |. [Italian.] A man ſkilled in 
antique or natural curoſities, ſtudious of 
painting. ſtatuary, or architecture. Tatler. 


VIRTUOUS, 3. {from virtur.] ö 

I. Morally | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Chaſte. Shateſpeare. 
3. Done in conſequence of moral goadneſs. 


7 Dr yen. 
4. Efficacious; powerful. Milton. 
5. Having wonderful or eminent proper- 
I Spenſer. Mutton, 
6. Having medicinal qualities, Bacon, 
VIRTUOUSLY. ad. [from virtuous. ] In a 
virtuous manner. Hooker. Denham. 
VIRTUQUSNESS. /. [from virtwaur,] The 
Rate or character of being virtuous. Spenſer. 
VIRULENCE.) / from virulent.] Mental 
VIRULENCY, { poiſon; malignity; acri- 
mony of temper ; bitterneſs. Aidiſon. Swift. 
VIRULENT. a, | virulentus, -Latin. ] | 
I. Poiſonous; venomous. : + | 
2. Poiſoned in the mind; bitter; malignant. 
VIRULENTLY. ad. [from virulent.] Ma- 
lignantly; with bitterneſs. 
VISAGE. /. [ viſaggio, Italian. ] Face; coun- 
tenance; look. _ Sbate p. Milton, Weller. 
To VISCERATE, v. a. | viſcera, Lat.] To 
embowel ; to exenterate. 7 
VI SCW. a. C viſcidus, Latin. ] Glutinous; tena- 
cious. | 
VISCIDITY; . {fromviſcid;] | | 
I, Glutinouſneſs; tenacity;-ropineſs, Arb. 
2. Glutinous concretion. F 
VISCOSITY, , C viſcoſiic, French. 
I. Glutinouſneſs; tenacity.” © Arbuthnet. 
2. A glutinous ſubſtance. Brown. 
VISCOUNT. /. [ vicecomes, Latin Viſcount 
lignifies as much as ſheriff. Viſcouni alſo 
lignifies a degree of - nobility next to an 
carl, which is an old name of office, but a 
new one of dignity, never heard of amongſt 
us till Henry VI. his days. Cowel, 
VISCOUNTESS. /. The lady of a viſcount. 


VISCOUS. 4. ¶ viſcoſue, Latin.]' Glutinous; 


ſticky ; tenacious. Bacon. 
VISIBULITY. / [wiſbilite, Fr. from ele. 
I, The ſtate or quality of being perceptible 


to the 


e. WE Boyle. 
2. State of being apparent, or openly diſ- 
coverable. | Stillin cet. Rogers, 


VISIBLE, / [vifible,” Fr. vifbiliey, Latin-] 


VIT 


x. Perceptible by the eye. "Bacon: Dryden. 
2. Diſcovered to the eye. Sba 0 
3. Apparent; open; conſpicuous. Clarend. 


VI'SIBLENESS. /. [from vi/i6le.] State or 


quality of being viſible. 


VISIBLY. ad; from vi/ble.] In a manner 


perceptible by the eyc. Dryden. 
VISION. /. [ viſion, French; vie, Latin. 
I. Sight; the faculty of ſeeing.  Newtor. 
2. The act of ſecing. 
3. A ſupernatural appearance; a ſpectre ; 
a phantom. ; Milton. 
4. A dream; ſomething ſhewn in a dream. 
Locke. 


VISIONARY. a. [ vifonaire, French. 
I. 1 phantoms; diſpoſed to re- 
ceĩve impreſſians on the imagination. P 
2. Ta 08 not real ; ſeen in a > Fon. ay 


7 | Siet 
VIS , [vifronaire, French. } One 
VI'SIONIS”Z, whoſe imaginatio 
turbed, | 
To VISIT. 2. 4. [ viſiter, Fr. viſita, — | 
I, To go to ſee. oße. 
2. To fend good or evil judicially. h 
LI | Fudith, Swift. 
3. To ſalute with a preſent. Judges. 
4. To come to a ſurvey, with judicial au- 
thority. Aylife. 
To- VISIT. v. a. To keep up the intercourſe 
of ceremonial ſalutations at the houſes of 
each other. 


VISIT. /. | vi/ite, Fr. from the verb.] The act 


of going to ſee another. Matt,. 
visir BLE. a. {from wifit.] Liable to be 
vifited. 


 Ayliffe. 
VISTTrANTr. / | from viſit.] One who goes to 


ſee another. Soul Pope. 
VISLITr ACTION. /. | vi/ito, Latin. ] : 
1. The act of vifiting. Shateſpeare. 


2. Objects of viſits. ilton. 

3. Judicial viſit or perambulation. Aylfe. 

4. Jude evil ſent by God. 

5. Communication of diving » Hooker. 
VISITATO/RIAL. 2. { from er,] Belong- 


ing to a judicial viſitor. »  Aylife. 
 VI'SITER. /. | from vit. ᷑æ ö | 
1. One who comes to another. 
V | s Swift. 
2. An occaſional judge. Garth 


VI'SNOMY. / {corrupted from phyſiognomy:} 
Faee; countenance. , Spenſer. 

VISIVE. 2. Cv, Fr.] Formed in the act of 
ſe — * 4 * : 


eing. 1 14 Broome. 
VVSOR. / y A maſk uſed to dif- 


figure an 


VI'SORED,. a. | from viſor.] Maſked: Milton. | 
VISTA. ,. [ Italian. ] View; proſpect through ' 


an avenue. Addiſon. 
VISUAL. 4. [viel, Fr.] Uſed in fight ; ex- 

erciling the power of ſight. - Milton, 
VITAL. . [vitalis, Latin. 

1. Contributing to life; neceſſary to life. 


2. Relating to life, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Contauung life, Milton. 


Hammaonid.' 


n is di- 


Taylor. 4 


Sidney. Brown. © 


VIN 
4 Being the ſcat of life. 


| Pope 
5. So diſpoſed as to live. rown, 
6. Eflential ; chiefly nece Curler. 


. VITALITY: {. {from uit] Powe? of ſub- E 


in lile. Rattigh. Ra 
GR ad. [from 2 ] 42 . 
ner as to give life. Beirley. 
VITTALS. / without che ſingular. 3 Parts 
eſſential to hfe. Pbili pr. 
| 3 ELARY. LARY. {: [from with, Lat. ] The 


yolk of the egg ſwims. in 
the 8 


T's VITTIATE. v. a. ¶ vitis, Lat.] To depravc; 
0 ſpoil: to make leſs pure. Evelyn. 
VITLATION:/..[ from. vitiate. 1 ihe ra 


corruption. 
E VEFILYTIGATE. a Ts d 12 


ae. 

f ON 1 ILITIGA'TION. + Contention; cavilia- 
«tion. - Hidibras. 
-VIFIO'SITY. / [from vitieſer, Latin.) De- 

ravity ; corruption. South. 
VFrIO 8. 4. | witioſus, Latin. ] 
1. Corrupt ; wicked; o to virtuous; - 
morally bad. Mitten. Pope. | 
2. Corrupt; having phyfical ill qualities. 
Ben. Jobnſon. 


. VI'TIOUSLY. ad {from. -vitious:] Not virtu- 
guſly ; corruptly; badly. 


- YFTIOUSNESS. / {from vitious.] Cirrupt- 
2. nefs;; ſtate of being vitious, + South, 
VFTREOUS. 4. [ ireus, Latin. ' Ghaſly ; 
conſiſting of glafs; Ne A,. 
YETREQUSNESS. * — m 77 Re- 
ſemblance of'glaſs ; glaſſy parts. 


VITRUFICABLE. a. [from en Con- ; 


-  +vertible/i 
e VITRT CATE. v. 4. To change into 


glaſs. Baton. - 


vr 5 RIFICA'TION. i [oitrifcation, French; 
from vitrificate. | Production of gluſs ; a& 


: of _— or ate of hong changed; into 


To VIVTFICATE. v. n. 


f VIVIFICA/TION, 


VIZ. ad. To wit; that is. 
I. f. [vifiert, Fr. ] A maſk uſed for 


U1TL 
EE ; Bally, 
Sprigbtly; gay; active; lively. 
AclOUSNESS. 17 [vivacite, French, 
A'CITY. from vivacious, ] | 
1. Livelineſs; f. ightlineſs. Boyle, 
2. Longevity ; lengrh of life. Brown, 
VYVARY. A D Latin.] A warren. 
VIVE.-a. f » French.] Lively; forcible ; 
con. 
vivency. E . (vive, Lat.] Manner of ſup- 
r e or continuing life. | Brown, 


VIVES. /. A diſtemper auiong horſes, much 

like the ſtrangle. Farries's Dia. 
VIVID. 2. facde, Latin. 
r. Lively; quick} ſtriking. 


ü 8 ie. Nerofon. H'. e. 
ichtly; dive. ? L 


South. Watt.. 
V1 LV. ad. [from vivid.) With life; 
with quickneſs; with ſtren Boyle. 
VFVIDNESS, /. [from vivid. Life; vigour; 
quickneſs. 
VFVICAL: a; fe, 1 Giving life. 
vi ui ſico, Latin. 
. To make alive; to en ee ife; to 
animate, 
a. To recover from fach a change of en 
as ſeems to deſtroy the orig rties. 
C vivification, Fr. ] 00 
a®of 
VIVIFE 
i alive. 


_ life, 
a. [vivifices, Latin.) _— life; ; 


o VI VIFY.u. 4a. [eines and facie, Lat.] 75 


make Alive; 10 animate ; to endue with 
Bacon. Harvq. 

VIVIPAROUS, 4. 125 and pario, Latin: ] 
Brigging the young'ali Ve ; oppoſed to oviþa- 
More. Ray. 


vIXEN. A Vixen is the name of a ſhe- bi; 
and applied to a woman, "whoſe nature is 


thereby compured to a ſhe-fox. Shakeſpeare: 


Hudibras. 


iſe, Ro(common. 


. [item and facie, Latin. Tov v * [From the noun | To 

Bacon Shakeſpeare. 

n. To become glaſs, Arb. R J. . The prime miniſter of the 

axtrichnn, Latin.] Fitriol is Turkiſh empire. '  Kmlles, 

ah of a metallick-matter UI. CER. / [ ulcere; Fr. wes, Latin.] A fore 
With te in acid ſalt. Woodward. of continuance ; not new wood. Sandy! 
TFFRIOLATE. I 4. [aotriolits, Fr. from To ULCERATR. v. a. Jelcerer, French; ulcert 
VFTRIOBATED: eee, Latin.] Im- kein,] To difeaſe with fores. Arbuthe. 


e N with vitriol; untiing v9 - iol. 

| | VITRIOLICK. * fe Fr. rey 
' VITRIO'LOUS, vidriolum, Latin. ] 
mbH vitriol; "atriol. 
Brown, Gre. 

p VETOLINE. . n to 


7 


n MrUpE NATE. „ engerer, French; 
oY Lev)” FE of to-cenſuve, 


g cenfure. Pe 


eis . — 
. — 


Re- 


n Tn 71. [ rituperatic, . Eatin 3 
laſt 


U'LCER ATION, 2 wiceratio,irom ulcero, Lat. 
x. The act of breaking into ulcers. 
9 {fa L (Amie 
R a. [wlceroſur, Latin. icte 
with ſores. 1 Sbaleſpeart. 
.U'LCEROUSNESS. + [from wicerons, The 
fate of uleerbus. 
U'LCERED.: =. ulcers, French; ; from ulcer. ] 
Grown by time from an hurttoan vlcer Temp. 
ULFGINOVS. * | [oligineſur, Latin. ] SI); 
maiddy, + ©," ondroart, 
ULTIMATE. « « atm Latin. ] Intended i 
the laſt reſort. Roger's 


ULTIMATELY. ad. [from — JIn de 
conſequence, s Rogers 


ULI 


UNA 


BLIYMITE. / [ultimus, Latin] The laſt 

the laſt conſequence. Bacon. 

U'LTRAMARINE. / Cure and marinus, Lat.] 

One of the nobleſt blue colours uſed in paint- 

ing, produced by calcination from the ſtone 
called lapis lazuli. Hill. 

ULTRAMARINE. a. [ultra marines, Latin.] 
Being beyond the ſea; foreign. Ainſroorth. 


' ULTRAMO/NTANE. a. [ultra montanus, Lat.] 


ond the mountains. 


ULTRAMU'NDANE. a. | ultra and mundus, 


Latin. ] Being beyond the world. | 
ULTRO'NEOUS. a. | ultro, Latin. ] Sponta- 
neous; voluntary. 


U'MBEL. / The extremity of a ſtalk or branch 


divided into ſeveral pedicles or rays, begin- 


ning from the ſame point, and opening ſo as 
io form an inverted cone. 1. 
ir 4. . is — * 
owers when n of them grow together 

in umbels. ache 1 Diet. 
UMBELLFFEROUS. a. 3 and fero, Lat.] 


_ Uſed of plants that bear many flowers, 
growing upon many ſootſtalks. Did. 
UMBER /- ” | 
1. A colour. $ +; 14 ; Peacham. 
2. A fiſh, The amber and grayling differ in 
nothing but their names. Vallon. 


U MBERED. a. ¶ from uber, or umbra, Latin.] 
Shaded; clo — 01. , . Shakeſpeare. 
UMBULICAL. a. | from wmblicus, Latin. ] Be- 
longing” to the navel. . ' | Ray. 
UMBL „ [xmbles, Fr.] A deer's —_— 1 
7s 
MRO. f. [Latin.] The pointed boſs or pro- 
— of a 2 Swift. 
U'MBRAGE. , [ ombrage, French. ] 
I. Shade; ſkreen of trees. 


Sl Philips, 
2. Shadow; appearance. 


Bramball. 


3. Keſentment; offence; ſuſpicion of injury. 


24 . acon. 
UMBRA/GEOUS. a. [ombragieux, Fr.] Shady; 
yielding ſhade „ Harvey. 
UMBRA'GEOUSNESS. / [from umbrageou:. ] 
UMBRA'TILE. a. [ umbratilis, Latin. ] Being 
in the ſhade. cg. 
UMBRE'L. % {from r, Latin ] A 
UMBRERLLA. 4 ſkreen uſed in hot coun- 


tries to keep off the ſun, and in others to bear 
off the rain. Gay. 
UMBRIE RE. /. The viſor of the helmet. 


| Spenſer. 
UMBRO'SITY. /. [umbroſue, Latin] Shadi- 
neſs; excluſion of light. Brown. 
U'MPIRAGE. f. from umfire.] Arbitration; 
| friendl deciſion of a controverſy. 
U'MPIR . An arbitrator; one who, as acom- 
mon friend, decides diſputes. Boyle, 
+ A Saxon privative or negative particle 
anſwering to in of the Latins, and v of the 
Greeks, un, Dutch. It is placed almoſt at 
Will before adjectives and adverbs. 
UNABA'SHED. &@. [from abaſbed.} Not 
ſhamed ; not confuſed by modeity. I. 
UNA'BLE. a. [from abte.] 


. 
- 


UNA 


t. Not having ability. 
2. Weak; impotent. 
UNABO'LISHED. a. [ from abolifted.] Not re- 

pealed; remaining in force. Hooker, 
UNACCE'PTABLE. a. ¶ from acceptab/e. Not 
. pleaſing; not ſuch as is well received, 
Addition, Rogers. 
UNACCE'PTABLENESS. /. ¶ from aunaccepts 
able, | State of not plcaſing. Colt 
UNACCE'SSIBLENESS. /. i fromace-/35'enef ] 
_ of not being to be attained ot approach« 
E Hale. 
UNACCO'MMODATED a. [ from accommo« 
dated. ] Unfurniſhed with external conve- 
nience. Shakeſpeare. 


'UNACCO'MPANIED. a. { from accompanied. ] 


Not attended. ayward. 
UNACCO'MPLISHED a. [ from accompliſted. } 
Unfiniſhed ; incomplete. Dryden. 
UNACCO'UNTABLE. a. | from accountable.} 
I Not explicable; not to be ſolved by reaſon; 
not reducible to rule. 
Glanville. L' Eftrange. Addiſon. Rogers. 
2. Not ſubject; not controlled. NM x 
UNACCOU'NTABLY. ad. Strangely. 
UNA'CCURATE. a. | from accurate. ] Not 


UNACCU'STOMED [from accuſtomed 4 * 
AC a. | from 1 
1. Not uſed; not habituated. 0e. 


UNACKNOW'LEDGED. 2. [from achnowe 


ledge. |] Not owned. -__ Clarendon. 
UNACQUA'INTANCE.f.from acquaintance. ] 

Want of familiarity. » _ + South, 
UNACQTAINTED. a. ¶ from alquainted.] 

I. Not known; unuſual; not familiarly 

known. Spenſer. 

2. Not having familiar knowledge. Wake. 
UNA'CTIVE. a. | from a&ive.]. / 


I. Not briſk; not lively. , Locle. 
2. Having no employment. Milton. 
3. Not buſy; not diligent. South, 
4. Having no efficacy. Ai ton. 
UNADMPFRED. a. N tregardetvith honour. 


. | * a Wo. / Pope. 
UNADORED. a. Not . Millan. 
UNADVTSED. «a. 113 

I. Imprudent; indiferee tete pare 
2. Done without due thought aſh. | 
- Hawwerd Glanville, 
UNADVTSEDLY, ad. Raſbly; imprudently ; 
precipitately. , 7 
UNADULTERATED. @. Genuine; not de- 
feated by baſe admixture; not counterfeit. 
UNAFFE/CTED. a. | 
1. Real; not hypocritical. Dryden. 
2. Free from affectation; open; candid ; 


ſincere. 
3. Not ſormed by too rigid obſcrvation of 
rules, 


4. Not moved : not touched. 
UNAFFE'CTING, a. Not pathetick ; ngt mov- 
ing the paſſions. 
UNA'IDABLr.. 4. Admitting no help. 
UNA'IDED. . Not aflifted; uot helped. 
; Blackmore. 
6 0 ULTHÞ 


* 


Milton. Rogers. 


Addiſon. 
Milton. 


— — —— —  — — — 


UNA 
UNALLIED. a. 


1. Having no powerful relation. 

2. Having no common nature; not conge- 
nial. Collier. 
UNAMBUTIOUS.: 2. Free from ambition. 
UNANE'LD. a. Without the funeral bell. Pope. 

{Of this ſinſe I am in doubt.) 
UNANTMITY. /. Concord; agreement in de- 

ſign; agreement in opinion. 
UNA'NIMOUS. 4. | unanime, French; unani- 

mic, Latin. ] Being of one mind; agreeing in 
deſign or opinion. Dryden. 
NA NIxIOUsL. V. ad. With one mind. 
UNANOINTED. 2. 
1. Not anointed. 


2. Not prepared for death by extreme unc- 


om. Shakeſpeare. 
UNA'NSWERABLE. 4. Not to be refuted. - 
Glanville, 
UNA/NSWERED. a. 
I. Not oppoſed by a reply. 
'2. Not confuted, 
3. Not ſuitably returned. | Dryden 


UNAPPA'LLED. a. Not daunted ; not im- 
reſſed by fear. Sidney. 
una I RENT. a. Obſcure; - inviſible. 
UNAPPE'ASABLE. a. Not to be pacified ; 
implacable. Raleigh, Milton. 
UNAPPREHE'NSIVE. a. {from apprebend. ] 
"> Not intelligent; not ready of conception. 


South. 
2. Not ſuſ peSting. 


UNAPPR . a. Inacceſſible. Milton. 
UNAPPKO'V V ED. a. [from * ] Not ap- 


roved. Milton, 
UNA'PT. a. (from apt.]- . 
1. Dull; not apprehenſive. OK 
2. Not ready; not propenſe. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Unfit; not qualified. Taylor. 
* Improper; unfit; unſuitable. 
UNA'PTNESS. /. [from unapt.] 
I. Unfitneſs; unſuitableneſs. 


Spenſer. 
2. Dulneſs; want of apprehenſion. * 


yp Unreadineſs ; diſqualification 3 want of 
ropenſion. 3 
UNA RGUED. a. 4 [from ms 
x. Not diſput Milton, 
2. Not 


UNA'RMED.* a. Throm — Having no 
armour; having no weapons. 
UNA'RTFCL., 42. 
1. Having no art, or cunning. den. 
2. Wanting ſkill. Cheyne. 


UNA'SKED. a. Not ſought by ſolicitation. 
UNASPIRING. a. Not — Berge 


ed. 
UNaASSLTSTED. a. Not helped. 
UNASSI['STING. 4. Giving no help. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. To UNBE'ND. v. 4 
UNASSU'MING. a. Not TEN . To free from forcible flexure. 
| W pot a. 2, To relax; to amuſe after labour. \ 
1. Not confident. Glan ville. UNBE/NDIN G. a. 
2. Not to be truſted. Spen * 1. Not ſuffering flexure. Pope. 
UNATTAINABLE. . Not to be gained or 2. Reſolute. Rowe. 


obtained; being out of reach. Dq. UNBENE'YOLENT. a. Not kind. Ages. 


 UNATTAI/NABLENESS. /. state of being 


Rogers. To UNBELIE'VE. v. a. 
UNASSA'[LED. a. Not attacked; not aſſault- 


ryden, 
ogers, UNBELIE'VER. /. An infidel; one who be- 


UN 8 


out of reach. 
UNATTE'MPTED. a. Untried; not aſſayed. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
UNATTE'NDED. a. Having no retinue or at- 


tendants. D 
UNATTE'/NTIVE. a. Careleſs heedlefs, 
UNAVA'ILABLE. a. Uſeleſs; vain with re- 

ſpect to any purpoſe. Hooker. 
UNAVATLING. a. Uſeleſs ; vain. Dryden. 
UNAVO'/IDABLE. a, 

I. Inevitable ; not to be ſhunned, Roger:, 


2. Not to be miſſed inratiocination. Tillotſon, 
UNAVO!TDED. a. Incvitable, 


UNAUTHORISED, 4. Not f ed by au- 
thority; not properly 83 550 
UNAWA'RE. ; — 


UNAWA'RES. 
I. Without thought ; without me · 
ditation. — Pope, 
2. Unexpectedly; when it is not thought of; 
ſuddenly. Boyle. N. ate; 

UNA'WED. 4. — by fear or reve · 


rence. Clarendon, 
UNBA/CKED. a. 


1. Not tamed; nor taught to (beat the rider, 


2. Not countenanced not aided: Daniel. 


UNBA'LLAST. a. Not kept ſteady by 
UNBA'LLASTED. ballaſt ; unſteady. 
To UNBA R. v. a bar.] To open by re- 


moving the bars; to unbolt. Denbam. 
UNBA'RBED. @. [ barba, Latin. ] Not ſhaven. 
Shakeſpeare. 


— a. Decorticated ; ſtripped of 
a 


UNBA'TTERED. 'a. Not Injured by blows, 


Shakeſpeare. 
To UNBA'Y. e. a. To lay qpen. 
UNBEA'TEN. a. PL 
1. Not treated with blows. Corbel. 


UN BECO MING. . e unſuitable; 
indecorous | Milton. Dryden. 
To UNBE'. v. a. To raiſe from a bed. 


UNBEFVTTING., 2. Not becoming ; not ſuit · 
able. Milton, 


UNBEGO'T. 

UNBEGO'TTEN. } 6. [from begot, OC 
I. Eternal; without ration. St} bn . 
- 2. Not yer! — 7 N. 

UNBELYVE | 

1. — 2 Dryden. 
2. Infidelity; irreligion. 


1. To diſeredit; not to truſt. Wotton, 


2. Not to think real or true. D 


lieves not the ſcripture of God. Hookers 


UNBE- 


Leger! 


* 


.UNB 


WANTED. a. Not preferred to a bene 
D - 8 

UNBENIGHTED. a. Never viſited by darl 

pa 


neſs. 

UNBENIGN. a. t; malevolent. 
UNBENT, 4. DO 

I. Not ſtrained by the ſtring. D 

2. Having the bow unſtrung. Shakeſpeare 

3- Not cruſhed; not ſubdued. Denden. 

4. Relaxed; not intent. 
UNBESEF'MING. 3. mne 

King Charles. 

UNBESO'UGHT, a. Not intreated, Milton. 
UNBEWA'ILED. a. Not lamented. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNBIASS. v. a, To free from any external 

motive; to e from prejudice. 


8 

UNBI D. | 2 75. 2 25 
inden 

2. Uninvited. Sbaleſpeare. 

2. Uncommanded; fpontaneous. _ 
UNBI'GOTTED. «.. Free from bigo 
To 8 v. a. ¶ from bind. | | yy to 

ntie 

Te UNBI'SHOP. v. a. (from biſbop. ] COR de- 
prive of epiſcopal or Soutb. 


UNBITTED. a. {from 6it.] Unbridled ; un- 


reſtrained. Shakeſpeare. 
UNBLA'MABLE. @. Not culpable. . 
UNBLE'MISHED. 4. Free from turpitude ; 
free from reproach. Waller. Addiſon. 
UNBLE'NCHED, a. Not diſgraced; not in- 
jured by any ſoil. Milton. 
UNBLE'ST. a. . 
I. Accurſed; excluded from benediQion. 
2. Vretched; unhappy. Prior, 
UNBLOO'DIED. 4. Not ſtained with blood. 
UNBLO'WN. 4. Having the bud A. et unex- 
panded. keſpeare, 


N 


UNBLU'NTED. 9. Not made obtuſe, Cowley. 


UNBO'DIED. 2. 
I, Jncarporeal ; immaterial. Watts. 
2. — yp the body. \ Dryden. 


To UNBO LT. v. a. To let open; to unbar. 
Shake 

UNBO'LTED,. a. Coarſe; groſs ; not ©. ned. 
Shakeſpeare. 

mom a. wer: a hat or bon- 


8 re. 
UNBQO'K1SH. * W 
I. Not ſtudious of books. 
2. Not cultivated by erudition Shake ſpeare, 
2 4. Not yet brought into life ; fu- 
Shakeſpeare, Milton, Dryden. 
UNBORROWED. a. Genuine; native: one's 
own. bf Id 
UNBO'TTOMED. 4. » .£f\ 


+ 4 


2 Without bottom; a Milton. 
no ſolid, foundation. Hammond. 

25 UNBO SOM. v. a. 

1. To reveal in confidence. Milt Atterbury. 

2. To open; to let, . Milton. 
UNBO/UGHT.. Ms «+ + 2x A 8B: BY 

I, — — without mon Far 

2. Not finding an chalzr, | Tore. 
VNDO'UND. 6, 8 0 — * TY. 24 1. 


Mis OILY 


UNC 


1. Looſe; not tied. * 

2. Wanting a cover. Locks. 

3. Preterite of unbind. 
UNBOUNDED. a. Unlimited; unreſtrained. 

Shakeſpeare, Decay of Viety. 

UNBO/UNDEDLY. ad, Without bounds; 

without limits. Government of the Tongue, 
UNBOU'NDEDNESS. / Exemption from li- 

mits. Cheyne. 
UNBO'WED. a. Not bent. Sbaleſpeare. 
To UNBO'WEL, v. n. To exenterate; to eviſ- 

cerate. Halervill. 
To UNBRA'CE, . a. ; 

I. To looſe; to relax. | Spenſer. Prior. 
2. To make the clothes looſe. Shateipeare. 
UNBRE'ATHED. 3. Not exerciſed. Sbakeſps 
UNBRE/D. a. 

I. Not — in civility; ill educated. 

2. Not tau D 
UNBRE EIB. 4. Having no brreches. 
UNBRI BED. a. Not influenced by money or 


gifts. Dryden. 
UNBRIDLED. a. Licentious; not reſtrained. 
Spratt. 

UNBROKE- ) « {from break.] 


I. Not violated. | Taylor, 
2. Not ſubdued; not weakened. Dryden. 
3. Not tamed. Addiſon, 
UNBRO'THERLIKE. a. Ill ſuiting with 
UNBRO'THERLY. þ the character of a 
brother. Decay of Piety. 
To. UNBU/CK LE. 2. a. To looſe from buckles. 
Nlilton, Pope. 

To UNBUVLD. v. @. To raze; to deſtroy. 
UNBUPLT. a. Not yet erected. Dryden, 
UNBU'RIED. a. Not interred; not honoured 


with the rites of funeral. Popes 
UNBU'RNED. 
UNBU'/RNT. 
I. Not conſumed ; not waſted ; not injured 
by fire. * Dryden. 


2 Not heated with ire. Hacon. 
UNBU'RNING, 2. Not conſuming by heats 
To UNBU'RTHEN. v. . 

I. To rid of a load. DM : Shateſpeares 

2. To throw off. ©. Shakeſpeare, 

3. To diſcloſe what lies heavy on the mind. 

Shateſprares 

To UNBU'TTON. . a. To looſe any thing 
buttoned. Haryey. Addiſon. 
UNCALCINED. a. Free from calcination. 
UNCA'/LLED. . Not ſummoned ; not bent 
for; not demanded. Sidney. M, ilkon, 
To UNC ALM. v. a. To diſturb. Dryden. 


te, UNCANCELLED. @. Not eraſed ; not abro- 


gat ted. Dry den. 
UNCANO'NICAL. a. Not agreeable ds the 

canons. _ „ French 
UNCA'PABLE. a: [inca rench; inca 

Latin.] Not capable; not ſuſceptible. 2 
UNCA'RED for. a. Not regarded ? not attend- 


ed to. 
Brun. 


UNCA'RNATE. . Not fleſhly. 
To UNCA'SE. v. a. 
1, To diſengage from any covering Ad 2 K 


UNC 
3. To flay. ID - 
 UNCA'UGHT. . Not yet cat 
UNCA! 'SED. @. Having no precedent 2 


UNCA'UTIOUS. a. Not wary ; hecdleſs. 
UNCERTAIN. «, [ incertain, French; incer- 


tur, Latin, 

1. 'Doub z not 3 known. 

2. Doubtful; not having certain know- | 
97 IN conſequence. _ 1 2 

3. Not ſure 

4. Unſettled; unre 4 
UNCE'RTAINTY. 


1. Dubiouſneſs ; want of knowledge. Dunz . 


. Contingeney; want of - South. 
3. Something unknown. L' Eftrange. 
To UNCHAIN. v. a. To free from chains. 


UNCHA' NGEABLE, 4. Immutable. Hooker. 
UNCHANGED. a. 

lor. 

Dryden. "Ro 


1. Not altered. 

2. Not alterable. . ry 
UNCHA'N GEABLENESS. . Immutability. 
UNCHA'NGEABLY. ad. Immutably; with- 


ont chan 


UNCHA'NGING. a. Suffering no alteration, 


To UNCHA RGE. v. a. To retra an — 
tion. Shakeſpeare. 
UNCHA'RITABLE., a, Contrary to abel by 
contrary to the univerſal love preſcribed 
chriſtianity. Denbam. Adtiſen 
UNCHA'RITABLENESS. /. Want of chari- 
ty. Allterbury. 
UNCHA'RITABLY. as. In a manner contra- 
to charity. Spenſer. Spratt. 
UNCHA'RY. 2. Not wary ; not cautious. 
UNCHA'STE. a. Lewd; bidinous; not 
continent. Sidney. Taylor. 
UNCHA'STITY. . Lewdneſs; incontinence. 
4 eee Avrbuthnot, 
UNCHEE'RFULNESS. /. Melancholy; gloo- 
mineſe of temper. . Addiſon, 
UNCHE'CKED. reſtrained; not fluctu- 
, ated, — Shateſpeare. Milton, 
UNCHE'WED. . Not maſticated.  D * 
To UN CHILD. v. a. 9 2 deprive of childr 


Shak e. 
UNCHRTSTIAN. 2. eee 
1. Contrary tu the laws of chriſtianity. 
2. Unconycrted ; infidel. * 
UNCHRISTIANNESS. . Contrariety to 
chriſtiani a X. Charles. 
d [CI'SED. @. Not circumciſed ; 
not a 
UNCIR UMCT'SION. . Omilſion of circum» 
ciſionꝝ Hammond. 
UNCIRCUMSCRYBED. a. Unbounded ; un- 
limited. Addiſon. 
ä 4. Not cautious; not 
8 iligant Hayward, 


CUMSTANNTIAL., Unimportant. 

Brown. 

UNCPVIL. . [ incie/4 French; incivily, Lat.] 
 Unpolite; net agreeable. 20 the rules-of ele- 
gante, or ns Mui. 


3 * * 


UNC 


. UNCTVILLY. ad. e . 
 ſantly, Brown, 
UNCI'VILIZED. . b 

1. Not reclaimed from wks 

2. Coarſe; indecent. 
UNCLA'RIFIED. a. Not purged; not pu- 


Bacon, 
To wr - 97 hah v. 4. To | ann what is ſhut 
with claſps. 1 
vNCILA Sick. a. Not — 
U'NCLE. /. [oncle, French.] The father or 
mother's brother. 


: il —— by ritual praQce. 
3. Foul with fin. 
4. Lewd; unchaſte. _ nt of le ilton, 
UNCLE'ANLINESS. J. Want o — 
dirtineſs. arendon, 
* NCLE ANL. 4. 


1. Foul; filthy; naſty. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Indecent ; unchaſte. Watts, 
UNCLE'AN NESS. £- 
1. Lewdneſs; incontinence. Graunt, 


2. Want of cleanlineſs; naſtineſs. Taylor. 

3- Sin; wickedneſs. Ezekiel. 

4. Want ritual ity. 
UNCLE'ANSED,. a. Not cleanſed. Bacon. 
To UNCLE W. v. a. [ from clew. ] To undo 


any thing complicated. Shaleſpeare. 
To UNC Nel „ v. a. To open the cloſed 
hand. Garth, 
UNCLYPPED. a. Whole ; not cut. Locke, 
To UNCLO'ATH. v. 4. To ſtri ; to make 
naked. . Atterbury. 


To UNCLOG. v. a. 

1. To army ; to exonerate. Sb. 
2. To ſet at li Dryden. 
To UNCLOTSTER. v. n. To ſet at large from 

a monaſtery, Norris. 
To UNCLO'SE v. a. To open. Pope. 
UNCLO/SED. a. Not ſeparated by incloſures. 

Clarendon, 

UNCLO/ UDED. . Free from clouds; clear 
from obſcurity ; not darkened. Roſcommon. 
UNCLO'UDEDNESS. . Openneſs; freedom 
oom., Boyle, 
UDY. . Free from @ cloud. Gay. 


Decay of Pg. 
To UNCO1F. v. 4. v. nue cap off. 3 
Fo UNCOIL. v. #. [from gil.) To — from 


5 weegpaions part upon an- 


+ To UNCLU'TCH. 5. a. To open. 


Derham. 
UNCOTNED. a. Not coined. | Locke, 
UNCOLLE'CTED. a. Not Not collected; not re- 
collected. - Prior. 
UNCO'LOURED; « Not ſtained with any 
colour or R Bacon. 
UNCO'M 4. Not parted or —— by 
the comb. ; Craſbaw. 
UNCOMEATABLE. a. Inacceſſible ; un 
"attainable. 
UNCO/MELINESS,, # Want of ; want 
n Spenſer. _ Locke 


UNCO'MBs 


U'N-C 
UNCO'MELY. a. Not comely; wanting 


Clarendon. 
17 #CO/MFORTABLE. a. RIS 


* —_— no comfort; gloomy ; diſmal ; 
miſerable - Hooker, Wake. 
no comfort; melancholy. 
UNCO/'MFO ORTABLEN ESS. . Want of 
. chee rfulneſs. Taylor. 
UNCO'MFORTABLY. ad. Without cheer- 
fulneſs. 
x UNCOMMA'NDED. 2. Not commanded. 
UNCO'MMON. 4. Not frequent; not often 
found or known. Addijon. 
„ INCOMMONNRES8. Ns Infrequency. Addiſon. 
UNCOMPA'CT. 4. ot compact; not cloſe- 
ly cohering. Addiſon. 
*K erco CA TED. a. Net commu- 
Hooker, 
UNCO'MPANIED. a. Ha no 2 
» mas airf. Ax. 
. UNCOMPE'LLED. a. Free from compul- 
* ſion. Boyle. Pp ope. 
1 a. Not perfect; not _ 
, ope 
G UNCOMPO/UNDED. 4. 
I, —_—_— not mixed. 
le; not intricate. 
UNCOMPRESSED: a. Free from com 


UNCOMPREHE'NSIVE. 4. 
1. Unable to comprehend. 


2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify incempre- 


ben 
UNCONCETVABLE. a. Nor to be under- 
ſtood; not to be comprehended by the mind. 
Locke. Blackmore. 
UNCONCETVABLENESS. /. Incomprehen- 
fibility. oc ke. 
UNCONCEIVED. a. Not thought; not im- 
Creech, 
UxCONCERN. L Negligence ; want of in- 
tereſt ; freedom from anxiety; freedom 
from perturbation. Swift, 
UNCONCE/RNED. #. 
1. Having no intereft. | T. 
2. Not anxious; not diſturbed; not <= 
ed. * Rogers. 
UNCONCE/RNEDLY, ad. Without intereſt 
or affection. Denham, Bentley. 
UNCONCERNEDNESS. . Freedom from 
anxiety or perturbation. * 


| 2. Receiv 


not. e ING. 4. Not — : 

rom affectin Addifon, 

pou UNCONCERNMENT i. The ſtate of . 

ham. no mare. 

— UNCONCLU/DENT. \ «- Not e 3 - 

+ red UNCONCLU/DING. no plain or 

ur. certain concluſion. Hale. Locke, 
any UNCONCLU/DINGNESS «fc Quality of bring 

gcon. unconcluding, 

d by UNCONCO'CTED. „ Not digeſted 3 not 

Da. matured. Brown, 
un- CONDITIONAL. 4. Abſolute; not li- 

mite an aw Dryde 

var VNCONFPN | 2, 
he. 1. Free from — Pope. 

ME . MY no limits; unbounded. Spcdtater, 


UNC ; 
UNCONFYNABLE. a. Unbounded. Sbateſþ. 


UNCONFURMED. a. 


1. Not fortified by reſolution ; not firength- 
ened ; raw; 4 Dancel. 


2. Not ſtrengthened by additional teſtims- 


uy. Milton. 
3. Not ſettled in the church by the right of 
confirmation. 


UNCONFO'RM. 2. Unlike; diſlimilar ; z not 
Milton. 


_ © analogous, 
UNCONFORMABLE, a. Inconſiſtent ; not 


conforming. Watts, 
'UNCONFO/RMITY. F Incongurity incon- 
ſiſte South. 


 UNCONFU'SED. a Diſtinct; free from con- 


fuſion. Locle. 
UNCONFU TABLE. 4. Irrefragable; not to 
be convicted of error. Sbꝛ ati. 
UNCO'NJUGAL. a. Not conſiſtent with mat- 
rimonial faith; not befitting a wife or huſ- 
band. Milton. 
UNCONNE/CTED. 4. 2 coherent; not 
joined by proper tranſitions or ndence 
uf parts; 1 3 Vague. * N 
UNCONNI'VING. a, Not forbearing penal 


notice, Milton. 
UNCO'NQUERABLE. a. Not to be ſubdued ; 7 


inſuperable; not to be overcome; invinci- 
+ ble. Pope. 
UNCO'NQUERABLY. ad. Invincibly; in- 

fu rably. 2 ofes 
UNCO'NQUERED. 2. 

r. Not fubdued; not overcome. _ Denham. 

2, Infuperable ; invincible. - Sidney. 


UNCO'NSCION ABLE. a. 
1. Exceeding the limits of any juſt claim or 
expectation L Efirange. 

2. Forming unreaſonable expectation. Dry. 
3 Enormous; vait. A low word. 

4. Not guided or influenced by conſcience. 


Sor th, 
UNCO/NSCIONABLY,. ad. Unreaſonably. 


Hudibras, 
UNCONSCIOUS. #2. EM 
1. Having no men © Blackm, 
2. Unacquainted ; unknowi Pope. 
UNCO/'NSECRATED. a. Not. dedicated; not 
de voted. South. 
UNCONSE/NTED 3. Not yielded. Vale. 
UNCONSTDERED. 2. Not . not. 
attended to. Buns 
UNCO/'NSONANT, a, PIPE unfit ; 
inconhſtent. ' Figoter. 
bay” fe STANT, a. „French; in- 
urs xn Fickle; ** ſteady ; change= 
25 : mutab May. 
UNCONSRAINED. a. Free from compul- 
fion. Kale: igh bl 
UNCONSTRAITNT. 7 Freedom ſrom con- 
ſtraint; eaſe Fe'ͤellon. 
UNCONSU' LTING. 4. | ixconſultus, Latin. ] 
Heady; raſh; improvident ; imprudent. 
-  Sidneys 
UNCONSU'MED. a. Not waſted ; not de- 


ſtroyed by any waſting power. Milton, 
UXCONSUMMATE, 2. Not 3 — 
ry 


UNCONe 


UNC 
UNCON TE'NTED. a. Not contented ; not 


ſatisfied. Dryden. 
UNCORTENTINGRESA}:: Want of payer 


to ſatisfy. Boyle. 
'UNCON TE'STABLE. @. Indiſputable ; not 
controvertible. Locke, 


UNCONTE'STED. a. Not difputable ; evi- | 


dent. Blackmore. 
UNCO TROVERTED. a. Not diſputed; 


not liable to debate. Glanville. 
UNCONTROU/LABLE. a. | 
1. Reſiſtleſs; powerful beyond oppoſition. 
Milton. 
2. Indiſputable; irrefragable. Howard. 


UNCONTRO'ULABLY. ad. 
1. Without poſſibility of oppoſition. _ 
2. Without danger of refutation. Brown. 
UNCONTROVULED. «a. 
I. Unteſiſted; unoppoſed; not to be over- 
ruled. Philips. 
2. Not convinced; not refuted. Horward. 
UNCONTRO/ULEDLY. ad, Without con- 
tron] ; without oppoſition. Decay of Piety. 
UNCONVE'RSABLE. * .. Not ſuitable to 
_ converſation ; not ſocial. _ Rogers. 
UNCONVERTED. a. 
x, Not perſuaded of the truth of chriſtiani- 


2 Not religious; not yet induced to live a 
holy life. 
' To UNCORD. v. a. To looſe a ching bound 
with cords. 
UNCORRE'CTED. 4. Inaccurate ; not po- 
liſhed to exactneſs. Dryden. 
UNCORRU'/PT. 2. Honeſt ; upright; not 
tainted with wickedneſs; not influenced by 
iniquitous intereſt. Hooker. 
UNCORRU'PTED. a. Not vitiated ; not de- 


raved. Locke. 

To UNCOVER. ». a. 
n diveſt of a covering. - Locke. 
2. To deprive of cloaths. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſtrip of the roof. Prior. 


4. To ſhew openly; to ſtrip of a veil, or 
concealment.. Milton. 
F. To bare the head, as in the preſence of 


 n ſuperior. Shakeſpeare, 
UNCO'UNSELLABLE. a. Not to be adviſed. 
Clarendon. 


UNOCO/UNTABLE. a. Innumerable. Raveigh. 

„ ee ee 4. Genuine; not ſpu- 

Sd prati 

To UNcO LE. „ . To looſe dogs from 

their couples. Shakeſpeare. Dryden, 
UNCO'URTEOUS. a. Uncivil; u 


lite. 
UNCO'URTLINESS. . Unſpiablencſ 9 wr : 


manners to a court. 
UNCO'URTLY. 4. Inelegant of —_ ; 


uncivil. Sroift.. 
UNCO'UTH. a. [uncu's, Sax] Odd; ftrange ; 
unuſual. Boba Baker. 


To UNCREA'TE. . 4. To annihilate; to 
reduce to nothing ; to deprive of exiſtence. 

UNCREA TED. 4. 
1. Not yet created. 
2. [ Incree, Fr.] Not produced, * creation, 


Milton. 


UND 


UNCRE'DITABLENESS. I Want of reputa- 


tion. 


De Piet 
UNCROPPED. a. Not cropped; won 


Milto 
ond: - P 


UNCRO/UDED. «. Not ſtraitened by _ 


room. ; | Add; 
To UNCRO'WN. ». a. To deprive of a 
crown ; to de of . en 


UNCTION. * undTion, French. 
1. The act o annointing. Hooker, 
2. . ointment. Dryden. 
3. The act of annointing medically, Abl. 
4. Any thing ſoftening, or lenitive. Sal. 
5. The rite of anointing in the laſt hours. 
6. Any thing thatexcites piety and devotion, 

UNCTUO/ V. / | from unttuous. | Fatneſs; 
oilineſs. rown, 

U/NCTUOUS. a. Fat; clammy; oily. Sbak. 

U'NCTUOQUSNESS. /. Fatneſs* Nileneks 
clammineſs ; greaſineſs, Boyle, 

UNCU'LLED. a. Not gathered. Milton, 

UNCU'LPABLE. a. Not blameable. Heoker. 


 UNCU'LTIVATED,. 2. [ incultus, Latin. Al 
age, 


1. Not cultivated; not improved by ti 
2. Not inſtructed; not civilized. FRojcom, 
UNCU/MBERED. @. Not burthened; not 
embarreſled., Dry den, 
UNCU'RBABLE. a. That cannot be ed 
or checked. Shaleſpearc, 
UNCU'RBED. a. Licentious; not reſtrained. 
To UNCURL. v. a. To looſe from ringlets or 
convolutions. | Dryden, 
To UNCU RL. v. a. To fall from the ringlets, 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNCU'RRENT. a. Not current; not paſling 
in common payment. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNCU'RSE. v. a. To free from any exe- 
cration. Shakeſpeare. 
UNCU'T. @. Not cut. mn 
To UNDA'M.,v. a. To open; to free from 
the reſtraint of mounds. 
UNDA/MAGED. 4. Not made worſe; not 
impaired. Phillips, 
UNDA'UNTED, a. Unſubdued by fear; not 
depreſſed. | Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
UNDA'UNTEDLY. ad. Boldly ; interpidly; 
without fear. South. 
UNDA'/ZZLED. a. Not dimmed, or con- 
fuſed by ſplendour. Boyle, 
To UNDE'AF v. a. To free from deafneſs. 
UNDEBA'UCHED,. a. Not corrupted þ by dex 
bauchery 
UNDE/CAGON. fe (from wndecim, Low and 
roy Gr.] A figure of eleven angles or 


UNDECA'YING. a. Not ſuffering diminution 
or declenſion. Blackmore. 


UNDECA'YED. a. Not liable to be _ 

niſhed. 

To UNDECETVE. v. 9. To ſet free from 1 
influence of a fallacy. Ro 


UNDECETVABLE. a. Not liable to rei 


UNDECETVED. 2. Not cheated; 7 — 
ry 
© G33 on. UNL#- 
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UNDECYDED. 4. Not determined; not ſet- 


ted. þ . Roſcommon. 
T UNDE'CK. v. «. To deprive of orna- 
ments. Shakeſpeare. 
UNDE'CKED. a. Not adorned; not embelliſh- 

ed. | Milton. 
UNDECT'SIVE. a. Not deciſive; not condlu- 

five. 4 N Glan ville. 
UNDECLINED. a, '# 


1. Not grammatically varied by tetmins- 
2. Not deviating 3 Not turned from the 


right Way. Sandys. 
I ba ATED. 4. | "ws 
t. Not conſecrated ; not devoted. 2 
2. Not inſcribed to a patron. Boyle. 


UNDEE'DED. . Not ſignalized by action. 
UNDEFA'CED. a. Not deprive of its form; 
not difigured. bs. Granville. 
UNDEFE/ASIBLE. a. Not defeaſible; not to 
be vacated or annulle ed. 
UNDEFT LED. 3. Not polluted; not vitiated ;, 
not corrupted. 
UNDEFI'NEP. a. Not circumſcribed; or ex- 
plained by a definition. Locle. 
UNDEFI/NABLE. a. Not eo be marked out, 
or circumſcribed by a definition. Licke. 
UNDEFO'RMED. 2. Not deformed ; not 
disfigured. Pope 


UNDEFIED. a. Not ſet at defiance; not 
challenged. | - . Spenſer, Dryden. 
UNDELUVBERATED. @. Not carefully con- 
ſidered. Clarendon. 
UNDEL'/GHTED. a. Not pleaſed ; not touch- 


ed with pleaſure. Milton. 
UNDELVGH'TFUL. 4. Not giving . 
1 | ' Clarendon. 
UNDEMO'LISHED,. 2. Not razed; not 
thrown down. Philips. 


UNDEMO'NSTRABLE. 4. Not capable of 


fuller evidence. Hooler. 
UNDENTABLE. a. Such as cannot be gain- 
ſaid. Sidney. 
UNDENTABLY. ad. So plainly as to admit 
no contradiction. Brown. 
UNDEPLO/RED. @. Not lamented. Dryden. 


UNDEPRA'VED. a. Not corrupted. Glanv. 


8 a. 2 paſs — by authori- 
ty; not ſtripped of an ellion. Dryden. 
U'NDER. —— [enter Gothick ; 6x: (wh 
Saxon; onder, Dutch. 5 
I. In a ſtate of ſubjection to; we are all un- 
der the ling. Dryden. 
2. In the ſtate of pupillage to; I fludied un- 
one Wentworth, Denham. 
3. Beneath, ſo as to be covered or hidden : 
bis dagger was under bis cloak. ; 
Bacon. Burnet. Dryden. Locke. 
4. Below in place; not above: the parlour 
it under the chamber. Sidney. Bacon. 
S. In a leſs degree than: he adted nnder bis 
natural flrength. Hooker. Dryden. 
6. For leſsthan: it was ſold under the prize. 
R 


ay. 
7. Leſs than; below: nothing under royalty 
euntented bim. South, Collier. 


WW 


iſeman. Milton. Dryden. 


UND 
8. By the ſhow of: be A 1 ap- 
Pearance of a meſſenger. Shakeſpeare. Baker, 


9. With leſs : be Toould not under 
ten founds. CIO Stvift. 


10. In the ſtate of inferiority to; noting 


- 


rank or order of precedence : a Yiſcount is 


' 


under an Earl. Addiſon. 
II. In a ſtate of being loaded with: be 
© faints under bis load. ' Shakeſpeare. 


12. Ina ſtate of oppreſſion by, or ſubjection 
to: the criminal was under the laſs. 
: Tillotſon. Locke. Collier. Addiſon. 
13. In a ſtate in which one is ſeized or 
- overborne : I was under great anxicty. Pope. 
14. In a ſtate of being liable to, or limited 
by: he acht under legal reftraints. _ 
Hooker. South. Locke. 
15. In a ſtate of depreſſion or dejection by: 
be ſunk under bis father's influence. Shakeſp. 
16. In the ſtate of being diſtinguiſhed : be 
wa #nown under another name. SToift. 
17. In the ſtate of: he may do well under bis 
* Preſent diſpoſetion. - _— 
18. Not having reached or arrived to; not- 
ing time : $e n under teen. Spenſer. 
Ig. Repreſented by: it appeared under 4 
Fair form. 1 Add, 
20. In a ſtate of protection: under your 
| direct ion Jam ſafe. Collier. 
21. With reſpect to; it is mention e under 
te heads. Fellaa. 
22. Atteſted by: I gave it under my band. 


Lacke. 
23. Subjected to; being the ſubje& of: af. 
this vas under conſideration. Locle, Addiſon. 
24. In the next ſtage of ſubordination 2 
their hopes wvere in him under the general. 


25. In a ſtate of relation that claims protec- 
tion: be vas under bis uncle's care. bs 
UNDER. ad. ; "2 | 
1. In a ſtate of ſubjectĩon. 2 Chronicles. 
2. Leſs: oppoſed to over or more. Addiſon. 
3. It has a ſignification reſembling that of 
an adjective; inferior; ſubjeR ; ſubordi- 
nate. | Shakeſpeare. 
UNDERAC'TION. /., Subordinate action; 
action not eſſential to the main ſtory. Dryd. 
To UNDERBE'AR. v. 4. | under and bear. | 
I. To ſupport ; to endure. Shaheipeare. 
2. To line; to guard, Shakeſpeare. 
UNDERBEA'RER. /. | under and 1 In 
funerals, thoſe that ſuſtain the weight of 
the body, diſtin& from thoſe who are bear- 
ers of ceremony. | 
To UNDERBPD. . a. e ng bid.} To 
offer for anything leſs than its worth. 
UNDERCLE'RK. / [under and clerk.] A 
clerk ſubordinate to the principle clerk. 


Swift. 

To UNDERDO.. v. . under and do.] 
I. To act below one's abilities. Ben. Johnſon. 
2. To do leſs than is requiſite. Grew. 


UNDERFA'/CTION. ſ. | under and faction. ] 
Subordinate faction; ſubdiviſion of a fac- 
Decay of Piety. 
UNDER» 


tion, a 


UND 
UNDERFELLOW. Tender and og Fax 


mean man; a ſorry wretch. 
UNDERFFLLING. . [under and Sh] Lowe 
art of an edifice. 
9 —.— UNDERFO NG. v. a. 


Ov! To take in han 
REFU RNISH. v. 


2 aan v. a. ga and gird.] To 
bind raund the bottom, Ads, 
To UNDERGO. v. a. 
2 To ſuffer; to f 3 
0 underwent much fatigue. " 
A. Tb ſupport; to hazard. Not in — 
Shakeſpeare. Daniel. 
3 To ſuſtain; to be he bearer of; to poſ- 
een Shakeſpeare. 
4. To ſuſtain; to endure without fainting. 
F. To chrough. | Burnet. Arbuthnet. 
6. To be ſubje& to. Not uſed. Shakeſpeare. 
UNDERGROUND. þ Lender and geo ] 
Subterraneous ſpace. Milten 
UNDERGRO'/W'I'H. / [under and growtb 1.1 
Tbat which grows AH the tall wood. Milt. 
UNDERHA'ND. ad. under and band. 


1. By mcans not apparent; ſecretly. Hool. 
2. Clandeſtinely; e Ecrecy. 


; . Swi 
UNDERHAND. a. Secret; N.— — 2 
Shakeſp care. Addiſen ts 
UNDERLA'BOURER. J. * 4 and /abourer.] 
_ A fubordinate workman. ilkins. 


| e po 
Wc DNDERLAT, oo v. a. NL and 4 To 
UNDERLE/AF 4 [ under 1 22 JT A ſpecies 


Mortimer. 
To VADERLINE. ». 4. under and line.] To 
mark with lines below the words. Wotton. 
U'NDERLING. . [from under.] An * 
h a ſorry mean fellow. 

To ON NDERMUINE. v. a. ¶ under and . 
* To dig cavities under any thing, ſo that 
it may fall of be blown up; ; to ſlap. Pope. 
2 1 excavate under. An 

o injure by clandefting means. Tocle. 
vnprk NER. þ | —— undermine.] 
1. He that ſaps; he chat dig . 


under and go. 
3 to LM evil : 


* 
A clandeſtine enemy. ,,, Sat. 
UNDERMOST. a. "Y 
I. Lowelt in place. 
2. Loweſt in — or condition. Atterbury 


UNDERNE/ATH. a... [ compounded from 
under and aeath.}] In the lower place; be- 
low; under; beneath. Addi ſon. 

UNDERNE'ATH. prep. Under. Sandys. 

UNDERO'FFICER. /. [ under and officer. An 
inferiour officer ;- one in ſubordinate au- 
thority. Aylife. 

UNDER O'GAT ORT. a. Not r 


' U'NDERPART./ : [wnder and fart. Sale. 
dinate, or eſſential part, Dryden. 


VED. 3. | from derived.) Not bor- 
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UNDERPE'TTICOAT. /. [under and pett/- 
coat, ] The powticont, worm next the body. 


To UNDERPIN. v. a. [under Ra fin. J, To 


aG. I [under and pler.] 
* A ſeries of events praceeding collater- 
ally with the main ſtory of: a play, and ſub- 
ſervient to it. Dryden, 
2. A clandeſtine ſcheme. Addiſon. 
To UNDERPRASE. o. [under and 
alle. 1 To praiſe below ert. * D 
ODER PRIZE. vn. | under and 7 
To value at leſs than the worth. N 
To UNDERPROPP, v. . [ under Lge] 
To ſupport; to ſuſtain. 


UNDERPROPO/RTIONED. «, [under and 


tion.] Having too little proportion. 0 
ERPU ULLERS/ [ under — pon} I 
feriour or ſubordinate puller. lie. 
To UNDERRA'TE. v. a, { wnder and rate.] 
To rate too low. 
UNDERRA'TE. /, [from the verb.] A price 
leſs than is uſual. 2 
To UNDERSA'Y. ». #. [under and ſay.] To 


ſay b of derogation. Spenſer, 
UNDERSE'CRETARY. fo | under and ſecre- 
. tary.] An inferiour or f e th 


tary. 
To UNDERSE LL. v. a. [ under and [4/.] To 
defeat, by ſelling for lets; to ſell cheaper 


than another. Cbild. 
UNDERSE'RVANT. 1 under and ſervant. | 
A ſervant of the lower cla . 
To UNDERSET. hg a. — and ſet. 
prop; to ſu | 
UNDERSE/TTEKR. R./ from 2 ] Prop; ; 
pedeſtal to ſu 1 Ki 


pport. ings. 

UNDEF SE/TTING. /. [from anderſet JL Low- 

cr part; pedeſtal, Motton. 

UNDERSHE'RIFF. [. [under and feriff ] The 

deputy of the ſheriff. Cleaveland. 

UNDERSHE'RRIFRY. /. [from un eri ] 
The buſineſs or office of an und x 

ace. 


UNDERSHO'T, part. a, [under and hot. 
Moved by water under it. | Carew. 
UNDERSO'NG. . * ſong.] Chorus; 
burthen of a ſong. Spenſer. Dryden. 
To UNDERSTA'ND.. v. @. preterite under- 


flood. [unvenſTanvan, Saxon. 


I. To comprehend fully ; to have know- 

ledge of. © FT 22 

2. To conceive. Stilling fleet. 
To UNDERSTA'ND. » 


1. To have uſe of the e intelleQual faculties; 
to be an intelligent conſcious being. Chron. 
2. To be informed. Nebemiab. 
3. To know the meaning; 3 
" et: be underſtands French. 

o ſuppoſe 22 1 
4 To know without expreſſion. 
UNDERSTA'NDING. /. | from wnderfand. } 
I. Intellectual powers; faculties of the 


mind, eſpecially thoſe of knowledge and 


Davies. 


judgment. 2. Skill 


UND 


1. Sil. 4 cu ng 


3- Intelligence ; terms of communication. 
Clarendon. 
UNDERSTANDING. a. Knowing; ſkilful. 44. 
W Wit NDINGLY.. ad. [ from wnder- 
G1 With knowledge. Milton. 
ee STOOD. pret. and part. paſſive of un- 


UNDERSTRA/PPER, |. ſ under and frop. 
wift . 


petty fellow ; inferiour agent. 
To UNDERTA'KE, a. pret. undertook ; 
part. paſſ. undertaken. 13 fangen, Germ.) 
I, . T0 attempt; to engage in. Roſcommon, 
2. To aſſume a character. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To engage with; to attack. Salle are. 
4. To have the charge of. — 
To UNDER TAKE. v. . 
I. To aſſume any buſineſs or province. Milt. 
2. To venture; to hazard. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To promiſe; to ſtand bound to ſome 
condition. f Woodward. 
UNDERTA'KEN. part. paſl. of undertake. 
UNDERTAKER. / [from undertake. ] 
1. One who engages in projects and af- 


fairs. Clarendon. 
2. One who engages to build for another at 
a certain price. Swift. 


3. One who manages — 
UNDERTA'KING. ſ. from undertake. ] At- 

tempt ; enterprize z engagement. Naleigb. 
UNDERTE'NANT. . A ſecondary tenant ; 

one who holds from him that holds from 


the owner. Davies. 
UNDERTOOK. ap of undertake. 
UNDERVALUA'TION. 1 under and value.] 

Rate not equal to the w Motton. 


Ta UNDERVA'LUE. v. a. under aud value.] 
1. To rate low; to eſteem lightly ; to treat 
as of little worth. Arterbury. 
2. To depreſs; to make _ in eſtimation 
to deſpiſe. ryden. Addiſon. 

UNDERVA'LUE. . {from — 7 . 
rate; vile price. 

UNDERVA A'EUER. / [from undervle One 
who eſteems lightly. 

U'NDERWEN'T. Preterite of undergo 

U'NDERWOOD. / | under C_— wood. The 
low. trees that grow among the ti 

U'NDERWORK. / [ under a work. ] Subor- 
dinate buſineſs; petty affairs. Addiſon. 

To U/ NDERWORK. v. a. Preteriteundertwer ke 
ed, or amderwrought ; participle paſſive uader- 


worked or underwrought, 
1. To deſtroy by clandeſtine meaſures. 
2. To labour leſs than enough. Dryden. 


UNDER WO'RKNAN, Y [under and work 
An inferiour or ſubordinate labourer. 
75 U5 ERWRTTE. v. 2. [ under and torite. 
To write under ſomethinge e. Sidney. rower, 
UNDERWRYTER. J. from underwrite. ] An 
inſurer; ſo called from writing his name un- 
che conditions. 
UNDESCRI'BED. 4. Not deſcribed. Colle. 
— 4. Not . ane; undiſ- 
covere 


nr . 
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1. Not merited; ä . 
2. Not — by fault. Addiſon. 
UNDESE'RV EDI x- ad. | from unde ſer uad. 

Without deſert whether of good or ill. 
UNDE SERVER. V/ One of no merit. 
UNDESE'R VING. @. 


I. Not having merit; not having any worth. 


Addiſon. Atterbur y. 
2. Not meriting any particular advantage or 


hurt. 8 Po 
UNDESTGNED. a. Not OPS ry — 
poſed. South. Blackmore, 


UNDESVGNING. 4. . | 
I, Not acting with any ſet purpoſe. 
2. Having no artful or fraudulent ſchemes ; 
ſincere. South. 
UNDESTRABLE. 4. Not to be wiſhed; not 
pleaſing. Milton. 
ligent ; not wiſhing. 
UNDESTRO'YABLE. a. Indeſtructible; not 
ſuſceptive of deſtruction. Boyle. 
UNDETE'/RMINABLE. 4. Impoſſible to be 
decided. Motten. 


UNDETERMINATE. 2 
I. Not ſettled; not decided; contingent. 
2. Not fixed. More; 
UNDETE'RMINATENESS. /. * — unde- 
UNDETERMINA'TION. I 
I; Uncertainty ; indeciſion. Hate. 
2. The ſtate of not being fixed, or igvincibly 
directed. More. 


UNDE TERMIN RD. a. 
1. Unſcttled ; undecided. 
2. Not limited; not regulated. Hale. 

UNDIAPHA/NOUS. a. Not pellucid; not 
tranſparent. Boyle. 

UNDVD. The preterite of undo. Roſcommon. 

UNDIGE'ST ED. a. Not concocted. Denbam. 

UNDTVGHT. Put off. Spenſer. 

UNDIMINISHED. a. Not * oor not leſ- 


ſened. King Charles, Aud ſan- 
UNDIPPED. a. [ un and dp. ] Not dipped ; nat. 
lunged. Dryden. 


UNDIRE/CTED, E. Not directed. Blackmore. ; 


UNDISCE'RNED. a. Not obſerved ; not diſ- 
covered; not deſcried. 1 Dryden. 
UNDISCE' RNEDLY,. ad. So as to be undiſco- 
vered. Boyle. 
UNDISCE'RNIBLE. 2. Not to be diſcerned; 
inviſible. Shakeſpeare. Rogers. 
UNDISCE'RNIBLY. ad. Inviſibly; imper- 
ibly. a South. 
UN ISCE/RNING. a. Injudicious; incapable. 
of making due diſtinctioun. Donne. 
UNDTSCIPLINED. &. 
1. Not ſubdued to regvlarity * order. 
2. Untaught; uninſtructed. Mig Charles. 
UNDISCO/RDING. 4. Agreeing. Afilton. 
— 4 a. Not to be found 


Rovers. ' 


ux Disco- VERED. a. Not ſeen; not deſerted; 
unknown. | Sidney. Dryden. 

UNDISCREE'T. a. Not wiſe ; imprudent. 

UNDISGUFSED...a. Open; artleſs; plain. 


 UNDISMA'YED. 4. Not diſcouraged ; not do- 


d with fear. 4 | Milton, 
N 6D - UNDIS- 


' 
| 
| 
| 
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1. Openly declared. 


. 2. Honeſt; not feigned. Atterbury. 


UNE. 


UNDISOBLIGING. 2. Inoffenſive. Broome, UNDOU'BTING. «. Admitting no douht. 
UNDISPOYSED. a. Not beſtowed. Swift. 
— UNDISPUTED. a. Incontrovertible 


* UNDISSE'MBLED. a. 


Hammond, 


; evident, UNDREAMED. a. Not thought on. Shateſp, 
Atterbury. To UNDRE'SS. v. a. | from dreſs. 


1. To diveſt of cloaths; to ſtrip. Suckling. 


2. To diveſt of ornaments or the attire of 
oſtentation. X Prior. 


UNDTSSIPATED. a. Not ſcattered; not diſ= UNDRE'SS, . A looſe or negligent dreſs. 


perſed. Boyle. UNDRE'SSED. a. 


UNDISSO'/LVING. a. Never melting. 
UNDISTE/MPERED. 2. 
1. Free from diſcaſe. 


2. Free from perturbation. Temple. 


* UNDISTUNGUISHABLE. 4. 
1. Not to be diſtinctly ſeen. 


Rogers. 
2. Not to be known by any peculiar proper- 


ty. 5 Locke, 
UNDISTIUNGUISHED. a. 
1. Not marked out ſo as to be known from 
each other. Locke, 
2. Not to be ſeen otherwiſe than confuſedly; 
not Ane and plainly deſcribed. 
3. Not plainly diſcerned Sꝛoift. 
4. Admitting nothing between; having no 


inter venient ſpace. * Shakeſpeare. 

5. Not marked by any particular property. 

| | Denham, 

6. Not treated with any particular reſpect. 
e . Pope. 
UNDISTVNGUISHING. a. Making no differ- 
ence. Audi ſ n. 
UNDISTRA'CTED. a. Not perplexed by con- 
trariety of thoughts or deſires. Boyle. 


UNDISTRA'CTEDLY. a. Without diſtur- 


bance from contrariety of ſentiments. Boyle. 
UNDISTRA'CTEDNESS. ſ. Freedom from 
. Interraption by different thoughts. Boyle. 


UNDISTU/RBED. a. 
1. Free from perturbation ; calm; tranquil ; 
placid. | Atierbury. 


2. Not interrupted by any hindrance or mo- 
leſtation. 

3. Not agitated. ' 

UNDISTU/RBEDLY. ad. Calmly ; peacefully. 

. F e. 

UNDIVITDABLE. a. Not ſeparable; not ſuſ- 

-  .ceptible of diviſion. Shakeſpeare. 

UNDIVIDED. a. Unbroken; whole; not part- 


ed. 
UNDIVU'LGED. a. Secret; not promulgated. 
7 ' Shakeſ.care. 


. UNDO. . 4. preterite undid ; participle 


pPiaſſive undone. | from do; ] 
I. To ruin; to bring to deſtruction. Hayw. 
2. To looſe; to open what is ſhut or Aan 
ed; to unravel. Sidney. 

3. To change any thing done to its former 


ſtate; to recal, or anuul any action. Hooter. 


UNDO'ING, a. Ruining; deſtructive. South. 


UNDO/ING. / Ruin; deſtruction; fatal miſ- 


chief. # e Woe: 
UNDO/NE. -@. ¶ from undo. h 
I, Not done; not performed. Clarendon, 


2. Ruined;--brought to deſtruction. Glaav. 
UNDO'UBTEDLY. ed. Indubitably ; without 
queſtion ; without doubt. © Tillo(ſon, 


LY 


I. Not regulated. 

2. Not prepared fg uſe. Arbuthnet, 
UNDRO'SSY. a. Free from recrement. Philip. 
UNDU'BITABLE. a. Not admitting doubt; 

unqueſtionable. Lecke, 
UNDVUFE. a. _ French. ] 

I. Not right; not 1 Bacon. 

2. Not agreeable to duty. Atterbury. 
U'NDULARY. a. ſ from undulo, Latin. ] Play- 

ing like waves; playing with intermiſſions. 

Beroun. 
To U'NDULATE. v. a. [from undulo, Latin. 

To drive backward and forward; to make 

play as waves. Holder. 
To U'NDULATE. . n, To play as waves in 

curls. Pope. 
UNDULA'TION. / [from undulate.] Waving 
motion. Holder. 
U'NDULATORY /. ¶ from undulate.] Moving 
in the manner of waves. Arbuthinot. 
UNDU'LY. ad. Not properly; not according 
to duty. Spratt, 
UNDU'TEOUS. a. Not performing duty; irre- 
verent ; diſobedient. Shakeſpeare. 
UNDU'TIFUL. a. Not obedient ; not reve- 
rent Tillotſon. 
UNDU'TIFULLY. a. | from undutiful.] Not 
according to duty, 
UNDU'TIFU LNESS. /. Want of refpe& ; ir- 
reverence ; diſobedience. Spenſer, 
.UNDY'ING. a. Not deſtroyed; not periſhing. 
Miter. 
UNE'ARNED. 2. Not obtained by labour or 
merit. - Philips. 
UNE'ARTHED. 3. Driven from the den in 
the ground. Thomſon. 
UNE'ASILY. ad. Not without pain. 7. m_ 


UNE'ASINESS. /. Trouble; perplexity ; ſtate 
4. 


of diſquiet. Roger 


UNE AST. 4. 
1. Painful; giving diſturbance. Taylor. 
2. Diſturbed ; not at eaſe. Tillotſon. 
3. Conſtraining; cramping. + Reoſcommen. 


4. Not unconſtrained ; not diſengaged. 
S. Peeviſh; difficult to pleaſe. Adiiſen 
'6. Difficult. Out of uſe. Shakeſpeare. Boyle. 
UNE ATH. ad. [from eath, ea ð, Saxon, caly-] 
I. Not eaſily. Shakeſpeare. 
2 in Spenſer to ſignify the ſame 23 
ath, 
UNE'DIFYING. . Not improving in good 


life. | | Atterbury. 
UNE'LIGIBLE. 2. Not worthy to be _ 
: 1 , | oger?- 
UNEMPLOYED. 2. 5 
I. Not buſy; at leiſure; idle, * Milton. 


D. Not patticulr.avork. 
re. 


- -exhauſtible. 


UNE 


UNEMPTIABLE. a. Not to be . in- 
ooler. 
UNENDO'WED. a. Not inveſted ; not graced. 
| | ; Clarendon. 
UNENGA'GED. a. Not engaged; not appro- 
priated. _ Swift, 
UNENJO/YED. a. Not obtained; not poſſeſſ- 
ed. Dryden. 
UNENJO/YING. @. Not uſing; having no 
fruition. Creech. 
UNENLIGHTENED. a, Not illuminated. 
Atterbury. 
UNENLA'RGED. a. Not enlarged ; narrow; 
contracted Waits. 
UNENSLA'VED. a. Free; not enthralled. 
Addiſon. 
UNENTERTA/INING., a. Giving no delight; 
giving no entegtainment. Pope. 
UNE NVIED. a. Exempt from envy. 
UNE'QUABLE. " 0 
1. Ditferent from itſelf ; diverſe. Bentley. 
2. Not to be equalled; not to be paralleled. 


Boyle, 
UNE/QU AL. a. {inequalis, Latin. J 
I. Not even. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
2. Not cqual; inferiour. Arbuthnot. 
3 Partial; not beſtowing on both the ſame 
advantages. Denbam. 
4. Diſproportionate; ill matched. Pope. 
5. Not regular; not uniform. 
UNE/QUALLED. a. Uaparalleled ; unrivalled 
in excellence, Boyle. Roſcommon. 
UNE'QUALLY. ad. In different degrees; in 
diſproportion one to the other. 
UNEQUALNESS. /. Inequality ; ſtate of be- 
ing unequal. 
UNE'QUITABLE. a. Not impartial ; not juſt. 
t Decay of Piety. 
UNE'RRABLENESS, /. Incapacity of errour. 
| Decay of Piety. 
UNE'RRING. 3. | inerrans, Lui] 
I, Committing no miſtake. Rogers. 


2. Incapable of failure; certain. Denham. , 


UNE'RRINGLY. ad. Without miſtake. | 
UNESCHE/WABLE. a. Inevitable; unavoid- 
able; not to be efcaped. Carew, 
UNESPTED. a. Not ſeen; undiſcovered ; un- 
. defcried, Hooker. Mititon, 
UNESSE 'NTIAL. a. 

1. Not being of the laſt importance; not 
- conſtituting eſſ-nce. Addiſon. 

2. Void of real being, Milton, 
UNE'VEN. a. 

I. Not even; not level. Knoltes. 
- 2. Not ſuiting each other; not equal. A 

ſenſe not uſed. Peacham. 
UNE'VENNESS. / 
1. Surface not level; inequality of ſurface. 

2. Turbulence ; changeable itate. Hale. 
3. Not ſmoothneſs. 1 Burnet. 
UNE'VITABLE. . [ inevitabilis, Latin. } In- 
- evitable; not to be eſcaped. idney. 
UNEXACTED. a. Not exacted; not taken by 

force. ? Dryden. 
DNEXAMINED. a. Not enquired; not tried; 


UN F 


UNEXA'MPLED. a. Not known by any 
cedent or example. Kal. 2b. Philip. 
UNEXCEPTIONABLE. 4. Not liable to any 
objection. Atterbury. 
UNEXCO'GITABLE. a. Not to be found out. 
| Raleigh. 
UNEXCITSED. a. Not ſubje& to the payment 
of exciſe. , 
UNEXE'MPLIFIED. a. Not made known by 
inſtance or example, Hoyle. South, 
UNE'XERCISED. . Not practiſed ; not ex- 
perienced. Dryden. Locle. 
UNEXE'MPT. a. Not free by peculiar privi- 
lege, M. ilton. 
UN EXHAUST ED. a. [ inexhauftus, Lat.] Not 
ſpent; not drained to the bottom. 
UNEXPA/NDED. a. Not ſpread out. Black. 
UNEXPF/CTED. a. Not thought on; ſudden; 
not provided againſt. Hooker. Swift. 
UNEXPE'CTEDLY. ad. Suddenly ; at a time 
unthought of. Milton, Wale. 
UNEXPE'/CTEDNESS. , Suddenneſs; un- 
thought of time or manner Watts. 
UNEXPERIEN CED. 4. Not verſed; not ac- 
quainted by trial or practice Wilkine. 
UNEXPE/DIENT. 2. Inconvenient; not fit. 


Milton, 
UNEXPE RT. a. — Latin. ] Wanting 


{kill or knowledge. Prior. 
UNEXPLOö RED. 2 
I. Not ſearched out. Pope. 


2. Not tried; not known. Dryden. 

UNEXPO'SED. @. Not laid open to cenſure. 
. Watts. 

UNEXPRE/SSIBLE. a. Ineffable; not to be 

uttered. Tillotſon. 
UNEXPRE'SSIVE. a. 3 

1. Not having the power of uttering or ex- 

preſſing. 

2. Unutterable ; incffable. Milton, 


UNEXTE'NDED. a. Occupying no aſſignable 
ſpace; having no dimenſions. Locke. 
UNEXTVNGUISHABLE. a. | inextinguible, 
French. ] Unquenchable ; not to be put out. 
Milton. Bentley. 

UNEXTI'NGUISHED. a. [ inextin&us, Latin.] 


I. Not quenched ; not put out. A£yttelton. 
2. Not extinguiſhable. Dryden. 
UNFA'DtD. 4. Not withered. Dryden, 


UNFA'DING. a. Not liable to wither. 
UNFA'ILING, a. Certain; not miſhng,  _ 
UNFA'IR. a. Diſingenuous; ſubdolous; not ho- 


neſt. Sift. 
UNFA'ITTHFUL. a. 

1. Perſdious; treacherous. Pope. 

2. Impious; infidel. Milton. 
UNFATUHFULLY. ad. Treacherouſly ; per- 

fidiouſly. Bacon, 
UNFAITHFULNESS, /. Treachery ; perfi- 

diouſneſs. Boyle. 
UNFAMILIAR. a. Unaccuſtomed; ſuch as is 

not common. Hooker. 


UNFA'SHIONABLE. a. Not modiſh ; not ac- 
cording to the reigning cuſtom. Matt.. 
UNFA'SHIONABLENESS. . Deviation from 
; the mode. Py ES. Locke. 

: 6D3 "UNFA- 
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| ' UNFA'THOMED. a. Not to be ſounded. 
UNFA/VOURABLY. ad. | 


'UNF 
UNFA'SHIONED. «. 
1. Not modified by art. 


Yen. 
2 Having no regular hoes, 2 
UNFA'SHIONABLY. ad. (hen Ta ie 


- able. \ 

1. Not n to the faſhion, 

. Unartfully. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNFA'STEN. v. a. To looſe; to "nk. 

id, 

UNFA'THERED. a. Fatherleſs havin 2 

father Peare. 
UNFA'THOMABLE. a.” 

1. Not to be ſounded by aline. Addiſon, 


'2. That of which the end or extent cannot 

be found Bentley, 
UNFA'THOMABLY. ad. So as not to 

- founded. Thom ſon. 


1. Unkindly ; unpropitiouſly. 

2. So as not to countenance or ſupport. Glan. 
UNFE'ARED. . 14 
I. Not affrigh intrepid ; not terrifie 

, Ben. John ſon. 
4. Not dreaded; not regarded with terrour. 
UNFEASIBLE. a. Impracticable, 


UNFEA'THERED. a, Implumous: naked 


- of. feathers. Dryden. 
UNFEATURED. a. Deformed; wanting re- 
larity of features. Dryden. 


U FED. a. Not ſupplied with food. Reſcem. 
UNFEFD. 4 Unpaid. ; 
'UNFEE/LING. a. Inſenſible; void of mental 
ſenſibility+ Shake; feare. Pope. 
UNFETGNED. a. Not counterfeited ; not hy- 
pocritical ; real ; ſincere. * Milton. Spratt. 
UNFEIGNEDLY. ad. Really; ſincerely; 
without hypocriſy. Common Prayer. 
UNFE'/LT. a. Not felt; not perceived. 


| * Milton. 
UN FE'N CED. 2. 


1. Naked of fortification. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Not ſurrounded hy any incloſure. 
 UNFERME/NTED @ Made without fer- 
mentation. ) Arbuthnot, 
UNFE' RTILE. « a. Not fruitful ;* not proliſick. 
Decay F Piety. 
To UNFETTER. v. e. To unchain; to free 
from ſhackles. Dryd:n. Addiſon. T, homſon. 


UNFFGURED. 2. Repreſenting no animal 


form. Wotton. 
UNFFLLED. a. Not filled; not ſupplied. 


Te Boyle. Audi 
N M, = _ 
eak ; feeble. 


2. Not ſtable. 


Dryden. 
UN FILIAL. a. Unſuitable to a ſon. 


Shakeſpeere. Boyle. 
UNFYNISHED. @. Incomplete ; not brought 


to an end; not brought to perfection: 
imperfſect; wanting the laſt hand. 


M 12 Swift. 

UNFIT. 8 
. Improper; unfuitable. ' Hooker, 
2. Unqualified. Warts, 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Shekeſpeare. 


U NF 


To UNFT'T. VT. . To diſqualify. - 

Government of ' the Doge 
UNFY TTING- a. Not proper. Camden, 
UNFFTLY, ad. Not properly; not ſuitably, 


Hooler . 

NFL“ T NSS. 8 

t. Want of qualification. Hooker, 

2. Want of propriety. 
To UNFIX. v. a. ; 

1. To looſen; to make leſs faſt. - Shakeſp. 

2. To make fluid. Dryden. 
UNFIXED. a. : 

1. 3 erratic; inconſtant ; Vas 

2, Nee determined. Dryden. 


UNFLE'/DGED. a. That has not yet the full 
furniture of feathers; young. Shakeſpeare. 
UNFLE'SHED. 4. Not Beſhed; not — 
to blood. Cooley. 
UNFOILED. 4. Unſubdued; not put to the 
worſt. Temple. 
To UNFO'LD. ». 4. 
I. Tocxpand; to ſpread ; to open. Milton, 
2. To tell to declare. Shakeſpeare. Reſcom, 
3. To diſcover; To reveal. Shak/p. Newton, 
4. To Diſplay; to ſet in view. Burnet. 


To UNFOOL. v. a. To reſtore from folly. 
Shakeſpeare, 
UNFORBID. a. Not prohibited. 
UNFORBITDDEN. Norris, 
UNFORBIDDENNESS. / The Kate of being 
unforbidden. Boyle, 
UNFO'RCED. «a. 


1. Not compelled; not conſtrained. Dryden. 


2. Not impelled. Donne. 
3. Not fei ed. Hayward. 


5. Not contrary to caſe, Dryden, 
UNFO/RCIBLE. a. Wanting ſtrength. 
UNFORBEO'DING. a. Giving no omens. Pope. 
UNFOREK NO'WN. 3. Not foreſeen by pre- 
- ſcience. Milton. 
UNFORSEE N. a. Not Known before it hap- 

pened. Dryden. 
UNFO/RESKINNED. a. Circumciſed. Milt. 
UNFORGO'TTEN. a. Not loſt to memory. 

> Kills. 
UNFORGIVING. a. Relentleſs; implacable. 


Dr den. 
UNFO'RMED. «a. Not modified into regular 
ſha Spectator. 


Pe. 

UNFOR'TIFIED. a. 
I, Not ſecured by walls or bulwarks. Pope. 
2. Not ſtrengthened; infirm ; weak; feeble. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Wanting ſecurities Collier. 
UNFO'RTUNATE. a. Not ſucceſsful ; unproſ- 
perous; wantiag lack. 
mw e ELV. ad. Unhappily; with- 
. ood luck. Sidney. Wilkins. 


| UNE RTUNATENESS. ,. [from 2 


Il luck. Sidney. 
UNFC UGHT. a. {us and faught.] Not ſought. 


Knoiles. 


UNFOVU'LED.. 8: Vnpolluted;. uncorrup ted; 


not foiled. : | ore. 


' UNEFRA M- 


Taylor. 


Lins. 
fortu- 
ianey. 
ught. 
nolles. 


pted ; 


More. 


A M- 


' UNFRIE'NDLINESS. / 


UNG 
UNFRA/MABLE, . Not to be moulded. 


Hooker. 
UNFRA/ MED. a. Not formed; not e 
da .* 
UNFRE/'QUENT. 2. Uncommon ; not hap- 
ening often. . Brown. 
To UNFREQUE'NT. v. a. To leave; to ceaſe 
to frequent. Pbilips. 
UNFREQU E/NTED. a. Rarely viſited; rarely 
. entered. Roſcommen. 
UNFRE' QUENTLY. ad. Not commonly. 
| Brown, 
UNFRIE'NDED. a. Wanting friends; uncoun- 
tenanced, Shakeſpeare. 


from wnfriendly.] 
Want of kindneſs; want of favour. Boyle. 
UNFRIE/NDLY. ad. Not benevolent ; not 
kind. Rogers. 
UNFRO'ZEN. a. Not congealed to ice. A 
UNFRUTTFUL. 4. me 
I, Not prolifick. Pape. 
2. Not fructiferous. 3 
3. Not fertile. 7 1 
4. Not producing good effects. 
To * v. 4. To expand; to unfold; 


Add cn. HP rior . 
1 U )NFU'RNISH. v. 4. 4 
1. To deprive; to ſtrip; to diveſt. Shakeſp. 
2. To leave naked. Shakeſpeare. 
UNFU'RNISHED. a. 
1. Not accommodated with utenſils, or de- 
corated with ornaments. Locke, 
2. Unſupplied. 
NAI. a. I ungenq;, Saxon. ] Auk- 
UNGAINLY. I ward; uncouth. Swift. 
UNGA'LLED. a. Unhurt ; unwounded. 
Sba leſpeare. 
UNGA'RTERED. a. Being without garters. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNGA'THERED. a. Not cropped; not 
picked. Dryden. 
UNGE“ NERATED. a. „ Unbegotten; having 
no beginning. Raleigh, 
UNGE/NERATIVE. 4. Begetting nothing. 


Shakeſpeare. 
UNGE/NEROUS. a. 
1. Not able; not ingenuous; not liberal. F 


2. Ignominious, Addiſon. 
UNGE'NIAL. a. Not kind or favourable to 


nature. Swift. 
UNGE/NTLE. 4. Harſh; rude; rugged., 


Shateſpeare. 


UNGE/NTLEMANLY. ad. Uliberal; not be- 


coming a gentleman. Clarendon. 
UNGE'NTLENLSS. J 


I. Harſhneſs; rudeneſs; ſeverity. Tuſſer. 
2. Unkindneſs; incivility. Shakeſpeare. 
UNGE'NTLY. ad. Rs rudely. 


S mo 
UNGEOME'TRICAL. a. Not 
the laws of ne. 


per T Bb. eo overlaid: with ER 
To UNGTRD. v. 4. To looſe any thing bound 
Gene 


wer nf a v Loolely dreſſed, | wake 


 UNHA'PPY. #. Wretched; miſerable; unftr- 


UNH 
'UNGLORIFIED.. .. Not honoured; not ex- 
- alted with praiſe and adoration. Hook. 


UNGLO'VED. a. mg 
f 7 


UNGTVING. 2. Not bringi Bod. 
To UNGLVUE. v. «. To — — oy ce 


” mented. Harvey. 


* UNGO'D. v. 4. To diveſt of divinity. 


Donne. 
- UNGO'DLILY. ad. Impiouſly ; wickedly. 


as Gover amend of the Tongue. 


UNGO'DLINESS. /. Impiety; wickedneſs; 
negle& of God. 7 Tillotſon, 
UNGO'DLY. . 


I. Wicked; negligent of God and his laws. 


. 
2. Polluted by wickedneſs. 8 
UNGO RED. 2. Unwounded ; - = 
UNGO'RGED. . Not filled; not ſated. 


Dy Smith, 
UNGO'VE RNABLE. 4. | 
I. Not to be ruled; not w be refiralacs. 
Glanwlle. 
2. Licentious t wild; ; unbridled. Atierb, 
UNGO/VERNED. a. 
1. Being without government. Shakeſp. 


2. Not regulated; uubridled ; licentious. 
Milton, Dryden. 

UNGO/T. a. 
, I; Not gained; not ac * 

2. Not begotten. — » Waller. 
UNGRA/CEFUL. 2. Wanting elegance; 

wanting beauty Locle. Addiſon. 
UNGRA 


GEFULNESS. 7 Inclegance; auk- 
Locke. 
I. Wicked; odious; hateful. 


wardneſs. 
UNGRA'CIOUS. a. 

2. Offenſive ; unpleaſing. 2342 

3. Unacceptable ; not favoured. Clarenden- 
UNGRA'TEFUL. 2. 

1. Making no returns, or making ill re- 


turns for kindneſs. South. 
2. M wy no returns for culture, Dryden. 
3. Unpleaſing. Clarendon. Atterbury. 


UNGRA'TEFULLY. ad. 
1. With ingratitude. 
2. Unacceptably; unpleaſingly. 
UNGRA'TEFULNESS. /. 
1. Ingratitude; ill return for good. Sidney. 
2. Unacceptableneſs. 
UNGRA'VELY. ad. Without ſeriouſneſs, 


UNGROU'NDED a. Bages 
Locke. 
UNGRUDGINGLY. ad. Without ill will; 
. willingly ; heartily ; cheerfully. Donne. 
UNGUA/RDED. a. Careleſs; negligent. Prior. 
UNHA'NDSOME. 4. A 
- Ungraceful ; not beautiful, Sidney. 
2. liberal; ous. 
UNHA/NDY. a. Aukward ; not dexterous. 


Granville. 


tunate ; calamitous; diſtreſſed, "Milton. 
„ N v. 4. To drive from 
| er 


UNKHA'RMED. a. Unhurt; got injured. Locke 
UNHA'RM- 
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UNH. 


UNHA/RMFUL, 4. Innoxious; innocent. 


Dryden. 8 
UNHARMO'NIOUS. a. 


I. Not ſymmetrical ; diſproportionate. 


. Milton. 
2. Unmuſical; ill ſounding. Swift. 
To UNHA'RNESS. v. a. | . 
1. To looſe from the traces. Dryden. 


. To diſarm; to diveſt of armour. - . 
UNHA/ ZARDED. a, Not adventured; not 
Milton, 


X. Nor diſcloſed from the eggs. 


2. Not brought to light. Shakeſpeare. 
UNHEA'LTHFUL. a. Unwholſome; not 
_ - falutary. Graunt. 
UNHEA'LTHY. 3. Sickly; wanting health; 
morbid. Locks. 
To UNHEA'RT. v. . To diſcourage; to 

deprefs. Shakeſppare. 
UN EA'RD. a. 

1. Not perceived by the car. Milton. 
2. Not vouchſafed an audience. Dryden. 


3. Unknown in celebration. Milton. 
4. UNKEARD. of. Obſcure; not known 


by fame. Granville. 
5. Un T ARD. of. Unprecedented. Swift. 
UNHEATED. a. Not made hot. Boyle. 
UNHEE'DED. «a. Diſregarded ; not thought 
worthy of notice. Boyle. 
UNHEEDING. a. e careleſs. 
den 
UNHEE'DY. a. Precipitate; ; . 
. Spenſer. 
T 0 UNHELE. v. a. To uncover; to expoſe 
to view. Spenſer. 


.UNHF'LPED- a. Unaſſiſted; Having no auxi- 
hary ; unſupported. Dryden. 
UNHELPEUL. - a. Giving no aſſiſtance. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNHE wN. part. a. Rough; not hewn. 
UNHIDEBOUND. a. Lax of maw; capa- 
cious. Milton. 
To UNHINGE. v. a. 
I. To throw from the hinges. [03 
2. To diſplace by violence. | Blackmore, 
3. To dilorder; to confuſe. Waller. 
'UNHO LINESS. 94 Impicty; profaneneſs; 


. . wickedneſs. . Ralcigh. 
UNHO'LY. a. 
x. Profane; not hallowed. Hooler. 
. Impious; wicked. Hooker. 


UNHO'NOURED. a. 
I. Not regarded with amen not ce- 


lebrated. Dryden. 
2. Not treated with reſpect. Pope, 

To UNHOOP..v. 4. To diveſt of hoops. 
Addiſon. 


UNHO'PED. . — a. Not expected; greater 
VXHOPED for. than 88 has 3 
D 


UNHOPE FUL. 4. Such as leaves no code 
to hope Shakeſpeare. 

To UNHO'RSE. v. a. To beat from an horſe; 
to throw from the ſaddle. Mollet. 


 UNHO'SPITABLE, . {inboſpitalis, Latin} + 


UNI 

Affording no kindneſs or entertainment to 
ſtrangers. Dryden. 
UNHOS'TILE. a. Not belonging to an . 
Philips, 
To UNHOUSE, v. a. To drive from the "a 
bitation. | Donne, 

UNHOU'SED. a. 
1. Homeleſs; wanting a houſe. Sbaleſp. 
2. Having no —_— habitation. Southern, 


UNHOU'SELED. © not the ſacra- 


ment. Shakeſpeare, 
UNHU'MBLED. a. Not humbled; not tonch- 

ed with ſhame or confuſion, Milton. 
UNHU'RT. a. Free from harm. Bacon, 
UNHU'RTFUL. 2. Innoxious; harmleſs; 

—— harm. Blackmore, 
U'N ICORN. /. | wnus and cornu, Latin. 


I. A beaſt that has only one horn. . 
2. A bird. Grew. 

b NI FOM. a. T: unus and forma, Latin. | 
1. Keeping its tenour ; ſimilar to itſelf. 

; , Woodward. 

. 2. Conforming to one > rule; Hooker. 

UNIFO'RMITY_ / { uniformite, French.] 
I. Reſemblance to itſelf ; even tenour. 


, Dr en. 
2. Conformity to one pattern; reſemblance 
of one to another. | Hooker. 


UNIFORMLY. ad. [from uniform. | 
1. Without variation; ; in an even tenour. 
Hooker, Newton, 
2. Without diverfity of one from another, 
UNIMA'/GI ABLE, a. Not to be imagined 
by the fancy. Milton. Tillotſon. 
UNIMA'GINABLY. ad. To a degree not to 
be imagined, _. Boyle. 
UNI/MITABLE. a. [ iniaritable, Fr. inimita- 
bilis, Latin. ] Not to be imitated. Burnet. 
UNIMPA/IRABLE. a. Not liable to waſte or 
diminution. Hakewille, 
UNIMPO'RTANT, a,  Aſluining no airs of 


dignity. Pope. 
UNIMPORTU” NED. 2. Not ſolicited ; not 
teazed to compliance. - Donne. 


UNIMPRO'VABLE. a. Incapable of meliora- 
tion. 

UNIMPRO'/VABLENESS. /. from unim-· 
proveable.] n of not n improve- 


able. Hammond. 
UNIMPRO/'V ED. a. 

. Not made more knowing. Pope. 
2. Not taught; not — by inſtruc- 

tion. ä Glanville, 
UNINCREA'SEABLE. a. Admitting no in- 

creaſe. Boyle. 
UNINDTFFERENT. . Partial; leaning to a 

ſide. Hooler. 
UNINFLA'MMABLE. 2. Not _ of 
being ſet on fire. Boyle. 
UNINFO'RMED. . a. 

„. Untaught ; nainftrodted. Pape. 


Didinanimated ; not enlivened. 
UNINGEN UOUS. a. Iliberal; augen 


s. f a Decay 0 of P iety. 
UNINHA'BITABLE. 4. Unfit to be inhabit- 
ed. b Rabigh Blockers 


wy" 


UNINHA'BITED. a. Having no dwellers. 
e andys. 
UNTNJURED. a. Unhurt; ſuffering no harm. 


Prior 


' UNINSCRIBED. 4. Having no inſcription. 


d 2 oe. 
UNINSPTRED. a. Not having received = 
ſupernatural inſtruction or illumination. 

Locke. 

UNINSTRU'CTED. 2. Not taught; not 
helped by inſtruction. Locle. Addiſon. 
UNINSTRU'CTIVE. 2. Not conferring any 
improvement., | Addiſon. 
UNINTE'/LLIGENT. 2. Not knowing; not 
ſkilful. Blackmore. 
UNINTE/LLIGIBLE, a. [ untintelligible, Fr.] 
Not ſuch as can be underſtood. 

n : Swift. Rogers. 
UNINTE'LLIGIBLY. ad. In a manner not 
to be underſtood. Locke. 
UNINTE/NTIONAL. a. Not deſigned ; hap- 
Boyle. 


pening without deſign, 
UNINTERESSED. | b Not having intereſt. 
UNI/NTERESTED, ' Dryden 
UNINTERMUTTED. 4. Continued; net 
interrupted, Hale. 
UNINTERRU/PTED. 2. Not broken; not 
interrupted, \ Roſcommon. 
UNINTERRU/PTEDLY, ad. Without in- 
terruption. Locke. 
UNINVE'STIGABLE. a. Not to be ſearched 
out. Ray. 
UNINV'ITED. a. Not aſked. Philips. 
UNJOUNTED. a. 
1. Disjoined ; ſeparated. Milton. 
2. Having no articulation, Grew. 


UNION. /. f unio, Latin.) 
I. The act of joining two or more. Milton. 
2. Concord; conjunction of mind. or in- 
tereſts. Taylor. 
3. A pearl. Shakeſpeare. 
4 5 law. ] Union is a combining or con- 
ſolidation of two churches in one, which 
is done by the conſent of the biſhop, the 
patron, and imcumbent. Union in this fi 
nification is perſonal, and that is for the lite 
of the incumbent; or real, that is, perpe- 
tual, whoſoever is incumbent. Cowel, 

UNTPAROUS. a. [unus am pario, Lat.] Bring- 
ing one'at a birth. rown. 

U'NISON,. a. C unus and fonur, Latin. ] Sounding 


alone. "4 Milton. 
UNISON. / 
1. A ftring that has the ſame ſound with 
another; £1 Glanville. 


2. A ſingle unvaried note. Pope. 
UNIT. /. | unus, unites, Latin.] One; the leaſt 
number, or the root of numbers. . 
ö Bentley. N. atts. 
To UNT TE. v. a. [unitus, Latin.) 
I; To join two or more into one. Spenſer. 
2. To make to agree. Clarendon. 


3. To make to adhere. Wiſeman. 
4. To join. Dryden. 
ws $, To join in intereſt. N Geneſeo. 


To UNIT E. VP. A. 


entley. 


0 
1. To join in an act; to concur; to ac in 
concert. © Shakeſpeare. 


2. To coaleſce; to be cemented; to be con- 
ſolidated. EG 13 


3. To grow into one. 

UNFTEDLY. ad. With union; ſo as to join. 
Dryden. 
UNTTER. /. The perſon or thing that — 
1 ; Glanville. 
UNT'TION. /. union, French ] The act of pow- 
er of uniting ; conjunction. EE VT 
U'NYTLVE. a. | from unite. ] Having the power 
of uniting. Norris. 

UNIT. /. [unitas, Latin.] | 
I, The ſtate of being one. Hammond. Brown. 


2. Concord; conjunction. Spratt. 
3. Agreement; uniformity. Hooker. 
4. Principle of dramatick writing, by which 
the tenor of ſtory and propriety of repre- 
ſentation is preferved. Dryden. 


UNJU'DGED. a. Not judicially determined; 


| | Prior. 

UNIVERSAL. a. [ univerſalis, Latin. | 

I. General; extending to all. Shakeſp. South. 

2. Total; whole. Dryden. 
3. Not particular; compriſing all particulars. 

Davies. Arbuthnot. 

UNIVERSAL. / The whole; the general 
fyltem. „ Raleigh, 

UNIVERSA'LITY. / [univerſalita;, ſchool La- 
tin. ] Not particularity ; generality ; exten» 
ſion to the whole. . South. Woodward. 

UNIVERSALLY, ad. [from univerſal} 
Throughout the whole ; without exception. 

WW Hooler. Dryden. 

U'NIVERSE. /. | univers, Fr. univerſum, Lat.] 
The general ſyitem of things. South. Prior. 

UNIVERSITY. ſe | uni ver ſitas, Lat.] A ſchool, 

where all the arts and facultics are taught 
and ſtudied. Clarendon, 

UNUVOCAL. a. f univocus, Latin. ] 

. I. Having one meaning. Watts. 
2. Certain ; regular; purſuing always one 
tenour. FOWNs 

UNFVOCALLY. ad. | from uni vocal. 

I. In one term; in one ſenſe. Hall. 
2. In one tenour. Ray. 

UNJO'YOUS. a. Not gay; not cheerful. 

- Thomſon. 

UNJUST. a. [ injufte, French; iajuftus, Latin. 
Iniquituous; contrary to equity; contrary to 
juſtice. Shakeſpeare. King Charles, 

UNJU'STIFIABLE. a: Not to be defended; 
not to be juſtified. Atterbury. Addiſon. 

UNJU'STIFIABLENESS. /; The quality of 
not being juſtifiable. Clarendon. 

UNJU'STIFIABLY. ad. In a manner not to 
defended. | 

UNJU'STLY. ad. In a manner contrary to . 
right. Denham, Swift, 

UNK E/MPT. a. Not combed. Spenſer. 

To UNKE'NNEL. v. a. | 
I. To drive him from his hole. 


Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
2. To rouſe from its baer. retreat. 
29 F Shakeſpeare. 


2. Not 


UNL 


UNKENNT. @. fun and ten, w—_— Un- 
known. Obſolete. | Spenſer. 


_ UNKE'PT. a. 


1. Not kept; not retained. 5 
2. Unobſerved ; nnobeyed. Hooker. 
UNKEND. . Not favourable; not benevolent, 
Shakeſpeare. Locke. ' 
hear moces rig ſun and Rind. 1 er 
1. Unnatural; contrary to nature. 
2: Malignant; unfavourable. Kale 
UNKT NDLY. ad. Without kindneſs; with- 
out affeQion. Dinkins, 


UNKFNDNESS. /. { from «nlind.] Malignity ; 
ill will; want of affection. Clarendon. 


7 UNKING. v. a. To deprive of royalty. 
UNENTGHTLY. a. U A _ 
To UR NPT. „. . 8 

1. To unweave; to ſeparate. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To open. — rare: 


UNKLE. /. [oncle, French. } The brother of a 

father or mother. Dryden. 

To UNKNO W. v. a. To ceaſe to — a 

min. 

UNKNO'WABLE. a. Not to be known. Watts. 
UNKNO/WING. a. 


x. Ignorant ; not knowing. Decay of Piety. 


practiſed; not qualified. 
DNKNO'WINGLY. ad. Ignorantly ; without 
knowle : Addiſon, 
_ UNEKN 8. 4. 


8h aheſpeare. Roſcommon, 


1. Not eee 


2- Greater than is imagined. Bacon. 
5. Not having be Shakeſpeare. 
Having no communication, Addiſon. 


4. 
UNLA'BOURED. a. | 
1. Not produced by labour. - Dryden. 
2. Not cultivated by labour. Blacl more. 
3. Spontaneous; voluntary. Tieke(l. 
ToUNLA'CE. v. a. To looſe any thing ſaſten- 
ed with ſtrings. ; - Spenſer. 
To UNLA'DE, v. @ 
1. To remove from the veſſel which car- 
ries. Denbam. 
2. To exonerate that which carries. Dryden. 
3. To put out. Ads. 
UNLA'TD. a. 
1. Not placed; not fixed. Hooker. 
4. Not pacified ; not ſtilled. Milton. 
UNLAMENWT ED. a. Not deplored. Clarendon. 
To UNLA'TCH. v. a. To open by lifting up 
the latch. Dryden. 
UNLA/WEFUL. a. C to law; not per- 
mitted by the law. Shakeſpeare. South. 
UNLA'WFULLY. ad. | 
I. In a manner contrary to law or right. 
4. 1. 5 Taylor. 
egitimatel not by marriage. Addiſon. 
UNLA'WE ULNESS. . Contrariety to — 
Hooker. South. 
To UN LEARN. Us a. To- forget, or diſuſe 
what has been learned. Pbilipi. 
UNLEARNED. 2. 
r. Iguorant;; not informed; not  infiruQed. 


D. Avenant. 


2. Not gained by 1 7 not known, Milton, 


Tb UNLO'AD. ». 4. 


UNL 
3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. Sate. 
- UNLEARNEDLY. as nen groſsly. 
3 8IWN, 


UNLEA'VENED. @. Not formented; not 
mixed with fermenting matter Aach. 
UNLEISUREDNESS. /.. Buſineſs; want of 
time; want of leiſure. Boyle. 
UNLE'SS. conjundt. Exceptz if not ; ſuppoſing 
UNLE/SSDNED. «. Not . 
«a, Not ta t. 

UNLE/TTERED. a. Unlearned ; ae 
ooker, 


UNLE'VELLED. a. Not made even. Tictel. 
UNLICENSED. a. Having no regular permiſ- 


ſion. Milton. 
UNLICKED, 4. Shapelcſa; not formed. 
Donne. 


. ee as Not kindled ; not ſet on 


Prior. 
UNLIKE. a. 
I. Diſſimilar; having no reſemblance. 
Hooker. Denbam. 
2. Improbable ; B. 7 not likely. Bacon. 
UNLIKELIHOOD. } J / {from enldeh.] Im- 
UNLVKELINESS. 3 probability. South, 
UNLIKELY. a. 
I. Improbable; not ſuch as can be reaſon- 
ably expected. Sidney. 
2. Not promiſing any particular event. 


Denbom. 

UNLIKELY. «d, Im mprobably. Pepr. 

UNLITKENESS. 7. Di militude; want of re- 
ſemblance. 


UNLUMITABLE. a. Admitting no "<ary 


Locke. 
UNLIMITED. a. 
1 Having no bounds; having no limits. 
oyle. Tilletſon, 
2. Undefined ; not bounded by proper ex- 
ceptions. Hooker. 
3- Unconfined; not reſtrained. 
Taylor. Rogers. 
UNLY MITEDLY. ad. Boundleſsly ; without 
bounds, - Decay of Picty. 
UNLINEAL. a. Not coming in the order of 
ſucceſſion. Sbatleſpcare. 
To UN LINK. 2. 4. To untwiſt; to open. $hat. 
UNLPFQUIFIED. a. Vomelted; undiſſolved. 


Addifon, 


1. To dilburden ; bn mane, | | 
Shaleſpeare. Creech. 

2. To put off any thing burthenſome, Shat. 
To UNLO CK. ». a. 

1. To open what is ſhut with a lock: Sal 

2. To open in general. Milton. 
UNLOO RED. 2. Unexpected; not fore- 
UNLOO'KED fer. ſeen. Sidney. Shakeſpeart 
UNLOO'SEABLE. «a. [A word rarely —_ 

Not to be looſed. Boyle: 
To UNLOO'SE. v. a. To looſe. Shakeſpeare 
To UNLOO'SE. v. ». To fall in pieces; to Joſs 

all union and connexion. : Collier 
UNLO/VELINESS. / Unimiableneſs; inabili- 

ty to ereate love. Sidneys 


UNLO'VELY, a. That cannot excite love. . 


8 Q 


8 2 
oec. 


its. 


er cx - 


Ioober. 


UN M 
UNLUCKILY. 1 —— lack 
Addifon. 


UNLUCKY. a. | 
1. Unfortunate; producing unhappinels 


1 nnr y miſerable; ſubject to been 
misfortunes. Spenſer. 
3. Slightly miſchievous; miſchievoully wag- 
tin. Tuſſer. 

4. Ill omened; inauſpicious. Dryden, 

UN. LU'STROUS. ; Wanting ſplendour 5 
wanting luſtre. Shaleſprare. 

To UNLU'TE. v. a, To ſeparate veſlels cloſed 
with chemical cement. Boyle. 

UNMA'DE. a. | 
1. Not yet formed; not formed.  Speaſer. 


2. Deprived of form or qualities. Woodward. | 


3. Omitted to be made. Blackmore. 
UNMA'KABLE. 4. Not poſſible to be made. 
| Grew. 

ToUNMA'KE. ». . To deprive of former 


qualities before poſſeſſed. Sbaleſp. Dryden. 
To UNMLA'N. v. a. on 


1. To — cunſtituent qualities of 


a-human being, as reaſon. South. 
2. To cmaſi (EE Ow 
3 To break into irreſolution ; to deject 
D © 
UNMA/NAGEABLE a. | 1 9 2 
4 n not eaſily governed. . 
Glanville. Locke. 
— — *. 5 
r. Not broken by horſemanſhip. Taylor. 
2. Not tutored; not educated, Aus. 


UNMA'NLIKE. 
UNMA'/NLY. P - 
I. Unbecoming a human being.” | 
Sidney. Collier. 
& Unſuitable to man; effeminate. 
— Addi iſon. 
UNMA'NNERED. a. Rude; brutal; uncuvil. 


non, 
UNMA/NNERLINESS . Breach of de: 
ill behaviour. Locke. 


UNMA/NNERLY. a. Ill-bred; not Wine 
Shakeſpeare. Stoift. 
UNMA'NNERLY. ad. Uncivilly. Shakeſpeare. 
— RED. a. — Spenſer. 
A'RKED. a. Foot erved; not —_—_ 
ed. 


UNMA'RRIED. « a. Having no huſband, or — 
wife. Bacon. 
To UNMA'SK. ». a. 

4 4 = — — a maſlc. = 
2. To ſtrip of any diſguiſe. common. 
To UNMA'SK. 5. «To put off the = Shak. 
UNMA'SKED. 9a. Naked; open to the view. 


UNMASTERABLE. a. n 
to be ſubdued. Brown. 
UNMA'STERED. a. - | * 
I, Not ſubdued. 
2. No uerable. 


Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
8 6, wege . 


U. N-M: 7 


UNMA'TCHED. « Matchleſs; n no 
match, or equal. Dryden. 


 UNNEASING. a. Expreſſing no meaning. 


UNME rar a. Not intended. 


ed. 8 
UNMEASURED. 4. | 


I. Immienſe; infinite, 
2. Not meaſured ; plentiful. 
UNME!/DIT ATED. a. Not formed by previous 
tho ht. Milton. 
UNMEDLED with. a. Not touched; not al- 
tered. Carew. 
UNMEE'T. a. Not fit; not proper; not wor- 
thy. Spenſer. Shale ſpiare. Millea. 
UNME'LLOWED. 2. Not fully ripened. 


Shekelpearts 
UNME'/NTIONED. a. Not told; not named. 


Clarenden. 


UNME'RCHANTABLE, a. Unſaleahle; not 


vendible. Carew. 
UNME'RCIFUL. a. | 14 

I, Cruel; ſevere; inclement. Rogers. 

2. Unconſcionable; ; exorbitant. Pope. 


UNME'RCIFULLY. ad. Without marcy ; 
without tenderneſs. Addiſon. 
UNME'RCIFULNESS Y/ Inclemency; _ 


uE Rr ED a. Not deſerved; not obtain” 
ed otherwiſe than by favour. 

Government of the "oak 

UNMERITABLE. a, Having no dæſert. 


Shakeſpeare. 
UNME/RITEDNESS. . State of being unde- 
ſerved. N Boyle. 


UNMINDED. 4. Not heeded; not 
 . - Shabdſpeare. Milton. 
UNNI. (NDFUL. . Not heeded; ; not regardful; 
/ neghgent; inattentive. 
— Boyle. Milton. Dryden Swift. 
To 4 ug GLE. v. a. To ſeparate things 
Bacon. 
UNMUNGLED. 4. Pure; not vitiated hy any 
thing mingled. 
Shakeſpeare. Bacon, 7. lor. Popes 
UNMUNGLEABLE. .. ible of mix- 
ture. Nat uſed, Boyle. 
UNMYT1GATED. a. Not ſoftened. 


UNMUIXED. 


' Shakeſpeare; 


a. Notmingledwith any thing; 
UNMUXT. pure. Bacon. No ſcammon. 
UNMO!YSTENED. a. Not made wet. Boyle. 
UNMO/LESTED. 4 Free from 3 
Tis 
— UNMOOR. v. 4. To looſe from land, by 
up the anchors. | Pope. 
UNMc 


' UNMO'RTIFIED. a. Not ſubdued by ſorrow 


and ſeverities. 
UNMO/VEABLE.« Such a3cannot be remov= 
ed or altered. © '. | Locke 
UNMO'VED. 2. 


1. Nor ut oof one plas into another | 


| Lale. 
6 E * Not 


ALIZED.a. Untutoredby naler : 
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2 Not changed in an Milton, UNOBSE/RVED: 4. Not 
3. Not affectcd ; not touched with any - tended to. 


Rag fam 
. -Unaltered by paſſion. | 
UNMO'VING, * | | | 

1. Having no motion. } 06 


Dro ts falls; alen 


; not at- 
Bacon. Glanville, Atterbury. 
Pope. UNOBSE/ RVINS G. a. Inattenti ve; not heed- 
14447303 Dryden. 

UNOBSTRU'CT ED. a. Not hindered ; not 


ates, 


Cheyne P 
2. Having no power to raiſe the paſſions; ; —_— TRU'CTIVE, a. Not railing any ob- 


unaffecting. 


Hlacb more. 


To -UNMO/ LD. v. 4. To change as to he UNOBTA'INED. 4. Not gained; not ac- 


form Milton. quired. ; 

E UNMUZZLE. v. a. To looſe from a UNO'CCUPIED. «a. ' Unpoſſeſſed. 
- muzzle, 
To UNMU'FFLE. v. a. To put off a cover- ance 

ing from the face. 2 Milton. UN OFFEN DING. | 
 UNMU'SICAL. a. Not harmonious; not 1. Harmleſs; innocent. 

. "pleaſing by ſound. Ben. Jobnſon. 2. Sinleſs; pure from fault. 
UN NA NE D. a. Not mentioned. Min. UN OPENING. a. Not opening. 
UNNA'T URAL. a. 

1. Cöntrary to the laws of nature; contra- 
ry to the common inſtincts. 


Shakeſpeare. UNO FFERED. a. Not Tropoted 1 to' accept- 
8 


Hooler. 


Grew, 


on, 


"Dry 


Roger 


UNO/PERATIVE. 4. We no ak; 
BY ' Eftrange. UNOPPO'SED. a, Not encountered —_ any 


2. Acting without the affections 1 im lanted + hoſtility or obſtruQion. .. Dryden. 
dy nature. Denbam. UNO'RDERLY, a. Diſordered ; irregular, 
3. Forced; not agreeable to the real ſtate. Sanderſon. 


' Dryden. Addi fon. UNO'RDINARY. a. Nang 3 


UNNATURALNESS, - J Contrarie = Beg 


- nature. UNO RGANIZ ED. a. Having n me in- 
UNNA'T URALLY. ad. In wake u. to ſtrumental to the motion or nt of 
nature. | Tillotſon.” the reft. y Grew. 
UNNA'VIGABLE. a. Not to be paſſed by UNORTGINAL, + Y a. Having no birth; 
veſſels; not to be navigated. Conviey. UNORUGIN cn ungenerated. 
UNNE' CESSARILY. ad Without necellity ; .. Stepbens, 
without need. Hooler. Broome. UNO'RTHODOX. a, Not ——_— pure doc- 
UNNE'CESSARINESS. . Needleſinefs. 0 * trine. Decay of Piety. 
Decay of Pi UNO'WED. a. Having 1 no owner. Shakeſp. 
UNNE'CESSARY. a. Needleſs; not wanted; UNO'WNED. a, q, | 
\ - uſeleſs. Moder, Addi . I. Having no owner. 
UNNEIGHBOURLY: 2. Not kind; not ſuit» 2. Not — 4 Milton. 
- able to the duties of a neighbour. Garib. To UNPA CK. v. a: 
UNNEIGHBOURLY.- 2d. In a manner not 1. To diſburden ; to exonerate. Shateſp 


ſuitable to a e with maleyolence. 
Shal eſpeare. 


2. To open any. thing bound together, 


Boyle. 


_- UNNERVE. v. d. To Weaken; to en- UNPA/GKED: a. Not colleQed by unlawful 


. feeble. Addijon. .- artifices. ' 
UNNE'RVED. a. Weak? feeble. Shakeſpeare ge 4. i57 4 " 


H. udibras. 


UNNE'TH. This is from un and 1. Not diſcharged, | Mitten, 

UNNE'THES. , Saxon, eaſy; and 2. Not ng dnes or debts. 
ought therefore ho. de written uncathb. . Ci.llier. Pope. 
Scarcely; hardly : ; not without difficulty. 3. Untarp for. That for which the price 
-( Spenſer; is nat yet given. Shakeſpeare. 


UNNO'BLE. « a. Mean; ignominious 3 igno- UNPA'INED. 4. Sufferi 
'b 


Shakeſpeare; UNPA'LATABLE. a. 7 : diſguſting 
D 


UNNO/TED. a; Not obſerved not regarded. 
UNNU'/MBERED. 2. Wnume 


matched. 


Milton. 


en. 


Shak e. Pepe. WNPA'RAGONED. 4. Unequalled; un- 
_— 70 = Shakeſpeare. 


ſpears. Laab. Pfr. UNPA'RLLELED. 4. Not matched ; not to 


hak 
 YNOBSEQUIOUSNESS. 7. 1 
diſobedience. | 8 
' UNOBE'Y ED. 4. Not obeyed. 


2 UNOBJE CTI ED. 4. Not charged as a a fault. Irremiſſible. 


be matehed; having no equal. 
ö Shakeſpeare. Addi jo. 
' Milton, UNPA' RDONABLE. a. ¶ impardenable, Fr. 


Hooker, 


bor .  Atterbury. UNPA'RDONABLY. ad. Beyond forgivench. 


UNOBNO/X10US. a. Not liable: not oppoſed 
- to any hurt. Donne, UNPA'RDONED. a. 
UNOBSE'RVABLE. 4. Novto be obſerved. 1. Not for 


Atterbury: 


UNOBSERVANT. a, * 1/1 +» 3-:FNot Shared: not concaliad ma 1 5 


. Not obſequious. ; 55 200 0 
8. Not. * 


284 


pardon 
* Glangill, NPA'RDONING, a, Not forgiviog, 25 


WWW 
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UNP 


UNPA'RLIAMENTARINESS.' . Contra» 
riety to the uſuage or conſtitution of par- 


liament. Ularendon. 
UN PARLIAMENTARY. a. Contrary to 
the rules of parliament. ' Sift, 


UNPARTED, 4. Undivided; not ſeparated. 


Prior. 
UNPA'RTIAL. a. Equal; honeft. Sanderſox. 


UNPA'RTIALLY. ad. Equally; indifferent- 
ly. Hooker. 
UNPA'SSABLE. a. Admitting no paſſa 


Temple. 
UNPA'SSIONATE. Free from pal. 
UNPASSIONATED. j. I calm; impar- 
tial. ; Wotton, Locke. 
UNPA/ SSIONATELY, ad. Without paſſion. 
X. Charles. 
UNPA'THED. 3. Untracked ; unmarked by 
paſſage. Shal eſpeare. 


UNPA'WNED. a. Not given to pledge. Pope. 

To UNPA'Y. ». a. To undo. Shakeſpeare. 

UNPEA/CEABLE. a. 1 inclined 
to diſturb the tranquillity of others. 

Hammond. Tillotſon. 

To  UNPE'G v. 4. To open any thing cloſed 


Shakeſpeare. 
UNPEN NSIONED. a. Not kept in dependance 
by a penſion. Pope. 


To UNPE'OPLE. v. a. To depopulate; to 
deprive of inhabitants. Dryden. Addiſon. 
UNPERCEIVED. 2. Not obſerved; not 


Pons: not ſenſibly diſcovered; not 
know | Bacon. Dryden. 

| UNPERCEIVEDLY. ad. So as not to be 
perceived. Boyle. 
Us>PE/RFECT. a. [imperfait, Fr, 6, a 
Latin. by: Jpg plete. | cham, 
UNPE'RFECTNESS /. r — 
pleteneſs. Aſcham. 
UNPERFO'RMED. a. Undone ; not done. 
Taylor. 

UNPE/RISHABLE. @. Laſting to ity. 
ummond. 

UNPERPLE'XED, e. Diſentangled; not em- 
barraſſed. Loc be. 


UNPERSPTRABLE. 3. Not to be emitted 
through the pores of the ſkin. Arbuthnet. 
UNPERSUA'DABLE. 2. Inexorable ; not to 
be perſuaded. Sidney. 
UNPHILOSO/PHICAL. a. Unſuitable to the 
rules of philoſophy or right reaſon. 
Collier. 
UNPHILOSO PHICALLY. ad. In a man- 
ner contrary to the rules of right reaſon. 
South. 
UNPHILOSO/PHICALNESS , Incongruity 
with philoſophy, Norris. 
UNPIE/RCED, 4. Nes penctrated; not pier- 
ad ' _ Milton. Gay. 
UN PILLARED. , a. Diveſted of pillars. |  - 
UNPI . a pillow, .: 
Ta.UNPIN, v. a. To open what is ſhut, or 
Nah pin. Donne. Herbert. 
UNPFNKED. a. Not marked with eyelet. 
baſes Shakeſpeare. 
UNPITIED. a. Not compalhinated not res 
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UNP 

garded with ſympathetical ſorrow. Roſcom- 
UNPYTIFULLY, ad, Unmercifully; with- 
out 1 55 Sha leſpea e. 

UNPITVING. a. Having no compaſſion. 
UNPLA'CED. a. Having no place of depend- 
ance, Pope. 
UNPLA'GUED. @. Not tormented. SH. 
7 5 a, Not planted; ſpontane- 
aller. 


UNPLA/USIBLE. a. Not plauſible ; not ſuch 


as has a fair appearance, Clarendon. 
UNPLA'/USIVE. a. Not approving. Sbateſp. 
UNPLEA'SANT. e. Not delighting ; trou- 
bleſome; uneaſy. Hooker. WoodwarZ. 
UNPLEA/SANTLY. ad. Not delightfully ; 
uneaſily, Pope. 
UNPLE ASANTNESS. /. Want of qualities 
to give delight, Hooker, Graunt. 
UNPLEA'SED. a. Not pleaſed; not delight- 
ed. ; . rug 
UNPLEA'SING. a. Offenſive; diſguſting ; 
giving no delight. Milton. 
UNPLYANT. a. Not eaſily bent: not con- 
forming to the will. Wotton. 
To UNPLU'ME. v. a. To ſtrip of plumes; 
to degrade. Glanville. 
UN POE TIC AI. a, Not ſuch as becomes 
UNPOE'/TICK. a poet. Bp. Corbet. 
UNPO/LISHED. a. 
I. Not ſmoothed; not brightened by attri- 
tion. Wolton. Stilling fleet. 
2. Not civilized ;' not refined. Dryden. 
UNPOLITE. 4. [ impeli, French ; 7 
Lat.] Not elegant; not refined ; not civil. 
Watts. 
UNPOLLU'TED. 2. [ impollutus, Lat.] Not 
corrupted ; not defiled. ilion, 
UNPO/PULAR. a. Not fitted to pleaſe the 
people. Addiſon, 
UNPO'RTABLE. «. Lan and portable. ] Not to 
be carried. Raleigb. 
UNPOSSE'SSED. 4. Not had; not obtained. 
UNPOSSE'SSING, a. Having no poſſeſſion, 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNPRA'CTICABLE. 4. Not feaſible. 
UNPRA/CTISED 3. Not ſkilful by uſe and 


experience. Milton, Prior. 
UNPRECA'RIOUS. a. Not dependent on 
another. Blackmore, 
UNPRE'CEDENTED. . Not juſtifiable by 

any example. wir 
To UNPREDICT. v. a. To retract predic- 


tion. : Mi, 1 
UNPREFE/RRED 3. Not advanced, 
UNPZRE'/GNANT. a. Not prolifick. 
Shak 
UNPREJUDICATE. a. Not  prepolle ed Te 


any ſettled notions." - | l. | 


UNPREJU'DICED. a. Free from prejudice, 
Tillotſon. 

UN PRELA'TICAL. 4. Unſuitable to a pre- 
late. Cla 1. 


UNPREME/DITATED. 4. Not a” in 


the mind beforehand. Mien. 
UNPREPARED. 2, *' 
. Not fitted by prviwmenures ne 
E 2 2. Not 
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duepart } Shakeſpeare. 
UNEREPAREDNESS. þ State of being un- 

prepared. . Charles. 
UNPREPOSSE'SSED. 4. Not 3 

not pre-occupied hy notions, 
UNPRE'SSED. «. 

1. Not preſſed. | Shakeſpeare, Titel. 

2. Not inforced. Clarendon. 
UNPRE'TEXNDING, a. Not clitming any 
diſtinctions - Pope. 
UNPREVA'LING. a. Being of no force, 
UNPREVE'/NTED. 2. 

I. Not previouſly hindered. re. 

2, Not preceded by any thing. ilton. 
UNPRINCELY. a. Unſuitable to a prince. 
UNPRUNCIPEED. 4. Not ſettled in tenets 


or opinions. Milton, 
UNPRISABLE. « a. Not valued; not of efti- 
mation. Shakeſpeare. 
UNPRISONED. 3. Set free from confine- 
ment. Donne. 
UNPRUZED. a. Not valued. Shakeſpeare. 


UNPROCLA/IMED, a. Not notified by a 
publick declaration. Milton. 
UNPROFA'NED. a. Not violated. - Dryden. 
UNPRO'/FITABLE. 4. Uſeleſs; ſerving no 
Pporpo oſe goler. 
UN PRO'FITABLENESS, £ — 
Addi ſon. 
UNPROFITABLY. all Uſeleſsly; without 
advantage. Hen, Jobnſon. Addiſon. 
UNPRO'FITED a. Having no gain. 
Shakeſpeare. 


UNPROLY FICK. a. Barren; not productive. 
Hale. 
. UNPRO'PER, a. Not peculiap. Shakeſpeare. 
UNPRO/PEP:LY, ad. Contrarily to proprie- 
ty; improperly. Shakeſpeare. 
UK PROPP? 10ÞS. a. Not favontable; inauſs 
icious. 1 ee. 
NPROPORTIONED. 2. Not ſuited to 
ſomething elſe. Shakeſpeare, 
U \PRO'POSED. a. Not propoſed. Dryden. 
VNPROFPED. 2, Not ſupported* not” up- 
UNPRQ'SPEROUS. a. [ improſper, Lat. J Un- 
fortunate not 8 roſperous. Clareaden, 
UNPRO'SPERQUSLY. ad. Unſucceſefully. 


USPROTE'CTED. 4. Not protected; not 
fupported. Hasler. 
UNPRO VED. @. Not evinced by ar, arguments. 
E:1 Spenfe er. Pivls, 
20 UNPROVIDE. U. a. To di of , #2» 
. luton. or, qualifications, ' Coe. 7 he 
1 PRO VIDE D. 42. 
1. Not feruted or qualified by previews 


i Not Fingd + X. Charles, . 


UNPROVOKE P. Not provpked. tau 


uke 9 a, 


et; unknown. Falten, "77s 
1 
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UNPURCHASEP. TRE. Deals, 
UNPU'RIFIED. a, - ; 

1 Not 3 recrement. It! 
2. Not c d from corraped Pi 
UNPU'TRIFIED. a. Nos: W LY 

tenneſos. E Fo 
UN UA'LIFIED. 3. Not fit. Swifh 
To UNQU'ALAFY. v. 4. Tot dill v to 

.dryeſt of qualification. Ae, ae 
UNQUA'RRELABLE. a. Such as cannot 

impugnet. Brown, 
To UNQUEE'N. v. a. To diveſt o the dig- 

nity of queen. 1,  Sbaleſpeare. 


UNQUE/NCHABLE, 6: Unextinguithable. 


Milton, 
UNQUE/ NCHED. 4. 
. Not extinguiſhed. 


2. Not exti Arbuthnet, 
ONQUENCHABLENESS. f Uneatinguit 

ableneſs. Hakewill, 
vy UE'STIONABLE. 2. 

dubitable; not to be doubted. Wotton, 

8 Such as cannot bear to be queſtioned 

without impatience. Shakeſpeare, 
UNQUE'STIONABLY. ad. Indubitably; 

without doubt. | Spratt. 
UNQUE'STIONED. a. 

I. Not doubted; paſſed without doubt, 

2. Indifputable; not to be 


ſon, 
3. Not interrogated ; not i 5 
OCR. a. Motionleſs. Daniel, 


bd 'CKENED. 4. Not animated; not 


— —— to vitality. Blackmore. 

3 a. ſan ö Tee Latin.] 

ved wi e tation; not 

—— not ſtill. 5 * * Milton. 

2. Diſturbed; full of perturbation ; not at 

peace. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Reſtleſs ; unſatisfied. Pope, 

UNQUTETLY. ad. Without reſt. Sbaleſp. 

* ET NEss. 57 

ant of tranquillity. Denham, 

8 Want of peace. 2 
3. Reſtleſineſs ; turbulence. 


4. Perturbation; uneaſineſs. 
UNRA'CKED. 4. Not poured from ENS: 
acon. 
| UNRAKED. 4. Not thrown together and 
coyered;, Uſed only of fires. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNRAVEL, v. a. 
I. To diſentangle; to extricate; to clear. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. To diforder; to throw out of the preſent 
conſtitution. e « Tillotſon, 
3. To clear up the intrigue 0 a play. Pope. 
UNRA'ZORED. 4. Unſhaven. Milton. 
UNREA'CHED. & Not attained. — 
UNRE AD. 4 


| . Not fead; nox publickly pronoun 


2. Vntaught ; not learned i books. We 
UNRE'ADINESS. F | 2 
* Want of readineſs; want of promprnth. 

% "BY? * L 


8 | + Want 


UNR 
- 4. Want of p Taylor 
ede e, ae 
1. Not not are. 
2. Not prompt; nor quick. Ae. 
3. Aukward; ungain. | Baton, 
UNRE'AL. 3. Unſubſtantial. Shaksſpeare. 
UNRE'ASONABLE. a. 
1. Not agreeable to reaſon. Hooker. 


2. Exorbitant; claiming or * on 
more than is fit. 
3. Greater than is fit; a 


— 
UNRE/ASONABLENESS, ＋. 
I. Exorbitance ; exceſſiye demand. 
X Charles. 
2. Inconſiſtency with reafon. Hammond. 
UNRE/ASONABLY. ad, : 
I. In a manner cantrary to reaſon. 
2. More than enough, Shakeſp 
To UNRE'/AVE. v. 4. To unwind; to 
tangle. Spenſer. 
UNREBA'TED. a. Not blunted. Halewill. 
UNREBUKEABLE. a. Obnoxious to no 


cenſure. Timothy. 
UNRECETVED, 3. Not received. Hodber. 
UNRECLATMED. a. | 

1. Not tanied Shakeſpeare, 


2. Not reforme 
UVNRECONCFEEABLE. 4. 
I. Not to be appeaſed ; implacable. 
Hammond. 
2. Not to be made conſiſtent with. 
Shake 
UNRE/CONCILED. 4. Not reconciled. 
Shateſpeeve. 
UNRECO'RDED. 4. Not kept in remem- 
brance by publick monuments. Pope. 
1 UNTED. 4. Not olds, * re- 
te 
UNRECRUTTABLE a. Inca ble of 
ing the deficiencies of an — A. 


Kogers. 


UNRECU/RING. a. Irremediable. Shateſp. 


UNREFO'RMABLE. a. Not to be _ into a 
new form. Hammond. 
UNREFO/RMED. 4. 
. Not amended ; not corrected. Davies. 
2. Not bronght to newdeſs of life. 
Hammond. Milton. 
UNREFRE'SHED. a. Not cheered; not re- 
lie ved. Arbutbnot. 
UNREGA'RDED. 2. Not heeded; not re- 
ſpected. Spenſer. Suc bling. 
"on REGE/NERATE. a. Not broupht to anew 
Stephens. 
UNREINED. a. Not reſtrained by the idle, 


ton. 


PNRELE'NTING. a. Hard; cruel; feeling 


Unnktſe a * Shakeſpeare. Smith. 
'VABLE. «. Admitting no ſuccour. 
Boyle. 

UNRELIE/VED. a. 
I. Not ſuccoured, Dryden. 


in 3if; 1} 


2, Not eaſed. Boyle. 
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Not Worthy of notic . 
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VNREMEMBERING, a, Having no * 
mory. Dryden. 

UNREME'MBRANCE. "4 Forgetfllnſs; 


want of rememhrance. Watts. 
UNRE BLE. a. Not to be taken 
5 Sidney. Sbaleſpear a. 
NREMO'VEABLY. ad. Ina — 


ä * — no removal. Sbaleſpeara. 
UNREMOVED. 24f EN 
1. Not taken away. | Hammond. 


2. Not capable of being removed. 3 — . 


UNREPA'ID. a. Not recompenſed; 
- compenſated. ' Be. 
UNREPE'ALED. a. Not revoked; not ab- 
ed. Dryden. Blackmore. 
UNREPE'NTED. 4. Not n with pe- 
nitential ſorrow. Hooker. 
UNREPE/NTING. 7 4. Not repenting ; not 
UNREPE'NTANT. © penitent. Roſcommen. 


UNREPTNIN G. a. Not peey e 
FRY Rowe. 


UNSEPLEMN ISHED.'4. Not filled. * Boyle. 
UNREPRIVE' ABLE. 3. Not to be reſpited 

from penal death. | Shaleſpeare. 
UNREPRO'ACHED. a. Not upbraided ; not 


cenſured. X. Charles. 
UNREPRO/VABLE. a. Not liable to blame. 
— Cole . 
UNREPRO'VED. a. 1 
I. Not cenfured. Sandys, 
2. Not liable to cenſure. Milton. 


UXRF/PUTABLE. a. Not creditable. Rogers. 
UNEQUTTABLE. a. Not to be retaliated 
B 
UNRESE'/NTED. a. Not regarded with = 
fo 
UNRESE'RVED. a. N 
I. Not limited by any private convenience, 
3 Rogers. 
2. Open; fran 2 b 
UNRESERVEDLY. ad. 
I. Without limitation. Boyle. 
2. Without concealment; openly... Pope. - 
UNRESE'R VEDNESS. fo 
1. Unlimitedneſs; fran n 2 
2. Openneſs; frankneſa. 
UNRESISTED, 4. 
r. Not oppoſed. 
2. Reſiſtleſs ; ſuch as cannot be oppoſed. 
Dryden. Pope. 
CSS a. Not t oppoling ; not — 4 
reſiſtance. Bent 
UN! ESO'LVABLE. 'a. N to be ſolv 
inſoluble. South, 
UNRESOLVED. a. + 
I. Not Sm; N. Ms made no reſo- 
lution. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not ſolycd ; not cleared. Locke. 
UNRESO/LVING. 4. Not reſolving. . 
UNRESPE/CTIYE. a. — ; taking 
little notice. Shakeſpeare. 
UNREST. /. a ; want of tranquillity z 
unquietneſs. _ — Spenſer. Wotton, 
1. Not 


VNR 


1. Not reſto 
2. Not dren from 1 L de Collier. 
UNRESTRA'INED. 


r. Not confined ; 40K hindered. Dryden. 
2. Licentious ; looſe. Sbalgſpeare. 
3. Not limited. . 


UNRETRA' CED. 4. Not revoked ; not re- 
* called. Collier. 
_ UNREVE'ALED. 4. Not told; not diſcover- 
SIM .* x Matr. 
UNREVE'NGED. a. Not revenged.: 
Bees. 
UNREVEREND. @. Irreverent; diſreſpect- 
ful. 7 Shakeſpeare. 
UNRE'VERNTLY. ad. Diſreſpectfully. 
Ben. Jobnſ n n. 
UN RESERVED. a. Not revoked; not re- 
; pealed. | Shake eſpeare. 
UNREVOKED. 4. Not recalled. ilton. 
UNREWA'DED. 4. Not rewarded; not re- 
ecompenfed. 14 Eſtrange. Pape. 
To UNRIDDLE v. a. To ſolve an enigma; 
to explain'a problem. Suckling. 
To UN RIG, v. 4. To ſtrip of the . 
ryaden. 
UXNRTGHTEOU K Unjuſt; wicked Tot 
ful; bad. Spenſer. 
UNRIGHTEOUSLY.” ad. Unjuſtly; wick- 


edly ; ſinfully. Collier, 
UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 7 Wiekedneſs; in- 
juſtice. Hall. 
UNRIGHTFUL, a. Not rightful ; not juſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To UNRING. v. 4. To deprive of a ring. 
Hudibras. 

To UN RLP. v. a, To cut open. Taylor. 


UNRIPE. a. 
1. Immature; not fully concocted. Waller. 
2. Too early. Sidney. 
UNRILPENED a. Not matured. _ Addiſon, 
UNRTPENESS. /. Immaturity ; ; want of ripe- 
nefs Bacon. 
UNRIVALLED. a. 
1. Having no competitor. 
2, Having no peer or equal. 
To. UNRO L. v. a. To. open what is rolled 
or convolyed. Dryden. 
To UNROOF. v a. To ſtrip off the roof or 
covering /of houſes. Shakeſpeare. 
UNROO'STED. a. Driven from the rooſt. 
ES” Sbaleſpeare. 
UNRO'VGH. 3. Smooth. Sale bea 
To UN 00˙T. v. 4. To. tear from the roots; 
to exfirpate. f Shakeſpeare. 
UNRC UNDED, a. Not ſhaped; not cut to 
a round. Donne. 
UNRO YAL. a. dr 3 not royal. 
| Sidne 
Te/UNRU'FFLE. v. 3. To ceaſe from 4 
otion or agitation. D, yden. 
RU/FFLED. a. Calm; tranquil ; not tu- 
multuous. Addiſon. 
NRU'/LED. a. Not directed by any ſuperior 


Pape. 


ower. 5 | 


UNRU'LINFSS. F leis unruh.] Turbu- 
lence; tumultuouſneſs, _ 881 South, 
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UNRU'LY. a. Turbulent; ; r li- 
centious, Spenſer. Roſcommon. 
UNSA/FE. 2. Not ſecure; — — dan- 
vn rous. | Hooker, Dryden. 
SA'FELY. ad. Not ſecurely ; dangerouſly. 
 Dryaen, Grew, 

UNSATD. a. Not uttered ; not mentioned. 
Dryden. Fellon. 
UNSA'LTED. a. Not pickled or ſeaſoned 
with ſalt. Arbuthnet, 
UNSA'NCTIFIFED. 3. Unholy; not conſe- 
crated. Sbaleſpeare. 


UNSA'TIABLE. a. | inſatiabilis, Lat.] Not 


to be ſatisfied. Ka!cigh, 
UNSATISFA'CTORINESS. /. Failure of giv- 
ing ſatisfaction. Boyle, 
UNSATISFA/CTORY. 4. Not giving fatiſ- 
faction ; not clearing the difficulty. 
Stilling flett, 
UNSA'TISFIEDNESS /, [from unſatisfed ] 
The ſtate of being not ſatisfied ; want of 


fulneſs. Beyle. 
UNSA'TISFIED. a. 
1. Not contented ; not pleaſed. Bacon. 


2. Not filled; not gratificd to the full, 

7 Shakeſpeare. Rogers, 

UNSA'TISFYING. a. Vnable to gratiſy to 
the full. Addifon, 

UNSA'VOURINESS. , { from unſarvury.] 
I. Bad taſte. 


2. Bad ſmelt. Brown. 
UNSA'VOURY. 4. Re 
1. Taſtcleſs. 9% os Job. 
2. Having a bad taſte. Milton. 
3. Having an ill ſmell; "fetid. Brown, 
4. Unpleaſing; di ſting. Hooker. 
To UNSAY'Y, v. 4. To-retrat; to recant. 
7 Shakeſpeare. 
UNSCA'/RRED. a. Not marked with wounds. 
Shakeſpeare, 
UNSCHOLA'STICK. a. Not bred to litera- 
ture. Locke, 
UNSCHOO'LED. a. Uneducated ; nor learn 
ed. Hooker. 
UNSCO'RCHED. 2. Not touched by fire. 
Shakeſpeare. 


UNSCREE/NED. a. Not covered; not _ 
tected. Boyle. 
UNSCRI'PTURAL. - a. Not defenſible by 
ſcripture. | Alterbury- 
To UNSE'AL. v. a. To open any thing ſealed, 

Drydes. 


UNSE'ALED. a.. | 
I. Wanting a ſeal. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Having the fealbroken. 
To UNSE'AM. v. a, To rip; to cut open. 
Sbaleſpeure. 
UNSEA'RCHABLE. a, Infcrutable ; not to 
be explored. Milton, 
UNSEA'RCHABLENESS. 7 Impoſſbilit to 
be explored. Brambal 
UNSEA'/SONABLE. 
I. Not ſuitable to time or occaſion ;. unfit ; 
- untimely ; ill-timed, Clarendon, 


the year- 
2. Not agrecable to the e 5 Wi ſor 
Len 0 yer TOP A 


Not 
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bees time of night. J 
NESS. / v n 
with time or place. Hale. 
UNSE'ASONABLY. ad. Not feafonably ; not 
agreeably to time or occafon. Hooker. 
UN SEASONED. a. 
1. Unſeaſonable ; Ammar 4 iltimed. Out 


| _ Shakeſpeare. 
nformed; not qualified by uſe. 
+ Irregular; inordinate. go ry 
4. Not kept till fit for uſ mme. 


5. Not ſalted: as, wnſeaſozcd meat. 
UNSE/CONDED. a. 
1. Not fupported. . 1 Shak: 
2. Not exemplified a 8 time. Brown. 
To UNSE'/CRET. v. a. To diſcloſe; to arr 
acon, 
UNSECRET, a. Not cloſe; not truſty, Shake. 
UNSECURE. a. Not ſafe, Denbam. 
UNSEDU CED. a. Not drawn to ill. Sep. 
UNSEEING, a. oe the power of viſion. 
Sbaleſprure. 
To UNSEF/M. b. ne Not 0 ſeem. Shakeſpeare. 
UNSEE'MLLINESS. {. 2 indlecerim j 
uncomelineſs. Hooter. 
UNSEE MI. V. a. Indecent; ay unbe- 


a comin Hooler. 
UNSEE/ /MLY. d. Indecently; utibecomingly; 

Corinthians. 
UNSEE/N. 752 0H a AA ITO ATRUTY 


1. Not ſeen; not diſcovered. Bacon. Roſcom. 
2. Inviſible; undiſcoverable. Ts Milton, 
3- Unſkilled; unexperieneed Clarendon, 
UNSE/LF\SH. 4. Not addicted to private in- 


tereſt. 04 , - Mg 
UNSE/NT. a. 

I. Not ſent. 

— UnezxT for. Notealicd by letteror mef- 


enger. Taylor. 
UNSE'PARABLE. a. Not to be parted; not 
to be divided. _ _ e. 
UNSE/PARATED. 4. Not l Pope. 
UNSERVICEABLE. a. Uſeleſs bringing no 
advant my 
UNSERVICEABLY. » ad. Without uſe ; wi 


out advanta Weodward. 
DNSE T. a. Not et; not placed. Hooker. 
To UN SET TIE. v. 9. 
I. To make un certain. Arbuthnot, 
2. To move from a os. Z' Eftrange. 
3. To overthrow. J 
UNSE'TTLED. a. 


I. Not fixed in reſolution ; not determined ; 
not ſteady. South, 


2, — ; not regular; changeable. 


Bentley. 
3. Not eſtabliſhed. Dryden. 
4. Not fixed in a place oſ abode. Hooker. 


UNSE/TTLEDNESS. / 
1 2 com Nate of mind. 
- 2. Uncertainty; fluctuation | . 

3. Want of Py. | 2 
To UNSERE X. v. a. To make otherways than the 
„ fex commonly is. Shakeſpeare. 
UNSHA'DOWED. 4. _ clouded; not dark- 

1 . 0 Glan ville. 


UNS 
UNSHA'KEABLE. a. Not ſubject to coricuſ- 
. fon. | Sha! . br 
DNSHAKEN. . 

1. Not agitated; not mw Shake B le, 
2. Not Aöbjeck t to concuſſion. ATE 
19S Not weakened in reſolution; Hot moved. 


a Sęrati. 
7 0 nn CKLE. 5. a. To looſe from bonds. 


©. Addiſon. 
UNSHA/MED. a, Not aſhamed. Dryden. 
UNSHA'PEN. a. Miſhapen; deformed: Burner. 
UNSHA'RED. 3. Not partallen; not had in 
common. Milton. 
„eg v. 4. To draw from the 
ſcabbard. Shakeſpeare: Denbam! 
UNSHE'D. 4 Not ſpilt. Mili. 
UNSHVELDDED. a. Not guarded by a ſhield; 
not protected; defenceleſs; undefended. 
UNSHE'LTERED. a. Wanting! protection. 
Zo UNSHTP. v. a. To take out of a ſhip. 
UNSHO'CKED. a, Not diſguſted ; not offend 
ed. (11 Nau. 


UNSHO/D. a from aun ſbocd. } Having no ſhoes. 
| Clarendon, 


UNSHOO'K. art. a. Not ſhaken, Pepe. 
UNSHO RN. a. Nat clippod. Milton. 
UNSHO'T. art. a. Not hit by a0 Waller. 
To UNSHO'UT. v. a To retract a ſhout! Shak. 
hs” vc, Th. ac Not watered by, ſhow- 

\ *. Milton. 
UN NSHRI NKING. a a. Not recoiling. Shakeſp. 
UNSHU'NNABLE. a. inevitable. ie 
UNSPFFTED. 4. 0 


I. Not parted by — 


2. Not tried. | 0 
UNSsTGHr. a. Not Lan Hudibras. 


UNSFEGHTED. «. Inviſi oy not ſeen. Suckling. 
UNSIGHTLINESS. /. from unſightly. 5 — De- 
formity ; dfogreeablench to the eye. 
UNSUGHTLY. 4. Difagreeable to chafing 
deformed. Milton. 
UNSINCE/RE. 4. [ infiacerus, Latin. ] 

1. Not hearty; not faithful. 

2. Not genuine; impure adulterated.” 
3. Not ſound; not ſolid: Dryden. 
UNSINCE'RITY. /: Adulteration ; cheat; diſ- 

honeſty of pr Boyle. 
To UNSINEW. 4 To deprive of date. 


UNSVUNEWED. 3. Nerveleſs; weak. Shakeſp 


UNSPNGED. 3. Not ſcorched; not — 


. by fire, Stepbent. 
UN SIN NING. 2. Impeccable. Rogers. 


UNSKA'NNED. 2. Not meaſured ; not com- 
puted. / Shakeſpeare. 
UNSKFLLED. a. an kill; wanting 
knowledge. 
UNSKVLFUL. a. Wanting art; wanting 
knowledge. g ES 


Dryden. Blackmore. 5 


wy 


UNSKUVLFULLY. al. Without — edge 


without art. Sheteſpeare. 
UNSKI'LFULNESS, /. Wan of art; want of 
knowledge. | Sidney, 
UNSLA&IN. a. Not killed. 15 
UNSLAKED. a. Not quenched. 


| Dryden. 
UNSLEE/PING, «, Ever wakeful. 


Milton, 
UN. 


UNS 

UNSLIPPING. a. Not liable to flip ; faſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNSMIRCHED. , a. Unpolinte® ; not ſtained, 
h . | Shakeſpeare. 
' UNSMO RED. 4. Rot Imoled. wift, 
UNSO/CIABLE::a.! i þinfaciabilis, Latin. ] Not 
_ kind ; not communicative of good. Kaleigh. 
UNSO'CIABLY. ad. Not . L"Eftrange. 
UNSOTLED. a. Not polluted; Not tainted ; 


not ſtained. F Ray 
UNSO/ LD. a. Not exchanged for money. Pope. 
UNSO'LDIERLIKE; a. Unbecoming aſoldier. 
Broome, 


UNSO'LID- a; Fluid; not coherent. ' Locke, 


UNSO'LVED. 2. Not explicated.. ' Watts. 
UNSQO/T. Uſed for een. 1 

| Rs b IU 4 Net adulterated, 
More. 


unsoRTED. 4. Not diſtributed by _ 


ſe ets 44s 215 «th > 


UN SOG UHT. . n 1 
. Had without king, Milton. Fenton. 
. Not ſcarched. | | +. Shabtſpen 

UNSG/UND. a. | 
. Sickly ; wanting heakh, bee! 


q Moy nem ree — 8 5 
3. Rotten; corrupted . OF | 
r nn 
. Not honeſt eech. Dee 
6. Not true; not certain. 1 = . 


Not ſincere; uot faithful. Gay. 
40. Not ſolid; not matexial. euſer. 
11. Ertoncous; wron dies. Ailton. 
14. Not faſt under foot: ; 55 
UNSOUNDED. a. Not area che plummet. 


Sbaleſpeare. 
vnsounbnrss 
8 — Want of . 


=  Corrumtneſoof any kind. | 
3. Want of ſtrength ; want o lid. 
UNSOVURED. a, 1 


1. Not made ſour. 
80 W N. a. N propagated by fin 
4. Not catterin 

fſeed. | Bacon. 4 
UNSPA' RED. a. Not ſpared. 3 
UNSPA'RING. a. Not ſparing; not 2 o- 

mious; not merciful. 
To UNSPE'AK. v. a. To retract; Sn __ 

ale 


UNSPE/AKABLE. a. Net to be i | 
re. ad. n 


| UNSPECIFIED. « a. Not Nane mention- 
Brown. 


ed. 
UNSPECULATIVE, a, Not theoretical. 
« Government of the — N11 
UNSPED. a. Not diſpatched; not performe 
— 


VNSPE!NT: + a. Not waſted; not diminiſhed 


not weakened, 5. | 
65 e „„To remove from — 


5 * 21 „ „ 
* * 


" Ta ww 


ii, 


UN'S 


UNSPTED. a. Not diſcovered; not been. Tcl. 
UNSPTLT. 2. 


. Not ſhed. Desbam. 
2. Not ſpoiled; not marked, Nur. 
To UNSPI een A ee 
to deject. 
UNSPOLED. . 70 


1. Not —— not ene h 
2. Not marredt. 

UNSPO'TTED. a... / | 
I. Not marked with! any ſtain, ' Dryden. 
2. Immaculate ; not tainted with guilt. 


. Shah 
UNSQUA'RED. . Not formed; 2 


4 $ , 
UNSTA'BLE., . lage nf 
Temple, 


1. Not fixed ; not 

4. Inconſtant 3 irreſolute. «= 3-47 Fines. 
UNSTA'D. a. Not cool; not prudent; not ſct- 

tled into diſcretion; not ſtead ; mutable. 


UNSTATDNESS. 7. PP 4 — 
Sidney 
oa ſtained; hob dyed; 5 
Aiſcoloured. Hooker. Ro _ 
To UNSTA'TE. v. 4. To put out of 
Shaleſpeae, 
UNSTA'TOTEABLE.s. Contrary to ſtatute, 


UN STAUNCHED. a. Not Topped; 24855 
ed. 511 2 , ant 
UNST E/ ADILY. als 


1. Without r 

- 1188 TEADINESS / nat ron iſtently. Lode, 

_ wt ADIN wn 1 of conſtancy; ir- 
reſolution; muta 2 8 t, 

UN STE/ADY. a. . * 
* Inconftant ; irrrſolute. 

Denham. L Efron. Rowe, 
wk” | Mutable; variablez ble. Locle. 
3. Not fixed; not ſettled. 

UNSTE'ADFAST. 4. Not fixed ; not faſt. 


wm. oth 
U NSTEE/ PED. a. Not ſoaked. . 

UNS TNG. v. a. To diſarm of a ting. Sou. 
UNSTFNTED. a. Not limited. ' Shelton. 
UNSTI'RRED. a. Not ſtirred; not — 


To NST T TCH. v. a. To pickin the 
ſtitches. _ Car 


Milton. UNSTOOY/PING. a. Not bending ; not 


ing. Sbale 
To UNSTO/P. „ To res from fp 


UNSTRA'INED,. a. Eaſy ; not —_ 


UNSTRATTENED. a. Not contracted. 

UNSTRE'NGTHENED. 4. Not er 
not aſſiſted. 

T:UNSTRIUNG. V. 4. 


— thing ſtrung ; to deprive of 


Prior. Smith. 
. ie e ankle, | 


3. To relax; | to make leG tenſe. UN- 


INS 
UNSTRU'CK. a. Not moved; not aſſected. 
UNSTU'DIED. a. Not premeditated; not 


boured. \ Dryden 
UNSTUF FED. a. . Unfilled; unfurniſhed... 


UNSUBSTA/NTIAL.. 8 — 
1. Not ſolid; not palpable. | Milton. 
2. Not real. Aadiſon. 

UNSUCCE'SSFUL. a. Not having the wiſbed 
event. Cleaurland. 

UNSUCCE'SSFULLY, ad. Unfortunately; 
without ſucceſs. -:- - | South, 


UNSUCCE'SSFULNESS. /. Want of ſueceſs; 
event cont to with, Hammond. 
UNSUCCE'SSi VE. a. Not proceeding 2 flux 

of parta. 
UNSU'CKED. a, Not having the breaſts On. 
Milion. 


UNSUFFERABLE, a. Not ſupportable; into- 
lerable. Milton. 
UNSUFFICIENCE. . 4. [inſuffiſance, French. ] 
Inability to anſwer the end propoſed. Hooker. 
UNSUFFYCIENT. 8. | inf „French.] Un- 
able; inadequate. Lale. 
UNSU/GARED. a. Not ſweetened — 


UNSUVTABLE. a. Not congruous ; note — 

roportionate. Shakeſpeare. Tillesſon 

NSUNTABLENESS. 1. Incongruity'; ; unfits 

South, 

UNSUTT ING. a. Not fitting ; not becoming: 

Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 

UNSU'LLIED. a. Not fouled ; not diſgraced; 
pur Shakeſpeare. Spratt. 

UNSUNG. a. Not celebrated in verſe; not re- 
eited in verſe. Milton. 

UNSU'NNED..o. Not expoſed to the ſun. Mit. 

UNSUPE'RFLUQUS:; 2. Not more. than 
- enough. + N 

UNSUPPLA/NTED. a. 

1. Not forced or thrown from under that 
which ſupports it. | Bbilipe. 
.2. Not defeated by ſtratagem. 

UNSUPPO'RTABLE. a. [inſuppertabl, rr! 
Intolerable; ſuch as cannot be endured 


VNSU'PPORTED. a. 
r. Not ſuſtained; not held p. 
2. Not 
UNSURE. a. Not fixed; not certain, 
UNSURMO'UNTABLE. 4. { infurmidntable, 
French] Iuſuperable; not to 
Locke. 


VUNSUSC E'PTIBLE, a Incapable ; not liable 


to admit. | Swift. 


NSU SPECT. 
UNSUSPE'CT ED; j ly to do or mean ill. 
Milton. Swif}. 


UNSUSPE'CTING. a. Not imagining that any 
ill is 0 1 | . 
3 AINED. a. - Not ſupported; not held 
Milton. 

UNSWA'YABLE. 4. Not to be = or 
influenced by another. Shake 
VNSWA' YED. a. Not wielded.” Shate 


« 


Overcome. 


a. Not conſidered as like- 


UNT 


To Gorary thing v. u. Not to . to re- 


t any thing ſworn. N 
Te UNSWEAT. v. a. To eaſe aſter fatigue. 
' Adidas. 
UNSWORN. 4. Not bound 6 an anne 
UNTA'INTED. a. -. 
Uuted. 


I. Not ſullied; not Paton 


2. Not charged any crime. Shukeſpeates 
3- Not corrupted by mixture. : Smith. 
UNTA'KEN-s:.. of 2348 1111711777 

__— Not taken. 
2. Un TAK NA. Not filled. Tee * Royle. 
UNTA'LKED ; a, 1 mentioned i in the 
world. VUrydeni 
UNTA/MFABLE. a. Not! to be tamed; ; not to 
be ſubdued. „Viltim. Griwi 
UNTA'MED, a. Not ſubdued ; not ſuppreſſed. 
Spenſer . 


7 UNTA'NGLE. 9. a. To free from intriea- 
cy or convolution; to clear. __ Prior, 
UNTA'STED. a: Not taſted; not tried by the 


palate. N * wi Y;  #, aller - 
UNTA'STING. a. 24 

I. Not perceiving any taſte, ' Smith, 

2. Not trying: the paints. "ak 

* Uninſtrued; uneducated; ignorant; un- 

lettered. Dryden; Ys omg. 

2. —— om inſtruction. Locle. 


3. Unſkilled; new; hin uſe or prac- 

tice. Shatſpeare. 
To UNTEACH. v. a. To make to quid or fors 

get what has been inculeated. Arcus 


UNTE/MPERED. . Not rempered. Encliche | 


UNTEMPTED. 4. 
1. Not embarraſſed by temptation. 7 1 

2. Not invited by any 3 
8 4. 

1. Not to be held in <fſion... | 
2. Not capable of defence. Clarendon, 
UNTENANTED. a. Having no tenant, | ' 

Temple. 


UNTEN DER. a. Wanting, ſoftneſs ; wanting 
% affection. 4 re. 


UNTE/NDERED. 2. Not offered. Shoheſpeares 
To —— v. 4. To bring out af à tent. 
.  Shateſpaare. 
UNTE/NTED. . a. from tent. ] Having no me- 
dicaments applicd. Sblaheſpearse. 
UNTERRIFIED. 'a. Not aſffrighted; . not 
ſtruck with fear. Milton. 
UNTHA'NKED. a.. 
1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of a 
- Kindneſs. 


UNTHA'NKFUL. @. Ungratcful ; returning 


no acknowled Locke. Taylor. 
UNTHA/NKFULLY. ad. Without chanks g 


W LNESS. /. Neglect or omiſ- 
ſion of acknowledgment for good received. 

ayward South. 

To UNTHVNK v. a. To recal, or diſmiſs a. 

thought. Shakeſpeare. 


. „ .UNTHINKING, a Thoughtleſs; not t given 


to reflection. 
6 F UN- 


| Dryden. 
2. Not received with thankfulneſs. Dryden. 


UNT. 
- VNTHO'RNY: „ Not obſirudted by frickler 


„ 
UNTHO'UGHT: . 4. Not regarded; 
. heeded. Shake eare. 
T=-UNDHRE'AD: v. 4. „b loc len. 
UNT HRE'ATENED. 4. Not menaced. 
+ X. Charles. 
UNTHRIFT. + An extravagant; a prodigal. 


eſpeare. 5 
UNTHRIFT. a. Profuſe; — ful; 29 


bn Fru v. os. unde frag ty. 
Collier; 


UNTRRY 'FTINESS, | ＋ Walte; 3  prodigality 
: QROBLZS 342 53s cies 
1 — a. 


BY en profuſe ; laviſh; edel. 
a Sidney, 


2 We to thrive or fatten. Mor. 


UNTHRI'VING. . Not thriving; not proſ- 


pering. / Goverment bf the Tongue. 
To UN THRONE v. a. To U down from 

a throne. Millan. 
To UINTIE. v. 2. 


1. To e Eo breads Shak. 
2. To looſen from daes en or knot. 


* 5 re free from any Cee of | 
* r DS Tho! Hiatus 
% To elotre ; to clear. | Denham. 
br Not bound 1 57 2 
2. No nnd; net give in 3 knot, 
5 2. "Not faſtened by . os. or knot. 
"_—_ hy fy % bore. 
| UNTIL. ad, ; yl, 
I. To the. time that. Wr. 
var. To the place that. 


UNTIL . To. Uſed of time. Frere 
PNTTLLED. «a. Not cultivated. Blackmore. 
s a. Not fürnimed with 

i weak. Shakeſpeare. 


31 whe . [Dr oulen. obs. 
UNTIMELY. "ad, „ Before aha natural — 
UNTINGED. as a pom > 28 
1. Not ſtained; not —— Boyle. 
2. Not infected. * 1 1 Scuiſt. 
UNTIRABLE. a. Indeſ unwea- 
tried. 21. 8 7. Sbaleſp. 
UN'TIRED. a. Not nl Ry. . 


Dryden. 
UNTETLED. a. You! and r Having no. 2 


: title. {4 ih 3 og 
.UNT'O. prep. It was: che «ld word 

now obſolete. | To. e Temple 
AOL. 4. | 


1. Not _ Waller. 
. Not revea Hm bee as. o e 
1 4. 1 1 
1. Not touched; not reached. Steben. 
2. Not — not affectecc. Sidney, + 
3. Nat medd Win. Ded. 
UNTO'W o G. «34 4x : . Kb > P 


— Ex 
* - — - 


ITMELY. 2. panty before: the na- 
time. mY 


\ 


1. Froward; e vexatious; not eaſily 
guided, or taught. South. Woodward. 
2. Aukward; ' Creech, 


UNTO/'WARDLY. 4. Aukward ; perverſe ; 
froward. bil Locke. 


UNTO'WARDLY. — Aukwardly; ; 2 


ly; perverſely. _ - Tillotſon. 
UNTRA/CEABLE. 4. Not to be traced. 
South. 
— a Not matked by any foot- 
Denham, 
UNTRA'CTABLE. 4. [ intraBabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Not 9 to common meaſures an 
Hayward. 
Milton. 


. +. Rough; difficult,” % 
UNTRA' ABLENESS. /, Unwillingneſs or 
--unfitneſs to be benen or managed. Locke, 
UNTRA'INED) a, "a. 
1. Not Armen not inſtruQed; not dil. 
iplined. . e 
2. lrregular; ungovernable. Herbert. 
UNTRANSFERRABLE. 4. Incapable of 
bein given from one to another. Howel. 
UNT A'RENT. 4. Not diophanons; 
que. I © Boyle 
UN KA'VELLED. «, .. 
1. Never trodden by paſſengers. — 
— "Having never ſeen forcign countries. 


Adiiſon. 

7 UNTREA'D, v. 4. To tread back; to ge 

back in the ſame ſteps. Shateſpe ire 
UNTREA'SURED. a. Not laid up; not re- 

poſited. k Shakeſpeare, 
_—— a. Not treatable ; not 

pra Decay e 

4. _— yet attempted. * * Milton. 

2. Not experienced. _ 
3. Not —＋ paſſed trial. N 


YNTRIU/MP ABLE. 4. Which —— no 


triumph. | Hudibras. 
UNTR OD «Not aſſed ; not mark- 
> Waller. 


TNTRO'DDEN. f ed 1 
ole 2. Not d ; not rolled. 
UNTROUBLED: 3 3 
. Not diſturbed by care, forrow, c or 9 


Shakeſpeare. 

a. Not agitated ; not confuſed. Milton. 
3. Not wee e in tho natural e 

20. 221 * 7 Spenjer. 

4. Tranſparent; clear. $4, Bacon. 
UNTRUE. as 75; rr Ae 

1. Falſe ; contrary to real ar 

2. Falſe ; not faithful. . Sluctliaę. 


-UNTRU'LY. ad. Falclcly ; not ie 


truth. 

UNTRU'STINESS. 1 Unfaithfuloohs 
Hayward. 

UN TRUTH. | 


1. ber, contruriety to reality. 

4. Moral falſebood ; not veracity. Sandy: 

3+ Treachery ; want of fidelity. Sale. 
4. Falſe afſertion. Atterbury- 


UNU 


Yo UNTU'NE.. . 2 f 
1. To make incapable « of harmony. 
ieee — 6 
UNTU/RNED. a. Not turned. Woodward; 


UNTU*TORED. a. Oninſrudied; untaught. 


Shakeſpeare, 2. 
To UNTWTN E. a. 9 N 
1. To open what is y con- 
Fro er dey , W, aller . 
2. Too a_e what is wrapped on itſelf. Bacon. 
e 


3. To parate chat which claſps round 
auy lag... Acbam. 
To UNTWIST, ». —— To ſcparate any things 
involved in other, or wrapped up on 
themſelves. Taylor. 
To UNT“ v. a. [See UnT1z.] To looſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To UNVA'IL. v. 4. To uncover; to * of 
a veil. Denbam. 


UNVA'LUABLE. 4. Ineſtimable ; being a- 


bove price Atterbury. 
UNVA'LUED. 3. 

1. Not prized ; neglected. Sbaleſpeare. 

2. Ineſtimable; above price, Shakeſpeare. 
UNVA' NQUISHED. a. Not conquered ; not 

overcome. Shakeſpeare. 
UNVA/RIABLE. a. [| invariable, Fr. | Not 

changeable ; not mutable. Norris, 
UNVA'RIED. 4. Not changed; not diverſi- 


fied. Locke. 
UNV A'RNISHED. a. 
1. Not overlaid with varniſh. 
2. Not adorned ; not decorated. Shakeſp. 
UNVA'RYING @. Not liable to 8 1 
e. 
To UNVEIL v. a. To diſcloſe ; to ſhow. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNVEI1LEDLY. 44. Plainly ; vithout diſ- 
guiſe, Boyle. 
UNVE'NTILATED. 4. Not fanned by the 
wind. Blackmore. 
UNVE'RITABLE. a. Not true. Brown, 


UNVE'RSED. @. Unacquainted ; unſkilled. 
Blackmore. 
UNVE'XED. a. Untroubled ; undiſturbed. 
Sha 
UNVIOLATED. 4. Not injured; not — 
Clarendon. 


UNVIRTUOUS. a. Wanting virtue. Shakeſp. 
UNVTSITED. a. Not reſorted to. Milton. 
UNU'NIFORM. 4. Wanting gang ot 
Dec 
UNVOYY AGEABLE. 4. Not to Iu paſſed 
over or voyaged. Y 


UNU RGEN. a. Not incited; not 4 7 
Aar. 
UNU'SED. a. 


1. Not put to uſe ; unemployed. . Sid 
2 — — 2 130k 4 Gu 14 
UNUSEFOL., 4. es ſerving to no pur- 
| 1 : Glanville. More. 
UNUSUASana: Not common; not frequent ; 
.rare. . Hooker. Roſcommon. Felton, 
VNUSUALNESS. + * Nerf in- 
*JUency. 


9 14. X \" 4 — 0 = 


UN U'LNERABLE. a. 


UN W 


? UNU'TTERABLE. a. Ineffable: 


be — 
wound; not vulnerable. Shateſpeare. 
UNWA'KENED. 4. Not rouſed from ge ug 
tom. 

UNWA'LLED. a. Having no walls. Nader. 
UNWA'RES. ad. Unexpectedly ; before any 
caution, Fairfax. 

bay <> A/RILY. ad. Without contin 3 care» 


J. 
UNW A'RINESS. , from untuary.) Want 
of caution ; careleſſneſs. 
UNWA'RLIKE. a. Not fit for war; not uſed 


to war. Dryden. 
UNWA'RNED. a. Not cautioned ; not made 
wary. Loc ie. 
UNWA'RRANTABLE. a. Not dclankitls > 
not to be juſtified; not allowed. South. 
UNWA'RRANTABLY. ad. Not jaſtifiably; 
not def2nſibly. - Wate. 
UNWA/RRANTED, 4. Not -aſcertained; 
uncertain. Bacen. 
UNWA'/RY. a. 
1. Wanting caution ; imprudetit'y ; daſtyr 
. precipitate. Milton. 
. 2. Unexpected. | Spenser. 
UNWA'SHED. I 3. Not waſhed; not cleanſ- 
UNWA'SHEN. ed by waſhing. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNWA' STED 3. Not conſumed; not dimi- 
N niſhed. Blackmore, 


UNWA'STING, a. Not growing leſs. Pope. 
UNWA'YED. a. Not 2 travel. Suclliag. 
UNWE'AKENED. a. Not weakened. Boyle. 
UNWEAPONED- 4. Not furuiſhed with 


offenſive arms. Raleigh. 
UNWE'ARIABLE. a. Not to be tired. 
Hooker, 
UNWE'ARIED. a. . M 
1. Nat tired; not fatigued. Waller. 


. Indefatigable; continual; not to be ſpent. 
Denham. 

To UNWEA'RY. v. a. Torefreſh after weari- 
neſs. Temples . 

UNWED. a. Unmarried. . Shakeſpeare. 

UNWEDGEABLE. a. Not to be cloven. 

Shakeſpeare. 

UNWEE/DED. a. Not A from 'weeds.” - 
Shakeſpeare. 

UNWEE'PED. a. Not lamented. Now un- 
_ Milton, 

UN "TING. a. Ignorant ; unknowing. 


5 ile. 
UNWEICHED. a. | pole - 
1. Not examined by the balance. Kings, 
2. Not conſidered ; negligent. Shakeſpeare. 
UNWETGHING. , a. Incor de rate; ; thought- 


leſs. Stat eſpeare. 
UNWELCOME. a. Not pleating ; not grate 
ful. Dienban 
UNWE'PT. a. Not lamented ; not  bemoaned. 
= Dryden. 

NWR T. . Net moiſt. Dryden. 
War * a. + 8 not orreQed. 
> L 6 CHEE .. Shakeſpeare, 


wy VU as 


UN 


UNO LESO MF... 

77 anne : miſchie vam to health, 
Baton. 5 South, 

2. Cora t; intel: 1 Shbaleſ 
UNWTELDILY. 24 kleavily; with diHeult 
motion. Dryden. 
UNWIELDINESS. Fs. Heavineſs; difficulty 
to move, or be moved. Glanville. 
UNWTELDY. a. Unmanageable ; n ; not eaſily 


„ ee bulky; weighty ; pon- 


Clarendon. 

UN WTLLING. 4. Loath; not contented ; 
not inclined ; not complying by inclination. 
Hooler. Dryden. 

UNWI LLINGLY. Fo) Not with goodwill ; 


not witbout loathneſs. - . . Denham. 
_UNWILLIN RIS. 7 Loathneſs; diſincli- 
nation. Nalei -n 


To UNWIND. v. 4. pret. , and 1 Pal 
e voound. f 


1. To unn any thing convolved; to 


untwiſt; to untwine. Sidney. 

2. To diſcntangle ; ; to looſe from entan- 
glement. Hooker. 
Ts UNWUND. v. a. To admit evolution. 
Mortimer. 

UNWIPED. a. Not cleaned. Sbaleſpcare. 


UNWTSE. a. Weak ; defective in wiſdom. 
we Shakeſpeare. Tillotſon, 
UNWTSELY. ad. We ; not prudently ; 
not wiſely. Fre Sid: . 
7 UNWI SH. V. a, To wiſh that which is, 
not to be. Shakeſpeare. 
v WIS“ T. 4. Unthought of; not Nee, 
N er. 
2 wur. v. a: To deprive of underktand- 
Sba leſprare. 
UN IWITHDRA'WIKG. 4. Continually libe- 
ral. Milton. 
UxWITHSTOOPD. 4. Not oppoſed. Philips. 
UNWUTKNESSED. a. Wanting evidence; 
wanting notice. Hooker. 
UNWFTTINGLY. ad. Without knowledge ; 
without conciouſneſs. Sidney, Bentley. 
UN WO'NTED. «a. 
KN, Uncommon z unuſual; rare; infrequent. 


Shakeſpeare. Glanville. 


52. eee unpractiſed. May. 
vN WORKING a. Living without wave r. 
ocke. 


UNWO'RTHILY. ad. Not . 
UNWO/RTHINESS. . Want of worth; 


want of merit. Sidney. Wake, 
0 NWO RT HV. a, 

1. Not deſe 1 Hooker. 

2. ns it Whitgifte. 


5 Not e ſuitable; not adequate. Swift. 


5 Unbecoming; vile. Dryden . 


VNWOUND. pret. and E part. paſl of unwind. 


Untwiſted Mortimer. 
vdo UNDED. 8 
1. Not woundode Mön en . 
"iis Not hurt { © "Pope 


mn 8 RE Ark. v. a. To upzwine. Boyle 


0. 


UN WRITING. «a. Not aſſuming the cha- 
racter of an author. Arbuthnot. 
UNWRUYTTEN. a. Not conveyed by writing; 
oral ; traditional 4". South, Hale. 
UNWRO'UGHT. a Notlaboured; not manu- 
factured. Fairfax. 
7 UNG. « No pinched. Shakeſpeare, 
U 8 a. Not given en. 
To UNYOKE, v. a. 5 ug 60 


1. To looſe from the yoke. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To part; to disjoin, ' Shakeſpeare. 
UNYO'KED.: a. 
"Ws Having never worn a yoke. Dryden. 


2. Licentious ; unreſtrained. - Shateſ+ care. 
UNZO'NED. a. Not bound with a * 
Prior. 
voc BULARY. f. ¶ vocabularium, Latin; 
vocubulaire, French. ] A dictionary; a lexi- 
con; a word- book. > Brown, 
VO'CAL. a. vocal, French; N Latin. 
1. Having a voice. Craſbaw, 
or modulated by the voice. 
Hooker. 
VOCA'LITY. /.. [from vocal.) Power of ut- 
terance ; quality-of being utterable by the 
voice. Holder, 
To VOCA'LIZE. v. a. [from vocal, ] To form 
into voice, Holder, 
VO'CALLY. ad. [ from vocal. ] In words; arti- 
- culately. Hal. 
VOCATION. . [ vacation, Fr. wocatio, Latin. ] 
1. Calling by the will of God. Hooker, 
2. Summons. Dryden, 
3. Trade; employment. Sid 
VO'CATIVE. a. | wocatif, Fr. vocativus, Lat. 
The grammatical caſe uſed in calling or 
ſpeaking to. Accidence. 
VOCIFERA TION, / e — 
Lat.] Clamour; oute Arbuthnet. 
VOCIFERO CS. 4. | vc ifero, Latin. ] Clamor- 


- ous; noiſy. 
FY OGUE. /. bergen French. ] Faſhion ; . 
IBE. Ts recepti 8 South, Roſcommon, 
VOICE. /. — nas wox, voc, Latin.] 
1. Sound emitted by the mouth. 
2. Sound of the mouth; as diſtinguiſhed from 
that uttered by another mouth. Bacon, 
3. Any ſound made by breath — Addiſon. 
4. Vote; ſuffrage; opinion expreſſed. 


7 volcE. „ 4. [from the noun.] 


2. Uttere 


1. To rumour; to report. Barn. 

2. To vote. , Shakeſpeare, 
To VOICE. . n. To clamour; to make out- 
. cries. Obſolete. South. 
VOTCED. a. | from the noun.] Furniſhed 

- with a voice. Dienlam. 


VOID. a. [ word, French, 2 
I. Empty; vacant. 8 
1. Pau ineffectual; null; ren 

| Hookers. Clarendin 
3. TVnfupplied ; ; enoccupled, Camden. 
4. Wantiog ; unfurniſhed ; empty. Whit: 
3. Unſubſtantial ; uoreal. . PFofe. 

VOID. /. | from the wg: At empty 
pace; vecuum; vacaney. 145 * 


D VOID. +. a. [from the adjective; owider, 


vo.. 


- French. ] ö 184 
1. To quit; to leave empty. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To emit; to pour out. ' Wilkins. 
3. To emit, as excrement. Bacon. 
4. To vacate; to nullify; to annul. 
6 OUT, Had Clarendon. 
VOTDABLE. a. from void] Such as may be 
annulled; 2 ige. 
vor D RR. /. [from v.] A baſket in which 
broken meat is carried from the _ 


e [ from word. ] 
1. Emptineſs; vacrity. 
2. Nullity; inefficacy. | 
3. Want of ſubſtantiality. Hatewill. 
VOITURE. ſ. | French.) Carriage. Arbuih. 
VO'LANT. a. [h, Latin; wolant, Fren.] 
1. Flying; pailing through air. Wilkins. 
2. Nimble; active. Milton. Philips. 
VO'LA IL H. a. | volztilis, Latin: } 

1. Flying; paſſing through the air. Bacon. 
2. Having the power to paſs off by ſponta- 
- neous evaporation. Milton. 

3. Fickle; changeable of mind. 

6 VP ait. Swift. 
4. Live 


ly ; airy; gay. 
VOLATILE. /. dl, French. ] A winged 
- animal Brown. 
VOLATILITY. f % Cale Fren.] 
1. The quality of flying away by evapo- 
ration; not fixity. 
0 Bacon. Hale. Newton. Arbuthnot. 
2. Mutability of mind. . | 
VOLATILIZA'TION /. eee wolatilize. ] 
The act of making volatile. Boyle, 
VO'LATILIZE. v. a. | volatilifer, French; 
from welatile.} To make volatile; to ſub- 
ulize to the higheſt degree. Newton. 
VOLE. ,, | vols, Fr.] A deal at cards, that 
- draws the whole trick. Soft. 
VOLCA'NO. . A burning mountain. 
a Baron. Bentley. 
YO'LERY. /, volerie, Fr.] A flight of * — 
b ocke. 
VOLITA'TION. / [wolito, Latin. ] The act 
- or power of flyi Brown. 
VOLITION, / [ volitio, Latin.] The act of 
willing; the power of choice exerted. 
South. Locke. 
VOLITIVE. . Having the power to will. 


| Hale. 
VO'LLEY. /. fe French.] 
1. A flight of ſhot. + Raleigh. 
2. A burſt; an emiſſion of many at once. 
Ip "Shakeſpeare. 
T6 VOLIEV. v. a. To throw out. — 
VO'LLIED. 2. [from volley. Diſploded; 
diſcharged with @ volley. * 
VOLT. / C volte, Fr.] A round or à circular 
- tread; à gait of two treads made by a horſe 
going ſideways round a centre. 
voLUBCLTrV. / C vlubilne, French; vo- 
""Tabiitas, Latin. ; 
7. The act or power of rolling. Watts, 


V O MN 


2. Activity of tongue; fluency of ſpeech. 
. d tus 


3. Mutability; liableneſs to revolution: 


L' &ftr 
VO'LUBLE. a: | v9/ubilic, Latin.) OY 
. T. Formed fo as to roll eaſily; formed {0 as 
to be eaſily put in motion. Hammond. Boyle. 
2. Rolling; having quick motion. Milton. 
3. Nimble — Wait, 
4. Fluent of words. Shakeſpeare. 
VO'LUME. /. ¶ volumes, Latin.) 2 ; 
1. Something rolled or convolved. |: 
2. As much as ſeems convolved at onte. | / 
| Dryden. Fenton. ne. 
3. A book. | | Fray; 
VO'LUMINOUS. a. from ve. 
1. Conſiſting of many complications. Milts. 
2. Conſiſting in many volumes, or books. 
3. Copious: diffuſive. Clarendon. 
VOLU MINOUSLY. ad. from voluminous. ] 
In many volumes or books, Glanville. 
VO'LUNTARILY. ad. [ voluntiers, Fr. from 
Voluntury. ] Spontaneouſſy; of one's own ac- 
cord; without compulſion. - - Hooker. 
VO'LUNTARY. a. | vo/ontaire, French; wolur- 
tarius, Latin. | | 
1. Acting without compulſion; acting by 
choice. | Hooker. 
2. Willing; acting with willingneſs, Pope. 
3. Done without compulſion. Seer. 
4. Acting of its own accord. Milton. 
VOLUNTARY. /. | from the adjective.] 
1. A volunteer; one who engages in an 
affair of his own accord. Dawes. 
2. A piece of mulick played at will Cleavel. 
VOLUNTEER. /. | volontaire, French. JA ſol- 
dier who enters iuto the ſervice of his own 
accord. a ä Co lier. 
To VOLUNTEE R. v. =. To go for a ſoldier. 


vOLUPTUARV. / | voluftuaire, French j ww 
luptuarius, Latin. | A man given up to plea- 
ſure and luxury, \ Aterbury. 
VOLU'PTUOUS, @ [ wluptuoſus, Lat.] Given 
- to excels of plraſure; luxurious Spen/. B | 
VOLUPTUCU3LY. ad. [from voluptuous. ] 
Luxuriouſly ; with indulgence of exceſſive 
leaſure. | South, 
VOLU'PTUOUSNESS. /. | from voluptuous. 
Luxuriouſneſs; addictedneſs to exceſs of 
- pleaſure. Donne. 
VOLU'TE. / ¶ valute, French. ] A member of a 
column. Part of the capitals of the Ionick, 
- Corinthian, and Compoſite orders, ſuppoſed 
to repreſent the bark of trees twiſted and 
turned into ſpiral lines, or according to 
others, the head-drefjes of virgins in their 
long hair. * Harri. 
VO'mica,. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] An encyſted humour in 
the lun Arbe thnot. 
vOMICKNUT. /. The nucleus of a fruit of an 
Eaſt- Indian tree, thelignum colubrinum, or 
- ſnakewqod of the ſhops. Iv is certain poiſon; 
and in ſmall dozes, it diſturbs the whole-ku« 
man fraine and briugs on convulſiqus, * 
0 


vou 
To vor. . e. [vome, Latin.] To caſt up 


the contents of the ſtomach, More. 


To VO MIT. v. a. vomir, French.) 
1. To throw up from the ſtomach. 
Jonah. Arbuthnot. 
4. To throw up with violence n any 
| hollow. 
3 / [from the verb.] 
_ The matter thrown up from the Ken. 
Sandy. 
4. An emegick medicine; a medicine that 
cauſes vomit. | Arbuthnot. 
VOMUTION. {.. [from demo, Latin.] The act 
or power of vomitin Greau. 
vOMITIVE. a. [vomity, French.] Emetick; 
cauſing vomits. Brow. 
VO MIITIORV. a.[vortoire, French; vomiterius, 
Lat.] Producing vomits; emeticks. Harvey. 
VORA/CIOUS. a. | vorace, French; veorax, La- 
tin. Greedy to cat ; Tavenous; edacious. 
: Government of the Tongue. 
VORA' C!OUSLY. ad. [from voracious.) Gree- 
« dily; ravenouſly, 
VORA'CIOU SNESS. . Ar French. 
VORA'CITY. Greedineſs; raveno 
n Sandye. 
VORTEX. ſ. In the plural vortices. [ Latin. 
Any thing whirled round. Newton. Bentley. 
VO RTI CAL. a. [from vortex.] Having a 
whirling motion. Newton. 
VOTARIS T. / [ devotus, Latin. ] One devoted 
rſon or thing. Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
VOTARY. f. One devoted, as by a.vow, to 
: * ſervice, worſhip, ſtudy, or ſtate 
* Craſeaw. Rogers. 
VOTA'RY. a. Conſequent to a vow. Bacon. 
VO'TARESS. / 3 of rotary. ] A woman 
devoted to any wo . 8 ſtate. Cleavel. Pope. 


VOTE. /. [votum, Latin. Suffrage ; voice giv- 
en numbered. Roſcommon. 

To 12" gr - - FR . 
- | > 6.0 y ſuffrage; to determine by 
ſuffrage. Bacon , 

2. To give by vote. Srojft. 


VO TER. /. [from vote J One who has the right 
of giving his voice of ſuffrage. Swift. 
VO TIVE a. | votivas, Latiu ] Given by vow. 


Prior. 
To VOUCH. v. a. [ voucher, Norman French. ] 
1. To call to witneſs; to obteſt. 
2. Tan 0 warrant; to maintain. 
Locke. Atterbury. 
To VOUCH. v. 4 To bear witneſs; to appear 
as a witneſs. Sroift. 
VOUCH. / [from the verb.] | Warrant ; — 
ation. 5 ba 
VOU'CHER. / [from vouch ] One who ar 
witneſs to any thing,” - Pope. 
To VOUCHSA'FE. v. a. — and ſefe.) 
1. To permit any thing to be done without 


—_— condeſcend ;. to wy” 1 [Shateſbeave. 
To — 1 5 to _ 
VOU casa FEMENT. * {fm — afe.] 
e mana Jas Pole 


Dryden. 


UP*B 


VOW. /, [wev, French; votur, Latin. 1 
1. Any promiſe made to a divine power; an 
act of devotion. Hammond. 
2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſed for a 
.. promiſe of love or matrimony. Dryden. 
To VOW. v. a. [ voner, French z voveo, Latin.] 
To conſecrate by a ſolemn dedication; to 
give to a divine power. 
7 o VOW. ». n. To make vows or ſolemn pro- 


Suckling, 


miſes. 
VO WEL, 1 [ woyelle, French wealir, Latin. 
A letter which cannot be uttertd'by itſelf, 
7 Halder. 
VOWFE'LLOW, vow-and fellow, One 
bound by the ; {foe one 
VO'YAGE. | voyage, French.) 
1. A travel by ſea. Bacon. Prior. 
2. Courſe; attempt; undertaking. Sbateſp, 
3. The practice of travelling. Bacon, 


To VO'YAGE. v. n. [ voyager French. ] To tra- 


vel by ſea, | Pope, 
To VO'YAGE. v. a. To travel; to paſs over. 
Milian. 


VO'YAGER. /. [from voyage. | One who tra- 


vels by fea. Donne. Pot 
UP. ad. | up, Saxon; e, Dutch and Daniſh, 

I. Aloft; on high; not down. Xn 

2. Out of bed; in the ſlate of being — 

from reſt. Wotton, 

3- In the ſtate of being riſen from a ſeat. 


Addiſon, 

4. From a ſtato of decumbiture or conccal - 
ment. Dryden. 
5. In a ſtate of being built. Shakeſdeore, 
6. Above the horizon. Judges. 


7. To a ſtate of advancement : be is getting 
up in reputation. Atterbury. 
8. In a ſtate of exaltation : the favourite is now 
up as high as he wiſbes. Spenſer, 
9. in a ſtate of climbing: be is coming up. 

10. In a tate of inſurrection: the Peop e are 
up in Wali. Shakeſpeare, 
II. In a ſtate of being increaſed, or raiſed ! 


tbe price is getling up. Dryden. 
12. From a remoter coming to any 
perſon or place :- our reuns who __ ws 
will ſoon be up with us. © ' Eftrange. 


13. From younger to elder years £Pſalm-. 
14. Ur and down. Diſperſedly; here and 
there. Addiſon, 
15. Ur and down. Backward and forward. 
16. Ur ta. To an equal height with. Ad. 
17. Ur to. Adequately to. Atterbury. Rogers. 
18. Ur with. A phraſe that ſignifies the at 
of raiſing any thing to give a blow. Sida . 
. UP. interjection. 
1. A word exhorting to riſe from bed. Poe. 
2. A word of exhortation, exciting or rouſ- 
ing to action: up and try. Spenſer, 
UP. prepoſition. From a lower to a higher part; 
not down: go up the bill. Bacon. 
To UPBE AR. v. a. — upbare ;- participle 
paſſive br. and bear. 
1. To ſuſtain alolt;.to ſupport in elevation, 


4. To raiſg ale . 


4. Ta 


Hooker. Spelman, 


*. Et 4 
,- 2 


Senger 
* 12% 


— 


2. 


ARES 


3. To Sdenſer. 
| To UPBRAITI D. — 4. een, upge - 
bnedan, Saxon. 0 


1. To charge with any thing 
. ceful. Sandy. Blackmore. 

o object as matter of reproach. 
Bacon. Sp — 


3. 1 repronch. Der 2 
4. To reproach on account of a 
ceived from the reproacher. 
5. To bring reproach upon; to ber fails 
- by being in a ſtate of compariſon. "Sidney. 
6. To treat with contempt. Senſer. 


VPBRA' IDINGLY. ad. By * of reproach. 


en. Jobmſoni 
To UPBRA'Y. v. a. To ſhame. ' e 

. UPBRO'UGHT.'p 2 paſſive of Te 
- Educated; nuttured. nſer. 
UPHAND. a. * [e and . ] Lifted by the 
hand Moxon. 
UPCAST. 3. Thrown upward, ' Dryden. 


U'PCAST, þ A term of bowling ; a throw; a 


caſt. Shale ſgeare. 

To PGA THER. v. n. [up and gatber.] To 
contract; to collect. 8 a 
VPHE'LD. reterite and participle paſſive of 
© upbold, Maintained ; ſuſtained. Milton: 
UPHYLL.. a. [up and bill. Difficult, like the 
labour of clirnh mg an Clari a. 


To UPHOA'RD. v. a. = and board. Totrea- 
"ſure; to ſtore; to 'accumulate in private 

places . Spenſer. 
7. UPH OLD. v u. preterite upheld; 1 


E = upheld, and uphol den. * and bold. 
t 


on high. Dryden. 

2. To ſupport ; to ſuſtain ; to keep from fall- 

| Shakeſpeare. 

3. To keep from declenſion. '' Bacon. 

4. To fuppert in any ſtate of life. -Rajeigh, 
S. To keep from defeat. Hooker. 
6. To keep from being loſt. 7 + 
7. To continue without failing. older. 

To continue in being. | Hahewill, 
UPHO'LDER. from upbold.} | 

I. A ſupporter, Sift. 

2. A ſultainer in being. Hale. 


3. + 8 undertaker; one who providesFor — 
UPHO'/LSTERER 70 One who OY 

houſes; one who fits up apartments with 

beds and furniture. Swift. Pope. 
U'PLAND. / [up and land. ] Higher ground. 
UPLAND a. Higher in ſituation. 


Carew, 


UPLANDISH. a, from upland.) Mountain- 


ous; inhabiting mountains, Chapman. 
To n v. a. L and lag.] To hoard; to 
7 up. Donne. 

* UPLFFT. ov. a. [up and /i ap. J To raiſe aloft. 
keſpeare. Addiſon. 


UPMOST. @. irregular ſaperlative form- 
ed from p.] 2 topo. Dryden. 
VP'ON, prepa 7 f 
1. Ra un gn . the top or 


i Shakeſpeare, 
2. —— over the body, as clothes. Sal. 


4 In a ſtate of view: e 


up R 


93 . By way of imprecation or digen, miſo 
Shief upon h. Shakeſpeare« 
4. It expreſſes obteſtation, or 2 
upon my honour. e. 
5. Id i i» aſed to expreſs any hardſhip rx 

chief: it brought evil upon them, Burnet. 

6. In'conſequence of: be valued himſelf upon 
bis birth. - Hayward. Clarendon. 

_— one 


% 
— 


7. In immediate conſequence of: 
- find word he 20as reconciled. 


h 7 
9, Suppoſing à thing granted: * theſe 
- ferms it it admitted. Burnet. 
10. — to a ſubje&: Lock wrote _ 
IT. With ren & to: 7 wary upon ver. 
tions which I did not Dryden 


T2. In conſidoration of: he ſurrendered upon 


- ſplendid promiſes. 

f 5 In f a particular day: G ha 
upon the ides of March. Addiſon, 
14. Noting reliance or truſt : 7 do it upon 
your word. . Shakeſpeare. 
x5. Near to; noting ſituation : Foatarabia is 

upon the edge of France, Clarendon. 
On pain of: hence / upon your lives. Sidney, 

17. On occaſion of: the og; pen this news, 
marched. Swift. 
18. — inference from : opal your premiſes 

will follow. Locke. 
19. np ane I wes upon my work, 
 toben the fright happened. © Locke. 
20. Noting neee n — 
à gallop. 
21. Exactly; atcording to. they are near up- 

on ten thouſand, Shakeſpeare. 

22. By; noting the means of per i be lives 
upon bis aunuicy. _ . 1 25 

UPPER. a. A comparative from p. 

1. Superiour in place; higher. 

2. Higher in power. | 

U'PPERMOST. a. [ ſuperlative from uy 

1. Higheſt in place. 


2. Higheſt in or authority. Glanville. 

3. Predominant ; moſt _ 2 

U'PPISH. 7 from 2 

To UPRAISE. v. . —— raiſe.) To Faiſe ot 

to exalt. Milton. 

To U PREAR: . 4. 1 and 41 To rear ou 
high. Gay. 

UPRVGHT. a. 


T. N up; perpendicularly ere. © - 
Jeremiah. Bacon. 

2. Erecked; pricked up. Spenſer. 
3. Honeſt; not declining from 3 
* ad: | from upright} ! 

r. Perpendicularly to the horizon, 

2. . without deviation from the 


Taylor. 
U PAIGHTNESS. |. [from upright.) ; 
* Perpendicular erection. aller. 
2. Honeſt integrity 3750 | dtterbury 
To UPRISE. v. . [wp and riſe.] 
1. To rife dane - \Pſakee. 


2. To riſe from below the horizon. —_ 
3. To 


VRG 


3. To riſe with actlivity. Shakeſpeare. 
VFRISE. i RR A ove — horizon. 
Sbaleſpeare 


v PROAR. . fe | opyoer, Dutch 3 Tumult; bulge; 
diſturbance; confuſion. + | -Roleigbs, Pbiii 
1 UPROAR. v. a. | from the noun.] 
throw into confuſion. | e 
To UPROO T. ». 4. L and root. ] To tear up 
by the root. 
Te UPROU'SE. v. a. [up androuſe.] To-waken 
__ ,. fromfleep; to excite to action. Shakeſpeare. 
— U'PSHOT. |. [up and foot. ] Concluſion; end; 
+ laſt amount: finabevent: Shakeſpeare. More. 
- Z' Eftrange. Burnet. Arbuthnet. wk . 
U'PSIDE down. ¶ An adverbial form of ſpe 
With en enen ; in complete der. 
+ * Raleigh. South. 
V/PSRING. * A man ſuddenly exalted, Shakeſ. 
Fo VPSTA'ND.. v. u. [up and fland.] To be 
erected. / May. 
Ta UPSTAY. v. a. { up and ſſay. To ſuſtain; 
.to:fupport Milton. 
fo UPSTART. 5. =, [up and flart.] To ſpring 
up ſuddenly. Dryden. 
UPSTA' RT. / at and fart. | One ſuddenly 
. Failed to wealt . or honour. 
Bacon. Milten. 
To UPSWA'RM. „ @. [=p and ſwarm. } To 
raiſe in a ſwarm. Shakeſpeare. 
To UPTAKE v. . [up and tale. ] To bein- 
to the hands. Spenſer. 


To UPTRAIN. . a, [up and train.) 70 dring 


up; to educate. Spenſ er. 
To UDT U RN. v. a. [up and turn. 3 To throw 
up; to furrow. Milton. 


UPWARD. gel vm peaped sren J Direct 


ed to a higher part. Dryden. 

| USWARD. . The top. Shuleſpeare. 
5 PWARDS. * ed. [of and rend! 

„ Toward a her lace. Dryden. 

2. Toward Ki — God. Hooker. 


3, Wich reſpect to the hi ber part. Milton. 
4. More than; with tendency to a higher 
or e —— fen. .. upward. 

ore dev Hooker. 
wy "Toward the ſource, | Pope. 
7. UPWIND. v. . preterite and 3 nk up- 


and tvind, ] To convolve. Spenſer. 
UR ITT &ſ. [ urbanite, French; urbomtas, 


Latin. ] Civility ; elegance; politeneſs ; mer- 
riment ; PRICE ; Dryden, 
URCHIN. | 


I. A hedge-hog. Shakeſdeare, 
2. A name of ight anger to a child, Prior. 
'URE../.: Practice; uſe. . Hooker. 
U'RETER. |. | uretere, French. Ureters are 
two long and ſmall canals from the baſon of 
the kidneys, one on each fide. 
to carry the urine from the kidneys to the 
dladder. Wiſeman, 
U/RETHRA. /. The paſſage of the urine. 


W. ſeman. 

To URGE. v. a. { vrgeo, Latin. 
1. To incite; to puſh. Shakeſpeare. Tillotſon. 
2. To — 


Their uſe is 


; co cxaſperate. Sbalęſpearc. 


USE 


3. To follow cloſe; @.ac.to-impel. Pepe. 
4. To labour at vehemently, : * 
F. To preſs; to enforce. ryden, 
2 6. To preſs as an argument. * 
2. To importune; to ſolicit. 
8. To eng in oppolition by way of 05 jec- 
tion. Tillotſon, 
To URGE. v. 2. To preſs forward. Done. 
URGENCY from vrgeat. ] Preſſure of dif- 
ficulty. Sift, 
URGENT. 4. urgent, French; ; urgent, Latin. | 
1. Cogent; preſſing; violent. Hooler. Raleigh, 
2. Importunate; vehement in ſolicitation. 
Exodus, 
URGENTLY. ad. [from wrgent.] Cogently ; 
violently; vehemently; Fas Ma ew 
U'RGER. / [from urge. 1 Oue who prefles. 
U'RGEWONDER. f. A ſort of grain. Mortin. 
U'RINAL. if. urinal, French. 1. A bottle, in 
which water is kept for inſpection. Kala 
URINARY. a. | from. urin. Relating do the 
urine. 
URINATIVE. a. Working by urine ; provak- 
ing urine. Bacan; 
URINA'TOR. 7 [ wrinateur, F rench; urinator, 
Latin. | Adiver. W. en, Ray. 
URINE. / L rise, French; ; urina, Latin. ] An; 
mal water. ; Þrown, 
To U'RINE. 2. n. [ nriner, French. ] To make 


„unter. 4 oh B, _ 
U'RINOUS. a. from urine. Partakin 
urine. - [ * 


URN. Curse, French; urn, Latin, } 
I, Any veſſel of which the mouth Enarrower 


than the body. 1 Dryden. 
2. A water- X Creech. 
3. The veſlel in | which the remains of 
burnt bodies were put. Willins. 


URO/SCOPY../. ue and Exim, ] Inſpecdion 
of urine, Hrown, 


VRAY. f. A mineral. A blue or black clay, 


that lies near the coal, which is an uucripe 


coal. | 
_ The 722 caſe of Try 7 
U'SAGE. / [age, Frenc 
N R or kind. Dryden. 
2. Cuſtom; practice long continued. 
coker. 
3. Manners; behaviour 7 
SAG KR. a 40 ger, French, from ge. 
One who e uſe of any thing in truit 
for another. . 6 1 5 Daniel. 
U'SANCE. /. Caſance, ren 
1. Uſe; proper employment. Spenſer: 
2. Uſury; intereſt * for money- 


Sb aper. 
USE. .. [Luis, Latin. 1 | 
1. Lis act of employing any 7 107 


ſe...” a 
Qualities, that make a thing "ay for 
— purpoſe. Temples 
3. Need of; occaſion on which a thing cn 

be employed. A. Phillips- 
4. Advantage received ; power of rece!V- 
ing advantage. Dq. 


ILA. 
We nn help. . Ubge. 


8 perſer. 


Brown, ' 


* "> ' P 1 
USU 


ez cuſtomary act. . 


& hy ice , habit. a 
ty cothmôn occurrence. 
Shateſpeare, 
nterſt 7 "nivjicy” paid paid for the uſe of 
ag "Taylor. a. 
To 987 v. a. Tuer, TY ſus, Latin 
1. To employ to any purpoſe: f Chron, 
2. To accuſtomi; to babituate: Roſcommon, 


275 treat. Kooller. Adiſon. 
ractiſe. 6. : * P eter, . 
. To To behave.” Sbaleſpeare. 


TO USF. „ „„ 
I. RAM. be accuſtomed; to © practiſe Gen. 


| nie 5 Spenſer. 
2, To be cuſtornartly i in any manner; to be 
want, Bacon. May. 
3. To frequ | Milton, 
USEFUL. a. 1 and full,] Convenient; 
pe to afly end; conducive or 1005. 

to an * . More, Locle Noi 

bsp EE . ful. ] In fu 

manner as to help forward ſome end. 


Bentley. 


U'SEFUL NESS. 2 Conduciveneſs or help- 
fulneſs to ſome end. Aaddifon. 
U'SELESS. a. [ from »ſe.] Anſwering no pur- 
pole 3; having no end. Waller. Boyle. 


ESSLY ad. {from ul. Without the 


—— of anſwering any purpoſe. Locle. 
U'SELESSNESS. /. | from fle. Unfitneſs 


to any end. 2 Eftrange. 
USER. 5 [from »/-.] One who uſes. i 
Sidney. Ndilon 


USHER. J Clalſber, French. 
I, One whoſe buſineſs it is to introduce 
2 or walk before a perſon of high 


Sbalſpeare. S toit. 
2. 2 ae 


To USHER. v. a. [from the noun. ]. Ian. 
e as a forerunner or harbinger; to 


Milton. Pope. ' 


750 Eb EBATVCH: 1 [An Iriſh ung Erſe word, 
Which ſignifies the water f Lon A com- 


pounded diſtilled. Harit, be drawn on 


aromaticks. The 


ghd ort, by cor- 
ruption, rr os, 


vertan e [fin Fi HE ie Ly . 20 
5570 5 53 che ſtate. of 2 

1 714 of ae 822 

AL. e. I - (fuel, 1 TY _ fre- 

ucnt; cu 10 ober. 

V 1 LY... ad. 2 * J. Comme 5 

Saut b. Swi . 


b rec Feat ] Commonyels, 


requency. 


N PTIO and atin 7 
In the civil a DEED $563. 


by poſſeſſion thereaf a certain term. of years. 


Viurgvicr,"} The The terhp 1 . 
f ts, W 


ment of the pro 


vob e AR 4 ructuariu 1 1 
Wehe be 25 {pn PLA 


Aken EE to alie - 


br 


not the propert of a thing. 2. 
To U*SURE. . e bi Latin ]'To 27 iſ 
uſury; to take intereſt ſor money. Shake vp. 
U'SURER., | Fuſura, Latin. ] One Who puts 

money o intereſt. Shakeſpeare." 
USURITOUS. .*. Given to the practice of 
- ufury jexorbitantly greedy of profit, Donne. 
To USU'RP: v. @ [ufirpo, Latin-] To poſſefs 
dy force of . to ſeige or poſſclp 
without 5 "2 Hooke. Ben. 
USURPA'TION. / from uſurp. 2 — le, 
unjuſt illegalſf kerle pen n CD. Dryd. 
VBU'RPER.- / — wſtrp 17 One wh letzes 
or Pofſeſſes & to Whick he has Ro. right. 
a 7 Non Spen wr D p ens 
USURPINOEY. ad; {from — Without 
juſt claim. bakeſpitare 
USURY. e. Werd French; aſura; Latin. 
1. Maney id for the uſe of money; in- 
"tereſt. Spenſer. Walton. 
2. The practice of taking intereſt. Haben. 
U'TENSIL. /. Lutenſile, 4 Latin.] An in- 
flrument for any uſe, ſuch as the veſſels of 


the kitchen, ox tools of a trade. Soutb. 
V'TERINE. 2. f uterinus, Latin. ] Belonging 
to the womb. Kaye 


U'TERUS. /. [Latin.] The womb. 
UTVLITY. /. [utilites, Latin.] . Uſefulneſs; 
ofit-y -convenience-3-advan ole... 
U'TMOST. a. [ uzmape, Sax. from uTzeq.] 

1. Extreme; placed at the extremity Milt. 

2. Being in the higheſt degree. Shateſp. 
ÞTMOST. /. The moſt that can beg the 
; greateſt power. "+ ſt” South. 
Ut TTER. a. | ure 

1. Situate on Te Burde d or remote from 


the centre. Milton. 
* Rlaced Fithout any compaſs; oug of 4 
ace. 


gal. Extreme; exceſſive ; utmolt, , Ws + 
4. Com lets; irreygcable,* * 3 

To U TTER. ». a. = 

n Ipeak; Jo gipnotinee : to Pre. 


132 Te diftiols; ty beer z, „ 


"To ſell; to-v ; re 
4. To dif Me at lat geh \ 
UT TERAP LE. 4, [4 Eg: 68 18 
ſuch as may be utte | 
UTTERANCE. ./. [from-wtter.]. 
1. Pronunciation] minner e 


Sen er. 
2. Extremity; terms of extreme i 


Sa een. : 


3. Vocal exprejlion; £ ton from the 
+ Va expel e . 


TER ER. 1 of gn, utter. ] © 


I. One who'pr; : 
2 A A divalger 3. a > Moſer. No WE} © Hs 
3. er; a ve 
bart Y, "ad. f 2 utter. ] Fully: com- 
letely ;. perf Vogt | Sor oo 
U TERMOST. a Ffrota let a r. 
a. EnUemss beingip the big degrge. 
t 6 G: . 111 


vuL 
. Moſt remote. 235. 
UITERMOST. {. The grateſt degr ce. Hook. 


6. 
þ 44 


U'VEOUS. a. [from v, Latin. | The woes 
aus coat, or iris of the eye, hath a muſcu- 

2 lous power, and can ilate and contract 
chat round hole in it, COR Pupil. Ray. 
n . Italian.) A burning moun- 
| Arbuthnot 


VULGAR. a. [ vulgaris, Latin.] 
1. Plebeian; ſuiting to the common people 
practiſed among the common people. 
* * ms bet W 
South, Broome. 
$. Publick; commonly bruited. Shaly/p. 
waer 22 eee French. ] The com- 


VULGARITY. fro 1 dee 
2 * Meanneſs; — bf be Euch people. 


neſs, Dryden, 
VU'LGARLY. ad. [from var.] Common- 
y; in the — manner; among the 


| common people. Hammond, brown. 


. Particular inſtance or ſpecimen of mean- | 


vx O 


vo LNERABLE. 4. 2 e 
Suſceptive of wounds z liable to exte 
injuries. Sba 

VU'LNERARY. a. [ vz/nerarixe, Latin. ble 
ful in the cure of wounds. iſeman. 

To VU'LNERATE. v. 4. [vulnero, Latin.) 
To wound; to hurt. Glanvill:, 

VU/LPINE. a. Cvulpinus, Latin.] Belonging 


to a fox. 
Wen wultur, Lat.] A large bird 
| 0 — for ly Shakeſp. 
vo NINE. 4. { vulturinus, Latin.] 
g to a vulture. 
E * — Latin.) — men 2 
ee 0 ous bode, 6 rom 
palate, near the foramina of the noſtrils, 
oy the glottis. - Wiſeman, 
UXO'RIOUS. a. uxerius, Latin, ] Submilſivel 
2 of a wife; infected wh eee 
tage. Bacon. Milton, 
O Nbusl v. ad. [ from wxorious,] With 
fond ſnbmiſſion to a wife, b 
Na groaday” 2 from uxorious.] 
bial dotage ; fond ſubmiſſion to a Ar of 


ar 


1s 4 oy My the "wy is 
not to be found in the a ts of 
I the learned lang HY 
17 is ſometimes properly ed in „ — * thongs 
27 a vowel, for 15 views, flrew found 
of w conſonant is uni 
To WA'BRLE. v. n. A low barbarous word. ] 
To rake; to move * ſide to ſide. 


: | Maxon. 
n ty eh Saxon 
f 1. Ab . 
2. Fad, or back ea is mineral ogra 
Ae [from wad, vad, — 
A . 7 
A Bad of ff daf deal woven, wi 


which the ſkirts of coats are ſtuffed out. 

2 WA'DDLE. 5. a. [ waghelen, Dutch. ] To 
ſhake, in walking, from fide to fide; to 
_ deviate ih motion from a right line. 


2 


f I. To walk through 
b--- rater without a 


1 . To paſs difficulty and 
wan [of Dr 


L. Wee kr (we Bc 
4 — * 


' iy 
— e 


* 


N Len.) 2? 
Fd 1. WADE. Us tv  \from. wvadum, . 


WAG 


1 ts aa dels lenare 
To warf. v. a. 
. To carry through the air, or on th 
water. Brown 
2. To'beckon; to inform by a ſign of any 
th moving. 
To W . v.n, To float. Dryden. 


ea | op the verb ] 
Themſon. 
5 ne of a * 


WA'FTAGE, * [from waft.] Carria by 
water or air Shake 
WAFTER. {from weſt, A paſſage boat 


8 7 oo waſt.] The act of 


Shakeſpeare. 
Try WA . 4. n, Saxon; wapgen, 


| Dutch.] To move dan eat" 


ly. 
Te WAG. v. ts 
3 A 9 


2. To po: to be moved. Dryden. 
WAS, / „Saxon, to cheat, ] Auf 
y miſchievous a merry — 

WAGE. /. The vlural wars l now id 


fuel £0 m—_— * 


a 


CP 4> DB 


— 


1 


To 


ww vw <<! 2 


6 


at 


— 
xte 

eſpeare, 
| U ſe- 
ſeman. 
Latin.] 
anvill., 


onging 


WAI. 


Gage; pledge, - infworth, 

To WAGE. * 

I. To attempt; to venture. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To make to carry on. Dryden. 
3. [From wage, wages. ] eg. = 
þ ener. 
4. To take to hire; to hire for pay; to 


hold in E.) Raleigh. Davies. 
W. 


b. {In When an action of debt is 
rought againſt any one, the defendant 
may wage his law; that is, ſwear, and 
certain 5 ape with him, that he owes no- 
thing to the plaintiff in manner as he hath 
declared. e offer to make the oath is 
called 7 r of law. 


WA GER. /. [ from tage, to venture. ] 


I. A bett; any thing pledged upon a 
chance or performance. Spenſer. Bentley. 
2. [In law.] An offer to make oath. 
To WA GER. v. «. ¶ from the r To lay 
to pledge as a bett. Shakeſpeare. 
WA'GES. ſ. See Wacr. 
WA'GGERY. /. [from wag.) Miſchievous 
merriment; roguiſh trick; ſarcaſtical _ 


WAGGISH. a. [from wag.] Knaviſhly mer- 
ry; merrily ; miſchievous ; 3 

; » ranges 
WA'GGISHNESS. /. | from b. ] Me 

ar 


chie i 
To WA'GGLE. v. . | wagghelen, German.] 


To waddle; to move from fide to fide. 


WA! | 2 
ON. .. Saxon; bens 
Dutch ; 05 andick. ; wah 

I. A hea carriag e lor . 

2. A x wht by | Spenſer. 
WA'GONNER f. [from wagen.] One who 
drives a wagon. Dryden. Ainfeorth, 
WA'GTAIL. /. A bird. Ainſworth. 
WAID. a. Cruſhed. Shakeſpeare, 


bes ſ. Goods found, but claimed by no- 


Ainſworth. . 
WAKE. /. [from the verb. 


DOQY.. 
To WAIL. v. a. [ gualare, Ital.] To moan; 
to lament; to bewail. P 


75 WAIL. v. =, To grieve audibly; to 2 
preſs ſorrow. | | : 
WAIL. /. Audible ſorrow. 


Exzehisl. 
T bomſon. 
WAILING. /. [from wail.) Lamentation ; 
moan ; audible ſorrow, | Kinolles. 
WALTLFUL, a. Sorrowful; mournful. SSI. 
WAIN. 7 A carriage. TW S enſer. 
'WA'INROPE. / A large 
the load is tied on the wagon. Shakeſpeare. 
WA'INSCOT. /. C wageſcot, Patch.) The in- 
ner wooden covering of a wall. Arbuthnet. 
To WA'INSCOT v. a. Lon en/chatten, Dut, ] 
I. To line walls with bg Bacon. 
win” line in _ 7 
| A piece of timber two yards long, 
and a foot — | Balg. 
WAIST. i Welſm. - 
I. The part of the body ; the-part 
below the ribs. Milton. 
2. The middle deck, ar floor of a ſbip. 


Blount, 


1. To roaſe from flee 


cord, with which 


= 
o 


WAL 


WA'ISTCOAT. ſ. An under coat drawn 
cloſe to the body. | 
To WAIT. v. a | rvatchten, Pac. 
1. To expect; to ſtay for. GO 
2. To attend; to accompany with ſubmiſ- 
ſion or reſpeR. | Dryden. 
3. To attend as a conſequence of ſomething. 
Rowe, 
4. To watch as an enemy. Jeb. 
To WAIT. = | 4 4 
I. To expect; to ſtay in expectation. © 
2. To pay ſervile ſubmiſſive — . 


Milton. Denham, 
3. To attend. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To ſtay ; not to depart. from. Fouth. 


5. To ſtay by reaſon of ſome hindrance, 
6. To look watchfully. ' Bacon, 
| * To lie in ambuſh as an enemy. Miliag. 
To follow as a couſequence. 2 
| Piay. 


| 1 Decay 4 

WAIT. /. Ambuſh; inſidious and ſecret 

watch to miſchief, Numbers. 
WATTER, /, | from wait.] An attendant ; 

one who attends for the accommodation of 
WATTING rentlewemen.? * /. [from a 

A . . m tdi . 
WAITING maid. e An per end 
WA/ITING woman. vant who at- 


tends on a lady in her chamber. Soi. 
— v. *. [paclan, Saxomz warchen, 


I. To watch; not to ſleep. RNecluſ. "Milton. 
2. To be rouſed from ſleep. Milton. 
3. To ceaſe from fleep. Sidney. Denbam. 
4. To be put in action; bas 


Dryden 


2. To excite; to put in motion or action. 
x. 

3. To bring to life again from the ſicep of 

death Milton. 


I. The feaſt of the All of the church, 
formerly kept by ing all night. 


Tuſſer. Dryden, = 
2. Vigils; ſtate of forbearing ＋ Milt. 
WA'KEF N [ wake and full. } Not ſleep- 
ing; vigilant. Spenſer. Cra * 
W A 
I. Want of ſleep. Vacon. 

2. Forbearance of fleep. | 
To WA'KEN. v. «. | from wate.] To wake; 
— ceaſe from fleep; to be rouſed from 
eep. Drydm. 

To WA'KEN . v. 4. 8 

> Spenſer. 
ommon. 


- I. To rouſe from ſleepßp. 
2. To excite to action. Roſcomm 
3. To produce; to bring forth. Milton. 

WA'KEROBIN. / A plant. Miller. 

WALE. /. [ pell, Sax. a web.] A riſing pazt 
in clo i 

To WALK. v. a. Cwalen, German; pealcan, 
Saxon, to roll.) ö 8 , 
1. Iv move by leiſurely ſteps; ſo that one 
Wa 6G 2 foot 


* 


8˙ To move for exerciſe or amuſement. 


WALL. / 


WAL 


"foot is 1s ſet down before the other j Th led up. 


* renden. 


9. It is uſe in the ceremonious language of 


8 invitation, for come or ge. 


Milton. 
* $5 To move the flowelt pace; not (fo trot, 
'. gallop, or amble. 
3: To appear as a ſpectre. De 
6. To act on any occaſion. Ben. e 
To be in motion. Spenſer. 
7 Ne act in Tlcep. Shakeſpeare, 
To range; to move about, Shakeſpeare. 
T0. To move off. Spenſer. 


It. To act in any F manner: az, 


o walk uprigbtly. Deuteronomy, 
Iz. To travel. Deuteronomy. 
0 NI v. Ge 
. To paſs through. Shakeſpeare. . 
2. To lead out or the ſake of air or * 
erciſe. | 
WALK. . [from the verb.] 


. Act of walking for air or exerciſe. 
| Milton, 
2. Gait; ſtep; manner of moving. Dryden. 


3 length of ſpace, or circuit prong ; 


which one walks: Miilon. 
4. An avenue ſet with trees. Milton. 
5 Way; road; range; place of wander- 


* Ing. Sardyt. 
| ; 5 Turbo. Latin ] A fiſh. Ainſeoorth, 
2/k is the loweſt or leaſt raiſed pace or 
> of a horſe. Farrier's Die. ' 


WAL 
Swift. 


WALK Nos rar. . A ſtick which a man 


holds to ſupport himfelf in walking 'Granv. 


Saxon; wulle, Dutch.) 


1. K ſeries of brick or ſtone carried up- 
15 ward, commonly cemented with mortar; 


the fides of 4 building. Watton, 
2 Fartification ; works built for defence. 
Shaleſpeare. 


3. To tale the Wali. To take the upper 
place; not to give place. Prior. 


To WALL. v a. | from the noun.] 
SL inelofe With walls. Dryden. 
2. To defend by walls. Bacon. 
WALLCREEPER. g. A bird. 


„ 


WALLET J. Lpeal tan, to travel, Saxon. 


1. A bag, in which the necellaries of a tra- 
Addi iſon. 2 


9 ar in a knapſack. 
g potuberant and wagging, 
"Shahe 


rw, a. [wall and 94] Coins | 
Lake 


White eyes. t 
WA'LLFLOWER, > | 
* PLeWTR: - 
WALLERUTT. /. Fruit which, to be ri- 
re muſt be planted againſt a wall. 
| Mortimer. 


ſpeare. 


dee STOCKSILLI- | 


Le WA'LLOP. Ys a. Ipealan, to boil, Sax. } 


To boil.” 
MASI . Leiner, . An inſeR, 


"I 


R. /. [from wall.] One that walks. 


To WA'NDER. v. 3. 
| wall, Welſh; vallum, Latin; pall, f 


2. To deviate; to go aſtray. 


4 afwbrih, * 


WAN 


Te WATY.LOW. v. n. {oalegn, Gothick; 
Tom Saxon. } 


Ly o move 2 clumſily, Milton, 

To roll himſelf in mire, or any thing 

I. * Kndltes, 

3. Io live in any ſtate of filth or grols vice, 

; South. 

WALLOW. /. [from the verb. * A kind of 

rolling g | , Dryden. 
WALI IE. An herb. 


WAL LWORT ſ. A plant, the fame with 
dwarf elder, or canewort. 

WA'ENUT. / [palbthowra, Saron. ] * 
1 are. I. The common walnut. 

The large French walnut. 3. The thin. 
ſhelled walnut. 4. The double walnut. 5. 
The late ripe walnut. 6. The hard-ſſhelled 
walnut. 7. The Virginian black walnut. 
8. The vi 
furrowed 9. The hickery, or white 
Violin walaut. 10. The fmall hickery, 
or white Virginian walnut. Miller, 

WA'LPEPPER. / Houſcleck. 

WALTRON. , The feachorfe. Woodard, 

To WAMBLE. v. n. [vemmelen, Dutch. ] To 
roll with nauſea and ſickneſs. It is uſed of 
the ſtomach, | 


L' Eftrano:., 


"WAS. a. : [pann, 8. Pale, a with Gcknefs; 


Spenſer. Suchling, 
WAN. for for zn. The old preterite of 2 - 


| Spenſer. 
WAND. ſ. | van, Daniſh. ] 
1. A ſmall ſtick or twig; a long rod. 
Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 
2. Any ſtaff of authority or uſe. Sidney. Milt. 
3. A charming rod. f Milton. 


[pandſuan, Saxon; 
cbandelen, Dutch. ] Wy: 


I. To rove; to ramble here and there; to 


go without any certain courſe. 
Sale ſpeare. Hebrews, 
Pſalms, 
To WA'NDER v. a, To travel oyer, with- 
out a certain courſe. . Milton. 
WANDERER. ＋. [from wander.) Rover; 
rambler. da. Jobnſc te 


'WA'NDERING. /. [from .! 


1. Uncertain. peregrination. Adiiſon, 
2. Aberration ; miſtaken way. Dec. of Piety. 
| . Incertainty ; want of being fixed. Loch. 
Fo WANE. v. . 
Saxon. 
1. To grow leſs; to decreaſe. Halervill. 
2. To decline; ta Shakeſpeare. Rowe. 
WANE. . [from the verb] 
I. Decreaſe of the moon. Bacon. 
2. Decline; diminution ;; ecken Bon South. 
WNNED. g. from wan.] Turned pale 
__ and faint coloured. Shakeſpeare. 
WA'/NNESS. . [fom wn. e lan- 
guor. i : 
To WANT. v. 4. CONES. 
au To be rü Keel or neceſ- 


Eteluſ. 
50 be defec ive in 


Diescle. 
5 To fall ſhort of; not to contain. Milton. 
4+ Ta 


eg: Meow» ogy the long 


Cpanean, to grow leſs, 


- 


Jr Ke Dow 


WAR 


#. To be without; not to have. Dryden. 

5. To nced; to have need of; to lack, / 

X * a : 1 Holder. 
6. To wiſh for; to long for. Shakeſpeare. 
To WANT. v. 2. IR 

I, To be wanted; to be improperly abſent. 
Ant : Milton. Denbam, 

2. To fail; to be deficient. Milton. 
3. To be miſſed; to be not had. Ayyden. 


WANT. / ud 

I. Need. Milton, 
2. Deficiency. + Addiſon. 
3. The ſtate of not having. Pope. 


4. Poverty; penury; indigence, Swift. 
F. pand, Saxen.] A mole. 
WA ON, 39. 7 
1. Laſcivious; libidinous. Milton. 
2. Licentious; diſſolute. Shakeſp. Roſcom. 
3. Frolickſome; gay; ſportive; airy. 


| Shakeſeare. Raleigh. 
4, Looſe; unreſtrained. Addiſon. 


5. Quick and irregular of motion. 
6. Luxuriant; ſuperfluous. Milton, 
7. Not regular; turned fortuitoully. 


Milton. 
WA'N'TON. . ery 
1. A laſcivious' perfon; a ſtrumpet; a 
. - whoremonger. South, 
2. A trifler; an inſignificant flatterer 
Þ 6 Shakeſpeare. 
3. A word of flight endearment. 
- Ben. Fobnſon. 


Jo WA'NTON. v. n. [from the noun.]. _ 
7. 


1. To play laſciviou Prior. 
2. To revel; to play. - * Otroay. 
3. To move nimbly and irregularly. 

WA'NTONLY. ad. [from wanton. | Laſcivi- 

- ouſly; frolickſomely; gayly ; gt wb 


WA'NTONNESS /. | from vanton, | 
1. Laſciviouſneſs;:lechery. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Sportiveneſs; frolick 3 humour. Step. 
3. Licentiouſneſs; negligence of reſtraint. 
3 King Charles. Milton. 
WANT WIT. ſ. [want an wi A fool; 
- anidiot, ' - _ © Shakeſpeare. 
-WA'NTY. /. [1 know not whence derived. | 
A broad girth of leather, by which the 
+ load is bound upon the horſe. - 


G KY Shakeſpeare. 
WA'PENTAKE. /. from pœpun, Sax. and 
tale.] | Wapentake is what we call a hun- 
"ul : upon à meeting they touched each 
other's weapous in token of their fidelity, 
Others think, that a wwapentate was ten hun- 
dreds or boroughs. 104 Sßbßenſer. 
WAR. 2 (were, old Dutch. ] 
1. The excerciſe of violence under ſovereign 
command. bs «Raleigh. 
2. The inſtruments of war in poetical lan- 
guage. ' 24 * Prior. 
3. Forces; army. | Miiton. 
4. The profeſſion of arme. 
8. Hoſtility ; ſtate of oppoſition; act of op- 


pole 
b „ * 


\ 


Tuſſer. © 
- WA'PED. a. Dejected; cruſhed by miſery. 


WA RDSHIP. /. [from ward. 


W 


To WAR. v. », [from the noun.] To make 
war; to be in a ſtate of hoſtility. Timothy. 
To WAR. v. a. To make war upon. 
- Tn Spenſer. Daniel. 
To WKN'RBLE. v. a: | wervslin, German. 
1. To quaver any ſound. N 


3 cauſe to quaver. Milton. 
3. To utter muſically. Dilton. 
To WA'RBLE. v. 2. 
I. To be quavered. Gay. 
2. To be uttered melodiouſly. Sidney. 


3. To ſing. Milton. Dryden, Pope. 
WA'RBLER. /. [from warble,] A ſinger; 

a ſongſter. 5 Tickell, 
WARD. A ſyllable much uſed as an affix in 

compoſition, as beavenward, with tendency 

to heaven; bitherward, this way; from 
peand, Saxon. | R 
To WARD. v. a. 1 Saxon; waren, 
Dutch; garder, French.) 


T. To guard; to watch. Spenſer, 
2. To defend; to protect. Shalsſpeare. 


3. To fence off; to obſtruct; to turn aſide 

any thing miſchievous. Fairfax. Daniel. 
To WARD. v. ». 1 

I, To be vigilant; to keep guard. Fe 

2. To act upon the defenſive with a wea- * 
WARD. /. from the verb. # a9 
I. Watch; act of guarding. Spenſer. Dryden, 
2. Garriſon; ws 1 who 2 
keep a place. ” | Spenſer. 
3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing; '/ 


Shakeſpeare. 
4. Fortreſs ; ſtrong hold. n 
5. Diſtrict of a town. Dryden. 
6. Cuſtody; confinement. * Hooker, * 


7. The part of a lock, whichorreſpond- 
ing to the proper key, hinders.any other. 

Milton. Grew, 

8. One in the hands of a guardian. 

| Drummond. Ot evay. 

9. The ſtate of a ehild under a guardian. 

; Bacon, 

10. Guardianſhip ; right over orphans. 


fy Spenſer. 
WA'RDEN. /. | waerden, Dach.] | by 
I. A keeper; a guardian. | 
2. A head officer. Garth. 
3. Warden of the cinque porta. A ma- 
giſtrate of thoſe havens in the eaſt of Eng- 


and called the cinque ports, who has there 
all that jurifdiction which the admiral of 
England has in places hot exempt. - « 
4. A large pear. * May. King. 
WA'RDER. /. | from ward. ] 8 
I. A keeper; a guard. Spenſer. Dryden, 
2. A — by which E ws —_ 
forbade fight. Shakeſpeare. 
WA'RDMOTE. , [peapd and mote, or 
Semoc, Saxon ] A meeting; a court held 
in each ward or diſtrict in London for the 
direction of their affairs. | 


"WA'RDROBE. /. | gardrobe, French. ] A room 


where clothes are kept. Spenſer. Addiſon. 


1. Guar- 


WAR 
1 ney "EG : : 
2. illage; being wn er ward. 
: amy ok E. Charles. 
ware. The preterite of wear, more fre- 
quently worc. Luke. 
WARE. 4. For this we commonly ſay 


dune. 
1. A of; * a 
againſt. 
2. Cautious; . 
9 * 3 v. 1 Fo take heed of ; de- 


f b Dryden. 
WARE. 7. [papa, Saxon; Toaere, Dutch. ] 
Commonly ſomething to be fold. 


Shakeſpeare. Ben. Fohnſon, 
WAREFUL 4. 


timarouſly prudent. 
WA'REFULNESS /. [ from wareful.] Cau- 
tiouſneſs, Obſolete Sidney. 
WA REH O USE. /. {oor and houſe.] A ſtore- 
konſe of merchandiſ Locle. Addiſon. 


WARELESS. 4. | from ware.) Uncautious; | 


umwary. Spenſer. 
WA'RELY, ad. [from ware.) Warily ; cau- 
tiouſly; timorouſly. Spenſer, 
WA'RFARE. / 5 and fure.] Military 
fervice ; military lif 
Milton. Dry den, Alterbury. 


To WA'RFARE. v. n. Tirom the noun. }/ To | 


lead a military life, Camden, 
WARHABLE., a. [war and babile.} Mili- 

tary; fit for war. - 
WA'RILY. ad. 1 wery 


WARK. K Building. 

WA'RLIKE. a. as and like.] 
1. Fit for war; difpoſed to war. 
2. Military; 


; relating to war. Milton. 


WA'RLING. /. [from war.] One often 


quarrelled with. n 8 
WA'RLOCK. enloz, Sax. ] A witch; 
WA'KLUCK. 2 Tan 
WARM. 2. [warm, Goth. peaſim, Saxon ; 


ewarm, Dutch 


1. Not cold, ng 
ſmall degree. 2 Kings. 
23. Zealous; ardent. —5 


2. Violent; furious; vehement. 2 

4. Buſy in action. 

F. Fanciful; enthuſiaſtiek. 1 
To WARM. v. a. | from the adjeQive.] | 


1. To free from cold; to heat in a gentle 


degree. Tſaiah. Milton. 
2. To heat mentally ; to make vehement. 
D * 
WARMINGPAN. /. [warm and pan. 
covered braſs pan for warming a - by 
means of hot coals 
'WA'RMINGS'TONF. / [warm and | 
The warming-flone is dug in Cornwall, Which, 


being once. well heated, at the fire, retains , 


ware and full. ] Cautious; 


Sidney, Philt pr. 


W A R 


its N A while. Ne. 
1. With gentle heat. Milton. 
- 2. Eagerly; — Prior. Pope, 


WARMN ESS. 

MEE 4 [from w.] 
1. Gentle Sbaleſpeare. 1 Addiſon, 
2. Zeal; paſſion; fervour of mind. 5 

» Spratt, 
3. Fancifulneſs ; BET, Tabb. 
* v. 8. [ pæ nian, Saxon, waernen, 


1. To caution againſt _ fault or danger ; 
2 previous notice of ill. Milton. South. 
2. 10 


admoniſh of any duty to be perform- 
ed, or practice or place to be 3 
. * A.. D 


To notify previouſl or bad. 
WA'RNING. (from x4 ac 


1. Caution 4— faults or dangers; pre · 
vious notice of ill. Walt. 
2. Previous notice; in a ſenſe indifferent. 


Dryden. 
WARP, Saxon,; nerf, Dutch. 
ker heed i thing Boren ti 
— the — Bacon, 
To WARP. wn. 1 Saxon; werpen, 
Dutch. ] To 2 the true ſituation 
of inteſtine motion; to change the poſi- 
tion from one part to another, 
f Shakeſpeare. Moxon. 
2. To boſe i its proper courſe or direction. 
Fee Norrit. 


M ilton, 


3. To turn. 
To WARP. v. a. 
x. To contract; to ſhrivel. 
* To turn aſide from the true direction. 
Dryden. Watts. 
3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare to exprels the 
effect of froſt ; as, 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky, though thou 
the waters warp! 
To WA'RRANT, v. #. [garantir, French.) 
I. To ſupport or maintain; to atteſt, 


Haoker. _ 
2 To give authority. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To Fall South. 


4. To exempt; to ivilege ; to ſecure. 
os FN Sidney. Mitton. 
5. To declare upon 


| 255 range 
„ WA'RRANT. from we KA T. 

I. A writ, conferring ſome right or authori- 
ty. ; Shakeſpeare. Clarendon: 
. A writ giving the officer of juſtice the 
power of caption. . Dryden. 
3. A juſtificatory commiſſion or 3 

Right; re Shats th 
WXRHAN TEE. a. [from warrant) Jutt 
fiable; defenfible. Brown. South. 
WA'RRANTABLENESS. / [from warrant 


le.] Juſtifiableneſs. Sidney- 
WA'RRANYABLY, ae. [from eee 
Juſtifiably. Male. 


WA'RRANTER. / [from Twarragt. 25 


. „ * 


3 3. e 


of 


WA * 
| Ky: One who gives authority. © 
2. One who gives ſecurity. b 
Me kk E. . 22 — Latin. 


fecuri e. 

wa dl Y. / W. law Lata) 
In the common law.] A promiſe made 
- In a deed by one man unto another for him- 
ſelf and his heirs, to ſecure him and his 


| Heirs, for enjoying of en 0 of 


een them. Comwel. 


1 WARRAY. v. b. a. Thon war. ] To r 


airfax. 


WARRE. a a, [pœnit, Saxon.] Worle. * 


WARREN. I {wacrante, Dutch; guerenne, 
French. A kind of park for rabbits. 


22 
WA'RRENER. { [from warren.) The 
of a warreti. 
WA'RRIOUR. . [from war.] A ſolidier; 
a military nzan. Shai e. Dryden. 
BY ART, / [peanx, Saxon; everte, Dutch. ] 
A corneous excreſcence ; a ſmall protube- 
 rance on the fleſh, © Baron. 


WARTWORT. / [ware and wort.] Spurge. 


WA RTT. 2. [from 2art.] Grown over with 
. warts. 
* [war and worn. ] Worn with 


WAR —- yy 19 
A @. Saxon, ious; 
palous ; mon uſly rien. 

WAS. The of 22 0 


To WASH. v. 4. Keren, Saxon; "I 


1. To cleanſe by ablution. 
| Shakeſpeare. Eee 
2. To moiſten. 


3. To affect by ablution. 
Act.. Taylor. Waits, 


4. To colour by waſhing. Collier. 
To WASH. v. n. 

r. To perform the act of ablution. 

2 Kings. Pope, 
2. Tocleanſe clothes. Shateſpeare. 


WASH. J (fromthe verb.] 
1. Alluvion; any thing collected by water. 
Mortimer. 
2. A bog; a marſh; a fen; a quagmire. 


4. A 


e 
A 5. : 
© dithes, Shake 


6. The act of waſhin the clothes of 4 6 
mily; the linen waſhed at once. 
— «| Laß and ball.) Ball made 


Soi . 
As 7. [from weſb. ] One that * 
Sbateſpaurr. 
WA SNTV. . [from t.] 
7. Watery; damp. 


G. 


WAS 


2. Weak; not ſolid. un. 
Was. Les Saxon; veſpa, Latin; 

neſpe, rench. | A briſk ſtinging inſect, in 

orm reſembling a bee.  Shateſp. Þ 
WA'SPISH. a - [from =oaſp. ]. Peeviſh ; ma- 
ligyant; i le,  *Shakeſpeare. Stilling og fect 
WA'SPISHLY. ad. {from ).] Peevidhly. 
ESS. /. [from waſpiſh. J Peeviſb- 
neſs; art: 


WA'SSAIL, II Nee, your bent, 


I. A tquor made of apples, ſugar, and ale, 

IEP much uſed by Eaglith goodfd- 
OWS. 

2. A drunken bout. 8 

333 Eg . [from woſfſail.] A * 


To be. 

'To WASTE. v. a. eee wos en 
Dutch; Zuſtare, HA vaſlare, L L 
x. To — | Dryden. Ts em 
2. To deſtroy wantonly and luxuriouſly. 

Hooker. Buca. 
3. To deſtroy ; to deſolate. Atilton. D 
4. To wear out. Hon, 


5. To ſpend; to conſume. Mitton. 
To WASTE. v. . To dwindle; to be in a 

ſtate of conſumption. Sha, | 
WASTE. a. from the verb. 

I. Deſtroyed ; ruined. Milton, Locke. Prive. 
2. Deſolate; 4 Abbot. 
— Superfious; exuberant ; loſt for want of 
occupiers. Milton. 
4. Worthleſs ; that of whick-nene but vilg 
uſes can be made. 


value found: Drydens 
hn” bg [from the verb. Bos 
I. Wanton or luxurious udien; con- 


ſumption; loſs. 
2. Uſeleſs expence. den. at. 
3. Deſolate or uncultivated —— 
Locke. Spenſer. 
4. Ground, place, or ſpace unoccupied. 
Milton, Wall. South, 
ruined and deſerted. Dryden. 
6. — chief; deſtruction. Shakeſpoare, 
WA'STEFUL. a. {waſte and full.] | 
I. Deſtructive ; - ruinous. Milos. 
2. Wantonly or diſſolutely conſumptive. 
Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 
3. Laviſh; prodigal; luxuriantly prin 
on. 
4. Deſolate; uncultivated ; — 
WA'STEFULLY. ad. [from wafteful.] Wah 
vain and diſſolute conſumption. Dryden. 
A J [from waſteful. ] Pro- 


warren TENESS. . [from waſte. ] 8 
bow — 

WASTER. . from 2 ] One * con- 

ſumes Endibely aud extravagantly; 2 


ſquanderer ; vain conſumer. Ben 7 
WA' STREL..ſfrom waſte, | Commons. Covers. 
3 „ 


WATCH. 


WAT 


WATCH. 1 [pzcce, Saxon. 
7 rbearance of flecp. 


Ati, 7M 


2 Attendance without ſleep. . 
3- Attention; cloſe obſer vation. Shakeſp. 
4. Guard; vigilant keep. ©; | Spenſer. 
1 Watchmen; men ſct to f guard. Spenſer. 


6. Place where a guard is Gig Shakeſpeare. 


— . Poſt or oſſice of a watchman... 


A period of the night. 


Sbaleſp. 
Dryden. 


934 pocket-clock; a mall e wc by 


7 e. 1 Hale. 
| Th WAT v. . paclan, Sax 

Not to ilgep; to Wake. RR, Eccluſ. 

0 keep guard. Jer. Milton. 

= To took with expectation- Zſalms, 
4. To be attenti ve; . 11 

'Y 
* To be cautiouſly obſer vant. 1 4 

6. To be adolf attentive. Ie 
Je WATCH. v, 4. 2 
. To guard; t6 have in r Milton 

2. To obſerye in ambuſh. Walton Milton. 

3 To tend. Broome. 


4. To obſerve in order to Altec © or prevent. * 
WAT CHER. / from watch, 


FR i One who watches, 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. Piligent overlocker or obſerver. 


WA'TCHET. a. [pzcev, Saxon. | Blue z pale 


blu 


Dryden. 


& 
WATCHFUL: a; [watch 18 fall.] Vigilanes 
. attentive ; amine 3 nicely. e obſervant. 
Shake;peare, Revelations. 


WATCHFULLY.. ad. from apatabful, Vigi- 
 hantly; : cautiouſly ; attentively ; with cau- 


tious obſervation. © I 8 
WA'TCHFULNESS. / e 

1. Vigilance; 1 ous 3 

N cautious regard. aum. Arbuth. Watts. 


2. Inabilit to ſleep 1 nc. \ Arouthnot. 
yes USE. . eee and Bouſe.] —_ 


we e the watch is ſet. _ 
WATCHING. » (from, wateh.] abies: ; 
to Net Ge iſcman. 
Wa TCEMAKER. F Few arch — maker. ] 
whoſe trade is to. make watches, or 
pocket clocks. „ x fUY 
WA'TCHMAN. Leb and man.] Guard; 
centinel; one ſet to beep, ward. 1 
Baan. Ta auler. 
WTC ITOwW TE. 0 [ waygh aud. Af 
Tower on which a centinel. was placed for 
the ſake of proſpedt. Donne. Milton. Ray. 
WATCH Rb. |, ifs gente and xuord.] The 
word given to the eee to know their 
riends,- Sener. Sandys. 
MA: TER, 1 4 1 Buck — — Sax. 
1. Sir Iſaac Newton defines! water, when 
pure, to be a very fluid falt, volatile, and 
void of all favour or taſte, It ſeems to 
conſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard p porous, ſphe- 


rieal particles, af equa] "diameters, and of 


equal ſpecifick gravities, as Dr. Cheyne 
- obſerves... Their ſmoothneſs accounts for 
their fliding eaſily over one another's ſur- 
. ; their ſphericity kecps them alſo from 


. e eee than 


V 


dne; and by both theſe their frictions, is 


fliding over one another, is rendered the 


- leaſt poſſible. Their þardneſs accounts for 


the incompreſlibility of water, when it is 
Free from the intermixture of air. The 
poroſity of water is fo very great that there 
s .at leaſt forty Wade as 55 ſpace as mat- 
ter in it. Quince. Shakeſpeare. 
$4 13 43 % Yo Ve #4 on rayer, 
whe g ad, Shakeſpeare, 
4. Tabel WATER.,,, To be ound; to be 


* Eftrange, 
A t is uſed for the luſtre of diamonds. 
Shaleſpeare, 
& WI TER is 2 uſed in 4 8 for 
inge made with auater, s in eater, or 
E in Twater : as, Twatey- paniel, Toaters 
ood, 3 water-pots, water -fox, 
© woater; ſnakes, Water-Mewt. 
| Sidney. Pſalms, Tſaiab, 
To, WATER. v. a. (hm the poun, ] | 
1. To irrigate; to ſupply with moiſture. 


Sk +3 


Tem les 
2, To ſupply with water tos. drink. 4 0 
1 Tofertilize or te with ſtreams, 
Ad ſan. 


2 To divertify as TD w. 
To. WATER. v. 2. 0 
F 45 To ſhed moiſture. Frog 
2. To get or take in water; to 14 13 4 in 
Fer. 2 ci ad, ie an ig. 
* Te mouth Wares, The man longs. 
\Paipters make co- 
( ſtence with 3 
| ey call nee, 
WA. TERCRESSES./.f run, Latin. A 
plant. There are five fpecies. Miller. 
. — 7. from, noater.] One who 
Carew. 
WATERFALL, uz [ater and all.] Carafe; 
caſcade aleigb. 
WA TERFOWL. X owt that live = get 
. their ſood in .w al:, 
WATERGRU/ EL. Coe an and grael. J Food 


made with N e le, 
VA TERINE SS. /. (non watery.) * 

ty; moiſture. tits Aare Alas. 
WATERIS H. a a 5 1 
> 1. Reſem 103%; is r — 

2. Moiſt; iu 3 Hale. 


- nels; au eh b 2 


—— 


WA'TERLEAF W 
MaTRTTEL I- ee ry, Lat. 1 A _ | 
ww art | 
ATERMAN man 1A ferry- 
I Man; a e 55 den. Addiſon. 
WATERMA Lark J The 
utmoit limit o gn 1 5 1 Dryd. 


WATER MEL ant. Miller. 

WA'T ERMILL 5 Gd et by wow? 

WAYTERMINT: | 52 1 + = omgniteinnd 
* 


WATERRADIS 


| creſſes; which fee, Ore © * A TER- 


— of wat 


. 4 1 > 6 %4 7 = 


as AS oh. - 


AS. +... 2. aff o 


WAW 


WA'TERRAT. /. A tat that makes holes in WAX. /. Cprxe, Saxon; wer, Daniſh f care, 


banks. ks pn Walton, Dutch.) we 

WATERRO'CKET. /. 11 1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by 
. A ſpecies of water ereſſes. the bees. {toſcommon, 

* A kind of firework to be diſcharged in 2. Any tenacious maſs, ſuch as is uſed to 
the water. faſten letters. a More. 
WA'TERVIOLET. / [ bottonia, Latin.] A To WAX. v. a. Tofmcar; to join with wax. 
Miller. Dryden. 


plant. 
WATERSA/PPHIRE. The occidental 
- ſapphire, which is nei ſo bright nor ſo 
hard as the oriental. Woodward. 
WATERWITH. , [water and with.] A 
. plant of Jamaica, growing upon dry hills 
where no water is to be met with; its trunk, 
if cut into pieces two or three yards _- 
and held by either end to the mouth affords, 
plentifully, water or ſap to the droughty 
traveller. TT Denham. 
WA'TERWORK. / [roater and vorh.] A 
play of fountains; any hydraulick perform- 
—_ Wilkins. Addiſon. 
WA'TERY. a. [from water.] 
I. Thin; liquid; like water. ÞArbuthnot. 
2. Taſteleſs; infipid ; vapid ; ſpiritleſs. 
| | . Shakeſpeare. 
3. Wet; abounding with water. + Prior. 
4. Relating to the water. Dryden. 
5. Conſiſti. g of water. Milton, 


 WA'TTLE. /. [from woghelen, to ſhake, 


German. 
1. The barbs, or looſe red fleſh that hangs 
below the cook's bill. Walton, 
2. A hurdle. 

To WA'TTLE. ». 


a. [ pazelay, Saxon. To 
bind with twigs; * l a a 


orm by platting twigs. 
' . Milton. 

WAVE. /. [pzxe, Saxon; hb, Dutch, ] 
1. Water raiſed above the level of the ſur- 
face; billow. | Wotton 
2. Unevenneſs ; inequality. © Newton. 

To WAVE. v. a. | from the noun.] 
t. To play looſely ; to float. Dryd n. 
2. To be moved as a ſignal. Ben. Jobn ſon. 
3. To be in an unſettled ſtate ; to fluctuate. 


— Heer, 
To WAVE. v. a. [from the youn. ] 
2. Lo raiſc into inequalities of ſurface. 


2. To move looſely. . Milton, 
3. To waft ; to remove any thing floating. 


f Brown. 
4. To beckon ; to direct by a waft or mo- 
tion of any thing. Shakeſpeare, 
F. To put off; to decline. Wotlon. 
6. To put aſide for the preſent. Dryden. 

To WA'VER. v. n. pamuan, Saxon 
I. To play to and fro; to move looſcly. 
2. To be unſettled; to be uncertain, or in- 
conſtant ; to fluctuate; not to be determin- 
ed. Sbaleſpcare. Daniel. Atterbury. 
WA'VERER. /. [from wave. ] One unſet- 


tled and irreſolute. Shakeſpeare. . 
WA'VY. a. [from wave, | 5 
1. Riſing in waves. Dryden. 


2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 
WAWES, or waes, ſ. for waves. Is. 
Te WAWL. v. n. To cry; to howl. Sba leſp. 


WAY 


£ 


waxed, waxen, pe an Sa con. 

1. To grow; to increaſe; to AE big- 

ger, or more. $5.7 0087 

2. To pals into any ſtate; to become; to 

grow. . - | 
WA'XEN. a. [from <vax.] Made of wax. 
WAY, /. | pz, Saxon. | 

1. 


To WAX. v. n. pret. wax, waxed, part. pall, 


The road on which one travels. Prior, | 


2. Broad road made for paſſengers. 


0 Mr Shaleſpear 4. 
3. A length of journey. L' Eftrange. 
4. Courſe; direction of motion. Locke, 
3. Advance in liſe. - Spectator. 
6. N power of progreſſion made or 
given : he made way for me. Temple. 


7. Local tendency. Shakeſpeare, 


8. Courſe; regular progreſſion. + Dryden. 


9. Vacancy made: the crowd gave way ta 
the proc: ſſion. I : 
10. Situation where a thing may probably 
be found ; things wanted are out of the way. 
Taylor. 
- IT. A ſituation or courſe obſtructive and 
obviating : company comes in my Way when 
L foonuld ewrite, Duppe., 
12. Tendency to any meaning, or act: bs 
opinions tend the wrong way. Atterbury. 


13. Acceſs; means of admittance ; be made 


his way to the judge. Raleigh, 


14. Sphere of obſervation: !bere have fallen 


in my way many learned men. emple. 


13. Means; mediate inſtrument; interme- 


diate ſtep : which way will you prove it? 
| H Dryden. Tillotſon, 
16. Method; means of management: bis 

way was to intereſt bis friends in vis ſucceſs. 
Daniel. South, 
17. Private determination: he follows bis 
own way without bearing others. B. Johnſon, 
18. Manner; mode: this is the preſent way 
of dreſs. Sidney. Four. Addiſon. 
19. Method: manner of practice: bis way 
is to riſe ey. Sidney. 
20. M-thod or plan of liſe, conduct, or 

action: be is very careful of bis ways. 

Bacon. Milton. 
ar. Right method to at or know: this is 


the way to be 1viſe. Locle. Note. 
22. General ſcheme of acting: be vent aut 
of bis way to effect this. © | Clariſſa. 


23. By the Wavy. Without any neceſlary 
connection with the main deſign. * 
rr Bacon. Spectator. 
24 To go, or come one's Way or Wars. 
To come along or depart. 
; « Shatsſtcare: L Efirange. 
WAYBREA'D. T A your | Ainſevor tb. 
N f H <A 


= 
3 — — — — — 


Hcoter. Atterbury, ; 


WAYFARER. / [way and fare, to go.] 
Paſſenger; traveller. arew. 
WAYFA'RING. 2. Travelling; — 
being on a journey. a mond. 
WA'VFARINGTREE. ſ. [ viburnum, Latin.) 
A plant. b 
To-WA'YLAY. v. a. and lay.] To 
watch inſidiouſly in 3 to ba et by 


ambuſh. | Bacon. Dryden. 
hut mens from waylay.] One who 
waits in amb or another. 


\WA'Y LESS. a. [from way. ] Pathleſs; untrack- 


ed, | Drayton. 
WA'YMARK. . [way and mark.] Mark to 
ide in travelling. eremiab. 
To WA'YMEET. v. a. [pa, Saxon. ] To la- 
ment, or grieve. Spenſer. 
WA'YWARD. 4. Froward ; peeviſh; moroſe. 
vexatious. Siduey. Fairfax. 
WA'YWARDLY. ad. | from wayward.) Fro- 
wardly ; perverſely. Sianey. 
WA'YWARDNESS. /. [ from wayward.] Fro- 
wardneſs; perverſneſs. Wotton. 
WE. pronoun. See I. | The plural of 1. 
WEAK. a, [pæc, Saxon; were, Dutch. 


I. Feeble; not ſtrong. Milton. Locke. 
2. Infirm ; not healthy. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Soft; pliant; not ſtiff, | 

4. Low of ſound. Aſcham., 


5. Feeble of mind; wanting ſpirit. Szift. 
6. Not much impregnated with any ingre- 
dient: as, weak tea. | 3 
7. Not powerful; not potent. Swift. 
8. Not well ſupported by argument. Hook. 
9. Unfortificd, Addiſon. . 
To WEA'KEN. v. a. To debilitate; to en- 
feeble | 
WEA'KLING,. /. {from weak.) A feeble crea- 
ture. | Shakeſpeare. 
WEA'KLY. ad. | from weak.] Feebly ; with 
want of ſtrength. Bacon. Dryden. 
WEA'KLY. a. [from eat.) Not ſtrong ; 
not healthy. Raleigh, 
WEA'KNESS. { from wveak.] 


1. Want of ſtrength ; want of force; feeb- 
blen, Rogers. 
2. Want of power. a 
3. Infirmity; unhealthineſs. Temple. 

4. Want of cogency. Tillolſan. 


5. Want of judgment; want of reſolution; 
fooliſhneſs. Milton. 
6. Defect; failing. Bacon. 
7. Want of powerful agency; want of ne- 

ceſſary qualities: as tbe weakneſs of a me- 

dicine. a 

WEA KSIDE. ſ. { wveat and fide.] Foible; 
deficience; infirmity. Temple. 
WEAL. /. [ pelan, Saxon; wealuft, Dutch. ] 
1. Happineſs; proſperity ; flouriſhing ſtate. 
Shakeſpeare, Milton, Temple. 

2. Republick; ſtate; publick intereſt. 
WEAL. /. [palan, Saxon. ] The mark of a 

ſtripe. . Peng | «> e. 
WEAL away. interj. Alas. Spenſer. 
WEALD, Wald, Walt. Whether ſingly or 
jointly, hgnify a wood or grove from the 
Saxon peald. _ 


* 


Hooker, Ray. 


W E A 
WEALTH. /. Tpale , rich, Saxon.) 


1. Riches; money or precious 


2. Proſperity. Common Prayer. 
WEA'LTHILY. ad. [from wealt J Richly. 
| ( 8 ale / care. 
WEA LTHINESS. /. [from wealthy.) Richneſs. 
WEA'LTHY. a. [from wealth.] Rich; opu- 
lent; abundant. Spenſer.. Shakeſpeare. 
To WEAN. v. a. | penan, Saxon. ] | 
I. To put from the breaſt; to ablactate. 
2. To withdraw from any habit or deſire, 


Spenſer. Stilling fleet. 
WEANEL. perf gf 


WEA'NLING.” } J [from wean,] | 
I. An animal newly weaned. Milton, 
2. A child newly weaned. 

WEA'PON. / [peapon, Saxon. ] Inſtrument 
of offence. Shakeſpeare, Duniel. 

WEA'PONED. a. from weapon. ] Armed for 

_ offence}; furniſhed with arms. Hayward. 

WEA'PONLESS. ſ. from wweapon.] Having 
no weapon ; unarmed. Milton. 

WEA'PONSALVE. /. [weapon and ſalve.] 

A falve which was ſuppoſed to cure the 
wound, being applied to the weapon that 

B 


made it. | 1 
To WEAR. v. a. preterite wore, participle 


worn, ¶pean Saxon 5 
1. To waſte with _ time. Peacham. 
2. To conſume tediouſly, Carew. 


3- To carry appendant to the body ; as, be 


wears fk. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To exhibit in appearance. Dryden, 
5. To affect by degrees. Locke. 
6. To WIA out. To harraſs. Daniel. 


ulſe. 
To WEAR. D. . ; N 
1. To be waſted with uſe or time. Exodus. 


4 


7. To WEAR out. To waſte or deſtroy by 
: | 1 


2. To be tediouſly ſpent. | Milton. 
3. To paſs by degrees. Ropers, 
WEAR. / [| from Ge verb. | 


1. The act of wearing; the thing worn. 
| | Hudibras. 
2. | pzN, Saxon, a fen; wär, German, a 
mound. ] A dam to ſhut up the water; often 
written weir or wier, Walton. 
WEARD. /. Weard, whether initial or final, 
ſignifies watchfulneſs or care, from the Sax. 
penean, to ward or keep. Gibſon. 
WEA'RER. ,. from wear.] One who has 
any thing appendant to his perſon. Adj. 
WEA'RING.. /. { from wear. ] Clothes. Sbal. 
WEA'RINESS. /. [from weary. | 
I. Laſſitude: ſtate of being ſpent with la- 
bour. Hale. 
2. Fatigue; cauſe of laſſitude. Clarendon. 
3+ Impatience of any thing. 
4. Tediouſneſs. 
WEA'RISH. a. | I believe from pz, Saxon. 
a 8 y; watry. Carew. 
WEA'RISOME. 4. from «vcary, ] Trouble- 
ſome tedious ; cauſing wearineſs. Denham. 
WEA'RISOMELY. ad, {from weariſome.] 


Tediouſly ; ſo as to cauſe wearineſs. Raleigh. 
WEA'RISOMENESS. .. {from wear for: | 
I. 


. Dryden. | 


W-E.B 


1. The quality of tiring. N 
2. The Jate of being eaſily tired. Aſcham. 
To WEARY. v. a. | from the adjeQtive.] 
1. To tire; to fatigue; to harraſs ; to ſub- 
due by labour. Dryden. Addiſon. 
- 2. To make impatient of continuance. 
3. To ſubdue or harraſs by any 9 irk- 
5 _ [ 3 ilton. 
WEA'RY. 4. on; waeren, to tire, 
Dutch. PeNZ» 
I. Subdued by fatigue; tired with labour. 
Spenſer. Dryden. 
2. Impatient of the continuance of any 
thing b; OSD Clarendon, 
3. Deſirous to diſcontinue. Shakeſpeare 
4. Cauſing wearineſs; tireſome, Sbaleſp. 
WEA'SEL. /. | perel, Saxon; weſe/, Dutch.] 
A ſmall animal that eats corn and kills mice. 
1 | Pope. 
WEA'SEND. /. [ peapen, Sax. ] The wind. 
pipe; the paſſage through which the breath 
is drawn and emitted. Spenſer, 
WEA'THER. /. | peven, Saxon.] 
x. State of air, reſpecting either cold or 
- heat, wet or dryneſs, . L' Eſftrange. 
2. 'The change of the ſtate of the air Bacon. 


3- Tempeſt; ſtorm. Dryden. 

To WEA THER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I. To expoſe to the air. 1 
2. To paſs with difficulty. Garth. Hale. 


3. To WrATHrR a point. To gain a point 
againſt the wind. *'' Addiſon, 
4. To WEATHER out, To endure. Addiſon. 
WEA'THERBEATEN. a. Haraſſed and ſca- 
ſoned by hard weather. Suckling, 
WEA'THERCOCK. /. | 2veather and cock. ] 
1. An artificial cock ſet on the top of a 
ſpire, which by turning ſhews the point 
rom which the wind blows. \ Brown, 
- 2. Any thing fickle and inconſtant. Dryden. 
WEA'THERDRIVEN/ part. Forced by 
ſtorms or contrary win Carew. 
WEA:THERGAGE. g. | weather and gaye.] 
Any thing that ſhews the weather. Hudib. 
WEATHERGLASS. /. | weather and glaſs.] 
A barometer. Arbutbnot. Bentley. 
WEATHERSPY'. ſ. [ wveatber and ſpy. ] A 
ſtar-gazer; an aſtrologer. Donne. 
WEATHERWISE. a, | weather and wiſe.] 
Skilful in foretelling the weather. 
WEA'THER WISER. 2. | weather and wiſen, 
Dutch, to ſhew.] Any thing that foreſhews 
the weather. | Derham. 
To WEAVE. v. a. preterite wove, weaved, 
part paſl. rover, zweaved, pe pan Saxon. 
wefan, Dutch. ] | 
I, To form by texture. Dryden. 
2. To unite by intermixture. Addiſon, 
3. To interpole ; to aſſert. 
To WEAVE. v. . To work with a loom. 
WEA'VER. / Ln weave. ] One who makes 
- thread into cloth. Shakeſpeare. 
WEAYVERFISH. / [ araneus piſcis, Latin.] A 
fiſh, Ainſworth. 


WEB. / [pebba, Saxon. 
" Rag any — Davies. 


Shakeſpeare. 


WEE 


2. A kind of duſky film that hinders the 


WE'BBED. a. [from web.] Joined by a film. 
Derham. 


WE'BFOOTED. 4. [web and fest.] Palmi- 
pedeous; having films between the toes, 


Rays 
WE'BSTER. /. [ pebpene, Sax.] A weaver. 
Obſolete. - Camden. 


To WED. v. a. [fedian, Saxon.] 
1. To marry; to take for huſband or wife, 
"4 \ Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
2. To join in marriage. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To unite for ever. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To take for ever. Clarendor. 
5. To unite by love or fondneſs. Tillotſon. 
To WED. v. n. To contract matrimony. 
Suc:ling. 
WEDDING. / from ed.] Marriage nup- 
tials; the nuptial ceremony. - Graunt, 
WEDGE. /. [egge, Daniſh; wegge, Dutch. ] 
f. A body which having a ſharp edge, con- 
tinually growing thicker, is uſed to cleave 
timber. Spenſer. Arbuthnot, 
2. Any maſs of metal. Spenſer. Jeſbun. 
3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. Milt. 
To WEDGE. v. a. from the noun, ] | 
I. To faſten with wedges. 
2. To ftraiten with wedges. 
3. To cleave with wedges. Ae 
WE'DLOCK. / [ped and lac, Saxon] Mar- 
riage ; matrimony, Shakeſpeare. Cleaveland, 
WE'DNESDAY. /. 1 deny dag, Saxon; 
woen on Dutch.) The fourth day of the 
week, ſo named by the Gothick nations 
from Wodin or Odin. Spakeſpeare. 
WEE. 8. | weeing, Dutch. ] Little; ſmall. 


OY 

WEE CHELM. / A ſpecies of elm. Bacon. 
WEED. peod, Saxon. 

I. An herb noxious or uſeleſs. Clarend. Mort. 


2. [ pæda, Saxon ;. waed, Dutch. ] A gar- 


To WEED. ». a. | from the noun. 
1. To rid of noxious plants. Bacon. Mort, 
2. To take away noxious plants. Shakeſp. 
3. To free from any thing hurtful. Howe!. 
3. To root out vice. | 
WE'EDER. /. {from veed.] One that takes 
away any thing noxious Shakeſpeare. 
WE'EDHOOK. /. | weed, and book. ] A hook 
by which weeds are cut away or extirpated. 
ufjere 
WE'EDLESS. a. [from weed. | Free from 
weeds; free from any thing uſeleſs or 


ment; clothes; habit. . Hooker. 


noxious. Donne. Dryden. 
WE'EDY. 4. [from weed.] : 
1. Conſiſting of weeds. Shaleſpeare. 


2 Abounding with weeds. Dryden. 
WEEK. / [x eoc, Saxon; wee, Dutch ; zuecha, 
Swediſh. | The ſpace of ſeven days. Geneſis. 
WE'EKDAY. /. Any day not ſunday. 
WE'EKLY. a. Happening, produced, or done 
once a week; hebdomadary. 
WE'EKLY. ad. [from week.] Once a week; 
by hebdo periods. Ayliffe. 
| 6 H 2 WEEL. 


Aſcham. Locle. 


W E 1 


WEEL, /. [peel Saxon. ] 
1. A whurlp 2 
twiggen ſnare or 
2. W255 * [penan, ow TToink 
. to form @ notion; to fancy. 

. Spenſer. Saler, Milton. 
fo WEED. ».n, W and participle = "Pp 
. Wept, weeped, | Peopan, Saxon. 

1. To ſhow ſorrow by tears. 
2. To ſhed tears from any paſſion. Shakeſp. 
3. To lament; to complain. Numbers. 
To WEEP. v. a. 
1. To lament with tears; to bewail; to be- 


moan. Dryden. 
: Þ o ſhed moiſture. | Pope. 
© abound with wet. Mortimer. 


wh R. ſ. | from ⁊vcep.] 
One who ſheds tcars; a mourner. 
A white border on the fleeve of a mourn» 


coat. 
OM Inſipid; ſour; ſurly. Aſchame. 
WEE T. v. n. preterite wot or wwote. dan, 
hay f toe te u, Dutch. ] To know ; to be in- 
ormed ; to have knowledge. Spenſer Prior. 
ETLESS, 4. [from veet. ] Unknowing. 
LE ng J Lpipeèl, Saxon; veel, Dutch. ] A 


; wire The old preterite and . pal. 
five from To wave. , Speiſer. 
WEF T. /. That of which the claim is generally 
waved; any thing wandering without an 

Owner. Ben. J abnſon. 
WEET. /; (pers, Saxon.] The woof of cloth,- 
WEFTAGE. / ¶ from vet.] Texture. Grew. 
To * rod v. g. I æ an, Sax. vun, Dutch.) 
I. To examine by the balance. Miiton, 


2. To be equivalent to in weight. Hoyle, 


3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 
Shakeſpeare. Zechariah. 
4. To raiſe; to take up the anchor. &nokes, 
5. To examine; to, balance in the mind. 
_ Clarendon. 
6. To Wz1Gn down, To overbalance. Dan. 
7. ToWricn down. To 9 3 to op- 
. preſs with Wenn », », Dryden, Aldiſen. 
To WE EIGH eee 
b 1. To have 2 3 Sho 
2, To be conſidered as important. Addiſon. 
3. To raiſe the anchor, Dryden. 

4 Lo bear heavily; to preſs hard, Shake/p. 

WE/IGHED.. a. [from weigh. Experienced, 

Bacon, 

WE'/IGHER. 4 (from 7veigh.] He who weighs, 

WEIGHT. /. [pihr, Saxon. 
1. Quantity r2caſured by the balance, 

Arbutbnot. 

2. A maſs by which, as the ſtandard, other 
bodies are examined, So; 

3. Ponderous maſs. * 
4. Gravity; heavineſs; tendency to the cen- 
; . tre. Wi Mint. 

5. Preſſure; burthen; overwhelming po wer. 
93 — 

+> Importance ; power; influence; efficacy; 


value; conſe quence; moment. Lorle. 


| nn ad. [From weighty. 


- 


* 


WEL 


5 Heavil ; v 
01 3 po 4 | 
„ WEIGHTINES « þ . 3 
1. S . gravity ; heavineſs. 
* Solidity; force. os, 
Importance. Hayward. 
WEIG TLESS. a: {from weight, ] . 


havin — vity. 0 
WE IG 4. | from weight.] 
I. 15 'ponderous. 0 Dryden. 


2. Important; momentous; eration. 
Shakeſpeare. Pricr, 
7 Rigorous; ſevere. Sbaleſpeare. 
WE LAWAV. interjeftion. Alas. Spenſer, 
E 58 as [ puculme, Saxon; wwellum, 

tc 

I. Received with. gladneſs; admitted wil- 
ingly ; gratcful ; — B. Jobajon. Locle. 


bid WzLcomt. To receive with pro- 


ſeſſions of kindneſs. Bacon. 
WELCOME. inter jedtion, A form of kind ſa- 

lutation uſcd to a new comer. Dryden, 
WE'LCOME. / - | 


1. Salutation of a new. comer. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. Kind reception of a new. comer: Sid. Scuib. 
To WE'LCOME. v. a. To ſalute a new comer 
with kindneſs. Bacon, 
WE'LCOME to our bouſe. ſ. ſ. An herb. Ainſw. 
WE'LCOMENESS, / [from welcome.] Grate- 


fulneſs " Boyle, 
WE'LCOMER. /. [from welcome. ] The falutcr 
_ of a receiver or new comer. Shakeſpeare. 
1 or Would. ſ. Yellow weed, or = 
5775 5 25 Miller. 
To ELD, for To wield. Spenſer. 
Ts WELD. v. 4. To beat one maſs of metal 
into. another. Moxon. 


WE LEARE. /, Lell and fare. ] Athy vr 


ſucceſs ; proſpwrity.'. Addiſon. 
To WELK. v. 4. To cloud; to obſcure. Sper/, 
WELKED. a. Wrinkled; wreathed, Shateſps 
WE'LKIN. / [pealcan, to roll or pelcen, 
| clouds, 3 The viſihle regions of the air. 


5 Milton. £ bilips. 
WELL, 1 [ pelle, al. _— 
| ſpring; a fountain; a ſource. Davies. 
= 4 ep narrow pit of water. Dryden. 
3. The cavity in which ſtairs are placed. 
To WELL. v. s. | peallan, Saxon.) To ſpring; 
to iſſue as from a OS Spenſer. Dryden. 
To WELL. v. a. To pour any thing forth, 


; Spen ſer. 

WELL. 4. pol 
1. Not ſick; not unhappy. Shakeſp. T. - ah 
2. Convenient; happy. Spratt. 
3. Being in favour. Dryden, 
4. Recovered from any ſickneſsor misfortune. 
Collier. 

WELL. ad. I pell, Saxon; wel, Dutch.) 

1. Not ill; not unhappily. Prior. 
2. Not ill; not wickedly, * Milton, 
3». Skilfully ; ; properly. Wotton. 


4. Not amiſs; not unſucceſsfully. Knoll. 
F. Not inſufficiently ; not defectively. Bacon. 
6. To a degree that gives 3 Bacon. 
7. With praile ; fa | 1 > 


WER 


8. 4 Wir 4. Together with; not leſs 
chan. Arduthnot. 

9. WELL # bim. He is happy. Zecleſtaſtes. 
10. Wer nigh. Nearly; almoſt. ilton. 

— It is uſed much in compoſition, to expteſs 
thing rig right, laudable, or not defective. 

WELL Y. iulerjection. | A corruption of 


Alas! ! 


WELLBEING. ſ. Lell and be.] . 
WELL 50 BORN. a. Not meanly deſcended.” 


Wailer. 
WELLBRE'D. a. [well and bred. Elegant of 
manners ;- 2 


WELLNA'FURED. #. [well and nature.] 
Good-natured ; kind. 

WELL'DONE. Sever. A word of praiſe. Matt. 

WELLFA'VOURED. a. | well and fawour. ] 
Beautiful: pleaſing to the eye. Shake/peare. 

WELLME'T. inter jection. (well and met.] A 

term of ſalutation Shakeſpeare. D 

WELLNT GH. ad. { well and nigh. Almoſt, 


Davies. Spratt. 
WELLSPENT. a. Paſſed with virtue Calamy. 
WE'LLSPRING. / [pellzerpmg, om ] 


Hooker. 


| well and 8 
ter. 


Fountain; ſours. 
WELLWVLLER. / 

who means kindly. 
WELLWTSH. /. | we'l and 2 SW A wiſh of 

happineſs. Addiſon. 
WELLWTSHER. /. ¶ from ulla One 

who wiſhes the of another. Dope. 
WELT. /. A ane a guard; an edging. 

Ben. Fob 
To WELT. . a. [from lis Gower: ] Te Ku w 
any thing with à border. 
3 n. [ pealtan, Saxon; e, 
te 

1. To deu! in water or mire. Milton. Dryden. 

2. To roll voluntarily ; to wallow. - Aſebam. 
WEM. /. [pem, Saxon. A ſpot; 1 wy 


WEN. /. pen, Saxon. ] A fleſhy or —— ex · 
creſcence or protuberance. More. Dryden. 
WENCH. / penele, Saxon.) 


T. A young woman. aloe: Donne. 


2. A young woman in contempft. Prior. 

3. A ſtrum Spectator. 
WE'NCHER . | from weneb. ] A fornicator. 

Grew. 

To WEND. v. n: pret. went. 3 Saxon. ] 

I. To go: to paſs to of from. Arbuthnot. 
2. To turn round. Raleigh. 


WE'NNEL. /. An animal newly taken from 
the dam. Tuſſer. 
WENNV. a. [from te} Having the nature 
of a wen. Wiſeman. 
WENT. preterite. See WeNp and Go. 
WEPT. Preterite and part. of Milton. 
WERE. Preterite of the verb To be. — 
WERE. , Adam. See Wear. - 
WERT. The ſecond' perſon my of th the 
preterite of To be, John ſen. 
WER TH, Wearth, Wyrth. /. In the names 2 
places, —.— 5 court, or 
jm 


dhe Saxon peo Sg 


WHA 


WE'SIL. /. See Wzravrt. Bauen 
WEST. /. [per, Saxon; weſt, Dutch. | The 
region where the fun goes below 4. hori- 
- Zon at the equinoxes. Milton. Pope. 
WEST, a. Being toward, or coming from, the 
region of the ſetting ſun. Exodus. Numbers, 
WEST. ad. To the weſt of any place. Milton. 
WE'STERING. a. Paſſing to the weſt. Milton. 
WES'TERLY. 4 (fron zwe/?. ] Tending or be- 
ing teward the welt. Graunt. 


WESTERN. a. | from eſt. | Bein inthe welt, 
or toward 084 part Nee un ſets. 
Spenſer. A 


WE'STWARD. ad. d, Saxon. ] To- 
ward the weſt, begs iſon, Prior. 
WESTWARDLV. ad. With tendency to the 


weſt. . 

WET. a. , Saxon A 
1. Humid; having Gans moiſture adhering, 
con. 


2. Rainy; wa Dryden. 
WET. . Water; Naatkeyt moiſture. £4 
Bacen. Evelyn. 
To WET. v. 4. [from the noun. | 
1. To humectate; to moiſten. Spenſer. Milt, 
2. To drench with drink. _ Walton. 
WE'THER. / peden, Saxon; zveder, Dutch. ] 
A ram . Brozen. Se, 
WE TNESS. /. ¶ from wer] The ſtate of be- 
ing wet; moilture. Mortimer, 
To WEX v. a. To grow; to increaſe. en. 
WE'ZAND. 7 [Sce WIN. 4 * 
pipe. Brews. 
WHALE. 7 [ phate, Sax. ] The largeſt of fiſh; 
the largeſt of the animals that inhabit this 
- globe. Genefts. 9 
WHA LX. a. [Se W rat.) Markedia ſtre 
Spenſcre 
WHAMP. Y Burrer Ry. Derbam. 
WHARF. /. [worf, Swediſh ; 2verf; Dutch. ] 
A perpendicular bank or mole, raiſed for the 
convenience of lading or emptying ny 
" 
WHA'RFAGE. . 1 wharf.] Dues for 
landing at a wha 
WHA'RFINGER. — [from char.] One wh 
1 a wharſ, 1 
To WHURR. v. . To pronounce t e letter 
with too much force. Dia. 
WHAT. prese. hpzT, Saxon; wat, Dutch. | 


„ 1. That which : what, * thinks, be ſpeaks. 


Dryden. Addiſon. 
2. Which part: i» are * metalli ift marks what 


. 8 metal and what is earth. Locke, 
3. Something that is in one's mind indefi= 
nitely : 7'1/t4// thee what. Shakeſpeare, | 


. Which of ſeveral : be is in doubt what pury 
chaſe to make firſt. Bacon. Arbuthnot. 
F. An interjection by way of ſurprize of 
2 Wha ! 3 2 there ? i | 
WHAT toy at, imports * 
7. WA time, IV bat day. At PE... n; 
on the day when. Milton, P 
8. Which of many 7 interrogatively ; w 
colour do you ike ? * * 
8 


9. To how great a degree: what wiſe men 
9 the — — ? Dryden. 
10. It is ufed adverbially for partly; in part; 
be is overcome what with hunger, what with 
wwearineſs. |  Knolles, Norris. 

II. WEA bo. An interjection of calling. 

| i Dryden 


Ks — ts pronouns, | from what 
' WHATSOEVER, \ and fever. 
1. Having one nature or another; being one 
or another either generically, ſpecifically, or 
numerically: I I/ catch thee whatſoever thou 
arri. Dy Milton. Denham. 
2 Any thing, be it what it will: whatſo- 
ever 4 loſe, you win. Hooker. 
3- The fame, be it this or that : whatſoever 
it war, it is flill. . 
4. All that; the whole that; all particulars 
that: whatſoever the moon beloldi, is periſbable. 
N 5 ; Shakeſpeare. 
WHEAL. /. N WAI. ] A puſtule; a ſmall 
fwelling filled with matter. . Wiſeman. 
WHEAT. 15 hpeate, Saxon; weyd-, Dutch.) 
Ihe grain of which bread in Chiefy made. 
Shakeſpeare. Geneſis, 
WHEA'TEN. a. [from wheat.) Made of wheat. 
N 5 f Arbuthnot. 
WHEA'TEAR. /. A ſmall bird very delicate. 
| | Swift. 
WHEA'TPLUM. /. A ſort of plum. . 
To WHE'EDLE. v. 4. To entice by ſoft words; 
to flatter; to perſuade by kind words. 
| Hudibras. Locle. Rowe. 
WHEEL. / [hpeol, Saxon; wiel, Dutch.) 
1. A circular body that turns round upon 
an axis. Dryden, 
2. A circular body. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A carriage that runs upon wheels. Milton. 
4. An inſtrument on which criminals are 
tortured. | Shakeſpeare. 
. The inſtrument of ſpinning. Giffard. 
6. Rotation; revolution. 
7. A compaſs about; a track approaching to 


circularity. Milton. 
To WHEEL. v. a. 
1. To move on wheels. 
2. To turn on an axis Bentley. 


3. To revolve; to have a rotatory motion. 

4. To turn; to have viciſſitudes. 

5. To fetch a compaſs. . Shakeſpeare. Knolles. 
6. To roll forward. Shakeſpeare. 
To WHEEL. v. a. To put into a rotatory mo- 
tion; to make to whirl round. Milton. 
WHEELBARROW. / [robe and barrow.) 

A carriage driven forward on one wheel. 
| Bacon. King. 
WHEELER. /. [from bel.] A maker of 
wheels. a Camden. 
WHEE'LWRIGHT. / Cee and wrigbt.] A 
| maker of wheel carria ortimer. 
_ WHEELY. 4. | from. wheel. ] Circular; ſuit- 


able to rotation. | . Philips. 
To WHEEZE. ». n: {hpeopon, mers” 2 
breathe with noiſe. | loyer, 


 WBELT. J. [See To WEIX. ] 


Hacon. 


WHE 


1. An inequality; aprotuberatice. Shafeſp, 
2. A puſtule. 
To WHEL M. v. a. aphilpan, Saxon; wilma, 
Iſlandick.] 
I. To cover with ſomething not to be 
thrown off; to bury. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
a. To throw > Log 200 
or bury it. 
WHELP. /. [welp, Dutch.) , 
I. The young of a dog; a puppy. Brown, 


Milton. 


2. The young of any of prey. Donne. 
3. A ſon. Shaleſpeare, 
- 4+ A young man. Ben. Fohnſon. 


To WHELP. v. a. To bring young. Milton. 
WHEN. ad. [| wwhan, Gothick; hpænne, Saxon; 
wanneer, Dutch. 
1. At the time that: when I came, I ſaw bim. 
Camden. Addiſon. 


2. At what time? When did pol come? Addiſ. 


3. Which time. | Shakeſpeare. 
4. At which time: the parliament met, when 
the king ſpoke thun. Daniel. 
5. After the time that : when one troop had 
iven the r 9% | 
ane pun hy db. of the Tongue. 
6. At what particular time: be will be rich, 
but wwho knows when? Milion. 
7. Wuen as. At the time when; what time. 


g Milton. 
WHENCE. ad. 
I, From what place. 
2. From what perſon. Prior. 
3. From what premiſes. Dryden 


4. From which place or perſon. Milton. 


5. For which cauſe, Arbutbnet, 
6. From which ſource. * Locle. 
7. From WatNcx. A vitions mode of 
ſpeech. Spenſer. 


. Of Wazncs, Another barbariſm. Dry. 
WHENCESOE' VER. ad. | whence and ever. | 
From what place ſoever, Loc be. 
WHENE VER. ad. At whatſoe ver time. 
WHENSOE VER. | Locke, Rogers. 
WHERE. ad. hpœn, Saxon ; waer, Dutch. ] 
1. At which place or places: I came to o ſpade, 
where I repoſed. Sidney. Hooker. 

2. At what place: where is my ſword? 
3. At the place in which: where I bad 

found quiet, I ſought it again. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Any WukRE. At any place. Burnci. 

5. Wars, like bere, has in compoſition 3 
kind of pronominal ſignification. 

6. It has the nature of a noun. Spenſer. 
WHE'REABOUT. ad. | wwbere and about. 
1. Near what place. 

2. Near which place. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Concerning which. 
WHEREA'S.. ad. | where and as. ] 
1. When on the contrary. 
2. At which place. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The thing being ſo that: whereas be was 
once rich, be is new poor. | Baler. 
WHEREA'T. ad. (where and at.] At = 
00F7eT . 


WHEREBY'. ad, [ where and by. ] By which. 


thing fo as to cover 


Hooker. Tayyr- 
WHERE. 


WHI 
WHERE'VER. ad. [where and ever.) At what- 
ſoever place. Milton. Waller. Atterbury. 
WHE'REFORE. ad. [where and fore. ] 
1. For which reaſon, Hooker. 
2. For what reaſon. | 8 
WHEREIN, ad. [where and in.] In which ; in 
what. Bacon. Swift. 
WHERETNTO. ad. [ where and into.] Into 
which. 
WHE'RENESS. / [ from where. | N 8 N 
rre to. 


WHE'REOF. ad. | where and of.] Of which; 
- of what, Davies. 


WHERE'ON. ad. [ where and on.] On Which; 


on what. ooker. Milton. 
WHE'RESO. ad. [ where and ſoever. ] 
WHERESOE VER. $ In what place ſoever. 
Spen Er. 

WHERE TO. ad. ¶ where and to, or unto.] 


WHEREUNT O-. { To which; to what. 
Hooker. Milton. 


WHEREUPON. «ad. \ here and upon. Upon 
which. Clarendon. Davies. 
WHEREWTTH. ad. | where and toith, or 
WHEREWITHA'L. I =vithal.] With which; 
with what. Wycherly. 


To WHE'RRET. v. a. 
I. To hurry; to trouble; to teaze. 
2. To give a box on the ear. Ainſworth. 
WHE'RRY. /. A light boat uſed on rivers. . 
; | Drayton. 
To WHET. v. a. [hperxan, Saxon; wetten, 
Dutch. 
1. To ſharpen by attrition. , - Boyle. 
2. To edge; to make angry or acrimonious. 


Knolles. Donne. Dryden. 
WHET. /. * the verb.] 
1. The act of ſharpenin 


2. Any thing that makes 3 as a dram. 
Dryden. 

WHE'THER. ad. hpœ den, Saxon. ns. 
ticle expreſſing one part of a disjunctive que- 
ſtion in oppoſition to the other. 

| Hooker, South, Tillotſon. 
WHE'THER. pronoun. Which of two. 
Matthew. Bentley. 

WHE'TSTONE. /. {wbet and flone.] Stone on 
which 7 thing 1s whetted, or rubbed to 
make it ſharp. Hooker. Fairfax. 

WHE'TTER. /. [from whet. ] One that whets 
or ſharpens. More. 

WHEY. J. | hpex, Saxon; wey, Dutch.) 

I. The thin or ſerous part of milk, from 
which the oleoſe or grumous part is ſeparat- 
ed. Shakeſpeare. Harvey. 

2. It is uſed of any thing white and thin. 

Shateſpeare. 

WHE'YEY, Ia. from hey. ] Partaking of 

WHE'YISH. I whey; reſembling wh 


ey. 
Bacon. Philips. | 


WHICH. pronoun, [ hpilc, Sax. welt, Dutch. ] 
I. Phe pronoun relative, relating to things. 

| Haucon. South, 

2. It formerly was uſed for ⁊ubo, and related 

| likewiſe to perſons : as in the firſt words of 

- the Lord's prayer, Spateſpeare. 


Bacon. W vod card. 


W HI 


WHICHSOEVER. pronoun; [hichand ſocverJ 
Whether one or the other. , —— 
WHIFF. /. [chwyth, Welſh. ] A blaſt; a puff o 
wind. Shakeſpeare. 
To WHIFFLE v. a. | from whif.] To move 
inconſtantly ; as if driven by a puff of wind. 
. LE ange. Watts. 
WHIFFLER. / [from whiffte. 
I. A harbinger; probably one with a horn 


or trumpet Shakeſpeare. 
2. One of uo conſequence z one moved with 


a whiff or puff. Spedtatur 
WHIG. lh [hpex, Saxon. ] 
I. Whey. 
2. The name of a faction. | Swift. 
WHUGGIGSH. a. | from whig.] Relating to the 
Whigs. h Sift. 
WHIGGISM. / {from whip.) The notions of 
a whig. Sift. 


WHILE , [2ve/!, German; hpile, Sax.] Time; 
ſpace of time. Ben. Fobnſon. Tillotſon. 
WHILE. 
wines. ad. hpile, Saxon. ] 
WHILST. . | 
r. During the time that. Shakeſpeare. 
2. As long as. | Watts. 
3. At the ſame time that. Decay of Piety. 
To WHILE. v. a. from the noun. ] To loiter. 
Spectator. 
WHILE'RE. ad. | while and ere, or before.] A 
little while ago. Raleigh. + 
WHTLOM. ad. [hpilom, Saxon. ] Formerly ; 
once; of old. Spenſer. - Milton. 
WHIM. / A freak; an odd fancy; a caprice. 
Swift. 
To WHVMPER. v. . 2 Germaz.J 
To cry without any loud noiſe. Rowe. 
WHUIMPLED. a. This word ſeems to mean 
diſtorted without crying. Shakeſpeare. 
WHI MSE. . A freak; a caprice; an odd 
fancy. L' Eflrange. Prior. King. 
W HUMSICAL. a. from whimſecy.] Freakiſh ; 
capricious; oddly fanciful. . Addiſon. 
WHIN. / [chywyn, Welſh.] A weed; furze. 
Tuſſer. Bacon. 
To WHINE. v. a. [pantan, Sax. wweenen, Dutch. ] 
To lament in low murmurs; to make 2 
e ee noiſe ; to moan nieanly and effe- 
minately. Sidney. Sucking, 
WHINE. / [ from the verb.] Plaine — 
mean or affected complaint. South. 
To WHINNY. v. . To make a noiſe like a 
horſe or colt. 

WHINYARD, / A ſword, in contempt. 
3 b a Hudibras. 
o W v. 4. pan, Sax. rien, Dutch, 

I. To ſtrike . * any thing —— and — 
ible. ' Addiſon, 
2. To ſew Sy Cay. 
3. To drive with laſhes. SHaleſpeare. Locle. 
4. To correct with laſhes. Smith, 
5. To laſh with ſarcaſm. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To inwrap with thread. Toxon. 
To WHIP. v. a. To take any thing nimbly. 
L' Eftrange. Sæuiſt. 
To WHIP, v. a. To move nimbly L E. Tatler. 
| I WHIP, 


— — ———p 
' 
- 


n 
wi. (. [hpeop, Sana] An inſtrument of 


correction tough and pliant. Dr 
WHUIPCORD. / | whip and cord, 7 Grra' of 
which laſhes are -K Dryden. 
WHPPGRAFTING. , V%. bipgraft 
performed: firit cut off the head of 
and ſmooth it; then cut the graft — a 
knot or bud on one ſide ſloping, about an 
inch and an half long, with a ſhoulder, but 
not deep, that it may reſt on the top of the 
Rock: the muſt be cut from the 
ſhouldering ſmooth and even, ſloping by de- 
ces, that the lower end be thin; + the 
oulder on 2 head of the e — mark 
the length of the cut part e graft, and 
with — knife cut away ſo much of the 
ſtock as the graft did cover; place both toge- 
ther, that the cut part of may join, and 
the ſap unite the one to the other; and bind 
them cloſe together, and defend them from 
the rain with tempered clay or wax. Mortim. 
WHUIPHAND. /. | vbip and band. . 
over. Dryden. 
WHIPLASH. /. The laſh or ſmall end __ . 
whi Tv 
WHIPPER AJ (from whis. ] de rows 
with whipping. 85 
WHI'PPINGPOST. / A and — ] 
lar to which criminals are bound when 
are laſhed: Huibras. 
WHIPSAW. / [ whip and ſaw. | The whipſaw 
is uſed by joiners to ſaw ſuch great pieces of 
ſtuff that the handſaw will not cably reach 
through. oon. 
WHUIPSTAFF. /. [On ſhipboard.] A piece of 
wood faſtened to the helm, which the ſteerſ- 
. man holds in his hand to move the helm and 


ry You 


turn the ſhip. Bailey. 
WHT PSTER. 5 [from whip. ] A nimble fl. 

low Prior. 
WHIPT, for whipped. Tuſſer. 


To WHIRL. v. a. [hpynFan, Saxon; wirbelen, 
Dutch] To turn round rapidly. 


Dryden. Glanville. 


To WHIRL. v. 2. To _ round rapidly. 


r. Dryden. S 
WHIRL. /. | from the . 
x. Gyration; quick rotation ; circular mo- 
tion; rapid circumvolution. 
Dryden. Creech. Smith, 
2. Any thing moved with, rapid rotation. 
Addiſon, 
w HIRLBAT. /. [obirl and _— ins thing 
moved rapidly round to give a 
I Eftrange. "Creech, 
WHTRLBONE. /. The patella. Ainſworth, 
WHVRLIGIG. / ri and gig. ] A toy which 
children ſpin round VE JA 
WHIRLPIT. e, Saxon. 
WHIRLPOOL, 5 f [by 3 — the water 
moves circular ly, — draws whatever comes 
within the circle towards its _— a vortex. 
Sandys. Bentley. 
v HIRLWIND. /. { wwerbelwiud, Geman.] A 
ſtormy wind moving circularly. Dryden. 
WIETAING. 4. A formed in imitation 


HI 
of the ſound expreſſed by it as, ann 


aſant. 
WII. 1 * 
ISK. wiſchen, to » German 
ts ebe om, or e Boyle. 148 
2. A part of a woman's dreſs, Child, 
To WHISK. v. a. 19 0 Hen, to wipe, German. ] 
1. To ſweep with a ſmall beſom, 
2 To move nimbly, as when one ſweeps, 
Hudibras, 
WIL SK ER. / [from it.] The hair 
ing on the cheek, unſhaven; the muſtachio. 


To WHI'SPER. v. n. | wiſperen, Dutch. ] £5 | 


ſpeak with a low voice. Sidney. Swift, 
To WHI'SPER. v. a. e 


I, To addreſs in a low voice. Shatef. Tatler, 


- mY utter in - low voice, Bentley. 
rompt ſecretly. Shake os, 
WII PER. . from the verb.] A — ſoft 
voice. South, - 
WHITSPERER. /. ¶ from whiſper.] 
1. One that peaks low. * 
2. A private a 5 Bacon. 
WHIST. | 
I. Are ſilent. Shaleſpeare, 
. 2. Still ; filent. Milton, 
3. Be Rill. h | 
WHIST, /. A game at cards, requiring cloſe 
attention and filence. Seift, 


To WHISTLE. v. ts bpyelan, Saxon. | 
I. To form a kind of muſical ſound by an in- 
_ articulate modulation of the breath. 
Shakeſpeare, Millen, 


2. To make a ſound with a wind in- 
ent. - 0 
3. To ſound ſhrill. Drydn.. Phe 
To WHISTLE. v. a. To call by a whiſt 
158 
WHISTLE. , Chpir ele, Saxon. 
1. Sound LY 1 the m tion of the 


breath in the mouth. Dryden. 
2. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inſtru- 
ment. 
0. The mouth; the organ of whiſtling. 
s W, alton, 
4. A ſmall wind inſtrument. Sidney. 
5. The noiſe of winds. 
6. A call, ſuch as ſportſmen uſe to their dogs. 


Hudibras. 
WHT'STLER. ſ. [from whifile.] One who 
- , whiſtles, Addiſon. 


. I nen Saxon. ] A point; a 
Sidney. Davies. Tillotſon. 
WHITE. a, r Saxon; wit, Dutch. ] 
1. Having ſu appearance as ariſes from 


the mixture of all colours; ſnowy. Netten. 


2. 2 the colour of fear; Xt — 
| the colour appropriated to hap- 
——— hs | 


innocence. - Milton. 

4. Grey with age. A 

5. Pure; unblemiſhed, — 
WHITE. /. 

. Whiteneſs; any thing white; white co- 

7 lour Newton. 

2. The mark at which an arrow is ſhot. 
Dryden. * 


3. The 


W HI 


. The albugineous part of e Boyle. 
; 4 The e Ir of vi e. * Kay. 
To WHITE. 4. from the adjeQive.] To 
make white ; to dealbate. ark. 
WHITELE'AD. /% White-lead is made by ſheet- 
lead cut into long flips; they make it up into 
rolls, but fo that a ſmall diſtance may re- 
main between every ſpiral revolution. Theſe 
„rolls ate put into carthen pots, ſo ordered, 
that the lead may not, ſink down above half 
way. Theſe pots have each of them ver 
ſharp vinegar in the bottom, as full as almo 
to touch the lead. The pot is covered up 
cloſe, for a certain time; in which the cor ro- 
ſive fumes of the vinegar will reduce the ſur- 
face of the lead into a mere white calx. 
| uvincy. 
WHITELY. a. [from white.] Coming ncar to 
white. | Southern. 
WHITEMEAT, /. [ white and meat.] Food 
made of milk. ; Spenſer. 
To WHUTEN. v. a. {from white ] To make 
white. | | Temple. 
To WHTTEN, . v. a. To grow white. Smith. 
W HI' 8 [from whiten J One whomakes 
any thing white. STS 
WHH'TENESS. / [ from wits] 
1. The ſtate of being white; freedom from 


colour. Newton. 
2. Paleneſs. | Shakeſpeare 
3. Purity; cleanneſs. den. 
WHYTYTEPOT. /. A kind of food. King. 


WHITETHORN. / A ſpecies of 1 1 
E. 
WHTTEWASH. / * and waſs.] A waſh 
to make the ſkin ſcem fair. Addiſon. 
 WHUTEWINE. /. [ white and eviae.] A ſpe- 
cies of wine produced from the white grapes, 
| | | Wijeman, 
WHIYTHER. a. hpyden, Saxon. ] 
I. To what place? interrogatively. 
2. To what place; abſolutely. Milton, 
3. To which place; relatively. Clarendon, 
4. To what degree? 2 
WHITHERSOE'VER. ad. [hither and foever.] 
To whatſoever place. Taylor. 
WHV TIN G. / Irving, Dutch; alburnus, Lat. 


I. A ſmall ſea-fiſh. | Carew, 
2. A ſoft chalk. from white, ] Boyle. 
WHTTIGSH. a: i from white. } Somewhat white. 

, Boyle. 
WHITISHNESS, /. [from whitifs.] The 5 

| wy of being ſomewhat white. ; Boyle. 
WHITLEATHER. ſ. [ white and leather. ] 


Leather dreſſed with alum, remarkable for 
toughneſs. _ | Chapman. 
WHITLOW. / Th. prx, Saxon, and long, a Wolf. 


Slinner.] A ſwelling between the cuticle and 


cutis, called the mild whitlow ; or between 
the perioſteum and the bone, called the ma- 
lignant whitlow. _- Wiſeman. 
WHITSOUR. / A kind of apple. See Arrrx. 
WAHUITSTER, or Whiter, /. | from tohite.] A 
whitener. Sbaleſpeare. 
WHITSUNTIDE. / [tobite and Sunday; be- 
eauſe the converts newly baptized, appeared 


WHORRMONGER. 


* 
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from Eafter to Whitſuntide in white. Sin- 
ner. J The feaſf of Pentecoſt. Carews 
WHITTENTREE. , A ſort of tree. 


0 Ainſworth, 
WHITTLE. /. ſh» yzel, Saxon.] 
I. A white. dreſs for a woman. 

2. A knife. Ben. Johnſon. 

To WHYTTLF, 2. a. [ from the noun. ] To 


% 


cut with a knife. Hakewill. 
To WHIZ, v. a. To make a loud humming 
nail, Shakeſpeare. 


WHO. pronoun. Ch a, Saxon; wie, Dutch. 
1. A pronoun relative, applied to perſons. 


Abbot. Loc le. 


2. As tobo ſhould ſay, elliptically for as one 

who ſhould ſay. Callier. 
WHO EVER. pron. L 20 ho and ever. ] Any one 

without limitation or exeeption Spen/. Pope. 
WHOLE. a. | ; als, Saxon; hea, Dutch. ] ] 
I. All total; containing all. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Uninjured; unimpaired. Samuel. 
3. Well of any hurt or ſickneſs. * Joſhua. 
WHOLE. /. The totality ; no part omitted. 
| Eceleſiaſticus. Broome. 
WHO/ ny [ whole and ſule]̃ Sale in the 

lump, not in ſeparate ſmall parcels, ' 

? Addiſon. V. atts, 

WHO'LESOME. a. | heelſam, Dutch.] 


I. Sound, Sbaleſpoare. 
2. Contributing to health. 1 

3. Preſerving; ſalutary. Pſalms. 
4. Kindly; Weg | Shakeſpeare. 


WHO'LESOMELY. ad. | from who!eſome.] 
Salubriouſly ; ſalutiferouſſy. 
WHO'LESOMENESS. /. [from wy 69:4] 
1. Quality of conducing to health; ſalubrity. 
| Graunt. Addiſon. 
2. Salutarineſs; conduciveneſs to good. 


WHOLLV. ad. [ from bale, | 


I. ee erfectly. Dryden. Adiiſon. 
2. Totally; in all the parts or kinds. Bacon. 
WHOM. The accuſative of who, ſingular and 
plural. -., | Locle. 
WHO MSOEVER. pronoun. | whom aud ſeever.] 
Any without exception. L::ches 


WHOO'BUB. {. Hubbub. Shakeſpeare, 
WHOOP. / See Hoop. 
1. A ſhout of purſuit. Hudibrat. Addiſon. 


2. | Upupa, Latin. ] A bird. Bick. 
To WHOOP. v. . | from the noun. ], To ſhout 
with malignity. Sholeſpeure. 
To WHOOP. ©. a. To inſult with ſhouts. Dryd. 
WHORE. /. hon, Saxon; hoere, Dutch. 
I. A woman who converſes unlawfully with 
men; a fornicatreſs; an adultreſs; a ſtrum- 
pet. = Ben. Fobnſon. 
2. A proſtitute; a woman who receives men 
for money.  , 4 Dryden. Prior. 
To WHORE. » . | from the noun. ] To con- 


- verſe. unlawfully ch the other ſex, Dryden. 


To WHORE. v. 4. To corrupt with regard to 
chaſtity. - | 


WHO'REDOMy/. [from whore. ] Fornication. 


alt. 
WHOREMA'STER. [ . [whore and maſter 
cr monger. ] One 
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who keeps whores, or con verſes with a ſor- 
nicatreſs. - Sbaleſpeare. 
WHO RESON. ſ. [ wvhore and ſon. ] A baſtard. 
| es Shakeſpeare. 
WHO'RISH. 4. from wwhore.] Unchaſte ; in- 
continent. 7 55 Sbaleſpeure. 
WHO'RTLEBERRY. /. heohebejuan, Sax. ] 
Bilberry. a | Milton. 
WHOSE, 5 
1. Genitive of 4vho, 
2. Genitive of which. Prior, 
WHO'SO, 1 pron. [1oboand ſoever. ] Any, 
WHOSOE'VER. I without reſtriction. 
i Bacon. Milton. South. 
WHURT, /. A whortleberry ; a bilberry. 


177 . | Carew. 
WHY. ad. | hp1, Fopthp1, Saxon. 5 
1. For w n Swift. 
2. For which reaſon ; relatively. Boyle, 
3. For what reaſon ; relatively, Shakeſpeare. 
4. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically. 
8 Shakeſpeare. 
WHYNOT. ad. A cant word ſor violent or pe- 
remptory procedure. Hudibras. 
WIC, Witch. ſ. Comes from the Saxon pic, 
which, according to the different nature and 
condition of places, hath a threefold ſignifi- 
cation; implying either a village, or a bay 
made by the winding banks of a river, or a 
caſtle. * EP ' Gibſon, 
"ICK. /. [ eoce, Saxon; ⁊viecle, Dutch | The 
ſubſtance round which is applied the wax or 
tallow of a torch or candle. Shaleſp. Digby. 
WICKED. 3. 
x. Given to vice; not good ;-ſlagitious ; mo- 
rally bad. | 
2. It is a word of ludicrous or ſlight blame. 
| ; | Shakejpearc. 
3. Curſed ; baneful ; pernicious; bad in ef- 
77. > , Spenſer. Shakeſpeare, 
WUICKEDLY. ad. from ed.] Criminally; 


Shakeſpeare. 


corruptly. Ben. Johnſon. Clarendon, 
WICKEDNESS. from wicked. ] Corruption 


of manners; guilt ; moral ill. Shakef. Milton. 
WICKER. a. Made of ſmall ſticks. Spenſer. 
WVYCKET. /. ¶ wicted, Welſh; guichet, French; 
wicket, Dutch. ] A ſmall gate. 
_ Spenſer, Davies. Milton. Dryden. Swift. 
WIDE. 3. | p1be, Saxon; wijd, Dutch.) 
I. Broad ; extended far each way. A va 
2. Broad to a certain degree : as, three inches 
wide. 


3. Deviating; remote. Raleigh. Hammond. 
1. At a diſtance Temple. 
2. With great extent. Milton. 


' WIDELY. ad. ffrom wide.) 
1. With great extent each way. 
2. Remotely ; far, 4 .. 
7 WT DEN. v. a. from ⁊vide.] To make wide; 


to extend. Shaleſpeare. 
To WIDEN. ». a, To grow wide; to extend it- 
ſelf. Locle. 


WI DFENESS. ,. from wie.] 
I. Breadth; 3 each way. Dryden. 
2. Comparative breadth. Be uley. 


— 
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WIYDGEON. , A water-fowl, not unlike a 
wild duck, but not ſo large. Care. 
WTDOW./7.-[ t1Þpa, Saxon; wedurve, Dutch. ] 
A woman whole huſband is dead, 
a Shakeſpeare. Sandys. 
To WIDOW, v a. from the noun:] 
I. To deprive of a huſband. Shakeſp. Nryden. 
2. To endow with a widow-right. Shakeſp. 
3. To ſtrip of any thing good. Dry, Philip. 
WIDOWER. / {from 703 ort. One who has 
loſt his wife. . Sidney. Shaleſpeare. Eſdras. 


'WIDOWHOOD / [from zeidore.] 


I. The ſtate of a widow. | 
Sidney. Spenſer, Carex, Wotton. Milton, 
2. Eſtate ſettled on a widow. Shateſpeare. 
WTDOWHUNTER. /. [ze and bunter. 
One who courts widows for a jointure. pe, 
WIDOW MAKER: / | 2vidow and maker. | One 
who deprives wofnen of their huſbands. Shak. 


WIDOW-WAIL. /. {2vidowand wai/.] A plant. 


WIDTH. / [from «vige.] Breadth ; wideneſs, 

| Dryden, 
To WIELD. v. a. | gealdan, Saxon. ] To uſe 
with full command, as a thing not too hea» 


Milton. Waller. Dryden. 


vy. 
WIEI Dv. a. | from vield.} Manageable. 
WTYERY. a. from Wire, | 

1. Mage of wire: it were better written 


Wwiry, Danne. 
2. Drawn into wire. 8 5 Peacham. 
3. Wet; weariſh; moiſt. Shakeſpeare. 


WIFE. /. plural zviver. IE, Sax. 29%, Dutch.) 
1. A woman that has a huſband. Shakeſ. Mili. 
2. It is uſed for a woman of low employ- 

ment. 5 | Bacon, 

WIG. /. Being a termination in the names of 

men ſignifies war, or elſe a hero, from pia, 


Saxon. Gibſon, 
WIG. /. ¶ Contracted from peritvig. ] 
1. Falſe hair worn on the head. Swift. 
2. A ſort of cake. Ain ſevorth. 


WIGHT. /. | p1ht, Saxon. ] A perſon; a being. 
Davies, Milton. Addiſon. 
WIGHT. 3. Swift; nimble. Spenſer. 
WIYGHTLY, ad. from wight.] Swiftly; nim- 
bly. | Spenſer. 
WILD. . [pilv, Saxon; wile, Dutch.) 
T. Not tame; not domeſtic. Milton. 
2. Propagated by nature; not cultivated. 
Mortimer. Grew. 
3. Defart; uninhabited. 
4. Savage; uncivilized. Shak. Bacon. Waller. 


5. Turbulent; tempeſtuous; irregular. 

6. Diſtracted ; amazed. Addiſon. 
7. Licentious; ungoverned. Prior. 
8. Inconſtant; mutable ; fickle. Pope. 


9. Inordinate; looſe. 
Io, Uncouth ; ſtrange. Shaleſpeare. 
11. Done or made without any conſiſtent or- 
der or plan. Milton. Woodward. 
12. Merely imaginary. Sreift- 
WILD. /. A deſart; a tract uncultivated and 
uninhabited. . Dryden. Addiſon. Pope. 
WILD Baſil. ſ. Lacinut, Latin. ] A plant. 


WILD C er. ſ. | claterium, Lat.] A plant. 
Miller. 


Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 


WILD 


wy 


WIN 


WILD Olive. /. Celægaus, Latin, from Iixala, 
an olive, and ay, witze. ] A plant, Miller. 
To WI LDER. v. a-«f from 01d, ] To loſe or 
puzzle in auy unknown or pathlets track. 

N 5 Dryden. Pope. 
"WI'LDERNESS.. / [from avid. 
I. A deſart; a tract of ſolitude and ſavage- 

neſs. Spcnſer. Waller. 
2. The ſtate of being wild or diſordered. 
| Milton. 


WILDFIRE /. [vild and fire.] A compo- 


fition of inflammable materials, eaſy to 
fire, and hard to be extinguiſhed. _ Sha'eſp. 
WILDGOO'SECHASE. /. A purſuit of ſome- 
thing unlikely to be caught. . Eſtrange. 
WILDING. /. L zvildelingbe, Dutch. ] A wild 


ſour 70 1 Philips. 
WILDLY. ad. | from wild.] 
I. Without clutivation. More. 


2. With diſorder; with perturbation or 
diſtraction, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Without attention; without judgment. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. Irregularly. Dryden. 
VILDNEss. J [from oild.| | 
I. Rudeneſs; diſorder like that of unculti- 
vated ground. Bacon. 


2. Inordinate vivacity ; n of man- 
| 8 


ners. aleſpcare. 
3. Savageneſs; brutality. Sidney. Prior. 
4. Uncultivated ſtate. Dryden. 


$5. Deviation from a ſettled courſe; irregu- 
larity. / Watts. 
6. Alienation of mind. Shakeſpeare. 
WTYLDSERVICE. /. [ crategus. Lat.] A plant. 
WILE. /. pile, Saxon.] A deceit; a fraud; 
a trick; a ſtratagem. Daniel. Roſcommzan. 
WILFUL. a. L il and full. 
T. Stubborn; contumacious; perverſe; in- 
flexible. 
2. Done or ſuffered by deſign. 
. Milton. Dryden. 
WILFULLY. ad. from vi/ful. 2 
1. Obſtinately; ſtubbornly. Sidney. Tillotf. 
2. By deſign; on purpofe. 
V ee Bp. Taylor. 
WILFULNESS. /, Obſtinacy; ſtubbornneſs; 
per veſeneſs. Hoober. Shakeſpeare. 
WTLILY. ad. [from wily.] By ſtratagem ; 
fraudulently, | Joſ. 


ile. 
WILL, J. [ pilla, Saxon; wille, Dutch.] 
I. Choice; arbitrary determination. 


pay Locke. Hooler. 
2. Diſcretion; choice, Pope. 
3. Command; direction. Eceluſ. 


4. Diſpolition; inclination; deſire. 
Sbaleſpeare. Drummond. 
5. Power; government. | 
6. Divine determination. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Teſtament ; diſpoſition of a dying man's 
effes, A 52%, 
8. Good Witt. Favour ; kindneſs, Shale. 
9. Good Witt. Right intention. 
. 309. 11 Will, Malice ; malignity. 


ſalms. Howel. 


Pa — 
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It. Will. with a wiſp, Jock with a lan- 


thorn. Wil with a wiſp is of a round 
figure, in bigneſs like the flame of a can- 
dle; and like a bundle of twigs ſet on fire. 
It ſometimes gives a bright light; at other 
times more obſcure and of a purple colour. 
At hand, it ſhines leſs than at a diſtance. 
Soy are more frequent in places unctuous, 
marſhy, and abounding with reeds. They 
haunt burying places, places of cxecution, 
and dunghills. They commonly appear in 
ſummer, and at the beginning of autumn, 
at the height of about ſix feet, They fol- 
low thoſe that run, and fly from thoſe that 
follow. Some that haye been catched con- 
ſiſt of a ſhining, viſcous matter, like the 
ſpawn of frogs, not, hot, but only ſhining ; 
10 that the matter feems to be phoſphorus, 
raiſed from n plants or Kates 
To WILL. v. a. | wwilgan, Gothick ; pillan, 
Saxon; villen, Dutch. 
1. To deſire that any thing ſhould be, or be 
done. ' Hooker. Hammond. 
2. To be inclined pr reſolyed to have. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. To command; to direct 


Hooker. Sbateſp. Knulles Clarend. Dryden. 


4. It is one of the ſigns of the future tenſe. 
WILLI and 7/;, among the Engliſh Saxons, 
as viele at this day among the Germans ſig- 


nified many. Gibſon. 
WTLLING, . from oi!l.] 
I. Inclined to any thing. Bent ey. 


2. Pleaſed : defirous. 
3. Favourable ; well diſpoſed to any thing. 


Exodus. 
4. Ready; complying. Hooker, Milan. 
$5 Choſen. -* Milton. 
6. Spontaneous. Dryden. 
7. Conſenting. Milton. 


WILLINGLY. ad. [from willing ] 
I. With one's own conſent : without diſ- 
like; without reluctance. Hooker. Milton. 
2. By one's own deſire. Addiſon. 
WIIL.LINGNESS. /. | from =vii/ing. | Con- 
ſent; freedom from reluctance; ready com- 
pliance. 
WILLOW. {.[pelie, Saxon; grvilov, Welch: } 
A tree worn by forlorn lovers. Shakeſpeare. 
WULLOWISH. @. Reſembling the colour of 
willow. _ 
WIVLLOWWORT. /. A plant. Aller. 
WIL. . [from vilz.] Cunning; fly ; full 
of "Eu BA 5 IT Seth, 
WVMBLE. /, [cimpe!, old Dutch, from we- 
molen, to ory) An inſtrument with which 
holes are bored. Ws 
WIMBLE. 4. Adtive; nimble. 
WIMP L. 2 L guimple, French. ] A hood; 
a Vel . Bible. 
To WI MPLE, v. a. To draw down as a 
hood or veil. Spenſer. 
To WIN. v. a, pret. wan and won; part. 
paſl. wor. | pinna, Saxon; wind, Du j 


Spenſer, 


1, To ovtam by conqueſt, ; 
/ MKunolles. Mil n. Dry. 
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Cal amy. 
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3. To gain ſomething withheld. Pope. 
4. To obtain by any means. Sidney. 

. 5. To gain by play. Adliſon. 
6. To gain by perſuaſion. Milton, 


% 


WIN 


2. To gain the victory in a conteſt, Denb. 


7. To gain by courtitip, Shakeſpeare. Gay. 


To WIN. v. u. 
1. To gain the victory. Millen, 
2. To gain influence or favour. Dryden. 


- 


3- To gain ground, | Shakefpeares 
4. To * conqucror or gainer at play. 
dhateſprare. 


To WINCE. v. „. [ringe, Welſh.] To kick 


us impatient of a rider, or of pain. 


Shakeſpeare. Ben. Jobnſon. 


WINCH. {. [ guincher, French, to twiſt.} A 


windlace; ſomething held in the hand by 
which a wheel or cylinder is turned. | 
| , M oriimer . 


To WINCH. v. a. To kick with impaticnce; 


to thrink from any uneaſineſs, 
Shakeſpeare. Hudibras, 


WINCOPIPE. / A ſmall red flower in the 


Bacon. 


ſtubble fields. 


WIND. J}. | pand, Saxon; wind, Dutch.] 


1. Wind is when air moves from the place 
it is in to-any other, with an impetus ſen- 
ſible to us, wherefore it was called by the 
ancients, a ſwifter courſe of air; a flowin 

wave of air. Mi ſcbenbroe b. 


2. Direction of the blaſt from a particular 


point. Shakeſpeare. 


; 3. Breath; power or act of reſpiration. 


Shakeſpeare. 
4. Air cauſed by any action. 


Sbaleſpeare. Milton. 


1 Breath; modulated by an inſtrument. 


| Bacon. Dryden. 
6. Air impregnated with ſcent: $torft. 
7. Flatulence; windineſs. ; Milton. 
3. Any thing inſignificant or light as wind. 


8 Milton. 
9. Down the WIN D. To go; to direct. 

: |  £'Eftrange. 
IO. To tale or bave the WIN D. To gain or 
have the upper hand. Bacon. 


o WIND. v. 4. | pindan, Saxon; winden, 
Dutch. 


1. To blow; to ſound by inflation. 


- Spenſer. Dryden, 


2. To turn round; to twiſt: Bacon. Wotton, 


. 4 To noſe; to follow. by ſcent. 


12. To WIN P up. | To raiſe by 2 
1 1 is IFN A 
13. To WIND uf. To ſtraiten a ſtring by 


3. To regulate in action, Shateſp. Hudibras. 


To turn by ſhifts or expedients. Hudib. 
6. To introduce by inſinuation. Shakeſpeare, 
To change. | ' Addiſon. 
8. To entwiſt; to enfold; to encircle. 
bd Sbaleſpeare. 
„Jo WIND out. To estricate. Clarendon. 
o. To Wind vp. To bring to a ſmall 
compaſs, as a bottom of thread. - Locke. 


" It. Te Wind up. To convolve the ſpring. 


Sbaleſpcare. 


ward, 


WIN 


z 


turning that on which i is rolled; to put in 


Tung. Waller. 
To WIND. v. . N 
1. To turn; to change. Dryden. 
2. To turn; to be convolved. Moon. 
3. To move round. Denham. 


4. To proceed in flexures 


Sbaleſp. Milton, 


5. To be extricated ; to be diſentangled. 


WYNDBOUND. a. [| wind and bound. 
fined by contrary winds. 


AMiiton. 
J Con- 
| Spetiator, 
WINDECG. / An egg not impregnated; 


an egg that does not contain the principles 


N eee 
WIND ER. '; [from '7rind.] 
I. An inſtr 


thing is turned round. 


Brown, 


ument or perſon by which any 


Swift, 


2. A plant that twiſts itſelf round others, 


down from the tree. 
WINDFLOWER. g. The anemone. 


WINDGALL. To W indgalls are ſoft, 


Bacon, 


WINFALL. / [wind and all.] Fruit blown 
Evelyn, 


Natu- 


lent tumours, full of corrupt-jelly, which 
grow _ each ſide of the fetlock joints, 


and in 


£6.87 


d ways make a horſe to halt. 


| Farrier's Did. 
N « | wind and gun.] Gun which 
c 


diſcharges 


bullet by means of wind com- 


preſſed. | Wilkins. 
WI'NDINESS. J. [from oindy.] 

1. Fulneſs of wind flatulence, ' Fisher. 

2. Tendency to CE wind, Bacon. 

3. Tumour ; puffineſs. rere cvood. 


WINDING. /. | from wind. ] Flexure ; 


der. 


mean- 


Addiſon. 


WINDINGSHEET. J [wind and f. A 
ſheet in which the dead are enwrapped. 


WTNDLASS, . {wind and lace. 


4-44, wal Bacon. 


I. A handle by which a rope or lace is 


wrapped round a cylinder. 


2. A handle by which any thing is turned. 
2 + +, Shakeſpeare. 
WINDLE. / [ from to wind.] A ſpindle. 


turned by the wind. _. 
WINDOW. /. | vindue, Daniſh.) 


WINDMILL. *'/. [wind and mil.] A mill 


I. An aperture in a building by which air 


| and light are intromitted. 


"Spenſer. Swift. 


2. The frame of glaſs; or any other mate- 


rials that covers the aperture. 
3. Lines croſſing each other. 


4. An aperture reſembling a N 


To WINDOW. v. a. [ from the noun. 
1. To furniſh with windows. 


eben. 


King. 


Jioliton. 


2. To place at a window. Shakeſpeare: 
3. To break into openin Sbaleſpeare. 


WINDPIPE. / [ wizd and piße.] The paſſage. 
Kay. Arbuthnot. 


of the breath. 


WINDWARD. ad. [from wind.] Toward the 


wind. 

WINDY. a. from «vind.] 
1. Couſiſting of wind. 
2. Next the wind. 

3. Empty; ary, 


Bacon. 


Shakeſpeare. 
{ilton. South. 
J. Tem- 
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4. Tempeſtous; moleſted with wind. 
> + pet 1 Milton. South. 
F. Puffy; flatulent. * | Shakeſpeare. 
WINE. / (pm, Saxon; vinn, Dutch.] 
1. The fermented juice of the grape. 
| Chronicles, 1ſaiah. Jeſ. Sandys. 
2. Preparation of, vegetables by fermenta- 
tion, called by the general name of vine. 
WING. /. gehpin Saxon; zwinge, Daniſh. ] 
I. The limb of a bird by which it flies. Sid. 
2. A fan to winnow. Tuſſer. 


3. Flight; paſſage by the wing. Sbaleſp. 
4. The motive of flight. Shakeſpeare. 


5. The ſide bodies of an army Kunolles. Dryd. 
6. Any ſide-piece. Mortimer. 
To WING v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To furniſh with wings; to enable to fly. 
W 1 Pnpe. 
2. To ſupply with ſide bodies. Shakeſpeare. 
To WING. v. n. To paſs by flight. 
Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
WINGED. 4a [from wing.] Furniſhed with 
wings; flying; ſwift ; rapid. Milt. Waller. 


WINGED PTA. /. [Cocbrus, Latin. ] A poor | 
FS : iller. 
WINGSHELL. / | wing and lb.] The ſhell 


that covers the wings of -inſects. Grew. 
WINGY. a. [from ing.] Having wings. Add, 
To WINK. v. n. | pinctan, Saxon; wineken. 

Dutch. N 

1. To ſhut the eyes. Sbaleſpeare. Tillotſon. 

2. To hint, or direct by the motion of the 

eyelids. * Swift. 
3. To cloſe and exclude the light. Dryden. 


4. To connive; to ſeem-not to ſee ; to tole- 


rate. Whhitgifte. Roſcommon. 
F. To be dim. Dryden. 
WINK. . {iron the verb. ] 
1. The act of cloſing the eye. 


5 bakeſpear 6. Donne. Temple. 
2. A hint given by motion of the eye. 


| * bg 7 idaey. 2 7 
WINKER. / Ava wink, ] One who winks. 
WYNKINGLY. ad. With 


3 winking,, | 
a 2 Peacham. 
One who wins. 


the eye almoſt cloſe 
WINNER. / [from win. ] 


WINNING. participle a, [from win. ] At- 
tractive; charming. Mi don. 
WINNING. ſ. [from *vin.] The ſum won. Aud. 
To WINNOW. v. a. pind ian, Saxon, ] 
I. To ſeparate by means of the wind; to 
part the grain from the chaff. Shaleſp. 
4. To fa; to beat as with wings. Milton. 
3. To fift ; to examine. Dryden. 


Spenſer. Temple. i 


4. To ſeparate; to part. Sbaleſpeare. 
To WIN NOW. v. þ Ie d corn from chaff. 


11 15 N 5 1 Eccluſ. 

WINNOWER. /.. [from pinnoz.] He who 
winnows. 

WINTER. 4 [pinxen, Saxon. ] The cold 

e year. : Sidney. *. 


ſeaſon of 7 | 
To WINTER. v. . [from the * 0 
paſs the winter. 3 ſuiab. 
To WINTER. v. a. To feed in the winter. 

n % | Temple. 


B 


WINTERBFATEN. a. [winter and beat.] 
Harraſſed by ſevere weather. Spenſer. 
WINTERCHERRY. / [altclenge.] A plant. 
WINTERCITRON. / A fort of pear. 
WINTERGREEN. J, ( pyrela, Latin.] A 
ant. 1 
WINTERLV. 3. [| winter and lile.] Such as 
is ſuitable to winter ; of a wintry kind. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
WYNTRY. a. from wvinter.] Brumal; bye- 
mal. | Dryden. 
WINX. a. [ from wine.] Having the taſte or 
ualities of wine. Bacon. 
Ti WIPE. v. 8. | Pipan, Saxon] 


Mo, cleanſe by rubbing with ſomething 
OIt. 


5. To cheat; to def:aud, 
6. To WIr E out. To efface. 


Shak 
WIPE. /. [ from the verb.] 
I. An act of cleanſing, 
2. A blow; a ſtroke; a 
ſarcaſm. 
3. A 188 
WI PER. /. [from ue. An. inſtrument 
perſon by which 2 is wiped. A 
Ben, Jobnſm, 
WIRE. / Metal drawn into ſlender threads. 


Fairfax, Milton. 

To WIREDRAW. v. a. [ wire and drazv. | 
bs a ſpin iato ol DR 

2. To draw out into h. Arbulbnot᷑. 

3. To draw by art or 5 Dryden. 
WVREDRAWER. /. | wire and draw. ] -One 

who ſpins wire. 
To WI , Ts pret. and 


gybe; a 
Swift. 


jeer; a 


te. 

20 ff. 

8833 Dutch. ] To "4 Sag 2 
WISDOM. /. (pipdom, Saxon. ] Sapience: 
the power of judging rightly. Hooker. 
WISE. a. pip, Saxon; wits, Dutch.] | 


1. Sapient 5 Judging rightly, particularly of 


matters of lite ; 


ving practical knowledge. 
Rowmians. 
2. Skilful ; dexterous. 


WISEN ES. . [from <viſe.] Wiſdom ; 
ence. | » * 
To WIS II. v. =. [ piycian, Saxon. 
1. To have ſtrong deſire; to long. Arbuth. 
2. To be diſpoſed, er inclined. - - Addiſon. 
To WISH. v. a. Xl 
I. To deſire; to long for. Sidney. 
2. To recommend by wiſhing. Shakeſpeare. 
| | 3. To 


* 


PWELT 


23. To imprecate. 
> 4* Teak.” ho, 
WISH. /. [from the verb.] 

x. Longing deſire. _ 

2 Thing defized. | 
3. Peſire exprefled. | fee 
"WTSHEDLY. ad. 22 wiſhed. ] According 
to deſire.” Not wed. "Knoles, 
*WTSHER. /. | from 2 . 1 4 

1. One who longs 

- 2, One who expreſſes, wiſhes. ' a 
WTSHFUL. 2. [from 20% and Full.] Long - 
ing; ſhowing deſire. Shake peare. 
WISHFULLY. a, {from 2] Earneft- 

F; with longing. 12 
ISP. /. Cru, Swediſh, and old Dutch. ] A 

mall bundle, as of hay or ſtraw. 
WIS T. preterite and narticiple of vis, 


1 


Milton. South. 


thought Gay. 
WYSFFULLY. d. fro wifful,] Atten- 
tively; earneſtly. 5 Hudibras, 
WISTLY. ad [from 4075, ] Attentively ; gar- 
- neſt, | 
Ta WII. , a. [ prran, Saxon, ] To know. 
rr. . ¶ ge pit, Sax. from 


prran, to know.) 


1. The intelligent powers of the mind; 


me mental facultics; the intellect, diſtinct 
r 6 
2 Imagination ; quickneſs of fancy. 


3. Sentments produced by quickneſs of - 
Ben. "Fohnſon, Spratt. ' 


fancy. 
4. A man of fancy. 
i 8 A man of genius. 


Dryden. Pope 
' Dryden. Pope. 


Senfe ; judgment. Daniel. Ben. Jobnſon. | 


T. In the plural, Sound mind. Shak. Tillot. 
. Contrivance ; ſtratagem; power of ex- 
dients. | Hooker. Milton, 


FTC RAF r. / fwit and craft. | Contri- 
Camden. 


vance; invention. 
WI TCRACKER. g. [wit and cracber.] A 
4 one who breaks a jeſt, Shaloſpeare. 
TWORM. f. [uit and worm. ] One that 
5 feeds on wit. 2 Ben. Johnſon. 
3998 [piece, Saxon. ] £7 
r. A woman given to unlawful arts. 
2. A winding ſinuous bank. 1 
D WITCH. ». a- [from the noun.] To be- 
witch; to enchant. Spenſer. 4 bakeſ] care. 
WITCHCRAFT. 6 [witch and craft. | The 
es 


practices of witches. Denbam. 
WITCHERY, / [from witch.] Enchantment, 
9 > OW Raltioh, 


To"'WITE. v. a. | prean, Saxon] To blame ; 
ee 1 
Fa WITE."f. Tito, the verb. ] Blame ; reproach, 


"Spenſer. 
WITH. prepoſit. [ p15, Saxon, |] ; 


1. By. Noting the cauſe : fiel with /5yrow. 


(2 6 5 uleſpeare. Rowe. 
2. Noting the means: foe wor bim with 

| promiſes, ' Dryden. 

A 3, Noting the inſtrument : he vn, firuck 
$ with a ha; ne. Rowe, Woedward. 


A. 


rr Clarendon, 


* ** 
VNVillon. 


Pope. 


Bacon, 


WYSFFUL. a. Attentive; earneſt ; ful} of | 


Shateſpeare. 
Spenſer, Shakeſpeare. * 


WIT 


4. On the fide of for: my friends are with 
the ling. * 
$5. In oppoſition to; in competition or cou- 
teſt : 7 roill leap with you for @ rwager. 
6. Noting compariſon ;. be is compared with 
Bis betters. ET, Sandys, 
7. In focicty 7 it is difficult to liue with bad 
men, [ Stiiling fleet. 
8. In company of ; you were with me ruhen 
it was told. 
9. In appendage; noting conſequ2nce or con- 
comitance: my deed goes with my promiſe, Locke. 
Io. In mutual dealing: the Englißs trad: 
with all mankind. Shakeſpeare, 
11. Notiug connexion : there are always 
leaves with fruit. Dryden. 
12. Immediately after: be laughed, and with 
that went UTOAY . | Sidney. Garth. 
13. Amongſt; I went with the croud. 

. | = Bacon. Nymer. 
14. Upon; ny friend bas great power with 
un | Addiſon. 
15. In conſent : he ſerved with Milo, and 
with. MI he deferted, Pope. 

16. Not without. "SY 1 
WTTHAL. ad. | zvith and * Sig 
1. Along with the reſt ; likewiſe; at the 


lame time. Hooker. NN Davies. 
| | Milton. South, Dryden, 
2. It is ſometimes uſed by writers where we 


now uſe #vith. 


To WITHDRAW. v. a. [roith and draw. 


Daniel. 121 


1. To take back; to deprive of. Hooler. 
2. To call away; to make to retire. Broome. 


To WITHDRA'W. v. . To retire; to re- 


1 RIGS Milton. Tatler. 


WITHDRA'WINGROOM. / | withdraw and 


room. Room behind another room for re- 


tirement. Mortimer, 
WITHE. /. i 
1. A willow twig. Bacon, 


2. A band; properly a band of twigs. Mort 
To WITHER. », n. * pBened, Saxon, ] 


I. To fade; to grow ſapleſs; to dry up. 


| Hooker. South. 


2. To waſte or pine away. Temple. 
3. To loſe or want air moiſture. Did. 
To WI'THER. v. a, | 

x. To make to fade, James, 


2. To make to ſhrink, decay, or wrinkle, 


| 253 | Shakeſpeare Milton. 
VT'THEREDNESS. 7. 2 reit hered. The 

ſtate of being withered ; marcidity. Mort. 
WI'THERBAND. /. A piece of iron, laid 

under a ſaddle, abont four fingers above the 
© horſe's withers, to keep the two pieces of 
Walde. 

ITHERS. /F. Is the joining of the ſhoul- 
der- bones at the Lott cb the neck and 
mane. Furrier's Ditt. 


WTTHERRUNG. / An injury cauſed by a 
a ſaddle, when the bows, being too wide, 
bruiſe the fleſh againſt the ſecond and third 

vertebræ of the back, which forms that 
prominence that riſes above the ſhoulders. 

ER bibs Farrier : Dit 

3 Ta 


Shakeſpeare, ; 


Shakeſpeare, | 


— 


My 


_ 
cn et ed bf et dt heed 


. reg ny 


W 1 ＋ 


Te WITHHOLD. v. a. [ih and Lol. 
Mithbeld, or wwithbo/den, preterite and part. 
1. To reſtrain ; to keep from action; to hold 
back. Shahkeſpeare. Dryden. 

2. To keep back: to refuſ-. Hooker. 

WITHHO'LDEN. Participle paſſive of avith- 
bold. P . 

WITHHO'LDER. /. { from wwithbo/d. ] He who 
withholds. 

WITHIN. prepoſition. Tpi Finnan, Saxon. ] 

x. In the inner part of; unt without. 
; Spratt. Tillotſon. 
2. In the compaſs of; not beyond; uſed both 


of place and time. Motton. 
3. Not longer ago than. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Into the reach of, Otway, 
5. In the reach of. + Milton. 


6. Into the heart or confidence of. South. 


7. Not exceeding. Sæoift. 
8. In the incloſure of. Bacon. 
WITH'IN. ad. | | 
I. In the inner parts; inwardly ; internally. 
| niet. 


2. In the mind. Dryden. 
WITHIYNSIDE. ad. [ within and ſide. ] In the 


interiour parts. Sharp, 
WITHOUT. prepoſition. ¶ pi Fudan, Saxon |} 
1. Not wit Hall . 


2. In a ſtate of abſence from. Tatler. 
3. In the ſtate of not having. Bacon. Hamm. 
4. Beyond; not within the compaſs of: 
bui/dings without the wall. Burnet. 
5. In the negation or omiſhon of: without 
peace there is no pleaſure. Addiſon. 
6. Not by; not by the uſe of; not by the 
help of: be vas 2viſe without experience. Bacon. 
7. On the outſide of. | Dryden. 
8. Not within. Addiſon. 
9. With exemption from : this he might do 


without %. | Locle. 
WITHOUT. ad. 
I. Not on the inſide. Bacon. Grew. 
2. Out of doors. Welton. 


3. Externally ; not in the mind. 
WITHOUT. conjunction. Unleſs; if not; except. 


va Sidney. 
WITHOU'TEN. prepoſition. prFudan, Saxon. 
Without. | Spenſer. 


To WITHSTA' ND. v. a. [with and fand.] To 
gainſtand; to oppoſe ; to reſiſt. Sidrey. Hoot. 


WITHSTA/NDER. /. {from withf.ind.] An 


opponent reſiſting power. Raleigh. 
_, WITHY, 9 LFI, Saxon. ] Willow. 
WTTLESS. a. [from it.] Wanting under- 
ſtanding, Donne. Fairfax. 
WYTLING. / A pretender to wit; a man of 
petty ſmartneſs. ' Addiſon. Pope. 
WITNESS, / [przneppe, Saxon. ] 
1. Teſtimony; atteſtation. Shakeſpeare. John. 
2. One who gives teſtimony. Geneſis. 
3. Miba Wirxxss. Effectually; to a great 


degree. _ Prior. 
T Ar NESS. v. 4. [ from the noun. ] To at- 


eſt. Shakeſpeare. Donne, 
To WYTNESS, v. n. To bear . 


Sichay. Burnet. 


WOL. k 


WITNESS. interjection. An exclamation ſigni- 
fying that perſon or thing may atteſt it. Mt. 
WITSNA'PPER, /. [ zit and ſaqp.] One who 
affects repartee. | bak ſpoares, 
WTITTED. 4. 2 8 wit. ] Having wit: 48, 4 
pu witted boy, | — 
WYTTICISM. /. [from itty.] A mean at- 
tempt at wit. | L' Eflrange. 
WTTTILY. . [from witty. ] - 
1. Ingeniouſly; cunningly ; artfully. D 
2. With flight of imagination. Ben. Jobnſon- 
W I'TTINESS. /. [from ity. ] The quality of 
being witty. Spenſer. 
WVYTTINGLY. as. | prcan, Saxon, to weer ar 
know.] Knowingly; not ignorantly ; with 
knowledge; by deſign,” +» Hooker, Weſk, 
WVTTOL. /, \ :rceol, Saxon. ] A man who 
knows the fallchood of his wife and Tees 
contented. Cloavelant 


WITTOLLY, ad. [from wittel.] Cuckoldly.. 


Shakeſpeare. 

WITT. a. [from ⁊vit.] SS 
I. Judicious; ingenious. Judith. 
2. Full of imagination. Soirth., 
3. Sarcaſtick; full of taunts, Addiſon. 
WIVTWAL. / A bird. 
To WIVE. . n. [from wife. ] To mar:7; to 


take a wife. Shakeſpeare. Walker. 
To WIVE. ». a. | | 

I. To match to a wife. Shaleſpeare. 

2. To take for a wife. Shakeſpeare. 
WIVELY. ad. | from wives. ] Belonging te a 

wife. | idacy- 
WIVES. /. The plural of wife. Spenſer. 


WIZARD. /. [from v.] A conjuror zan in- 
chanter. Milton. 
WO. /. [pa, Saxon.] x N 
I. Grief; ſorrow ; miſery ; calamity, 
Shakeſpeare. Milton. Pope. 
2. A denunciation of calamity; a curſe. 
South, 
WOAD. .. [pav, Saxon. ] A plant cultivated 
for the dyers, who uſe it for the foundation 
of many colours. Miller. 
WO'BEGONE. a. | zvo and begone. ] Loſt in wo. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
WOFT. The obſolete participle paſſive from 
To Warr. Shakeſpeare. 
WO'FUL. . ſ wo and full. ] * 
I. Sorrowful; afflicted; mourning. | 
' Sidney. Dryden. 


Pope. 


2. Calamitous; afflictive. 
3. Wretched ; paltry; 1 
WO'FULLY. as. | from 24 Tl. 
1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. | 
2. Wretchedly; in a ſenſe of contempt. 

South. 

WOLD. /. Woll, whether ſingly or jointly, in 
the names of places, ſignifies a plain open 


conntry ; from the Saxon polo, a plain and a 


place without wood. Gibſon. 
WOLE, {. Lpal „Saxon; vel, Dutch. 
ind o 


"a wild dog that devours ſheep. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
2. An eating ulcer. Brown. 


WO'LFDOG. /. Ca and dig.] 


1. A 


Ainſevortb. 


/ 
g 
? 
' 
' 
j 
| 
: 
? 


"won 


I. A dog of a very large. breed kept to 
| ſheep. 488 | Ticlell. 
2. A dog bred between a dog and a wolf. 
WO'LFISH.. a. [from wolf.] Reſembling a 
- wolf in qualities or form. Shakeſ. L Eftrange. 
WO'LFSBANE. /. | wo!f and bane.] A poiſon- 


: 1 4 aconite. % Miller. 
WO LFSMILX. / An herb. Ainſworth. 
* WO'LVISH. a. | from wolf.] Reſemhling a 
Wolf. 5 Howel, 


WOMAN. / ſp1rman, pimman, Saxon, ] 

1. The of the human race. 

3 9 +, Shake peare. Otway. 
2. A female attendant on a perſon of rank. 


wg 45 : Shakeſpeare. 
To WOMAN. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
_ make phant like a woman. Shakeſpeare. 
WO'MANED. 4. from woman] Accompa- 
nied; united with a woman. Shakeſpeare. 
WOMANHA TER. / ſzroman and bater.| One 
that has an averſion for the female ſex. Swift. 
nn J. [from wπwwman.] The 
WO'MANHEAD. character and collect- 
ve qualities of a woman. Spenſer, Donne. 
WO'MANBH. a. from woman. Suitable to 
a woman. 4+ Sidney. Alcham. 
Fo WO'MANISE. v. a. [from woman. ] Lo 
© emaſculate; to effeminate z to ſoften, Pro- 
r, but not uſed. . Sidney. 
WOMANKIND. /. [women and kind. | The 
female ſex; the race of women. 
| ©" "x al | Sidney. Swift. 
WO'MANLY. 2. [ from woman. ] 
T. Becoming a woman; ſuiting a woman; 
Feminine. 8 FCyhalgſpeare. Donne. 
2. Not childiſh; not girliſh. As butbnot. 
WO'MANLY. ad. | from wvomen.] In the man- 
ner of a woman; eficminately. 
WOMB. /. | wwamba, Gothick; pamb, Saxon; 
.zvemb, Iſandick.] 
1. The place of the fœtus in the mother. 
5 Sbaleſpeare. Addiſon. 
2. The place whence any 1 is produced. 
r F ion. Dryden. 
To WOMB. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
cloſe; to breed in ſecret. * Shakeſpeare, 
WO'MBY. a. | from 200mb.] Capacious. SUN 
WO/MEN. /. Plural of woman. Milion. 
WON. The pret. and part. paſſ. of zwie. Dryd-n. 
To WON. v. u. [puntan, Sax. onen, German.] 
- To dwell; to live; to have abode. 


yy” | PIT Fairfax. 
WON. /, [from the verb.] elling; ha- 
bitation Obſolete, Ipenſer. 
To WONDER. v. . N axon ; 
wonder, Dutch.] To be ſtruck with admira- 
tion; to be pleaſed or ſurpriſed ſo as to be 
_ aſtoniſhed, Spenſer. South. 


WONDER. /. pundon, Saxon; wonder, 
Dutch.) | 
1. Admiration ; aſtoniſhment ; amazement, 
. : Pg Bacon. 
2. Cauſe of wonder; a ſtrange thing. 
3 | _ Carew, 
3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 
9 2 Milton, Watts. 


WO O 
WO'NDERFUL. a. zvnαν,, and Full. ] Ad- 
mirable; ſtrange; aſtoniſhing. 
Job. Milton. Shakeſpeare illuſlrated. 
WO'NDERFUL. ad. To a wonderful degree. 
; | Chrenicles. 
WO'NDERFULLY. ad. [from wo] 
In a wonderful manner; to a wonderfu 
degree. Bacon. Addiſon. 
WONDERMENT, /. [from oer] Aſton- 
iſhment ; amazement. Spenſer, 
WONDERSTRUCK. 4. [ wonder and ftrike.) 
Amazed. | 2 ryden. 
WO'NDROUS. 4. Admirable ; marvellous; 
ſtrange ; ſurpriſing. Milton, Dryden. 
WO'NDEROUSLY. ad. [from wondrous. To 
a flrange degree. ' Shakeſpeare. Drayton, 
Jo WONT. v. n. E and particple 
To tbe WONT. f. wont. punlan, Sax gewoonen, 
Dutch. ] To be accuſtomed; to uſe; to be 
uſed. ETY Spenſer. Baca. 
WONT, /. Cuſtom : habit; uſe. 
Hooker. Milton. 
WO*N”T. A contraction of «will not. | 
WO'NTED. fart. a. from the verb. ] Ac- 
cuſtomed; uſed; uſual. Mliton. Dryden. 
WONIEDNESS. /. [from ney State of 
being accuſtomed to. | Charles. 
WONTLESS. a. from wort. ] Unaccuſtom- 
ed; unuſual. FE Sets Spenſer. 
To WOO. v. a. [apogod, courted, Saxon. 
I. To court; to ſue for love. 
Shakeſpeare. Prior. Pope. 
2. To court ſolicitouſly ; to invite with im- 
„„ Davies. 
To WOO. v. n. To court to make love. 
; | ? Dryden. 
WOOD. a. [ wweds, Gothick ; pod, Sax, wwoed, 
Dutch.] Mad; furious; raging. 
WOOD. /. | pure, Saxon; wand, Dutch.) 
T. A large and thick plantation of trees. 


q ' Spenſer. D den, 
2. The ſubſtance of trees; timber. Boyle. 
WOODA'NEMONE. / A plant. 
V OO'DBIND. I J{. fre Saxon. ] Ho- 
OO DRBINE. neyſuckle. Sal. Peach. 
WOO'DCOCK. /. | poducoc, Saxon. ] A bird 
of paſſage with a long bill: his food is not 
known. 2 Shakeſpeare. 
WOO DED. a. [from wood.] Supplied with 
wood. | Arbuthnot. 


WOO/DDRINK. /. Decoction or infuſion of 


medicinal woods, as ſaſſafras. Floyer. 
WOO DEN. a. | from ood. 
I. Ligneous; made of wood. Sbaleſp. 


2. Clumſy; aukward. - Collier. 
WOODERE'TTER. /. [teres, Latin.] An in- 

ſet ; a Woodworm. Ainſworth. 
WOO'DHOLE. /. [wood and bole.] Place 
were wood is laid up. Philips- 


WOO'DLAND. / [ zv00d and land.] Woods; 
ground covered with woods. 

| 1 Dryden. Locke. Fenton. 

W0OODLARK. . A melodious ſort of wild 
lark. ; 

WOO'DLOUSE. ſ. [wood and louſe. | An go 
fet, Notwithſtanding the appellation 

FE TR i - millepedcs, 


© way FT <2 


WOO'D 


WOO/DNOTE. /. Wild muſick. 
WOODNY'MPH. /. [2vv0d and . — — 


WOODROO'T. / An herb. 
WOODSARE. / A kind of ſpittle, found 


WO ODSORREL. /. [oxy:, Latin] A p 
WO'ODWARD, /. { wvood and ward. | A fo- 


W 


Wo Oo 


tnillepes, it has only fourteen pair of ſhort 
legs; it is a very ſwift runner, but it can oc- 
exlionally roll itſelf up intothe form of aball. 
They arc found under old logs of wood or 
large ſtones, or between the bark and wood 
of decayed trees. Hill. Swift. 
AN. / \ wveod and man.] A ſportſ- 
man; a hunter. f 


woodſeller | 
- Milton. 


ron. 


WOODO/FFERING. / Wood burnt on the 


altar, | * Nehemiah. 


WOO/DPECKER. /. [ 2v00d and peck ; picus 


martius, Latin: ] A bird. The cure of 
the tongue of the wwoodpecter is very ſingu- 
lar, whether we look at its great length, or 
at its ſharp horny bearded point, and the 
gluey matter at the end, the better to ſtab 
and draw maggots out of wood. Derban. 


WOODPTGEON, or Woodculver. ſ. A wild 


pigeon. 


upon herbs, as lavender and ſage. Bacon. 


 WOO'DSERE. . | vood and ſere.] The time 


when there is no ſap in the tree, Taſer: 
ant, 


reſter. 


WO/ODY. 4. from wes 


d. | 
I. Abounding with _ Milton. Addiſn. 
2. Ligneous; conſiſting of wood Grers. Loc be. 
3. Relating, to woods Spenſer. 


WOO ER. /. | from v.] One who courts a 


woman. Chapman. 


WOOF. {. from 250v2.] 


I. The fet of threads that croſſes the warp ; 
the weft Bacon, 
3. Texture; cloth. _ Milton. Pope. 


WOO'INGLY. ag. from ee 
are peare. 


357 as to invite ſtay. 
L. J. [pul, Saxon; blen, Dute 

1 The fleece of ſheep; that which is 
woven into cloth. Sidney. Raleigh, 
2. Any ſhort thick hair. Shake peare. 


WO'OLFEE. ſ. zvoo! and /. Skin not 
ftri 1 fer 


Davies. 


WO'OLLEN. 4. [from wweol.} Made of wool 


not finely dreſſed. * |. Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 


WO'OLLEN. /. Cloth made of wool. _ 


WO'OLPACK. | 
WO'OLSACK, J ,. L, ach, and ſack, 


Hudibras. Swift. 


8 of wool; a bundle cud; * 
2. at of the ju in the e 
a * 4 26 Dryden. 
. | without weight. 
od d _ Cleveland. 


WO'OLWARD: ai. [2w00/and ward.) In wool. 
WO'OLLY. . {from woot, 


Shakeſpeare. 


othed with wool. 


t. Conſiſting of wool ; 
Shateſpeare. Dryden. 


2. Reſembling wool. Shakeſpeare 
r bend, Saxon; woord, Dutch. 
Ingle 


idney. Pope. 
WOOD/'MONGER. /. [ wood aud monger.] A 


Trinity. A ſeri 
To WORD. v. n. 


Ainſworth. 


00 OUuew 


WOR 


1. A 1 of ſpeech. Bacon. 

2. A ſhort diſcourſe. South. Tillotſon. 
3. Talk; difcourſe. Shakeſpeare. Denham. 
4. Diſpute ; verbal contention. Shakeſpeare. 
5 Language. Shateſpeare. Clarendon. 
6. Promiſe. Dryden, Shakeſpeare. 
7. Signal; token. Sb 1heſpeare. 
8. Account; tidings; meſſage. Shateſp. Prior. 
9. Declaration. Dryden. 
10. Affirmation. Deray of Piety. Dryden. 
IT. Seripture; word of God. M bitgi fie. 
Iz. The ſecond perſon of the ever adorable 
re term. 


Z Eftrange. 


South. Addiſon. 


WORE. The prete- ite of wear. Dryden. Rowe. 
To WORK. . n. preterite worked, or wrought, 


[ peopican, Saxon; werten, Dutch. ] 
I. To labour; to travel; to toil. 


. Plilipss ; 


Milton. 
om the noun. ] To diſpute. 


Sbaleſpeare. Davies. . 


2. To be in action; to be in motion. 
| Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
To act; to carry on operations. Samuel. 
. To act as a manufacturer. Tſaiah, 
. To ferment. acon. 
To operate; to have effect. | 
Romans. Bacon. Clarendon. 
. To obtain by diligence. 
. To a& internally; to operate as a purge, 
or other phyſick. Brown, Grew. 
9. To act as on an object. L Efrange. Sift. 
To. To make way. Milton. 


Ir. To be toffed or agitated, , Addiſon. 


- To WORK. . 6 a 


1. To make by degrees. Milton. Addiſon 
2. To labour; to manufacture. 

Rateigh. Tatler. 
3. To bring by action into any ſtate. 


4. To influence by ſucceſſive impulſes. Bacon. 


5. To produce; to effect. Drummond. 
6. To manage. Arbutbnet. 


5 To put to labaur; to exert. 
To emhroider with a ncedle. 


9. To Wokx ont. To effect by toil. 


Decay of Piety. Addiſon. 
To. Tc Won x out. To eraze; to efface. Dry. 
IT. To Work vp. To raiſe. Dryden, 
12. To Worx vp. To'cxpend in any work, 
as materials. | | 


WORK /. prefie, Saxon; ver +, Dutch. 


1. Toit; Iahour; employment. Zecicſiaſticus. 
2 A ſtate of labour. Temples 
3. Bungling attempt. Stilling fleet. 


4. Flowers or etabroidery of the needle. 
: _ _ Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Any fabrick or compages of art Pope. 


6. Action; feat; deed. Hammond. 
7. Any thing made. | Denne. 
8. Management ; treatment. Sbaleſgcare. 
9. Tojit a Worx. To employ; to engage. 


o ber. 


6K WORK- 


To WORD. v. a. To expreſs in proper words. 


Samuel, 


— 


WOR - 


WO'RKER. /. from work. ] One that works. 
- - Spenſer. Kings. South. 
WO'RK FELLOW. /. [ 2vork and fellow. ] One 
engaged in the ſame work with another. 
WO'RKHOUSE. . | from work aud 
WO'RKINGHOUSE. f | bouſe.] 
I. A place in which any manufacture is 
carried on. Dryden. 
2. A place where idlers and vagabonds are 
condemned to labour. Atter bury. 
WO RRKINGD AV. /. | wvork and dey. Day on 
which labour is permitted; not the ſabbath. 
. Re | Shakeppeare. 
WO'RKMAN. /, Cv and man.] An artifi- 
cer; a maker of any thing. Raleigh. Addiſon. 
WO'RKMANLY. a. | from workman.] Skil- 
ful; well performed; workmanlike. 


WO/RKMANLY. ad. Skilfully; in a manger 
becoming a workman. Tur. 2:5, qua t 


WO'REMANSHIP. /. from workman. 
1. Manufacture; ſomething made by the 
hand. | Spenſer. Tillotſon. 
2. The ſkill of a worker. Spenſer. 
3. The art of working. 

/ WO'RKMASTER / [ work and ooh The 
performer of 8 work. Spenſer. Eccigſia 

WO'RKWOMAN. /. | work and woman.] 

1. A woman ſkilled in needle-work. 

2. A woman that works for hire. * 


. WO'RKDAY./. I Corrupted from working-day.] 


Ihe day not the ſabbath. Sbateſp. Herbert. 
WORLD. /. Cponld, Saxon; wwere/d, Dutch. 
1. World is the great collective idea of 
bodies whatever. Loc be. 
2. Syſtem of beings. Nirene Creed. 
3. The earth; the terraqueous globe. Mili. 


4. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence. Shakeſpeare. 
5. A ſ:cular life. Waller. Rogers. 
6. Public life. Sbaleſpeare. 


7. Bufincſs of life; trouble of life. Sbakeſp. 
8. Great multitude, "oy, ah Sanderſon, 
9. Au hyperbolical expreſſion for many. 

W Hooker. Clarendon. 
10. Courſe of life. 


11. Univrſal empire, Milton. Prior. 
12. The manners of men. Dryden. 
13. A collection of wonders; a wonder. 
Obſolete. I Kunolles. 
14. Time; world without end. _ 
I5. In the Wor LD. In poſſibility. Addiſon. 
16. For all the Won LD. Exactly. Sidney. 

WO RL DIN ESS. / [ from worldly, | Covetoul- 
neſs; addictedneſs to gain. 


WORLDLING. / | from world. ] A mortal ſet 


upon profit. 

WO'RLDLY. a. [from went 
I. Secular; relating to this life, in contra- 
diſtinction to the life to come. 

US Shakeſpeare. Richards. Atterbury. 
2. Bent upon this world; not attentive to a 
future ſtate. Milton. 
3. Human; common; belonging to the 
world. 2 Raleigh. Hooker, 

WORLDLY, ad. { from ws 7 bp ith relation. 

to the preſent life. Raleigh. Milton, South. 


— — 


ooker. Rogers. 


WON 


WORM. /. [py 


: Saxon; worm, Dutch; ver» 
mis, Latin. RY 4 
1. Ain E ent that lives in the 
ſmall erpen | 


Shakeſpeare. Sandyr. 


2. A poiſonous ſerpent. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Animal bred in the body. — 
4. The animal that ſpins ſil Shakeſpeare. 


5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture, 
> | | Shakeſpeare, 
6. Something tormenting. Shakeſp. Milth.. 
7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned round; 
any thing ſpiral. Moxon. 
To WORM. v a. [from the noun. ] To work 
ſlowly, ſecretly, and gradually. Herbert. 
To WORM. v. a. To drive by flow and ſecret 
means. Swift. 
WO'RMEATEN. a. [worm and eaten. 
I, Gnawed by worms. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Old; worthleſs. Raleigh. Donne. 
WO'RMWOOD. /. [from its virtue to kill 
worms in the body.] Of this plant there are 
thirty-two ſpeges. The common wormwoed 
ows in the roads. Miller. Floyer. 
WO RMV. 8. [ from worm. ] Full of worms. 
WORN. aſſive of wear. Dryden. Locle. 
WO RNIL. /. In the backs of cows in the ſum- 
mer are maggots, which in Eſſex they call 
wwornils. ; :  Derbam, 
To WO'RRY. v». @. [popuzen, Saxon. 
1. To tear or mangle, as a beaſt tears its prey. 
. King Charles. L Eftrange. 
2. To harraſs, or perſecute brutally. Shake/. 
Milton. South. Southern. Addiſon. Rowe. Swift. 
WORSE. a. The comparative of bad. ¶ piny, 
Saxon] More bad; more ill. Daniel. Locke. 


WORSE. ad. In a manner more bad. SB . 


The WORSE, /. [from the adjective. ] 
I. The loſs; not the advantage; not the 
better. Spenſer. 2 Kings. 
2. Something leſs good. Clare 
To WORSE. v. a. ¶ from the ws 0 
put to diſadvantage. . Milton. 
WO'RSHIP. /. [peo ðᷣpeype, Saxon.] 
Dignity ; eminence z excellence. Pſalms. 
A character of honour. Shakeſp. Dryden. 
A term of ironical reſpect. Pope. 
Adoration; religious act of reverence. 
\ Milton. Tillotſon. 
Honour; reſpect; civil deference. Luke. 
. Idolatry of lovers. Shakeſpeare. 
To WO'RSHIP. v. a. [from the noun. | | 
I. To adore; to honour or venerate with 
religious rites. Exodus. Milton. Randolph. 
2. To reſpect; to honour; to treat with civil 
reverence. ' Shakeſpeare. 
To WO RSHIP. v. . To perform acts of ado- 
ration. . Geneſes. 
WO'RSHIPFUL. a. [ wvorſoip and full. ] _ 
1. Claiming reſpe&t by any character or 
dignity. e South. 


Sa Sw Þ 


2. A term of ironical Wy Stilling fleet. 


WO RSHIPFULLV. ad. from 200 fb ful. 
Reſpect fully. +: ,, Shake ee 
WO'RSHIPPER. /. [from worſeip. Adorer; 
one that worſhips. outh. Addiſon. 
RO OOTY WORST. 


WOUD 
WORST. a. The ſuperlative of bad. Moſt bad; 
moſt ill. . Sbaleſpeare. Locke. 
WORST. /. The moſt calamitous or wicked 
ſtate. 
To WORST. ». a. [ from the adjective.] To de- 
feat; to overthrow.” Suckling. 
WO/RSTED. /. ſ from Worfted, a town in Nor- 
folk, famous for the woollen manufacture. ] 
Woollen yarn; wool ſpun. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
WORT. / cn, Saxon; wort, — 
1. Originally a general name for an herb; 
2. A plant of the cabbage kind, 
3. New beer cither unfermented, or in the 
act of fermentation. Bacon. 
WORTH, or Wurtb. v. n. ¶ peo ðan, Saxon ] 
To be. op TIN Ra. Spenſer. 
WORTH. In the termination of the names 
of places comes from pod, a court or farm, 
or po di, a ſtreet or road, Gibſon. 
WORTH. /. (gen ð, ups] 
I, Price ; value. ooker. Woodzward. 
2, Excellence; virtue. Sidney. Hooker. Donne. 
3. — W ; valuable quality. Hook. South. 
WORTH. 2. / 


I, Equal in price to; equal in value to. 


Shakeſpeare. Addiſon. 


2. Deſerving of. Claradon. Berkeley. Watts. 
3. Equal in poſſeſſions to. Sandys. 

WO'RTHILY. ad. (from worthy.) 
I.-Suitably ; not below the rate of. Fay. 
2. Deſervedly. Dryden. 
3 Juſtly; not without cauſe. Hooker. South. 

WO'RTHINESS. /. | from worthy. ] 

1. Deſert. Hooker. 
2. Excellence; dignity; virtue. Sidney. Holder. 
3. State of being worthy ; quality of deſerv- 


ng. Sidney. 
. WORTHLESS. a. [ from wort.] 
I. Having no virtues, dignity, or excellence. 
Shakeſpear 
2. Having no value. Prior. Addiſon. 
WO'RTHLESSNESS. /. [from worthleſs. ] 
Want of excellence; want of dignity ; want 
of value. Mere. 
WO RTHV a. [from «worth. 
1. Deſerving; ſuch as merits. Sidney: Shuleſp. 
2. Valuable; noble; illuſtrious. Hook, Davies. 
3. Having worth; having virtue. Digby. 
4. Suitable to any quality good or bad; 


equal in value. Dryden. 
5. Suitable to any thing bad. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Deſerving of ill. Deuteronomy. 
WORTHY. 7 from the adjective.] A man 


laudable for any eminent quality, particular- 
ly for valour. Brown. Tatler. 
Te WO'RTHY. v. @. [from the adjective.] 
To render worthy ; to agrandiſe ; to exalt. 


To WOT. D. As [ prean, Saxon.) 


To know; 
to be aware. 


Hooker. Shakeſpeare. 


e er The preterite and participle paſſive 


WOVEN © Th , T Milton. 
a e iciple f . 
WOULD, The 22 4 mo of weave 


I. It is generally uſed as an auxiliary verb 
Wh an infinitive, to which it gives the 


Shakeſpeare. Digby. Dryden. 


WOXE. 
WO XEN. The participle of To wax. Spenſer. 


. Roſcommon. ' 


Shakeſpeare. . 


"RY - 


force of the ſubjunctive mood. Ray. 
2. Was or am reſolved; wiſh or wiſhed to. 
: * S ! . 
3. It is a familiar term for wiſb to do, or to 
bave. © Shakeſpeare. 
WO'ULDING. /. [from would. ] Motion of 
deſire; diſpoſition to any thing; propenſicn 
inclination ; incipient purpole. Hammond. 
WOUND. F. ſpund, Saxon; wonde, Dutch. 
A hurt given by violence Shakeſpeare Swift. 


To WOUND. v. a. [from the noun. |] To hurt 


by violence. Sbaleſpeare. Deuterono 

1 Samuel, Pſalms. 1ſaiab. 1 Corinthians. Milton. 
WOUND. The preterite and participle paſhve 

of wind. 5 Adtts. Wilkins, 
WO/UNDLESS. 4. [from wound.] Exempt 

from wounds. 


WO'UNDWORT. / [vweraria, Lat.] Aplant. 


WOX. The preterite of wax. 


Obſolete. 


Became. 
St enſer. 


WRACK. / [ wracl, Dutch; cce, Saxon. 
I. DefiraRion of a ſhip. 75 — 
2. Ruin; deſtruction. 

To WRACK v. a 
I. To deſtroy in the water; to wreck. 

2. It ſeems in Mi/ton to mean to rock, to ſhake. 
3. To torture; to torment. Corvley. 

To WRA'NGLE. v. n. | from wrangbeſeur, 
Dutch. ] To diſpute peeviſhly; to quarrel 
perverſely. Locke. Addiſon, Pope. 

WRA'NGLE. /. | from the verb.] A quarrel; 
a perverſe diſpute Swift. 

WRANGLER /. | from 2vrangle ] A perverſe, 

viſh, diſputative man. Herbert. 


To WRAP. v. 4. run, Saxon, to turn; 


wwreffler, Daniſh. ' 

. T. To roll together; to complicate. 
Jabn. 2 

2. To involve; to cover with ſomething 

rolled or thrown round. Dryden. Eretiel. 

3. To compriſe; to contain. Addiſon. 

4. To Wrar up. To involve totally, Knoller. 

5. To tranſport; to put in ecſtaſy, Conley. 
WRA'PPER /. | from wrap.) 

I. One that wraps. 

2. That in which any thing iswrapped. Addi/. 
WRATH. -/. [pnað, Saxon; wreed, crue 

Dutch. ] Anger; fury; rage. 
WRA'THFUL. a. | wrath and fu 

furious; raging. penſer. Spratt. 
WRA'THFULLY, ad. | from wwrathful. | Fu- 

riouſly ; paſſionately. Shakeſpeare. 
WRA'THLESS. a. from wrath. ] Free from 

anger. ; Waller. 


ll. | Angry; 


To WREAK. . a, Old preterite and participle 


go y role. [ pflæcan, Saxon; wrecken, 
ch. 


1. To revenge. Spenſer. Fairfax. 
2. To execute any violent deſign, 


Dryden. Smith, 
WREAK. /.. from the verb. ] 2 
I. Revenge; vengeance. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Paſſion ; furious fit. Shakeſpeare. 
WRE'AKFUL. a. | from wreak. ] Revenge- 
ful; angry. 6K Shakeſpeare. Chapmn. 

| 2 


WREATH. 


Spenſer. 


; WRFATH. 


by chaplet. 
* WAA TH „ bee area 


W RE 
knee. Saxon 


g curled or — 
Bacon, Mitten, "RA 


1. Any 


Paſſive woreathed, wreathen. 

1. To curl; to teviſt; to convolve. 
"Shakeſpeare. Baton. 

2. To interweave ; to entwine one in an- 

other. South. * rn 

3. To encircle as a garland. rior. 

4. To encircle as with > qarland. + | 


WREATHY. - [from ora] Spiral Spiral; 
_ curled; twiſted. 
| WRECK. | [ppxzcce, Saron, a — 


- perſon ; wracle, I Dutth a ſhip broken. ] 
I. Deſtruction by being driven on rocks or 


malloves at ſea. Spenſer. Daniel. 
2. Diſſolution by violence. Milton, 
3: Ruin; deſtruction. Shakeſpeare. 


7 WRE CK. v. 4. [from the nonn. ] 
. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or fands. 

Spenſer. Woodward. 
0; To ruin. Daniel. 
To WRECK. v. n To ſuffer wreck. Milton. 


a | WREN 7. Cr henna, Saton.] A ſmall bird. 


* 


1 To ſprain; to diſtort. 


To WR 


To WRE'SFLE. v. n. 


or contempt 

eb en eb.) 

1. Miſerable; unhappy. | eie. . 
| 4 Shakeſpeare. Dent. 


WRET( 


Sha le 3 Brown. 
To WRENCH. », a. [ppungan, Sax. wrenghen, 


Dutch. 
1. To) ll by violence; to wreſt r to force. 
Shakeſpeare. Ba 
Shake . Swoi 
WRENCH. /. ffrom the verb. 7 * FP 
1 A e pull or twiſt. A 
Locke. 


2. A ſpra 4 
T. v. . ſ „ Saxon.) 
x. To twiſt by violence; to extort by writh- 
ing or force. Alam. Dryden. Addiſon. 
2. To diſtort; to writhe ; to force. 
Booker: Sbaleſpeare. 


WREST. K Cfrom the verb. Diſtortion z vi- 


- olence. Hooker. 
WRE'STER. /. [from orf] He who wrelts, 
from wre. 
1. To contend who Thall throw the other 
down. - Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſtruggle ; to contend. Clarendon. 
WRE'STFTLER. /. [from woreftle.] 
1. One who wreſtles, one who profeſſes the 
' athletic art. Denham. 


wk One who n in wreſtling. Waller. 
AE CH. ca, Saxon. 
"ſp; mf 4 'Þ ede, 


1 car ſorry creature. Sidney. 
3. It is uſed by way, of light, ironical- EE 
Drayton. 


2 alamitous ; afflicive. 

3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry; worthlefs 
Hooker, Roſcommon. 

4. Deſp'catle ;hatefully co contemptible. Sid, 

"HEDLY." 24. (from wrctebed.] 

1. Miſe! ably ; unha 4 Ofarendon. 


1 


E 


es ow * Seutb. 


WRINOER. 


| V K I 
WRE'TCHEDNES 8. . Tem wretched.) 
x. Miſery; 3 allied ftate. 
Sidney. Raleigh. 


2 Pitifulneſs ; 


' WRE'TCHLESS. 4. Careleſs; mindleſs; 


5 | x 1 \ — 
o WRTGGLE. v. 2. ppuxan Saxon ß rug - 
a, Dutch.} To move to and fro wi 
ort motions. More. Swift. 
ig WRIGGLE. v. a. To put in a quick re. 
ocating 2 — 5 — oY 
HT. nuhra, Ta, Saxon. | A 
3 $027 wc — 2 ba manu- 
facturer. 
To' wi cr t,t 4. preter, and part. 
wringed and zorung. ping, Saxon. 
1. To twiſt; to 3 violence. 


Leviticus. 


2. To force out of any body by contortion. 


5 Wotton. 
3. o ſqueeze to preſs. - Shakeſpeare. 
. Toe — 2 8 


5. To Bacon. Clarendon. 
6. To wr by aids to extort. 
Shateffeare. Milton. 
6. To harraſs; to diſtreſs; tv torture. 
Sba keſpes re. Roſcommon. 
8. To diſtort; to turn toa wrong purpoſe. 
Aſcbam. Whitgifie. 
9. To perſecute with extortion..  Huyward. 
T:WRING. v. x. To writhe with anguiſh. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
. [from 29 no] One who 
ſqueezes the —— out of clothes. Shakeſp. 
. Cpnuncle, Saxon: wrinkel, 
t 
I. Corrugation or furrow of the ſkin or 
the face. Howel. Swijt. 
roughneſs. Dryden. 
To poo L. 4. | ppunchan, Saxon.] 
1. To corrugate 3 to contract into furrows. 
Bacon. Pope. 
2. To make rough o or une ven. Milton. 
W 2 r Saxon. ] The joint by 
is joined to the arm. 
118 | Shakeſpeare. Peacham. 
WRISTBAND. /. [ 2orift and _ The faſt- 
, ening of the ſhirt at 2 hand. 
WRIT. . | from write. 
I. Any thing written; 9 . 


ſenſe is now chiefly ufed in ſpeakin — 
the e.. | Knolles. Ad 

2. A Judical proceſs. — 

3. A legal inſtrument. Ayliſe. 


WRIT; The preterite of write. Prior. 
0 WRITFE. v. a. preterite writ Or vorete; 
part. paff. zvritten, writ, or wrote, [ pan, 
apfuxan, Saxon. ] 
* To oupreſs by means of letters, 


2. To: engrave ; to impreſs. Locke. 
3. n Glanville. 
4. To tell by letter. Prior. 
To WRITE. Wa AD, 
1. N writing. 2 
2. To play the author. Madiſon. 
N 3. Te 


2 


o 


3. To tell in books, 

4. To ſend letters: + + 

eve ang; 3 B wo af 
re. en. 

6. To compoſe; to hes compaliiens 


| Waller Felton. 
WRITER. , [from write.} ] 
me One who praiſes the art of 
2. An author. — —.— 1 
To WRITHE. v. 4 [ pn . an, Saxon. 
1. To diſtort; 1 * ae n. 
Shahejpoare. Aiiton. D 


| —4 
; 2. To twiſt with-vio Milton, 
3. To wreſt; to force by violence. coder, 
4. To twiſt. Dryden. 
To WRITHE. v. „ To he convolved with 
agony or torture. Addifon 
T WRTTHLE v. . [from writhe.) To 
wrinkle : to _corr er. 
WRITING. { e gar TY 
1. A legal inſtrument. 
2. A compoſure ; a book. Hooker. Addifon. 
A written paper of any kind. Shateſþ.. 
WRITINGMASTER. . One who teaches 
to write, Dryden, 


WRITTEN. The participle paſhve of write. 


Spenſer. 

WRO KEN. The part. paſſ. of To . 
WRONG. /. (pnhange, Saxon. 4. 

1. An . 4 a deligned or known detri- 

ment Sidney. Spenſer. Daniel. Dryden. 

2. Error; not right. Roſcommon, Watts. 
WRONG, 4. [from the noun.] 

I. Not right; not agreeable to pro- 

priety or trut Sidney. Addiſen. 

2. Not phyſically right;; unfit ; unſuitable. 


Swift. 

WRONG. ad. Not rightly ; amiſs. 
. Locke. Pope. 
To WRONG. v. 4. | from the noun ] To in- 
jure; to uſe unjuſtly. Hooker. Spenſer. Auufſ. 
WRONGDO'ER. . | wrong and deer. ] An in- 
jurious perſon. Sidney Ayliße. 
WRO'NGER. / [from wrong. ] He that in- 


* * = 


„ WROUGHT. | 
= nod. 


» Ra 
WRONGFUL. a. Long . 17275 Injuriousz 
unju 


WRONGFULLY. PI [from — Un- 


Sidney ."SpeFator. 
WROWNGHEAD. 4. [ wrong and bead. 
WRONGHEADED. Having A 8 
-underitanding. : 
WRO'NG LY. ed. from 144 | 
. Without injury to an 


y. 
WRO/NGLY. ad. {from ws 1 Unjultle; 


amiſs. bakeſpeare. Locke. 
WROTE. pret. and 1 write, South. 
WROTH. 4. ( pnoð, 


Angry Out of 
Saxon.] The 


. as it ſeems, of werl; as the 


7. fl ors if — abs. Stephens. 

1 ecte 0 | 

2. — e —— on. ek. Milton. 

3. Produced; cauſed. Milton, Addiſon. 
4. Laboured. | Bar. Milton. 
5. Gained; attained. 28 
6. — Milton. Philips. 
7. Worke Denteronomy. Bacon. 
8 Adcuated. c | 
9. Manufactured. „Mies. 
10. Formed. intbians, 


a7. Excited by degrees. 4 2 
12. Guided; mana 
13. Agi J; diſturbed. 


WRUN . The preter. 3 TEE 


Tori 


4, z perverted; „ 
To — 1. {from the ow 
be contorted and writhed; to 

the right direction. 
To WRV. v. a. ¶ from the ae! 
make to de viate.; to diſtort. 


oy „ 
* * g 1 


X. 


Is a letter, ak though found in $4109 wards, begins os word in the Engl 


age: 


At the beginning f wg, is a con- 
9 ſanaat; at the end, ànd when it fol- 

a conſonant, is a vowel, and 

Wa ſound of 1. It is uſed at the end of 


Words and whenever two it's would come 


: , . 
— 4 NY — 
— wi "oF 0 ted —— „9 
N 0 1 — 4 4 i A 4 ks ae. i wa 
0 . 
” - * 


* 
together, and in words 


Greek, to e the v. 
by the Saxons, whence y is found fors in 


dom. 


pins in te | 


. YCLEPE 


YEL 
YACHT: f. A fall fp for arrying pa 
to an houſe. 


Ya d, Saxon. 
e en 
rown. Dryden. 


F $4 Sax. A meaſure of three ſeet. 
ale. Fr 3 * Bacon. Holder. 

Al Dryden. 

Wang at, fe [ yard and wand.] A mea- 
ure of a 


dh 8 a. Ee Saxon. wn dex- 


7 v. . e the found; Birrie, 
Latin.] To i, or ſnarl like a dog. 

YA'RROVY. / A plant. 

YAWL.. /. A little yeſſel belonging to a 


ip, for convenience of paſſing to and 
from, it 


To. YAWN. v. =. [ „Saxon. I-14 EOS = 
1. To gaps; to oſcitate; to have the mouth 
opened involuntarily. Dryden. 
. To open wide. 1 Privy. 
5. To expreſs deſire by y Hooker. 


YAWN. / {from the verb.] 
I. Oſcitation. N P ope. 
2. Gape; hiatus. 
Ya 


YCLAD. 
YDREAD. The old pret. of To dread. Stenſ. 


YE. The nominative plural of thou. Lute. 
. ad. ea, or Sea, Saxon; Ja, Dutch. ] 
Sha 


re. Matthew. 
To YEAD, or EDR v. u. preterite yode. 


To go; to march. Spenſer. 
7. v. . | eam1an, Saxon.) To bring 
* Uſed of ſheep. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
ING, J. [from yean.] the young of 


hakeſpeare. 

YEAR. | Sea e e plan — Twelve months. 
It is plurally, without a plural 
— — Shakeſpeare. 
* In the A N Bacon. Dryden. 


F EL year. 4 Being a ay. wg 
YEARLY. a. [from year. ] Annual; happen 


ing every year; laſting a year. tor. 
YEARLY. ad. Annually ; once a year, 


| To YEARN. v. a, [eapnan, Saxon.] To feel 


eſs. 
To YEARN, v. a. To grieve; to vex. 
EIK. |. [from Sealepe, ye low, Saxon. 


The yellow part 8 the egg: It is common- 


„ + ang. and written, yolk. 
To YELL. v. a. To cry out with — and 


Drayton.. Milton. 
YELL. Lee the f 5 of h 


orrour. 
YE W. 4. jest mY are. Dryden. 
LLOW. 2. [yea axon ; gbeler 
Dutch. ] Being of a rig n edlour, 
„ Milton. Newiene 


* y "oth © * * _— 


YET - 


YELLOWBOY. f A gold als Ae. 


YE'LLOWHAMMER. /. I | 
YE'LLOWISH. @ (from yellow. ]'A oach- 
ing to yellow. od vad. 
1 2 [from w_— 1055 
to y 
YELL .es — 
1. The 4 ing yellow. | 
Bacon. Arbutbnot. 


2. It i uſed in; Shakeſpeare for jealouſy. .. 
YE'LLOWS. ſ. A diſcaſe in horſes. It owes 
its original to obſtructions in the gall- pi 
or of thoſe little ducts opening into at 


pi 
To Ei. a, Fer Gar.] To bark as 
a beagle "Gaal ter * ] * Shakeſpeare. 
YEO'MAN. / [The true etymology ſeems 
to be from geman, Friſick, a, villager. j 
I. A man of a ſmall "eſtate in land; a 
farmer; a gentleman farmer. Locle. Addiſon. 
2. It ſeems to have been anciently a cere- 
monious title given to ſoldiers; whence 
we have ſtill yeoman of the guard. 
Bacon. Swift, 
3- It was probably a frecholder not ad- 
vanced to the rank of a gentleman, Shak. 
YEO'MANRY. /. from yeoman,] The col- 
lective body of yeomen. | Bacon. 


To YERK v. a. Lo throw out or move with 


with a ſpring. A horſe is faid to yert, when 
he flings and kicks with his whole hind 
quarters. Farrier . Did. 
YERK,. /. [from the verb.] A quick motion. 
To YERN. v. a. (Yes Yzakn:] 1 

YES. e on.] A term of a 
tion; the affirmative particle oppoſed to uo. 


Pope. 
YEST. © 
of FT Oy Gro 


ume, or flower of 105 in 
fermentation; — Hudibras. Ga 


3. The ſpume on a troubled ſea. . Shakeſp: . 


YESTY. a. [from I] Frothy ; ſpumy. 


Shakeſpeare. 
VBS TER. A [ghifter, Dutch.) my O_ next 
ore the preſent x 


YE'ST ERDAY. +þ+ 4 
The day laſt paſt ; the go. day — to- 
da Shakeſpeare. Prior. 


J. 
YE'STERDAY. ad. On the day laſt paſt. Bac. 


"dS mon 


YEST — Ts . The night before. this 
YESTERNYOHT: ad. On the night laſt paſt. 


Shakeſpeare. 


YET, conjund?, 2. [5Y Ser, Seca, Sax. ] Never- 


theleſs; 


rr. as 


1. Beſide; over and above: there is yet an- 
Aber. Atterbury. 
2. Still; the ſtate ſtill remaining the ſame: 
be was yet ag man. Aadiſen- 
3. Once again : yet repeat the name, Pope- 
4. At this time; ſo ſoon; hitherto; with 
a TY before it : be will belp us, * not 


3. At kalt: 7 be ill ot give the ehe 


g; however. 
Daniel. South. Tillotſon, 


1 
— 
o 


* & wal 


; * 
4, - 


vo 18 A 


n 


/ 


bm 1 fl 88 ' YOND. a: Mad; furious: 

6, Th notes increals or extenſion of the ens with rage; ; under —— of mind. 

of the words to which it is joined: the [ark 
' grewy louder and yet louder, en. YORE, or of Tere. of. [Z£9ZaNA, Saxon. 5 

7. Still; in a new degree: bis Fe on is . Lon . 25 
mad: yet Macker by ingratitude. | L' Eftrange...” 2. Of old time; long ag. Pope. * 
$. Even; after all: be is not honeſt, nor yet YOU. pronoun. (eop, wh, Saxon. 

rich, Whitgifte. Bacon. 1. The oblique caſe of ye. . Epbefeans. 


Hitherto ; 5. bas not yet to'd half. oy 
 YEVEN. for given. * Spenſer. 


YEW: I. Jip. *Saxon.] A tree of tough Tg. 


IBN. ad. Gene, Saxon.] Together. 


Spe . 
To YIELD. . 4. [Seldan, Saxon, to EE 
1. To produce; to give in return for 


vation or fabour. Arbutbnot. 
2. To produce in general. | 
Shakeſpeare. Arbuthnot. 
3. To afford; to exhibit. Sidney. Locke. 
4. To give as claimed of right. Milton. 
F. To allow; to permit. Milton. 
6. To emit ; to expire. Geneſis. 
53 reſign ; to give up. Watts. 
8. To ſurrender. Kiaolles. 


1 To IIELD. „ n. 
n 1. To give up the conqueſt; to ſubmit, 


Daniel. Walton. - 
2. To comply with any perſon. Prov. 
ay To comply with things. Bacon. Milton. 


4 Te concede; to admit; to allow; not 


to deny. Hale till. 
55 2 give place as inferior in excellence or 
ality. . Dryden. 
IE Lb cer qualiy from yield.] One who yields. 
YOKE. / 


eoc, Saxon ; jock, Dutch. 
1. The | fare 8 on the neck of 
dxaught 8 Numbers. Pope. 
2. A mark of ſervitude; flavery. Dryden. 
3. A chain; a link; a bond. Dryden. 
4. A couple; two; 2 pair. Broome. 
To YOKE v. a. Ffrom the noun. ] 
1. To bind by a yoke or carriage. Dryden. 


2. To join or couple with er. Dryden. 
3. To enſlave; to ſubdue. Shake _— 
'\ 4. To reſtrain; to confine. acon. 
'YO'KE-ELM. /. 'A tree. Ainſworth. 
YO'REFELLOW.? F{. [ yoke and fellow, or 
” YOKEMATE. mate. 
1. Companion in labour. . Shaleſpeare. 
2. Mate; fellow. Hudibras. Sie pney. 
YOLD, for yielded, Obſolete. * 
roi. {, Lee VII E. ] The yellow part o 


ce within view. 


Yor 4 eond, Saxon ] Bein N 
10ND 15 7 — 1 0 


F 8 5. Shakeſpeare. Ben. Fobnſon. Pope. 
| | - YOND. ad. At a diſtance within view. 
*  YONDER. Milton, 60 6 


Fairfax. Prior... 


*r xx a. [from yew] Made of the wood 


2. It is uſed in the . Shakeſpeare. 
3- It is the ceremonial word for the Jecond - 


rſon ſingular, and is always uſed, —_ in 
olemn language. 


YOUNG. &@. thei par of We i „D 2 


I. Being in the firſt part ez not old. 
Sba e. Chapma *. 22 


2. Ignorant; weak. 
3. It is ſometimes applied to veg 


We . The offspring of n 


ton. More. 


YOUN GISH, @. {from young.) . 


ung: 
YOU'N GLING. /. [from you Jeon in 
Saxon] Any creature in th the feſt part 155 
YOU'NGLY. ad. | from ung.] 
Shakeſpeare. 


I. Early in life, 
2. Ig gnorantly ; 2 

YOU/NGSTER. m young. ] A youn 

YOU'NKER. IE beton. 1 0 I 


bakeſpeare. Ge: ch. . 


YOURE, . [ from young. ] The ſtate of be- 
young, Spenſer. 

Yo! R. pronoun. Leopen. Saxon 13 
1. Belonging to you bakeſpeare. 
2. Yours is uſed when the dubai. goes 
before, or is underſtood: as, this is your book, 
this book is yours. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 


YOURSE'LP. þ Lon fl You, even 
q Sha 


teſpeare, 


ou; ye not o 


Y UH. | yeozu®s, Saxon. 
I. The - [yer ] 


and adoleſcence. Shateſp. Milton. Arbuthnot. 
2. A young man. Shakeſpeare. „Ag Dryd. 
3. Voung men. n. Jab ſon. 


I. Youn 
2. e ee. firſt art of life. 


3. . as in youth. 


YOU'THFULLY. ad. (from youthful. ] 7 


youthful manner. 
YOU'THLY. 4. | from youth, 1 Young ; early 


in life. Spenſer.” 
YOU'THY. a, [ from youth. ] Young; 2 


Spectator. 

bl e participle. Ly and pight, from piteb.] 
Fixe . 

[ jocken, Dutch. ] Itch. N 


YULE. 7 1 yeol, yehul, Sax. The time 
of ws 


UX. / Je ox, Saxon, ] The hiccough. 
|; 1 


— 


e ſucceeding to childhood 


* 
2. 
, 7 4 


— 


ZE CIIIN. / 


ing e common water, the whole 
concretes into a ſolid maſs called zafre, 

-which from its hardneſs has been miſtaken 
'for a mineral. Hil 
34 One employed to raiſe laughter by 
8 


2 eh 7 A ſolid ſubſtance, which a 
es fo the riature of orpiment, but wi 
"ont its luſtre and foliated texture. The com- 


Vn kinds of cara ate green and yellow. 


Hill, 
| TOR, ar- 
Spratt. 


*ZFAL Lei celur, Latin. 
dour £169 — or ca 
ZEALOT. | * 
fenen 


1 in alle raiſ Spratt. 


e er 
2. 2 down by grammarians, but is read in 
FAR: no word 1 7A eutonick ; its 
found is my an hard 8s. 
 ZAFFAR | — the calx of cybalt ve- 
TA PIR. e and mik it with three 
times its weig —— of powdered flints; this be- 


loteur, — L a 
ey in any” 2 | 


 2EXLOVS. a. [from acl} * on- 


ate in any cauſe. Taylor. 


fionate ardour. 


'ZEA'LOUSNESS. /. {from zealous] The By 1 


'lity of being zcalous 
So named from Zecha, a place in 
Venice where the-mint is ſettled for coi 


* 


2EO AR. C [pedeaire, Fr.] A ſpic plant, 


| Set | 
_ ZEA'LOUSLY. od. from zealous. ] With paſ- 


A gold coin worth about nine ſhillings 22 | 


ſbome what like ginger in its leaves, ut of a 


an ſcent. 
The name of the letter 4. . . 


I H. . [Arabick. ] The point over head - 


te the nadir. 


HYR. Fond: and 


33 


Davies. Brown. 


e any 


* 5 2969 Milton. 


* 
Lof an oran 
Ivo reliſhz a taſte 


5 to To ZEST. v. u. To heighten by an additional 


reliſh. 


„Tat. The weſt 


— 


orange fi pern into wine. : 


200 


A an in the sddes alphabets, * ZEU'GMA. p [from ou] A 4 5 is 


grammar, when a verb agreeing with divers 
nouns, or an adjective with divers an- 
tives, is referred to one expreſaly, and to We 
other by ſupplement; as, luſt over 

. ſhame, * fear, and madneſs reaſon. 


ZO'CLE. , In architecture. ] 8 ſmall fort of - 
. — al, 8 ſquate piece or 
memder erving to POTTER: ſto, ſtatue, or 
the like. * 

ZO'DIACK. . CTC edianze. The track of the 
EEE 
ere, c 
Ef Ben. e Ee, 
"FI 1. . zona, Latin. | 
A gi Granville, 
4. The earth is divided i *. ve zonet : 


firſt is contained between the rwo tropicks, 
and is called the torrid ane. There are twb 
1 zones, and two frigid zones. The 
northern temperate zone 5 — by the 
tropick of Cancer and the arctick polar cir- 
cle: the ſouthern temperate zone is contain - 
ed between the tropick of Capricorn and the 
| (4p bt the frigid zones are circumſeribed 
the polar circles, and the poles are in their 
a | . 
b Coos ; circumference. N 26 ton, 
RAPHER. and ygdgw. | One 
who deſcribes "the —.— 3 — and 
forms of animals. 
ZOO GRAPHV. + [of den and 19274 1 A A dew. 
93 of the forms, natures, and r 
Glanville, 


ee [of dd and 4. 1 Artreatiſ 
ZO/OPHYTE. Feiern] Certain veget 
V TO 
ables or fu —— partake of the 
nature both of vegetables and 3 | 


ZOOPHO/RICK — 72 Fa wh | 
A ee column, or 4 50 which e 


tts the fi 
50e eee. 
tween the Aba a jv ie 3 5 
on account of the ornaments carved on it, 
among which are the figures of animals. Die, 


ZOO/TOMIST, / [of oTqula, A loſer - 1 
of the bodies of Late be ( 


ZETETICK. a. 3 . by 2 — 4 bad. 


e 


"or 4 . 


* 


